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TO  JOHN  LOUD  SOMERS,  BARON  OF  EVESHAM. 


Mu  Lard,  \ 

I  should  not  act  the  part  of  an  impartial 
Spectator,  if  I  dedicated  the  following  pa- 
to  one  who  is  not  of  the  roost  consum- 
aii'l  most  acknowledged  merit. 
None  but  a  person  of  a  finished  character 
an  be  a  proper  patron  of  a  work  which 
endeavours  to  cultivate  and  polish  human 
life  by  promoting  virtue  and  knowledge, 
and  by  recommending  whatsoever  may  be 
either  useful  or  ornamental  to  society. 

I  know  that  the  homage  I  now  pay  you, 
is  offering  a  kind  of  violence  to  one  who  is 
as  solicitous  to  shun  applause,  as  he  is  as- 
siduous to  deserve  it.  But,  my  lord,  this  is 
perhaps  the  only  particular  in  which  your 
prudence  will  be  always  disappointed. 

While  justice,  candour,  equanimity,  a 
zeal  for  the  good  of  your  country,  and  the 
most  persuasive  eloquence  in  bringing  over 
others  to  it,  are  valuable  distinctions,  you 
are  not  to  expect  that  the  public  will  so  far 
comply  with  your  inclinations,  as  to  forbear 
celebrating  such  extraordinary  qualities.  It 
it  in  vain  that  you  have  endeavoured  to 
conceal  your  share  of  merit  in  the  many 
national  services  which  you  have  effected. 
Do  what  vou  will,  the  present  age  will  be 
talking  of  your  virtues,  though  posterity 
alone  will  do  them  justice. 

Other  men  pass  through  oppositions  and 
contending  interests  in  the  ways  of  ambi- 
tion; but  your  great  abilities  have  been  in- 
vited to  power,  and  importuned  to  accept 
of  advancement.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  this 
should  happen  to  your  lordship,  who  could 
bring  into  the  service  of  your  sovereign  the 
arts  and  policies  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome;  as  well  as  the  most  exact  knowledge 
of  our  own  constitution  in  particular,  and  of 


the  interests  of  Europe  in  general;  to  which 
I  must  also  add,  a  certain  dignity  in  yourself, 
that  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  has 'been  always 
equal  to  those  great  honours  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  you. 

It  is  very  well  known  how  much  the 
church  owed  to  you  in  the  most  dangerous 
day  it  ever  saw,  that  of  the  arraignment  of 
its  prelates;*  and  how  far  the  civil  power, 
in  the  late  and  present  reign,  has  been 
indebted  to  your  counsels  and  wisdom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  advantages 
which  the  public  has  received  from  your 
administration,  would  be  a  more  proper 
work  for  a  history,  than  for  an  address  of 
this  nature. 

Your  lordship  appears  as  great  in  your 
private  life,  as  in  the  most  important  offices 
which  you  have  borne.  I  would,  therefore, 
rather  choose  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  you 
afford  all  who  are  admitted  to  your  con- 
versation, of  your  elegant  taste  in  all  the 
polite  arts,  or  learning,  of  vour  great  hu- 
manity and  complacency  of  manners,  and 
of  the  surprising  influence  which  is  peculiar 
to  you,  in  making  every  one  who  converses 
with  your  lordship  prefer  you  to  himself, 
without  thinking  the  less  meanly  of  his  own 
talents.  But  if  I  should  take  notice  of  all 
that  might  be  observed  in  your  lordship,  I 
should  have  nothing  new  to  say  upon  any 
other  character  of  distinction.   'I  am, 


MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  devoted, 
Most  obedient  humble  servant. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 


♦  He  *u  one  of  tbe  counsel  for  the  wven  bishops  iru- 
1  in  1088 


YOLUME  THE  SECOND. 


TO  CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX. 


My  Lord, 

Similitude  of  manners  and  studies  is 
usually  mentioned  as  one  of  the  strongest 
motives  to  affection  and  esteem:  but  the 


passionate  veneration  I  have  for  your  lord- 
ship, I  think,  flows  from  an  admiration  of 
qualities  in  you,  of  which,  in  the  whole 
course  of  these  papers,  I  have  acknow- 
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lcdgcd  myself  incapable.  While  I  busy 
myself  as  a  stranger  upon  earth,  and  can 
pretend  to  no  other  than  being  a  looker-on, 
you  arc  conspicuous  in  the  busy  and  polite 
world;  both  in  the  world  of  men,  and  that 
of  letters.  Wliile  I  am  silent  and  unob- 
served in  public  meetings,  you  are  admired 
by  all  that  approach  you,  as  the  life  and 
genius  of  the  conversation.  What  a  happy 
conjunction  of  different  talents  meets  in  him 
whose  whole  discourse  is  at  once  animated 
by  the  strength  and  force  of  reason,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  graces  and  embellish- 
ments of  wit!  When  learning  irradiates 
common  life,  it  is  then  in  its  highest  use  and 
perfection;  and  it  is  to  such  as  your  lord- 
ship, tliat  the  sciences  owe  the  esteem 
which  they  have  with  the  active  part  of 
mankind.  Knowledge  of  books  in  recluse 
men,  is  like  that  sort  of  lantern  which 
hides  him  who  carries  it,  and  serves  only 
to  pass  through  secret  and  gloomy  paths  of 

i  ■     


I  his  own;  but  in  the  possession  of  a  man  of 
business,  it  is  as  a  torch  in  the  hand  of  one 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  show  those  who 
were  bewildered,  the  way  which  leads  to 
their  prosperity  and  welfare.  A  generous 
concern  for  your  country,  and  a  passion  for 
every  thing  which  is  truly  great  and  noble, 
are  what  actuate  all  your  life  and  actions; 
and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  when  I  have 
an  ambition  this  book  may  be  placed  in  the 
library  of  so  good  a  judge  of  what  is  valua- 
ble; in  that  library  where  the  choice  is 
such,  that  it  will  not  be  a  disparagement  to 
be  the  meanest  author  in  it  Forgive  me, 
my  lord,  for  taking  this  occasion  of  telling 
all  the  world  how  ardently  I  love  and  ho- 
nour you;  and  that  I  am,  with  the  utmost 
gratitude  for  all  your  favours, 

MV  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  most  obe- 
dient, ana  most  humble  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR. 


VOLUME  THE  THIRD. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  BOYLE. • 


Sir,  1712. 

As  the  professed  design  of  this  work  is  to 
entertain  its  readers  in  general,  without 
giving  offence  to  any  particular  person,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  out  so  proper  a 
patron  for  it  as  yourself,  there  being  none 
whose  merit  is  more  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  all  parties,  and  who  has  made 
himself  more  friends,  and  fewer  enemies. 
Your  great  abilities  and  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity, in  those  high  employments  which 

Chave  passed  through,  f  would  not  have 
i  able  to  have  raised  you  this  general 
approbation,  had  they  not  been  accom- 
panied with  that  moderation  in  a  high  for- 
tune, and  that  affability  of  manners,  which 
are  so  conspicuous  through  all  parts  of  your 


•Youiuftmt  *nn  of  Charlrs  Lord  Clifford.  He 
created  Baron  Charteton,  in  1714 ;  but  dying, 
ia  1725,  the  title  died  with  him. 

t  He  «u  tevernl  yean  wcreury  of  itate  during  the 
faign  of  Queen  Anne. 


life.  Your  aversion  to  any  ostentatious  arts 
of  setting  to  show  those  great  services  which 
you  have  done  the  public,  has  not  likewise  a 
little  contributed  to  that  universal  acknow- 
ledgment which  is  paid  you  by  your  coun- 
try. 

The  consideration  of  this  part  of  your 
character,  is  that  which  hinders  me  from 
enlarging  on  those  extraordinary  talents 
which  have  given  you  so  great  a  figure  in 
the  British  senate,  as  well  as  in  that  ele- 
gance and  politeness  which  appear  in  your 
more  retired  conversation.  I  should  be  un- 
pardonable if,  after  what  I  have  said,  I 
should  longer  detain  you  with  an  address  of 
this  nature:  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  it, 
without  acknowledging  those  great  obliga- 
tions which  you  have  laid  upon, 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 


VOLUME  THE  FOURTH. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 


Mu  Lord,  1712. 

As  it  is  natural  to  have  a  fondness  for 
what  has  cost  us  much  time  and  attention 
to  produce,  I  hope  your  grace  will  forgive 
my  endeavour  to  preserve  this  work  from 
oblivion  by  affixing  to  it  your  memorable 


I  shall  not  here  presume  to  mention  the 
illustrious  passages  of  your  life,  which  are 
celebrated  by  the  whole  age,  and  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  most  sublime  pens;  but  if 
I  could  convey  you  to  posterity  in  your  pri- 
vate character,  and  describe  the  stature, 
the  behaviour,  and  aspect,  of  the  Duke  of 
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Marlborough,  I  question  not  but  it  would 
fill  the  reader  with  more  agreeable  images, 
and  give  him  a  more  delightful  entertain- 
ment than  what  can  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing or  any  other  book. 

One  cannot  indeed  without  offence  to 
yourself  observe,  that  you  excel  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  the  least,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
endowments.  Nor  were  it  a  circumstance 
to  be  mentioned,  if  the  graces  and  attrur- 
tions  of  your  person  were  not  the  only  pre- 
eminence you  have  alxne  others,  which  is 
left  almost  unobserved  by  greater  writers- 
Yet  how  pleasing  would  it  be  to  those 
who  shall  read  the  surprising  revolutions  in 
your  story,  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
your  ordinarv  life  and  deportment!  How 
pleasing  would  it  be  to  hear  that  the  same 
man,  who  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the 
countries  of  all  that  had  opposed  the  cause 
of  libertv,  and  struck  a  terror  into  the 
armies  of  France,  had,  in  the  midst  of  his 
high  station,  a  behaviour  as  gentle  as  is 
usual  in  the  first  steps  towards  greatness! 
And  if  it  were  possible  to  express  that  easy 
grandeur,  which  did  at  once  persuade  and 
command,  it  would  appear  as  clearly  to 
those  to  come,  as  it  does  to  his  contempora- 
ries, that  all  the  great  events  which  were 
brought  to  pass  under  the  conduct  of  so 
well-governed  a  spirit,  were  the  blessings 
v£  heaven  upon  wisdom  and  valour;  and  all 
which  seem  adverse,  fell  out  by  divine  per- 
mission, which  we  are  not  to  search  into. 
You  have  passed  that  year  of  life  wherein 


the  most  able  and  fortunate  captain  before 
vourtime,declared  he  had  lived  long  enough 
both  to  nature  and  to  glory;  and  your  grace 
may  make  that  reflection  with  much  more 
justice.  He  spoke  it  after  he  had  arrived 
at  empire  by  an  usurpation  upon  those 
whom  he  had  enslaved :  but  the  Prince  of 
Nindelheim*  may  rejoice  in  a  sovereignty 
which  was  the  gift  of  him  whose  dominions 
he  had  preserved. 

Glory  established  upon  the  uninterrupted 
success  of  honourable  designs  and  actions, 
is  not  subject  to  diminution;  nor  can  any 
attempts  prevail  against  it,  but  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  narrow  circuit  of  rumour 
Dears  to  the  unlimited  extent  of  fame. 

We  may  congratulate  your  grace  not  only 
upon  your  high  achievements,  but  likewise 
upon  the  happy  expiration  of  your  com- 
mand, by  which  your  glory  is  put  out  of 
the  power  of  fortune:  and  when  your  per- 
son shall  be  so  too,  that  the  Author  and 
Disposer  of  all  things  may  place  you  in  that 
higher  mansion  of  bliss  and  immortality 
which  is  prepared  for  good  princes,  law- 
givers, and  heroes,  when  he  in  his  due  time 
removes  them  from  the  envy  of  mankind, 
is  the  hearty  prayer  of, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient,  most  devoted, 
humble  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 


•  Thin  title  w»»  conferral  upon  tin-  Duke  by  the  Em- 
peror, after  lite  battle  of  Hocluladt. 


VOLUME  THE  FIFTH. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  WHARTON. 


Mu  Lord,  1712-13. 

The  author  of  the  Spectator,  having  pre- 
fixed before  each  of  his  volumes  the  name 
of  some  great  persons  to  whom  he  has  par- 
ticular obligations,  lays  his  claim  to  your 
lordship's  patronage  upon  the  same  ac- 
count. I  must  confess,  my  lord,  had  not  I 
already  received  great  instances  of  your 
favour,  I  should  have  been  afraid  of  sub- 
mitting a  work  of  this  nature  to  your  peru- 
sal. You  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  men,  and  all  the  parts  of 
human  life,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  least 
misrepresentation  of  them  to  escape  your 
notice.  It  is  your  lordship's  particular  dis- 
tinction that  you  are  master  of  the  whole 
compass  of  business,  and  have  signalized 
yonraelf  in  all  the  different  scenes  of  it 
We  admire  some  for  the  dignity,  others  for 
the  popularity  of  their  behaviour;  some  for 
their  clearness  of  judgment,  others  for  their 
happiness  of  expression;  some  for  the  lay- 
ing of  schemes,  and  others  for  the  putting 
them  in  execution.   It  isyourlordship  only 


who  enjoys  these  several  talents  united,  and 
that  too  in  as  great  perfection  as  others  pos- 
sess them  singly.  Your  enemies  acknow- 
ledge this  great  extent  in  your  lordship's 
character,  at  the  same  time  that  they  use 
their  utmost  industry  and  invention  to  de- 
rogate from  it  But  it  is  for  your  honour 
that  those  who  are  now  your  enemies  were 
always  so.  You  have  acted  in  so  much  con- 
sistency with  yourself,  and  promoted  the 
interests  of  your  country  in  so  uniform  a 
manner,  that  even  those  who  would  misre- 
present your  generous  designs  for  the  public 
good,  cannot  but  approve  the  steadiness  and 
intrepidity  with  which  you  pursue  them. 
It  is  a  most  sensible  pleasure  to  me  that  I 
have  this  opportunity  of  professing  myself 
one  of  your  great  admirers,  and  in  a  very 
particular  manner, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  and 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR. 
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VOLUME  THE  SIXTH. 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 


My  Lord,  1712-13. 

Vkry  many  favours  and  civilities  (re- 
ceived from  you  in  a  private  capacity) 
which  I  have  no  other  way  to  acknowledge, 
will,  1  hope,  excuse  this  presumption;  out 
the  justice  I,  as  a  Spectator,  owe  your  cha- 
racter, places  me  above  the  want  of  an 
excuse.  Candour  and  openness  of  heart, 
which  shine  in  all  your  words  and  actions, 
exact  the  highest  esteem  from  all  who  have 
the  honour  to  know  you ;  and  a  winning 
condescension  to  all  subordinate  to  you, 
made  business  a  pleasure  to  those  who  ex- 
ecuted it  under  vou,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  heightened  her  majesty's  favour  to  all 
those  who  had  the  happiness  of  having  it 
conveyed  through  your  hands.  A  secretin 
of  state,  in  the  interest  of  mankind,  joined 
with  that  of  his  fellow-subjects,  accom- 
plished with  a  great  facility  and  elegance 
in  all  the  modern  as  well  as  ancient  lan- 
guages, was  a  happy  and  proper  member 
of  a  ministry,  by  whose  services  your  sove- 
reign is  in  so  high  and  flourishing  a  condi- 
tion, as  makes  all  other  princes  and  poten- 


tates powerful  or  inconsiderable  in  Europe, 
as  they  are  friends  or  enemies  to  Great 
Britain.  The  importance  of  those  great 
events  which  happened  during  that  ad- 
ministration in  which  your  lordship  bore  so 
important  a  charge,  will  be  acknowledged 
as  long  as  time  shall  endure.  I  shall  not 
therefore  attempt  to  rehearse  those  illus- 
trious passages,  but  give  this  application  a 
more  private  and  particular  turn,  in  desir- 
ing your  lordship  would  continue  your  fa- 
vour and  patronage  to  me,  as  you  arc  a 
gentleman  of  the  most  polite  literature,  and 
perfectly  accomplished  in  the  knowledge 
of  books*  and  men,  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  beseech  your  indulgence  to  the  fol- 
lowing leaves,  and  the  author  of  them,  who 
is,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  respect, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  obliged,  obedient, 
and  humble  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 


•  Hi*  lordnhip  wa«  thr  founder  of  the  fjilendid  hoA 
truly  valuable  library  at  AUhorp. 


VOLUME  THE  SEVE1CTII. 


TO  MR.  METHUEN .• 


Sir, 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  publishing  the  gratitude  I  owe  you 
for  the  place  you  allow  me  in  your  friend- 
ship and  familiarity.  I  will  not  acknow- 
ledge to  you  that  I  have  often  had  you  in 
my  thoughts,  when  I  have  endeavoured  to 
draw,  in  sonic  parts  of  these  discourses,  the 
character  of  a  good-natured,  honest,  and 
accomplished  gentleman.  But  such  repre- 
sentations give  my  reader  an  idea  of  a  per- 
son blameless  only,  or  only  laudable  for 
such  perfections  as  extend  no  farther  than 
to  his  own  private  advantage  and  reputa- 
tion. 

But  when  I  speak  of  you,  I  celebrate  one 
who  has  had  the  happiness  of  possessing  also 
those  qualities  which  make  a  man  useful  to 
society,  and  of  having  had  opportunities 
of  exerting  them  in  the  most  conspicuous 


•Of  Riahop*  Canirtf*.  in  iho  county  of  Wllta;  after- 
warda  fir  Paul  Methoen.  K.  R.  He  wan  several  yearn 
amhawador  at  the  eourt  of  Liabon,  avberc  he  conducted 


The  great  part  you  had,  as  British  am- 
bassador, in  procuring  and  cultivating  the 
advantageous  commerce  between  the  courts 
of  England  and  Portugal,  has  purchased 
you  the  lasting  esteem  of  all  who  under- 
stand the  interest  of  either  nation. 

Those  personal  excellencies  which  are 
overrated  by  the  ordinary  world,  and  too 
much  neglected  by  wise  men,  you  have  ap- 
plied with  the  justest  skill  and  judgment. 
The  most  graceful  address  in  horseman- 
ship, in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  in  danc- 
ing, has  been  employed  by  you  as  lower 
arts;  and  as  they  have  occasionally  served 
to  cover  or  introduce  the  talents  of  a  skil- 
ful minister. 

But  your  abilities  have  not  appeared  only 
in  one  nation.  When  it  was  your  province  to 
act  as  her  majesty's  minister  at  the  court  of 
Savoy,  at  that  time  encamped,  you  accom- 
panied that  gallant  prince  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  and  shared  by 
his  side  the  dangers  of  that  glorious  day  in 
which  he  recovered  his  capital.  As  far  as 
it  regards  personal  qualities,  you  attained. 
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in  that  one  hour,  the  highest  military  re- 
putation. The  behaviour  of  our  minister 
in  the  action,  and  the  good  offices  done  the 
vanquished  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  gave  both  the  conqueror  and  the 
captive  the  most  lively  examples  of  the 
courage  and  generosity  of  the  nation  he  re- 
presented. 

Your  friends  and  companions  in  your  ab- 
sence frequently  talk  these  things  of  you; 
and  you  cannot  hide  from  us  (by  the  most 
discreet  silence  in  any  thing  which  regards 
yourself)  that  the  frank  entertainment  we 


have  at  your  table,  your  easy  condescension 
in  little  incidents  of  mirth  and  diversion, 
and  general  complacency  of  manners,  are 
far  from  being  the  greatest  obligations  we 
have  to  you.  I  do  assure  you,  there  is  not 
one  of  your  friends  has  a  greater  sense  of 
your  merit  in  general,  and  of  the  fai 
you  every  day  do  us,  than, 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 


VOLUME  THE  EIGHTH. 


TO  WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB,  ESQ.  * 


The  seven  former  volumes  of  the  Spec- 
having  been  dedicated  to  some  ot  the 
celebrated  persons  of  the  age,  I  take 
to  inscribe  this  eighth  and  last  to  you, 
as  to  a  gentleman  who  hath  ever  been  am- 
bitious of  appearing  in  the  best  company. 

You  are  now  wholly  retired  from  the 
busy  part  of  mankind,  and  at  leisure  to  re- 
flect upon  your  past  achievements;  for 
which  reason  I  look  upon  you  as  a  person 
very  well  qualified  for  a  dedication. 

I  may  possibly  disappoint  my  readers, 
and  yourself  too,  if  I  do  not  endeavour  on 
tins  occasion  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
with  your  virtues.  And  here,  sir,  I  shall 
not  compliment  you  upon  your  birth,  per- 
son, or  fortune;  nor  on  any  other  the  like 
perfections  which  you  possess,  whether  you 
will  or  no;  but  shall  only  touch  upon  those 
which  are  of  your  own  acquiring,  and  in 
which  every  one  must  allow  you  have  a 
real  merit. 

Your  janty  air  and  easy  motion,  the  vo- 
lubility of  your  discourse,  the  suddenness 
of  your  laugh,  the  management  of  your 
snuff-box,  with  the  whiteness  of  your  hands 
and  teeth  (which  have  justly  gained  you 
the  envy  of  the  most  polite  part  of  the 
male  world,  and  the  love  of  the  greatest 
beauties  in  the  female)  are  entirely  to  be 
ascrilied  to  your  own  personal  genius  and 
application. 

You  are  formed  for  these  accomplish- 
ments by  a  happy  turn  of  nature,  and  have 
finished  yourself  in  them  by  the  utmost  im- 
provements of  art.  A  man  that  is  defective 
in  cither  of  these  qualifications  (whatever 
may  be  the  secret  ambition  of  his  heart) 
must  never  hope  to  make  the  figure  you 
have  done,  among  the  fashionable  part  of 
his  species.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  we  see 
such  multitudes  of  aspiring  young  men  fall 
riiort  of  you  in  all  these  beauties  of  your 
character,  notwithstanding  the  study  and 
practice  of  them  is  the  whole  business  of 

*  Ocnertliy  vupimwd  to  \x  CoL  Clcland. 


their  lives.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
free  and  disengaged  behaviour  of  a  fine 
gentleman  makes  as  many  awkward  beaux, 
as  the  easiness  of  your  favourite  hath  made 
insipid  poets. 

At  present  you  are  content  to  aim  all 
your  charms,  at  your  own  spouse,  without 
farther  thought  of  mischief  to  any  others 
of  the  sex.  I  know  you  had  formerly 
a  very  great  contempt  for  that  pedantic 
race  of  mortals  who  call  themselves  philo- 
sophers; and  yet,  to  your  honour  be  it 
spoken,  there  is  not  a  sage  of  them  all  could 
have  better  acted  up  to  their  precepts  in 
one  of  the  most  important  points  of  life:  I 
mean,  in  that  generous  disregard  of  popu- 
lar opinion  which  you  showed  some  years 
ago,  when  you  chose  for  your  wife  an  ob- 
scure young  woman,  who  doth  not  indeed 
pretend  to  an  ancient  family,  but  has  cer- 
tainly as  many  forefathers  as  any  lady  in 
the  land,  if  she  could  but  reckon  up  their 
names. 

I  must  own  I  conceived  very  extraordi- 
nary hopes  of  you  from  the  moment  that 
you  confessed  your  age,  and  from  eight- 
and-forty  (where  ^ou  had  stuck  so  many 
years)  very  ingeniously  stepped  into  your 
grand  climacteric  Your  deportment  has 
since  been  very  venerable  and  becoming. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed,  you  make  a  re- 
gular appearance  every  quarter-sessions 
among  your  brothers  of  the  quorum;  and 
if  things  go  on  as  they  do,  stand  fair  for 
being  a  colonel  of  the  militia.  I  am  told 
that  your  time  passes  away  as  agreeablv 
in  the  amusements  of  a  country  life,  as  it 
ever  did  in  the  gallantries  of  the  town;  and 
that  you  now  take  as  much  pleasure  in  the 
planting  of  young  trees,  as  you  did  formerly 
in  the  cutting  down  of  your  old  ones.  In 
short,  we  hear  from  all  hands  that  you  are 
thoroughly  reconciled  to  your  dirty  acres, 
and  have  not  too  much  wit  to  look  into  your 
own  estate. 

After  having  spoken  thus  much  of  my 
patron,  I  must  take  the  privilege  of  an  au- 
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thor  in  saving  something  of  myself.  I  shall 
therefore  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  have  pur- 
posely omitted  setting  those  marks  to  the 
end  of  every  paper,  which  appeared  in  my 
former  volumes,  that  vou  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  Sirs.  Honeycomb  the 
shrewdness  of  your  conjectures,  "by  ascrib- 
ing every  speculation  to  its  proper  author: 


though  yiHi  know  how  often  many  pro- 
found critics  Hi  style  and  sentiments  have 
very  judiciously  erred  in  this  particular, 
before  they  were  let  into  the  secret.  I 
am, 

SIB, 

faithful  humble  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR. 


THE  BOOKSELLER  TO  THE  READER 

^  In  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-second  |  Perhaps  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  inform 
Spectator  the  reader  will  find  an  account  I  the  reader,  that  no  other  papers  which 
of  the  rise  of  this  eighth  and  last  volume,  j  have  appeared  under  the  title  of  the  Spec- 
I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  the  j  tator,  since  the  closing  of  this  eighth  vol- 
several  gentlemen  who  were  concerned  in  ume,  were  written  by  any  of  those  gentle- 
this  work  to  let  me  acquaint  the  world  with  men  who  had  a  hand  in  this  or  the  former 
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No.  1.]    Thnrtday,  March  1,  1710-11. 

Non  fumum  f  x  fuls«re.  a«*U  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  ui  apeeiosa  dehinc  miracula  promat. 

Uar.  Art  Poet.  w.  143. 

One  with  a  flash  begins,  a  ad  end*  in  smoke ; 
Another  out  of  smoke  brinrs  glorious  light. 
And.  (without  raising  expectation  high) 
Surprises  ua  with  dazzling  miracles.  Rofconmon. 

I  have  observed  that  a  reader  seldom 
peruses  a  book  with  pleasure,  till  he  knows 
whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair 
man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition,  mar- 
ried or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particulars 
of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much 
to  the  right  understanding  of  ,an  author. 
To  gratify  this  curiosity,  which  is  so  na- 
tural to  a  reader,  I  design  this  paper  and 
my  next,  as  prefatory  discourses  to  my  fol- 
lowing writings,  ana  shall  give  some  ac- 
count in  them  of  the  several  persons  that  are 
engaged  in  this  work.  As  the  chief  trouble 
of  compiling,  digesting  and  correcting  will 
fall  to  my  share,  I  must  do  myself  the  jus- 
tice to  open  the  work  with  my  own  history. 

I  was  born  to  a  small  hereditary  estate, 
which  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  vil- 
lage where  it  lies,  was  bounded  by  the 
same  hedges  and  ditches  in  William  the 
Conqueror's  time  that  it  is  at  present,  and 
has  been  delivered  down  from  father  to 
son,  whole  and  entire,  without  the  loss  or 
acquisition  of  a  single  field  or  meadow, 
during  the  space  of  six  hundred  years. 
There  runs  a  story  in  the  family,  that 
when  my  mother  was  gone  with  child  of 
me  about  three  months,  she  dreamt  that 
she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  judge.  Whe- 
ther this  might  proceed  from  a  lawsuit 
which  was  then  depending  in  the  family, 
or  my  father's  being  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
I  cannot  determine;  for  I  am  not  so  vain 
as  to  think  it  presaged  any  dignity  that  I 
should  arrive  at  in  my  future  life,  though 
that  was  the  interpretation  which  the 
neighbourhood  put  upon  it  The  gravity 
of  my  behaviour  at  my  very  first  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  and*  all  the  time  that  I 
sucked,  seemed  to  favour  my  mother's 
dream :  for,  as  she  has  often  told  me,  I 
threw  away  mv  rattle  before  I  was  two 
months  old,'  and  would  not  make  use  of  my 
coral  until  they  had  taken  away  the  bells 
from  it. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  infancv,  there  be- 
ing nothing  in  it  remarkable,  \  shall  pass 


it  over  in  silence.  I  find,  that  during  my 
nonage,  I  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  sul- 
len youth,  but  was  always  a  favourite  with 
my  schoolmaster,  who  used  to  say,  'that 
mv  parts  were  solid,  and  would  wear  well.' 
I  had  not  been  long  at  the  university,  be- 
fore I  distinguished  myself  bv  a  most  pro- 
found silence ;  for  during  the  space  of 
eight  years,  excepting  in  the  public  exer- 
cises of  the  college,  1  scarce  uttered  the 
quantity  cf  an  hundred  words;  and  indeed 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  spoke  three 
sentences  together  in  my  whole  life. 
Whilst  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  I  ap- 
plied myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my 
studies,  that  there  are  very  few  celebrated 
bocks,  cither  in  the  learned  cr  the  modern 
tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  re- 
solved to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  and 
therefore  left  the  university,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  odd,  unaccountable  fellow,  that 
had  a  great  deal  of  learning,  if  I  would  but 
show  it.  An  insatiable  thirst  after  know- 
ledge carried  me  into  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  which  there  was  any  thing  new 
or  strange  to  be  seen;  nay,  to 'such  a  de- 
gree was  my  curiosity  raised,  that  having 
read  the  controversies  of  some  great  men 
concerning  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  I 
made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  pur- 
pose to  take  the  measure  of  a  pyramid: 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  w:t  my  self  right  in  that 
particular,  returned  to  my  native  country 
with  great  satisfaction.  • 

I  have  {xissed  my  latter  years  in  this  city, 
where  I  am  frequently  seen  in  most  public 
places,  though  there  are  not  above  half  a 
dozen  of  my  select  friends  that  know  me; 
of  whom  my  next  paper  shall  give  a  more 
particular  account.  There  is  no  place  of 
general  resort  wherein  I  do  not  often 
make  my  appearance;  sometimes!  am  seen 
thrusting  mv  head  into  a  round  of  politi- 
cians at  Will's,  and  listening  with  great  at- 
tention to  the  narratives  that  are  made  in 
those  little  circular  audiences.  Sometimes 
I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's,!  and  whilst  I 


*  This  ia,  probably,  an  allusion  to  Mr.  JohnOrettvca, 
astronomical  proiessor  at  Oxford,  who  in  1M6  publish- 
ed a  work  entitled  •  Pyrautidographia.' 

t  Child's  rorti'*'  houae  w»a  in  St.  Paul's  cburrh-yanl, 
and  much  frequented  by  the  clergy  ;  8t.  Jame.«'*  ia  in 
iu  original  situation ;  Jonathan's  was  in  Change- 
alley,  and  the  Rose  was  on  the  west  side  of  Temple- bar. 
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seem  attentive  to  nothing  but  the  Post- 
man, overhear  the  conversation  of  every 
table  in  the  room.  I  appear  on  Sunday 
nights  at  St.  James's  coffee-house,  anil 
sometimes  join  the  little  committee  of  po- 
litics in  the  inncr-romn,  as  one  who  comes 
there  to  hear  and  improve.  My  face  is 
likewise  very  well  known  at  the  Grecian, 
the  Cocoa-tree,  and  in  the  theatres  both  of 
Drury-lane  and  the  Hay-market.  I  have 
been  taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the  Ex- 
change for  above  these  ten  years,  and 
sometimes  pass  for  a  Je  w  in  the  assembly 
of  stock-jobbers  at  Jonathan's.  In  short, 
wherever  I  sec  a  cluster  of  people,  I  al- 
ways mix  with  them,  though  I  never  open 
mylips  but  in  my  own  club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a 
Spectator  of  mankind,  than  as  one  of  the 
species,  by  which  means  I  have  made  my- 
self a  speculative  statesman,  soldier,  mer- 
chant, and  artisan,  without  ever  meddling 
with  any  practical  part  in  life.  I  am  very 
well  versed  in  the  theory  of  a  husband,  or 
a  father,  and  can  discern  the  erro!"s  in  the 
economy,  business,  and  diversion  of  others, 
better  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  them; 
as  standers-by  discover  bkrts,  which  arc 
apt  to  escape  those  who  arc  in  the  game. 
I  never  espoused  any  party  with  violence, 
and  am  resolved  to  observe  an  exact  neu- 
trality between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  un- 
less 1  shall  be  forced  to  declare  myself  bv 
the  hostilities  of  either  side.  In  short,  1 
have  acted  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life  as  a 
looker-on,  which  is  the  character  I  intend 
to  preserve  in  this  paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  just  so  much  of 
my  historv  and  character,  as  to  let  him  see 
I  am  not  altogether  unqualified  for  the  busi- 
ness I  have  undertaken.  As  for  other  par- 
ticulars in  my  life  and  adventures,  I  shall 
insert  them  in  following  papers,  as  I  shall 
sec  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  when  I 
consider  how  much  I  have  seen,  read,  and 
heard,  I  begin  to  blame  my  own  tacitur- 
nity; and  since  I  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination, to  communicate  the  fulness  of  my 
heart  in  speech,  I  am  resolved  to  do  it  in 
writing,  and  to  print  myself  out,  if  possi- 
ble, before  I  die.  I  have  been  often  told 
by  my  friends,  that  it  is  a  pity  so  many 
useful  discoveries  which  I  have  made 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  a  silent  man. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  I  shall  publish 
a  sheet  full  of  thoughts  every  morning,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  contemporaries;  and  if  I 
can  any  way  contribute  to  the  diversion,  or 
improvement  of  the  country  in  which  I 
live,  I  shall  leave  it  when  I  am  summoned 
out  of  it,  with  the  secret  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points 
which  I  have  not  spoken  to  in  this  paper; 
and  which,  for  several  important  reasons, 
I  must  keep  to  myself,  at  least  for  some 
time:  I  mean  an  account  of  my  name,  mv 
age,  and  my  lodgings.  I  must  confess,  1 
would  gratify  my  reader  in  any  thing  that 


is  reasonable;  but  as  for  these  three  parti- 
culars, though  I  am  sensible  they  might 
tend  very  much  to  the  embellishment  of 
my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  communicating  them  to  the  public 
They  would  indeed  draw  me  out  of  that  ob- 
scurity which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many 
years,  and  expose  me  in  public  places  to 
several  salutes  and  civilities,  which  have 
been  always  very  disagreeable  to  me;  for 
the  greatest  pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the  being 
talked  to,  and  being  stared  at.  It  is  for 
this  reason  likewise,  that  I  keep  my  com- 
plexion and  dress  as  very  great  secrets; 
though  it  is  not  impossiblc'but  I  may  make 
discoveries  of  both  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon 
myself,  I  shall  in  to-morrow's  paper  give 
an  account  of  those  gentlemen  wno  are  con- 
cerned with  me  in  this  work;  for,  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  a  plan  of  it  is  laid  and 
concerted  (as  all  other  matters  of  import- 
ance are)  in  a  club.  However,  as  my 
friends  have  engaged  me  to  stand  in  the 
front,  those  who  have  a  mind  to  corre- 
spond with  me,  may  direct  their  letters  to 
the  Spectator,  at  Mr.  Buckley's,  in  Little 
Britain.  For  I  must  further  acquaint  the 
reader,  that  though  our  club  meet  only  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  we  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  sit  every  night  for 
the  inspection  of  all  such  papers  as  may 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  pub- 
lic weal.  .  C. 
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The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of 
Worcestershire,  of  an  ancient  descent,  a 
baronet,  his  name  is  sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 
His  great  grandfather  was  inventor  of  that 
famous  country-dance  which  is  called  after 
him.  All  who  know  that  shire  are  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and  the 
merits  of  sir  Roger.  He  is  a  gentleman 
that  is  very  singular  in  his  behaviour,  but 
his  singularities  proceed  from  his  good 
sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  world,  only  as  he  thinks  the 
world  is  in  the  wrong.  However,  this  hu- 
mour creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does 
nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy;  and  his 
being  unconfined  to  modes  and  forms, 
makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more  capa- 
ble to  please  and  oblige  all  who  know  him. 
When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho- 
square.*   It  is  said,  he  keeps  himself  a 


•  Sofoo  »qu»r*  wan  at  that  time  the  Kt-nteefciit  part 
of  the  town.  The  handfome  home,  built  by  the  i 


mnat«  Dukr  of  Monmouth,  occupied,  until  the 
1773.  the  whole  of  the  grouud  oa  which  Batti 
bulldogs  now  aund. 
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bachelor  by  reason  he  was  crossed  in  love 
by  a  perverse  beautiful  widow  of  the  next 
county  to  him.  Before  this  disappoint- 
ment, sir  Roger  was  what  vou  call  a  fine 
gentleman,  had  oftcri  supped  with  my  Lord 
Rochester  and  sir  George  Etherege,  fought 
a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and 
|  kicked  bully  Dawson*  in  a  public  coffee- 
house for  calling  him  youngster.  But  be- 
ing ill  used  by  the  abovementioned  widow, 
he  was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a  half; 
and  though,  his  temper  being  naturally  jo- 
vial, he  at  last  got  over  it,  he  grew  careless 
of  liimself,  and  never  dressed  afterwards. 
He  continues  to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of 
the  same  rut  that  were  in  fashion  at  the 
time  of  his  repulse,  which,  in  his  merry 
humours,  he  tells  us  has  been  in  and  out 
twelve  times  since  he  first  wore  it  It  is 
said  Sir  Roger  grew  humble  in  his  desires 
after  he  had  forgot  his  cruel  beauty,  inso- 
much that  it  is  reported  he  has  frequently 
offended  in  point  of  chastity  with  beggars 
and  gypsies:  but  this  is  looked  upon,  by  his 
friends,  rather  as  a  matter  of  raillery  than 
truth.  He  is  now  in  his  fiftv-sixth  year, 
cheerful,  gav,  and  hearty;  keeps  a  good 
house  both  in  town  and  country;  a  great 
lover  of  mankind:  but  there  is  such  a 
mirthful  cast  in  his  behaviour,  that  he  is 
rather  beloved  than  esteemed.  His  tenants 
grow  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied,  all 
the  young  women  profess  love  to  him,  and 
the  young  men  are  glad  of  his  company. 
When  he  comes  into  a  house,  he  calls  the 
servants  by  their  names,  and  talks  all  the 
way  up  stairs  to  a  visit.  I  must  not  omit, 
that  Sir  Roger  is  a  justice  of  the  quorum; 
that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a  quarter-sessions 
with  great  abilities,  and  three  months  ago 
gained  universal  applause,  by  explaining 
a  passage  in  the  game-act. 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  au- 
thority among  us  is  another  bachelor,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  man 
of  great  probity,  wit  and  understanding; 
but  he  has  chosen  his  place  of  residence 
rather  to  obey  the  direction  of  an  old  hu- 
moursome  father,  than  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  inclinations.  He  was  placed  there  to 
■midy  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  is  the  most 
learned  of  any  of  the  house  in  those  of  the 
stage.  Aristotle  and  Longinus  are  much 
better  understood  by  him  than  Littleton  or 
Coke.  The  father  sends  up  every  post 
questions  relating  to  marriage-articles, 
leases  and  tenures,  in  the  neighbourhood; 
all  which  questions  he  agree  s  with  an  at- 
torney to  answer  and  take  care  of  in  the 
lump!  He  is  studying  the  passions  them- 
selves when  he  should  be  inquiring  into  the 
debates  among  men  which  arise  from 
them.  He  knows  the  argument  of  each  of 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully, 

•  TnU  fellow  wu  a  noted  tharprr,  twagRWer,  anil 
<klia uriw  about  town,  M  the  time  here  pointed  out; 
he  »a«  well  known  in  Blackfrinr*  and  it*  then  infa- 
mout  purlieu* 


but  not  one  case  in  the  reports  of  our  own 
courts.  No  one  ever  took  him  for  a  fool; 
but  none,  except  his  intimate  friends,  know 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit.  This  turn 
makes  him  at  once  both  disinterested  and 
agreeable.  As  few  of  his  thoughts  are 
drawn  from  business,  thev  arc  most  of  them 
fit  for  conversation.  His  taste  for  books 
is  a  little  too  just  for  the  age  he  Uvea  in; 
he  has  read  all,  but  approves  cf  \  ery  few. 
His  familiarity  with  the  customs,  manners, 
actions  and  writings  of  the  ancients,  makes 
him  a  very  delicate  observer  of  what  oc- 
curs to  him  in  the  present  world.  He  is  an 
excellent  critic,  and  the  time  of  the  play 
is  his  hair  of  business;  exactly  at  five  he 
passes  through  New-Inn,  crosses  through 
Russel-court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  Will's 
till  the  play  begins;  he  has  his  shoes  rub- 
bed and  his  periwig  powdered  at  the  bar- 
ber's as  you  go  into  the  Rose.  It  is  for 
the  good  of  the  audience  when  he  is  at 
a  play,  for  the  actors  have  an  ambition  to 
please  him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport,  a  merchant  of  great, 
eminence  in  the  citv  of  London;  a  person 
of  indefatigable  industry,  strong  reason,  '* 
and  great  experience.  His  notions  of  trade 
arc  noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich 
man  has  usually  some  sly  way  of  jesting, 
which  would  make  no  great  figure  were  he 
not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  sea  the  British 
Common.  He  is  acquainted  with  com- 
merce in  all  its  parts,  and  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  a  stupid  ana  barbarous  way  to  extend 
dominion  by  arms;  for  true  power  is  to  be 
got  by  arts  and  industry.  He  will  often 
argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were 
well  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  one 
nation;  and  if  another,  from  another.  I 
have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence 
makes  more  lasting  acquisitions  than  va- 
lour, and  that  sloth  has  ruined  more  na- 
tions than  the  sword.  He  abounds  in  se- 
veral frugal  maxims,  amongst  which  the 
greatest  favourite  is,  « A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  got. '  A  general  trader  of  gotxl  sense 
is  pleasanter  company  than  a  general  scho- 
lar; and  Sir  Andrew  having  a  natural  un- 
affected eloquence,  the  perspicuity  of  his 
discourse  gives  the  same  pleasure  that  wit 
would  in  another  man.  He  has  made  his 
fortune  himself;  and  says  that  England 
mav  be  richer  than  other  kingdoms,  by  as 
plain  methods  as  he  himself  is  richer  than 
other  men;  though  at  the  same  time  I  can 
say  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a  point  in 
the  compass,  but  blows  home  a  ship  in 
which  he  is  an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room 
sits  Captain  Sentry,  a  gentleman  of  great 
ceurage,  good  understanding,  but  invinci- 
ble modesty.  He  is  one  of  those  that  de- 
serve very  well  but  are  very  awkward  at 
putting  their  talents  within  the  observation 
of  such  as  should  take  notice  of  them.  He 
was  some  years  a  captain,  and  behaved 
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himself  with  great  gallantry  in  several  en- 
gagements and  at  several  sieges;  hut  hav- 
ing a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and  l><  in.; 
next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  lie  has  quitted  a  way 
of  life  in  which  no  man  can  rise  suitably  to 
his  merit,  who  is  not  something  of  a  cour- 
tier as  well  as  a  soldier.  1  have  heard  him 
often  lament,  that  in  a  profession  where 
merit  is  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  view, 
impudence  should  get  the  better  of  modes- 
ty. When  he  has  talked  to  this  purpose, 
I  never  heard  him  make  a  sour  expression, 
but  frank lv  confess  that  he  left  the  world, 
because  he  was  not  fit  for  it  A  strict  ho- 
nesty and  an  even  regular  behaviour,  are 
in  themselves  obstacles  to  him  that  must 
press  through  crowds  who  endeavour  at 
the  same  end  with  himself,  the  favour  of  a 
commander.  He  will  however  in  his  way 
of  talk  excuse  generals,  for  not  disposing 
according  to  men's  desert,  or  inquiring  into 
it;  for,  says  lie,  that  great  man  who  has 
a  mind  to  help  me,  has  as  many  to  break 
through  to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  come 
at  him :  therefore  he  will  conclude,  that  the 
V  man  who  would  make  a  figure,  especially 
f  in  a  military  way,  must  get  over  all  false 
modesty,  and  assist  his  patron  against  the 
importunity  of  other  pretenders,  by  a  pro- 
per assurance  in  his  own  vindication.  He 
says  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward  in 
asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect,  as  it  is 
a  military  fear  to  be  slow  in  attacking 
when  it  is  your  duty.  With  this  candour 
does  the  gentleman  speak  of  himself  and 
others.  The  same  frankness  runs  through 
all  his  conversation.  The  military  part 
of  his  life  has  furnished  him  with  many 
adventures,  in  the  relation  of  which  he  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  company;  for  he  is 
never  overbearing,  though  accustomed  to 
command  men  in  the  utmost  degree  below 
him;  nor  ever  too  obsequious,  from  a  habit 
of  obeying  men  highly  above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set 
of  humourists,  unacquainted  with  the  gal- 
lantries and  pleasures  of  the  age,  we  have 
amongst  us  the  gallant  Will  Honeycomb; 
a  gentleman  who,  according  to  his  years, 
should  be  in  the  decline  of  his  life;  but 
Having  ever  been  very  careful  of  his  per- 
jon,  and  always  had  a  very  easy  fortune, 
time  has  made  but  a  very  little  impression, 
either  by  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  or 
traces  on  his  brain.  His  person  is  well 
turned,  and  of  a  good  height.  He  is  very- 
ready  at  that  sort  of  discourse  with  which 
men  usually  entertain  women.  He  has  all 
his  life  dressed  very  well,  and  remembers 
habits  as  others  do  men.  He  can  smile 
when  one  speaks  to  him,  and  laughs  easily. 
He  knows  the  history  of  every  mode,  and 
can  inform  you  from  which  of  the  French 
king's  wenches,  our  wives  and  daughters 
had  this  manner  of  curling  their  hair,  that 
way  of  placing  their  hoods;  whose  frailty 
was  covered  by  such  a  sort  of  petticoat,  and 
whose  vanity  to  show  her  foot  made  that 
part  of  the  dress  so  short  in  such  a  year.  In 
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a  word,  all  his  a  nversation  and  knowledge 
has  been  in  the  female  world.  As  other 
men  of  his  age  will  take  notice  to  you  what 
such  a  minister  said  u  pun  such  and  such  an 
occasion,  he  will  tell  you,  when  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  danced  at  court,  such  a  wo- 
man was  then  smitten,  another  was  taken 
with  him  at  the  head  of  his  troop  in  the 
Park.  In  all  these  important  relations,  he 
has  ever  about  the  same  time  received  a 
kind  glance,  or  a  blow  of  a  fan  from  some 
celebrated  beauty,  mother  of  the  present 
lord  Sue h-a-one. "  If  you  speak  of  a  young 
commoner,  that  said  a  lively  thing  in  the 
house,  he  starts  up,  4  He  has  good  ulood  in 
his  vein;  Tom  Mirable  begot  him;  the 
rogue  cheated  me  in  that  affair;  that  young 
fellow's  mother  used  nic  more  like  a  dog 
than  any  woman  I  ever  made  advances 
to. '  This  way  of  talking  of  his,  very  much 
enlivens  the  conversation  amongst  us  of  a 
more  sedate  turn;  and  I  find  there  is  not 
one  of  the  company,  but  myself,  who  rare- 
ly speak  at  all,  but  speaks  of  him  as  of  that 
sort  of  man,  who  is  usually  called  a  well- 
bred  fine  gentleman.  To  conclude  his  cha- 
racter, where  women  arc  not  concerned, 
he  is  an  honest  worth v  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account 
him,  whom  I  am  next  to  speak  of,  as  one 
of  our  company;  for  he  visits  us  but  seldom, 
but  when  he  dees,  it  adds  to  every  man 
else  a  new  enjoyment  of  himself.  He  is  a 
clergyman,  a  very  philosophic  man,  of  ge- 
neral learning,  great  sanctity  of  life,  and 
the  most  exact  good  breeding.  He  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  of  a  very  weak  constitu- 
tion, and  consequently  caiuiot  accept  of  such 
cares  and  business  as  preferments  in  his 
function  wcultl  oblige  him  to;  he  is  therefore 
among  divines  what  a  chamber-counsellor 
is  among  lawyers.  The  probity  of  his  mind, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  create  him 
followers,  as  being  eloquent  or  loud  ad- 
vances others.  He  seldom  introduces  the 
subject  he  speaks  upon;  but  we  are  so  far 
gone  in  years,  that  he  observes  when  he  is 
among  us,  an  earnestness  to  have  him  fall 
on  some  divine  topic,  which  he  always 
treats  with  much  authority,  as  one  who 
has  no  interest  in  this  world,  as  one  who 
is  hastening  to  the  object  of  all  his  wishes, 
and  conceives  hope  from  his  decays  and  in- 
firmities. These  are  my  ordinary  com- 
panions. R. 
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Et  quoi  quiaque  Ten  Muriio  devinrlua  ndbjrret. 
Aut  quibus  in  rehim  nviltum  sumu»  unto  mormti, 
Atqup  in  qua  ration*  fuit  content!  matin  mens. 
In  Munni*  cadem  plerumque  videmur  obirc. 

Luer.  I.  iv.  959. 

 What  studies  please  what  mo#t  deliebt. 

And  fill  men's  tbougltu.lhcy  dream  tbeni  o'er  at  night. 

Oterh. 

In  one  of  my  rambles,  or  rather  specu- 
lations, I  looked  into  the  great  hall,  where 
the  bank  is  kept,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased 
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to  sec  the  directors,  secretaries,  and  clerks, 
with  all  the  other  members  of  that  weal- 
thy corporation,  ranged  in  their  several 
stations,  according  to  the  parts  they  act 
m  that  just  and  regular  economv.  This 
revived  in  mv  memory  the  many  discourses 
which  I  had  hoth  read  and  heard,  concern- 
ing the  decay  of  public  credit,  with  the 
methods  of  restoring  it,  and  which  in  my 
opinion,  have  always  been  defective,  be- 
cause they  have  always  been  made  with 
an  eye  to  separate  interests,  and  party 
principles. 

The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind 
employment  for  the  whole  night,  so  that 
I  fell  insensibly  into  a  kind  of  methodical 
dream,  which  disposed  all  my  contempla- 
tions into  a  vision  nr  allegory,  or  what  else 
the  reader  shall  please  to  call  it. 

Methnught  I  returned  to  the  great  hall, 
where  1  had  been  the  morning  before,  but 
to  my  surprise,  instead  of  the  company  that 
I  left  there,  I  saw,  towards  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  a  beautiful  virgin  seated  on  a 
throne  of  pold.  Her  name  (as  thev  told 
me)  was  Public  Credit.  The  waits,  in- 
stead of  being  adorned  with  pictures  and 
maps,  were  hung  with  many  acts  of  par- 
liament written  in  golden  letters.  At  the  up- 
per end  of  the  hall  was  the  Magna  Charta, 
with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  Act  of  Toleration  on  the  left. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  which  was  placed  full  in  the 
ere  of  the  virgin  that  sat  upon  the  throne. 
Both  the  sides  of  the  hall  were  covered 
with  such  acts  of  parliament  as  had  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  public  funds. 
The  lady  seemed  to  set  an  unspeakable 
value  upon  these  several  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, insomuch  that  she  often  refreshed  her 
eye  with  them,  and  often  smiled  with  a  se 


letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which 
the  one  or  the  otnerof  them  was  perpetu- 
ally muling  to  her;  and,  according  to  the 
news  she  heard,  to  which  she  was  exceed- 
ingly attentive,  she  changed  colour,  and 
discovered  many  symptoms  of  health  or 
sickness. 

Behind  the  throne  was  a  pnxligicus  heap 
of  bags  of  mono-,  which  were  piled  upon 
one  another  so  high  that  they  touched  the 
ceiling.  The  floor  on  her  right  hand,  and 
on  her  left,  was  covered  with  vast  sums  of 
gold  that  rose  up  in  pyramids  on  either 
side  of  her.  Hut  this  1  did  not  so  much 
wonder  at,  when  I  heard  unon  inquiry,  that 
she  had  the  same  virtue  in  her  touch,  which 
the  p;  ets  tell  us  a  Lydian  king  was  formerly 
possessed  of:  and  that  she  could  convert 
whatever  she  pleased  into  that  precious 
metal. 

After  a  little  dizziness,  and  confused 
hum  of  thought,  which  a  man  often  meets 
with  in  a  dream,  meth ought  the  hall  was 
alarmed,  the  doors  flew  open  and  there  en- 
tered half  a  dozen  of  the  most  hideous 
phantoms  that  I  had  ever  set  n  (even  in  a 
dream)  Ijefore  that  time.  They  came  in 
two  bv  two,  though  matched  in  the  most 
dissociable  manner,  and  mingled  together 
in  a  kind  of  dance.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
describe  their  habits  and  persons,  for  which 
reason  I  shall  only  inform  my  reader,  that 
the  first  couple  were  Tyranny  and  Anar- 
chy, the  second  were  Bigotry  and  Atheism, 
and  the  third  the  genius  of  a  commonwealth, 
and  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age,*  whose  name  I  could  not  learn.  He 
had  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  which  in  the 
dance  he  often  brandished  at  the  Act  of 
Settlement;  and  a  citizen,  who  stood  by  me, 
whispered  in  mv  car,  that  he  saw  a  sponge 
in  his  left  hand,  f  The  dance  of  so  many 


cret  pleasure,  as  she  looked  upon  them;  jarring  natures  put  me  in  mind  of  the  sun, 


but,  at  the  same  time,  showed  a  very  par- 
ticular uneasiness,  if  she  saw  any  thing 
approaching  that  might  hurt  them.  She 
appeared,  indeed,  infinitely  timorous  in  all 
her  behaviour:  and  whether  it  was  from 
the  delicacy  of  her  constitution,  or  that  she 
was  troubled  with  vapours  as  I  was  after- 
wards told  by  one,  who  I  found  was  none 
of  her  well-wishers,  she  changed  colour, 
and  startled  at  every  thing  she  heard.  She 
was  likewise  (as  1  afterwards  found)  a 
greater  valetudinarian  than  any  I  had  ever 
met  with,  even  in  her  own  sex,  and  subject 
to  such  momentary  consumptions,  that  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  she  would  fall  away 
from  the  florid  complexion,  and  most 
healthful  state  of  body,  and  wither  into  a 
skeleton.  Her  recoveries  were  often  as 
sudden  as  her  decays,  insomuch  that  she 
would  revive  in  a  moment  out  of  a  wasting 
distemper,  into  a  habit  of  the  highest  health 
and  vigour. 

I  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing these  quick  turns  and  changes  in  her 
constitution.  There  sat  at  her  feet  a  couple 
of  secretaries,  who  received  every  hour 


moon,  and  earth,  in  the  Rehearsal,  that 
danced  together  for  no  other  end  but  to 
eclipse  one  another. 

The  reader  will  ensilv  suppose,  by  what 
has  been  before  said,  that  the  lady  on  the 
throne  would  have  been  almost  frighted  to 
distraction,  had  she  seen  but  any  one  of 
these  spectres  ;  what  tibial  must  have  been 
her  condition  when  she  saw  them  all  in  a 
body  ?  She  fainted  and  died  away  at  the 
sight. 

'  Et  neqiie  jam  color  est  misto  canelore  ruhori : 
Nec  vipor,  et  virm,  et  qus»  in  odd  visa  plarehant ; 
Nec  corpus  remanct  '         Ovid,  Met.  iii.  40. 


■Hit  spirits  faint. 


Ht  r  blooming  cheeks  asmime  n  pallid  tcint, 
And  scarce  her  form  remains.' 

There  was  as  great  a  change  in  the  hill 
of  money-bags,  and  the  heaps  of  money; 
the  fimncr  shrinking  and  falling  into  so 
many  empty  bags,  that  I  now  found  not 


•  James  Ptuart.  tlie  pretended  Prince  of  Walca,  born 
June  10,  Hit*.   Se«  Tut.  No.  1P7. 
t  To  wipa  out  the  nottoual  debt. 
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above  a  tenth  part  of  them  had  been  filled 
with  money. 

The  rest,  that  took  up  the  same  space, 
and  made  the  same  figure,  as  the  bags  that 
were  really  filled  with  money,  had  been 
blown  up  with  air,  and  called  into  my  me- 
mory the  bags  full  of  wind,  which  Homer 
tells'  us  his  hero  received  as  a  present  I 


in  the  world  to  fame,  to  be  too  anxious 
about  it)  that  upon  the  whole  I  resolved  for 
the  future  to  go  on  in  my  ordinary  way ;  and 
without  too  much  fear  or  hope  about  the 
business  of  reputation,  to  be  very  careful  of 
the  design  of  my  actions,  but  very  negli- 
gent of  the  consequences  of  them. 
It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit  to  act 


from  Aiolus.^  The  great  heaps  of  gold  on  |  by  any  other  rule,  than  the  care  of  satisfy- 
ing our  own  minds  in  what  we  do.  One 
would  think  a  silent  man,  who  concerned 
himself  with  no  one  breathing,  should  be 
very  little  liable  to  misrepresentations;  and 
yet  I  remember  I  was  once  taken  up  for  a 
Jesuit,  for  no  other  reason  but  my  profound 
taciturnity.  It  is  from  this  misfortune,  that 
to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  I  have  ever  since 
iffccted  crowds.  He  who  comes  into  as- 
semblies only  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and 
lot  to  make  a  figure,  enjoys  the  pleasures 
■f  retirement  in  a  more  exquisite  degree* 
han  he  possibly  could  in  his  closet;  the 
over,  the  ambitious,  and  the  miser,  arc 
followed  thither  by  a  worse  crowd  than  any 
they  can  withdraw  from.  To  be  exempt 
"rom  the  passions  with  which  others  are 
ormented,  is  the  only  pleasing  solitude.  I 
an  very  justly  say  with  the  ancient  sage, 
I  am  never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 
I  As  I  am  insignificant  to  the  company  in 
public  places,  and  as  it  is  visible  I  do  not 
Jtomc  thither  as  most  do,  to  show  myself,  I 
.•gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend  to 
make  an  appearance,  and  have  often  as 
kind  looks  I  rom  well-dressed  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  as  a  poet  would  bestow  upon 
one  of  his  audience.  There  are  so  many 
gratifications  attend  this  public  sort  of  ob- 
Iscurity,  that  some  little  distastes  I  daily 
/receive  have  lost  their  anguish;  and  I  did 
An  author,  when  he  first  appears  in  the  1  the  other  day,  without  the  least  disple%- 
world,  is  very  apt  to  believe  it  has  nothing  sure,  overhear  one  say  of  me?  *  that  strange 
to  think  of  but  his  performances.  With  a  fellow !'  and  another  answer,  •  I  have  known 
good  share  of  this  vanity  in  my  heart,  I  the  fellow's  face  these  twelve  years,  and  so 
made  it  my  business  these  three  days  to  imust  you;  but  I  believe  you  are  the  first 
listen  after  my  own  fame ;  and  as  I  have  lever  asked  who  lie  was. 1  There  arc,  I 
sometimes  met  with  circumstances  which  imust  confess,  many  to  whom  my  person  is 


either  side  of  the  throne,  now  appeared  to 
be  only  heaps  of  paper,  or  little  piles  of 
notched  sticks,  bound  up  together  in  bun- 
dles, like  Bath  faggots. 

Whilst  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden  deso- 
lation that  had  been  made  before  me,  the 
whole  scene  vanished.  In  the  room  of  the 
frightful  spectres,  there  now  entered  a  se- 
cond dance  of  apparitions,  very  agreeably 
matched  together,  and  made  up  of  very 
amiable  phantoms.  The  first  pair  was  Li- 
berty with  Monarchy  at  her  right  hand;  the 
second  was  Moderation,  leading  in  Reli- 
gion; and  the  third  a  person  whom  I  had 
never  seen,*  with  the  Genius  of  Great 
Britain.  At  the  first  entrance  the  lady  re- 
vived, the  bags  swelled  to  their  former 
milk,  the  pile  of  faggots  and  heaps  of  paper 
changed  into  pyramids  of  guineas:  and  for 
my  own  part  I  was  so  transported  with 
joy,  that  1  awaked,  though  I  must  confess  I 
fain  would  have  fallen  asleep  again  to  have 
closed  my  vision,  if  I  could  have  done  it. 
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did  not  displease  me,  I  have  been  encoun 
tered  by  others,  which  jrave  me  much  mor- 
tification. It  is  incredible  to  think  how 
empty  I  have  in  this  time  observed  some 
part  of  the  species  to  be,  what  mere  blanks 
they  are  when  they  first  come  abroad  in 
the  morning,  how  utterly  they  are  at  a 
stand,  until  they  are  set  a-going  by  some 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper. 

Such  persons  are  very  acceptable  to  a 
youne  author,  for  they  desire  no  more  in 
any  thing  but  to  be  new,  to  be  agreeable. 
If  I  found  consolation  among  such,  I  was 
as  much  disquieted  by  the  incapacity  of 
others.  These  arc  mortals  who  have  a 
certain  curiosity  without  power  of  reflec- 
tion, and  perused  my  papers  like  sj rota- 
tors rather  than  readers.  But  there  is  so 
little  pleasure  in  inquiries  that  so  nearly 
concern  ourselves,  (it  being  the  worst  way 


»s  well  known  as  that  of  their  nearest  rela- 
ions,  who  give  themselves  no  farther  trou- 
ilo  about  calling  me  by  my  name  or  quality, 
►ut  speak  of  me  very  currently  by  the  ap- 
>e llation  of  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him. 

To  make  up  for  these  trivial  disadvan- 
tages, I  have  the  highest  satisfaction  of 
beholding  all  nature  with  an  unprejudiced 
eye;  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  men's 
passions  or  interests,  I  can,  "with  the  greater 
sagacity,  consider  their  talents,  maimers, 
failings  and  merits. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  want 
any  one  sense,  possess  the  others  with 
greater  force  and  vivacity.  Thus  my  want 
of,  or  rather  resignation*  of  speech,  gives 
me  all  the  advantages  of  a  dumb  man.  I 
have,  inethinks,  a  more  than  ordinary  pe- 
netration in  seeing;  and  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  looked  into  the  highest  and  lowest 
of  mankind,  and  made  shrewd  guesses, 
without  being  admitted  to  their  couversa- 
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tion,  at  the  inmost  thoughts  and  reflections 
of  all  whom  I  behold-  It  is  from  hence 
that  good  or  ill  fortune  has  no  manner  of 
force  towards  affecting  my  judgment.  I 
see  men  flourishing  in  courts  and  languish- 
ing in  jails,  without  being  prejudiced,  from 
their  circumstances,  to  their  tavour  or  dis- 
advantage; but  from  their  inward  manner 
of  bearing  their  condition,  often  pity  the 
prosperous,  and  admire  the  unhappy. 

Those  who  converse  with  the  dumb, 
know  from  the  turn  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
changes  of  their  countenance,  their  senti- 
ments of  the  objects  before  them.  1  have 
indulged  my  silence  to  such  an  extrava- 
gance, that  the  few  who  are  intimate  with 
me,  answer  my  snides  with  concurrent  sen- 
tences, and  argue  to  the  very  point  I  shaked 
my  head  at,  without  my  speaking.  W 'ill 
Honeycomb  was  very  entertaining  the  other 
night  at  a  play,  to  a  gentlcm  ui  wh  i  sat  i  o 
his  right  hand,  while  I  was  at  his  left.  The 

Smtleman  believed  W  ill  was  talking  to 
mself,  when  upon  my  l»>okiiig  with  great 
approbation  at  a  young  thing  in  a  box  be- 
fore us,  he  said,  'I  am  Quite  of  another 
opinion.  She  has,  I  will  all  rw,  a  very 
pleasing  aspect,  but,  niethinks  that  sim- 
plicity in  her  countenance  is  rather  child- 
ish  than  innocent.'  When  1  observed  her 
a  second  time,  he  laid,  4 1  grant  her  dress 
is  very  becoming,  but  perhaps  the  merit  of 
that  choice  is  owing  to  her  mother;  for 
though,*  continued  he,  '  I  allow  a  beauty  to 
be  as  much  commended  for  the  elegance 
of  her  dress,  as  a  wit  for  that  ef  his  lan- 
guage; yet  it  she  has  stolen  the  colour  of 
her  ribands  from  another,  or  had  adv  ice 
about  her  trimmings,  I  shall  not  allow  her 
the  praise  of  dress,  any  more  than  I  would 
call  a  plagiary  an  author.'  When  1  threw 
my  eye  towards  the  next  woman  to  her, 
W  ill  spoke  what  I  looked,  according  to  his  j 
romantic  imagination,  in  the  following  man- 1 
ner: 

4  Behold,  you  who  dare,  that  charming 
virgin;  behold  the  beauty  of  her  person 
chastised  by  the  innocence  of  her  thoughts. 
Chastity,  good-nature,  and  affability,  are 
the  graces  that  play  in  her  countenance; 
she  knows  she  is  handsome,  but  she  knows 
she  is  good.  Conscious  beauty  adorned  with 
conscious  virtue!  What  a  spirit  is  there  in 
those  eyes!  What  a  bloom  in  that  person! 
How  is  the  whole  woman  expressed  in  her 
appearance!  Her  air  has  the  beauty  of 
motion,  and  her  look  the  force  of  language. ' 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  away  my  eyes 
from  this  object,  and  therefore'  I  turned 
them  to  the  thoughtless  creatures  who 
make  up  the  lump  of  that  sex,  and  move  a 
knowing  eye  no  more  than  the  portraiture 
of  insignificant  people  by  ordinary  painters, 
which  are  but  pictures  of  pictures. 

Thus  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the 
general  entertainment  of  my  life;  I  never 
enter  into  the  commerce  of  discourse  with 


any  but  my  particular  friends,  and  not  in 
public  even  with  them. 


perhaps  raised  in  me  uncommon  reflec- 
tions; out  this  effect  I  cannot  communicate 
but  by  my  writings.  As  my  pleasures  are 
almost  wholly  confined  to  those  of  the  sight, 
I  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happiness  that  1 
have  always  had  an  easy  and  familiar  ad- 
mittance to  the  fair  sex.  If  I  never  praised 
or  flattered,  I  never  belied  or  contradicted 
them.  As  these  compose  half  the  world, 
and  arc,  by  the  just  complacence  and  gal- 
lantry of  our  nati<  n,  the  more  powerful 
part  of  our  peoph  ,  1  shall  dedicate  a  con- 
siderable share  of  these  my  speculations  to 
their  service,  and  shall  lead  the  young 
through  all  the  becoming  duties  of  virgi- 
nity, marriage,  and  widowhoi  d.  When  it 
is  a  woman's  dav,  in  my  works,  I  shall  en- 
deavour at  a  style  and  sir  suitable  to  their 
understanding."  When  I  say  this,  I  must 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  I  shall  not 
lower,  but  exalt  the  subjects  I  treat  upon. 
Discourse  for  their  entertainment  is  not  to 
be  debased  but  refined.  A  man  may  ap- 
pear Learned  without  Lil king  sentences,  as 
in  his  ordinary  gesture  he  disc*  vers  he  can 
dance,  though  lie  docs  net  cut  capers.  In 
a  word,  1  shall  take  it  fi  r  the  greatest  glory 
of  my  work,  if  among  reasonable  women 
this  paper  may  furnish  tea-table  talk.  In 
t  rder  to  it,  1  shall  treat  on  matters  which 
relate  to  females,  as  they  are  concerned  to 
approach  or  fly  from  the  other  sex,  or  as 
they  are  tied  to  them  by  blood,  interest  or 
affection.  Upon  this  <  >  ■  ion  I  think  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  declare,  that  whatever 
skill  I  may  have  in  speculation,  I  shall 
never  betraj  what  the  eyes  of  lovers  say  to 
each  other  in  my  presence.  At  the  same 
time  I  shall  not  think  m)  St  If  obliged,  by  this 
promise,  to  conceal  any  foist  protestations 
which  1  <  bserve  made  by  glances  In  public 
assemblies;  but  endeavour  to  make  both 
sexes  appear  in  their  conduct  what  they 
arc  in  their  hearts.  By  this  means,  love, 
during  the  time  of  my  speculations,  shall 
be  carried  on  with  the  same  sincerity  as 
any  other  affair  of  less  consideration.  As 
this  is  the  neatest  concern,  men  shall  be 
from  henceforth  liable  to  the  greatest  re- 
proach for  misbehaviour  in  it  Falsehood 
in  love  .shall  hereafter  bear  a  blacker  as- 
pect than  infidelity  in  friendship,  cr  villany 
in  business.  For  this  great  and  good  end, 
all  breaches  against  that  noble  passion,  the 
cement  of  society,  shall  be  severely  exam- 
ined. But  this,  "and  ether  matters  loosely 
hinted  at  now,  and  in  my  former  papers, 
shall  have  their  proper  place  in  my  follow- 
ing discourses.  The  present  writing  is  only 
to  admonish  the  world,  that  they  shall  not 
find  me  an  idle  but  a  busy  Spectator.  K. 

No.  5.]    Tueadaij,  March  6,  1710-11. 

Spcctatum  adminsi  rmuio  tcnoati*? 

J  lor.  An  Pott.  v»t.  5. 
Admitted  to  the  tight,  would  you  nnt  laugh  ? 

An  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extrava- 
Such  a  habit  has  gantly  lavish  in  its  decorations,  as  its  only 
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design  is  to  gratify  the  senses,  and  keep  up 
an  indolent  attention  in  the  audience.  Com- 
mon sense,  however,  requires,  that  there 
should  be  nothing  in  the  scenes  and  ma- 
chines, which  may  appear  childish  and 
absurd.  How  would  the  wits  of  King 
Charles's  time  have  laughed  to  have  seen 
Nicolini  exposed  to  a  tempest  in  robes  of 
ermine,  and  sailing  in  an  open  boat  upon 
a  sea  of  pasteboard?  What  a  field  of  rail- 
lery would  they  have  been  let  into,  had 
they  been  entertained  with  painted  dra- 
gons spitting  wildfire,  enchanted  chariots 
drawn  by  Flanders'  mares,  and  real  cas- 
cades in  artificial  landscapes?  A  little  skill 
in  criticism  would  inform  us,  that  shadows 
and  realities  oug^ht  not  to  be  mixed  together 
in  the  same  piece;  and  that  the  scenes 
which  are  designed  as  the  representations 
of  nature,  should  be  filled  with  resem- 
blances, and  not  with  the  things  them- 
selves. If  one  would  represent  a  wide 
champaign  country  filled  with  herds  and 
flocks,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  draw  the 
country  only  upon  the  scenes,  and  to  crowd 
several  parts  of  the  stage  with  sheep  and 
oxen.  This  is  joining  together  inconsist- 
encies, and  making  the  decoration  partly 
real,  and  partly  imaginary-.  I  would  re- 
commend what  "I  have  said  here  to  the  di- 
rectors, as  well  as  to  the  admirers  of  our 
modern  opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  streets  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  I  saw  an  ordinary  fellow  car- 
rying a  cage  full  of  little  birds  upon  his 
shoulder;  and  as  I  was  wondering  with 
myself  what  use  he  would  put  them  to,  he 
was  met  very  luckily  by  an  acquaintance 
who  had  the  same  curiosity.  Upon  his 
asking  what  he  had  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
told  him  that  he  had  been  buying  sparrows 
for  the  opera.  'Sparrows  for  the  opera,' 
says  his  friend,  licking  his  lips,  4  what,  are 
they  to  be  roasted?'  'No,  no,'  says  the 
other,  '  they  are  to  enter  towards  tlie  end 
of  the  first  act,  and  to  fly  about  the  stage.' 

This  strange  dialogue  awakened  my  cu- 
riosity so  far,  that  I  immediately  bought 
the  opera,  by  which  means  I  perceived 
that  the  sparrows  were  to  act  the  part  of 
singing  birds  in  a  delightful  grove;  though 
upon  a  nearer  inquiry  I  found  the  sparrows 

Sit  the  same  trick  upon  the  audience,  that 
r  Martin  Mar-all*  practised  upon  his 
mistress:  for  though  they  flew  in  sight, 
the  music  proceeded  from  a  concert  of  fla- 

E;lcts  and  bird-c:dls,  which  were  planted 
:hind  the  scenes.  At  the  same  time  I 
made  this  discovery,  I  found  by  the  dis- 
course of  the  actors,  that  there  were  great 
designs  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the 
opera;  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  break 
down  a  part  ef  the  wall,  and  to  surprise 
the  audience  with  a  party  of  an  hundred 


•  'Sir  Martin  Mar  nil,  or  The  Feifncd  Ini 
comedy,  by  HrydVn.  made  up  of  pieces  borrowed  l*r»m 
QuinaurT*  '  Amant  I  ml  i  arret.'  the  '  ElouruY  of  Mo 
Imuw,  and  M.  du  Part  a  ' 


horse,  and  that  there  was  actually  a  pro- 
ject of  bringing  the  New-river  into  the 
house,  to  be  employed  in  jetteaus  and  wa- 
ter-works. |*  Th\s  project,  as  I  have  since 
heard,  is  postponed  till  the  summer  season, 
when  it  is  thought  the  coolness  that  pro- 
ceeds from  fountains  and  cascades  will  be 
more  acceptable  and  refreshing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  quality.  In  the  mean  time,  to  find 
out  a  more  agreeable  entertainment  for  the 
winter  season,  the  opera  of  Rinaldot  is  fill- 
ed with  thunder  and  lightning,  illumina- 
tions and  fire-works;  which  the  audience 
may  look  upon  without  catching  cold, 
ana  indeed  without  much  danger  of  being 
burnt;  for  there  are  several  engines  filled 
with  water,  and  ready  to  play  at  a  minute's 
warning,  in  case  any  such  accident  should 
happen.  However,  as  I  have  a  very  great 
friendship  for  the  owner  of  this  theatre,  I 
hope  that  he  has  been  wise  encugh  to  in- 
sure his  house  before  he  would  let  this 
opera  be  acted  in  it 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  scenes  should 
be  very  surprising,  which  were  contrived 
by  two  poets  of  different  nations,  and 
raised  by  two  magicians  of  different  sexes. 
Armida  (as  we  are  told  in  the  argument) 
was  an  Amazonian  enchantress,  and  poor 
Signior  Cassani  (as  we  learn  from  the  per- 
sons represented)  a  Christian  conjuror 
(Alago  Christian  o.)  I  must  confess  I  am 
very  much  puzzled  to  find  out  how. an 
Amazon  should  be  versed  in  the  black  art, 
or  how  a  good  Christian,  for  such  is  the 
part  of  the  magician,  should  deal  with  the 
devil. 

To  consider  the  poet  after  the  conjurors. 
I  shall  give  you  a  taste  of  the  Italian  from 
the  first  lines  cf  the  preface:  '  Eccoti,  be- 
nigno  /cttore,  un  flarto  di  fioche  sere,  die  ae 
ben  nato  di  notte,  non  e  firro  aborto  di  fr- 
nebre,  ma  si  faro,  conoscere  Jiglio  d'jlfiollo 
con  qualche  raggio  di  Parnasso.' — 'Be- 
hold, gentle  reader,  the  birth  of  a  few 
evenings,  which,  though  it  be  the  offspring 
of  the  night,  is  not  the  abortive  of  darkness, 
but  will  make  itself  known  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo,  with  a  certain  ray  of  Parnassus,' 
He  afterwards  proceeds  to  call  Mvnheer 
Handel  the  Orpheus  of  our  age,  and  to  ac- 
quaint us,  in  the  same  sublimity  of  style, 
that  he  composed" this  opera  in  a  fortnight. 
Such  arc  the  wits  to  whose  tastes  we  so 
ambitiously  conform  ourselves.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  tlie  finest  writers  among  the  mo- 


t  At  the  time  this  pnprr  was  written,  it  could  have 
been  little  eipeeted  that  what  is  here  so  happily  ritlr- 
euled,  would  ever  really  take  place:  but,  in  our  en- 
lichtened  davs,  we  bnv  seen  the  .W  nrrr  acting  n* 
no  inconsiderable  auxiliary,  not  only  in  a  suburban 
thestre.  but  in  Covent  rarden  itself,  and  if  the  ma 
nagem  of  our  ela«sical  theatres'  have  not  be«»n  able,  to 
brin-  an  kundrrd  horses  on  the  stare,  it  certainly  was 
not  from  a  want  of  inclination,  but  because  the  stag© 
would  not  hold  them. 

I  Rinaldo.  an  oprra.  1711  The  plan  was  laid  by 
Aaron  Hill,  his  outline  filled  up  with  Italian  worda 
hv  Pi-  C.  Rossi  and  the  music  composed  by  Handel. 
Tlie  story  ia  taken  from  Taaao,  and  the  scene  laid  in  and 
near 
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dern  Italians  express  themselves  in  sttch  a 
florid  form  of  words,  and  such  tedious  cir- 
cumlocutions, as  are  used  by  none  but  pe- 
dants in  our  own  country  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  fill  their  writings  with  such  poor  ima- 
ginations and  conceits,  as  our  youths  are 
ashamed  of  before  they  have  been  two 
years  at  the  university.  Some  may  be  apt 
to  think  that  it  is  the  difference  of  genius 
which  produces  the  difference  in  the  works 
of  the  two  nations;  but  to  show  that  there 
b  nothing  in  this,  if  we  look  into  the  writ- 
ings of  the  old  Italians,  such  as  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  we  shall  find  that  the  English 
writers,  in  their  way  of  thinking;  and  ex- 
pressing themselves,  resemble  those  au- 
thors much  more  than  the  modern  Italians 
pretend  to  do.  And  as  for  the  poet  him  • 
self,  from  whom  the  dreams  of  this  open 
are  taken,  I  must  entirely  agree  with  Mon 
sieur  Boileau,  that  one  verse  in  Virgil  is 
worth  all  the  clinquant  or  tinsel  of  Tasso.1 
But  to  return  to  the  sparrows:  there  have 
been  so  many  flights  of  them  let  loose  in 
this  opera,  that  it  is  feared  the  house  will 
never  get  rid  of  them;  and  that  in  other 
plays  they  may  make  their  entrance  in 
very  wrong  and  improper  scenes,  so  as  to 
be  seen  flying  in  a  ladv's  bed-chamber, 
or  perching  upon  a  king's  throne;  besides 
the  inconveniences  which  the  heads  of  the 
audience  may  sometimes  suffer  from  them. 
I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  was 
once  a  design  of  casting  into  an  opera  the 
story  of  Whittington  and  his  cat,  and  that 
in  order  to  it,  there  had  been  got  together 
a  great  quantity  of  mice;  but  Mr.  Rich,  the 
proprietor  of  the  play-house,  very  pru- 
dently considered  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible tor  the  cat  to  kill  them  all,  and  that 
consequently  the  princes  of  the  stage  might 
be  as  much  infested  with  mice,  as  the 
prince  of  the  island  was  before  the  cat's 
arrival  upon  it;  for  which  reason  he  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  acted  in  his  house.  And 
indeed  I  cannot  blame  him;  for,  as  he  said 
very  well  upon  that  occasion,  I  do  not  hear 
that  any  of  the  performers  in  our  opera  pre- 
tend to  equal  the  famous  pied  piper,*  who 
made  all  the  mice  of  a  great  town  in  Ger- 
many follow  his  music,  and  by  that  means 
cleared  the  place  of  those  Tittle  noxious 
animals. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  paper,  I  must  in- 
form my  reader,  that  I  hear  there  is  a 
treaty  on  foot  between  London  and  Wisef 
(who  will  be  appointed  gardeners  of  the 
play-house)  to  furnish  the  opera  of  Rinaldo 
ana  Armida  with  an  orange-grove:  and 
that  the  next  time  it  is  acted,  the  singing- 
birds  will  be  personated  by  tom-tits,  the 
undertakers  being  resolved  to  spare  neither 
pains  nor  money  for  the  gratification  of^the 


*  Jane  91.  IJfM,  the  rati  and  mice  by  which  Hame 
tew  wma  infested,  were  allured,  it  ia  aaid,  by  a  piper,  to 
*eontifunw>  nvrr  in  which  they  were  all  drowned. 
London  and  Wiee  were  the  Uueen  s  gardener*  at 
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CrwJfhnnt  hoc  p-ande  neftw,  el  morta*  [ 

Bi  juvcnia  vetaio  non  aj*urrexerat  

Juv.  Sat.  uii.  54. 

Twaa  impious  then  fao  much  wa»  are  rever'd) 

For  youth  to  keep  their  seat*  when  an  old  man  appcar'd. 

I  know  no  evil  under  the  sun  so  great  as 
the  abuse  of  the  understanding,  and  vet 
there  is  no  one  vice  more  common.  It  has 
diffused  itself  through  both  sexes,  and  all 

Sialities  of  mankind;  and  there  is  hardly 
at,  person  to  be  found,  who  is  not  more 
concerned  for  the  reputation  of  wit  and 
sense,  than  of  honesty  and  virtue.  Bat 
this  unhappy  affectation  of  being  wise  ra- 
ther than  honest,  witty  than  good-natnred, 
is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ill  habits  of  life. 
Such  false  impressions  are  owing  to  the 
abandoned  writings  of  men  of  wit,  and  the 
awkward  imitation  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

For  this  reason  Sir  Roger  was  saying  last 
night,  that  ho  was  of  opinion  none  but  men 
of  fine  parts  deserve  to  be  hanged.  The 
reflections  of  such  men  are  so  delicate  upon 
all  occurrences  which  they  are  concerned 
in,  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  more 
than  ordinary  infamy  and  punishment,  for 
offending  against  such  quick  admonitions  as 
their  own  souls  give  them,  and  blunting  the 
fine  edge  of  their  minds  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  are  no  more  shocked  at  vice  and 
folly  than  men  of  slower  capacities.  There 
is  no  greater  monster  in  being,  than  a  very 
ill  man  of  great  parts.  He  lives  like  a  man 
in  a  palsy,  with  one  side  of  him  dead.  While 
perhaps  he  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  luxury, 
of  wealth,  of  ambition,  he  has  lost  the  taste 
of  good- will,  of  friendship,  of  innocence. 
Scarecrow,  the  beggar,  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields,  who  disabled  himself  in  his  right  leg, 
and  asks  alms  all  day  to  get  himself  a  warm 
supper  and  a  trull  at  night,  is  not  half  so 
despicable  a  wretch,  as  such  a  man  of 
sense.    The  beggar  has  no  relish  above 
sensations;  he  finds  rest  more  agreeable 
than  motion;  and  while  he  has  a  warm  fire 
and  his  doxy,  never  reflects  that  he  de- 
serves to  be  whipped.   Every  man  who 
terminates  his  satisfactions  and  enjoyments 
within  the  supply  of  his  own  necessities  and 
passions,  is,  says  Sir  Roger,  in  my  eve,  as 
poor  a  rogue  as  Scarecrow.    *  But,  con- 
tinued he,  *for  the  loss  of  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  we  are  beholden  to  your  men 
of  fine  parts  forsooth;  it  is  with  them  no 
matter  what  is  done,  so  it  be  done  with^  an 
air.    But  to  me,  who  am  so  whimsical 
in  a  corrupt  age  as  to  act  according  to  na- 
ture and  reason,  a  selfish  man,  in  the  most 
shining  circumstance  and  equipage,  ap- 
pears m  the  same  condition  with  the  fellow 
above  mentioned,  but  more  contemptible 
in  proportion  to  what  more  he  robs  the 
public  of,  and  enjoys  above  him.    I  lay  H 
down  therefore  for  a  rule,  that  the  whole 
man  is  to  move  together;  that  every  action 
of  any  importance,  is  to  have  a  prospect  of 
public  good:  and  that  the  general  tendency 
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of  our  indifferent  actions  ought  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  dictates  of  reason,  of  religion, 
of  good-breeding;  without  this,  a  man  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  is  hopping  instead  of 
walking,  he  is  not  in  his  entire  and  proper 
motion. 

While  the  honest  knight  was  thus  bewil- 
dering himself  in  good  starts,  I  looked  at- 
tentively upon  him,  which  made  him,  I 
thought,  collect  his  mind  a  little.  *  What 
I  aim  at,'  says  he,  *  is  to  represent  that  I 
am  of  opinion,  to  polish  our  understandings, 
and  neglect  our  manners,  is  of  all  things  the 
most  inexcusable.  Reason  should  govern 
passion,  but  instead  of  that,  you  see,  it  is 
often  subservient  to  it;  and,  as  unaccountable 
as  one  would  think  it,  a  wise  man  is  not  al- 
ways a  good  man.'  This  degeneracy  is  not 
only  the  guilt  of  particular  persons,  but  also, 
at  some  times,  of  a  whole  people:  and  per- 
haps it  may  appear  upon  examination,  that 
the  most  polite  ages  are  the  least  virtuous. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  folly  of  ad- 
mitting wit  and  learning  as  merit  in  them- 
selves, without  considering  the  application 
of  them.  By  this  means  it  becomes  a  rule, 
not  so  much  to  regard  what  we  do,  as  how 
we  do  it  But  this  false  beauty  will  not  pass 
upon  men  of  honest  minds  and  true  taste. 
Sir  Richard  Blackmcrc  says,  with  as  much 
good  sense  as  virtue,  '  It  is  a  mighty  shame 
and  dishonour  to  employ  excellent  faculties 
and  abundance  of  wit,  to  humour  and  please 
men  in  their  vices  and  follies.  The  great 
enemy  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  his  wit 
and  angelic  faculties,  is  the  most  odious 
being  in  the  whole  creation.'  He  goes  on 
soon  after  to  say,  very  generously,  that  he 
undertook  the  writing  ot  his  poem  '  to  res- 
cue the  Muses  out  of  the  hands  of  ravishers, 
to  restore  them  to  their  sweet  and  chaste 
mansions,  and  to  engage  them  in  an  em- 
ployment suitable  to  their  dignity.'  This 
certainly  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  every 
man  who  appears  in  public,  and  whoever 
does  not  proceed  upon  that  foundation,  in- 
jures his  country  as  fast  as  he  succeeds  in  his 
studies.  When  modesty  ceases  to  be  the 
chief  ornament  of  one  sex;  and  integrity  of 
the  other,  society  is  upon  a  wrong  basis,  and 
we  shall  be  ever  after  without  rules  to  guide 
our  judgment  in  what  is  really  becoming 
and  ornamental.  Nature  and  reason  direct 
one  thing,  passion  and  humour  another.  To 
follow  the  dictates  of  these  two  latter,  is 
going  into  a  road  that  is  both  endless  and 
intricate;  when  we  pursue  the  other,  our 
passage  is  delightful,  and  what  we  aim  at 
easily  attainable. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present 
as  polite  a  nation  as  any  in  the  world;  but 
any  man  who  thinks,  can  easily  sec,  that 
the  affectation  of  being  gay  and  in  fashion, 
has  very  near  eaten  up  our  good  sense  and 
our  religion.  Is  there  any  thing  so  just  as 
that  mode  and  gallantry  should  be  built 
upon  exerting  ourselves  in  what  is  pro- 
per and  agreeable  to  the  institutions  of  jus- 
tice and  piety  among  us?  And  yet  is  there 
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any  thing  more  common,  than  that  we  run 
in  perfect  contradiction  to  them?  AU  which 
is  supported  by  no  other  pretension,  than 
that  it  is  done  with  what  we  call  a  good 
grace. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or 
becoming,  but  what  nature  itself  should 
prompt  us  to  think  so.  Respect  to  all  kinds 
of  superiors  is  founded,  I  think,  upon  in- 
stinct; and  yet  what  is  so  ridiculous  as  age? 
I  make  this  abrupt  transition  to  the  men- 
tion of  this  vice,  more  than  any  other,  in 
order  to  introduce  a  little  story,  which  I 
think  a  pretty  instance  that  the  most  polite 
age  is  in  danger  of  being  the  roost  vicious. 

*  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public 
representation  of  some  play  exhibited  in 
honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that  an  old 
gentleman  came  too  late  for  a  place  suitable 
to  his  age  and  quality.  Many  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  who  observed  the  difficulty  and 
confusion  he  was  in,  made  signs  to  him  that 
they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came 
where  they  sat.  The  good  man  bustled 
through  the  crowd  accordingly;  but  when 
he  came  to  the  seats  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited, the  jest  was  to  sit  close  and  expose 
him,  as  he  stood,  out  of  countenance,  to  the 
whole  audience.  The  frolic  went  round 
the  Athenian  benches.  But  on  those  occa- 
sions there  were  also  particular  places  as- 
signed for  foreigners.  When  the  ^ood  man 
skulked  towards  the  boxes  appointed  for 
the  Lacedemonians,  that  honest  people, 
more  virtuous  than  polite,  rose  up  all  to  a 
man,  and  with  the  greatest  respect  received 
him  among  them.  The  Athenians  being 
suddenly  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spar- 
tan virtue  and  their  own  degeneracy,  gave 
a  thunder  of  applause;  and  the  old  man 
cried  out,  "The  Athenians  understand 
what  is  good,  but  the  Lacedemonians  prac- 
tise it"'  R. 

■    ■  ■  -st, 

No.  7.]    Thunday,  March  8,  17 10-11. 

Bomnia,  termret  mnficot,  nirarola,  nrai, 
NocturniN)  Icmurck,  portentaqtie  ThowaU  ridon? 

liar.  Lib.  2.  Ep.  ii.  306. 

Vhmoiik.  and  macir  »peH«,  enn  you  dcsptM, 
And  laugh  ai  witches,  ghost*,  and  prodigies? 

Going  yesterday  to  dine  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  the 
whole  family  very  much  dejected.  Upon 
asking  him  the  occasion  o£  it,  he  told  me 
that  his  wife  had  dreamt  a  strange  dream 
the  night  before,  which  they  were  afraid 
portended  some  misfortune  to  themselves 
or  to  their  children.  At  her  coming  into 
the  room,  I  observed  a  settled  melancholy 
in  her  countenance,  which  I  should  have 
been  troubled  for,  had  I  not  heard  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  We  were  no  sooner 
sat  down,  but  after  having  looked  upon  me 
a  little  while,  '  My  dear,'  says  she,  turning 
to  her  husband,  '  you  may  now  see  the 
stranger  that  was  in  the  candle  last  night ' 
Soon  after  this,  as  they  began  to  talk  of 
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family  affairs,  a  little  boy  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  table  told  her,  that  he  was  to  go  into 
join-hand  on  Thursday.  '  Thursday ! '  says 
she,  'No,  child,  if  it  please  God,  you  shall 
not  begin  upon  Childermas-day;  tell  your 
writing-master  that  Friday  will  be  soon 
enough. '  I  was  reflecting  with  myself  on 
the  oddness  of  her  tatty,  and  wondering 
that  any  body  would  establish  it  as  a  rule, 
to  lose  a  day  in  every  week.  In  the  midst 
of  these  my  musings,  she  desired  me  to 
reach  her  a  little  salt  upon  the  point  of  my 
knife,  which  I  did  in  such  a  trepidation  and 
hurry  of  obedience,  that  I  le  t  it  drop  by  the 
wav;  at  which  she  immediately  startled, 
and  said  it  fell  towards  her.  Upon  this  I 
looked  very  blank;  and,  observing  the  con- 
cern of  the  whole  table,  began  to  consider 
myself,  with  some  confusion,  as  a  person 
that  had  brought  a  disaster  upon  the  fami- 
ly. The  lady,  nowever,  recovering  herself 
after  a  little  space,  said  to  her  husband, 
with  a  sigh,  '  Mv  dear,  misfortunes  never 
conic  single-'  My  friend,  1  found,  acted 
but  an  under  part  at  his  table,  and  being  a 
man  of  more  good-nature  than  understand- 
ing, thinks  himself  obliged  to  fall  in  with 
all  the  passions  and  humours  of  his  yoke- 
fellow. 'Do  not  you  remember,  child,' 
says  she,  'that  the  pigeon-house  fell  the 
very  afternoon  that  our  careless  wench  spilt 
the  salt  upon  the  table?'  '  Yes,*  says  he, 
*  my  dear,  and  the  next  post  brought  us  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Almanza.'  The 
reader  may  guess  at  the  figure  I  made, 
after  having  done  all  this  mischief.  I  de- 
spatched my  dinner  as  soon  as  I  could,  with 
my  usual  taciturnity;  when,  to  my  utter 
confusion,  the  lady  seeing  me  quitting  my 
knife  and  fork,  and  laying  them  across  one 
another  upon  my  plate,  desired  me  that  I 
would  humour  her  so  far  as  to  take  them 
out  of  that  figure,  and  place  them  side  by 
side.  What  the  absurdity  was  which  I  had 
'"■-mmitted  I  did  not  know,  but  I  suppose 
there  was  some  traditionary  superstition  in 
it;  and  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  lady 
of  the  house,  I  disposed  of  mv  knife  and 
f<rk  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the 
figure  I  shall  always  lay  them  in  for  the 
future,  though  I  do  not  know  any  reason 
for  it 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a 
person  has  conceived  an  aversion  to  him. 
For  my  own  part,  I  quickly  found  by  the 
lady's  looks,  that  she  regarded  me  ns  a 
very  odd  kind  of  fellow,  with  an  unfortu- 
nate aspect.  For  which  reason  I  took  my 
leave  immediately  after  dinner  and  with- 
drew to  mv  old  lodgings.  Upon  my  return 
home,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation 
on  the  evils  that  attend  these  superstitious 
follies  of  mankind;  how  they  subject  us  to 
imaginary  afflictions,  and  additional  sor- 
rows, that  do  not  properly  come  within 
our  lot.  As  if  the  natural  calamities  of  life 
were  not  sufficient  for  it,  we  turn  the  most 
indifferent  circumstances  into  misfortunes, 
and  suffer  as  much  from  trifling  accidents, 


as  from  real  evils.  I  have  known  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  st;u-  spoil  a  night's  rest;  and  have 
seen  a  man  in  love  grow  pale,  and  lose  his 
apjietite,  upon  the  plucking  of  a  merry- 
thought. A  screech-owl  at  midnight  has 
alarmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of  rob- 
bers; nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck 
more  terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion. 
There  is  nothing  so  inconsiderable,  which 
may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an  imagination 
that  is  filled  with  omens  and  prognostics, 
A  rusty  nail,  or  a  crooked  pin,  shoot  up  into 
prodigies. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixt  assem- 
bly, that  was  full  of  noise  and  mirth,  when 
on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily  ob- 
served there  were  thirteen  of  us  in  compa- 
ny. The  remark  struck  a  panic  terror  into 
several  who  were  present,  insomuch  that 
one  or  two  of  the  ladies  were  going  to  leave 
the  room;  but  a  friend  of  mine  taking  notice 
that  one  of  our  female  companions  was  big 
with  child,  affirmed  there  were  fourteen  in 
the  room,  and  that  instead  of  portending  one 
of  the  company  should  die,  it  plainly  fore- 
told one  of  tnem  should  be  born.  Had  not  my 
friend  found  this  expedient  to  break  the 
omen,  I  question  not  but  half  the  women  in 
the  company  would  have  fallen  sick  that 
very  night 

An  old  maid,  that  is  troubled  with  the 
vapours,  produces  infinite  disturbances  of 
this  kind  among  her  friends  and  neighbours. 
I  know  a  maiden  aunt,  of  a  great  family, 
who  is  one  of  these  antiquated  Sybils,  that 
forebodes  and  prophesies  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other.  She  is  always  seeing 
apparitions  and  hearing  death-watches;  and 
was  the  other  day  almost  frighted  out  of 
her  wits  bv  the  great  house-dog,  that  howled 
in  the  stable  at  the  time  when  she  lay  ill 
of  the  tooth-ache.  Such  an  extravagant 
cast  of  mind  engages  multitudes  of  people, 
not  only  in  impertinent  terrors,  but  in  su- 
pernumerary' duties  of  life;  and  arises  from 
that  fear  and  ignorance  which  are  natural 
to  the  soul  of  man.  The  horror,  with  which 
we  entertain  the  thoughts  of  death,  (or  in- 
deed of  any  future  ev  il)  and  the  uncertainty 
of  its  approach,  fill  a  melancholy  mind  with 
innumerable  apprehensions  and  suspicions, 
and  consequently  dispose  it  to  the  observa- 
tion of  sucn  groundless  prodigies  and  pre- 
dictions. For  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of 
wise  men  to  retrench  the  evils  of  life  by  the 
reasonings  of  philosophy;  it  is  the  employ- 
ment of  fools  to  multiply  them  by  the  senti- 
ments of  superstition. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  very  much 
troubled  were  I  endowed  with  this  divining 
quality,  though  it  should  inform  mc  truly 
of  every  thing  that  can  befal  me.  I  would 
not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  happiness, 
nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  misery,  before  it 
actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul 
against  these  gloomy  presages  and  terrors 
of  mind,  and  that  is,  by  securing  to  myself 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being 
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•who  disposes  of  events,  and  governs  futurity. 
He  sees  at  one  view  the  whole  thread  of 
my  existence,  not  only  that  part  of  it  which 
I  have  already  passed  through,  but  that 
which  runs  forward  into  all  the  depths  of 
eternity.  When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I 
recommend  myself  to  his  care;  when  I 
awake,  I  give  myself  up  to  his  direction. 
Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will 
look  up  to  him  for  help,  and  question  not 
but  he  will  either  avert  them,  or  turn  them 
to  my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither 
the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am 
to  die,  1  am  not  at  all  solicitous  about  it; 
because  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  them  both, 
and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  sup- 
port me  under  them.  C. 


Na  8.  ]     Friday,  March  9, 1710-1 1. 

At  V«no«  nbaenro  gradient**  new  wp»lt, 

Et  multo  nebulr  cireum  Det  fudit  amiem, 

Ceroere  n<*  quia  eo>  Vxrg.  JKn.  I.  415. 

Tt*»y  rnarrh  o%wiue,  fnt  Vrnu*  kirtcHy  shrouds 
r  With  mMta  their  pentona.  and  involves  in  clouda. 

Drydrn. 

I  shall  here  communicate  to  the  world 
a  couple  of  letters,  which  1  believe  will 
give  the  reader  as  good  an  entertainment  as 
any  that  I  am  able  to  furnish  him  with,  and 
therefore  shall  make  no  apology  for  them: 

*  To  the  Spectator,  &c. 

•Sir, 

*  I  am  one  of  the  directors  of  the  society 
for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  there- 
fore think  myself  a  proper  person  for  your 
correspondence.  1  have  thoroughly  ex- 
am hint  the  present  state  of  religion  in 
Great  Britain,  and  am  able  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  predominant  vice  of  every  market 
town  in  the  whole  island.  I  can  tell  you  the 
progress  that  virtue  has  made  in  all  our 
cities,  boroughs  and  corporations;  and  know 
as  well  the  evil  practices  that  are  commit- 
ted in  Berwick  or  Exeter,  as  what  is  done 
in  my  own  family.  In  a  word,  Sir,  I  have 
my  correspondents  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  nation,  who  send  me  up  punctual  ac- 
counts, from  time  to  time,  of  all  the  little 
irregularities  that  fall  under  their  notice  in 
their  several  districts  and  divisions. 

4 1  am  no  less  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticular quarters  and  regions  of  this  great 
town,  than  with  the  different  parts  and  dis- 
tributions of  the  whole  nation.  I  can  de- 
scribe every  parish  by  its  impieties,  and 
can  tell  you  in  which  of  our  streets  lewd- 
ness prevails,  which  gaming  has  taken 
possession  of,  and  where  drunkenness  has 
got  the  better  of  them  both.  When  I  am 
*  disposed  to  raise  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I  know 
the  lanes  and  alleys  that  are  inhabited  by 
common  swearers.  When  I  would  encou- 
rage the  hospital  of  Bridewell,  and  improve 
the  hempen  manufacture,  I  am  very  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  haunts  and  resorts 
of  female  night-walkers. 

•After  this  short  account  of  myself,  I 


must  let  you  know,  that  the  design  of  this 
paper  is  to  give  you  information  of  a  certain 
irregular  assembly,  which  I  think  falls  very 
properly  under  your  observation,  especially 
since  tne  persons  it  is  composed  of  are 
criminals  too  considerable  for  the  animad- 
versions of  our  society.  I  mean,  sir,  the 
Midnight  Mask,  which  has  of  late  been 
frequently  held  in  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous parts  of  the  town,  and  which  I  near 
will  be  continued  with  additions  and  im- 
provements. As  all  the  persons  who  com- 
pose the  lawless  assembly  are  masked,  we 
dare  not  attack  any  of  them  in  our  way,  lest 
we  should  send  a  woman  of  quality  to  Bride- 
well, or  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Coun- 
ter: besides  that  their  numbers  are  so  very 
great,  that  I  am  afraid  they  would  be  able 
to  rout  our  whole  fraternity,  though  we 
were  accompanied  with  our  guard  of  con- 
stables. Both  these  reasons,  which  secure 
them  from  our  authority,  make  them  ob- 
noxious to  yours;  as  both  their  disguise  and 
their  numbers  will  give  no  particular  per- 
son reason  to  think  himself  affronted  by  you. 

•If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules 
that  are  observed  by  this  new  society,  are 
wonderfully  contrived  for  the  advancement 
of  cuckoldom.  The  women  either  come  by 
themselves,  or  are  introduced  by  friends, 
who  are  obliged  to  quit  them,  upon  their 
first  entrance,  to  the  conversation  of  any 
body  that  addresses  himself  to  them.  There 
are  several  rooms  where  the  parties  may 
retire,  and  if  they  please,  show  their  faces 
by  consent.  Whispers,  squeezes,  nods,  and 
embraces,  are  the  innocent  freedoms  of  the 

{)lacc  In  short,  the  whole  design  of  this 
ibidinous  assembly  seems  to  terminate  in 
assignations  and  intrigues;  and  I  hope  you 
will  take  effectual  methods,  by  your  public 
advice  and  admonitions,  to  prevent  such  a 
promiscuous  multitude  of  both  sexes  from 
meeting  together  in  so  clandestine  a  manner. 

'  Your  humble  servant,  and  fellow-labourer, . 

«T.  B.* 


Not  long  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter, 
I  received  another  upon  the  same  subject; 
which,  by  the  date  and  style  of  it,  I  take  to 
be  written  by  some  young  templar: 

•Sir,  Middle  Temple,  17 10-11. 

•  When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice 
or  folly,  I  think  the  best  atonement  he  can 
make  for  it,  is  to  warn  others  not  to  fall  into 
the  like.  In  order  to  this  I  must  acquaint 
you,  that  some  time  in  February  last  I  went 
to  the  Tuesday's  masquerade.  Upon  my 
first  going  in  I  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen 
female  quakers,  who  seemed  willing  to 
adopt  me  for  a  brother;  but  upon  a  nearer 
examination  I  found  they  were  a  sisterhood 
of  coquettes,  disguised  in  that  precise  habit, 
I  was  soon  after  taken  out  to  dance,  and  as 
I  fancied,  by  a  woman  of  the  first  quality, 
for  she  was  very  tall,  and  moved  gracefully. 
As  soon  as  the  minuet  was  over,  we  ogled 
one  another  through  our  masks;  and  as  I 
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am  very  well  read  in  Waller,  I  repeated  to 
•  her  the  four  following  verses  out  of  his  poem 
to  Vandyke: 

"  The  heedVaa  lover  doe*  not  know 
Whose  ivm  l bey  are  that  wound  him  to; 
But.  confounded  with  thy  art. 
Inquires  her  name  thai  has  hia  heart." 

I  pronounced  these  words  with  such  a 
languishing  air,  that  I  had  some  reason  to 
conclude  I  had  made  a  conquest.  She  told 
I  me  that  she  hoped  my  face  was  not  akin  to 
my  tongue,  and  looking  upon  her  watch,  I 
accidentally  discovered  the  figure  of  a  coro- 
net on  the  back  part  of  it  i  was  so  trans- 
ported with  the  thought  of  such  an  amour, 
that  1  plied  her  from  one  room  to  another 
with  all  the  gallantries  I  could  invent;  and 
at  length  brought  things  to  so  happy  an 
issue,  that  she  gave  me  a  private  meeting 
the  next  day,  without  page  or  footman, 
coach  or  equipage.  My  heart  danced  in 
raptures;  but  I  had  not  lived  in  this  golden 
dream  above  three  days,  before  I  found 
good  reason  to  wish  that  I  had  continued 
true  to  my  laundress.  I  have  since  heard, 
by  a  very  great  accident,  that  this  fine  lady 
does  not  hve  far  from  Covent-garden,  and 
that  I  am  not  the  first  cully  whom  she  has 
passed  herself  upon  for  a  countess. 

'Thus,  sir,  you  see  how  I  have  mistaken 
a  cloud  for  a  Juno;  and  if  you  can  make  any 
use  of  this  adventure,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  possibly  be  as  vain  young 
coxcombs  as  myself,  I  do  most  heartily  give 
you  leave. 

'I  am,  Sir, 
•Your  most  humble  admirer, 

«B.  L.' 

I  design  to  visit  the  next  masquerade 
myself,  in  the  same  habit  I  wore  at  Grand 
Cairo;  and  till  then  shall  suspend  my  judg- 
ment of  this  midnight  entertainment.  C. 


No.  9.]  Saturday,  March  10, 1710-11". 

 Tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tifride  parem 

ffcrpetuain :  arris  inter  ae  convenit  uraia. 

Juv.  Sat.  zv.  163. 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear  you'll  And 

la  aifaa  oAaahra  and  defensive  joia'd.  This. 

Man  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,  and, 
as  an  instance  of  it,  we  may  observe,  that 
we  take  all  occasions  and  pretences  of  form- 
ing ourselves  into  those  little  nocturnal  as- 
semblies, which  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  clubs.  When  a  set  of  men  find 
themselves  agree  in  any  particular,  though 
never  so  trivial,  they  establish  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  fraternity  and  meet  once  or 
twice  a  week,  upon  the  account  of  such  a  fan- 
tastic resemblance,  I  know  a  considerable 
market-town,  in  which  there  was  a  club  of 
fat  men,  that  did  not  come  together  (as  you 
may  well  suppose)  to  entertain  one  another 
with  sprighthncss  and  wit,  but  to  keep  one 
another  in  countenance.  The  room  where 
the  club  met  was  something  of  the  largest, 
and  bad  two  entrances,  the  one  by  a  door 
of  a  moderate  size,  and  the  other  by  a  pair 
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of  folding  doors.  If  a  candidate  for  this  cor- 
pulent club  could  make  his  entrance  through, 
the  first,  he  was  looked  upon  as  unqualified; 
but  if  he  stuck  in  the  passage,  and  could 
not  force  his  way  through  it,  the  folding- 
doors  were  immediately  thrown  open  for 
his  reception,  and  he  was  saluted  as  a  bro- 
ther. I  have  heard  that  this  club,  though 
it  consisted  but  of  fifteen  persons,  weighed 
above  three  tons. 

In  opposition  to  this  society,  there  sprung 
up  another  composed  of  scarecrows  and 
skeletons,  who,  being  very  meagre  and  en- 
vious, did  all  they  could  to  thwart  the  de- 
signs of  their  bulky  brethren,  whom  they 
represented  as  men  of  dangerous  principles; 
till  at  length  they  worked  them  out  of  the 
favour  of  the  people,  and  consequently  out 
of  the  magistracy.  These  factions  tore  the 
corporation  in  pieces  for  several  years,  till 
at  length  they  came  to  this  accommodation: 
that  the  two  bailiffs  of  the  town  should  be 
annually  chosen  out  of  the  two  clubs;  by 
which  means  the  principal  magistrates  are 
at  this  day  coupled  like  rabbits,  one  fat  and 
one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  club,  or  ra- 
ther the  confederacy  of  the  Kings.  This 
grand  alliance  was  formed  a  little  after  the 
return  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  ad- 
mitted into  it  men  of  all  qualities  and  pro- 
fessions, provided  they  agreed  in  the  sur- 
name of  King,  which,  as  they  imagined, 
sufficiently  declared  the  owners  of  it  to  be 
altogether  untainted  with  republican  and 
anti-monarchical  principles. 

A  christian  name  has  likewise  been  often 
used  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  and  made  the 
occasion  of  a  club.  That  of  the  Georges, 
which  used  to .  meet  at  the  sign  of  the 
George,  on  St.  George's  dav,  and  swear 
*  Before  George,'  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's 
memory. 

There  are  at  present,  in  several  parts  of 
this  city,  what  they  call  street-clubs,  in 
which  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  street 
converse  together  every  night  I  remem- 
ber, upon  my  inquiring  after  lodgings  in 
O rm on d- street,  the  landlord,  to  recommend 
that  quarter  of  the  town,  told  me,  there 
was  at  that  time  a  very  good  club  in  it;  he 
also  told  me,  upon  further  discourse  with 
him,  that  two  or  three  noisy  country 
'squires,  who  were  settled  there  the  year 
before,  had  considerably  sunk  the  price  of 
house-rent;  and  that  the  club  (to  prevent 
the  like  inconvenicncics  for  the  future)  had 
thoughts  of  taking  even  house  that  became 
vacant  into  their  own  "hands,  till  they  had 
found  a  tenant  for  it,  of  a  sociable  nature 
and  good  conversation. 

The  H  urn-Drum  club,  of  which  I  was 
formerly  an  unworthy  member,  was  made 
up  of  very  honest  gentlemen,  of  peaceable 
dispositions,  that  used  to  sit  together, 
smoke  their  pipes,  and  say  nothing,  till  mid- 
night. The  Mum  club  (as  I  am  informed) 
is  an  institution  of  the  same  nature,  and  as 
great  an  enemy  to  noise. 
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After  these  two  innocent  societies,  I  can- 
not forbear  mentioning  a  very  miscluevous 
one,  that  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  second:  I  mean  the  dub  of 
duellists,  in  which  none  was  to  be  admitted 
that  had  not  fought  his  man.  The  presi- 
dent of  it  was  said  to  have  killed  halt  a  do- 
zen in  single  combat;  and  as  for  the  other 
members,  they  took  their  scats  according 
to  the  number  of  their  slain.  Tsere  was 
likewise  a  side-table,  for  such  as  had  only 
drawn  blood,  and  shown  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion of  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  quali- 
fy themselves  for  the  first  table.  This  club, 
consisting  only  of  men  of  honour,  did  not 
continue  long,  most  of  the  members  of  it 
being  put  to  the  sword,  or  hanged,  a  little 
after  its  institution. 

Our  modern  celebrated  clubs  are  found- 
ed upon  eating  and  drinking,  which  are 
points  wherein  most  men  agree,  and  in 
which  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  the 
dull  and  the  airy,  the  philosopher  and  the 
buffVion,  can  all  of  them  bear  a  part.  The 
Kit-cat*  itself  is  said  to  have  taken  its  ori- 
ginal from  a  mutton-pic.  The  Beef-steakf 
and  October  clubs  are  neither  of  them 
averse  to  eating  and  drinking,  if  we  may 
form  a  judgment  of  them  from  their  re- 
spective titles. 

When  men  arc  thus  knit  together,  by  a 
love  of  society,  not  a  spirit  of  faction,  and 
do  not  meet  to  censure  or  annoy  those  that 
are  absent,  but  to  enjoy  one  another;  when 
they  are  thus  combined  for  their  own  im- 
provement, or  for  the  good  of  others,  or  at 
least  to  relax  themselves  from  the  business 
of  the  day,  by  an  innocent  and  cheerful  con- 
versation, there  may  be  something  very 
useful  in  these  little  institutions  and  esta- 
blishments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  paper 
with  a  scheme  of  laws  that  I  met  with  upon 
a  wall  in  a  little  alehouse.  How  I  came 
thither  I  may  inform  my  reader  at  a  more 
convenient  time.  These  laws  were  enact- 
ed by  a  knot  of  artisans  and  mechanics, 
who  used  to  meet  every  night;  and  as 
there  is  something  in  them  which  gives  us 
a  pretty  picture  of  low  life,  I  shall  tran- 
scribe them  word  for  word. 


•This  club,  which  took  its  name  from  Christopher 
Cat,  the  maker  of  their  mutton  pi' *  wat  originally 
formed  in  Shire  lane,  about  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the 
•even  bishop*,  for  a  little  free  evening  coo  vernation, 
but  in  Queen  Anne  *  reign  comprehended  above  forty 
noblemen  and  gcnUerocn  of  the  first  rank,  all  firm 
friends  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The  verse*  for 
their  toasting  classes  were  written  by  Garth,  and  the 
Portraits  of  all  iu  members  painted  by  Km  ller,  who 
was  himself  one  of  their  anmber ;  hence  all  portraits 
of  U»  same  dimensions  are  at  this  time  known  by  the 
name  of  Kit  Cat.  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  was 
,  and  built  a  gallery  at  his  bouse  at  Barn 
,  for  the  reception  of  the  pictures,  and  where  the 
ocra«ionally  held  its  meetlaga.    r>nm  Tonson, 

-f   fi-,«-a  ;..~4Ytn4Ki,s*^r 

.  oi  MrniiicioriiiMJr}, 
it  said,  that  Mrs  Worth 
to  it.  was  president'; 
n.  was  their  pruvedore.  and  as  an 
honourable  badge  of  his  office,  wore  a  small  gridiron 

■  with  a  green  silk  riband. 


Ruin  to  be  observed  in  the  Tmo-fienny 
Club,  erected  in  this  place,  for  the  pre- 

'  tervation  of  friendship  and  good  neigh- 
bourhood. 

I.  Even'  member  at  his  first  coming  in 
shall  lay  down  his  two-pence. 

II.  Every  member  shall  fill  his  pipe  out 
of  his  own  box. 

III.  If  any  member  absents  himself  he 
shall  forfeit  a  pennv  for  the  use  of  the 
club,  unless  in  case  of  sickness  or  imprison- 
ment. 

IV.  If  any  member  swears  or  curses,  his 
neighbour  may  give  him  a  kick  upon  the 
shins. 

V.  If  any  member  tells  stories  in  the  club 
that  are  not  true,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every 
third  lie  an  half-j)enny. 

VI.  If  any  member  strikes  another 
wrongfully  he  shall  pay  his  club  for  him. 

VII.  If  any  member  brings  his  wife  into 
the  club,  he  shall  pay  for  whatever  she 
drinks  or  smokes. 

VIII.  If  any  member's  wife  comes  to 
fetch  him  home  from  the  club,  she  shall 
speak  to  him  without  the  door. 

IX.  If  anv  member  calls  another  a  cuck- 
old, he  shall  be  turned  out  of  the  club. 

X*  None  shall  be  admitted  into  the  club 
that  is  of  the  same  trade  with  any  member 
of  it. 

XI.  None  of  the  club  shall  have  his 
clothes  or  shoes  made  or  mended,  but  by  a 
brother  member. 

XII.  No  non-juror  shall  be  capable  of 
being  a  member. 

The  morality  of  this  little  club  is  guarded 
by  such  wholesome  laws  and  penalties, 
that  I  question  not  but  my  reader  will  be 
as  well  pleased  with  them  as  he  would 
have  been  with  the  Lege*  Convtvaln  of 
Ben  Jon  son,  the  regulations  of  an  old 
Roman  club,  cited  by  Lipsius,  or  the  rules 
of  a  Symposium  in  an  ancient  Greek  au- 
thor. C. 
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Non  nliter  qunm  qui  adverso  vix  flumlne  lembum, 
Remigiisaubigit :  ai  brachin  forte  remitit, 
Atque  ilium  in  precept  prono  rapit  alvvus  nmni. 

Virg.  Otorg.  i.  v.  201. 


Ho  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current 
And  slow  advancing,  struggle  with  the  stream: 
But  if  they  slark  their  hands,  or  cea.«o  to  strive, 
Then  down  the  flood  with  headlong  haste  they  drive. 


n.  the  only 
hard  Eat 


It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  hear 
this  great  city  inquiring  day  by  day  after 
these  my  papers,  and  receiving  my  morn- 
ing lectures  with  a  becoming  seriousness 
and  attention.  My  publisher  tells  me,  that 
there  arc  already  three  thousand  of  them 
distributed  ever)'  day  :  so  that  if  I  allow 
twenty  readers  to  every  paper,  which  I 
lc.ok  upon  as  a  modest  computation,  I  may 
reckon  about  threescore  thousand  disciples 
in  London  and  Westminster,  who  I  hope 
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will  take  can-  todistinguish  themselves  fr^m 
the  thoughtless  herd  of  their  ignorant  nnd 
inattentive  brethren.  Since  I  have  raised 
to  myself  so  great  an  audience,  I  shall  spare 
no  pains  to  make  their  instruction  agree- 
able, and  their  diversion  useful.  For  which 
reasons  I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  mo- 
rality with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with 
morality,  that  mv  readers  may,  if  |>ossiblc, 
both  wavs  find  their  account  in  the  specu- 
lation of  the  day.  And  to  the  end  that 
their  virtue  and  discretion  may  not  be 
short,  transient,  intermitting  starts  of 
thought  I  have  resolved  to  refresh  their  me- 
mories from  day  to  day,  till  I  have  recover- 
ed them  out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice 
and  follv  into  which  the  age  is  fallen.  The 
mind  that  lies  fdlow  but  a  single  day, 
sprouts  up  in  follies  »hat  are  only  to  be  kill- 
ed by  a  constant  and  assiduous  culture.  It 
was  "said  of  Socrates,  that  he  brought  phi- 
losophy down  from  heaven,  to  inhabit 
among  men;  and  1  shall  be  ambitious  to 
have  it  said  of  me  that  I  have  brcught  phi- 
losophy out  of  clos'jts  and  libra:  i<  sc  n*  i->. 
and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assem- 
blies, at  tea-tables,  and  in  ex  flee-houses. 

I  would,  therefore,  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  recommend  these  my  speculations 
to  all  well-regulated  families,  that  set 
apart  an  hour  in  every  morning  for  tea 
and  bread  and  butter;  and  would  earnestly 
advise  them,  for  their  good,  to  order  this 
paper  to  be  punctually  served  up,  and  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  ten-equipage. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  that  a  well- 
written  book,  compared  with  its  rivals  and 
antagonists  is  like  Moses's  serpent,  that 
immediately  swallowed  up  and  devoured 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  I  shall  not  be  so 
vain  as  to  think,  that  where  the  St>ectator 
appears,  the  other  public  prints  will  vanish ; 
but  shall  leave  it  to  my  reader's  considera- 
tion, whether  it  is  not  much  letter  to  be  let 
into  the  knowledge  of  one's  self,  than  to  hear 
what  passes  in  Muscovy  or  Poland ;  and  to 
amuse  ourselves  with  such  writings  as  tend 
to  the  wearing  out  of  ignorance,  passion, 
and  prejudice,  than  such  as  naturally  con- 
duce to  inflame  hatreds,  and  make  enmi- 
ties irreconcilable? 

In  the  next  place  I  would  recommend 
this  paper  to  the  daily  perusal  of  those  gen- 
tlemen whom  I  cannot  but  consider  as  my 
good  brothers  and  allies,  I  mean  the  fra- 
ternity of  Spectators,  who  live  in  the  world 
without  having  any  thing  to  do  in  it;  and 
either  by  the  affluence  of  their  fortunes,  or 
laziness  of  their  dispositions  have  no  other 
business  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  to 
look  upon  them.  Under  this  class  of  men 
are  comprehended  all  contemplative  trades- 
men, titular  physicians  fellows  of  the  royal 
society,  templars  that  are  not  given  to  be 
contentious  and  statesmen  that  are  out  of 
business;  in  short,  even,'  one  that  considers 
the  world  as  a  theatre,  and  desires  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  those  who  arc  the 
actors  on  it 


Then  is  Mother  s<  t  of  men  that  I  must 
like  wise  lav  a  claim  to,  whom  I  have  lately- 
called  the  blanks  of  society,  as  l>eing  alto- 
gether unfurnished  with  irfeas,  till  the  bu- 
siness  and  conversation  of  the  day  has  sup- 
plied them.    I  have  often  considered  those 
poor  souls  with  an  eye  of  great  commisera- 
tion, when  I  have  Heard  them  asking  the 
first  man  they  have  met  with,  whether 
there  was  any  news  stirring?  and  by  that 
means  gathering  together  materials  for 
thinki  ng.  These  needy  persons  do  not  know 
what  to  talk  of,  till  about  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  for  by  that  time  thev  arc 
prettv  grxxl  judges  of  the  weather,  know 
which  way  the  wind  sits,  and  whether  the 
Dutch  mail  be  come  in.    As  they  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  man  they  meet,  and  are 
grave  or  impertinent  all  the  day  long,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  which  they  have 
imbibed  in  the  morning,  I  would  earnestly 
entreat  them  not  to  stir  out  of  their  cham- 
lx*rs  till  they  have  read  this  paper,  and  do 
promise  them  that  I  will  daily  instil  into 
them  such  sound  and  wholesome  senti- 
ments, as  shall  have  a  good  effect  on  their 
conversation  for  the  ensuing  twelve  hours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper 
will  be  more  useful  than  to  the  female 
world.    I  have  often  thought  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  pains  taken  in  finding  out 
prrp-r  employments  and  diversions  for  the 
fair  ones.    Their  amusements  seem  con- 
trived for  them,  rather  as  they  arc  women, 
than  as  they  are  reasonable  creatures;  and 
are  more  adapted  to  the  sex  than  to  the 
species.    The  toilet  is  their  great  scene  of 
business,  and  the  right  adjusting  of  their 
hair  the  principal  employment  of  their 
lives.    The  sorting  of  a  suit  of  ribands  is 
reckoned  a  very  pood  morning's  work ;  and 
if  they  make  an  excursion  to  a  mercer's  or 
a  toy-shop,  so  great  a  f  itiguc  makes  them 
unfit  for  any  thing  else  all  the  day  after. 
Their  more  serious  occupations  are  sew 
ing  and  embroidery,  and  their  greatest 
drudgery  the  preparations  of  jellies  and 
sweetmeats.    This,  1  say,  is  the  state  cf 
ordinary  women;  though  I  know  there  arc 
multitudes  of  those  of  a  more  elevated  life 
and  conversation,  that  move  in  an  exalted 
sphere  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  that  join 
all  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  the  orna- 
ments of  dress,  and  inspire  a  kind  of  awe 
and  respect,  as  well  as  love,  into  their 
male  beholders.    I  In  pe  to  increase  the 
number  of  these  bv  publishing  this  daily 
paper,  which  I  shall  always  endeavour  to 
make  an  innocent  if  n<  t  an  improving  en- 
tertainment, and  by  that  means  at  least  di- 
vert the  minds  of  my  female  readers  from 
greater  trifles.    At  the  same  time,  as  I 
would  fain  give  some  finishing  touches  to 
those  which  are  already  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  in  human  nature,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  all  thc^sc  imperfections  that  are 
the  blemishes,  as  well  as  those  virtues 
which  arc  the  embellishments,  of  the  sex. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  hope  these  my  gen- 
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tie  readers,  who  have  so  much  time  on 
their  hands,  will  not  grudge  throwing  away 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day  on  this  paper, 
since  they  may  do  it  without  any  hindrance 
to  business. 

I  know  several  of  my  friends  and  well- 
wishers  are  in  great  pain  for  me,  lest  I 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  a 
paper  which  I  oblige  myself  to  furnish  every 
day;  but  to  make  them  easy  in  this  parti- 
cular, I  will  promise  them  faithfully  to  give 
it  over  as  soon  as  I  grow  dull.  This  I  know 
will  be  a  matter  of  great  raillery  to  the 
small  wits,  who  will  frequently  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  promise,  desire  me  to  keep  my 
word,  assure  me  that  it  is  high  time  to 
give  over,  with  many  other  little  pleasant- 
ries of  the  like  nature,  which  men  of  a  lit- 
tle sbj art  genius  cannot  forbear  throwing 
„out  against  their  best  friends,  when  they 
such  a  handle  given  them  of  being 
But  let  them  remember,  that  I  do 
v  enter  my  caveat  against  this  piece 
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Dwt  remain  conria,  vexat  censura  cnlumbu. 

Juv.  flat.  iL  63. 

The  dare*  are  censur'd,  while  the  crow*  arc  «r«r'd. 

Arietta  is  visited  by  all  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  any  pretence  to  wit  and 
gallantry.  She  is  in  that  time  of  life  which 
is  neither  affected  with  the  follies  of  youth, 
or  infirmities  of  age;  and  her  conversa- 
tion is  so  mixed  with  gaiety  and  prudence, 
that  she  ia  agreeable  ooth  to  the  old  and 
the  young.   Her  behaviour  U  very  frank, 
without  being  in  the  least  blameablc;  and 
as  she  is  out  of  the  track  of  any  amorous  or 
ambitious  pursuits  of  her  own,  her  visitors 
entertain  her  with  accounts  of  themselves 
very  freely,  whether  they  concern  their 
passions  of  their  interests.    I  made  her  a 
visit  this  afternoon,  having  been  formerly 
introduced  to  the  honour  of  her  acquaint- 
ance by  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who 
has  prevailed  upon  her  to  admit  me  some- 
times into  her  assembly,  as  a  civil  inoffen- 
sive man.    I  found  her  accompanied  with 
one  person  only,  a  common-place  talker, 
who,  upon  my  entrance,  arose,  and  after  a 
very  slight  civility  sat  down  again;  then, 
turning  to  Arietta,  pursued  his  discourse, 
which  I  found  was  upon  the  old  topic  of 
constancy  in  love.    He  went  on  with  great 
facility  in  repeating  what  he  talks  evcrv 
day  of  his  life;  and  with  the  ornaments  of 
insignificant  laughs  and  gestures,  enforced 
his  arguments  by  quotations  out  of  plays 
and  songs,  which  allude  to  the  perjuries  of 
the  fair,  and  the  general  levity  of  women. 
Methought  he  strove  to  shine  more  than 
ordinarily  in  his  talkative  way,  that  he 
might  insult  my  silence,  and  distinguish 
himself  before  a  woman  of  Arietta's  taste 
and  understanding.    She  had  often  an  in- 
clination to  interrupt  him,  but  could  find 


no  opportunity,  till  the  larum  ceased  of  it- 
self, which  it  did  not  till  he  had  repeated 
and  murdered  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
'.phesian  matron. 
Arietta  seemed  to  regard  this  piece  of 
illery  as  an  outrage  done  to  her  sex;  as 
deed  I  have  always  observed  that  wo- 
en,  whether  out  of  a  nicer  regard  to  their 
onour,  or  what  other  reason,  I  cannot  , 
II,  are  more  sensibly  touched  with  those 
?neral  aspersions  which  are  cast  upon 
heir  sex,  than  men  are  by  what  is  said  of 
heirs. 

When  she  had  a  little  recovered  herself 
from  the  serious  anger  she  was  in,  she  re- 
plied in  the  following  manner. 

'  Sir,  when  I  consider  how  perfectly  new 
all  you  liavc  said  on  this  subject  is,  and  that 
the  story  you  have  given  us  is  not  quite  two 
thousand  years  old,  I  cannot  but  think  "it  a 
piece  of  presumption  to  dispute  it  with  you: 
out  your  quotations  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
fable  of  the  lion  ana  the  man.  The  man 
walking  with  that  noble  animal,  showed 
him,  in  the  ostentation  of  human  supe- 
riority, a  sign  of  a  man  killing  a  lion.  Upon 
which,  the  lion  said,  very  justly,  "Wo 
lions  are  none  of  us  painters,  else  we  could 
show  a  hundred  men  killed  by  lions,  for 
one  lion  killed  by  a  man."  You  men  are 
writers,  and  can  represent  us  women  as 
unbecoming  as  you  please  in  your  works, 
while  we  are  unable  to  return  the  injury. 
You  have  twice  or  thrice  observed  in  your 
discourse,  that  hypocrisy  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  education;  and  that  an  ability 
to  dissemble  our  affections  is  a  professed 
part  of  our  breeding.  These,  and  such 
other  reflections,  are  sprinkled  up  and 
down  the  writings  of  all  ages,  by  authors, 
who  leave  behind  them  memorials  of  their 
resentment  against  the  scorn  of  particular 
women,  in  invectives  against  the  whole 
sex.  Such  a  writer,  I  doubt  not,  was  the 
celebrated  Petronius,  who  invented  the 
pleasant  aggravations  of  the  frailty  of  the 
Ephesian  lady;  but  when  we  consider  this 
question  between  the  sexes,  which  has 
been  either  a  point  of  dispute  or  raillery 
ever  since  there  were  men  and  women,  let 
us  take  facts  from  plain  people,  and  from 
such  as  have  not  either  ambition  or  capa- 
city to  embellish  their  narrations  with  any 
beauties  of  imagination.  I  was  the  other 
day  amusing  myself  with  Lignon's  Account 
of  Barbadoes;  and  in  answer  to  your  well- 
wrought  tale,  I  will  give  you  (as  it  dwells 
upon  my  memory)  out  of  that  honest  tra- 
veller, in  his  fifty-fifth  page,  the  history  of 
Inkle  and  Yarico, 

'Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  of  London,  aged 
twenty  years,  embarked  in  the  Downs,  in 
the  gooa  ship  called  the  Achilles,  bound 
for  the  West  Indies,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1647,  in  order  to  improve  his  fortune  by 
trade  and  merchandise.  Our  adventurer 
was  the  third  son  of  an  eminent  citizen, 
who  had  taken  particular  care  to  instil  into 
his  mind  an  early  love  of  gain,  by  making 
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him  a  perfect  master  of  numbers,  and  con- 

Suently  giving  him  a  quick  view  of  loss 
i  advantage,  and  preventing  the  natural 
impulses  of  his  passion,  by  prepossession 
towards  his  interests.    With  a  mind  thus 
turned,  young  Inkle  had  a  person  every 
way  agreeable,  a  ruddy  vigour  in  his  coun- 
tenance, strength  in  his  limbs,  with  ringlets 
of  fair  hair  loosely  flowing  on  his  shoul- 
ders.   It  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  that  the  Achilles,  in  some  distress 
put  into  a  creek  on  the  main  of  America, 
in  search  of  provisions.    The  youth  who  is 
the  hero  of  my  story,  among  others,  went 
on  shore  on  this  occasion.    From  their  first 
landing  they  were  observed  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  hid  themselves  in  the  woods 
for  that  purpose.  The  English  unadvisedly 
marchea  a  great  distance  from  the  shore 
into  the  country,  and  were  intercepted  by 
the  natives,  who  slew  the  greatest  number 
of  them.   Our  adventurer  escaped  among 
others,  by  flying  into  a  forest.    Upon  his 
coming  into  a  remote  and  pathless  part  of 
the  wood,  he  threw  himself,  tired  and 
breathless,  on  a  little  hillock,  when  an  In- 
dian maid  rushed  from  a  thicket  behind 
him.   After  the  first  surprise  they  appear- 
ed mutually  agreeable  to  each  other.  If 
the  European  was  highly  charmed  with 
the  limbs,  features,  and  wild  graces  of  the 
naked  American;  the  American  was  no 
less  taken  with  the  dress,  complexion  and 
?hape  of  an  European,  covered  from  head 
to  foot.    The  Indian  grew  immediately 
enamoured  of  him,  and  consequently  soli- 
citous for  his  preservation.    She  therefore 
conveyed  him  to  a  cave,  where  she  gave 
him  a  delicious  repast  of  fruits,  and  led 
him  to  a  stream  to  slake  his  thirst.    In  the 
midst  of  these  good  offices,  she  would  some- 
times play  with  his  hair,  and  delight  in 
the  opposition  of  its  colour  to  that  of  her 
fingers:  then  open  his  bosom,  then  laugh 
at  him  for  covering  it    She  was,  it  seems, 
a  person  of  distinction,  for  she  every  day 
rame  to  him  in  a  different  dress,  of  the 
most  beautiful  shells,  bugles,  and  beads. 
She  likewise  brought  him  a  great  many 
spoils  which  her  other  lovers  had  present- 
ed to  her,  so  that  his  cave  was  richlv 
adorned  with  all  the  spotted  skins  of 
beasts  and  most  party-coloured  feathers 
of  fowls  which  that  world  afforded.  To 
make  his  confinement  more  tolerable,  she 
would  carry  him  in  the  dusk  of  the  eve- 
ning, or  bv  the  favour  of  moonlight,  to  un- 
frequented groves  and  solitudes,  and  show 
him  where  to  lie  down  in  safety,  and  sleep 
amidst  the  falls  of  waters  and  melody  of 
nightingales.    Her  part  was  to  watch  and 
hold  him  awake  in  her  arms,  for  fear  of 
her  countrymen,  and  wake  him  on  occa- 
sions to  consult  his  safety.    In  this  maimer 
did  the  lovers  pass  away  their  time  till 
they  had  learned  a  language  of  their  own, 
in  which  the  voyager  communicated  to  his 
mistress  how  happy  he  should  be  to  have 
her  in  his  country',  where  she  should  be 


clothed  in  such  silks  as  his  waistcoat  was 
made  of,  and  be  carried  in  houses  drawn 
by  horses,  without  being  exposed  to  wind 
or  weather.  All  this  he  promised  her  the 
enjoyment  of,  without  such  fears  and 
alarms  as  they  were  there  tormented  with. 
In  this  tender  correspondence  these  lovers 
lived  for  several  months,  when  Yarico, 
instructed  by  her  lover,  discovered  a  ves- 
sel on  the  coast,  to  which  she  made  sig- 
nals; and  in  the  night,  with  the  utmost  joy 
ami  satisfaction,  accompanied  him  to  a 
ship's  crew  of  his  countrymen,  bound  for 
Barbadoes.  When  a  vessel  from  the  main 
arrives  in  that  island,  it  seems  the  planters 
come  down  to  the  shore,  where  there  is 
an  immediate  market  of  the  Indians  and 
other  slaves,  as  with  us  of  horses  and  oxen. 

'  To  be  short,  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle  now 
coming  into  English  territories,  began  se- 
riously to  reflect  upon  his  loss  of  time,  and 
to  weigh  with  himself  how  many  days*  in- 
terest of  his  money  he  had  lost  during  his 
stay  with  Yarico.  This  thought  made  the 
young  man  pensive,  and  careful  what  ac- 
count he  should  be  able  to  give  his  friends 
of  his  vox  age.  Upon  which  consideration, 
the  prudent  and  frugal  young  man  sold 
Yarico  to  a  Barbadian  merchant;  notwith- 
standing the  poor  girl,  to  incline  him  to 
commiserate  her  condition,  told  him  that 
she  was  with  child  by  him:  but  he  only 
made  use  of  that  information,  to  rise  in  his 
demands  upon  the  purchaser.' 

I  was  so  touched  with  this  story  (which 
I  think  should  be  always  a  counterpart  to 
the  Ephesian  matron)  that  I  left  the  room 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  which  a  woman  of 
Arietta's  good  sense  did,  I  am  sure,  take 
for  greater  applause  than  any  compliments 
I  could  make  her. 
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 Veterca  aviaa  tihi  de  piilmotn>  reT*llo. 

Pen.  Sat.  t.  92. 

I  root  Hi  old  woman  from  tur  trembling  heart 
At  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  settle  myself  in  a  house 
to  my  liking.   I  was  forced  to  quit  mv  first 
lodgings  by  reason  of  an  officious  landlady, 
that  would  be  asking  me  every  morning 
how  I  had  slept.   1  then  fell  into  an  honest 
family,  and  lived  very  happily  for  above  a 
week ;  when  my  landlord,  who  was  a  jolly, 
good-natured  man,  took  it  into  his  head 
that  I  wanted  companv,   and  therefore 
would  frequently  come  into  mv  chamber, 
to  keep  me  from  being  alone.   This  I  bore 
for  two  or  three  days;  but  telling  me  ono 
day  that  he  was  afraid  I  was  melancholy, 
I  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be 
gone,  and  accordingly  took  new  lodgings 
that  very  night.    About  a  week  after,  I 
found  my  jolly  landlord,  who,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, was  an  honest,  hearty  man,  had  put 
me  into  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily 
Courant,  in  the  following  words:  'Where- 
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as  a  melancholy  mail  left  his  lodgings  on 
Thursday  last,  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
afterwards  seen  going  towards  Islington :  if 
any  one  can  give  notice  of  him  to  R.  B. 
fishmonger  in  the  Strand,  he  shall  he  very 
well  rewarded  for  his  pains. '  As  I  am  the 
best  man  in  the  world  to  keep  my  own 
counsel,  and  my  landlord,  the  fishmonger, 
not  knowing  my  name,  this  accident  of  my 
life  was  never  discovered  to  this  very  day. 

I  am  now  settled  with  a  widow  woman, 
who  has  a  great  many  children,  and  com- 
plies with  my  humour  in  every  thing.  I  do 
not  remember  that  we  have  exchanged  a 
word  together  these  five  years;  my  coffee 
comes  into  mv  chamber  even  morning 
without  asking  for  it:  if  I  want  fire,  I  point 
to  my  chimney,  if  water  to  my  basin,  upon 
which  my  landlady  nods,  as  much  as  to  say 
she"  takes  my  meaning,  and  immediately 
obeys  my  signals.  She  has  likewise  m<>- 
•  dolled  her  family  so  well,  that  when  her 
little  bov  offers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or 
prattle  in  my  face,  his  eldest  sister  imme- 
diately calls  him  off,  and  bids  him  not  dis- 
turb the  gentleman.  At  my  first  entering 
into  the  family,  I  was  troubled  with  the 
civility  of  their  rising  up  to  me  every  time 
I  came  into  the  room ;  but  my  landlady  ob- 
serving that  xipon  these  occasions  I  always 
cried  Pish,  ana  went  out  again,  has  forbid- 
den any  such  ceremony  to  be  used  in  the 
house;' so  that  at  present  I  walk  into  the 
kitchen  or  parlour,  without  being  taken  no- 
tice of,  or  giving  any  interruption  to  the 
business  or  discourse  of  the  family.  The 
maid  will  ask  her  mistress  (though  I  am 
by)  whether  the  gentleman  is  readv  to  go 
to  dinner,  as  the  mistress  ( who  is  indeed  an 
excellent  housewife)  scolds  at  the  servants 
as  heartily  before  my  face,  as  behind  my 
back.  In  short,  I  move  up  and  down  the 
house,  and  enter  into  all  companies  with 
the  same  liberty  as  a  cat,  or  any  other  do- 
mestic animal,  "and  am  as  little  suspected 
of  telling  any  thing  that  I  hear  or  see. 

I  remember  last  winter  there  were  seve- 
ral young  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  sitting 
about  the  fire  with  my  landlady's  daugh- 
ters, and  telling  stories  of  spirits"  and  appa- 
ritions. Upon  my  opening  the  door  the 
young  women  broke  off  their  discourse,  but 
my  landlady's  daughters  telling  them  that 
it  was  nobody  but  the  gentleman  (for  that 
is  the  name  which  I  go  by  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  well  as  in  the  family)  they  went 
on  without  minding  me.  I  seated  myself  by 
the  candle  that  stood  on  a  table  at  one  end 
of  the  room;  and  pretending  to  read  a  book 
that  I  took  out  of  my  pocket,  heard  several 
dreadful  stories  of  ghosts,  as  pale  as  ashes, 
that  had  stood  at  the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked 
over  a  church-yard  by  moon-light;  and  of 
others  that  had  been  conjured  into  the  Red- 
sea,  for  disturbing  people's  rest,  and  draw- 
ing their  curtains  at  midnight,  with  many 
other  old  women's  fables  of  the  like  nature. 
As  one  spirit  raised  another,  I  observed, 
that  at  the  end  of  every  story  the  whole 
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company  closed  their  ranks,  and  crowded 
about  the  fire.  I  took  notice  in  particular 
of  a  little  boy,  who  was  so  attentive  to  every 
story,  that  I  am  mistaken  if  he  ventures  to 
go  to  bed  by  himself  this  twelvemonth.  In- 
deed they  talked  so  lonp,  that  the  imagina- 
tions ef  the  whole  assembly  were  manifestly 
crazed,  and,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  worse 
for  it  as  long  as  they  live.  I  heard  one  of 
the  girls,  that  had  looked  upon  me  over  her 
shoulder,  asking  the  company  how  long  I 
had  been  in  the  room,  and  whether  I  did 
not  look  paler  than  I  used  to  do.  This  put 
me  under  sonic  apprehensions  that  I  should 
be  f  reed  to  explain  mvself,  if  I  did  not  re- 
tire; for  which  reason  t  took  the  candle  into 
my  hand,  and  went  up  into  my  chamber, 
not  without  wondering  at  this  unaccounta- 
ble weakness  in  reasonable  creatures,  that 
they  should  love  to  astonish  and  terrify  one 
I  another.  Were  I  a  father,  I  should  take'a 
particular  care  to  preserve  my  children 
from  these  little  horrors  of  imagination, 
which  they  are  apt  to  contract  when  thev 
are  young,"  and  are  net  able  to  shake  off 
when  they  are  in  years.  I  have  known  a 
soldier  that  has  entered  a  breach,  affrighted 
at  his  own  shadow,  and  look  pale  upon  a 
little  scratching  at  his  door,  who  the  dav 
before  had  marched  up  against  a  battery  of 
cannon.  There  are  instances  of  persons, 
who  have  been  terrified  even  to  distraction 
at  the  figure  of  a  tree,  or  the  shaking  of  a 
bulrush.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  look  upon 
a  sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing 
of  life,  next  to  a  clear  judgment,  and  a  good 
conscience.  In  the  mean  time,  since  there 
are  very  few  whose  minds  are  not  more  or 
less  subject  to  these  dreadful  thoughts  and 
apprehensions,  we  ought  to  arm  ourselves 
against  them  bv  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
religion,  1  to  pull  the  old  woman  out  of  oar 
hearts, '  (as  Persius  expresses  it  in  the  motto 
of  my  paper,)  and  extinguish  those  imper- 
tinent notions  which  we  imbibed  at  a  time 
that  we  were  not  able  to  judge  of  their  ab- 
surdity. Or,  if  we  believe,  as  many  wise 
and  good  men  have  done,  that  there  are 
such  phantoms  and  apparitions  as  those  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  let  us  endeavour  to 
establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in  Him, 
who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation 
in  his  hands,  and  moderates  them  after 
such  a  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one 
being  to  break  loose  upon  another  without 
his  knowledge  and  permission. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  the 
opinion  with  those  who  believe  that  all  the 
regions  of  nature  swarm  with  spirits;  and 
that  we  have  multitudes  of  spectators  on  all 
our  actions,  when  we  think  ourselves  most 
alone;  but  instead  of  terrifying  myself  with 
such  a  notion,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  to 
think  that  I  am  always  engaged  with  such 
an  innumerable  society  in  searching  out  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in  the 
same  concert  of  praise  and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed 
communion  of  men'  and  spirits  in  paradise; 
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and  had  doubtless  his  eye  upon  a  verse  in 
old  Hesiod,  which  is  almost  word  for  word 
the  same  with  his  third  line  in  the  follow  - 


-Nor  think,  though  men  «wn>  none, 
■t  heav'n  wouttl  want  » per  la  tor* ,  God  want  ;»r..i->- . 
Miibon*  of  spiritual  creature*  walk  toe  earth 
I'nwt-n ,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  pleep ; 
Ail  the*?  with  ccaaelem  praim  hi*  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.    How  often  from  tbc  at 
Of  echoing  bill  or  thicket  have  we  beard 
Ceie*tial  voice*  to  the  midnight  air. 
Pole,  or  re»pnnaivc  each  to  other'*  note, 
Hinjnag  their  jm-at  Creator  ?   Oft  in  band*. 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk. 
With  heav'nly  touch  of  instrumental  pound*. 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd.  their  »ong* 
Divide  tbc  night,  and  lift  our  thought*  to  heav'n. 

Paroditc  I*H. 

c. 
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Die 


ti  fucria  tu  leo,  quali*  cria  T 


Were  yon  a  lion,  how  would  you  behave  7 

Thekf.  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has 
afforded  matter  of  greater  amusement  to 
the  town  than  Sigmor  Nicolini's  combat 
with  a  lion  in  the  Haymarket,  which  has 
been  very  often  exhibited  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  most  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Upon 
the  first  rumour  of  this  intended  combat  it 
was  confidently  affirmed,  and  is  still  be- 
lieved, by  many  in  both  galleries,  that  there 
would  be  a  tame  lion  sent  from  the  tower, 
every  opera  night,  in  order  to  be  killed  by 
Hyd'a^pes;  this  report,  though  altogether 
groundless,  so  universally  prevailed  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  playhouse,  that  some 
of  the  most  refined  politicians  in  those  parts 
of  the  audience,  gave  it  out  in  whisper,  that 
the  lion  was  a  cousin-german  of  the  tiger 
who  made  his  appearance  in  King  Wil- 
liam's days,  and  that  the  stage  would  be 
supplied  with  lions  at  the  public  expense, 
during  the  whole  session.    Many  likewise 
were  the  conjectures  of  the  treatment  which 
this  lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands 
of  Signior  Nicolini;  some  supposed  that  he 
was  to  subdue  him  in  recitativo,  as  Orpheus 
used  to  serve  the  wild  beasts  in  his  time, 
and  afterwards  to  knock  him  on  the  head; 
some  fancied  that  the  lion  would  not  pre- 
tend to  lay  his  paws  upon  the  hero,  by  rea- 
son of  the  received  opinion,  that  a  lion  will 
t  hurt  a  virgin.  Several,  who  pretended 
have  seen  the  opera  in  Italv,  had  in- 
rraed  their  friends,  that  the  lion  was  to 
act  a  part  in  high  Dutch,  and  roar  twice 
or  thrice  to  a  thorough  bass,  before  he  fell 
at  the  feet  of  Hydaspcs.    To  clear  up  a 
matter  that  was  so  variously  rcporteo,  I 
have  made  it  my  business  to  examine  whe- 
*        *'i  pretended  1 ' 


lion  is  really  the  savage 
he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a  counterfeit. 

But  before  1  communicate  my  discoveries, 
I  must  acquaint  the  reader,  that  upon  mv 
the  scenes  last  winter,  as  1 


was  thinking  on  something  else,  1  acci- 
dentally jostled  against  a  monstrous  animal 
that  extremely  Startled  me,  and  ti])on  my 
nearer  survey' of  it,  appeared  to  lie  a  lion 
rampant.  The  lion  seeing  me  very  much 
surprised,  told  me,  in  a  gentle  voice,  that 
I  might  come  by  him,  if  I  pleased:  *  For,' 
says  he,  '  I  do  not  intend  to  hurt  any  body.' 
1  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  passed  by 
him:  and  in  a  little  time  after  saw  him  leap 
upon  the  stage,  and  act  his  part  with  very 
great  applause.  It  has  been  observed  by 
several  that  the  lien  has  changed  his  man- 
ner of  acting  twice  or  thrice  since  his  first 
appearance;  which  will  not  seem  strange, 
when  I  acquaint  my  reader  that  the  hon 
has  been  changed  u p  n  the  audience  three 
several  times.  The  first  lion  was  a  candle 
snuffer,  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  testy  cho- 
leric temper,  overdid  his  part,  and  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  lie  killed  so  easily  as 
he  ought  to  have  done;  besides,  it  was  ob- 
served of  him,  that  he  grew  more  surly 
every  time  that  he  came  out  of  the  lion; 
and  having  dropt  some  words  in  ordinary 
conversation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his 
best,  and  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
thrown  upon  his  back  in  the  scuffle,  and 
that  he  would  wrestle  with  Mr.  Nicolini 
for  what  he  pleased,  out  of  his  lion's  skin, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  discard  him:  and 
it  is  verily  believed,  to  this  day,  that  had 
he  been  br<  ught  upon  the  stage  another 
time,  he  would  certainly  have  done  mis- 
chief. Besides,  it  was  objected  against  the 
first  lion,  that  he  reared  himself  so  high 
Upon  his  hinder  paws,  and  walked  in  so 
erect  a  posture,  that  he  looked  more  like 
an  old  man  than  a  lion. 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade, 
who  belonged  to  the  playhouse,  and  had 
the  character  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  man 
in  his  profession.  If  the  IVrmer  was  too 
furious,  this'  was  too  sheepish  for  his  part; 
insomuch,  that  after  a  short  modest  walk 
upon  the  stage,  he  would  fall  at  the  first 
touch  of  Hydaspcs,  without  grappling  with 
him,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  variety  of  Italian  trips.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  he  once  gave  him  a  rip 
in  his  flesh-colour  doublet:  but  this  was 
only  to  make  work  for  liimself,  in  his  pri- 
vate character  of  a  tailor.  I  must  not  omit, 
that  it  was  this  second  lion  who  treated  me 
with  so  mm  h  humanity  behind  the  scenes. 

The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, a  country  gentleman,  who  docs  it 
for  his  diversion,  but  desires  his  name  may 
be  concealed.  He  says,  very  handsomely, 
in  his  own  excuse,  that  he  does  not  act  for 
gain,  that  he  indulges  an  innocent  pleasure 
in  it;  and  that  it  is  better  to  pass  away  an 
evening  in  this  manner,  than  in  gaming  and 
drinking:  but  at  the  same  time  says,  with 
a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon  himself,  that 
if  his  name  should  be  known,  the  ill-na- 
tured world  might  call  him,  1  The  ass  in 
the  lion's  skin.'  This  gentleman's  temper 
is  made  out  of  such  a  happy  mixture  of  the 
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mild  and  the  choleric,  that  he  outdoes  both 
his  predecessors,  and  has  drawn  together 
greater  audiences  than  have  been  known  in 
the  memory  of  man.  . 

I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative,  with- 
out taking  notice  of  a  groundless  report  that 
has  been  raised  to  a  gentleman's  disadvan- 
tage, of  whom  I  must  declare  myself  an  ad- 
mirer; namelv,  that  Signior  Nicolini  and 
the  lion  have  been  sitting  peaceably  by  one 
another,  and  smoking  a  pipe  together  be- 
hind the  scenes;  bv  which  their  common 
enemies  would  insinuate,  that  it  is  but  a 
sham  combat  which  they  represent  upon 
the  stage:  but  upon  inquiry  I  find,  that  if 
any  such  correspondence  has  passed  be- 
tween them,  it  was  not  till  the  combat  was 
over,  when  the  lion  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  dead,  according  to  the  received  rules  of 
the  drama.  Besides  this  is  what  is  prac- 
tised every  day  in  Westminster-hall,  where 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  couple 
of  lawy  ere,  who  have  been  tearing  each  other 
to  pieces  in  the  court,  embracing  one  an- 
other as  soon  as  thev  are  out  of  it, 

I  would  not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  this 
relation,  to  reflect  upon  Signior  Nicolini, 
who  in  acting  this  part  only  complies  with 
the  wretched  taste  of  his  audience;  he 
knows  very  well,  that  the  lion  has  many 
more  admirers  than  himself;  as  they  say 
of  the  famous  equestrian  statue  on  the  Pont 
Neuf  at  Paris,  that  more  people  go  to  sec 
the  hoTse,  than  the  king  who  sits  upon  it 
On  the  contrary,  it  gives  me  a  just  indigna- 
tion to  see  a  person  whose  action  gives  new 
majesty  to  kings,  resolution  to  heroes,  and 
softness  to  lovers,  thus  sinking  from  the 
greatness  of  his  behaviour,  and  degraded 
into  the  character  of  the  London  Prentice. 
I  have  often  wished,  that  our  tragedians 
would  copy  after  this  great  master  of  ac- 
tion.   Could  they  make  the  same  use  of 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces 
with  as  significant  looks  and  passions,  how 
glorious  would  an  English  tragedy  appear 
with  that  action,  which  is  capable  of  giving 
dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts,  cold  con- 
ceits, and  unnatural  expressions  of  an  Italian 
opera!   In  the  mean  time,  I  have  related 
this  combat  of  the  lion,  to  show  what  are 
at  present  the  reigning  entertainments  of 
the  politer  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached 
by  writers  for  the  coarseness  of  their  taste : 
but  our  present  grievance  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  want  of  a  good  taste,  but  of  common 
sense.  C. 


present  time;  and  lamented  to  myself,  that 
though  in  those  davs  they  neglected  their 
moralitv,  thev  kept  up  their  good  sense; 
but  that  the  beau  mondc,  at  present,  is  only 
grown  more  childish,  not  more  innocent 
than  the  former.  While  I  was  in  this  train 
of  thought,  an  odd  fellow,  whose  face  I 
have  often  seen  at  the  playhouse,  gave  me 
the  following  letter  with  these  words:  «Sir, 
the  Lion  presents  his  humble  service  to 
you,  and  desired  me  to  give  this  into  your 
own  hands.' 

« From  my  den  in  the  Haymarket, 
•  Sir,  March  15. 

'  i  have  read  all  your  papers,  and  have 
stifled  my  resentment  against  your  reflec- 
tions upon  operas,  until  that  of  this  day, 
wherein  you  plainly  insinuate,  that  Signior 
Nicolini  and  myself  have  a  correspondence 
more  friendly  than  is  consistent  with  the 
valour  of  his  character,  or  the  fierceness  of 
mine.  I  desire  you  would,  for  your  own 
sake,  forbear  such  intimations  for  the  fu- 
ture; and  must  say  it  is  a  great  piece  of  ill 
nature  in  you,  to  show  so  great  an  esteem 
for  a  foreigner,  and  to  discourage  a  Lion 
that  is  your  own  countryman. 

« I  take  notice  of  your  fable  of  the  lion  and 
man,  but  am  so  equally  concerned  in  the 
matter,  that  I  shall  not  be  offended  to  which 
soever  of  the  animals  the  superiority  is 
given.  You  have  misrepresented  me,  in 
saving  that  I  am  a  country  gentleman,  who 
act  only  for  my  diversion;  whereas,  had  I 
still  the  same  woods  to  range  in  which  I 
once  had  when  I  was  a  fox-hunter,  I  should 
not  resign  my  manhood  for  a  maintenance; 
and  assure  you,  as  low  as  my  circumstances 
are  at  present,  I  am  so  much  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, that  I  would  scorn  to  be  any  beast  for 
bread,  but  a  lioa  <Youn>&c.. 

I  had  no  sooner  ended  this,  than  one  of 
my  landlady's  children  brought  me  in  seve- 
ral others,  with  some  of  which  I  shall  make 
up  my  present  paper,  they  all  having  a 
tendency  to  the  same  subject,  viz.  the  ele- 
of  our  present  diversions. 


No,  H.]    Friday,  March  16, 1710-11. 


I  was  reflecting  this  morning  upon  the 
spirit  and  humour  of  the  public  diversions 
fivc-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  those  of  the 


gance 

'Sir,  Covent-Garden,  March  13. 

'  I  have  been  for  twenty  years  under-sex- 
ton  of  this  parish  of  St  Paul's  Covent- 
garden,  and  have  not  missed  tolling  in  to 
pravers  six  times  in  all  those  years;  which 
office  I  have  performed  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, until  this  fortnight  last  past,  during 
which  time  I  find  my  congregation  take  the 
warning  of  my  bell,  morning  and  evening, 
to  go  to  a  puppet-show  set  forth  by  one 
Powell  under  Uie  piazzas.  By  this  means  I 
have  not  only  lost  my  two  customers,  whom 
I  used  to  place  for  sixpence  a  piece  over 
against  Mrs.  Rachel  Eyebright,  but  Mrs. 
Rachel  herself  is  gone  thither  also.  There 
now  appear  among  us  none  but  a  few  ordi- 
nary people,  who  come  to  church  only  to 
say  their  prayers,  so  that  I  have  no  work 
worth  speaking  of  but  on  Sundays.  I  have 
placed  my  son  at  the  piazzas,  to  acquaint 
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the  ladies  that  the  bell  rings  for  church, 
and  that  it  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the 
garden;  but  they  onlv  laugh  at  the  child. 

*  1  desire  you  would  lay  this  before  all  the 
world,  that' I  may  not  be  made  such  a  tool 
for  the  future,  and  that  punchinello  may 
choose  hours  less  canonical.  As  things  are 
now,  Mr.  Powell  has  a  full  congregation, 
while  we  have  a  very  thin  house;  which  if 
you  can  remedy,  you'will  vcrv  much  oblige, 

'Sir,  Yours,  &c' 

The  following  epistle  I  find  is  from  the 
undertaker  of  the  masquerade. 

•Sia, 

•I  have  observed  the  rules  of  my  mask 
so  carefully  (in  not  inquiring  into  persons) 
that  I  cannot  tell  whether  vou  were  one  of 
the  company  or  not,  last  Tuesday;  but  if 
you  were  not,  and  still  design  to'  come,  I 
desire  you  would,  for  your  own  entertain- 
ment, please  to  admonish  the  town,  that  all 
persons  indifferently  are  not  fit  for  this  sort 
of  diversion.  I  could  wish,  sir,  you  could 
te  them  understand  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
to  go  in  masquerade,  and  a  man 
should  be  able  to  say  or  do  things  proper  for 
the  dress  in  which  he  appears.  We  have 
now  and  then  rakes  in  the  habit  of  Rnman 
senators,  and  grave  politicians  in  the  dress 
of  rakes.  The  misfortune  of  the  thing  is, 
that  people  dress  themselves  in  what  they 
have  a  mind  to  be,  and  not  what  they  are 
fit  for.  There  is  not  a  girl  in  the  town,  but 
let  her  have  her  will  in  going  to  a  mask, 
and  she  shall  dress  as  a  shepherdess.  But 
let  me  beg  of  them  to  read  the  Arcadia,  or 
some  other  good  romance,  before  they  ap- 
pear in  any  such  character  at  my  house. 
The  last  day  wc  presented,  every  body  was 
so  rashly  habited,  that  when  they  came  to 
speak  to  each  other,  a  nymph  with  a  crook 
had  not  a  word  to  say  but  in  the  pert  style 
of  the  pit  bawdry;  and  a  man  in  the  habit 
of  a  philosopher  was  speechless,  till  an  oc- 
casion offered  of  expressing  himself  in  the 
refuse  of  the  tiring  rooms.  We  had  a  Judge 
that  danced  a  minuet,  with  a  quaker  for  his 
partner,  while  half  a  dozen  harlequins  stood 
by  as  spectators:  a  Turk  drank  me  off  two 
bottles  of  wine,  and  a  JeWseat  me  up  half  a 
ham  of  bacon.  If  I  can  bring  my  design  to 
bear,  and  make  the  maskers  preserve  their 
characters  in  my  assemblies,  I  hope  you 
will  allow  there  »  a  foundation  laid  for  more 
elegant  and  improving  gallantries  than  any 
the  town  at  present  affords,  and  conse- 
quently that  you  will  give  your  approbation 
to  the  endeavours  of,       "  Sir, 

•Your  most  obedient  humble  servant' 
1  tm  very  glad  the  following  epistle 
obliges  me  to  mention  Mr.  Powell  a  second 
time  in  the  same  paper;  ^for  indeed  there 
cannot  be  too  great  encouragement  given  to 
bis  skill  in  motions,  provided  he  is  under 
proper  restrictions. 

•Sir,  3§|r" 
•The  opera  at  the  Havmarkct,  and  that 
the  little  Piazza  in  Covent  garden, 


being  at  present  the  two  leading  diversions 

of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Powell  professing  in 
his  advertisements  to  set  up  Whittington 
and  his  Cat  against  Rinaldo  and  Armida, 
my  curiosity  led  me  the  beginning  of  last 
week  to  view  both  these  performances,  and 
make  my  observations  upon  them. 

'First,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  observe 
that  Mr.  Powell  wisely  forbearing  to  give 
his  company  a  bill  of  fare  before-hand, 
every  scene  is  new  and  unexpected;  where- 
as it  is  certain,  that  the  undertakers  of  the 
Havmarket,  having  raised  too  great  an  ex- 
pectation in  their  printed  opera,  very  much 
disappoint  their  audience  on  the  stage. 

'The  king  of  Jerusalem  is  obliged  to 
come  from  the  city  on  foot,  instead  of  being 
drawn  in  a  triumphant  chariot  by  white 
horses,  as  my  opera-book  had  promised 
me;  and  thus,  while  I  expected  Armida's 
dragons  should  rush  forwai-d  towards  Ar- 
gent cs,  I  found  the  hero  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Armida,  and  hand  her  out  of  her  coach. 
We  had  also  but  a  very  short  allowance  of 
thunder  and  lightning;  though  I  cannot  in 
this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  the  boy  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  two  painted  dra- 
gons, and  made  them  spit  fire  and  smoke. 
He  flashed  out  his  rosin  in  such  just  pro- 
portions, and  in  such  due  time,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  conceiving  hopes  of  his  being 
one  day  a  most  excellent  player.  I  saw  in- 
deed, but  two  things  wanting  to  render  his 
whole  action  complete,  I  mean  the  keeping 
his  head  a  tittle  lower,  and  hiding  his  can- 
dle. 

'  I  observed  that  Mr.  Powell  and  the  un- 
dertakers of  the  opera  had  both  the  same 
thought,  and  I  think  much  about  the  same 
time,  of  introducing  animals  on  their  seve- 
ral stages,  though  indeed  with  very  dif- 
ferent success.  The  sparrows  and  chaf- 
finches at  the  Havmarket  fly  as  yet  very 
irregularly  over  the  stage;  and  instead  of 
perching  on  the  trees,  and  performing  their 
parts,  these  young  actors  either  get  into  the 
galleries,  or  put  out  the  candles;  whereas 
Mr.  Powell  has  so  well  disciplined  his  pig, 
that  in  the  first  scene  he  rind  Punch  dance  a 
minuet  together.  I  am  informed,  however, 
that  Mr.  Powell  resolves  to  excel  his  ad- 
versaries in  their  own  way;  and  introduce 
larks  in  his  next  opera  of  Susannah,  or  In- 
nocence Betrayed,  which  will  be  exhibited 
next  week,  with  a  pair  of  new  Elders. 

'The  moral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama  is 
violated,  I  confess,  by  Punch's  national  re- 
flections on  the  French,  and  King  Harry's 
laying  his  leg  upon  the  Queen's  lap,  in  too 
ludicrous  a  manner,  before  so  great  an  as- 
sembly. 

'  As  to  the  mechanism  and  scenery,  every 
thing,  indeed,  was  uniform,  and  of  a  piece, 
and  the  scenes  were  managed  very  dexter- 
ously; which  calls  on  me  to  take  notice, 
that  at  the  Haymarket,  the  undertakers 
forgetting  to  change  the  side-scenes,  we 
were  presented  with  a  prospect  of  the  ocean 
in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  grove;  and 
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though  the  gentlemen  on  the  stage  had 
very  much  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the 
grove,  by  -walking  up  and  down  between 
the  trees,  I  must  own  I  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  see  a  well-dressed  young  fel- 
low, in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  appear  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and  without  any  visible 
concern  taking  snuff. 

« I  shall  only  observe  one  thing  further, 
in  which  both  dramas  agree;  which  is,  that 
by  the  squeak  of  their  voices  the  heroes  of 
each  are  eunuchs;  and  as  the  wit  in  both 
pieces  is  equal,  I  must  prefer  the  perform- 
t  of  Mr.  Powell,  because  it  is  in  our 
language. 

Mara,  &c' 
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amnion  

Orti,  An  Jim.  i.  159. 

with  triflei. 

When  I  was  in  France,  I  used  to  gaze 
with  great  astonishment  at  the  splendid 
equipages,  and  party-coloured  habits,  of 
that  fantastic  nation.  I  was  one  day  in  par- 
ticular contemplating  a  ladv  that  sat  in  a 
coach  adorned  with  gilded  Cupids,  and 
finely  painted  with  the  loves  of  v  onus  ami 
Adonis.  The  coach  was  drawn  by  six  railk- 
white  horses,  and  loaded  behind  with  the 
same  number  of  powdered  footmen.  Just 
before  the  lady  were  a  couple  of  beautiful 
pages,  that  were  stuck  among  the  harness, 
and  by  their  gay  dresses  and  smiling  fea- 
tures, looked  like  the  elder  brothers  of  the 
little  boys  that  were  carv  ed  and  painted  in 
every  corner  of  the  coach. 

The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe, 
who  afterwards  gave  an  occasion  to  a  pretty 
melancholy  novel.  She  had,  for  several 
years,  received  the  addresses  of  a  gentle- 
man, whom,  after  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, she  forsook,  upon  the  account 
of  this  shining  equipage,  which  had  been 
offered  to  her  by  one  of  great  riches,  but  a 
crazy  constitution.  The  circumstances  in 
which  I  saw  her,  were,  it  seems,  the  dis- 
guises only  cf  a  broken  heart,  and  a  kind  of 
pageantry  to  cover  distress,  for  in  two 
months  after,  she  was  carried  to  her  grave 
with  the  same  pomp  and  magnificence,  be- 
ing sent  thither  partly  bv  the  loss  of  one 
lover,  and  partly  by  the  possession  of  an- 
other. 

I  have  often  reflected  with  myself  on  this 
unaccountable  humour  in  womankind,  of 
being  smitten  with  every  thing  that  is  showy 
and  superficial;  and  on  the  numberless  evils 
that  befal  the  sex,  from  this  light  fantasti- 
cal disposition.  I  myself  remember  a  young 
lady  that  was  very  warmly  solicited  by  a 
couple  of  importunate  rival's,  who  for  seve- 
ral months  together,  did  all  they  could  to 
recommend  themselves,  by  complacency  of 
behaviour,  and  agrecableness  of  conversa- 
tion. At  length  when  the  competition  was 
doubtful,  and  the  lady  undetermined  in  her 


choice,  one  of  the  young  lovers  very  luckily 
bethought  himself  of  adding  a  supcrnumc 
rary  lace  to  his  liveries,  which  had  so  good 
an  effect,  that  he  married  her  the  very 
week  after. 

The  usual  conversation  of  ordinary  wo- 
men very  much  cherishes  this  natural  weak- 
ness of  being  taken  with  outside  and  ap- 
pearance. Talk  of  a  new-married  couple, 
and  you  immediately  hear  whether  tucy 
keep"  their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in  plate. 
Mention  the  name  of  an  absent  lady,  and  it 
is  ten  to  one  but  you  learn  something  of  her 
gown  and  petticoat.  A  ball  is  a  great  help 
to  discourse,  and  a  birth-day  furnishes  con- 
versation for  a  twelvemonth  after.  A  fur- 
below of  precious  stones,  a  hat  buttoned 
with  a  diamond,  a  brocade  waistcoat  or  pet- 
ticoat, are  standing  topics.  In  short,  they 
consider  only  the  draper)'  of  the  species, 
and  never  cast  away  a  thought  on  those 
ornaments  of  the  mind  that  make  persons 
illustrious  in  themselves,  and  useful  to 
others.  When  women  are  thus  perpetually 
dazzling  one  another's  imaginations,  and 
filling  their  heads  with  nothing  but  colours, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  more  attentive 
to  the  superficial  parts  cf  life,  than  the  solid 
and  substantial  blessings  of  it  A  girl,  who 
has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of  conver- 
sation, is  in  danger  of  every  embroidered 
coat  that  comes  in  her  way.  A  pair  of 
fringed  gloves  may  be  her  ruin.  In  a  word, 
lace  and  ribands,  silver  and  gold  galloons, 
with  the  like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  so 
many  lures  to  women  of  weak  minds  and 
low  educations,  and  when  artificially  dis- 
played, arc  able  to  fetch  down  the  most 
airy  coquette  from  the  wildest  of  her  flights 
and  rambles. 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and 
an  enemy  to  pomp  and  nrise;  it  arises,  in 
the  first  place  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's 
self ;  and  in  the  next,  frcm  the  friendship 
and  conversation  of  a  few  select  compa- 
nions; it  loves  shade  and  solitude,  and  na- 
turally haunts  groves  and  fountains,  fields 
and  meadows:  in  short,  it  feels  every  thing 
it  wants  within  itself,  and  receives  no  addi- 
tion from  multitudes  of  witnesses  and  spec- 
tators. On  the  contrary,  false  happiness 
loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  her.  She  does  not 
receive  any  satisfaction  from  the  applauses 
which  she  gives  herself ;  but  from  the  ad- 
miration which  she  raises  in  ethers.  She 
flourishes  in  courts  and  palaces,  theatres 
and  assemblies,  and  has  uo  existence  but 
when  she  is  looked  upon. 

Aurelia,  though  a  woman  cf  great  quality, 
delights  in  the  privacy  cf  a  country  life,  and 
passes  away  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  her 
own  walks  and  gardens.  Her  husband,  who 
is  her  bosom  friend  and  companion  in  her 
solitudes,  has  been  in  love  with  her  ever 
since  he  knew  her.  They  both  abound  with 
good  sense,  consummate  virtue,  and  a  mu- 
tual esteem  ;  and  are  a  perpetual  entertain- 
ment to  one  another.  Their  family  is  under 
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so  regular  an  economy,  in  its  Ik  urs  of  de- 
votion and  repast,  employment  and  diver- 
son,  that  it  looks  like  a  little  commonwealth 
within  itself.  They  often  go  into  company, 
that  they  may  return  with  the  greater  de- 
light to  one  another;  and  sometimes  live  in 
town,  not  to  enjoy  it  so  properly,  as  to  grow 
weary  of  it,  that  they  may  renew  in  them- 
selves  the  relish  of  a  country  life.  By  this 
means  they  are  happy  in  each  other,  he- 
loved  by  their  children,  adored  by  their 
servants,  and  are  become  the  envy,  or 
rather  the  delight  of  all  that  know  them. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  Hfe  of  Fulvia! 
She  considers  her  husband  as  her  steward, 
and  looks  upon  discretion  and  good  house- 
wifery as  litde  domestic  virtues,  unbecom- 
ing a  woman  of  quality.  She  thinks  life  lost 
in  her  own  family,  and  fancies  herself  out 
of  the  world,  when  she  is  not  in  the  ring, 
the  playhuisc,  or  the  drawing-room.  She 
lives  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body,  and 
restlessness  of  thought,  and  is  never  easy 
in  any  one  place,  when  she  thinks  there  is 
more  company  in  another.  The  missing  of 
an  opera  the  first  night,  would  be  more 
afflicting  to  her  than  the  death  of  a  child. 
She  pities  all  the  valuable  pun  of  her  own 
sex,  and  calls  even'  woman  of  a  prudent, 
modest,  and  retirca  life,  a  poor-spirited, 
unpolished  creature.  What  a  mortification 
would  it  to  be  to  Fulvia,  if  she  knew  that 
her  setting  herself  to  view  is  but  exposing 
herself,  and  that  she  grows  contemptible 
by  being  conspicuous? 

1  cannot  conclude  my  paper  without  ol>- 
scrving,  that  Virgil  has  very  finelv  touched 
upon  this  female  passion  for  dress  and 
show,  in  the  character  of  Camilla;  who, 
though  she  seems  to  have  shaken  off  all 
the  other  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  is  still  de- 
scribed as  a  woman  in  this  particular.  The 
poet  tells  us  that  after  having  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  she  unfortunately 
cast  ncr  eye  on  a  Trojan  who  wore  an  em- 
broidered tunic,  a  beautiful  coat  of  mail, 
with  a  mantle  of  the  finest  purple.  'A 
golden  bow,'  says  he,  4  hung  upon  his  shoul- 
der; his  garment  was  buckled  with  a  golden 
clasp,  and  his  head  covered  with  a  helmet 
of  the  same  shining  metal.'  The  Amazon 
immediately  singled  out  this  well-dressed 
warrior,  being  seized  with  a  woman's  long- 
ing for  the  pretty  trappings  that  he  was 
adorned  with: 


-Tmumquc  i  lira  mi. i  |>  r  airmen 


Fsoiincu  prardc  et  upoliorum  urdt  bat  ■more. 

JF.*.  x\.  7H2. 

This  heedless  pursuit  after  these  glitter- 
ing trifles,  the  poet  (by  a  nice  concealed 
moral)  represents  to  have  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  female  hero,  C. 
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Q.md  vrrum  atq»ie  decern*  euro  «*t  mgn,  ft  omnia  in  hoc 
mo.  Ihr.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  i.  11. 

What  nebt.  wbat  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call. 
Lec  liu«  he  all  toy  care— fur  tin*  t«  all.  I'opt 


I  havk  received  a  U  tter  desiring  me  to 
be  very  satirical  upon  the  little  muff  that 
is  now  in  fashion;  another  informs  me  of  a 
pair  of  silver  garters  buckled  below  the 
knee,  that  have  been  lately*  seen  at  the 
Hainbow  coffee-house  in  Fleet-street;  a 
third  sends  me  a  hea\y  rnnplmnt  against 
fringed  gloves.  To  be  brief,  there  is  scarce 
an  ornament  of  either  sex  which  one  or 
other  of  my  correspondents  has  not  in- 
veighed against  with  some  bitterness,  and 
recommended  to  my  observation.  I  must, 
therefore,  once  for  all,  inform  mv  readers, 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  sink  the  dig- 
nitv  of  this  my  paper,  with  reflections  upon 
red  heels  or  top-knots,  but  rather  to  enter 
into  the  passions  of  mankind,  and  to  correct 
those  depraved  sentiments  that  give  birth 
to  all  those  little  extravagancies  which  ap- 
peaf  in  their  outward  dress  and  behaviour. 
Foppish  and  fantastic  ornaments  arc  only 
indications  of  vice,  not  criminal  in  them- 
selves. Extinguish  vanitv  in  the  mind,  and 
you  naturally  retrench  the  little  superflui- 
ties of  garniture  and  equipage.  The  blos- 
soms will  fall  of  themselves  when  the  root 
that  nourishes  them  is  destroyed. 

I  shall,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  apply 
my  remedies  to  the  first  seeds  and  princi- 
ples of  an  affected  dress,  without  descend- 
ing to  the  dress  itself ;  though  at  the  same 
time  I  must  own  that  I  have  thought  of 
creating  an  officer  undi  r  me,  to  be  entitled, 
'The  Censor  of  small  W  ares,' and  of  al- 
lotting him  cne  day  in  the  week  for  the 
execution  of  such  his  office.  An  operator 
of  this  nature  might  act  under  me,  with  the 
same  regard  as  a  surgeon  to  a  physician; 
the  one  might  be  employed  in  healing  those 
blotches  and  tumours  which  break  out  in 
the  body,  while  the  other  is  sweetening  the 
blood,  and  rectifying  the  constitution.  To 
speak  truly,  the  voung  people  of  both  sexes 
are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  shoot  < ait  into  long 
swords  or  sweeping  trains,  bnshy  head- 
dresses or  full-bottomed  periwigs;  with 
several  other  incumbrance!  of  dress,  that 
they  stand  in  need  of  being  pruned  very 
frequently,  lest  they  should  be  oppressed 
with  ornaments,  and  over-run  with  the  lux- 
uriance of  their  habits.  I  am  much  in 
doubt  whether  I  should  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  a  quaker  that  is  trimmed  close,  and 
almost  cut  to  the  quick,  or  to  a  beau  that  is 
loaden  with  such  a  redundance  of  excres- 
cences. I  must  therefore  desire  mv  cor- 
respondents to  let  me  know  how  they  ap- 
prove my  project,  and  whether  they  think 
the  erecting  of  such  a  petty  censorship  may 
not  turn  to  the  emolument  of  the  public, 
for  I  would  not  do  anv  thing  of  this  nature 
rashly  and  without  advice. 

There  is  another  set  of  correspondents  to 
whom  I  must  address  myself  in  the  second 
place;  1  mean  such  as  fill  their  letters  with 
private  scandal,  and  black  accounts  of  par- 
ticular persons  and  families.  The  world 
is  so  full  of  ill  nature,  that  1  have  lampoons 
sent  me  by  ]>eoplc  who  caiuiot  spell,  and 
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satires  composed  by  those  who  scarce  know 
how  to  write.  By  the  last  post  in  particu- 
lar, I  received  a  packet  of  scandal  which 
is  not  legible;  and  have  a  whole  bundle  of 
letters  in  women's  hands,  that  are  full  of 
blots  and  calumnies,  insomuch,  that  when 
I  see  the  name  Cxlia,  Phillis,  Pastora,  or 
the  like,  at  the  bottom  of  a  scrawl,  I  con- 
clude of  course,  that  it  brings  me  some  ac- 
count of  a  fallen  virgin,  a  faithless  wife,  or 
an  amorous  widow.  I  must  therefore  in- 
form these  my  correspondents,  that  it  is 
not  my  design  to  be  a  publisher  of  intrigues 
and  cuckoldoms,  or  to  bring  little  infamous 
stories  out  of  their  present  lurking-holes 
into  broad  day-light  If  I  attack  the  vi- 
cious, I  shall  only  set  upon  them  in  a  body; 
and  will  not  be  provoked  by  the  worst  usage 
I  can  receive  from  others,  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  any  particular  criminal.  In  short 
I  have  so  much  of  a  drawcansir  in  me,  that 
I  shall  pass  over  a  single  foe  to  charge 
whole  armies.  It  is  not  Lais  nor  Silenus, 
but  the  harlot  and  the  drunkard,  whom  I 
shaU  endeavour  to  expose;  and  shall  con- 
sider the  crime  as  it  appears  in  the  species, 
not  as  it  is  circumstanced  in  an  individual. 
1  think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wished  the 
whole  city  of  Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that 
he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I  shall 
do,  out  of  humanity,  what  that  emperor 
would  have  done  in  the  cruelty  of  his  tem- 
per, and  aim  every  stroke  at  a  collective 
body  of  offenders.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
very  sensible  that  nothing  spreads  a  paper 
like  private  calumny  and  defamation;  out 
as  my  speculations  are  not  under  this  ne- 
cessity, they  are  not  exposed  to  this  temp- 
tation. 

In  the  next  place  I  must  apply  myself  to 
my  party  correspondents,  who  are  continu- 
ally teasing  me  to  take  notice  of  one  an- 
other's proceedings.  How  often  am  I  asked 
by  both  sides,  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be 
an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  rogueries 
that  are  committed  by  the  party  which  is 
opposite  to  him  that  writes  the  letter. 
Alxait  two  days  since,  I  was  reproached 
with  an  old  Grecian  law,  that  forbids  any 
man  to  stand  as  a  neuter,  or  a  looker-on  in 
the  divisions  of  his  country.    However,  as 
I  am  very  sensible  my  paper  would  lose 
its  whole  effect,  should- it  run  out  into  the 
outrages  of  a  party,  I  shall  take  care  to 
keep  clear  of  every  thing  which  looks  that 
way.  If  I  can  any  way  assuage  private  in- 
flammations, or  allay  public  ferments,  I 
shall  apply  myself  to  it  with  my  utmost 
endeavours:  but  will  never  let  my  heart 
reproach  me  with  having  done  any  thing 
towards  increasing  those  feuds  and  animosi- 
ties that  extinguish  religion,  deface  govern- 
ment, and  make  a  nation  miserable. 

What  I  have  said  under  the  three  fore- 
going heads  will,  I  am  afraid,  very  much 
retrench  the  number  of  my  correspondents. 
I  shall  therefore  acquaint  my  reader,  that 
if  he  has  started  anv  hint  which  he  is  not 
"  :  to  pursue,  if  he  has  met  with  any  sur- 


prising story  which  he  does  not  know  how 
to  tell,  if  he  has  discovered  any  epidemical 
vice  which  has  escaped  my  observation,  or 
has  heard  of  any  uncommon  virtue  which 
he  would  desire  to  publish;  in  short,  if  he 
has  any  materials  that  can  furnish  out  an 
innocent  diversion,  I  shall  promise  him  my 
best  assistance  in  the  working  of  them  up 
for  a  public  entertainment 

This  paper  my  reader  will  find  was  in- 
tended for  an  answer  to  a  multitude  of  cor- 
respondents; but  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me 
if  I  single  out  one  of  them  in  particular, 
who  has  made  me  so  very  humble  a  request, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  complying  with  it 

*  To  the  Spectator. 

«Sir,  March  15, 1710-11. 

'I  am  at  present  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mind  my  own 
business;  and  therefore  beg  of  you  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  put  me  into  some  small 
post  under  you.  I  observe  that  you  have 
appointed  your  printer  and  publisher  to 
receive  letters  and  advertisements  for  the 
city  of  London,  and  shall  think  myself  very 
much  honoured  by  you,  if  you  will  appoint 
me  to  take  in  letters  and  advertisements 
for  the  city  of  Westminster  and  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  Though  I  cannot  promise  to  fill 
such  an  employment  with  sufficient  abili- 
ties, I  will  endeavour  to  make  up  with  in- 
dustry and  fidelity  what  I  want  in  parts 
and  genius. 

•  I  am,  Sir, 
'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

*  CHARLES  L1LLIE.' 

C. 
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— Ttrtruro  ante  omnia  ruftnm.    Jm.  Sat.  x.  191. 

—A  vinnsc  rough, 
Defbrm'd.  unftaturd. 


Since  our  persons  arc  not  of  our 
making,  when  they  are  such  as  appear  de- 
fective or  uncomely,  it  is,  metninks,  an 
honest  and  laudable*  fortitude  to  dare  to  be 
uglv;  at  least  to  keep  ourselves  from  being 
abashed  with  a  consciousness  of  imperfec- 
tions which  we  cannot  help,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  guilt  I  would  not  defend  a 
haggard  beau,  for  passing  away  much  time 
If  I  can  any  way  assuage  private  in-  at  a  glass,  and  giving  softness  and  languish- 
Ming  graces  to  defomity:  afl  I  intend  is,  that 
we  ought  to  be  contented  with  our  counte- 
nance and  shape,  so  far  as  never  to  give 
ourselves  an  uneasy  reflection  on  that  sub- 
ject It  is  to  the  ordinary  people,  who  arc 
not  accustomed  to  make  very  proper  re- 
marks on  any  occasion,  matter  of  great  jest, 
if  a  man  enters  with  a  prominent  pair  of 
shoulders  into  an  assemblv,  or  is  distin- 
guished by  an  expansion  of  mouth,  or  obli- 
quity of  aspect  It  is  happy  for  a  man 
that  has  anv  of  those  oddnesscs  about  him, 
if  he  can  be  as  merry  upon  himself,  as 
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others  are  apt  to  be  uprn  that  occasion. 
W  hen  he  can  possess  himself  with  such  a 
cheerfulness,  women  and  children,  who  are 
at  first  frighted  at  him,  will  afterwards  bi- 
as much  pleased  with  him.  As  it  is  barba- 
rous in  others  to  rally  him  for  natural  de- 
fects, it  is  extremely  agreeable  when  he 
can  Jest  upon  himself  for  them. 

Madam  Maintenon's  first  husband*  was  a 
hero  in  this  kind,  and  has  drawn  many  plea- 
santries from  the  irregularity  of  his  shape,  j 
which  he  describes  as  very  much  resem- 
bling the  letter  Z.  He  diverts  himself  like- 
wise by  representing  to  his  reader  the  make 
of  an  engine  and  pullv,  with  which  he  used  I 
to  take  off  his  hat.    When  there  happens! 
to  be  any  thing  ridiculous  in  a  visage,  and 
the  owner  of  it  thinks  it  an  aspect  of  dig- 
nity, he  must  be  of  vcrv  great  quality  to  be  j 
exempt  from  raillery.  The  best  expedient 
therefore  is  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself. 
Prince  Harry  and  ialstafT,  in  Shakspeare, 
have  carried  the  ridicule  upon  fat  and  lean 
as  far  as  it  will  go.     Falstaff  is  hum*  ur- 
ously  called  woolsack,  l>cdpresser  and  hill 
of  flesh;  Harry,  a  starveling,  an  elves-skin,  a 
sheath,  a  bow -case,  and  a  tuck.  There  is,  in 
several  incidents  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween them,  the  jest  still  kept  up  up-  n  the 
person.    Great  tenderness  and  sensibility 
in  this  point  is  one  of  the  greatest  weak- 
nesses of  self-love.    For  my  own  part,  I 
am  a  little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of  my 
face,  which  is  not  "quite  so  long  as  it  is 
broad.    Whether  this  might  not  partly 
arise  from  my  opening  my  mouth  much 
scldomer  than  other  people,  and  by  conse- 
quence not  so  much  lengthening  the  fibres 
of  my  visage,  I  am  net  at  leisure  to  deter- 
mine. However  it  be,  I  have  been  often  put 
out  of  countenance  by  the  shortness  of  my 
face,  and  was  formerly  at  great  pains  of 
concealing  it  by  wearing  a  periwig  with  a 
high  fore-top,  and  letting  my  beard  grow. 
But  now  1  have  thoroughly  got  over  this 
delicacy,  and  could  be  contented  with  a 
much  shorter,  provided  it  might  qualifv 
me  for  a  member  of  the  merry  club,  which 
the  following  letter  gives  me  an  account  of. 
I  have  received  it  from  Oxford,  and  as  it 
abounds  with  the  spirit  of  mirth  and  good 
humour,  which  is  natural  to  that  place,  I 
shall  set  it  down  word  for  word  as  it  came 
to  me. 

*  Most  profound  Sir, 

4  Having  been  very  well  entertained,  in 
the  last  of  your  speculations  that  I  have 
yet  seen,  by  your  specimen  upon  clubs, 
which  I  therefore  hope  you  will  continue,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to"  furnish  you  with  a 
brief  account  of  such  a  one  as,  perhaps,  vou 
have  not  seen  in  all  your  travels,  unless 
it  was  your  fortune  to  touch  upon  some  of 
the  woody  parts  of  the  African  continent, 
in  your  voyage  to  or  from  Grand  Cairo. 

•  The  celebrated  Paul  Pcarron,  author  or  the  Roman 
Cnmique. 
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There  have  arose  in  this  university  (long 
since  you  left  us  without  saying  any"  thing) 
several  of  these  inferior  hebdomadal  socie- 
ties, as  the  Punning  club,  the  Witty  club, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  Handsome  club; 
as  a  burlesque  upon  which,  a  certain  merry 
species,  that  seem  to  have  come  into  the 
world  in  masquerade,  for  some  years  last 
past  have  associated  themselves  together, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  the  Ugly  club. 
This  ill-favoured  fraternity  consists  of  a 
president  and  twelve  fellows;  the  choice 
of  which  is  not  confined  by  patent  to  any 
particular  foundation,  (as  St.  John's  men 
would  have  the  world  believe,  and  have 
Therefore  erected  a  separate  society  within 
themselves,)  but  liberty  is  left  to  elect  from 
any  school  in  Great  Hritain,  provided  the 
candidates  be  within  the  rides  of  the  club, 
as  set  forth  in  a  table,  entitled,  4  The  Act 
of  Deformity ;'  a  clause  or  two  of  which  I 
shall  transmit  to  you. 

•  I.  That  no  person  whatsoever  shall 
be  admitted  without  a  visible  quecrity  in 
his  aspect,  or  peculiar  cast  of  c<  untenancc; 
of  which  the  president  and  officers  for  the 
time  being  are  to  determine,  and  the  pre- 
sident to  have  the  casting  voice. 

*  II.  That  a  singular  regard  be  had  upon 
examination,  to  the  gibb'  sity  of  the  gentle- 
men that  offer  themselves  as  founders' 
kinsmen;  cr  to  the  obliquity  of  their  figure, 
in  what  s"rt  soever. 

4  III.  That  if  the  quantitv  of  any  man's 
nose  be  eminently  miscalculated,  whether 
as  to  the  length  or  breadth,  he  shall  have 
a  just  pretence  to  be  elected. 

4  Lastly,  That  if  there  shall  be  two  or 
mere  competitors  for  the  same  vacancy, 
ceteris  paribus^  he  that  has  the  thickest 
skin  to  nave  the  preference. 

4  Every  fresh  member,  upon  the  first 
night,  is  to  entertain  the  company  with  a 
dish  of  codfish,  and  a  speech  in  praise  of 
^Esop,  whose  portraiture  they  have  in  full 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion,  ovei 
the  chimney;  and  their  design  is,  as  soon 
as  their  funds  are  sufficient,  to  purchase  the 
heads  of  Thersitcs,  Duns  Scotus,  Scarron, 
Hudibras,  and  the  old  gentleman  in  Old- 
ham, with  all  the  celebrated  ill  faces  of 
antiquity,  as  furniture  for  the  club-room. 

*As  they  have  always  been  professed 
admirers  of  the  other  sex,  so  they  unani- 
mously declare  that  they  will  give  all  pos- 
sible encouragement  to  such  as  will  take 
the  benefit  of  the  statute,  though  none  yet 
have  appeared  to  do  it. 

4  The  worthy  president  who  is  their 
most  devoted  champion,  has  lately  shown 
me  two  copies  of  verses,  c  mp'  scd  by  a 
gentleman  of  this  society;  the  first  a  con- 
gratulatory ode,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Touch- 
wood, upon  the  loss  of  her  two  fore-teeth; 
the  other  a  panegyric  upon  Mrs.  Andi- 
ron's left  shoulder.  Mrs.  Vizard,  (he 
says)  since  the  small-pox,  is  grown  tolera- 
bly ugly,  and  a  top  toast  in  the  club;  but  I 
never  heard  him  so  lavish  of  Ins  fine  things, 
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as  upon  old  Nell  Trot,  who  constantly  off}-  ;  make  words  of  their  own,  which  were  en- 
ciates  at  their  table;  her  he  even  adores  jtirely  foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
and  extols  as  the  very  counterpart  of  mo-  sage's  they  pretended  to  translate;  their  chief 
thcr  Shipton;  in  short,  Nell,  (savs  he)  is  care  being  to  make  the  numbers  of  the 
one  of  the  extraordinary  works  of  nature;  English  verse  answer  to  those  of  the  Ita- 
but  as  for  complexion,  shape,  and  features,  Han,  that  both  of  them  might  go  to  the 
so  valued  by  others,  they  are  all  mere  out-  same  tunc.    Thus  the  famous  song  in  Ca- 


side  and  symmetry,  which  is  his  aversion. 
Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  the  president 
is  a  facetious  pleasant  gentleman,  and  never 
more  so,  than  when  he  has  got  (as  he  calls 
thorn)  his  dear  mummers  about  him;  and 
he  often  protests  it  does  him  good  to  meet 
a  fellow  with  a  right  genuine  grimace  in 
his  air  ( which  is  so  agreeable  in  the  gene- 
rality ot  the  French  nation;)  and,  as  an  in- 
stance of  his  sincerity  in  this  particular,  he 
gave  me  a  sight  of  a  list  in  his  pocket-book 
of  all  this  class,  who  for  these  five  years 
have  fallen  under  his  observation,  with 
himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  in  the 
rear  (as  one  of  a  promising  and  improving 
aspect,)  Sir, 
'  Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 
'ALEXANDER  CARBUNCLE. 
•Oxford,  March  12,  1710.* 
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Neglect  the 


Lib.  %  Ep.  i.  187. 

too  lire  fopa  and  vain, 
but  love  tba  painted  mo 


milla: 

•  Barbara  si  V  intendo. 

•  Barbarous  woman,  yea,  I ; 

which  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  an- 
gry lover,  was  translated  into  that  English 
lamentation: 

•  Frail  are  a  lover's  hopes,'  dec. 

And  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the 
most  refined  persons  of  the  British  nation 
dying  away  and  languishing  to  notes  that 
were  filled  with  a  spirit  of  rage  and  indig- 
nation. It  happened  also  very  frequently 
where  the  sense  was  rightly  translated,  the 
necessary  transposition  ot  words,  which 
were  drawn  out  of  the  phrase  of  one  tongue 
into  that  of  another,  made  the  music  appear 
very  absurd  in  one  tongue  that  was  very 
natural  in  the  other.  I  remember  an  Italian 
verse  that  ran  thus,  word  for  wcrd: 

*  And  turn'd  my  rage  into  pity ;' 

which  the  English  for  rhyme  sake  trans- 
lated, 

'  And  into  pity  turn'd  my  rage;' 
Bv  this  means  the  soft  notes  that  were 
It  is  my  design  in  this  paper  to  deliver  to  pity  in  the  Italian,  fell  upon  the 

down  to  posterity  a  faithful  account  of  the  T*1*™^  ™. .*<L.?!!?l,*h.;_?!??  A^**?1? 
Italian  opera,  and  of  the  gradual  progress 
which  it  nas  made  upon  the  English  stage; 
for  there  is  no  question  but  our  great  grand- 
children will  be  very  curious  to  know  the 
reason  why  their  forefathers  used  to  sit 
together  like  an  audience  of  foreigners  in 


their  own  country,  and  to  hear  whole  plays 
acted  before  them  in  a  tongue  which  they 
did  not  understand. 

Arsinoc  was  the  first  opera  that  gave  us 
a  taste  of  Italian  music*  The  great  suc- 
cess this  opera  met  with  produced  some 
attempts  ot  forming  pieces  upon  Italian 
plans,  which  should  give  a  more  natural 
and  reasonable  entertainment  than  what 
can  be  met  with  in  the  elaborate  trifles  of 
that  nation.  This  alarmed  the  poetasters 
and  fiddlers  of  the  town,  who  were  used  to 
deal  in  a  more  ordinary  kind  of  ware;  and 
therefore  laid  down  an  established  rule, 
which  is  received  as  such  to  this  day, 
•  That  nothing  is  capable  of  being  well  set 
to  music,  that  is  not  nonsense.* 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  but 
we  immediately  fell  to  translating  the  Ita- 
lian operas;  and  as  there  was  no  great 
danger  of  hurting  the  sense  of  these  extra- 
ordinary pieces,  our  authors  would  often 


Arsinoe,  queen  of  Cyprus,  an  opera,  after  the  Italian 
by  Thomas  Clayton.   It  was  first 


sounds  that  were  turned  to  rage  in  the  ori- 
ginal, were  made  to  express  pity  in  the 
translation.  It  oftentimes  happened,  like- 
wise, that  the  finest  notes  in  the  air  fell 
upon  the  most  insignificant  words  in  the 
sentence.  I  have  known  the  word  And 
pursued  through  the  whole  gamut,  have 
been  entertained  with  many  a  melodious 
They  and  liave  heard  the  most  beautiful 
graces,  quavers,  and  divisions,  bestowed 
upon  77/m,  For,  and  From  ;  to  the  eternal 
honour  of  our  English  particles. 

The  next  step  to  our  refinement  was  the 
introducing  of  Italian  actors  into  cur  opera; 
who  sung  their  parts  in  their  own  language, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  countrymen  per- 
formed theirs  in  our  native  tongue.  The 
king  or  hero  of  the  play  generally  spoke  in 
Italian,  and  his  slaves  answered  him  in 
English.  The  lover  frequently  made  his 
court,  and  gained  the  heart  of  his  princess, 
in  a  language  which  she  did  not  understand. 
One  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to 
have  carried  on  dialogues  after  this  manner 
without  an  interpreter  between  the  per- 
sons that  conversed  together;  but  this  was 
the  state  of  the  English  stage  for  about  three 
years. 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  un- 
derstanding half  the  opera;  and  therefore 
to  ease  themselves  entirely  of  the  fatigue 
of  thinking,  have  so  ordered  it  at  present, 


< 
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that  the  whole  opera  is  performed  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  We  no  longer  under- 
stand the  language  of  our  own  stage;  inso- 
much that  I  have  often  been  afraid,  when  I 
have  seen  our  Italian  performers  chatter- 
ing in  the  vehemence  of  action,  that  they 
have  been  calling  us  names,  and  abusing 
us  among  themselves;  but  I  hope,  since  we 
do  put  such  an  entire  confidence  in  them, 
they  will  not  talk  against  us  before  our 
faces,  though  they  mav  do  it  with  the  same 
safety  as  if  it  were  behind  our  backs.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking 
how  naturallv  a  historian  who  writes  two 
or  three  hundred  years  hence,  and  does  not 
know  the  taste  cf  his  wise  forefathers,  will 
make  the  following  reflection:  *  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Ita- 
lian tongue  was  so  well  undcrsttxxl  in  Eng- 
land, that  operas  were  acted  on  the  public 
stage  in  that  language.  * 

One  scarce  knows  how  t"  be  serious  in 
the  confutation  of  an  absurdity  that  shows 
itself  at  the  first  sight  It  does  not  want 
anv  great  measure  of  sense  to  see  the  ridi- 
cule of  this  monstrous  practice;  but  what 
makes  it  the  more  astonishing,  it  is  not 
the  taste  of  the  rabble,  but  of  persons  of 
the  greatest  politeness,  which  has  esta- 
blished it. 

If  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  music 
above  the  English,  the  English  have  a  ge- 
nius for  other  performances  of  a  much 
higher  nature,  and  capable  of  giving  the 
mind  a  much  nobler  entertainment  Would 
one  think  it  was  possible  (at  a  time  when 
an  author  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the 
Phzdra  and  Hippolitus#)  for  a  people  to 
be  so  stupidly  fona  of  the  Italian  opera,  as 
scarce  to  give  a  third  day's  hearing  to  that 
admirable  tragedy?  Music  is  certainly  a 
very  agreeable  entertainment:  but  if  it 
would  take  the  entire  possession  of  our 
ears,  if  it  would  make  us  incapable  of  hear-  | 
ing  sense,  if  it  would  exclude  arts  that 
have  a  much  greater  tendency  to  the  re-  ' 
fineraent  of  human  nature;  I  must  confess 
I  would  allow  it  no  better  quarter  than 
Plato  has  done,  who  banishes  it  out  of  his 
commonwealth.  ' 

At  present  our  notions  of  music  arc  so  ' 
very  uncertain,  that  we  do  not  know  what  1 
it  is  wc  like;  only,  in  general,  we  are  trans-  ! 
ported  with  any  thing  that  is  not  English: 
so  it  be  of  a  foreign  growth,  let  it  be  Ita- 
lian, French,  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the  same  J 
thing.   In  short,  our  English  music  is  quite 
rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet  planted  in  its  ! 
tod. 

When  a  royal  palace  is  burnt  to  the  { 
ground,  every  man  is  at  libertv  to  present  } 
his  plan  for  a  new  one;  and  though  it  be 
but  indifferently  put  together,  it  mav  fur-  ' 
nish  several  hints  that  mav  he  of  use  to  a  J 
good  architect  I  shall  take  the  same  li-  * 
berty  in  a  following  paper,  of  giving  my  1 


•  Pined ra  and  Hippntitut,  a  irngwly.  by  Kdmund 
Smith,  flrat  acted  la  170?. 


opinion  upon  the  subject  of  music;  which  I 
shall  lay  down  only  in  a  problematical  man- 
ner, to  be  considered  by  those  who  are 
masters  in  the  art.  C. 
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T>i  bene  ferenint.  innpU  me  qu<x)qiic  punilli 
Finxcrunt  anuni,  raro  el  perpnuca  Inqnentia, 

liar.  Lib.  1.  Sat.  it.  17. 

Thank  heaven  that  made  me  of  an  humtJe  mind  ; 
To  action  little,  lean  to  word*  inclined! 

Observing  one  person  behold  another, 
who  was  an  utter  stranger  to*  him,  with  a 
cast  of  his  eye  which,  mcthought,  expressed 
an  emotion  of  heart  very  different  from  what 
could  be  raised  by  an  c  bject  so  agreeable 
as  the  gentleman  he  looked  at,  I  began  to 
consider,  not  without  some  secret  sorrow, 
the  condition  of  an  envious  man.  Some 
have  fancied  that  en\  y  has  a  certain  magi- 
cal force  in  it,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  en- 
vious have  bv  their  fascination  blasted  the 
enjoyments  of  the  happy.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
says,  some  have  been  so  curious  as  to  re- 
mark the  times  and  seasons  when  the  stroke 
of  an  envious  eye  is  most  effectually  perni- 
cious, and  have  observed  that  it  has  been 
when  the  person  envied  has  been  in  any 
circumstance  of  glory  and  triumph.  At 
such  a  time  the  mind  rf  the  prosperous  man 
goes,  as  it  were,  abroad,  among  things  with- 
out him,  and  is  more  exposed  to  the  malig- 
nity. But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  specula- 
tions so  abstracted  as  this,  or  repeat  the 
many  excellent  tilings  which  one  might 
collect  out  of  authors  upon  this  miserable 
affection;  but,  keeping  the  common  road  of 
life,  consider  the  envious  man  with  relation 
to  these  three  heads,  his  pains,  his  reliefs, 
tad  his  happiness. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  oc- 
casions which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure. 
The  relish  of  his  life  is  inverted;  and  the 
objects  which  administer  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  those  who  are  exempt  from  this 
passion,  give  the  quickest  pangs  to  persons 
who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the  perfections 
of  their  fellow-creatures  are  odious.  Youth, 
beauty,  val'  tir,  and  wisdom  are  provoca- 
tions of  their  displeasure.  What  a  wretched 
and  apostate  state  is  this!  to  be  offended 
with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a  mm  because 
we  approve  him !  The  condition  of  the  en- 
vious man  is  the  most  emphatically  misera- 
ble; he  is  not  only  incapable  of  rejoicing  in 
another's  merit  or  success,  but  lives  in  a 
world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a  plot 
against  his  quiet,  by  studying  their  own 
happiness  and  advantage.  Will  Prosper 
is  an  honest  tale-bearer,  he  makes  it  his 
business  to  join  in  conversation  with  envious 
men.  He  points  to  such  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  and  whispers  that  he  is  secretly 
married  to  a  great  fortune.  When  they 
doubt,  he  adds  circumstances  to  prove  it; 
and  never  fails  to  aggravate  their  distress, 
by  assuring  them,  that  to  his  knowledge, 
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nc  has  an  uncle  will  leave  him  some  thou- 
sands. Will  has  manv  arts  of  this  kind  to 
torture  this  sort  of  temper,  and  delights  in 
it  When  he  finds  them  change  colour,  and 
say  faintly  they  wish  such  a  piece  of  news 
is  true,  he  has  the  malice  to  speak  some 
good  or  other  of  ever)-  man  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man  arc  those 
little  blemishes  and  imperfections  that  dis- 
cover themselves  in  an  illustrious  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  matter  of  great  consolation  to  an 
envious  person,  when  a  man  of  known  honour 
does  a  thing  unworthv  himself,  or  when  any 
action  which  was  wcil  executed,  upon  bet- 
ter information  appears  so  altered  in  its  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  fame  of  it  is  div  ided 
among  manv,  instead  of  being  attributed  to 
one.  This  is  a  secret  satisfaction  to  these 
malignants;  for  the  person  whom  they  be- 
fore could  not  but  admire,  they  fsincy  is 
nearer  their  own  condition  as  soon  as  his 
merit  is  shared  among  others.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  there  came  out  an  excellent 
poem  without  the  name  of  the  author.  The 
little  wits,  who  were  incapable  of  writing 
it,  began  to  pull  in  pieces  the  supposed 
writer.  When  that  would  not  do,  they 
took  great  pains  to  suppress  the  opinion 
that  it  was  his.  That  again  failed.  The 
next  refuge  was  to  say  it  was  overlooked 
by  one  man,  and  many  pages  wholly  writ- 
ten by  another.  An  honest  fellow,  who  sat 
amongst  a  cluster  of  them  in  debate  on  this 
subject,  cried  out,  '  Gentlemen,  if  you  arc 
sure  none  of  you  yourselves  had  a  hand  in  it, 
you  are  but  where  you  were,  whoever  writ 
it. '  But  the  most  usual  succour  to  the  en- 
vious, in  cases  of  nameless  merit  in  this 
kind,  is  to  keep  the  property,  if  possible, 
unfixed,  and  by  that  means  to  hinder  the 
reputation  of  it  from  falling  upen  any  par- 
ticular person.  You  sec  an  envious  man 
clear  up  his  countenance,  if  in  the  relation 
of  any  man's  great  happiness  in  one  point, 
you  mention  his  uneasiness  in  another. 
When  he  hears  such  a  one  is  very  rich  he 
turns  pale,  but  recovers  when  you  add  that 
he  has  many  children.  In  a  word,  the  only 
sure  way  to  an  envious  man's  favour,  is  not 
to  deserve  it. 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  man  in 
delight,  it  is  like  reading  of  the  seat  of  a 
giant  m  a  romance;  the  magnificence  of  his 
house  consists  in  the  manv  limbs  of  men 
whom  he  has  slain.  If  any  who  promised 
themselves  success  in  any  uncommon  un- 
dertaking miscarry  in  the  attempt,  or  he 
that  aimed  at  what  would  have  been  useful 
and  laudable,  meets  with  contempt  and  de- 
rision, the  envious  man,  under  the  colour 
of  hating  vainglory,  can  smile  with  an  in- 
ward wantonness  of  heart  at  the  ill  effect  it 
may  have  upon  an  honest  ambition  for  the 
future. 

Having  thoroughly  considered  the  nature 
of  this  passion,  I  have  made  it  my  studv 
how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to 
me  from  these  my  speculations;  and  if  I 
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am  not  mistaken  in  myself,  I  think  I  have 
a  genius  to  escape  it  Upon  hearing  in  a 
coffee-house  one  of  mv  papers  commended, 
I  immediatclv  apprehended  the  envy  that 
would  springfrom  that  applause;  and  there- 
fore gave  a  descrijrtion  of  my  face  the  next 
day;  being  resolved,  as  I  grow  in  reputa- 
tion for  wit  to  resign  my  pretensions  to 
beauty.  This,  I  hope,  may  give  some  ease 
to  those  unhappy  gentlemen  who  do  me  the 
honour  to  torment  themselves  upon  the  ac- 
count of  this  my  paper.  As  their  case  is 
very  deplorable)  and  deserves  compassion, 
I  shall  sometimes  be  dull,  in  pity  to  them, 
and  will,  from  time  to  time,  administer 
consolations  to  them  by  further  discoveries 
of  my  person.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  any 
one  says  the  Spectator  has  wit,  it  may  be 
some  relief  to  them  to  think  that  he  does 
not  show  it  in  company.  And  if  any  one 
praises  his  morality,  they  may  comfort 
themselves  by  considering  "that  his  face  is 
none  of  the  longest  R. 
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Horn.  II  i.  MS. 
Thou  dog  in  forehead !   Pop*. 

Amokg  the  other  hardy  undertakings 
which  I  have  proposed  to  myself,  that  of 
the  correction  of  impudence  is  what  I  have 
very  much  at  heart  This  in  a  particular 
manner  is  my  province  as  Spectator;  for  it 
is  generallv  an  offence  committed  by  the 
eyes,  and  that  against  such  as  the  offenders 
would  perhaps  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  injuring  any  other  way.  The  following 
letter  is  a  complaint  of  a  young  lady,  who 
sets  forth  a  trespass  of  this  kind,  with  that 
command  of  herself  as  befits  beautv  and 
innocence,  and  yet  with  so  much  spirit  as 
suthciently  expresses  her  indignation.  The 
whole  transaction  is  performed  with  the 
eyes;  and  the  crime  is  no  less  than  em- 
ploying them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  divert 
the  eyes  of  others  from  the  best  use  they 
can  make  of  them,  even  looking  up  to 
heaven. 
*Sir, 

'  There  never  was  (I  believe)  an  accept- 
able man  but  had  some  awkward  imitators. 
Ever  since  the  Spectator  appeared,  have  I 
remarked  a  kind  of  men,  whom  I  choose  to 
call  Starers;  that  without  any  regard  to 
time,  place,  or  modesty,  disturb  a  large 
company  with  their  impertinent  eyes.  Spec- 
tators make  up  a  proper  assembly  for  a 
puppet-show  or  a  bear-garden;  but  devout 
supplicants  and  attentive  hearers  are  the 
audience  one  ought  to  expect  in  churches. 
I  am,  sir,  member  of  a  small  pious  congre- 
gation near  one  of  the  north  gates  of  this 
city;  much  the  greater  part  of  us  indeed 
are  females,  and  used  to  behave  ourselves 
in  a  regular  and  attentive  manner,  till  verv 
lately  one  whole  aisle  has  been  disturbed 
by  one  of  these  monstrous  Starers;  he  is 
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the  head  taller  than  any  one  in  the  church; 
but  for  the  greater  advantage  of  exposing 
himself,  stands  upon  a  hassock,  and  com- 
mands the  whole  congregation,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  devoutest  part  of  the  au- 
ditory; for  what  with  blushing,  confusion, 
and  vexation,  we  can  neither  mind  the 
prayers  or  sermon.  .Your  animadversion 
upon  this  insolence  would  be  a  great  favour 
to,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

•s.  c 

I  have  frequently  seen  of  this  sort  of  fel- 
lows, and  do  think  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
aggravation  of  an  offence,  than  that  it  is 
committed  where  the  criminal  is  protected 
by  the  sacredness  of  the  place  which  he 
violates.  "Many  reflections  of  this  sort  might 
be  very  justly  made  upon  this  kind  of  be- 
haviour, but  a  Starer  is  not  usually  a  per- 
son to  be  convinced  by  the  reason  of  the 
thing;  and  a  fellow  that  is  capable  of  show- 
ing an  impudent  front  before  a  whole  con- 
gregation, and  can  bear  being  a  public 
spectacle,  is  not  so  casilv  rebuked  as  to 
amend  by  admonitions.    If,  therefore,  my 
correspondent  does  not  inform  me  that 
within  seven  days  after  this  date  the  bar- 
barian does  at  least  stand  upon  his  own 
legs  only,  without  an  eminence,  my  friend 
Will  Prosper*  has  promised  to  take  a  has- 
sock opposite  to  him,  and  stare  against  him 
in  defence  of  the  ladies.    I  have  given  him 
directions,  according  to  the  most  exact 
rules  of  optics,  to  place  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  shall  meet  his  eyes  wher- 
ever he  throws  them.    I  have  hopes  that 
when  Will  confronts  him,  and  all  the  ladies, 
in  whose  behalf  he  engages  him,  cast  kind 
looks  and  wishes  of  success  at  their  cham- 
pion, he  will  have  some  shame,  and  feel  a 
little  of  the  pain  he  has  so  often  put  others 
to,  of  being  out  of  countenance. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  time  out  of  mind 
generally  remarked,  and  as  often  lamented, 
that  this  family  of  Starcrs  have  infested 
public  assemblies.  I  know  no  other  way  to 
obviate  so  great  an  evil,  except,  in  the  case 
of  fixing  their  eyes  upon  women,  some  male 
friend  will  take  the  part  of  such  as  are  un- 
der the  oppression  of  impudence,  and  en- 
counter the  eyes  of  the  Starcrs  wherever 
they  meet  them.  While  we  suffer  our  wo- 
men to  be  thus  impudently  attacked,  they 
have  no  defence,  but  in  the  end  to  cast 
yielding  glances  at  the  Starcrs.  In  this 
case,  a  man  who  has  no  sense  of  shame,  has 
the  same  advantage  over  his  mistress,  as  he 
who  has  no  regard  for  his  own  life  has  over 
his  adversary.  While  the  generality  of  the 
world  are  fettered  bv  rules,  and  move  by 
proper  and  just  methods;  he,  who  has  no 
respect  to  any  of  them,  carries  away  the 
reward  due  to'  that  propriety  of  behaviour, 
with  no  other  ment,  but  that  of  having 
neglected  it 
I  take  an  impudent  fellow  to  be  a  sort  of 
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outlaw  in  good  breeding,  and  therefore 
what  is  said  of  him  no  nation  or  person  can 
be  concerned  for.  For  this  reason  one  may 
be  free  upon  him.  I  have  put  myself  to 
great  pains  in  considering  this  prevailing 
quality,  which  we  call  impudence,  and  have 
taken  notice  that  it  exerts  itself  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  according  to  the  different 
soils  wherein  such  subjects  of  these  domi- 
nions as  are  masters  of  it,  were  bom.  Im- 
pudence in  an  Fiiili  ihlBMij  is  sullen  and 
insolent;  in  a  Scotchman  it  is  untractable 
and  rapacious;  in  an  Irishman  absurd  and 
fawning.  As  tin-  r<  ur>e  of  the  world  now 
runs,  the  impudent  Knglishman  behaves 
like  a  surly  landlord,  the  Sc<  t  like  an  ill- 
received  guest,  and  the  Irishman  like  a 
stranger,  who  knows  he  is  not  welcome 
There  is  seldom  any  tiling  cnti  mining 
either  in  the  impudence  d  a  South  or  North 
Briton;  but  that  of  an  Irishman  is  always 
comic  A  true  and  genuine  impudence  is 
ever  the  effect  of  ignorance,  without  the 
least  sense  of  it.  The  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful Starcrs  now  in  this  town  are  of  that 
nation;  they  have  usually  the  advantage  of 
the  stature  mentioned  in  the  above  letter  of 
my  correspondent,  and  generally  take  their 
stands  in  tlie  eye  of  women  of  fortune;  inso- 
much that  I  have  known  one  of  them,  three 
months  after  he  came  from  plough,  with  a 
tolerable  pood  air,  lead  out  a  woman  from 
a  play,  which  one  of  our  own  breed,  after 
four  years  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  the  Tem- 
ple, would  have  been  afraid  to  look  at. 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  account  for  it,  but 
these  people  have  usually  the  preference  to 
our  own  Kx  Is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sillier 
part  of  womankind.  Perhaps  it  is  that  an 
English  coxcomb  is  seldom  so  obsequious  as 
an  Irish  one;  and  when  the  design  of  pleas- 
ing is  visible,  an  absurdity  in  the  way  to- 
ward it  is  easily  forgiven. 

But  those  who  are  downright  impudent, 
and  go  on  without  reflection  that  they  are 
such,  are  more  to  be  tolerated,  than  a  set 
of  fellows  among  us  who  profess  impudence 
with  an  air  of  humour,  and  think  to  carry 
off  the  most  inexcusable  of  all  faults  in  the 
world,  with  no  other  apology  than  saying  in 
a  gay  tone,  '  I  put  an  impudent  face  upon 
the  matter.'  No;  no  man  shall  be  allowed 
the  advantages  of  impudence,  who  is  con- 
scious that  he  is  such.  If  he  knows  he  is 
impudent,  he  may  as  well  be  otherwise;  and 
it  shall  be  expected  that  he  blush,  when  he 
sees  he  makes  another  do  it.  For  nothing 
can  atone  for  the  want  of  modesty:  without 
which  beauty  is  ungraceful,  anil  wit  de- 
testable. R. 
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Tbere'i  room  enough,  and  each  may  bring  hii  friend 

Ormk 

I  am  sometimes  very  much  troubled, 
when  I  reflect  uj>on  the  three  great  profes- 
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sions  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic;  how  they 
are  each  of  them  overburdened  with  prac- 
titioners, and  filled  with  multitudes  of  in- 
genious gentlemen  that  starve  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  clergy  into  general  s, 
field  officers,  and  subalterns.  Among  the 
first  we  may  reckon  bishops,  deans,  and 
archdeacons.  Among  the  second  are  doc- 
tors of  divinity,  prebendaries,  and  all  that 
wear  scarfs.  The  rest  are  comprehended 
under  the  subalterns.  As  for  the  first  class, 
our  constitution  preserves  it  from  any  re- 
dundancy of  incumbents,  notwithstanding 
competitors  are  numberless.  Upon  a  strict 
calculation,  it  is  found  that  there  has  been 
a  great  exceeding  of  late  vears  in  the  second 
division,  several  brevets  have  been  granted 
for  the  converting  of  subalterns  into  scarf- 
officers;  insomuch,  that  within  my  memory 
the  price  of  lutestring  is  raised  above  two- 
pence in  a  vard.  As  for  the  subalterns,  they 
are  not  to  he  numbered.  Should  our  clergy 
once  enter  into  the  corrupt  practice  of  the 
laity,  by  the  splitting  of  their  freeholds, 
they  would  be  able  to  carry  most  of  the 
elections  in  England. 

The  body  of  the  law  is  no  less  incumbered 
with  superfluous  members,  that  are  like 
Virgil's  army,  which  he  tells  us  was  so 
crowded,  many  of  them  had  not  room  to 
use  their  weapons.  This  prodigious  society 
of  men  may  be  divided  into  the  litigious  and 
peaceable.  Under  the  first  are  compre- 
hended all  those  who  are  carried  down  in 
coachfuls  to  Westminster-hall,  every  morn- 
ing in  term  time.  Martial's  description  of 
this  species  of  lawyers  is  full  of  humour: 
'  Iraa  et  verb*  tocanu* 

'  Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  an- 
ger:* that  are  more  or  less  passionate  ac- 
cording as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow 
their  client  a  quantity  of  wrath  proportiona- 
ble to  the  fee  which  they  receive  from  him. 
I  must,  however,  observe  to  the  reader, 
that  above  three  parts  of  those  whom  I 
reckon  among  the  litigious  are  such  as  are 
only  quarrelsome  in  their  hearts,  and  have 
no  opportunity  of  showing  their  passion  at 
the  bar.  Nevertheless,  as  they  do  not  know 
what  strifes  may  arise,  they  appear  at  the 
hall  every  day,  that  they  may  show  them- 
selves in  a  readiness  to  enter  the  lists,  when- 
ever there  shall  be  occasion  for  them. 

The  peaceable  lawyers  are,  in  the  first 
place,  many  of  the  benchers  of  the  several 
inns  of  court,  who  seem  to  be  the  dignitaries 
of  the  law,  and  arc  endowed  with  those 
qualifications  of  mind  that  accomplish  a 
man  rather  for  a  ruler  than  a  pleader. 
These  men  live  peaceably  in  their  habita- 
tions, eating  once  a  day,  and  dancing  once 
a  year,*  for  the  honour  of  their  respective 
societies. 

Another  numberless  branch  of  peaceable 
lawyers  are  those  young  men  who,  being 
placed  at  the  inns  of  court  in  order  to  study 
the  laws  of  their  country,  frequent  the  play- 


house more  than  Westminster-hall,  and  arc 
seen  in  all  public  assemblies,  except  in  a 
court  of  justice.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those 
silent  and  busy  multitudes  that  are  em- 
ployed within  doors  in  the  drawing  up  of 
writings  and  conveyances;  nor  of  those 
greater  numbers  that  palliate  their  want  of 
business  with  a  pretence  to  such  chamber 
practice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the 
profession  of  physic,  we  shall  find  a  most 
formidable  body  of  men.  The  sight  of  them 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  serious,  for  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  when  a 
nation  abounds  in  phvsicians,  it  grows  thin 
of  people.  Sir  William  Temple  is  very 
much  puzzled  to  find  out  a  n  ason  why  the 
Northern  Hive,  as  he  cjJIs  it,  does  not  send 
out  such  prodigious  swarms,  and  over-run 
the  world  with  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  it 
did  formerly;  but  had  that  excellent  author 
observed  that  there  were  no  students  in 
physic  among  the  subjects  of  Thor  and 
Woden,  and  that  this  science  very  much 
flourishes  in  the  north  at  present,  he  might 
have  found  a  better  solution  for  this  diffi- 
culty than  any  of  those  he  has  made  use  of. 
This  body  of  men  in  our  own  country  may 
be  described  like  the  British  army  in 
Cesar's  time.  Some  of  them  slay  in  cha- 
riots, and  some  on.  foot.  If  the  infantry  do 
less  execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is 
because  they  cannot  be  carried  so  soon  into 
all  Quarters  of  the  town,  and  despatch  so 
much  business  in  so  short  a  time.  Besides 
this  body  of  regular  troops,  there  are  strag- 
glers, who  without  being  duly  listed  and 
enrolled,  do  infinite  mischief  to  those  who 
are  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

There  are,  resides  the  above-mentioned, 
innumerable  retainers  to  physic,  who,  for 
want  of  other  patients,  amuse  themselves 
with  the  stifling  of  cats  in  an  air-pump,  cut- 
ting up  dogs  alive,  or  impaling  of  insects 

ri  the  point  of  a  needle  for  microscopical 
nations;  besides  those  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  gathering  of  weeds,  and  the 
chase  of  butterflies:  not  to  mention  the 
cockleshell-merchants  and  spider-catchers. 

When  I  consider  how  each  of  these  pro- 
fessions are  crowded  with  multitudes  that 
seek  their  livelihood  in  them,  and  how 
many  men  of  merit  there  are  in  each  of 
them,  who  mav  be  rather  said  to  be  of  the 
science,  than  the  profession,  I  very  much 
wonder  at  the  humour  of  parents,  who  will 
not  rather  choose  to  place  their  sons  in  a 
way  of  life  where  an  honest  industry  can- 
not but  thrive,  than  in  stations  where  the 
greatest  probity,  learning,  and  good  sense 
may  miscarry.  How  many  men  arc  country 
curates,  that  might  have  made  themselves 
aldermen  of  London,  by  a  right  improve- 
ment of  a  smaller  sum  of  money  than  what 
is  usually  laid  out  upon  a  learned  education  ? 
A  sober,  frugal  person,  of  slender  parts,  and 
a  slow  apprehension,  might  have  thrived 
in  trade,  though  he  starves  upon  physic;  as 
a  man  would  be  well  enough  pleased  to  buy 
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silks  of  one  whom  he  would  not  venture  to 
feel  his  pulse.  Vagellius  is  careful,  studi- 
ous, and  obliging,'  but  withal  a  little  thick- 
sculled;  he  has  not  a  single  client,  but  might 
have  had  abundance  of  customers.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  parents  take  a  liking  to 
a  particular  profession,  and  therefore  desire 
their  sons  mav  be  of  it:  whereas,  in  so  great 
an  affair  of  life,  thev  should  consider  the 
genius  and  abilities  of  their  children,  more 
than  their  own  inclinations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  na- 
tion that  there  are  verv  few  in  it  so  dull  and 
heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations 
of  life,  which  mav  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  making  their  fortunes.  A  well-regulated 
commerce  is  not,  like  law,  physic,  or  di- 
vinity, to  be  overstocked  with  hands;  but 
on  tae  ccntrary  flourishes  by  multitudes, 
and  gives  employment  to  all  its  professors. 
Fleets  of  merchantmen  :ire  so  many  squad- 
rons of  floating  shops,  that  vend  our  wares 
and  manufactures  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  find  out  chapmen  under  both 
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utii  mihi  Hie.  Imriilnlii  nrfi. 
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The  word  Spectator  being  most  usually 
understood  as  one  of  the  audience  at  public 
representations  in  our  theatres,  I  seldom 
fail  of  manv  letters  relating  to  plays  and 
operas.  But  indeed  there  arc  such  mon- 
strous things  dmc  in  both,  that  if  one  had 
not  been  an  eve-witness  of  them,  one  could 
not  believe  that  such  matters  had  really 
been  exhibited.  There  is  very  little  which 
concerns  human  life,  or  is  a  picture  of  na- 
ture, that  is  regarded  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  company.  The  understanding  is  dis- 
missed from  our  entertainments.  Our  mirth 
b  the  laughter  of  fools,  and  our  admiration 
the  wonder  of  idiots;  else  such  improbable, 
monstrous,  and  incoherent  dreams  could 
not  go  off  as  thev  do,  not  only  without  the 
utmost  acorn  and  contempt,  but  even  with 
the  loudest  applause  and  approbation.  But 
the  letters  of  my  correspondents  will  repre- 
sent this  affair  in  a  more  lively  manner  than 
any  discourse  of  my  own;  I  shall  therefore 
give  them  to  my  reader  with  only  this  pre- 
paration, that  they  all  come  from  players, 
and  that  the  business  of  playing  is  now  so 
iged,  that  you  are  not  to  be  surprised 
1  say  one  or  two  of  them  are  rational, 
i  sensitive  and  vegetative  actors,  and 
others  wholly  inanimate.  I  shall  not  place 
these  as  1  have  named  them,  but  as  they 
have  precedence  in  the  opinion  of  their  aU- 
dicflCeV  mtofu  r 

'Mr.  Spectator, 

«  Your  having  been  so  humble  as  to  take 
notice  of  the  epistles  of  other  animals, 


boldens  me,  who  am  the  wild  boar  that  was 
killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts,  to  represent  to  vou, 
that  I  think  I  was  hardlv  used  in  not  hav- 
ing the  part  of  the  lion  of  Hydaspes  given 
tome.  It  would  have  been*  but  a  natural 
step  for  me  to  have  personated  that  noble 
creature,  after  having  behaved  myself  to 
satisfaction  in  the  part  above-mentioned. 
That  of  a  lion  is  too  great  a  character  for 
one  that  never  trod  the  stage  before  but 
upon  two  legs.  As  for  the  little  resistance 
which  I  made,  I  hope  it  may  be  excused, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  dart  was 
thrown  at  me  by  so  fair  a  hand.  I  must 
confess  I  had  but  just  put  on  my  brutality; 
and  Camilla's  charms  were  such,  that  be- 
holding her  erect  mien,  hearing  her  charm- 
ing voice,  and  astonished  with  her  graceful 
motion,  I  could  not  keep  up  to  my  assumed 
fierceness,  but  died  like  a  man. 
1 1  am,  Sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  admirer, 

'  THOMAS  PRONE.' 

'Mr.  Spf.ctator, 

« This  is  to  let  you  understand,  that  the 
playhouse  is  a  representation  of  the  world 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  this  particular, 
that  no  one  rises  in  it  according  to  his  merit. 
I  have  acted  several  parts  of  household- 
stuff  with  great  applause  for  many  years ; 
I  am  one  of  the  men  in  the  hangings  in 
•  The  Emperor  of  the  Moon;'  I  have  twice 
performed  the  third  chair  in  an  English 
opera;  and  have  rehearsed  the  pump  in 
'  The  Fortune-Huntcrs.'  I  am  now  grown 
old,  and  hope  you  will  recommend  me  so 
effectually,  as  that  I  may  say  something 
before  I  go  off  the  stage:  in  which  ycu  will 
do  a  great  act  of  charity  to 

•  Your  most  humble  servant, 

« WILLIAM  SCREENE.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, 

*  Understanding  that  Mr.  Screene  has 
writ  to  you,  and  desired  to  be  raised  from 
dumb  and  still  parts;  I  desire,  if  you  give 
him  motion  or  speech,  that  you  would  ad- 
vance me  in  mv  way,  and  let  me  keep  on 
in  what  I  humbly  presume  I  am  a  master,  to 
wit,  in  representing  human  and  still  life  to- 
gether. I  have  several  times  acted  one  of 
the  finest  flower-pots  in  the  same  opera 
wherein  Mr.  Screene  is  a  chair;  therefore, 
upon  his  promotion,  request  that  I  may 
succeed  him  in  the  hangings,  with  my  hand 
in  the  orange-trees. 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

'RALPH  SIMPLE.' 

« Sir,    Drury-lane,  March  24th,  1710-11. 

'I  saw  your  friend  the  Templar  this 
evening  in  the  pit,  and  thought  he  looked 
very  little  pleased  with  the  representation 
of  tne  mad  scene  of  the  Pilgrim.  *  I  wish, 
sir,  you  would  do  us  the  favour  to  animad- 
vert frequently  upon  the  false  taste  the 
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town  is  in,  with  relation  to  plays  as  well  as 

#  operas.  It  certainly  requires  a  degree  of 
understanding  to  play  justly;  but  such  is 
our  condition,  that  we  are  to  suspend  our 
reason  to  perform  our  parts. 

'  As  to  scenes  of  madness,  you  know,  sir, 
there  are  noble  instances  of  this  kind  in 
Shaksneare;  but  then  it  is  the  disturbance 
of  a  noble  mind,  from  generous  and  humane 
resentments.    It  is  like  that  grief  which 
we  have  for  the  decease  of  our  friends.  It 
is  no  diminution,  but  a  recommendation  of 
human  nature,  that  in  such  incidents,  pas- 
sion gets  the  better  of  reason  ;  and  all  we 
can  think  to  comfort  ourselves,  is  impotent 
against  half  what  we  feel.   I  will  not  men- 
tion that  we  had  an  idiot  in  the  scene,  and 
all  the  sense  it  is  represented  to  have  is  that 
of  lust  As  for  myself,  who  have  long  taken 
pains  in  personating  the  passions,  I  have 
to-night  acted  only  an  appetite.  The  part 
I  played  is  Thirst,  but  it  is  represented  as 
written  rather  by  a  dravman  than  a  poet 
I  come  in  with  a  tub  about  me,  that  tub 
hung  with  quart  pots,  with  a  full  gallon  at 
my  mouth.   I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that 
I  pleased  very  much,  and  this  was  intro- 
duced as  a  madness;  but  sure  it  was  not 
human  madness,  for  a  mule  or  an  ass  may 
have  been  as  dry  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life. 
I  am,  Sir, 

'  Ycur  most  obedient  and  humble  servant* 

'  From  the  Savoy, 

*  Mr.  Spectator,  in  the  Strand. 

*  If  vcu  can  read  it  with  dry  eyes,  I  give 
you  this  trouble  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am 
the  unfortunate  King  Latinus,  and  I  believe 
I  am  the  first  prince  that  dated  from  this 
palace  since  John  of  Gaunt  Such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness,  that  I, 
who  lately  never  moved  without  a  guard, 
am  now  pressed  as  a  common  soldier,  and 
am  to  sail,  with  the  first  fair  wind,  against 
my  brother  Lewis  of  France.  It  is  a  very 
hard  thing  to  put  off  a  character  which  one 
has  appeared  in  with  applause.  This  I 
experienced  since  the  loss  of  my  diadem; 
for  upon  quarrelling  with  another  recruit,  I 
spoke  my  indignation  out  of  my  part  in 
recilatrvo; 

 Most  audacious  slave. 

Dar"st  thou  an  angry  monarch  *  fury  brave  V 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth, 
when  a  scrpeant  knocked  me  down,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  a  mind  to  mutiny,  in  talk- 
ing things  nobody  understood.  *You  see, 
sir,  my  unhappy  circumstances:  and  if  by 
your  mediation  you  can  procure  a  subsidv 
tor  a  prince  ^who  never  failed  to  make  all 
that  beheld  him  merry  at  his  appearance) 
you  will  merit  the  thanks  of  your  friend, 
«The  King  or  Latum.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
f  or  ik$  gmd  «/  the  Pmbiie. 
Within  two  door*  of  the  masquerade  live*  an  eminent 
Italian  chirurceon.  arrived  from  the  carnival  at  Venire, 
of  great  eiperience  in  private  cure*.  Accommodations 
are  provided,  and  persons  admitted  in  their  martin? 
habits. 


He  baa  cured  aince  his  mating  thither,  in  lew  than  a 
fortnight,  four  warnmnurb**.  a  mountebank  doctor, 
two  Turkish  basaa*.  three  nuns,  and  a  morris-dancer. 

N.  B.  Any  person  may  agree  by  Uie  great,  and  ha 
kept  in  repair  by  the  year.  The  doctor  draws  teeth 
without  pulling  offyour  mask.  £. 
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ftr-vit  atroi  Volacens,  nee  teli  crnispicit  uaquam 
Autorem,  nee  quo  «e  urden*  i  mini  it  ere  oo»sit. 

Firg.  JK*.  ix  420. 

Fierce  Volscens  foams  with  rage,  and  crame  round, 
Descry'd  not  him  who  gave  the  fatal  wound : 
Nor  knew  to  fix  revenge.   Dry  den. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a 
base  ungenerous  spirit  than  the  giving  of 
secret  stabs  to  a  man's  reputation ;  lampoons 
and  satires,  that  are  written  with  wit  and 
spirit,  are  like  poisoned  darts,  which  not 
only  inflict  a  wound,  but  make  it  incurable. 
For  this  reason  I  am  very  much  troubled 
when  I  see  the  talents  of  humcur  and  ridicule 
in  the  possession  of  an  ill-natured  man.* 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  gratification  to  a 
barbarous  and  inhuman  wit,  than  to  stir  up 
sorrow  in  the  heart  of  a  private  person, 
to  raise  uneasiness  among  near  relations, 
and  to  expose  whole  families  to  derision, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  remains  unseen 
and  undiscovered.   If,  besides  the  accom- 
plishments of  being  witty  and  ill-natured, 
a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  mischievous  creatures  than  can 
enter  into  a  civil  society.    His  satire  will 
then  chiefly  fall  upon  those  who  ought  to 
be  the  most  exempt  from  it  Virtue,  merit, 
and  every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy,  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  buf- 
foonery.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
evils  which  arise  from  these  arrows  that 
fly  in  the  dark,  and  I  know  no  other  ex- 
cuse that  is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than 
that  the  wounds  they  give  are  only  imagi- 
nary, and  produce  nothing  more  than  a 
secret  shame  or  sorrow  in  the  mind  of  the 
suffering  person.    It  must  indeed  be  con- 
fessed, that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire  do  not 
carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder;  but  at 
the  same  time  how  many  arc  there  that 
would  not  rather  lose  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  or  even  life  itself,  than  be  set  up 
as  a  mark  of  infamy  and  derision?  and  in 
this  case  a  man  should  consider,  that  an  in- 
jury is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  notions  of 
him  that  gives,  but  of  him  who  receives  it 
Those  who  can  put  the  best  countenance 
upon  the  outrages  of  this  nature  which  are 
offered  them,  are  not  without  their  secret 
anguish.    I  have  observed  a  passage  in 
Socrates'  behaviour  at  his  death,  in  a  light 
wherein  none  of  the  critics  have  considered 
it    That  excellent  man  entertaining  his 
friends,  a  little  before  he  drank  the  bowl  of 
poisrn,  with  a  discourse  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it,  says, 
that  he  does  not  believe  any  the  most 


•  It  ha*  been  said  that  this  was  intended  as  a  cha- 
racter of  Dean  Swift. 
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comic  genius  can  censure  him  for  talking 
upon  such  a  subject  at  such  a  time.  This 
passage,  I  think,  evidently  glances  upon 
Aristophanes,  who  writ  a  comedy  on  pur- 
pose to  ridicule  the  discourses  of  that  divine 
philosopher.  It  has  been  observed  by  many 
writers,  that  Socrates  was  so  little  moved 
at  this  piece  of  buffoonery,  that  he  was  se- 
veral times  present  at  its  being  acted  upon 
the  stage,  and  never  expressed  the  least 
resentment  of  it.  But  with  submission,  I 
think  the  remark  I  have  here  made  shows 
us  that  this  unworthy  treatment  made  an 
impression  upon  his  mind,  though  he  had 
been  too  wise  to  discover  it. 

When  Julius  Cesar  was  lampooned  by 
Catullus,  he  invited  him  to  a  supper,  and 
treated  him  with  such  a  generous  civility, 
that  he  made  the  poet  his  friend  ever  after. 
Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet,  who  had 
reflected  upon  his  eminence  in  a  famous 
Latin  poem.  The  cardinal  sent  for  him, 
and  after  some  kind  expostulations  ujx>n 
what  he  had  written,  assured  him  of  his 
esteem,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  promise 
of  the  next  good  abbey  that  should  fall, 
which  he  accordinglyconferred  upon  him 
a  few  months  after.  This  had  so  good  an 
effect  upon  the  author,  that  he  dedicated 
the  second  edition  of  his  book  to  the  cardi- 
nal, after  having  expunged  the  passages 
which  had  given  him  offence. 

Scxtus  Quintus  was  not  of  so  generous 
and  forgiving  a  temper.  Upon  his  being 
made  pope,  the  statue  of  Pasquin  was  one 
night  dressed  in  a  very  dirty  shirt,  with  an 
excuse  written  under  it,  that  he  was  forced 
to  wear  foul  linen,  because  his  laundress 
was  made  a  princess.  This  was  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  pope's  sister,  who,  before  the 
promotion  of  her  brother,  was  in  these 
mean  circumstances  that  Pasquin  repre  - 
sented her.  As  this  pasquinade  made  a 
great  noise  in  Rome,  the  pope  offered  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  any  person 
that  should  discover  the  author  of  iL  The 
author  reiving  upon  his  holiness' s  genero- 
sity, as  also  on  some  private  overtures 
which  he  had  received  from  him,  made  the 
discovery  himself;  upon  which  the  pope 
gave  him  the  reward  he  had  promised,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  disable  the  satirist  for 
the  future,  ordered  histonguetobecutout, 
and  both  his  hands  to  be  chop])ed  off. 
Aretine*  is  too  trite  an  instance.  Every  one 
knows  that  all  the  kings  of  Europe  were 
his  tributaries.  Nay,  there  is  a  letter  of 
his  extant,  in  which  he  makes  his  boasts 
that  he  had  laid  the  Sophi  of  Persia  under 
contribution. 

Though  in  the  various  examples  which 
I  have  here  drawn  together,  these  several 
great  men  behaved  themselves  very  differ- 
ently towards  the  wits  of  the  age  who  had 
reproached  them ;  they  all  of  them  plainly 
showed  that  they  were  very  sen  sin  1c  of 

•  Peter  Amine,  commonly  called  the  Scourge  tf 
Prrmcu,  inlaruoiu  for  bis  writing*,  died  in  1536. 


their  reproaches,  and  consequently  that 
they  received  them  as  very  great  injuries. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  trust  a 
man  that  I  thought  was  capable  of  giving 
these  secret  wounds;  and  cannot  but  think 
that  he  would  hurt  the  person,  whose  repu- 
tation he  thus  assaults,  in  his  body  or  in  his 
fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  same  secu- 
rity. There  is,  indeed,  something  very 
barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the  ordinary 
scribblers  of  lampoons.  An  innocent  young 
lady  shall  be  exposed  for  an  unhappy  fea- 
ture. A  father  of  a  family  turned  to  ridi- 
cule, for  some  domestic  calamity.  A  wife 
be  made  uneasy  all  her  life  for  a  misinter- 
preted word  or  action.  Nay,  a  good,  a 
temperate,  and  a  just  man  shall  be  put  out 
of  countenance  by  the  representation  of 
those  qualities  that  should  do  him  honour. 
So  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit,  when  it  is  not 
tempered  with  virtue  and  humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedless  inconsi- 
derate writers,  that  without  any  malice 
have  sacrificed  the  reputation  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintance  to  a  certain  levity 
of  temper,  and  a  silly  ambition  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  a  spirit  of  raillery 
and  satire;  as  if  it  were  not  infinitely  more 
honourable  to  be  a  good-natured  man  than 
a  wit  Where  there  is  this  little  petulant 
humour  in  an  author,  he  is  often  very  mis- 
chievous without  designing  to  be  so.  For 
which  reason  I  always  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  an  indiscreet  man  is  more  hurtful  than 
an  ill-natured  one;  for  as  the  latter  will  only 
attack  his  enemies,  and  those  he  wishes 
ill  to;  the  other  injures  indifferently  both 
friends  and  foes.  I  cannot  forbear,  on  this  oc- 
casion, transcribing  a  fable  out  of  Sir  Roger 
l'Estrange,  which  accidentally  lies  before 
me.  A  company  of  waggish  boys  were 
watching  of  frogs  at  the  side  of  a  pond,  and 
still  as  any  of  them  put  up  their  heads, 
thev  woulu  be  pelting  them  down  again 
with  stones.  *  Children,'  says  one  of  the 
frogs,  *  you  never  consider  that  though  this 
mav  be  play  to  you  it  is  death  to  us. 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  set  apart 
and  dedicated  to  serious  thoughts,  I  snail 
indulge  myself  in  such  speculations  as  may 
not  be  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  season; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  settling  in 
ourselves  a  charitable  frame  cf  mind  is  a 
work  very  proper  for  the  time,  I  hav  e  in  this 
)aper  endeavoured  to  expose  that  particu- 
ar  breach  of  charity  which  has  been  gene- 
rally overlooked  by  divines,  because  they 
are  but  few  who  can  be  guilty  of  it.  C. 
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Aeeurrit  quidam  notun  mibi  nomine  fantum; 
Am- plaque  manu,  Quid  afi».  dulrutime  rerun? 

I  lor  Lib.  1.  t*at.  it  3. 

Come*  up  n  fop,  (I  knew  him  but  by  fame) 
And  netted  my  hand,  and  called  me  by  name — 
—My  dear  I  how  do*t7 

Thkrk  arc  in  this  town  a  great  number 
of  insignificant  people,  who  are  by  no  means 
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fit  for  the  better  sort  of  conversation,  and 
yet  have  an  impertinent  ambition  of  ap- 
pearing with  those  to  whom  they  are  not 
welcome.  If  ycu  walk  in  the  Park,  one 
of  them  will  certainly  join  with  you,  though 
you  are  in  company  with  ladies!  If  you 
drink  a  bottle  thev  will  find  your  haunts. 
What  makes  such  fellows  the  more  bur- 
densome is,  that  they  neither  offend  nor 
please  so  far  as  to  be  taken  notice  of  for 
either.  It  is,  I  presume,  for  this  reason, 
that  my  correspondents  are  willing  by  my 
means  to  be  rid  of  them.  The  two  follow- 
ing letters  are  writ  by  persons  who  suffer 
bv  such  impertinence.  A  worthy  old  bach- 
elor, who  sets  in  for  a  dose  of  claret  every 
night,  at  such  an  hour,  is  teased  by  a 
swarm  of  them;  who,  because  they  are 
'sure  of  room  and  good  fire,  have  taken  it 
in  their  heads  to  keep  a  sort  of  club  in  his 
company;  though  the  sober  gentleman , 
himself  is  an  utter  enemy  to  such  meetings. 

'Mr.  Spectator, 

'  The  aversion  I  for  some  years  have  had 
to  clubs  in  general,  gave  me  a  perfect  re- 
lish for  your  speculation  on  that  subject; 
but  I  have  since  been  extremely  mortified,  by 
the  malicious  world's  ranking  me  amongst 
the  supporters  of  such  impertinent  assem- 
blies. 1  beg  leave  to  state  my  case  fairly; 
and  that  done,  I  shall  expect  "redress  from 
your  judicious  pen. 

4 1  am,  sir,  a  bachelor  of  some  standing, 
and  a  traveller;  my  business,  to  consult  my 
own  humour,  which  I  gratify  without  con- 
trolling other  people's:  I  have  a  room  and 
a  whole  bed  to  myself;  and  I  have  a  dog,  a 
fiddle,  and  a  gun;  they  please  me,  anbVin- 
jure  no  creature  alive.  My  chief  meal  is  a 
supper,  which  I  alwavs  make  at  a  tavern. 
I  am  constant  to  an  hour,  and  not  ill-hu- 
moured; for  which  reasons  though  I  invite 
nobody,  I  have  no  sooner  supped,  than  I 
have  a  crowd  about  me  of  that  sort  of  good 
company  that  know  not  whither  else  to  go. 
It  is  true  every  man  nays  his  share;  yet  as 
they  arc  intruders,  I  nave  an  undoubted 
right  to  be  the  only  speaker,  or  at  least  the 
loudest;  which  I  maintain,  and  that  to  the 
great  emolument  of  my  audience.  I  some- 
times tell  them  their  own  in  pretty  free 
language;  and  sometimes  divert  them  with 
merry  tales,  according  as  I  am  in  humour. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  live  in  taverns  to  a 
great  age,  by  a  sort  of  regular  intempe- 
rance; I  never  go  to  bed  drunk,  but  always 
flustered;  I  wear  away  very  gently;  am 
apt  to  be  peevish,  but  never  angry.  Mr. 
Spectator,  if  you  have  kept  various  com- 
pany, y^ou  know  there  is  in  every  tavern  in 
town  some  old  humourist  or  other,  who  is 
master  of  the  house  as  much  as  he  that 
keeps  it  The  drawers  are  all  in  awe  of 
nim;  and  all  the  customers  who  frequent 
his  company,  yield  him  a  sort  of  comical 
obedience.  I  do  not  know  but  I  may  be 
such  a  fellow  as  this  myself.  But  I  appeal 
to  you,  whether  this  is  to  be  called  a  club, 


because  so  many  impertinents  will  break, 
in  upon  me,  and  come  without  appoint- 
ment? Clinch  of  Barnet  has  a  nightly  meet- 
ing, and  shows  to  everv  one  that  will  come 
in  and  pay;  but  then  hie  is  the  onlv  actor. 
Why  should  people  miscal  things?  If  his  is 
allowed  to  be  a  concert,  why  may  not  mine 
be  a  lecture?  However,  sir,  I  submit  it  to 
you,  and  am,  Sir,  vour  most  obedient  &c 
•THOMAS  KIMBOW.' 

'Good  Sir, 

'  You  and  I  were  pressed  against  each 
other  last  winter  in  a  crowd,  in  which  un- 
easy posture  we  suffered  together  for  al- 
most half  an  hour.  I  thank  ycu  for  all 
your  civilities  ever  since,  in  being  of  my 
acquaintance  wherever  you  meet  me.  But 
the  other  day  you  pulled  off  your  hat  to  me 
in  the  Park,  when  I  was  walking  with  my 
'  mistress.  She  did  not  like  your  air,  and 
said  she  wondered  what  strange  fellows  I 
was  acquainted  with.  Dear  sjr,  consider 
it  is  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth,  if  she 
should  think  we  were  intimate:  therefore  I 
earnestly  entreat  you  for  the  future  to  take 
no  manner  of  notice  of,  Sir,  your  obliged 
humble  servant, 

'WILL  FASHION.' 

A  like  impertinence  is  also  very  trouble- 
some to  the  superior  and  more  intelligent 
part  of  the  fair  sex.  It  is,  it  seems,  a  great 
inconvenience,  that  those  of  the  meanest 
capacities  will  pretend  to  make  visits, 
though  indeed  they  are  qualified  rather  to 
add  to  the  furniture  of  the  house  (by  filling 
an  empty  chair)  than  to  the  conversation 
they  come  into  when  they  visit.  A  friend 
of  mine  hopes  for  redress  in  this  case,  by 
the  publication  of  her  letter  in  my  paper; 
which  she  thinks  those  she  would  be  nd  of 
will  take  to  themselves.  It  seems  to  be 
written  with  an  eye  to  one  of  those  pert, 
giddy,  unthinking  girls,  who,  upon  the  re- 
commendation only  of  an  agreeable  person, 
and  a  fashionable  air,  take  themselves  to 
be  upon  a  level  with  women  of  the  greatest 
ment: 

'  Madam, 

4 1  take  this  way  to  acquaint  you  with 
what  common  rules  and  forms  would 
never  permit  me  to  tell  you  otherwise;  to 
wit,  that  you  and  I,  though  equals  in  qual- 
ity and  fortune,  are  by  no  means  suitable 
companions.  You  are,  it  is  true,  very  pret- 
ty, can  dance,  and  make  a  very  good  figure 
in  a  public  assembly;  but,  alas,  madam, 
you  must  go  no  further;  distance  and  si- 
lence are  your  best  recommendations, 
therefore  let  me  beg  of  you  never  to  make 
me  any  more  visits.  You  come  in  a  literal 
sense  to  see  one,  for  you  have  nothing  to 
say.  I  do  not  say  this,  that  I  would  by  any 
means  lose  your  acquaintance;  but  I  would 
keep  it  up  with  the  strictest  forms  of  good- 
breeding.  Let  us  pay  visits,  but  never  see 
one  another.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
deny  yourself  always  to  me,  I  shall  return 
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the  obligation,  by  riving  the  same  orders 
to  my  servants.  When  accident  makes  us 
meet  at  a  third  place,  we  may  mutually 
lament  the  misfortune  of  never  finding  one 
another  at  home,  go  in  the  same  party  to  a 
benefit  plav,  and  smile  at  each  other,  and 
put  down  glasses  as  we  pass  in  our  coaches. 
Thus  we  mav  enjoy  as  much  of  each 
other's  friendship  as  we  are  capable:  for 
there  are  some  people  who  are  to  be  known 
only  by  sight,  with  which  sort  of  friendship 
I  hope  yen  will  always  honour,  Madam, 
vour  m^st  obedient  humble  servant, 

MARY  TUESDAY. 

•P.  Si  I  subscribe  myself  by  the  name  of 
the  day  I  keep,  that  my  supernumerary 
friends  may  know  who  I  am.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  prevent  all  Mistake*  that  may  happen  nmnnr  gen- 
tlemen of  I  be  other  end  of  the  town,  who  come  hut 
nore  a  week  to  St.  James's  cortee-bousa,  either  hy  mis- 
ralliot  the  (errant*,  or  requiring  mirh  thine*  from  them 
*s  are  not  properly  within  their  respective  province*: 
Ibis  '»  to  rive  notice,  that  Kidnev.  keeper  of  the  book- 
tWiti  of  the  outlyinr  customers,  and  observer  of  thrxe 
woo  fn  off  without  payinc.  Iiavinr  returned  that  ein- 
pfoyment.  is  succeeded  by  John  Sowlon  ;  to  whose  plnro 
of  enterer  of  nvsaages  and  first  coflce  jrrinder.  Wil- 
liam Bird  in  promoted  ;  and  Samuel  Burdock  come*  as 
shoe-cleaner  in  the  room  of  the  said  Bird.  R. 


No.  25.]  Tfiurtday,  March  29,  1711. 

Tgl— i  ilipu  medendo.         firf.  JCa.  xii.  W. 
And  sickens  by  tl>-  very  mean*  <>f  h-alili 

The  following  letter  will  explain  itself, 
and  needs  no  apology. 

'Sir — I  am  one  of  thai  sickly  tribe  who 
are  commonly  known  hy  the  name  of  vale- 
tudinarians; and  do  confess  to  you,  that  I 
first  contracted  this  ill  habit  of  body,  or 
rather  of  mind,  by  the  studv  of  physic  I  no 
sooner  began  to  peruse  books  of  this  nature, 
hut  I  found  my  pulse  was  irrcgulnr;  and 
scarce  ever  read  the  account  of  any  disease 
that  I  did  not  fancy  myself  afflicted  with. 
Dr,  Sydenham's  learned  treatise  of  fevers 
threw'  me  into  a  lingering  hectic,  which 
hung  upon  me  all  the  while  I  was  reading 
that  excellent  piece.  I  then  applied  my- 
self to  the  study  of  several  authors,  who 
have  written  upon  phthisical  distempers, 
and  by  that  means  fell  into  a  consumption; 
till  at"  length,  growing  ven*  fat,  I  was  in  a 
manner  shamed  out  of  that  imagination. 
Not  long  after  this  I  found  in  myself  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  gout,  except  pain;  but  was 
cured  of  it  by  a  treatise  upon  the  gravel, 
written  by  a  very  ingenious  author,  who, 
(as  it  is  usual  for  phvsicians  to  convert  one 
distemper  into  another)  eased  me  of  the 
gout  by  giving  me  the  stone.  I  at  length 
studied  mvself  into  a  complication  of  dis- 
tempers; but,  accidently  taking  into  my 
hand  that  ingenious  discourse  written  bv 
Sanctorius,  I  was  resolved  to  direct  mvself 
hy  a  scheme  of  rules,  which  1  had  collected 
from  his  observations.    The  learned  world 


are  very  well  acquainted  with  that  gentle- 
man's invention;  who,  for  the  better  carry- 
ing on  his  experiments,  contrived  a  certain 
mathematical  chair,  which  was  so  artifi- 
cially hung  upon  springs,  that  it  would  weigh 
any  thing  as  well  as  a  pair  of  scales.  By 
this  means  he  disc  \  ered  how  many  ounces 
of  his  food  passed  hy  perspiration,  what 
quantity  of  it  was  turned  into  nourishment, 
and  how  much  went  away  by  the  other 
channels  and  distributions  r.f  nature. 

'  Having  provided  myself  with  this  chair, 
I  used  to  study,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  it; 
insomuch  that  I  mnv  be  said,  for  these  last 
three  years,  to  tare  lived  in  a  pair  of  scales. 
I  compute  myself,  when  I  am  in  full  health, 
to  be  precisely  two  hundred  weight,  fall- 
ing shcrt  of  it  about  a  pound  after  a  day's 
fast,  and  exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  very 
full  meal;  so  that  it  is  my  continual  em- 
ployment to  trim  the  balance  between 
these  two  volatile  pnunds  in  mv  constitu- 
tion. In  my  ordinary  meals  I  fetch  my- 
self up  to  two  hundred  weight  and  half  a 
pound;  and  if,  after  having  dined,  I  find 
myself  fall  short  of  it,  I  drink  just  so  much 
small  beer,  or  eat  such  a  quantity  of  bread, 
as  is  sufficient  to  make  me  weight  In  my 
greatest  excesses  I  do  not  transgress  more 
than  the  other  half  pnind;  which,  for  my 
health's  sake,  I  do  the  first  Monday  in 
every  month.  As  soon  as  I  find  myself 
duly  poised  after  dinner,  I  walk  till  I  have 
i  perspired  five  ounces  and  four  scruples; 

I  and  when  I  discover,  bv  my  chair,  that  I 
j  am  so  far  reduced,  I  fall  to  my  books,  and 

study  away  three  ounres  more.  As  for  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  pound,  I  keep  no 
account  of  them.  I  do  not  dine  and  sup  by 
the  clock,  but  by  my  chair;  for  when  that 
informs  me  my  p-und  of  food  is  exhausted, 

I I  conclude  mvself  to  he  hungry,  and  lay 
,  in  another  with  all  diligence.  In  my  days 
I  of  abstinence  I  lose  a  pound  and  a  half, 

and  on  solemn  fasts  am  two  pounds  lighter 
than  on  the  other  days  in  the  year. 
|  '  I  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another, 
j  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sleep,  within  a  few 
grains  more  or  less;  and  if,  upon  my  rising, 
I  find  that  I  have  not  consumed  my  w  hole 
quantity,  I  take  mit  the  rest  in  my  chair. 
Upon  an  cxr.ct  calculation  of  what  I  ex- 
pended and  received  the  last  vear,  which 
I  always  register  in  a  book,  I  find  the  me- 
dium to  be  two  hundred  weight,  so  that  I 
cannot  discover  that  I  am  impaired  one 
ounce  in  my  health  during  a  whole  twelve- 
month. And  yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  this 
my  great  care  to  ballast  myself  equally 
every  day,  and  to  keep  my  body  in  its  pro- 
per poise,  so  it  is,  that  I  find  myself  in  a 
sick  and  languishing  condition.  My  com- 
plexion is  grown  very  sallow,  my  pulse 
low,  and  mv  body  hydropical.  Let  me, 
therefore,  beg  you,  sir,  to  consider  me  as 
your  patient,  and  to  give  me  more  certain 
rules  to  walk  by  than  those  I  have  already 
observed,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige 
•  Your  humble  servant, 1 
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This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian 
epitaph,  written  on  the  monument  of  a  va- 
letudinarian: •  Stavo  ben,  ma  per  star  meg- 
Ho,  sto  qui:*  which  it  is  impossible  to 
translate.*  The  fear  of  death  often  proves 
mortal,  and  sets  people  on  methods  to  save 
their  lives,  which  infallibly  destroy  them. 
This  is  a  reflection  made  by  some  histo- 
rians, upon  observing  that  there  are  many 
more  thousands  killed  in  a  flight,  than  in  a 
battle;  and  may  be  applied  to  those  mul- 
titudes of  ima'ginarv  sick  persons  that 
break  their  constitutions  by  physic,  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  death, 
by  endeavouring  to  escape  it  This  me- 
thod is  not  only  dangerous,  but  below  the 
practice  of  a  reasonable  creature.  To  con- 
sult the  preservation  of  life,  as  the  only 
end  of  it,  to  make  our  health  our  business, 
to  engage  in  no  action  that  is  not  part  of  a 
regimen,  or  course  of  physic;  are  pur- 
poses so  abject,  so  mean,  so  unworthy 
human  nature,  that  a  generous  soul  would 
rather  die  than  submit  to  them.  Besides 
that  a  continual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all 
the  relishes  of  it,  and  casts  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  face  of  nature;  as  it  is  impossible 
we  should  take  delight  in  anv  thing  that 
we  are  every  moment  afraid  of  losing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  said, 
that  I  think  anv  one  to  blame  for  taking  due 
care  of  their  health.  On  the  contrary,  as 
cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, are  in  a  great  measure  the  effects  of  a 
well-tempered  constitution,  a  man  cannot 
be  at  too  much  pains  to  cultivate  and  pre- 
serve it  But  this  care,  which  we  are 
prompted  to,  not  only  by  common  sense, 
but  by  duty  and  instinct  should  never  en- 
gage us  in  groundless  fears,  melancholy 
apprehensions  and  imaginary  distempers, 
which  are  natural  to  every  man  who  is 
more  anxious  to  live,  than  how  to  die.  In 
short,  the  preservation  of  life  should  be 
only  a  secondary  concern,  and  the  direction 
of  it  our  principal  If  we  have  this  frame 
of  mind,  we  shall  take  the  best  means  to 
preserve  life,  without  being  over  solicitous 
about  the  event;  and  shall  arrive  at  that 
jxrint  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  men- 
tioned as  the  perfection  of  happiness,  of 
neither  fearing  nor  wishing  for  death. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  who  tempers 
his  health  by  ounces  and  by  scruples,  and 
instead  of  complying  with  those  natural  so- 
licitations of  hunger  and  thirst  drowsiness 
or  love  of  exercise,  governs  himself  by  the 
prescriptions  of  his  chair,  I  shall  tell  him  a 
short  fame.  Jupiter,  says  the  mythologist, 
to  reward  the  piety  of  a  certain  country- 
man, promised  to  give  him  whatever  he 
would  ask.  The  countryman  desired  that 
he  might  have  the  management  of  the  wea- 
ther in  his  own  estate.  He  obtained  his 
t  and  immediately  distributed  rain, 
and  sunshine  among  his  several 


fields,  as  he  thought  the  nature  of  the  soil 
required.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
le  expected  to  see  a  more  than  ordinary 
crop,  his  harvest  fell  infinitely  short  of  that 
of  his  neighlwurs.  Upon  which  (says  the 
fable)  he  desired  Jupiter  to  take  the 
weather  again  into  his  own  hands,  or 
that  otherwise  he  should  utterly  rum  him- 
self, c. 


No.  26.]  Friday,  March  30,  1711. 
Pallida 


pulMt  pede  pan 
...j.  ObeateSexti, 
bn-vit  «prm  noa  vetat  inchoare 


*  The  following  translation,  however,  may  give  an 
English  reader  some  idea  of  the  Italian  epitaph : '  I  was 
well,  bat  striving  to  be  better,  I  aaa  here.' 


Vita* 

■tiflMN  axiii«*PlatonTi— «rr.  Lib.  1  Od.  iv.  li 
With  equal  foot,  rich  friend,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  cottage,  and  the  palace  gote : 
Life's  apan  forbida  thee  to  extend  thy  carea, 
And  itretch  thy  ho  pea  beyond  thy  yeara: 
Night  soon  will  mite,  and  you  must  quickly  go 
To  slory'd  ghosts,  and  Pluto's  bouse  below.  Creetk. 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very 
often  walk  by  myself  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bev;  where  the  gloominess  of  the  place, 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  building,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  who  he  in  it,  are  apt  to 
fill  the  mina  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or 
rather  thoughtfulness,  that  is  not  disagree- 
able. I  vesterday  passed  a  whole  after- 
noon in  the  church-yard,  the  cloisters,  and 
the  church,  amusing  myself  with  the  tomb- 
stones and  inscriptions  that  I  met  with  in 
those  several  regions  of  the  dead.  Most  of 
them  recorded  nothing  else  of  the  buried 

Serson,  but  that  he  was  born  upon  one 
ay,  and  died  upon  another;  the  whole 
history  of  his  life  being  comprehended  in 
those  two  circumstances  that  are  common 
to  all  mankind.  I  could  not  but  look  upon 
these  registers  of  existence,  whether  of 
brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon 
the  departed  persons;  who  had  left  no 
other  memorial  of  them  but  that  they  were 
born,  and  that  they  died.  They  put  me  in 
mind  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the 
battles  of  heroic  poemsj  who  have  sound- 
ng  names  given  them,  for  no  other  reason 
but  that  they  may  be  killed,  and  are  cele- 
brated for  nothing  but  being  knocked  on 
the  head. 

TXwitr  ti,  Miierra  ti,  eifci».«x9»  ri.'—Hpm. 

'  Glaucuroque,  Medontaque.  Then  i  loch  unique.'—  F\rg. 

•Glaueun,  and  Medon,  and  Thenriloehua* 

The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described 
in  holy  writ  bv  *  the  path  of  an  arrow,' 
which  is  immediately  closed  up  and  lost 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  enter- 
tained myself  with  the  digging  of  a  grave; 
and  saw  in  every  shovel-full  of  it  that  was 
thrown  up,  the  fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull 
intermixt  with  a  kind  of  fresh  mouldering 
earth  that  some  time  or  other  had  a  place 
in  the  composition  of  an  human  body. 
Upon  this  I  began  to  consider  with  myself, 
what  innumerable  multitudes  of  people  lay 
confused  together  under  the  pavement 
of  that  ancient  cathedral;  how  men  and 
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women,  friends  ami  enemies,  priests  and  sol- 
diers, monks  and  prebendaries,  were  crum- 
bled amongst  one  another,  and  blended 
together  in  the  same  cmnvn  mass;  how 
beauty,  strength,  and  youth,  with  old  age, 
weakness,  and  deformity,  lay  undistin- 
guished, in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of 
matter. 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great 
magazine  of  mortality,  as  it  were  in  the 
lump,  I  examined  it  more  particularly  by 
the  accounts  which  I  found  on  several  of 
the  monuments  which  are  raised  in  even' 
quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric  Some  of 
tnem  were  covered  with  such  extravagant 
epitaphs,  that  if  it  were  jxissible  for  the 
dead  persr-n  to  be  acquainted  with  them, 
he  would  blush  at  the  praises  which  his 
friends  have  bestowed  upon  him.  There 
are  others  so  excessively  modest,  that  they 
deliver  the  character  of  the  person  depart- 
ed in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means 
are  not  understood  once  in  a  twelvemonth. 
Ia  the  poetical  quarter,  I  found  there  were 
poets  who  had  no  monuments  and  monu- 
ments which  had  no  poets.  I  observed,  in- 
deed, that  the  present  war  had  filled  the 
chnrch  with  many  of  these  uninhabited 
monuments  which  had  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  persons  whose  b'xlies  were  per- 
haps buried  in  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or 
in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted 
with  several  modern  epitaphs,  which  arc 
written  with  great  elegance  of  expression 
and  justness  of  thought,  and  therefore  do 
honour  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead. 
As  a  foreigner  is  very  apt  to  conceive  an 
idea  of  the  ignorance  or  politeness  of  a  na- 
tion from  the  turn  of  their  public  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions,  they  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  perusal  of  men  of  learning 
and  genius  before  they  are  put  in  execu- 
tion. Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel's  monument  has 
very  often  given  me  great  offence.  Instead 
of  the  brave  rough  English  admiral,  which 
was  the  distinguishing  character  of  that 
plain,  gallant  man,  he  is  represented  on 
his  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed 
in  a  long  periwig,  and  reposing  himself 
upon  velvet  cushions  under  a  canopy  of 
state.  The  inscription  is  answerable  to 
the  monument:  for  instead  of  celebrating 
the  many  remarkable  actions  he  had  per- 
formed in  the  service  of  his  country,  it  ac- 
quaints us  only  with  the  manner  of  his 
death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  reap  any  honour.  The  Dutch,  whom 
we  arc  apt  to  despise  for  want  of  genius, 
show  an  infinitely  greater  taste  of  antiquity 
and  politeness  in  their  buildings  and  works 
of  this  nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in 
those  of  our  own  country.  The  monuments 
of  their  admirals  which  have  been  erected 
at  the  public  expense,  represent  them  like 
themselves  and  are  adorned  with  rostral 
crowns  and  naval  ornaments,  with  beauti- 
ful festoons  of  sea-weed,  shells  and  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.    I  have  left 


I  the  repository  of  cur  English  kings  for  the 
contemplation  of  another  day,  when  I  shall 
find  my  mind  disposed  for  so  serious  an 
amusement.  I  know  that  entertainments 
of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise  dark  and  dis- 
mal thoughts  in  timorous  minds,  and  gloomy 
imaginations;  but  for  my  own  part,  though 
1  am  alwavs  serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is  to  be  melancholy;  and  can  therefore  take 
a  view  of  nature,  in  her  deep  and  solemn 
scenes,  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her 
most  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By  this 
means  I  can  improve  myself  with  those  ob- 
jects, which  others  consider  with  terror. 
When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me;  when  I 
read  the  epitaphs  rf  the  beautiful,  every 
inordinate  desire  goes  rut;  when  I  meet 
with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tombstone, 
my  heart  melts  with  compassion;  when  I 
see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I 
consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those 
whom  we  must  quickly  f<  How.  When  I 
see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them, 
when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  bv 
side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world 
with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect 
with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little 
competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  man- 
kind. When  I  read  the  several  dates  of 
the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and 
some  six  hundred  veal's  ago,  I  consider  that 
great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  con- 
temporaries, and  make  our  appearance  to- 
gether. C. 
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I7l  nm  lone*,  quibus  mentitur  arnica,  dieaque 
Ijonra  videtur  opui  dchentihus ;  ul  pieer  annua 
Pupillis.  quna  dura  premit  rustodia  niatrum : 
Si<-  mini  tarda  flaunt  injrrataque  tempore,  qua*  snetn 
Consilium  que  morantur  arendi  gnaviter  id,  quod 
jfvque  pauneribus  prndest.  loeupielibiis  a*que  ; 
iEque  ncglcctum  pueris  aenibusque  nneehit. 

Ihr,  Lib.  1.  Ep.  i.  S3. 

IMITATED. 

fjoni  i"  to  him.  who  works  fnr  debt,  the  day; 
Ixmg  ai  He'  niaht  tn  her.  whose  l<-ve'aaway; 
Long  aa  the  yrar'a  dull  circle  seems  to  run. 
When  the  briak  minor  panU  for  twenty  one ; 
Si  alow  th'  unprofitable  mowtents  roll. 
That  lork  up  all  the  funrtiniia  of  mv  aoul ; 
That  keep  me  from  myself,  and  itill  drlay 
Life'a  mutant  buaineaa  to  a  future  day: 
That  task,  which  an  w*>  follow,  or  despise, 
The  eldest  ia  a  fool,  the  youngest  wise : 
Which  done,  the  poorest  ran  no  wants  endure ; 
And  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor 

Pop*. 

There  is  scarce  a  thinking  man  in  the 
world,  who  is  involved  in  the  business  of  it, 
but  lives  under  a  secret  impatience  of  the 
hurry  and  fatigue  he  suffers,  and  has  formed 
a  resolution  to  fix  himself,  one  time  or  other, 
in  such  a  state  as  is  suitable  to  the  end  of 
his  being.  You  hear  men  every  day,  in 
conversation,  profess,  that  all  the  honour, 
power,  and  riches,  which  they  propose  to 
themselves  cannot  give  satisfaction  enough 
to  reward  them  for  half  the  anxiety  thev 
undergo  in  the  pursuit  or  possession  of 
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are  In  this  temper 
ens  very  frequently)  how  in- 
they  with  themselves?  They 


them.    While  men 
(which  happens 
consistent  are 

are  wearied  with  the  toil  they  bear,  but 
cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it; 
retirement  is  what  they  want,  but  they 
cannot  betake  themselves  to  it  While  they 
pant  after  shade  and  covert,  they  still  affect 
to  appear  in  the  most  glittering  scenes  of 
life.  Sure  this  is  but  just  as  reasonable  as 
if  a  man  should  call  for  more  lights,  when 
he  has  a  mind  to  go  to  sleep. 

Since  then  it  is  certain  that  our  own 
hearts  deceive  us  in  the  love  of  the  world, 
and  that  we  cannot  command  ourselves 
enough  to  resign  h,  though  we  every  day 
wish  ourselves  disengaged  from  its  allure- 
ments, let  us  not  stand  upon  a  formal  taking 
of  leave,  but  wean  ourselves  from  them 
while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them. 

It  is  certainly  the  general  intention  of  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  to  accomplish  this 
work,  and  live  according  to  their  own  ap- 
probation, as  soon  as  they  possibly  can.  But 
since  the  duration  of  life  is  so  uncertain,  and 
that  has  been  a  common  topic  of  discourse 
ever  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  life  it- 
self, how  is  it  possible  that  we  should  defer 
a  moment  the  beginning  to  live  according 
to  the  rules  of  reason? 

The  man  of  business  has  ever  some  one 
point  to  carry,  and  then  he  tells  himself  he 
will  bid  adieu  to  all  the  vanity  of  ambition. 
The  man  of  pleasure  resolves  to  take  his 
leave  at  least,  and  part  civilly  with  his  mis- 
tress ;  but  the  ambitious  man  is  entangled 
every  moment  in  a  fresh  pursuit,  and  the 
lover  sees  new  charms  in  the  object  he  fan- 
cied he  could  abandon.  It  is  therefore  a  fan- 
tastical way  of  thinking,  when  we  promise 
ourselves  an  alteration  in  our  conduct  from 
change  of  place,  and  difference  of  circum- 
stances; the  same  passions  will  attend  us 
wherever  we  are,  till  they  are  conquered, 
and  we  can  never  live  to  our  satisfaction  in 
the  deepest  retirement,  unless  we  are  capa- 
ble of  living  so,  in  some  measure,  amidst 
the  noise  and  business  of  the  world. 

I  have  ever  thought  men  were  better 
known  by  what  could  be  observed  of  them 
from  a  perusal  of  their  private  letters,  than 
any  other  way.  My  friend  the  clergyman, 
the  other  day,  upon  serious  discourse  with 
him  concerning  the  danger  of  procrastina- 
tion, gave  me  the  following  letters  from 
persons  with  whom  he  lives  in  great  friend- 
ship and  intimacy,  according  to  the  good 
breeding  and  good  sense  of  his  character. 
The  first  is  from  a  man  of  business,  who  is 
his  convert:  the  second  from  one  of  whom 
he  conceives  good  hopes:  the  third  from 
one  who  is  in  no  state  at  all,  but  carried  one 
way  and  another  by  starts. 

'Sir, — I  know  not  with  what  words  to 
express  to  you  the  sense  I  have  of  the  high 
obligation  you  have  laid  upon  me,  in  the 
penance  you  enjoined  me  of  doing  some  good 
or  other  to  a  person  of  worth  every  day  I 


live.  The  station  I  am  in  furnishes  me  with 
daily  opportunities  of  this  kind;  and  the 
noble  principle  with  which  you  have  in- 
spired me,  of  benevolence  to  all  I  have  to 
deal  with,  quickens  mv  application  in  every 
thing  1  undertake.  When  I  relieve  ment 
from  discountenance,  when  I  assist  a  friend- 
1  ess  person,  when  I  produce  concealed  worth, 
I  am  displeased  with  myself,  for  having  de- 
signed to  leave  the  world  in  order  to  be  vir- 
tuous. I  am  sorry  you  decline  the  occasions 
which  the  condition  I  am  in  might  afford 
me  of  enlarging  your  fortunes;  but  I  know 
I  contribute  more  to  your  satisfaction,  when 
I  acknowledge  I  am  the  better  man,  irom 
the  influence  and  authority  you  have  over, 
sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble 
servant,  R.  O.' 

'Sir, — I  am  entirely  convinced  of  tho 
truth  of  what  you  were  pleased  to  say  to 
me,  when  I  was  last  with  you  alone.  You 
told  me  then  of  the  silly  way  I  was  in;  but 
you  told  me  so,  as  I  saw  you  loved  me, 
otherwise  I  could  not  obey  your  commands 
in  letting  you  know  my  thoughts  so  sin- 
cerely as  I  do  at  present.  I  Know  •«  the 
creature,  for  whom  I  resign  so  much  of  my 
character,"  is  all  that  you  said  of  her;  but 
then  the  trifler  has  something  in  her  so  un- 
designing  and  harmless,  that  her  guilt  in 
one  kind  disappears  by  the  comparison  of 
her  innocence  in  another.  Will  you,  vir- 
tuous man,  allow  no  alteration  of  offences? 
Must  dear  Chloe  be  called  by  the  hard 
name  you  pious  people  give  to  common  wo- 
men? I  keep  the  solemn  promise  I  made 
you  in  writing  to  you  the  state  of  my  mind, 
after  your  kind  admonition;  and  will  en- 
deavour to  get  the  better  of  this  fondness, 
which  makes  me  so  much  her  humble  ser- 
vant, that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  sub- 
scribe myself  yours,  T.  D.' 

4  Sir, — There  is  no  state  of  life  so  anxious 
as  that  of  a  man  who  does  nr  t  live  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason.  It 
will  seem  odd  to  you,  when  I  assure  you 
that  my  love  of  retirement  first  of  all  brought 
me  to  court;  but  this  will  be  no  riddle,  when 
I  acquaint  you  that  I  placed  myself  here 
with  a  design  of  getting  so  much  money  as 
might  enable  me  to  purchase  a  handsome 
retreat  in  the  country.  At  present  my  cir- 
cumstances enable  me,  and  my  duty  prompts 
me  to  pass  away  the  remaining  part  of  my 
life  in  such  a  retirement  as  I  at  first  pro- 

Fosed  to  myself;  but  to  my  great  misfortune 
have  entirely  lost  the  relish  of  it,  and 
should  now  return  to  the  country  with 
greater  reluctance  than  I  at  first  came  to 
court  I  am  so  unhappy,  as  to  know  that 
what  I  am  fond  of  are  trifles,  and  that  what 
I  neglect  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  in 
short,  I  find  a  contest  in  my  own  mind  be- 
tween reason  and  fashion.  1  remember  you 
once  told  me,  that  I  might  live  in  the  world 
and  out  of  it,  at  the  same  time.  Let  me 
beg  of  you  to  explain  this  paradox  more  at 
large  to  me,  that  I  may  conform  my  life,  if 
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possible,  both  to  my  duty  and  my  inclina- 
tion.   I  am  yours,  Sec.  R.  B.' 

C. 


No.  28.]       Monday,  J/tril  2,  mi.1' 

 Nrqijc  temper  arc  urn 

Trndit  Ap>>ll<>.  Hot.  Lib.  3.  Od.  z.  19. 

Nor  doc*  .Apollo  always  bend  hit  bow. 

I  shall  here  present  my  reader  with  a 
letter  from  a  pn  jrctor,  concerning  a  new 
office,  which  he  thinks  may  very  much  con- 
tribute to  the  embellishment  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  driving  barbarity  out  of  our 
streets.  I  consider  it  as  a  satire  upon  pro- 
jectors in  general,  and  a  lively  picture  of 
the  whele  art  of  modem  criticism. 

•Sir, — Observing  that  ycu  have  thoughts 
of  creating  certain  officers  under  you,  for 
the  inspection  rf  several  petty  enormities 
which  you  yourself  cannot  attend  to;  and 
finding  daily  absurdities  hung  out  upon  the 
sign-posts  of  this  citv,  to  the  girat  scandal 
of  foreigners,  as  well  as  those  of  our  r  wn 
country,  who  are  curious  spectators  of  the 
same;  )  do  humbly  prop  se  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  make  me  vour  superintendant 
of  all  such  figures  and  devices,  as  are  or 
shall  be  made  use  of  on  this  occasion;  with 
full  powers  to  rectify  or  expunge  whatever 
I  shall  find  irregular  or  defective.  For 
want  of  such  an  officer,  there  is  nothing 
like  sound  literature  and  good  sense  to  be 
met  with  in  those  objects  that  arc  every 
where  thrusting  themselves  out  to  the  eve, 
and  endeavouring  to  become  visible.  Our 
streets  arc  filled  with  blue  boars,  black 
swans,  and  red  lions;  not  to  mention  flying 
pigs,  and  hogs  in  armour,  with  many  other 
creatures  more  extraordinary  than  any  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa.  Strange!  that  one 
who  has  all  the  birds  and  beasts  in  nature 
to  choose  out  of,  should  live  at  the  sign  of 
an  En*  Rationia! 

'  My  first  task  therefore  should  be,  like 
that  of  Hercules  to  clear  the  city  from 
monsters.  In  the  second  place,  I"  would 
forbid  that  creatures  of  jarring  and  incon- 
gruous natures  should  be  joined  together  in 
the  same  sign;  such  as  the  bell  and  the 
neat's  tongue,  the  dog  and  the  gridiron. 
The  fox  and  the  goose  may  be  supposed  to 
have  met,  but  what  has  the  fox  and  the  se- 
ven stars  to  do  together?  And  when  did 
the  lamb  and  dolphin  ever  meet,  except 
up<-n  a  sign  post?  As  for  the  cat  and  fiddle, 
there  is  a  conceit  in  it;  and  therefore  I  do 
not  intend  that  any  thing  I  have  here  said 
should  affect  it.  X  must  however  observe 
to  you  upon  this  subject,  that  it  is  usual  for 
a  young  tradesman,  at  his  first  setting  up, 
to  add  to  his  own  sign  that  of  the  master 
■whom  he  served;  as  the  husband,  after 
marriage,  gives  a  place  to  his  mistress's 
arms  in  his  own  coat.  This  I  take  to  have 
given  rise  to  many  of  those  absurdities 
which  are  committed  over  our  heads;  and, 
as  I  am  informed,  first  occasioned  the  three 


nuns  and  a  hare,  which  we  see  so  frequently 
joined  together.  I  would  therefore  establish 
certain  rules,  for  the  dcterminiug  how  far 
one  tradesman  may  give  the  sign  of  another, 
and  in  what  cases  he  may  be  allowed  to 
quarter  it  with  his  own. 

'  In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin  every 
shop  to  make  use  of  a  sign  which  bears 
some  affinity  to  the  wares  in  which  it  deals. 
W  hat  can  Be  more  inconsistent,  than  to  sec 
a  bawd  at  the  sign  of  the  angel,  or  a  tailor 
at  the  lion?  A  cook  should  not  live  at  the 
boot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at  the  roasted  pig; 
and  yet,  for  want  of  this  regulation,  I  have 
seen  a  goat  set  up  before  the  door  of  a  per- 
fumer, and  the  French  king's  head  at  a 
sword-cutler's. 

'An  ingenious  foreigner  observes,  that  se- 
veral of  those  gentlemen  who  value  them- 
selves upon  their  families,  and  overlook 
such  as  are  bred  to  trade,  bear  the  tools  of 
their  forefathers  in  their  coats  of  arms.  I 
will  not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  fact.  But 
though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  posterity 
thus  to  set  up  the  sign  rf  their  forefathers, 
I  think  it  highly  proper  for  those  who  ac- 
tually profess  the  trade  to  show  some  such 
marks  of  it  before  their  doors. 

'  When  the  name  gives  an  occasion  for  an 
ingenious  sign-post,  I  would  likewise  advise 
the  owner  to  take  that  opportunity  of  let- 
ting the  world  know  who  he  is.  It  would 
have  been  ridiculous  for  the  ingenious  Mrs. 
Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  sign  of  the 
trout;  for  which  reason  she  has  erected  be- 
fore her  house  the  figure  of  the  fish  that  is 
her  namesake.  Mr.  Bell  has  likewise  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  dev  ice  of  the  same 
nature:  and  here,  sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
observe  to  you,  that  this  particular  figure 
of  a  bell  has  given  occasion  to  several  pieces 
of  wit  in  this  kind.  A  man  of  yrur  reading 
must  know,  that  Abel  Drugger  enined  great 
applause  by  it  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson. 
Our  apocryphal  heathen  god*  is  also  re- 
presented by  this  figure;  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  dragon,  nu  kes  a  very  hand- 
some picture  in  several  of  <^ur  streets.  As 
for  the  bell-savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a 
savage  man  standing  by  a  bell,  I  was  for- 
merly very  much  puzzled  upon  the  crnceit 
of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  reading 
of  an  old  romance  translated  out  of  the 
French;  which  gives  an  account  of  a  very 
beautiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wil- 
derness, and  is  called  in  the  French  La 
belle  Sauvage;  and  is  even'  where  trans- 
lated by  our  countrymen  the  bell-savage. 
This  piece  of  philosophy  will,  I  hope,  con- 
vince you  that  I  have  made  sign-posts  my 
study,  and  consequently  qualified  myself  for 
the  employment  which  I  solicit  at  your 
hands.  But  before  I  conclude  my  letter,  I 
must  communicate  to  you  another  remark, 
which  1  have  made  upon  the  subject  with 
which  1  am  now  entertaining  you,  namely, 
that  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  hii- 
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incur  of  the  inhabitant  by  the  sign  that 
hangs  before  his  door.  A  surlv  choleric 
fellow  generally  makes  choice  of  a  bear;  as 
men  of  milder  dispositions  frequently  live 
at  the  lamb.  Seeing  a  punch-bowl  painted 
upon  a  sign  near  Charing-croas,  and  very 
curiously  garnished,  with  a  couple  of  angels, 
hovering  over  it,  and  squeezing  a  lemon  into 
it,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  after  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  and  found,  upon  inquiry, 
as  I  had  guessed  by  the  little  agretnen* 
upon  his  sign,  that  he  was  a  Frenchman. 
I  Know,  sir,  it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  en- 
large upon  these  hints  to  a  gentleman  of 
your  great  abi  lities;  so  humbly  recommend- 
ing myself  to  your  favour  and  patronage, 

« I  remain,  flee 

I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another, 
which  came  to  me  by  the  same  pcnny-posL 

From  my  own  apartment 
'Honoured  Sir,  nearCharing-cross. 

'  Having  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great 
encourager  of  ingenuity,  I  have  brought 
with  me  a  rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in 
one  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  great 
Mogul  He  is  by  birth  a  monkey;  but 
swings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, and  drinks  a  glass  of  ale,  like  any 
reasonable  creature.  He  gives  great  satis- 
faction to  the  quality;  and  if  they  will  make 
a  subscription  for  him,  I  will  send  for  a 
brother  of  his  out  of  Holland,  that  is  a  very 
good  tumbler;  and  also  for  another  of  the 
same  family  whom  I  design  for  my  merry- 
Andrew,  as  being  an  excellent  mimic,  and 
the  greatest  droll  in  the  country  where  he 
now  is.  I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment 
in  readiness  for  the  next  winter;  and  doubt 
not  but  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera, 
or  puppet-show.  I  will  not  say  that  a 
monkey  is  a  better  man  than  some  of  the 
opera  heroes;  but  certainly  he  is  a  better 
representative  of  a  man,  than  the  most  ar- 
tificial composition  of  wood  and  wire.  If 
you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  good  word 
in  your  paper,  you  shall  be  every  night  a 
spectator  at  my  show  for  nothing. 

C  lam,  &c.' 
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rmo  1  incus  conelnnua  utraqne 

:  lit  Chio  noU  at  commiata  Falerni  eat. 

H*r.  Lib.  1.  Bat.  x  33. 


Like  Cbian  mud  with  tlx-  Falernian  juice 

Thkrf.  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled 
our  English  audience,  than  the  Italian  reci- 
tativo at  its  first  entrance  upon  the  stage. 
People  were  wonderfully  surprised  to  hear 
generals  singing  the  word  of  command,  and 
ladies  delivering  messages  m  music.  Our 
countrymen  could  not  forbear  laughing 
when  they  heard  a  lover  chanting  out  a 
billet-doux,  and  even  the  superscription  of 
a  letter  set  to  a  tunc.  The  famous  blunder 
m  an  old  plav  of  '  Enter  a  king  and  two 
fiddlers  solus,'  was  now  no  longer  an  ab- 
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surdity,  when  it  was  impossible  for  a  hero 
in  a  desert,  or  a  princess  in  her  closet,  to 
speak  any  thing  unaccompanied  with  mu- 
sical instruments. 

But  however  this  Italian  method  of  acting 
in  recitativo  might  appear  at  first  hearing, 
I  cannot  but  think  it  much  more  just  than 
that  which  prevailed  in  our  English  opera 
before  this  innovation:  the  transition  from 
an  air  to  recitative  music  being  more  natu- 
|  ral,  than  the  passing  from  a  song  to  plain 
and  ordinary  speaking,  which  was  the  com- 
mon method  in  Purcell's  operas. 

The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  present  prac- 
tice, is  the  making  use  of  the  Italian  reci- 
tativo with  English  words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  must 
observe,  that  the  tone,  or  (as  the  French 
call  it)  the  accent  of  every  nation  in  their 
ordinary  speech,  is  altogether  different  from 
that  of  any  other  people;  as  we  may  see 
even  in  the  Welch  and  Scotch,  who  border 
so  near  upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  accent,  I 
do  not  mean  the  pronunciation  of  each  par- 
ticular word,  but  the  scund  of  the  whole 
sentence.  Thus  it  is  very  common  for  an 
English  gentleman,  when  ne  hears  a  French 
tragedy,  to  complain  that  the  actors  all  of 
them  speak  in  a  tone:  and  therefore  he  very 
wisely  prefers  his  own  countrymen,  not  con- 
sidering that  a  foreigner  complains  of  the 
same  tone  in  an  English  actor. 

For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music,  in 
every  language,  should  be  as  different  as 
the  tone  or  accent  of  each  language;  for 
otherwise,  what  may  properly  express  a 
passion  in  one  language  will  not  do  it  in 
another.  Every  one  who  has  been  long  in 
Italy  knows  very  well,  that  the  cadences 
in  the  recitativo  bear  a  remote  affinity  to 
the  tone  of  their  voices  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  are  only 
the  accents  of  their  language  made  more 
musical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admi- 
ration, in  the  Italian  music  (if  one  may  so 
call  them)  which  resemble  their  accents  in 
discourse  on  such  occasions,  are  not  unlike 
the  ordinary  tones  of  an  English  voice  when 
we  are  angry;  insomuch  that  I  have  often 
seen  our  audiences  extremely  mistaken,  as 
to  what  has  been  doing  upon  the  stage,  and 
expecting  to  see  the  hero  knock  down  his 
messenger,  when  he  has  been  asking  him  a 
question;  or  fancying  that  he  quarrels  with 
his  friend,  when  he  only  bias  him  good- 
morrow. 

For  this  reason  the  Italian  artists  cannot 
agree  with  our  English  musicians  in  admir- 
ing Purcell's  compositions,  and  thinking  his 
tunes  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  words; 
because  both  nations  do  not  always  express 
the  same  passions  by  the  same  sounds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that 
an  English  composer  should  not  follow  the 
Italian  recitative  too  servilely,  but  make 
use  of  many  gentle  deviations  from  it,  in 
compliance  with  his  own  native  language. 
He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  soft- 
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ness  and  'dying  falls'  fas  Shakspcnre  calls 
them,)  but  should  still  remember  that  he 
might  to  accommodate  himself  to  an  Eng- 
lish audience:  and  by  humouring  the  tone 
rf  oar  voices  in  ordinary  conversation,  have 
the  same  regard  to  the  accent  of  his  own 
language,  as  those  persons  had  to  thi  in> 
whom  he  professes  to  imitate.  It  is  ob- 
served, that  several  of  the  singing  birds  of 
oar  own  country  learn  to  sweeten  their 
voices,  and  mellow  the  harshness  of  their 
natural  notes,  by  practising  under  those  that 
come  from  warmer  climates.  In  the  same 
manner,  I  would  allow  the  Italian  opera  to 
lend  our  English  mvisic  as-  much  as  may 
grace  and  soften  it,  but  never  entirely  to 
annihilate  and  destroy  it  Let  the  infusion 
be  as  strong  as  you  please,  but  still  let  the 
subject-matter  of  it  be  English. 

A  composer  should  fit  his  music  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  and  consider  that  the 
delicacy  rf  hearing,  and  taste  of  harmony, 
has  been  formed  upon  those  sounds  which 
every  country  abounds  with.  In  short,  that 
music  is  of  a  relative  nature,  and  what  is 
harmony  to  one  ear,  may  be  dissonance  to 
another. 

The  same  observation  which  I  have  made 
upon  the  recitative  part  of  music  may  be 
applied  tn  all  our  songs  and  airs  in  general. 

Signior  Baptist  Lultv  acted  like  a  man  of 
sense  in  this  particular.  He  found  the 
French  music  extremely  defective,  and 
very  often  barbarous.  However,  knowing 
the  genius  of  the  people,  the  humour  of 
their  language,  and  the  prejudiced  ears  he 
had  to  deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  ex- 
tirpate the  French  music,  and  plant  the 
Italian  in  its  stead;  but  only  to  cultivate 
and  civilize  it  with  innumerable  graces  and 
modulations  which  he  borrowed  from  the 
ans.  By  this  means  the  French  music 
is  now  perfect  in  its  kind;  and  when  you 
say  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Italian,  you  only 
mean  that  it  does  not  please  you  so  well; 
for  there  is  scarce  a  Frenchman  who  would 
not  wonder  to  hear  you  give  the  Italian  such 
a  preference,  The  music  of  the  French  is 
indeed  very  properly  adapted  to  their  pro- 
nunciation and  accent,  as  their  whole  opera 
wonderfully  favours  the  genius  of  such  a 
pay  airy  people.  The  chorus  in  which  that 
opera  abounds,  gives  the  parterre  frequent 
opportunities  of  joining  in  concert  with  the 
stage.  This  inclination  of  the  audience  to 
sing  along  with  the  actors,  so  prevails  with 
them,  that  I  have  sometimes  known  the 
performer  on  the  stage  to  do  no  more  in  a 
celebrated  song,  than  the  clerk  of  a  parish 
church,  who  serves  only  to  raise  the  psalm, 
and  is  afterwards  drowned  in  the  music  of 
the  congregation.  Every  actor  that  comes 
on  the  stage  is  a  beau.  The  queens  and 
heroines  are  so  painted,  that  they  appear  as 
ruddy  and  cherry  -cheeked  as  milk-maids. 
The  shepherds  are  all  embroidered,  and 
acquit  themselves  in  a  ball  better  than  our 
English  dancing-masters.  I  have  seen  a 
couple  of  riven  appear  in  red  stockings; 
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'  and  Alphcus,  instead  of  having  his  head 
!  covered  with  sedge  and  bull-rushes,  making 
love  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig  and  a  plume 
of  feathers;  but  with  a  voice  so  full  of  snakes 
and  quavers,  that  I  should  have  thought  the 
murmurs  of  a  country  brook  the  much  more 
agreeable  music. 

I  remember  the  last  opera  I  saw  in  that 
merry  nation  was  the  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
where  Pluto,  to  make  the  more  tempting 
figure,  puts  himself  in  a  French  equipage, 
and  brings  Ascalaphus  along  with  him  as 
his  valet  dc  chambre.  This  is  what  we 
I  call  follv  and  impertinence:  but  what  the 
French  look  upon  as  gay  and  polite. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here 
offered,  than  that  music,  architecture,  and 
painting,  as  well  as  poetry  and  oratory,  are 
to  deduce  their  laws  and  rules  from  the 
general  sense  and  taste  of  mankind,  and 
not  from  the  principles  of  those  aits  them- 
selves; <  r,  in  other  words,  the  t  istc  is  not 
to  conform  to  the  art,  but  the  art  to  the 
taste.  Music  is  not  designed  to  please  only 
chromatic  ears,  but  all  that  is  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing harsh  from  disagreeable  notes. 
A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is  a  judge  whether 
a  passion  is  expressed  in  proper  sounds,  and 
whether  the  melody  of  those  sounds  be  more 
or  less  pleasing.  C. 


No.  30.]    Wednetday,  jlfiril  4,  1711. 

8i  Mimnerraiii  uti  cenaet,  nine  amor*  jucisque 
Nil  est  jucundum  ;  vivaa  in  amore  jnriaque. 

Hot.  Lth.  L  Ep  rl.  «5. 

If  not  nine,      Mlinnermiu  atrivea  to  prow. 
Can  e'CT  hp  plerwant  without  mirth  and  lor*. 
Then  live  in  mirth  and  lore,  thy  aporta  parwiie. 

Crmek. 

One  common  calamity  makes  men  ex- 
tremely affect  each  other,  thoueh  they  dif- 
fer in  every  other  particular.  The  passion 
of  love  is  the  most  general  concern  among 
men;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  by  my  last  ad- 
vices from  Oxford,  that  there  are  a  set  of 
sighers  in  that  university,  who  have  erect- 
ed themselves  into  a  society  in  honour  of 
that  tender  passion.  These  gentlemen  are 
of  that  sort  of  inamoratos,  who  are  not  so 
very  much  lost  to  common  sense,  but  that 
they  understand  the  folly  they  arc  guilty 
of;  and  for  that  reason  separate  themselves 
from  all  other  company,  because  they  will 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  talking  incoherently, 
without  being  ridiculous  to  nny  but  each 
other.  When  a  man  comes  into  the  club, 
he  is  not  obliged  to  make  any  introduction 
to  his  discourse,  but  at  once,  as  he  is  seat- 
ing himself  in  his  chair,  sj>eaks  in  the 
thread  of  his  own  thoughts,  4  She  gave  me 
a  very  obliging  glance,  she  never  looked  so 
well  in  her  life  as  this  evening;'  or  the  like 
reflection  without  regard  to  any  other 
member  of  the  society ;  for  in  this  assembly 
they  do  not  meet  to  talk  to  each  other;  but 
every  man  claims  the  full  liberty  of  talking 
to  himself.  Instead  of  snuff-boxes  and 
canes,  which  arc  the  usual  helps  to  dis- 
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course  with  other  young  fellows,  these  have 
each  some  piece  of  riband,  a  broken  fan, 
or  an  old  girdle,  which  they  play  with 
while  they  talk  of  the  fair  person  remem- 
bered by  each  respective  token.  Accord- 
ing to  the  representation  of  the  matter 
from  my  letters,  the  company  appear  like 
so  many  players  rehearsing  behind  the 
scenes;  one  is  sighing  and  lamenting  his 
destiny  in  beseeching  terms,  another  de- 
claiming he  will  break  his  chain,  and  an- 
other, in  dumb-show,  striving  to  express 
his  passion  by  his  gesture.  It  is  very  ordi- 
nary in  the  assembly  for  one  of  a  sudden  to 
rise  and  make  a  discourse  concerning  his 
passion  in  general,  and  describe  the  tem- 
per of  his  mind  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
the  whole  company  shall  join  in  the  de- 
scription, and  feel  the  force  of  it.  In  this 
case,  if  anv  man  has  declared  the  violence 
of  his  flame  in  more  pathetic  terms,  he  is 
made  president  for  that  night,  out  of  re- 
spect to  his  superior  passion. 

We  had  some  years  ago  in  this  town  a 
set  of  people  who  met  and  dressed  like 
lovers,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Fringe-glove  club;  but  they  were 
persons  of  such  moderate  intellects,  even 
before  they  were  impaired  by  their  pas- 
sion, that  their  irregularities  could  not  fur- 
nish sufficient  variety  of  folly  to  afford 
daily  new  impertinences;  bv  which  means 
that  institution  dropped.  These  fellows 
could  express  their  passion  in  nothing  but 
their  dress;  but  the  Oxonians  are  fantasti- 
cal now  they  are  lovers,  in  proportion  to 
their  learning  and  understanding  before 
they  became  such.  The  thoughts  of  the 
ancient  poets  on  this  agreeable  frenzy  are 
translated  in  honour  of  some  modern  beau- 
ty; and  Chloris  is  won  to-dav  by  the  same 
compliment  that  was  made  to  Lesbia  a 
thousand  years  ago.  But  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the 'patron  of  the  club  is  the  renown- 
ed Don  Quixote.   The  adventures  of  that 

Sntle  knight  arc  frequently  mentioned  in 
e  societv  under  the  colour  of  laughing  at 
the  passion  and  themselves:  but  at  the 
same  time,  though  they  are  sensible  of  the 
extravagancies  of  that  unhappy  warrior, 
they  do  not  observe,  that  to  turn  all  the 
reading  of  the  best  and  wisest  writings  into 
rhapsodies  of  love,  is  a  frenzy  no  less  di- 
verting than  that  of  the  aforesaid  accom- 
plished Spaniard.  A  gentleman  who,  I 
hope,  will  continue  his  correspondence,  is 
lately  admitted  into  the  fraternity,  and  sent 
me  the  following  letter: 

•Sir— Since  I  find  you  take  notice  of 
clubs,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  an  account 
of  one  in  Oxford,  which  you  have  no  where 
mentioned,  and  perhaps  never  heard  of. 
We  distinguish  ourselves  by  the  title  of  the 
Amorous  Club,  are  all  votaries  of  Cupid, 
and  admirers  of  the  fair  sex.  The  reason 
that  we  are  so  little  known  in  the  world,  is 
the  secrecy  which  we  are  obliged  to  live 
under  in  the  university.   Our  constitution 


runs  counter  to  that  of  the  place  wherein 
we  live:  for  in  love  there  are  no  doctors, 
and  we  all  profess  so  high  a  passion,  that 
we  admit  of  no  graduates  in  it.  Our  pre- 
sidentship is  bestowed  according  to  the 
dignitv  of  the  passion;  our  number  is  un- 
limited; and  our  statutes  are  like  those  of 
the  Druids,  recorded  in  our  own  breasts 
only,  and  explained  by  the  majority  of  the 
company.  A  mistress,  and  a  poem  in  her 
praise,  will  introduce  any  candidate.  With- 
out the  latter  no  one  can  be  admitted;  for 
he  that  is  not  in  love  enough  to  rhyme,  is 
unqualified  for  our  society.  To  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  anv  woman  is  expulsion 
from  our  gentle  society.  As  we  are  at  pre- 
sent all  of  us  gown-men,  instead  of  duel- 
ling when  we  are  rivals,  we  drink  together 
the  health  of  our  mistress.  The  manner 
of  doing  this  sometimes  indeed  creates  de- 
bates; on  such  occasions  we  have  recourse 
to  the  rules  of  love  among  the  ancients. 

"  Nevia  sex  cyathia.  septem  Juatina  bibatur." 

"  Epif .  i.  7*. 


"  Six  eupa  to  Narvia,  to  Juitim 

This  method  of  a  glass  to  every  letter  of 
her  name,  occasioned  the  other  night  a  dis- 
pute of  some  warmth.  A  young  student 
who  is  in  love  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dim- 
ple, was  so  unreasonable  as  to  begin  her 
health  under  the  name  of  EUzabetha ; 
which  so  exasperated  the  club,  that  by 
common  consent  wo  retrenched  it  to  Betty. 
We  look  upon  a  man  as  no  company  that 
does  not  sigh  five  times  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  and  look  up(m  a  member  as  very  ab- 
surd, that  is  so  much  himself  as  to  make  a 
direct  answer  to  a  question.  In  fine,  the 
whole  assembly  is  made  up  of  absent  men, 
that  is,  of  such"  persons  as  have  lost  their 
locality,  and  whose  minds  and  bodies  never 
keep  company  with  one  another.  As  I  am 
an  unfortunate  member  of  this  distracted 
society,  you  cannot  expect  a  very  regular 
account  of  it;  for  which  reason  I  hope  yon 
will  pardon  me  that  I  so  abruptly  subscribe 
myself,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  T.  L. 

'I  forgot  to  tell  vou,  that  Albina,  who 
has  six  votaries  in  this  club,  is  one  of  year 
readers.'  R- 

======== 

No,  31.]    Thursday,  AfxrU  5,  1711. 

Sit  raibJ  Aw  audita  loqui   Vxrg.  JE%.  vi.  28ft. 

What  I  have  beard,  permit  me  to  relate. 
Last  night,  upon  mv  going  into  a  coffee- 
house not  far  from  the  Hayraarket  theatre, 
I  diverted  mvself  f  >r  above  half  an  hour 
with  overhearing  the  discourse  of  one,  who, 
by  the  shabbiness  of  his  dress,  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry 
of  his  speech,  I  discovered  to  be  of  that 
species  who  are  generally  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Projectors.  This  gentleman, 
for  I  found  he  was  treated  as  such  by  his 
audience,  was  entertaining  a  whole  table 
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of  listeners  with  the  project  of  an  opera, 
which  he  told  us  had  not  cost  him  above  two 
or  three  mornings  in  the  contrivance,  and 
which  he  was  ready  to  put  in  execution, 
provided  he  might  find  his  account  in  it. 
He  said  that  he  had  observed  the  gnat 
trouble  and  inconvenience  which  ladies 
were  at,  in  travelling  up  and  down  to  the 
several  shows  that  are  exhibited  in  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  town.  The  dancing 
monkeys  are  in  one  place;  the  puppet- 
show  in  another;  the  opera  in  a  third;  not 
to  mention  the  lions,  that  are  almost  a 
whole  day's  journey  from  the  politer  part 
of  the  town.  By  this  means  people  of  figure 
are  forced  to  lose  half  the  winter,  after 
their  coming  to  town,  before  they  have 
seen  all  the  strange  sights  about  it.  '  In  or- 
der to  remedy  this  great  inconvenience, 
our  projector  drew  out  of  his  pocket  the 
scheme  of  an  opera,  entitled  'The  Expe- 
dition of  Alexander  the  Great;'  in  which 
he  had  disposed  all  the  remarkable  shows 
ab  .ut  town,  among  the  scenes  and  decora- 
tions of  his  piece.  The  thought,  he  con- 
fessed, was  not  originally  his  own,  but  that 
he  had  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  several 
performances  which  he  had  seen  upon  our 
stage:  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  raree- 
show;  in  another  a  ladder-dance;  and  in 
others  a  posture-man,  a  moving  picture, 
with  many  curiosities  of  the  like  nature. 

This  Expedition  of  Alexander  opens 
with  his  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphos, 
in  which  the  dumb  conjuror,  who  has  been 
visited  by  so  many  persons  of  quality  of 
late  years,  is  to  be  introduced  as  telling  his 
fortune-  At  the  same  time  Clinch  of  Bar- 
nct  is  repre*ented  in  another  corner  of  the 
temple,  as  ringing  the  bells  of  Delphos,  for 
ioy  of  his  arrival.  The  tent  of  Darius  is  to 
be  peopled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon, 
where  Alexander  is  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
piece  of  wax-work  that  represents  the 
beautiful  Statira.  When  Alexander  comes 
into  that  country,  in  which  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  tells  us  the  dogs  were  so  exceeding 
fierce,  that  they  would  not  loose  their 
hold,  though  they  were  cut  to  pieces  limb 
by  limb,  and  that  they  would  hang  upon 
their  prey  by  their  teeth  when  they  had 
nothing  but  a  mouth  left,  there  is  to  be  a 
scene  of  Hocklcy-in-the-Hole,  in  which  is 
to  be  represented  all  the  diversions  of 
that  place,  the  bull-baiting  only  excepted, 
whicn  cannot  possibly  be  exhibited  in  the 
theatre,  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the 
root  The  several  woods  in  Asia,  which 
Alexander  must  be  supposed  to  pass 
through,  will  give  the  audience  a  sight  of 
monkeys  dancing  upon  ropes,  with  many 
other  pleasantries  of  that  ludicrous  spe- 
cies. At  the  same  time,  if  there  chance  to 
be  any  strange  animals  in  town,  whether 
birds  or  beasts,  they  may  be  either  let 
loose  among  the  woods,  or  driven  across 
the  stage  by  tome  of  the  country  people  of 
Asia.  In  the  Last  great  battle,  Phiketh- 
inan  is  to  personate  King  Porus  upon  an 


elephant,  and  is  to  be  encountered  by 
Powell,  representing  Alexander  the  Great, 
upon  a  dromedary,  which  nevertheless 
Mr.  Powell  is  desired  to  call  by  the  name 
of  Bucephalus.  Upon  the  close  of  this 
great  decisive  battle,  when  the  two  kings 
are  thoroughly  reconciled,  to  show  the 
mutual  friendship  and  good  correspond- 
ence that  reigns  between  them,  they  both 
of  them  go  together  to  a  puppet-show,  in 
which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Powell,  junior, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
whole  art  of  machinery,  for  the  diversion 
of  the  two  mnnarchs.  Some  at  the  table 
urged,  that  a  puppet-show  was  not  a 
suitable  entertainment  for  Alexander  the 
Great;  and  that  it  might  be  introduced 
more  properly,  if  we  suppose  the  con- 
queror touched  upon  that  part  of  India 
which  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  pygmies. 
J  But  this  objection  was  looked  upon  as  fri- 
volous, and  the  proposal  immediately  over- 
ruled. Our  projector  further  added,  that 
after  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  kings, 
they  might  invite  one  another  to  dinner, 
and  either  of  them  entertain  his  guest  with 
the  German  artist,  Mr.  Pinkethman's  hea- 
then gods,  or  any  of  the  like  diversions, 
which  shall  then  chance  to  be  in  vogue. 

This  project  was  received  with  very 
great  applause  by  the  whole  table.  Upon 
which  the  undertaker  told  us,  that  he  had 
not  yet  communicated  to  us  above  half  his 
design;  for  that  Alexander  being  a  Greek, 
it  was  his  intention  that  the  whole  opera 
should  be  acted  in  that  language,  which 
was  a  tongue  he  was  sure  would  wonder- 
fully please  the  ladies,  especially  when  it 
was  a  littl  e  raised  and  rounded  by  the  Ionic 
dialect;  and  could  not  but  be  acceptable 
to  the  whole  audience,  because  there  arc 
fewer  of  them  who  understand  Greek  than 
Italian.  The  only  difficulty  that  remain- 
ed was  how  to  get  performers,  unless  we 
could  persuade  some  gentlemen  of  the  uni- 
versities to  learn  to  sing,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  stage;  but  this  objection 
soon  vanished,  when  the  projector  inform- 
ed us  that  the  Greeks  were  at  present  the 
only  musicians  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  our  factory 
at  Smyrna  to  furnish  us  every  year  with  a 
colony  of  musicians,  by  the  opportunity  of 
the  Turkey  fleet;  besides,  says  he,  if  we 
want  any  single  voice  for  any  lower  part  in 
the  opera,  Lawrence  can  learn  to  speak 
Greek,  as  well  as  he  does  Italian,  in  a  fort- 
night's time. 

The  projector  having  thus  settled  mat- 
ters to  the  good-liking  of  all  that  heard 
him,  he  left  his  seat  at  the  table,  and  i 
planted  himself  before  the  fire,  where  I 
had  unluckily  taken  my  stand  f(»r  the  con- 
venience of  overhearing  what  he  said. 
Whether  he  had  observed  me  to  be  more 
attentive  than  ordinal*}',  I  cannot  tell,  but 
he  had  not  stood  by  me  above  a  quarter  of 
a  minute,  but  he  turned  short  upon  me  on 
a  sudden,  and  catching  me  by  a  button  ot 
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my  coat,  attacked  me  very  abruptly  after 
the  following  maimer.  4  Besides,  Sir,  I  have 
heard  of  a  verv  extraordinary  genius  for 
music  that  lives  in  Switzerland,  who  has  so 
strong  a  spring  in  his  fingers,  that  he  can 
make  the  board  of  an  organ  sound  like  a 
drum,  and  if  I  could  but  procure  a  sub- 
scription of  alxiut  ten  thousand  pounds 
every  winter,  I  would  undertake  to  fetch 
him  over,  and  oblige  him  by  articles  to  set 
every  thing  that  should  be  sung  upon  the 
English  stage.'  After  this  he  looked  full  in 
my  face,  expecting  I  would  make  an  an- 
swer, when,  by  good  luck,  a  gentleman 
that  had  entered  the  coffee-house  since  the 

E rejector  applied  himself  to  me,  hearing 
im  talk  of  his  Swiss  compositions,  cried 
out  in  a  kind  of  laugh,  *  Is  our  music  then 
to  receive  further  improvements  from  Swit- 
zerland!' This  alarmed  the  projector,  who 
immediately  let  go  my  button,  and  turned 
alxxit  to  answer  him.  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  diversion  which  seemed  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  me,  and  laying  down  my  penny 
upon  the  bar,  retired  with  some  precipita- 
tion, c. 
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Nil  illi  larva  aut  tragicn  opui  eaee  coUrurnte. 

Hmr.  Lib.  L  Sat.  v.  64. 

He  want*  no  tragic  vizor  to  increase 
Ilia  natural  deformity  of  face. 

The  late  discourse  concerning  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  Ugly  club,  having  been  so  well 
received  at  Oxford,  that  contrary  to  the 
strict  rules  of  the  society,  they  have  been 
so  partial  as  to  take  my  own  testimonial, 
ana  admit  me  into  that  select  body;  I  could 
not  restrain  the  vanity  of  publishing  to  the 
world  the  honour  which  is  done  me.    It  is 
no  small  satisfaction  that  I  have  given  oc- 
casion for  the  President's  showing  both  his 
invention  and  reading  to  such  advantage  as 
my  correspondent  reports  he  did:  but  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  there  were  many  very 
proper  hums  and  pauses  in  his  harangue, 
which  lose  their  ugliness  in  the  narration, 
and  which  ray  correspondent  (begging  his 
pardon)  has  no  very  good  talent  at  repre- 
senting.   I  very  much  approve  of  the  con- 
tempt the  society  has  of  beauty.  Nothing 
ought  to  be  laudable  in  a  man,  in  which  his 
wiU  is  not  concerned;  therefore  our  society 
can  follow  nature,  and  where  she  has 
thought  fit,  as  it  were,  to  mock  herself,  we 
can  do  so  too,  and  be  merry  upon  the  oc 
cation. 

«  Mr.  Spectator,— Your  making  public 
the  late  trouble  I  gave  you,  you  will  find  to 
have  been  the  occasion  of  this.  Who  should 
I  meet  at  the  coffee-house  door  the  other 
night,  but  my  old  friend  Mr.  President!  I 
■aw  somewhat  had  pleased  him;  and  as 
toon  as  he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  me,  "  Oho, 
doctor,  rare  news  from  London,"  says  he; 

the  Spectator  has  made  honourable  men- 
tion  of  the  club  (man,)  and  published  to  the 


world  his  sincere  desire  to  be  a  member, 
with  a  recommendatory  description  of  his 
phiz;  and  though  our  constitution  has  made 
no  particular  provision  for  short  faces,  yet 
his  being  an  extraordinary  case,  I  believe 
we  shall  find  a  hole  for  him  to  creep  in  at; 
for  I  assure  vou  he  is  not  against  the  canon; 
and  if  his  sides  are  as  compact  as  his  joles, 
he  need  not  disguise  himself  to  make  one  of 
us."   1  presently  called  for  the  paper,  to 
see  how  you  looked  in  print;  and  after  we 
had  regaled  ourselves  awhile  upon  the  plea- 
sant image  of  our  proselyte,  Mr.  President 
told  me  I  should  be  his  stranger  at  the  next 
night's  club;  where  we  were  no  sooner 
come,  and  pipes  brought,  but  Mr.  Presi- 
dent began  a  harangue  upon  your  introduc- 
tion to  mv  epistle,  setting  forth  with  no  lea* 
volubility  of  speech,  than  strength  of  rea- 
son, "That  a  speculation  of  this  nature  was 
what  had  been  long  and  much  wanted;  and 
that  he  doubted  not  but  it  would  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  public,  in  reconciling 
even  of  bodies  and  souls;  in  composing  and 
quieting  the  minds  of  men  under  all  cor- 
poral redundancies,  deficiencies,  and  irre- 
gularities whatsoever;  and  making  every- 
one sit  down  content  in  his  own  carcass, 
though  it  were  not  perhaps  so  mathemati- 
cally put  together  as  he  could  wish.  And 
again,  "How  that  for  want  of  a  due  con- 
sideration of  what  you  first  advance,  viz. 
That  our  faces  are  not  of  our  own  choosing, 
people  had  been  transported  beyond  all 
good  breeding,  and  hurned  themselves  into 
unaccountable  and  fatal  extravagancies;  as 
how  many  impartial  looking-glasses  had 
been  censured  and  calumniated,  nay,  and 
sometimes  shivered  into  ten  thousand  splin- 
ters, only  for  a  fair  representation  of  the 
truth?  How  manv  head-strings  and  garters 
had  been  made  accessary,  and  actually  for- 
feited, only  because  folks  must  needs  quar- 
rel with  their  own  shadows?  And  who, 
continues  he,  "but  is  deeply  sensible,  that 
one  great  source  of  the  uneasiness  and 
miser>-  of  human  life,  especially  amongst 
those  of  distinction,  arises  from  nothing  in 
the  world  else,  but  too  severe  a  contempla- 
tion of  an  indefeasible  contexture  of  our  ex- 
ternal parts,  or  certain  natural  and  invinci- 
ble dispositions  to  be  fat  or  lean?  when  a 
little  more  of  Mr.  Spectator's  philosophy- 
would  take  off  all  this.    In  the  mean  time 
h  t  them  observe,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
their  grievances  of  this  sort,  but  perhaps 
in  some  ages  of  the  world,  has  been  highly 
in  vogue,  and  may  be  so  again;  nay,  in  some 
country  or  other,  ten  to  one,  is  so  at  this  day. 
My  Lady  Ample  is  the  most  miserable 
woman  m  the  world,  purely  of  her  own 
making.    She  even  grudges  herself  meat 
and  drink,  for  fear  she  should  thrive  by 
them;  and  is  constantly  crying  out,  "  In  a 
quarter  of  a  vear  more' I  shall  be  quite  out 
of  all  manner  of  shape!"  Now  the  lady  s 
misfortune  seems  tobconlv  this,  that  she 
is  planted  in  a  wrong  soil;  for  go  but  to  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  it  it  a  jest  at  Hacr- 
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lem  to  talk  of  a  shape  under  eighteen  stone. 
These-  wise  traders  regulate  their  Ik -antu-s 
as  they  do  their  butter,  by  the  pound;  and 
Miss  Cross,  when  she  first  arrived  in  the 
Low  Countries,  was  not  computed  to  be  so 
handsome  as  Madam  Van  Brisket  by  near 
kalf  a  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
"Squire  Lath,  a  proper  gentleman  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  as  well  as  of 
an  unblamable  lite  and  conversation;  yet 
vould  I  not  be  the  squire  for  half  his  estate; 
fir  if  it  was  as  much  more,  he  would  freely 
part  with  it  all  for  a  pair  of  legs  to  his 
mind.  Whereas  in  the  reign  of  our  first 
Edward,  of  glorious  memory,  nothing  more 
nv  dish  than  a  brace  of  your  fine  taper  sup- 
porters; and  his  majesty,  without  an  inch 
of  calf,  managed  affairs  in  peace  or  war  as 
laudably  as  the  bravest  and  most  politic  of 
hw  ancestors;  and  was  as  terrible  to  his 
neighbours  under  the  royal  name  of  Long- 
nh silks,  as  Cceur  de  Lion  to  the  Saracens 
before  him.  If  we  look  further  back  into 
history,  we  shall  find  that  Alexander  the 
<*reat  wore  his  head  a  little  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  then  not  a  soul  stirred 
oat  till  he  had  adjusted  his  neck-bone;  the 
•whole  nobilitv  addressed  the  prince  and 
each  other  obliquely,  and  all  matters  of  im- 
portance were  concerted  and  carried  on  in 
the  Macedonian  court,  with  their  polls  on 
<ne  side.  For  about  the  first  centurv,  no- 
thing made  more  noise  in  the  world  than 
Roman  noses,  and  then  not  a  word  of  them 
till  they  revived  again  in  eighty-eight.0 
Nor  is  it  so  verv  long  since  Richard  the 
Third  set  up  half  the  backs  of  the  nation; 
and  high  shoulders,  as  well  as  high  noses, 
■were  the  top  of  the  fashion.  But  to  come 
to  oarselves,  gentlemen,  though  I  find  bv 
my  qvinquennial  observations,  that  we  shall 
never  pet  ladies  enough  to  make  a  party  in 
our  own  country,  yet  might  we  meet  with 
better  success  among  some  of  our  allies. 
And  what  think  you  if  our  board  sat  for  a 
Dutch  piece?  Truly  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
as  odd  as  we  appear  in  flesh  and  blood,  we 
should  be  no  such  strange  things  in  mezzo- 
tinto.  But  this  project  may  rest  till  our 
number  is  complete;  and  this  being  our 
election  night,  give  me  leave  to  propose 
Mr.  Spectator.  You  see  his  inclinations, 
and  perhaps  we  may  not  have  his  fellow." 

*  I  found  most  of  them  fas  is  usual  in  all 
such  cases)  were  prepared;  but  one  of  the 
seniors  (whom  by  the  by  Mr.  President  had 
taken  all  this  pains  to  bring  over)  sat  still, 
and  cocking  his  chin,  which  seemed  only 
to  be  levelled  at  his  nose,  very  gravely  de- 
clared, 44  That  in  case  he  had  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  you,  no  man  should  have  been 
more  willing  to  have  serv  ed  vou;  but  that 
he,  for  bis  part,  had  alwavs  had  regard  to 
his  own  conscience,  as  well  as  other  peo- 
ple's merit;  and  he  did  not  know  but  that 
you  might  be  a  handsome  fellow ;  for  as  for 

•  HryiJen  is  hi*  plate*  to  hia  translation  of  Virgil, 
raused  &neaa  in  he  represented  with  a  Roman  nose,  in 
«*an  pitman  t  to  Kjbj  William  III 


vour  own  certificate,  it  was  every  Ixxlv's 
business  to  speak  fur  themselves."  Mr. 
President  immediately  retorted,  44  A  hand- 
some fellow!  why  he  is  a  wit,  Sir,  and  you 
know  the  proverb:"  and  to  ease  the  old 
gentleman  of  his  scruples,  cried,  44  That 
for  matter  of  merit  it  was  all  one,  vou  might 
wear  a  mask."  This  threw  him  into  a 
pause,  and  he  looked  desirous  of  three  daya 
to  consider  on  it;  but  Mr.  President  im- 
proved the  thought,  and  followed  him  up 
with  an  old  storv,  44  That  wits  were  privi- 
leged to  wear  what  masks  the)  pleased  in 
all  ages;  and  that  a  vizard  had  been  the 
constant  crown  of  their  labours  which  was 
generally  presented  them  by  the  hand  of 
some  satyr,  and  sometimes  of  Apollo  him- 
mUV  for  the  truth  of  which  he  appealed  to 
the  frontispiece  of  sevrral  books,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  English  Juvenal,  to  which 
he  referred  him;  and  only  added,  44 That 
such  authors  were  the  ljarvali^  or  Larva 
donati  of  the  ancients. "  This  cleared  up 
all,  and  in  the  conclusion  you  were  chose 
probationer;  and  Mr.  President  put  round 
your  health  as  such,  protesting,  44  That 
though  indeed  he  talked  of  a  vizard,  he  did 
not  believe  all  the  while  you  had  any  more 
occasion  for  it  than  the  cat-a-mountain;"  so 
that  all  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  pav  your 
fees,  which  are  here  very  reasonable,  if 
you  are  not  imposed  upon;  and  you  may 
stvle  yourself  frifhrmia  Socictatia  Sociut; 
which  I  am  desired  to  acquaint  you  with; 
and  upon  the  same  I  beg  you  to  "accept  ot 
the  congratulation  of,  Sir, 

4  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 
4  Oxford,  March  %L9  «  A.  C 

EL 
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Fenridus  tinim  puer,  et  solutis 
Rratia*  tonia,  properrntqiie  nympluc 
El  panim  romi*  nine  te  Juventas. 

M«  rcurmsque.  Hor.  Lib.  1.  CM.  xxi.  &. 

The  (Tract*  with  their  xnnc*  unlooa'd; 
The  nymphs  their  beauties  all  expos'd ; 

From  every  xprinjr.  nnil  every  plain ; 
Thy  pow'rful.  hot.  and  winged  hoy; 
And  youth,  that's  dull  without  thy  joy; 

And  Mercury  compose  thy  train.  Crettk. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  two  daughters, 
whom  I  will  call  Lxtitia  and  Daphne;  the 
former  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
age  in  which  she  lives,  the  latter  no  way 
remarkable  for  any  charms  in  her  person. 
Upon  this  one  circumstance  of  their  out- 
ward form,  the  good  and  ill  of  their  life 
seems  to  turn.  Lxtitia  has  not,  from  her 
very  childhood,  heard  any  thing  else  but 
commendations  of  her  features  and  com- 
plexion, by  which  means  she  is  no  other 
tl» an  nature  made  her,  a  very  beautiful  out- 
side. The  consciousness  of  her  charms  has 
rendered  her  insupportably  vain  and  inso- 
lent towards  all  who  have  to  do  with  her. 
Daphne,  who  was  almost  twenty  before  one 
civil  thing  had  been  said  to  her,  found  her- 
self obliged  to  acquire  some  accomplish 
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ments  to  make  up  for  the  warn  of  those 
attractions  which  she  saw  in  her  sister. 
Poor  Daphne  was  seldom  submitted  to  in  a 
debate  wherein  she  was  concerned;  her  dis- 
course had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the 
good  sense  of  it,  and  she  was  always  under 
a  necessity  to  have  very  well  considered 
what  she  was  to  say  before  she  uttered  it; 
while  Laetitia  was  listened  to  with  partiality, 
and  approbation  sat  in  the  countenances  of 
those  she  conversed  with,  before  she  com- 
municated what  she  had  to  say.  These 
causes  have  produced  suitable  effects,  and 
Lxtitia  is  as  insipid  a  companion  as  Daphne 
is  an  agreeable  one.  Lxtitia,  confident  of 
favour,  has  studied  no  arts  to  please ;  Daph- 
ne, despairing  of  any  inclination  towards 
her  person,  has  depended  wholly  on  her 
merit  Lxtitia  has  always  something  in  her 
air  that  is  sullen,  grave,  and  disconsolate. 
Daphne  has  a  countenance  that  appears 
cheerful,  open,  and  unconcerned.  A  young 
gentleman  saw  Lxtitia  this  winter'  at  a 
play,  and  became  her  captive.  His  fortune 
was  such,  that  he  wanted  very  little  intro- 
duction to  speak  his  sentiments  to  her  fa- 
ther. The  lover  was  admitted  with  the 
utmost  freedom  into  the  family,  where  a 
constrained  behaviour,  severe  looks,  and 
distant  civilities,  were  the  highest  favours 
he  could  obtain  of  Lxtitia;  while  Daphne 
used  him  with  the  good  humour,  familiarity, 
and  innocence  of  a  sister:  insomuch  that  he 
would  cften  say  to  her,  'Dear  Daphne, 

wert  thou  but  as  handsome  as  Lxtitia. '  

She  received  such  language  with  that  in- 
genuous and  pleasing  mirth,  which  is  natu- 
ral to  a  woman  without  design.  He  still 
sighed  in  vain  for  Lxtitia,  but  found  cer- 
tain relief  in  the  agreeable  conversation  of 
Daphne.  At  length,  heartily  tired  with 
the  haughty  impertinence  of  Lxtitia,  and 
charmed  with  the  repeated  instances  of 
good-humour  he  had  observed  in  Daphne, 
he  one  day  told  the  htter,  that  he  had 
something  to  say  to  her  he  hoped  she  would 
be  pleased  with— '  Faith,  Daphne,'  con- 
tinued he,  '  I  am  in  love  with  thee,  and 
despise  thv  sister  sincerely.'  The  manner 
of  his  declaring  himself,  gave  his  mistress 
occasion  for  a  very  hearty  laughter.  •  Nay, 1 
sav'B  he,  '  I  knew  you  would  laugh  at  roe, 
but  I  will  ask  your  father. '  He  did  so;  the 
father  receivea  his  intelligence  with  no  less 
ioy  than  surprise,  and  was  very  glad  he 
had  now  no  care  left  but  for  his  beauty, 
which  he  thought  he  could  earn'  to  market 
at  his  leisure.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that 
has  pleased  me  so  much  a  great  while,  as 
this  conquest  of  my  friend  Daphne's.  All 
her  acquaintance  congratulate  her  upon  her 
chance-medley,  and  laugh  at  that  premedi- 
tating murderer  her  sister.  As  it  is  an 
argument  of  a  light  mind,  to  think  the 
worse  of  ourselves  for  the  imperfections  of 
our  persons,  it  is  equally  below  us  to  value 
ourselves  upon  the  advantages  of  them. 
The  female  world  seem  to  be  almost  incor- 
rigibly gone  astray  in  this  particular;  for 


which  reason  I  shall  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing extract  out  of  a  friend's  letter  to  the 
professed  beauties,  who  are  a  people  almost 
as  unsufferable  as  the  professed  wits. 

*  Monsieur  St  Evremond  has  concluded 
one  of  his  essays  with  affirming,  that  the 
last  sighs  of  a  handsome  woman  are  not  so 
much  for  the  loss  of  her  life,  as  of  her 
l>eauty.  Perhaps  this  raillery  is  pursued 
too  far,  yet  it  is  turned  upon  a  very  obvious 
remark,  that  woman's  strongest  passion  is 
for  her  own  beauty,  and  that  she  values  it 
as  her  favourite  distinction.  v  From  hence  it 
is  that  all  arts,  which  pretend  to  improve 
or  preserve  it,  meet  with  so  general  a  re- 
ception among  the  sex.  To  say  nothing  of 
many  false  helps  and  contraband  wares  of 
beauty,  which  are  daily  vended  in  this  great 
mart,  there  is  not  a  maiden  gentlewoman 
of  a  good  family,  in  any  county  of  South 
Britain,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  virtues  cf 
May-dew,  or  is  unfurnished  with  some  re- 
ceipt or  other  in  favour  of  her  complexion; 
and  I  have  known  a  physician  of  learning 
and  sense,  after  eight  years  study  in  the 
university,  and  a  course  of  travels  into  most 
countries  of  Europe,  owe  the  first  raising 
of  his  fortune  to  a  cosmetic  wash. 

« This  has  given  me  occasion  to  consider 
how  so  universal  a  disposition  in  woman- 
kind, which  springs  from  a  laudable  mo- 
tive, the  desire  of  pleasing,  and  proceeds 
upon  an  opinion,  not  altogether  groundless, 
that  nature  may  be  helped  by  art,  may  be 
turned  to  their  advantage.  And,  methinks, 
it  would  be  an  acceptable  senice  to  take 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  quacks  and  pre- 
tenders, and  to  prevent  their  imposing  upon 
themselves,  by  discovering  to  them  the 
true  secret  and  art  of  improving  beautv. 

*  In  order  to  do  this,  before  I  touch  upon 
it  directly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down 
a  few  preliminary  maxims,  viz. 

4  That  no  woman  can  be  handsome  by 
the  force  of  features  alone,  anv  more  than 
she  can  be  witty  only  by  the  help  of 
speech. 

'  That  pride  destroys  all  symmetry  and 
grace,  and  affectation  is  a  more  terrible 
enemy  to  fine  faces  than  the  small-pox. 

'That  no  woman  is  capable  of  being 
beautiful,  who  is  not  incapable  of  being 
false. 

■ And,  That  what  would  be  odious  in  a 
friend,  is  deformity  in  a  mistress. 

*  From  these  few  principles,  thus  laid 
down,  it  will  be  easy  to  prove,  that  the  true 
art  of  assisting  beauty  consists  in  embellish- 
ing the  whole  person  by  the  proper  orna- 
ments of  virtuous  and  commendable  quali- 
ties. By  this  help  alone  it  is,  that  those 
who  are  the  favourite  work  of  nature,  or, 
as  Mr.  Dryden  expresses  it  the  porcelain 
clay  of  human  kind,  become  animated,  and 
are  in  a  capacity  of  exerting  their  charms; 
and  those  who  seem  to  have  been  neglect- 
ed by  her,  like  models  wrought  in  haste, 
are  capable  in  a  great  measure  of  finishing 
what  she  has  left  imperfect 
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*  It  is,  methinks,  a  low  and  degrading 
idea  of  that  sex,  which  was  created  to  re- 
fine the  joys,  and  soften  the  cares  of  hu- 
manity, by  the  most  agreeable  participa- 
tion, to  consider  them  merely  as  objects  of 
sight.  This  is  abridging  them  of  their  na- 
tural extent  cf  power,  to  put  them  upon  a 
level  with  their  picture  s  at  Kneller's.  How 
much  nobler  is  the  contemplation  of  beau- 
ty, heightened  by  virtue,  and  commanding 
our  esteem  and  love,  whilst  it  draws  our 


divisions,  not  only  of  this  great  city,  but  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  My  readers  too  have 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  there  is  no  rank 
or  degrees  among  them  who  have  not  their 
representative  in  this  club,  and  that  there 
is  always  somebody  present  who  will  take 
care  of  their  respective  intt  rests,  that  no- 
thing may  be  written  or  published  to  the 
prejudice  or  infringement  of  their  just 
rights  and  privileges. 
I  last  night  sat  very  late  in  company  with 


observation «  How  faint  and  spiritless  are  this  select  body  of  fnends,  who  entertained 
the  charms  of  a  coquette,  when  compared  me  with  several  remarks  which  they  and 
with  the  real  loveliness  of  Sophronia's  in-  {  others  had  made  upon  these  my  specula- 
nocence,  piety,  good-humour,  and  truth;  tions,  as  also  with  the  various  success  which 

thev  had  met  with  among  their  several 
ranks  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will  Honey- 
comb told  me,  in  the  softest  manner  he 
could  that  there  were  some  ladies  (but  for 
your  comfort,  says  Will,  they  are  not  those 


virtues  which  add  a  new  softness  to  her 
sex,  and  even  beautify  her  beauty !  That 
agreeableness  which  must  otherwise  have 
appeared  no  longer  in  the  modest  virgin,  is 
now  preserved  in  the  tender  mother,  the 

Erudent  friend,  and  the  faithful  wife.  Co-  of  the  most  wit)  that  were  offended  at  the 
»ur»  artfully  spread  upon  canvass  may  en-  liberties  1  had  taken  with  the  opera  and 


tertain  the  eye,  but  not  affect  the  heart; 
and  she  who  takes  no  care  to  add  to  the  na- 
tural graces  of  her  person  any  excelling 
qualities,  may  be  allowed  still  to  amuse,  as 
a  picture,  but  not  to  triumph  as  a  beauty. 
*  When  Adam  is  introduced  by  Milton, 


the  puppet-show;  that  some  of  them  were 
likewise  very  much  surprised,  that  I  should 
think  such  serious  points  as  the  dress  and 
equipage  of  persons  of  quality,  proper  sub- 
jects for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on  when  Sir  Andrew  Free- 


describing  Eve  in  Paradise,  ami  relating  I  port  took  him  up  short,  and  told  him  that 
to  the  angel  the  impressions  he  felt  upon  I  the  papers  he  hinted  at,  had  done  great 


seeing  her  at  her  first  creation,  he  does  not 
represent  her  like  a  Grecian  Venus,  bv  her 
shape  or  features,  but  by  the  lustre  of  her 
mind  which  shone  in  them,  and  gave  them 
their  power  of  charming: 

kGiace  wa*  in  all  her  »t< p»  heav'n  in  her  eye, 
In  all  bar  features  dignity  and  lover 

•Without  this  irradiating  power,  the 
proudest  fair-one  ought  to  know,  whatever 
her  glass  may  tell  her  to  the  contrary,  that 
her  most  perfect  features  are  uninformed 
and  dead. 

*  I  cannot  better  close  this  moral,  than 
by  a  short  epitaph  written  by  Ben  Jonson 
with  a  spirit  which  nothing  could  inspire 
but  such  an  object  as  I  have  been  de- 
scribing. 

**  Underneath  thia  ttone  doth  lie 
Aa  much  virtue  aa  rmild  die ; 
Which  when  alive  did  viirnur  five 
To  aa  much  beauty  aa  could  live." 

'I  ML  Sir,  vour  most  humble  servant, 

4  EL  B.' 


R. 
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-parcit 


•its  maculia  fimili*  fera 


Juv.  Sat  xt.  139. 
Prom  spotted  akin*  the  leopard  doea  refrain.  Tate. 

Thf.  rlub  of  which  I  am  a  member,  u 
very  luckily  composed  of  such  persons  as 
are  engaged  in  different  ways  of  life,  and 
deputed  as  it  were  out  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous classes  of  mankind.  By  this  means 
I  am  furnished  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
hints  and  materials,  and  know  every  thing 
that  passes  in  the  different  quarters  and 


good  in  the  city,  and  that  all  their  wives 
and  daughters  were  the  better  for  them; 
and  further  added,  that  the  whole  city 
thought  themselves  very  much  obliged  to 
me  for  declaring  my  generous  intentions  to 
scourge  vice  and  folly  as  they  ap]>ear  in  a 
multitude,  without  condescending  to  be  a 
publisher  of  particular  intrigues  and  cuck- 
oldoms.  '  In  short,'  savs  Sir  Andrew,  4  if 
you  avoid  that  foolish  beaten  road  of  fall- 
ing upon  aldermen  and  citizens,  and  employ 
your  pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of 
courts,  your  paper  must  needs  be  of  gene- 
ral use. 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templar  told 
Sir  Andrew,  that  he  wondered  to  hear  a 
man  of  his  sense  talk  after  that  manner; 
that  the  city  had  always  Ix-en  the  province 
for  satire,  and  that  the  wits  of  King 
Charles's  time  jested  upon  nothing  else 
during  his  whole  reign.  He  then  showed, 
by  the  example  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Boi- 
leau,  and  the  best  writers  of  every  age, 
that  the  follies  of  the  stage  and  court  had 
never  been  account  cd  too  sacred  for  ridi- 
cule, how  great  soever  the  persons  might 
be  that  patronized  them.  'But  after  all,' 
says  he,  4  I  think  your  raillery  has  made  too 
great  an  excursion,  in  attacking  several  per- 
sons of  the  inns  of  court;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve vou  can  show  me  any  precedent  for 
your  behaviour  in  that  particular.* 

My  good  friend.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly, 
who  had  said  nothing  all  this  while,  began 
his  speech  with  a  Pish !  and  told  us,  that 
he  wondered  to  sec  so  many  men  of  sense, 
so  verv  serious  uj)on  fooleries.  *  Let  our 
good  friend,'  says  he,  'attack  every  one 
that  deserves  it;  I  would  only  advise  you, 
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Mr.  Spectator,'  applying  himself  to  me, 
•  to  take  care  how  you  meddle  with  coun- 
try squires.  They  are  the  ornaments  of 
the  English  nation;  men  of  good  heads  and 
•ound  bodies!  and,  let  me  tell  you,  some 
of  them  take  it  ill  of  you,  that  you  mention 
fox-hunters  with  so  little  respect ' 

Captain  Sentry  spoke  very  sparingly  on 
this  occasion.  What  he ^said  was  only  to 
commend  my  prudence* in  not  touching 
upon  the  army,  and  advised  me  to  continue 
to  act  discreetly  in  that  point- 
But  by  this  time  I  found  every  subject  of 
my  speculations  was  taken  away  from  me, 
by  one  or  other  of  the  club:  and  began  to 
think  myself  in  the  condition  of  the  good 
man  that  had  one  wife  who  took  a  dislike 
to  his  grey  hairs,  and  another  to  his  black, 
till  by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them 
had  an  aversion  to,  they  left  his  head  alto- 
gether bald  and  naked. 

While  I  was  thus  musing  with  myself, 
my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  who, 
verv  luckily  for  me,  was  at  the  club  that 
night,  undertook  my  cause.  He  told  us, 
that  he  wondered  any  order  of  persons 
should  think  themselves  too  considerable  to 
be  advised.  That  it  was  not  quality,  but 
innocence,  which  exempted  men  from  re- 
proof. That  vice  and  follv  ought  to  be  at- 
tacked wherever  they  could  be  met  with, 
and  especially  when  they  were  placed  in 
high  and  conspicuous  stations  of  life.  He 
further  added,  that  my  paper  would  only 
serve  to  aggravate  the  pains  of  poverty,  if 
it  chiefly  exposed  those  who  are  already 
depressed,  and  in  some  measure  turned  into 
ridicule,  by  the  meanness  of  their  conditions 
and  circumstances.  He  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  take  notice  of  the  great  use  this 
paper  might  be  of  to  the  public,  by  repre- 
hending those  vices  which  are  too  trivial  for 
the  chastisement  of  the  law,  and  too  fantas- 
tical for  the  cognizance  of  the  pulpit  He 
then  advised  me  to  prosecute  my  under- 
taking with  cheerfulness,  and  assured  me, 
that  whoever  might  be  displeased  with  me, 
I  should  be  approved  by  all  those  whose 
praises  do  honour  to  the'persons  on  whom 
thev  are  bestowed. 

The  whole  club  pay  a  particular  defer- 
ence to  the  discourse  of  this  gentleman,  and 
are  drawn  into  what  he  says,  as  much  by 
thr  candid  ingenuous  manner  with  which 
he  delivers  himself,  as  by  the  strength  of 
argument  and  force  of  reason  which  he 
makes  use  of.  Will  Honeycomb  imme- 
diately agreed  that  what  he  had  said  was 
right;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  not 
insist  upon  the  quarter  which  he  had  de- 
manded for  the  ladies.  Sir  Andrew  gave 
n p  the  citv  with  the  same  frankness.  The 
Templar  would  not  stand  out,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Roger  and  the  Captain;  who 
all  agreed  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to 
earn;  the  war  into  what  quarter  I  pleased; 
provided  I  continued  to  combat  with  cri- 
minals in  a  body,  and  to  assault  the  vice 


This  debate,  which  was  held  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  put  me  in  mind  of  that  which 
the  Roman  triumvirate  were  formerly  en- 
gaged in  for  their  destruction.  Every  man 
at  first  stood  hard  for  his  friend,  till  they 
found  that  by  this  means  they  should  spoil 
their  proscription;  and  at  length,  making 
a  sacrifice  of  all  their  acquaintance  and  re- 
lations, furnished  out  a  very  decent  exe- 
cution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  resolution  to  march 
on  boldly  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  good 
sense,  and  to  annoy  their  adversaries  in 
whatever  degree  or  rank  of  men  they  may 
be  found,  I  shall  be  deaf  for  the  future  to 
all  the  remonstrances  that  shall  be  made  to 
me  on  this  account.  If  Punch  grows  ex- 
travagant I  shall  reprimand  him  very  free- 
ly: if  the  stage  becomes  a  nursery  of  folly 
and  impertinence,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to 
animadvert  upon  it  In  short,  if  I  meet 
with  any  thing  in  city,  court  or  country, 
that  shocks  modesty  or  good  manners,  1 
shall  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  make 
an  example  of  it  I  must,  however,  entreat 
every  particular  person  who  does  me  the 
honour  to  be  a  reader  of  this  paper,  never  to 
think  himself,  or  any  one  of  his  friends  or 
enemies,  aimed  at  in  what  is  said;  for  I 
promise  him,  never  to  draw  a  faulty  cha- 
racter which  does  not  fit  at  least  a  thousand 
people,  or  to  publish  a  single  paper,  that  is 
not  written  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and 
with  a  love  of  mankind.  C. 
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Among  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  i 
in  which  authors  are  more  apt  to  miscarry 
than  in  works  of  humour,  as  there  is  none 
in  which  they  are  more  ambitious  to  exceL 
It  is  not  an  imagination  that  teems  with  mon- 
sters, a  head  that  is  filled  with  extravagant 
conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  furnishing 
the  world  with  diversions  of  this  nature; 
and  yet,  if  we  look  into  the  productions  of 
several  writers,  who  set  up  for  men  of 
humour,  what  wild  irregular  fancies,  what 
unnatural  distortions  of  thought,  do  we  meet 
with?  If  thev  speak  nonsense,  they  believe 
they  are  talking  humour,  and  when  they 
have  drawn  together  a  scheme  of  absurd 
inconsistent  ideas,  they  arc  not  able  to  read 
it  over  to  themselves  without  laughing. 
These  poor  gentlemen  endeavour  to  gain 
themselves  the  reputation  of  wits  and  hu- 
mourists, bv  such  monstrous  conceits  as  al- 
most qualify  them  for  Bedlam;  not  consi- 
dering that  humour  should  always  lie  under 
the  check  of  reason,  and  that  it  requires  the 
direction  of  the  nicest  judgment,  by  so  much 
the  more  as  it  indulges  itself  in  the  most 
boundless  freedoms.  There  is  a  kind  of 
nature  that  is  to  be  observed  in  this  sort  of 
compositions,  as  weU  as  in  all  other;  and  a 
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certain  regularity  of  thought  which  must 
discover  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  appears  altogether 
given  up  to  caprice.  For  my  part,  when  I 
read  the  delirious  mirth  of  an  unskilful  au- 
r,  I  cannot  be  so  barbarous  as  to  divert 
with  it,  but  am  rather  apt  to  pity 
the  man,  than  to  laugh  at  any  thing  he 


The  deceased  Mr.  Shadwell,  who  had 
himself  a  great  deal  of  the  talent  which  I 
am  treating  of,  represents  an  empty  rake,  in 
one  of  his  plays,  as  vcrv  much  surprised  to 
hear  one  say,  that  breaking  of  windows  was 
not  humour;  and  I  question  not  but  several 
Rngnsh  readers  will  be  as  much  startled  to 
hear  me  affirm,  that  many  of  those  raring 
incoherent  pieces,  which  arc  often  spread 
among  us  under  odd  chimerical  titles,  are 
rather  the  offsprings  of  a  distempered  brain 
than  works  of  humour. 

It  is  indeed  much  easier  to  describe  what 
is  not  humour,  than  what  is;  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  define  it  otherwise  than  as  Cowley  | 
has  done  wit,  by  negatives.  Were  I  to  give 

Xown  notions  of  it,  I  would  deliver  them 
r  Plato's  manner,  in  a  kind  of  allegory, 
and  by  supposing  Humour  to  be  a  person, 
deduce  to  him  all  his  qualifications,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  genealogy.  Truth  was 
the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  father  of 
Good  Sense.  Good  Sense  was  the  father 
of  Wit,  who  married  a  lady  of  collateral 
line  called  Mirth,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
Humour.  Humour  therefore  being  the 
youngest  of  this  illustricus  family,  and  de- 
scended from  parents  of  such  different  dis- 
positions, is  very  various  and  unequal  in  his 
temper;  sometimes  you  sec  him  putting  on 
grave  looks  and  a  solemn  habit,  sometimes 
airy  in  his  behaviour  and  fantastic  in  his 
dress;  insomuch  that  at  different  times  he 
appears  as  serious  as  a  judge,  and  as  jocu- 
lar as  a  Merry- Andrew.  But  as  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  the  mother  in  his  constitution, 
whatever  mood  he  is  in,  he  never  fails  to 
make  his  company  laugh. 

But  since  there  is  an  impostor  abroad, 
who  takes  upon  him  the  name  of  this  young 
gentleman,  and  would  willingly  pass  for 
him  in  the  world,  to  the  end  that  well- 
meaning  persons  may  not  be  imposed  upon 
by  cheats,  1  would  desire  my  readers,  when 
they  meet  with  this  pretender,  to  look  into 
his  parentage,  and  to  examine  him  strictly, 
whether  or  no  he  be  remotely  allied  to 
Truth,  and  lineally  descended  from  Good 
Sense;  if  not,  they  may  conclude  him  a 
counterfeit.  They  may  likewise  distin- 
guish him  by  a  loua  and  excessive  laughter, 
In  which  he  seldom  gets  his  company  to 
join  with  him.  For  as  True  Humour  ge- 
nerally looks  serious,  while  every  body 
laughs  about  him;  False  Humour  is  always 
laughing,  whilst  everybody  about  him  looks 
serious.  I  shall  only  add,  if  he  has  not  in 
him  a  mixture  of  both  parents,  that  is,  if 
he  would  pass  for  the  offspring  of  Wit  with- 
out Mirth,  Or  Mirth  without  Wit,  you  may 


conclude  him  to  be  altogether  spurious  and 
a  cheat 

The  impostor  of  whom  I  am  speaking, 
descends  originally  from  Falsehood,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Nonsense,  who  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son  called  Frenzy,  who 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Folly,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Laughter,  on 
whom  he  begot  that  monstrous  infant  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  I  shall  set 
down  at  length  the  genealogical  table  of 
False  Humour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  place 
under  it  the  genealogy  of  True  Humour, 
that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  behold 
their  different  pedigrees  and  relations: 

•  Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Frenzy.  Laughter. 

False  Humour. 

Truth. 
Good  Sense. 

Wit  Mirth. 

Humour. 

I  mirjht  extend  the  allegory,  by  mention- 
ing several  of  the  children  of  False  Humour, 
who  are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  of 
the  sea,  and  might  in  particular  enumerate 
the  many  sons  and  daughters  which  he  has 
begot  in  this  island.  But  as  this  would  be 
a  very  invidious  task,  I  shall  only  observe 
in  general,  that  False  Humour  differs  from 
the  True,  as  a  monkey  does  from  a  man. 

First  of  all,  He  is  exceedingly  given  to 
little  apish  tricks  and  buffooneries. 

Secondly,  He  so  much  delights  in  mi- 
mickry,  that  it  is  all  one  to  him  whether 
he  exposes  by  it  vice  and  folly,  luxury  and 
avarice;  or  on  the  contrary,  virtue  and 
wisdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdlv,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  in- 
somuch that  he  will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds 
him,  and  endeavour  to  ridicule  both  friends 
and  foes  indifferently.  For  having  but  small 
talents,  he  must  be  merry  where  he  can, 
not  where  he  should. 

Fourthly,  Being  entirely  void  of  reason, 
lie  pursues  no  point,  either  of  morality  or 
instruction,  but  is  ludicrous  only  for  the 
sake  of  being  so. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  any  thing  but 
mock  representations,  his  ridicule  is  al- 
ways personal,  and  aimed  at  the  vicious 
man,  or  the  writer;  not  at  the  vic  e,  or  the 
writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole 
species  of  false  humourists;  but  as  one  of 
my  principal  designs  in  this  paper  is  to 
beat  down  that  malignant  spirit,  which 
discovers  itself  in  the  writings  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  I  shall  not  scruple,  for  the  future, 
to  single  out  any  of  the  small  wit*,  that  in- 
fest the  world  with  such  compositions  as 
are  ill-natured,  immoral,  and  absurd.  This 
is  the  only  exception  which  I  shall  make 
to  the  general  rule  I  have  prescribed  my- 
self, of  attacking  multitudes,  since  every 
honest  man  ought  to  look  upon  himself  as 
in  a  natural  state  of  war  with  the  libeller 
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ami  lamp*  tier,  and  t<»  annov  them  when- 
ever they  fall  in  his  wav.  This  is  but  re- 
taliating upon  them,  and  treating  them  as 
they  treat  others.  C. 


No.  36.  ]    l\'ednr*day ,  April  11,1711. 

Immania  monstrn 
Pcrfcrtsnua  Virf.  JKn.  lil.  583. 

Idling*  the  most  out  of  nature  wc  endure. 

I  shall  not  put  myself  to  any  farther 
nains  for  this  day's  entertainment,  than 
barely  to  publish  the  letters  and  titles  of 
petitions  from  the  playhouse,  with  the  mi- 
nutes I  have  made  upon  the  latter  for  my 
conduct  in  relation  to  them. 

•  Drun  -lane,  April  the  9th. 
'Upon  reading  the  project  which  is  set 
forth  in  one  of  your  late  papers,  of  making 
an  alliance  between  all  the  bulls,  bears, 
elephants,  and  lions,  which  are  separately 
exposed  to  public  view  in  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  \\  estminster;  together  with  the 
other  wonders,shi>ws,and  monsters,  whereof 
you  made  respective  mention  in  the  said 
speculation;  wc,  the  chief  actors  of  this 
playhouse,  met  and  sat  upon  the  said  de- 
sign. It  is  with  great  delight  that  wc  ex- 
pect the  execution  of  this  work;  and  in 
order  to  contribute  to  it  we  have  given 
warning  to  all  our  ghosts  to  get  their  live- 
lihoods where  they  can,  and  not  to  appear 
among  us  after  daybreak  of  the  16th  in- 
stant. We  are  resolved  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  part  with  even-  thing  which 
does  not  contribute  to  the  representation  of 
human  life;  and  shall  make  a  free  gift  of 
all  animated  utensils  to  your  projector. 
The  hangings  you  formerly  mentioned  are 
run  awav;  as  .ire  likewise  a  set  of  chairs, 
each  of  which  was  met  upon  two  legs  going 
through  the  Rose  tavern  at  two  this  morn- 
ing. Wc  hope,  sir,  you  will  give  proper 
notice  to  the  town  that  we  are  endeavour- 
ing at  these  regulations;  and  that  we  intend 
for  the  future  to  show  no  monsters,  but 
men  who  are  converted  into  such  by  their 
own  industry  and  affectation.  If  you  will 
please  to  be  at  the  house  to-night,  you  will 
see  me  do  my  endeavour  to  show  some  un- 
natural appearances  which  are  in  vogue 
among  the  polite  and  well-bred.  I  am  to 
represent,  in  the  character  of  a  fine  lady 
dancing,  all  the  distortions  which  are  fre- 
qucntlv  taken  for  graces  in  mien  and  ges- 
ture. This,  sir,  is  a  specimen  of  the  methods 
we  shall  take  to  expose  the  monsters  which 
come  within  the  notice  of  a  regular  theatre; 
and  we  desire  nothing  more  gross  may  be 
admitted  by  you  Spectators  for  the  future. 
We  have  cashiered  three  companies  of 
theatrical  guards,  and  design  our  kings  shall 
for  the  future  make  love,  and  sit  in  coun- 
cil, without  an  army;  and  wait  only  your 
direction,  whether  you  will  have  them  re- 
inforce king  Poms,  or  join  the  troops  of 
Macedon.  Mr.  Pinkethman  resolves  to 
consult  his  pantheon  of  heathen  gods  in 


oppcsiti<  n  to  the  oracle  of  Delplms,  and 
doubts  not  but  he  shall  turn  the  fortune  of 
Poms,  when  he  personates  him.  I  am  de- 
sired by  the  company  to  inform  you,  that 
they  submit  to  your  censures,  and  shall 
have  yen  in  greater  veneration  than  Her- 
cules was  of  old,  if  you  can  drive  monsters 
from  the  theatre;  and  think  your  merit 
will  be  as  much  greater  than  his,  as  to  con- 
vince is  ni«>re  than  to  conquer.  I  ;im,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant,         T.  LV 

'Sir, — When  I  acquaint  you  with  the 
great  and  unexpected  vicissitudes  of  my 
fortune,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  obtain  your 
pity  and  favour.  I  have  for  many  years 
past  been  Thunderer  to  the  playhouse;  and 
nave  not  only  made  as  much  noise  out  of 
the  clouds  as  any  predecessor  of  mine  in 
the  theatre  that  ever  bore  that  character, 
but  also  have  descended  and  spoke  on  the 
stage  as  the  bold  Thunderer  in  'The  Re- 
hearsal.' When  they  got  me  down  thus 
low,  thev  thought  fit  to  degrade  me  further, 
and  make  me  a  ghost.  I  was  contented 
with  this  for  these  two  last  winters;  but  they 
earn  their  tyranny  still  further,  and  not 
satisfied  that  I  am  banished  from  above 
ground,  they  have  given  me  to  understand 
that  I  am  wholly  to  depart  their  dominions, 
and  taken  from  me  even  my  subterra- 
neous employment.  Now,  sir,  what  I  de- 
sire of  you  is,  that  if  vour  undertaker  thinks 
fit  to  use  fire-arms  (as  other  authors  have 
done,)  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  I  may  be  a 
cannon  against  Poms,  or  else  provide  for 
me  in  the  burning  of  Pcrsopohs,  or  what 
other  method  you  shall  think  fiL 

•Salmoneus,  of  Covtut  Garden.* 

The  petition  of  all  the  Devils  \n  the  play- 
house in  behalf  of  themselves  and  families, 
setting  forth  their  expulsion  from  thence, 
with  certificates  of  their  good  life  and  con- 
versation, and  praying  relief. 

The  merits  of  this  pctitirm  referred  to 
Mr;  Chr.  Rich,  who  made  them  devils. 

The  petition  of  the  f  » rave-digger  in  Ham- 
let, to  command  the  pioneers  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander.  Granted. 

The  petition  of  William  Bullock,  to  be 
Hephesdon  to  Pinkethman  the  (i  rcat. 
Granted. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  widow  gentlewoman,  well  horn  both  by  father  and 
mother'*  side,  being  thr  dnuihter  of  Thomas  Prater, 
onre  an  eminent  practitioner  in  the  law.  ami  of  LoOtaa 
Tattle,  a  family  well  known  in  all  part*  of  this  king- 
itom.  having  been  reduced  by  misfortune*  to  wait  on 
severnl  great  person*,  and  for  *otne  tioM  to  h»  a  teacher 
nt  a  boardiiig-nrnool  of  young  ladle*,  givrth  noti<  ■  in 
the  public,  that  »be  bath  lately  taken  a  bouse  near 
nioornsbury  square,  eommodiou'sly  situated  next  Iha 
Held*,  in  a  good  air :  where  »lie  teaches  all  sort*  of  bird* 
of  the  |iM|iiaciou*  kind,  a*  parrot*,  starling*,  magpies, 
and  other*,  to  imitate  human  voice*  m  greater  perfec- 
tion than  ever  was  yet  practised.  They  are  not  only 
instructed  to  pronounce  word*  distinctly,  and  in  a  pro- 
per tone  and  accent,  but  to  speak  the  language  with 
great  purity  and  volubility  of  tongue,  together  with  aU 
the  fashionable  phrases  and  compliments  now  in  use. 
either  at  lea  table*  or  visiting-days.  Those  that  have 
good  voioaa  may  be  taught  to  sing  the  newest  opera- 
airs,  and  if  required,  to  »prak  either  Italian  or  French, 
paying  something  extraordinary  above  the  common 
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rale*.  Tter  whoae  friend*  »r»  not  able  to  pay  th»>  full 
r*i©».  may  be  tnkrn  an  half  boarder*.  Bhn  tracla**  auch 
■»  arc  ileaurned  for  the  diversion  of  the  public,  and  to 
art  in  whant<si  wood*  on  thr>  theatre,  by  t he  nrra • 
Al  »hr  ha»  often  nbarrved  with  much  concern  how  in- 
dwrrt  an  education  in  usually  jiven  theae  innocent 
creatures,  which  in  wine  roeaaure  ia  owirqt  to  their  be- 
in*  placed  in  rooms  next  the  atreet.  where,  to  the  (treat 
««rt-ner  of  chaate  and  tender  enra.  they  learn  rihnl«lr>. 
°**«*ne  anny*.  and  immodeat  expreaaiona  from  paaaen- 
ajera.  and  idle  people,  aa  atao  to  cry-  fish  and  card- 
maicbea.  with  other  uaejeaa  parta  of  learning  to  birda 
who  bare  neb  fnenda.  ahe  ha*  rttted  up  pro|a»r  and  neat 
ajautaienu  for  th.-ui  in  the  back  part  of  her  aaid  house  . 
•  fare  ate  anflrra  aone  to  atipronch  them  but  hereelf. 
and  a  aerrant  maid  who  ia  deaf  and  dumb,  and  whom 
*«>  prori-led  on  pnrpoae  to  prepare  their  food,  and 
«i?anae  their  rnf  #  ;  having  found  by  long  experience, 
tew  hard  a  tlnnr  it  is  for  those  to  keep  silence  who 
lure  the  uae  of  apeech.  and  the  danger*  her  aeholara  are 
*Tpns*d  to  by  the  «i  roup  impressions  thnt  are  made  by 
harahaoaada.  an<i  vuhrnr  dialects.  In  short,  if  thev  are 
bird*  of  any  parta  or  capacity,  ahe  will  undertake  to 
render  tbeiu  *o  accomplished  in  the  compass  of  a  twelve- 
month,  that  they  shall  be  fit  conversation  for  auch  ladies 
aa  love  to  choose  their  friends  and  companion*  out  of 
tins  specie*.  K. 
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 Xon  ilia  eolo  ea  lathi  tve  Minervas 

ftemineaa  aaaueta  manua  

Ktrg.  JEn.  vii.  805. 

I  nbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskill'd. 

Lhjden. 

Somf.  months  ago,  my  friend  Sir  Roger, 
being  in  the  country,  enclosed  a  letter  to 
me,  (directed  to  a  certain  lady  whom  I  shall 
here  call  by  the  name  of  Leonora,  and  as 
ft  contained  matters  of  consequence,  desired 
me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  my  own  hand. 
Accordingly  I  waited  upon  her  ladyship 
pretty  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  de- 
sired "by  her  woman  to  walk  into  the  lady's 
library,  till  such  time  as  she  was  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  me.  The  very  sound  of  a 
lady's  library  gave  me  a  great  curiositv 
to  see  it;  and  as  it  was  some  time  before 
the  lady  came  to  me,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  her  books, 
which  were  ranged  together  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful order.  At  the  end  of  the  folios  (which 
were  finely  bound  and  gilt)  were  great 
jars  of  china  placed  one  above  another  in 
a  very  noble  piece  of  architecture.  The 
quartos  were  separated  from  the  octavos 
by  a  pile  of  smaller  vessels,  which  rose  in 
a  delightful  pyramid.   The  octavos  were 
bounded  by  tea-dishes  of  all  shapes,  colours, 
and  sizes,  which  were  so  disposed  on  a 
wooden  frame,  that  they  looked  like  one 
continued  pillar  indented  with  the  finest 
strokes  of  sculpture,  and  stained  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  dies.  That  part  of  the 
library  which  was  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  plays  and  pamphlets,  and  other 
loose  papers,  was  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
square,  consisting  of  one  of  the  prettiest 
grotesque  works  that  I  ever  saw,  and  made 
up  of  scaramouches,  lions,  monkies,  man- 
darines, trees,  shells,  and  a  thousand  other 
odd  figures  in  china  ware.    In  the  midst  of 
the  room  was  a  small  japan  table  with  a 
qui  re"  of  gilt  paper  upon  it,  and  on  the  pa- 
per a  silver  snuff-box  made  in  the  shape  of 


a  little  book.  1  found  there  were  several 
other  counterfeit  books  upon  the  upper 
shelves,  which  were  carved  in  wood,  and 
served  onlv  to  fill  up  the  numbers,  like 
faggotf  in  the  muster  of  a  regiment.  I  was 
wondcrly  pleased  with  such  a  mixed  kind 
of  furniture,  as  seemed  very  suitable  both 
to  the  lady  and  the  scholar,  and  did  not 
know  at  first  whether  I  should  fancy  my- 
self in  a  grotto  or  in  a  library. 

Upon  my  looking  into  the"  books,  I  found 
there  were  some  few  which  the  lady  had 
bought  for  her  own  use,  but  that  most  of 
them  had  been  got  together,  either  because 
she  had  heard  them  praised,  or  because  she 
had  seen  the  authors  of  them.  Among  seve- 
ral that  I  examined,  I  very  well  remember 
these  that  follow : 

Oglcby's  Virgil. 

Pry  den's  Ju  venal.  \ 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Astrsea. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus;  with  a  pin  stuck  in 

one  of  the  middle  leaves. 
Pembroke's  Arcadia. 
Locke  on  Human  Understanding;  with  a 

paper  of  patches  in  it. 
A  Spelling  Book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard 
words. 

{Sherlock  upon  Peath. 

The  fifteen  comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Kssays. 

Father  Malebranche's  Search  after 
Truth,  translated  into  English. 

A  Book  of  Novcb. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Culpepper's*  Midwifery. 

The  Ladies'  Calling. 

Tales  in  Verse,  by  Mr.  Purfey;  bound 
in  red  leather,  gilt  on  the  back,  and 
doubled  down  in  several  places. 

All  the  Classic  Authors  in  wood. 

A  set  of  Elzevirs  by  the  same  hand. 

Clelia:  which  opened  of  itself  in  the  place 
that  describes  two  lovers  in  a  bower. 

Baker's  (  hnmicle. 

Advice  to  a  Paughter. 

The  New  Atalantis,  with  a  Key  to  it. 

Mr.  Steele's  Christian  Hero. 

A  Prayer- Book :  with  a  bottle  of  Hun- 
gary water  bv  the  side  of  it. 

Pr.  Sacheverell's  Speech. 

Fielding's  Trial. 

Seneca's  Morals. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Pying. 

La  Fcrtc's  Instructions  for  Country 
dances. 

I  was  taking  a  catalogue  in  my  pocket- 
book  of  these,  and  several  other  authors, 
when  Leonora  entered,  and  upon  my  pre- 
senting her  with  a  letter  from  the  knight, 
told  me,  with  an  unspeakable  grace,  that 
she  hoped  Sir  Roger  was  in  good  health:  I 
answered  Yes,  for  I  hate  long  speeches,  and 
after  a  bow  or  two  retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beau- 
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ty,  and  is  still  a  very  lovely  woman.  She  has 
been  a  widow  for  two  or  three  years  ant 
being  unfortunate  in  her  first  marriage,  has 
taken  a  resolution  never  to  venture  upon 
a  second.   She  has  no  cluldren  to  take  care 
of,  and  leaves  the  management  of  her  estate 
to  mv  good  friend  Sir  Roger.    But  as  the 
mind  naturally  sinks  into  a  kind  of  lethargy, 
and  falls  asleep,  that  is  not  agitated  Dy 
some  favourite  pleasures  and  pursuits,  Leo- 
nora has  tunica  all  the  passions  of  her  sex 
into  a  love  of  books  :uid  retirement-  She 
converses  chiefly  with  men  (as  she  lias 
often  said  herself)  but  it  is  only  in  their 
writings;  and  admits  of  very  few  male  vi- 
sitants, except  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  whom 
she  hears  with  great  pleasure,  and  without 
scandal.    As  her  reading  has  lain  very 
much  among  romances,  it  has  given  her  a 
very  particular  turn  Of  thinking*  and  dis- 
covers itself  even  in  her  house,  her  gardens, 
and  her  furniture.    Sir  Roger  has  enter- 
tained me  an  hour  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  country  scat,  which  is  situated 
in  a  kind  of  wilderness,  about  a  hundred 
miles  distant  from  London,  and  looks  like 
a  little  enchanted  palace.  The  rocks  about 
her  are  shaped  into  artificial  grottos  co- 
vered with  woodbines  and  jasmines.  The 
woods  are  cut  into  shady  walks,  twisted 
into  bowers  and  filled  with  cages  of  tur- 
tles.  The  springs  arc  made  to  run  among 
pebbles,  and  by  that  means  taught  to  mur- 
mur very  agreeably.   They  are  likewise 
collected  into  a  beautiful  lake  that  is  in- 
habited by  a  couple  of  swans,  and  empties 
itself  by  a  little  rivulet  which  runs  through 
a  green  meadow,  and  is  known  in  the  fa- 
mily by  the  name  of  *  The  Purling  Stream. ' 
The  knight  likewise  tells  me,  that  this  lady 
preserves  her  game  better  than  any  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  country,  not  (says  Sir  Ro- 
ger) that  she  sets  so  great  a  value  upon 
her  partridges  and  pheasants,  as  upon  ner 
larks  and  nightingales.   For  she  says  that 
every  bird  which  is  killed  in  her  ground, 
will  spoil  a  concert,  and  that  she  shall  cer- 
tainly miss  him  the  next  year. 

When  1  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is  im- 
proved by  learning,  I  look  upon  her  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  pity.  Amidst 
these  innocent  entertainments  which  she 
has  formed  to  herself,  how  much  more  va- 
luable does  she  appear  than  those  of  her 
sex,  who  employ  themselves  in  diversions 
that  are  less  reasonable  though  more  in 
fashion?  What  improvements  would  a  wo- 
man have  made,  who  is  so  susceptible  of 
impressions  from  what  she  reads  had  she 
been  guided  to  such  books  as  have  a  ten- 
dency to  enlighten  the  understanding  and 
rectify  the  passions  as  well  as  to  those  which 
are  of  a  little  more  use  than  to  divert  the 
imagination? 

But  the  manner  of  a  lady's  employing 
herself  usefully  in  reading,  shall  be  "the 
subject  of  another  paper,  in  which  I  design 
to  recommend  such  particular  books  as 
may  be  proper  for  the  improvement  of 


the  sex.  And  as  this  is  a  subject  of  a  very 
nice  nature,  1  shall  desire  my  correspond- 
ents to  give  me  their  thoughts  upon  it.  C. 
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 Cupias  non  pUeaiiwc  aimin— Mart. 

One  would  not  please  too  much. 

A  latk  conversation  which  I  fell  into, 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  great 
deal  of  beauty  in  a  very  handsome  woman, 
and  as  much  wit  in  an  ingenious  man,  turn- 
ed into  deformity  in  the  one,  and  absurdity 
in  the  other,  by  the  mere  force  of  affecta- 
tion. The  fair  one  had  something  in  her 
person,  upon  which  her  thoughts  were  fix- 
ed, that  she  attempted  to  show  to  advantage 
in  e\ery  look,  word,  and  gesture.  The 
gentleman  was  as  diligent  to  do  justice  to 
his  fine  parts,  as  the  ladv  to  her  beauteous 
form.  You  might  sec  his  imagination  on 
the  stretch  to  find  out  something  uncom- 
mon, and  what  they  call  bright,  to  enter- 
tain her,  while  she  writhed  herself  into  as 
many  different  postures  to  engage  him. 
When  she  laughed,  her  lips  were  to  sever 
at  a  greater  distance  than  ordinary,  to  show 
her  teeth;  her  fan  was  to  point  to  some- 
thing at  a  distance,  that  in  the  reach  she 
may  discover  the  roundness  of  her  arm; 
then  she  is  utterly  mistaken  in  what  slic  " 
saw,  falls  back,  smiles  at  her  own  follv, 
and  is  so  wholly  discomposed,  that  her 
tucker  is  to  be  'adjusted,  her  bosom  ex- 
posed, and  the  whole  woman  put  into  new 
airs  and  graces.  While  she  was  doing  all  ' 
this,  the  gallant  had  time  to  think  of  some- 
thing very  pleasant  to  say  next  to  her,  or 
make  some  unkind  observation  on  some 
other  ladv  to  feed  her  vanity.  These  un- 
happy effects  of  affectation,  naturally  led 
me  to  look  into  that  strange  state  of  mind 
which  so  generally  discolours  the  behaviour 
of  most  people  we  meet  with. 

The  learned  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  'Theory 
of  the  Earth,*  takes  occasion  to  observe, 
that  ever)-  thought  is  attended  with  a  con- 
sciousness and  representativeness;  the  mind 
las  nothing  presented  to  it  but  what  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  reflection  of  con- 
science, "which  tells  you  whether  that 
which  was  so  presented  is  graceful  or  un- 
iecoming.  This  act  of  the  mind  discovers 
itself  in  the  gesture,  by  a  proper  behaviour 
in  those  whose  consciousness  goes  no  further 
than  to  direct  them  in  the  just  progress  of 
their  present  state  or  action;  but  betrays 
an  interruption  in  every  second  thought, 
when  the  consciousness  is  employed  in  too 
fondly  approving  a  man's  own  conceptions; 
which  sort  of  consciousness  is  what  wc  call 
affectation. 

As  the  love  of  praise  is  implanted  in  our 
bosoms  as  a  strong  incentive  to  worthy  ac- 
tions it  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  get  al>ovc 
a  desire  of  it  for  things  that  should  be  whol- 
ly indifferent    Women  whose  hearts  are 
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fixed  upon  the  pleasure  they  have  in  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  the  objects  of 
love  and  admiration,  are  ever  changing  the 
air  of  their  countenances,  and  altering  the 
attitude  of  their  bodies,  to  strike  the  hearts 
of  their  beholders  with  new  sense  of  their 
beauty.  The  dressing  part  of  our  sex, 
whose  minds  arc  the  same  with  the  sillier 
part  of  the  other,  are  exactly  in  the  like 
uneasy  condition  to  be  regarded  for  a  well- 
tied  cravat,  a  hat  cocked  with  an  uncom- 
mon briskness,  a  very  well-chosen  coat,  or 
other  instances  of  merit,  which  Uiey  are 
"impatient  to  see  unobserved. 

This  apparent  affectation,  arising  fronl 
an  ill-governed  consciousness,  is  not  so 
much  to  be  wondered  at  in  such  loose  and 
trivial  minds  as  these:  but  when  ire  MC 
it  reign  in  characters  of  worth  and  dis- 
tinction, it  is  what  we  cannot  but  lament, 
not  without  some  indignation.  It  creeps 
into  the  heart  of  the  wine  man  as  well  as 
that  of  the  coxcomb.  When  you  sec  a 
man  of  sense  look  about  for  applause,  and 
discover  an  itching  inclination  to  be  com- 
mended; lay  traps  for  a  little  incense,  even 
from  those  whose  opinion  he  values  in  no- 
thing but  his  own  favour;  who  is  safe 
against  this  weakness?  or  who  knows  whe- 
ther he  is  guilty  of  it  or  not?  The  best  way 
to  get  clear  of  such  a  light  fondness  for  up- 
pUvuse,  is  to  take  all  possible  care  to  throw 
off  the  love  of  it  upon  occasions  that  are  not 
in  themselves  laudable,  but  as  it  appears 
we  hope  for  no  praise  from  them.  Of  this 
nature  are  all  graces  in  men's  persons, 
dress,  and  bodily  deportment,  which  will 
naturally  be  winning  and  attractive  if  we 
think  not  of  them,  but  lose  their  force  in  pro- 
portion to  our  endeavour  to  make  them  such. 

When  our  consciousness  turns  upon  the 
main  design  of  life,  and  our  thoughts  are 
employed  upon  the  chief  purpose  either  in 
*f  or  pleasure,  we  s  hall  never  betray 
an  affectation,  for  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  it : 
but  when  we  give  the  passion  for  praise  an 
unbridled  liberty,  our  pleasure  in  little 
perfections  robs  us  of  what  is  due  to  us  for 
great  virtues,  and  worthy  qualities.  How 
many  excellent  speeches  and  honest  actions 
are  lost,  for  want  of  being  indifferent  where 
we  ought?  Men  are  oppressed  with  regard 
to  their  way  of  speaking  and  acting,  instead 
of  having  their  thoughts  bent  upon  what 
they  should  do  or  «ay;  and  by  that  means 
bury  a  capacity  for  great  things,  by  their 
fear  of  failing  in  indifferent  things.  This, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  called  affectation;  but  it 
has  some  tincture  of  it,  at  least  so  far,  as 
that  their  fear  of  erring  in  a  thing  of  no 
consequence,  argues  they  would  oe  too 
much  pleased  in  performing  it. 

It  is  only  from  a  thorough  disregard  to 
himself  in  such  particulars,  that  a  man  can 
act  with  a  laudable  sufficiency:  his  heart 
is  fixed  upon  one  point  in  view;  and  he 
commits  no  errors,  occause  he  thinks  no- 
thing an  error  but  what  deviates  from  that 
intention. 


The  wild  havock  affectation  makes  in 
that  part  of  the  world  which  should  be 
most  polite,  is  visible  wherever  we  turn  our 
eves:  it  pushes  men  not  only  into  imper- 
tinences in  conversation,  but  also  in  their 
premeditated  speeches.  At  the  bar  it  t 
mcnts  the  bench,  whose  business  it  is  to 
cut  off  all  superfluities  in  what  is  Ipokea 
before  it  by  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  se- 
veral little  pieces  of  injustice  which  arise 
from  the  law  itself.  I  have  seen  it  make  a 
man  run  from  the  purpose  before  a  judge, 
who  was,  when  at  the  oar  himself,  so  close 
and  logical  a  pleader,  that  with  all  the 
pomp  of  eloquence  in  his  power,  he  never 
spoke  a  word  too  much.* 

It  might  be  bcrne,  even  here;  but  it  often 
ascends  the  pulpit  itself;  and  the  declaimer 
in  that  sacred  place,  is  frequently  so  im- 
pertinently witty,  speaks  of  the  last  day  it- 
self with  so  many  quaint  phrases,  that 
there  is  no  man  who  understands  raillery 
but  must  resolve  to  sin  no  more.  Nay, 
vou  may  behold  him  sometimes  in  prayer, 
for  a  proper  delivery  of  the  greut  truths  he 
is  to  utter,  humble  himself  with  so  very- well 
turned  phrases,  and  mention  his  own  un- 
worthiiK  ss  in  a  way  s  >  \t  r\  becoming,  that 
the  air  of  the  pretty  gentleman  is  preserved, 
under  the  lowliness  of  the  preacher. 

I  shall  end  this  with  a  short  letter  I  writ 
the  other  day  to  a  very  witty  man,  overrun 
with  the  fault  I  am  speaking  of: 

'Dear  Sir, — I  spent  some  time  with 
you  the  other  day,  and  must  take  the  liber- 
ty of  a  friend  to  tell  you  of  the  unsufferable 
affectation  vou  are  guilty  of  in  all  you  say 
and  do.  When  I  gave  you  a  hint  of  it, 
you  asked  me  whether  a  man  is  to  be  cold 
to  what  his  friends  think  of  him?  No,  but 
praise  is  not  to  be  the  entertainment  of 
every  moment  He  that  hopes  for  it  must 
be  able  to  suspend  the  possession  of  it  till 
proper  periods  of  life,  or  death  itself.  If 

Sou  would  not  rather  be  commended  than 
e  praise- worthy,  contemn  little  merits; 
and  allow  no  man  to  be  so  free  with  you, 
as  to  praise  you  to  your  face.  Your  vanity 
by  this  means  will  want  its  food.  At  the 
same  time  your  passion  for  esteem  will  be 
be  more  fully  gratified;  men  will  praise  you 
in  their  actions:  where  vou  now  receive  one 
compliment,  you  will  then  receive  twenty 
civilities.  Till  then  you  will  never  have 
of  either,  further  than,  Sir,  your  humble 
servant.  K. 


No.  39.]  Saturday,  April  14,  1711. 

Multa  frro,  ut  placem  genus  irriiabile  vattim. 
Cum  acribo   //  -  Lib  2.  Ep  ii.  102. 

IMITATED. 
Much  do  I  fiitTcr.  much,  in  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  wn*|>ish,  wrong-beaded  rhyming  ran. 

Pope. 

As  a  perfect  tragedy  is  the  noblest  pro- 
duction of  human  nature,  so  it  is  capable 


*  This  teema  to  be 
Chancellor  Cow  per. 


intended  aa  a  compliment  to 
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of  giving  the  mind  one  of  the  most  delight- 1 
ful  and  most  improving  entertainments.  A 
virtuous  man  (says  Seneca)  struggling  with  | 
misfortunes,  is  such  a  spectacle  as  godsj 
might  look  upon  with  pleasure;  and  such 
a  pleasure  it  is  which  one  meets  with  in  the 
representation  of  a  well- written  tragedy. 
Diversions  of  this  kind  wear  out  of  our 
t  noughts  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  lit- 
tle.  They  cherish  and  cultivate  that  hu- 
manity which  is  the  ornament  of  our  na- 
ture.   Thev  soften  insolence,  sooth  afflic- 
tion, and  subdue  the  mind  to  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  in  all  the 
polite  nations  of  the  world,  this  part  of 
the  drama  has  met  with  public  encourage- 


ment. 

The  modern  tragedy  excels  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  intricacy  and  dis- 
position of  the  fable;  but  what  a  Christian 
writer  would  be  ashamed  to  own,  falls  in- 
finitely short  of  it  in  the  moral  part  of  the 
performance. 

This  I  may  show  more  at  large  hereafter: 
and  in  the  mean  time,  that  I  may  contribute 
something  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
English  tragedy,  I  shall  take  notice,  in  this 
and  in  other  following  papers,  of  some  par- 
ticular parts  in  it  that  seem  liable  to  ex- 
ception. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  Iambic  verse 
in  the  Greek  tongue  was  the  most  proper 
for  tragedy:  because  at  the  same  time  tnat 
it  lifted  up  the  discourse  from  prose,  it 
was  that  which  approached  nearer  to  it 
than  any  other  kind  of  verse.    ■  For,'  savs 
he,  ■  we  may  observe  that  men  in  ordinary 
discourse  very  often  speak  iambics,  without 
taking  notice  of  it'  We  may  make  the 
same  observation  of  our  English  blank 
verse,  which  often  enters  into  our  common 
discourse,  though  we  do  not  attend  to  it, 
and  is  such  a  due  medium  between  rhyme 
and  prose,  that  it  seems  wonderfully  adapt- 
ed to  tragedy.    I  am  therefore  very  much 
offended  when  I  see  a  play  in  rhyme;  which 
is  as  absurd  in  English,  as  a  tragedy  of  hex- 
ameters would  have  been  in  Greek  or 
Latin.  The  solecism  is,  I  think,  still  great- 
er in  those  plays  that  have  some  scenes  in 
rhyme  and  some  in  blank  verse,  which  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  two  several  languages ; 
or  where  we  see  some  particular  similes 
dignified  with  rhyme  at  the  same  time  that 
every  thing  about  them  lies  in  blank  verse. 
I  would  not  however  debar  the  pViet  from 
concluding  his  tragedy,  or,  if  he  pleases, 
every  act  of  it,  with  two  or  three  couplets, 
which  may  have  the  same  effect  as  an  air 
in  the  Italian  opera  after  a  lon£  recitative, 
and  give  the  actor  a  graceful  exit.  Besides 
that,  we  see  a  diversity  of  numbers  in  some 
parts  of  the  old  tragedy,  in  order  to  hinder 
the  ear  from  being  tired  with  the  same  con- 
tinued modulation  of  the  voice.    For  the 
same  reason  I  do  not  dislike  the  speeches 
in  our  EngUsh  tragedy  that  close  with  an 
hemistich,  or  half  verse,  notwithstanding 


the  person  who  speaks  after  it  begins  a 
new  verse,  without  filling  up  the  preced- 
ing one:  nor  with  abrupt  pauses  and  break- 
ings off  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  when 
they  humour  any  passion  that  is  expressed 
by  it 

Since  I   am  upon  this  subject,  I  must 
observe  that  our  English  poets  have  suc- 
ceeded much  better  in  the  stvlc,  than  in 
the  sentiments  of  their  tragedies.  Their 
language  is  very  often  noble  and  sonorous, 
but  the  sense  either  very  trifling,  or  very 
common.   On  the  contrary,  in  the  ancient 
tragedies,  and  indeed  in  those  of  Corneille 
ana  Racine,  though  the  expressions  are 
very  great,  it  is  the  thought  that  bear* 
them  up  and  swells  them.    For  my  own 
part,  I  prefer  a  noble  sentiment  that  is  de- 
pressed with  homely  language,  infinitely 
iK-fore  a  vulgar  one  that  is  blown  up  with 
all  the  sound  and  energy  of  expression. 
Whether  this  defect  in  our  tragedies  may 
arise  from  want  of  genius,  knowledge,  or 
experience  in  the  writers,  or  from  their 
compliance  with  the  vicious  taste  of  their 
readers,  who  are  better  judges  of  the  lan- 
guage than  of  the  sentiments,  and  conse- 
quently relish  the  one  more  than  the  other, 
I  cannot  determine.    But  I  believe  it  might 
rectify  the  conduct  both  of  the  one  an  dof 
the  other,  if  the  writer  laid  down  the  whole 
contexture  of  his  dialogue  in  plain  English, 
before  he  turned  it  into  blank  verse;  and  if 
the  reader,  after  the  perusal  of  a  scene, 
would  consider  the  naked  thought  of  every 
speech  in  it,  when  divested  of  all  its  tragic 
ornaments.    By  this  means,  without  being 
imposed  upon  by  words,  we  may  judge  iro- 
partially  of  the  thought,  and  consider 
whether  it  be  natural  or  great  enough  for 
the  person  that  utters  it,  whether  it  de- 
serves to  shine  in  such  a  blaze  of  eloquence, 
or  show  itself  in  such  a  variety  of  lights  as 
are  generally  made  use  of  by  the  writer* 
of  our  English  tragedy. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that 
when  our  thoughts  are  great  and  just,  they 
are  often  obscured  by  the  sounding  phrases, 
hard  metaphors,  and  forced  expressions  in 
which  they  are  clothed.  Shakspeare  is  often 
very  faulty  in  this  particular.  There  is  a 
fine  observation  in  Aristotle  to  this  pur- 
pose, which  I  have  never  seen  quoted. 
The  expression,  savs  he,  ought  to  be  very 
much  laooured  in  the  unactivc  parts  of  the 
fable,  as  in  descriptions,  similitudes,  narra- 
tions, and  the  like;  in  which  the  opinions, 
manners,  and  passions  of  men  are  not  re- 
presented; for  these  (namely,  the  opinions, 
manners,  and  passions,)  are  apt  to  be  ob- 
scured by  pompous  phrases  and  elaborate 
expressions.  Horace,  who  copied  most  of 
his  criticisms  from  Aristotle,  seems  to  have 
had  his  eye  on  the  foregoing  rule,  in  the 
following  verses: 

'  Et  trmyicMn  plrnimque  dotet  wrmnni*  pndVstri  : 
Telephm  et  Peleu*.  cum  pauper  et  rxul  uterqtM, 
Projicit  ampulla*  rt  **quipi*ialia  vrrbs.  ,  ... 
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■  l  Ysgrtiians  too  lay  by  their  State  to  (tier* : 
Metis  and  Tetrphu*.  exil'd  and  poor. 
Forget  their  swelling  and  | igantic  word*  ' 

hostnm  mon. 

Among  our  modern  English  poets,  there 
is  none  who  has  a  better  turn  for  tragedy  than 
Lee;  if  instead  of  favouring  the  impetuosity 
of  his  genius  he  had  restrained  it,  and  kept 
it  within  its  proper  bounds.  His  thoughts 
are  wonderfully  suited  to  tragedy,  but  fre- 
quently lost  in  such  a  cloud  of  words,  that 
it  is  hard  to  see  the  beauty  of  them.  There 
is  an  infinite  fire  in  his  works,  but  so  in- 
volved in  smoke  that  it  does  not  appear  in 
half  its  lustre.  He  frequently  succeeds  in 
the  passionate  parts  of  the  tragedy,  but 
more  particularly  where  he  slackens  his 
efforts,  and  eases  the  stvlc  of  those  epithets 
and  metaphors,  in  which  he  so  much 
abounds.  What  can  be  more  natural,  more 
soft,  or  more  passionate,  than  that  line  in 
Statira's  speech  where  she  describes  the 
charms  of  Alexander's  conversation? 


t  talk— Good  gods!  bow  he  would  talk  r 

That  unexpected  break  in  the  line,  and 
turning  the  description  of  his  manner  of 
talking  into  admiration  of  it,  is  inexpressi- 
bly beautiful,  and  wonderfully  suited  to  the 
fond  character  of  the  person  that  speaks  it. 
There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  words,  that 
outshines  the  utmost  pride  of  expression. 

Otway  has  followed  nature  m  the  lan- 
guage of  his  tragedy,  and  therefore  shines 
m  the  passionate  parts,  more  titan  any  of 
our  English  poets.  As  there  is  something 
familiar  and  domestic  in  the  fable  of  his 
tragedy,  more  than  in  those  of  anv  other 
poet,  he  has  little  pomp,  but  great  force  in 
his  expressions.  For  which  reason,  though 
he  has  admirably  succeeded  in  the  tender 
and  melting  part  of  his  tragedies,  he  some- 
times falls  into  too  great  familiarity  of 
phrase  in  those  parts,  which  by  Aristotle's 
rule,  ought  to  have  been  raised  and  sup- 
ported bv  the  dignity  of  expression. 

It  has  "been  obterred  by  others,  that  this 
poet  has  founded  his  tragedy  of  Venice 
Preserved  on  so  wrong  a  plot,  that  the 
greatest  characters  in  it  are  those  of  rebels 
and  traitors.  Had  the  hem  of  this  play 
discovered  the  same  good  qualities  in  the 
defence  of  his  country  that  he  showed  for 
its  ruin  and  subversion,  the  audience  could 
not  enoujrh  pity  and  admire  him:  but  as  he 
is  now  represented,  we  can  only  sav  of  him 
what  the  Roman  historian  says  of  Cataline, 
that  his  fall  would  have  been  glorious  (*i 
frmpatria  sic  concidmet)  had  he  so  fallen 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  C. 


No.  40.]   Monday,  Afiril  16,  1711. 

Ac  ne  forte  pot/*,  nv  qit  faeere  ipm  reeiuem, 

Cum  reel*  tractcnt  alii,  laudare  ma  I  i  give ; 

Me  per  externum  funem  mibi  poaae  videtur 

Ire  poet*,  nmn  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 

Irritat.  rautoet,  fakaa  terroribua  implct, 

Ut  magus  ;  et  mode  ne  Thcbi*.  modo  ponit  .4  tonus. 

Her.  Lib.  t,  Ep.  i.  20& 


IMITATED. 

Yet  lest  yon  think  I  rally  more  than  teach. 
Or  praise,  malignant,  arta  I  cannot  reach, 
Let  me  for  once  presume  I'  instruct  the  times. 
To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes  ; 
Tis  he,  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains. 
Can  make  me  (eel each  passion  that  he  feigns; 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art, 
With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  heart ; 
And  snatch  me  o'er  the  earth,  or  through  the  air. 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and  where. 

Pope. 

The  English  writers  of  tragedy  are  pos- 
sessed with  a  notion,  that  when  they  re- 
present a  virtuous  or  innocent  person  in 
distress,  they  ought  not  to  leave  him  till 
they  have  delivered  him  out  of  his  trou- 
bles, or  made  him  triumph  over  his  ene- 
mies. This  error  they  have  been  led  into  by 
a  ridiculous  doctrine  in  modern  criticism, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  an 
impartial  execution  of  poetical  justice. 
Who  were  the  first  that  established  this 
rule  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  no 
foundation  in  nature,  in  reason,  or  in  the 
practice  of  the  ancients.  We  find  that 
good  and  evil  happen  alike  to  all  men  on 
this  side  of  the  grave;  and  as  the  principal 
design  of  tragedy  is  to  raise  commisera- 
tion and  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  au- 
dience, we  shall  defeat  this  great  end,  if 
we  always  make  virtue  and  innocence  hap- 
py and  successful.  Whatever  crosses  and 
disappointments  a  good  man  suffers  in  the 
body  of  the  tragedy,  they  will  make  but  a 
small  impression  on  our  minds,  when  we 
know  that  in  the  last  act  he  is  to  arrive  at 
the  end  of  his  wishes  and  desires.  When 
we  see  him  engaged  in  the  depths  of  his 
afflictions,  we  are  apt  to  comfort  ourselves, 
because  we  are  sure  he  will  find  his  way 
out  of  them;  and  that  his  grief,  how  great 
soever  it  mav  be  at  present,  will  soon  ter- 
minate in  gladness.  For  this  reason  the 
ancient  writers  of  tragedy  treated  men  in 
their  plays,  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the 
world,  by  making  virtue  sometimes  happy 
and  sometimes  miserable,  as  they  found 
it  in  the  fable  which  they  made  choice 
of,  or  as  it  might  affect  their  audience  in 
the  most  agreeable  maimer.  Aristotle  con- 
siders the  tragedies  that  were  written  in 
cither  of  these  kinds,  and  observes,  that 
those  which  ended  unhappily  had  always 
pleased  the  people,  and  carried  away  tfie 

f>rize  in  the  public  disputes  of  the  stage, 
rum  those  that  ended  happily.  Terror 
and  commiseration  leave  a  pleasing  an- 
guish in  the  mind;  and  fix  the  audience  in 
such  a  serious  composure  of  thought,  as  is 
much  more  lasting  and  delightful  than  any 
little  transient  starts  of  jov  and  satisfaction. 
Accordingly  we  find,  tnat  more  of  our 
English  tragedies  have  succeeded  in  which 
the  favourites  of  the  audience  sink  under 
their  calamities,  than  those  in  which  they 
recover  themselves  out  of  them.  The  best 
plays  of  this  kind  are  The  Orphan,  Venice 
Preserved,  Alexander  the  Great,  Theodo- 
sius,  All  for  Love,  CEdipus,  Oroonoko, 
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Othello,  8cc.  King  Lear  is  an  admirable 
tragedy  «f  the  same  kind,  as  Shakspeare 
wrote  it;  but  as  it  is  reformed,  according 
to  the  chimerical  notion  of  poetical  justice, 
in  my  humble  opinion  it  has  lost  half  its 
beauty.  At  the  same  time  I  must  allow, 
\hat  (here  are  very  noble  tragedies,  which 
have  been  framed  upon  the  other  plan,  and 
have  ended  happily;  as  indeed  most  of  the 
good  tragedies,  which  have  been  written 
since  the  starting  of  the  above  criticism, 
have  taken  this  turn;  as  The  Mourning 
Bride;  Tamerlane,  Ulvsses,  Phaedra  and 
Hippolitus,  with  most  of  Mr.  Dryden's.  I 
must  also  allow  that  many  of  Shakspeare's, 
and  several  of  the  celebrated  tragedies  of 
antiquity,  are  cast  in  the  same  form.  I  do 
not  thefef<  >re  dispute  against  this  way  of 
writing  tragedies,  but  against  the  criticism 
that  would  establish  this  as  the  only  me- 
thod; and  by  that  means  would  very 
much  cramp  the  English  tragedy,  and 
perhaps  give  a  wrong  bent  to  the  genius  of 
our  writers. 

The  tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  product 
of  the  English  theatre,  is  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  inventions  that  ever  entered  into 
a  poet's  thoughts.  An  author  might  as 
well  think  of  weaving;  the  adventures  of 
JEneas  and  Hudibras  into  one  poem,  as  of 
writing  such  a  motley  piece  of  mirth  and 
sorrow.  But  the  absurdity  of  these  per- 
formances is  so  very  visible,  that  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  it 

The  same  objections  which  are  made  to 
tragi-comedy,  mav  in  some  measure  be  ap- 
plied to  all  tragedies  that  have  a  double 
plot  in  them;  which  are  likewise  more  fre- 
quent upon  the  English  stage,  than  upon 
any  other;  for  though  the  grief  of  the  au- 
dience, in  such  performances,  be  not 
changed  into  another  passion,  as  in  tragi- 
comedies; it  is  diverted  upon  another  ob- 
ject, which  weakens  their  concern  for  the 
principal  action,  and  breaks  the  tide  of  sor- 
row, by  throwing  it  into  different  channels. 
This  inconvenience,  however,  mav,  in  a 
great  measure  be  cured,  if  not  wholly  re- 
moved, by  the  skilful  choice  of  an  under- 
plot, which  may  bear  such  a  near  relation 
to  the  principal  design  as  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  completion  of  it,  and  be  con- 
cluded by  the  same  catastrophe. 

There  is  also  another  particular,  which 
mav  be  reckoned  among  the  blemishes,  or 
rather  the  false  beauties  of  our  English  tra- 
gedy: I  mean  those  particular  speeches 
which  are  commonly  known  bv  the  name 
of  rants.  The  warm  and  passionate  parts 
of  a  tragedy,  are  always  the  most  taking 
with  the  audience;  for  which  reason  we 
often  sec  the  players  pronouncing,  in  all 
the  violence  of  action,  several  parts  of  the 
tragedy  which  the  author  writ  with  great 
temper,  and  designed  that  they  should 
have  been  so  actea.    I  have  seen  Powell* 


very  often  raise  himself  a  loud  clap  by  this 

artifice.  The  poets  that  were  acquainted 
with  this  secret,  have  given  frequent  oc- 
casion for  such  emotions  in  the  actor,  by 
adding  vehemence  to  words  where  there 
was  no  passion,  or  inflaming  a  real  passion 
into  fustian.  This  hath  filled  the  mouths 
of  our  heroes  with  bombast;  and  givep 
them  such  sentiments,  as  proceed  rather 
from  a  swelling  than  a  greatness  of  mind. 
Unnatural  exclamations,  curses,  vows, 
blasphemies,  a  defiance  of  mankind,  and 
an  outraging  of  the  gods,  frequently  pass 
upon  the  audience  for  towering  thoughts, 
and  have  accordingly  met  with  infinite  ap- 
plause. 

I  shall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I  am 
afraid  our  tragic  writers  may  make  an  ill 
use  of.  As  our  heroes  are  generally  lovers, 
their  swelling  and  blustering  upon  the 
stage  very  much  recommends  them  to  the 
fair  part  of  their  audience.  The  ladies  are 
wonderfully  pleased  to  see  a  man  insulting 
kings,  or  affronting  the  gods  in  one  scene, 
and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
mistress  in  another.  Let  him  behave  him- 
self insolently  towards  the  men,  and  ab- 
jectly towards  the  fair  one,  and  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  he  proves  a  favourite  with  the 
boxes.  Drvden  and  Lee,  in  several  of 
their  tragedies,  have  practised  this  secret 
with  good  success. 

But  to  show  how  a  rant  pleases  beyond 

the  most  just  and  natural  thought  that  is 

not  pronounced  with  vehemence,  I  would 

desire  the  reader  when  he  sees  the  tragedy 

of  (Ed i  pus,  to  observe  how  quietly  the  nero 

is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third  act, 

after  having  pronounced  the  following  lines, 

in  which  the  thought  is  very  natural,  and 

apt  to  move  compassion: 

'  To  you  good  tods.  I  mike  my  last  appeal.' 
Or  clear  i 


iy  crime*  rev 
If  in  the  maze  of  fate  I  blindly  mn. 


And  backward  tread  tho«>  |iatb»  I  sought  to  than; 
Impute  my  error*  to  your  own  decree: 
My  hand*  are  fuilty,  but  my  heart  is  free.' 

Let  us  then  observe  with  what  thunder 
claps  of  applause  he  leaves  the  stage,  after 
the  impieties  and  execrations  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act;  and  vou  will  wonder  to  see 
an  audience  so  cursed  and  so  pleased  at  the 
same  time. 

'  O  that,  as  oft  I  have  at  Athens  seen. 

[  Where  by  the  way,  there  was  no  ttage 
till  many  yearn  after  (Edipus.  ] 

The  «tage  arise,  and  the  bit  cloud*  denccnd ; 
Po  now  in  very  deed,  I  might  behold 
This  pond  Yon*  clohe,  and  all  yon  marble  roof. 
Meet,  like  the  hands  of  Jove,  and  crush  mankind: 
For  all  the  elements."  fcc. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Having  spoken  of  Mr.  Powell,  as  sometimes  raisins; 
himself  applatiac  from  the  ill  taste  of  an  audience,  I 


mu*t  do  him  the  Justice  to  own,  that  he  is  excellently 


*  Mr.  George  Powell,  tlmujrh  moving  in  the.  same 
sphere  with  fletterton.  Booth.  Wilkes,  4tc  maintained 
no  inconsiderable  rank  in  the  public  estimation  :  un- 


fortunately, however,  in  his  latter  days,  the  love  of  the 
bottle  weaned  him  from  his  attachment  to  the  stage, 
and  he  declined  greatly  from  that  reputation  which  be 
had  acquired,  fie  was  author  of  Ave  Plays,  all  of 
which  he  Ih 
diud  in  1714. 


,■■  I  »*  sm»nwi     *»a     »■ »  «*  a 

brought  on  the  stage  with  rood 
14.  \ 
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So.  41.  J 

formed  for  a  tragedian,  and.  w Imn  up  pl« we*,  dtaervca 
the  admiration  i>f  the  beat  Judfea.  a»  I  doubt  not  but  hn 
will  in  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  which  in  acted  for  hi* 
own  benefit,  to  morrow  night.  C. 


No.  41.]    Tucnday,  jlfiril  17,  1711. 

 Tu  non  invents  reperta  em. 

Orirf.  Met.  L  654. 
So  found,  if  worse  than  loat.  Mdutn. 

Compassion  for  the  gentleman  who 
writes  the  following  letter,  should  not  pre- 
\  nl  upon  me  to  fall  \i\ym  the  fair-sex,  if  it 
were  not  that  I  find  they  are  frcoucntly 
fairer  than  they  ought  to  be.  Such  impos- 
tures are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  civil  society, 
and  1  think  his  misfortune  ought  to  he  made 
public,  as  a  warning  for  other  men  always 
to  examine  into  what  they  admire. 

'Sir, — Supposing  you  to  be  a  person  of 
general  knowledge,  I  make  my  application 
to  you  on  a  very  particular  occasion.  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  and 
hope,  when  you  consider  my  case,  you  will 
be  of  opinion  I  have  very  just  pretensions 
to  a  divorce.  I  am  a  mere  man  of  the  town, 
and  hare  very  little  improvement,  but  what 
I  have  got  from  plays.  I  remember  in  The 
Silent  Woman,*  the  learned  Dr.  Cutbcrd, 
or  Dr.  Otter,  (I  forget  which)  makes  one 
of  the  causes  of  separation  to  be  Error 
PmonfC,  when  a  man  marries  a  woman, 
and  finds  her  not  to  be  the  same  woman 
wh«jtn  he  intended  to  marry,  but  another. 
If  that  be  law,  it  is,  I  presume,  exactly  my 
case-  For  you  are  to  know,  Mr.  Spectator, 
that  there  are  women  who  do  not  let  their 
husbands  see  their  faces  till  they  are  mar- 
ried. 

•Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  mean 
plainly  that  part  of  the  sex  who  paint. 
Thev  are  some  of  them  so  exquisitely  skil- 
ful this  way,  that  give  them  but  a  tolerable 
pair  of  eyes  to  set  up  with,  and  they  will 
make  bosom,  lips,  checks,  and  eye-brows', 
by  their  own  industry.  As  for  mv  dear, 
never  was  a  man  so  enamoured  as  X  was  of 
her  fair  forehead,  neck,  and  arms,  as  well 
as  the  bright  jet  of  her  hair;  but,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  I  find  they  were  all  the 
effect  of  art.  Her  skin  is  so  tarnished  with 
this  practice,  that  when  she  first  wakes  in 
a  morning,  she  scarce  seems  young  enough 
to  be  the  mother  of  her  whom  1  carried  to 
bed  the  night  before.  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  part  with  her  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, unless  her  father  will  make  her 
portion  suitable  to  her  real,  not  her  assumed 
countenance.  This  I  thought  fit  to  let  him 
and  her  know  by  your  means.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient,  humble  servant ' 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  law,  or  the  parents 


•  Kpicorae.  or  The  Pilent  Woman,  a  comedy  by  Ben 
Jontnti  -  It  tomneh  to  be  regretted  that  thia  fine  comedy 
haa  for  several  yean  been  totally  ne»1erted  by  the  matin 
srrv  of  our  theatres.  Unlets  the  public  tarte  ban  greatly 
declined  from  what  it  waa.  thi»  rxcelh-nt  performance 
would  certainly  be  more  acceptable  than  th*»  flippant 
vulgar  nonaenaa  With  which  we  are  »>>  oil.-n  annoyed 
now  the  pen*  of  sum  of  our  modern  draniatiata. 


of  the  lady  will  do  for  this  injured  gentle- 
man, but  must  allow  he  has  very  much  jus- 
lice  on  his  side.  I  have  indeed  very  long 
observed  this  evil,  and  distinguished  those 
of  our  women  who  wear  their  own,  from 
those  in  borrowed  complexions,  by  the 
Picts  and  the  British.  There  docs  not  need 
any  great  discernment  to  judge  which  are 
which.  The  British  have  a  lively  animated 
aspect;  the  Picts,  though  never  so  beautiful, 
have  dead  uninformed  countenances.  The 
muscles  of  a  real  face  sometimes  swell  with 
soft  passion,  sudden  surprise,  and  are  flush- 
ed with  agreeable  confusions,  according  as 
the  objects  before  them,  or  the  ideas  pre- 
sented to  them,  affect  their  imagination. 
But  the  Picts  behold  all  things  with  the 
same  air,  whether  thev  are  joyful  or  sad; 
the  same  fixed  insensibility  appears  upon 
all  occasions.  A  Pict,  though  she  takes  all 
that  pains  to  invite  the  approach  of  lovers, 
is  obliged  to  keep  them  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance; a  sigh  in  a  languishing  lover,  if 
fetched  too  near  her,  would  dissolve  a  fea- 
ture; and  a  kiss  snatched  by  a  forward  one, 
might  transfer  the  complexion  of  the  mis- 
tress to  the  admirer.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of 
these  false  fair  ones,  without  saving  some- 
thing uncomplaisant,  but  I  would  only  re- 
commend to  them  to  consider  how  they  like 
coming  into  a  room  new  painted;  thev  may 
assure  themselves  the  near  approach  of  a 
lady  who  uses  this  practice  is  much  more 
offensive. 

Will  Honeycomb  told  us,  one  day,  an  ad- 
venture he  once  had  with  a  Pict.  This 
lady  had  wit,  as  well  as  beauty,  at  will;  and 
made  it  her  business  to  gain  hearts,  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  rally  the  torments  of 
her  lovers.  She  would  make  great  ad- 
vances to  ensnare  men,  but  without  any 
manner  of  srruplc  break  off  when  there  was 
no  provocation.  Her  ill  nature  and  vanity 
made  my  friend  very  easily  proof  against 
the  charms  of  her  wit  and  conversation ;  but 
her  beauteous  form,  instead  of  being  blem- 
ished by  her  falsehtxxl  and  inconstancy, 
ever)'  day  increased  upon  him,  and  she  had 
new 'attractions  even'  time  he  saw  her. 
When  she  observed  Will  irrevocably  her 
slave,  she  began  to  use  him  as  such,  and 
after  many  steps  towards  such  a  cruelty, 
she  at  last  utterly  banished  him.  The  un- 
happy lover  strove  in  vain,  by  servile  epis- 
tles, to  revoke  his  doom,  till  at  length  he 
was  forced  to  the  last  refuse,  a  round  sum 
of  money  to  her  maid.  This  corrupt  at- 
tendant placed  him  early  in  the  morning 
behind  the  hangings  in  her  mistress's  dress- 
ing-room. He  stood  very  conveniently  to 
observe,  without  being  seen.  The  Pict  be- 
gins the  face  she  designed  to  wear  that  day, 
and  I  have  heard  him  protest  she  had 
worked  a  full  half  hour  before  he  knew  her 
to  lie  the  same  woman.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
the  dawn  of  that  complexion  for  which  he 
had  so  long  languished,  he  though!  fit  to 
break  front  his  concealment,  repeating  that 
verse  of  Cowley: 
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[No.  43. 


*  Th  adorning  thee  with  to  much  art, 

I*  but  a  barbarous  skill ; 
Tin  like  the  pois'ning  of  a  dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kill.' 

The  Pict  stood  before  him  in  the  utmost 
confusion  with  the  prettiest  smirk  imagina- 
ble on  the  finished  side  of  her  face,  pale  as 
ashes  on  the  other.  Honeycomb  seized  all 
her  gallev-pots  and  washes,  and  carried  off 
his  handkerchief  full  of  brushes,  scraps  of 
Spanish  wool,  and  phials  of  unguents.  The 
lady  went  into  the  country:  the  lover  was 
cured. 

It  is  certain  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept 
with  cheats,  and  an  oath  made  to  a  Pict  is 
of  itself  void.  I  would  therefore  exhort  all 
the  British  ladies  to  single  them  out,  nor  do 
I  know  any  but  Lindamira  who  should  be 
exempt  from  discovery;  for  her  own  com- 
plexion is  so  delicate  that  she  ought  to  be 
allowed  the  covering  it  with  paint,  as  a 
punishment  for  choosing  to  be  the  worst 
piece  of  art  extant,  instead  of  the  master- 
piece of  nature.  As  for  my  part,  who  have 
no  expectations  from  women,  and  consider 
them  only  as  they  are  part  of  the  species,  I 
do  not  half  so  much  fear  offending  a  beauty 
as  a  woman  of  sense;  I  shall  therefore  pro- 
duce several  faces  which  have  been  in  pub- 
lic these  many  years,  and  never  appeared. 
It  will  be  a  very  pretty  entertainment  in  the 
playhouse,  (when  I  have  abolished  this  cus- 
tom) to  see  so  many  ladies,  when  they  first 
lay  it  down,  incog,  in  their  own  faces. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  a  pattern  for  im- 
javing  their  charms,  let  the  sex  study  the 
agreeable  Statira.  Her  features  are  en- 
livened with  the  cheerfulness  of  her  mind, 
and  good  humour  gives  an  alacrity  to  her 
eyes.  She  is  graceful  without  affecting  an 
air,  and  unconcerned  without  appearing 
careless.  Her  having  no  manner  of  art  in 
her  mind,  makes  her  want  none  in  her 
person. 

How  like  is  this  lady,  and  how  unlike  is 
a  Pict,  to  that  description  Dr.  Donne  gives 
of  his  mistress? 

•  Her  pure  and  eloquent  Mood 

Fpoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  ao  distinctly  wrought, 
1  bat  one  would  almost  say  her  body  thought.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  young  gentlewoman  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age 
(bred  in  the  family  of  a  person  of  quality,  lately  de- 
ceased) who  paints  the  finest  flesh-colour,  wants  a  place, 
and  is  to  be  heard  of  at  the  house  of  Mynheer  Grotesque, 
•  Dutch  painter  in  Barbican. 

N  K  She  is  also  well  skilled  in  the  drapery  part,  and 

Cts  on  hoods,  and  mixes  ribands  so  as  to  suit  the  co- 
irs of  the  face  with  great  art  and  success.  H . 


No.  42.]    Wednesday,  Jfiril  18,  1711. 

Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus,  aut  mare  Tuscan ; 
Tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectantur,  et  artes, 
Divitia>qiie  peregrine;  quibus  oblitus  actor 
Cum  stetit  in  scena,  concurrit  dextera  ls»vw. 
Dixit  adhuc  aliquidT  Nil  sane.   Quid  placet  ergo? 
Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitala  veneno. 

/for.  Lib  2.  Ep  i.  202. 

IMITATED. 
Loud  as  the  wolves,  on  Orca'a  stormy  steep, 
Howl  to  Un  roarings  of  the  northern  deep: 


Such  is  the  shoot,  the  long  applauding  note. 
At  Uuin's  high  plume,  or  OldAeld's  petticoat: 
Or  when  from  court  a  birth-day  suit  bestow'd 
Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 
Booth  enters— hark!  the  universal  peal  I' 

But  has  he  spoken  Not  a  syllable— — 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stars? 
Cato's  long  wig,  flowr'd  gown,  and  lacker  d  chair. 

Pap*- 

Aristotle  has  observed,  that  ordinary 
writers  in  tragedy  endeavour  to  raise  terror 
and  pity  in  their  audience,  not  by  proper 
sentiments  and  expressions,  but  bv  the 
dresses  and  decorations  oflhe  stage.  There 
is  something  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  in 
the  English  theatre.  When  the  author  has 
a  mind  to  terrify  us,  it  thunders;  when  he 
would  make  us  melancholy,  the  stage  is 
darkened.  But  among  all  our  tragic  arti- 
fices, I  am  the  most  offended  at  those  which 
are  made  use  of  to  inspire  us  with  magnifi- 
cent ideas  of  the  persons  that  speak.  The 
ordinary  method  of  making  a  hero,  is  to 
clap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his 
head,  which  rises  so  very  high,  that  there 
is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin  to 
the  top  of  his  head,  than  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot  One  would  believe,  that  we  thought  a 
great  man  and  a  tall  man  the  same  thing. 
Tnis  very  much  embarrasses  the  actor, 
who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  extremely 
stiff  and  steady  all  the  while  he  speaks;  and 
notwithstanding  any  anxieties  which  he 
pretends  for  his  mistress,  his  country,  or 
his  friends,  one  may  see  by  lus  action,  that 
his  greatest  care  and  concern  is  to  keep  the 
plume  of  feathers  from  falling  off  his  head. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  see  a  man  utter- 
ing his  complaints  under  such  a  mountain 
of  feathers,  I  am  apt  to  look  upon  him  ra- 
ther as  an  unfortunate  lunatic  than  a  dis- 
tressed hero.  As  these  superfluous  orna- 
ments upon  the  head  make  a  great  man,  a 
princess  generally  receives  her  grandeur 
from  those  additional  incumbrances  that  fall 
into  her  tail;  I  mean  the  broad  sweeping 
train  that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions, 
and  finds  constant  employment  for  a  boy 
who  stands  behind  her  to  open  and  spread 
it  to  advantage.  I  do  not  know  how  others 
are  affected  at  this  sight,  but  I  must  con- 
fess, my  eyes  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
page's  part;  and  as  for  the  queen,  I  am  not 
so  attentive  to  any  thing  she  speaks,  as  to 
the  right  adjusting  of  her  train,  lest  it  should 
chance  to  trip  up  her  heels,  or  incommode 
her,  as  she  walks  to  and  fro  upon  the  stage. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  odd  spectacle, 
to  see  a  queen  venting  her  passion  in  a  dis- 
ordered motion,  and  a  little  boy  taking  care 
all  the  while  that  they  do  not  ruffle  the  tail 
of  her  gown.  The  parts  that  the  two  per- 
sons act  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time  are 
very  different.  The  princess  is  afraid  lest 
she  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  king 
her  father,  or  lose  the  hero  her  lover, 
whilst  her  attendant  is  only  concerned  lest 
she  should  entangle  her  feet  in  her  petticoat. 

We  are  told,  that  an  ancient  tragic  poet, 
to  move  the  pity  of  his  audience  for  his 
exiled  kings  and  distressed  heroes,  used  to 
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make  the  actors  represent  them  in  dresses  ' 
and  clothes  that  were  thread-hare  and  de- 
cayed- This  artifice  for  moving  pity,  seems 
as  ill-contrived  as  that  wc  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  to  inspire  us  with  a  great  idea  of  the 

rrrsons  introduced  upon  the  stage.  In  short, 
would  have  our  conceptions  raised  by  the 
dignity  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  expres- 
sion, rather  than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a 
plume  of  feathers. 

Another  mechanical  method  of  making 
great  men,  and  adding  dignity  to  kings  anu 
queens,  is  to  accompany  them  with  halberds 
and  battle-axes.  Two  or  three  shifters  of 
scenes,  with  the  two  candle-snuffers,  make 
up  a  complete  body  of  guards  upon  the  En- 
glish stage;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
porters  dressed  in  red  coats,  can  represent 
above  a  dozen  legions.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  a  couple  of  armies  drawn  up  together 
upon  the  stage,  when  the  poet  has  been  dis- 
posed to  do  honour  to  his  generals.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  reader's  imagination  to 
multiply  twenty  men  into  such  prodigious 
multitudes,  or  to  fancy  that  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  are  fighting  in  a 
room  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  compass.  In- 
cidents of  such  a  nature  should  be  told,  not 
represented. 

•  Son  tamen  intus 

Di/tm  rtri  pronte*  in  wn»m  :  muliaquc  tollcs 

Ex  oculis.  que  mox  narrrt  faeundia  pnrsena.' 

Jlor.  Art  Pott.  ver.  1P2. 

'  Yet  there  an*  thine*  improper  for  a  scene, 
Whicti  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate.' 

Rmcommi*. 

I  should,  therefore,  in  this  particular,  re- 
commend to  my  countrymen  the  example 
of  the  French  stage,  where  the  kings  and 
queens  always  appear  unattended,  and 
leave  their  guards  behind  the  scenes.  I 
should  likewise  be  glad  if  we  imitated  the 
French  in  banishing  from  our  stage  the 
noise  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  huzzas; 
which  is  sometimes  so  very  great,  that 
when  there  is  a  battle  in  the  Havmarkct 
theatre,  one  may  hear  it  as  far  as  Charing- 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  those  par- 
ticulars which  are  made  use  of  to  raise  and 
aggrandize  the  persons  of  a  tragedy;  and 
shall  show,  in  another  paper,  the  several 
expedients  which  arc  practised  by  authors 
of  a  vulgar  genius  to  move  terror,  pity,  or 
admiration,  in  their  hearers. 

The  tailor  and  the  painter  often  contri- 
bute to  the  success  of  a  tragedy  more  than 
the  poet.  Scenes  affect  ordinary  minds  as 
much  as  speeches;  and  our  actors  are  very 
sensible,  that  a  well-dressed  play  has  some- 
times brought  them  as  full  audiences  as  a 
•well-written  one.  The  Italians  have  a  very 
good  phrase  to  express  this  art  of  imposing 
upon  the  spectators  by  appearances;  they 
call  it  the  ' Fourberia  della  scma.*  'The 
knavery  or  trickish  part  of  the  drama.'  But 
however  the  show  and  outside  of  the  tragedy 
may  work  upon  the  vulgar,  the  more  un- 
derstanding part  of  the  audience  immedi- 
ately see  through  it,  and  despise  it 


A  good  poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more 
lively  idea  of  an  army  or  a  battle  in  a  de- 
scription, than  if  he  actually  saw  them 
drawn  up  in  squadrons  and  battalions,  or 
engaged  in  the  confusion  of  a  fight.  Our 
in  i  mis  should  be  opened  to  great  concep- 
tions, and  inflamed  with  glorious  sentiments 
by  what  the  actor  speaks  more  than  by 
what  he  appears.  Can  all  the  troopings 
or  equipage  of  a  king  or  hero,  give  Brutus 
half  that  pomp  and  majesty  which  he  re- 
ceives from  a  few  lines  in  Shakspcare? 

C. 
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Ilr  tibi  eront  nrtes:  pactenne  imponere  tnorem, 
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Be  these  thy  arts,  to  bid  contention  cease. 
Chain  up  stern  war.  and  rivr  the  nation*  peace ; 
O'er  subject  lands  extend  thy  erntle  sway. 
And  teach  with  iroa  rod  the  haughty  to  obey. 

There  arc  crowds  of  men  whose  great 
misfortune  it  is  that  they  were  not  bound 
to  mechanic  arts  or  trades;  it  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  them  to  be  led  by  some 
continual  task  or  employment  These  arc 
such  as  we  commonly  call  dull  fellows; 
persons,  who  for  want  of  something  to  do, 
out  of  a  certain  vacancy  of  thought,  rather 
than  curiosity,  are  ever  meddling  with 
things  for  which  they  are  unfit.  I  cannot 
give  you  a  notion  of  them  better,  than  by 
presenting  you  with  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man, who  belongs  to  a  society  of  this  order 
of  men,  residing  at  Oxford. 

•Oxford,  April  13,  1711,  4  o'clock  in 

the  morning. 

*  Sir, — In  some  of  your  late  speculations, 
I  find  some  sketches  towards  a  history  of 
clubs;  but  you  seem  to  me  to  show  them  in 
somewhat  too  ludicrous  a  light.  I  have 
well  weighed  that  matter,  and  think,  that 
the  most  important  negociations  may  best 
be  carried  on  in  such  assemblies.  I  shall, 
therefore,  for  the  good  of  mankind  (which 
I  trust  you  and  I  are  equally  concerned  for) 
propose  an  institution  of  that  nature  for  ex- 
ample sake. 

4 1  must  confess  that  the  design  and  trans- 
actions of  too  many  clubs  are  trifling,  and 
manifestly  of  no  consequence  to  the  nation 
or  public  weaL  Those  I  will  give  you  up. 
But  you  must  do  me  then  the  justice  to  own, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  useful  or  lauda- 
ble, than  the  scheme  we  go  upon.  To 
avoid  nicknames  and  witticisms,  wc  call 
ourselves  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting.  Our 
president  continues  for  a  year  at  least,  and 
sometimes  four  or  five;  we  are  all  grave, 
serious  designing  men,  in  our  way:  we 
think  it  our  duty,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to 
take  care  the  constitution  receives  no  harm 
— Ae  quid  detrimenti  rea  ca/iiat  fiublica. — 
To  censure  doctrines  or  facts,  persons  or 
things,  which  we  do  not  like;  to  settle  the 
nation  at  home,  and  carry  on  the  war 
abroad,  where  and  in  what  manner  we  sec 
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fit  If  other  people  are  not  of  our  opinion, 
we  cannot  help  that.  It  were  better  they 
were.  Moreover,  wc  now  and  then  con- 
descend to  direct,  in  some  measure,  the 
little  affairs  of  our  own  university. 

'  Verily,  Mr.  Spectator,  wc  are  much 
offended  at  the  act  for  importing  French 
wines.  A  bottle  or  two  of  good  solid  edi- 
fying; port  at  honest  George's,  made  a  night 
cheerful,  and  threw  off  reserve.  But  this 
plaguy  French  claret  will  not  only  cost  us 
more  money,  but  do  us  less  good.  Had  we 
been  aware  of  it  before  it  had  gone  too  far, 
I  must  tell  you,  we  would  have  petitioned 
to  be  heard  upon  that  subject.  But  let  that 
pass. 

1 1  must  let  you  know  likewise,  good  sir, 
that  we  look  upon  a  certain  northern  prince's 
march,  in  conjunction  with  infidels,  to  be 
palpably  against  our  good-will  and  liking; 
and,  for  all  monsieur  Palmquist,  a  most 
dangerous  innovation:  and  we  arc  by  no 
means  yet  sure,  that  some  people  are  not 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  At  least  my  own  pri- 
vate letters  leave  room  for  a  politician,  well 
versed  in  matters  of  this  nature,  to  suspect 
as  much,  as  a  penetrating  friend  of  mine 
tells  me. 

4  We  think  we  have  at  least  done  the  bu- 
siness with  the  malcontents  in  Hungary, 
and  shall  clap  up  a  peace  there. 

'What  the  neutrality  army  is  to  do,  or 
what  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  what  two 
or  three  other  princes,  is  not  yet  fully  de- 
termined among  us;  and  we  wait  impa- 
tiently for  the  coming  in  of  the  next  Dyer, 
who  you  must  know  is  our  authentic  intel- 
ligence, our  Aristotle  in  politics  And, 
indeed,  it  is  but  fit  there  should  be  some 
dernier  resort,  the  absolute  decider  of  all 
controversies. 

'We  were  lately  informed  that  the  gal- 
lant trained-bands  had  patrolled  all  night 
long  about  the  streets  of  London.  We  in- 
deed could  not  imagine  any  occasion  for  it, 
we  guessed  not  a  tittle  on  it  aforehand,  we 
were  in  nothing  of  the  secret;  and  that  city 
tradesmen,  or  their  apprentices,  should  do 
duty  or  work  through  the  holidays,  wc 
thought  absolutely  impossible.  But  Dyer 
being  positive  in  it,  and  some  letters  from 
other  people,  who  had  talked  with  some 
who  had  it  from  those  who  should  know, 
giving  some  countenance  to  it,  the  chairman 
reported  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  into  that  affair,  that  it  was  possi- 
ble there  might  be  something  in  it.  I  have 
much  more  to  sav  to  you,  but  my  two  good 
friends  and  neighbours,  Dominic  and  Sly- 
boots, arc  just  come  in,  and  the  coffee  is 
ready.  I  am,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, your  admirer  and  humble  servant, 
•ABRAHAM  FROTH.' 

Yon  may  observe  the  turn  of  their  minds 
tends  onlv  to  novelty,  and  not  satisfaction 
in  any  thing.  It  would  be  disappointment 
to  them,  to  come  to  certainty  in  any  thing, 
for  that  would  gravel  them,  and  put  an  end 


to  their  inquiries,  which  dull  fellows  do  not 
make  for  information,  but  for  exercise.  I 
do  not  know  but  this  may  be  a  very  good 
way  of  accounting  for  what  we  frequently 
see,  to  wit,  that  dull  fellows  prove  very 
good  men  of  business.  Business  relieves 
them  from  their  own  natural  heaviness,  by 
furnishing  them  with  what  to  do;  whereas 
business  to  mercurial  men,  is  an  interrup- 
tion from  their  real  existence  and  happi- 
ness. Though  the  dull  part  of  mankind  are 
harmless  in  their  amusements,  it  were  to 
be  wished  they  had  no  vacant  time,  because 
thev  usually  undertake  something  that 
makes  their  wants  conspicuous,  by  their 
manner  of  supplying  them.  You  shall  sel- 
dom find  a  dull  fellow  of  good  education, 
but  if  he  happens  to  have  any  leisure  upon 
his  hands,  will  turn  his  head  to  one  of  those 
two  amusements  for  all  fools  of  eminence, 
politics  or  poetry.  The  former  of  these 
arts  is  the  study  of  all  dull  people  in  gene- 
ral; but  when  duhiess  is  lodged  in  a  per- 
son of  a  quick  animal  life,  it  generally  ex- 
erts itself  in  poetry.  One  might  here 
mention  a  few  military  writers,  who  give 
great  entertainment  to  the  age,  by  reason 
that  the  stupidity  of  their  heads  is  quickened 
by  the  alacrity  of  their  hearts.  This  con- 
stitution in  a  dull  fellow,  gives  vigour  to 
nonsense,  and  makes  the  puddle  boil,  which 
would  otherwise  stagnate.  The  British 
Prince,  that  celebrated  poem,  which  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  King  CI  varies  the 
Second,  and  deservedly  called  by  the  wits 
of  that  age  incomparable,  was  the  effect  of 
such  a  happy  genius  as  we  are  speaking  of. 
From  among  many  other  distichs  no  less  to 
be  quoted  on  this  account,  I  cannot  but  re- 
cite the  two  following  lines: 

'  A  painted  rest  Princo  Voltagrr  had  on. 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  hi*  grand*!  re  won/* 

Here,  if  the  poet  had  not  been  vivacious, 
as  well  as  stupid,  he  could  not,  in  the 
warmth  and  hurry  of  nonsense,  have  been 
capable  of  forgetting  that  neither  Prince 
Voltager,  nor  his  grandfather,  could  strip 
a  naked  man  of  his  doublet;  but  a  fool  of  a 
colder  constitution  would  have  stayed  to 
have  flayed  the  Pict,  and  made  buff  of  his 
skin,  for  the  wearing  of  the  conqueror. 

To  bring  'these  observations  to  some  use- 

_ 

•  Absurd  as  theae  line*  are,  they  found  an  ■pnlorfat 
in  the  late  Edward  King.  e*q.  who.  in  hi*  Muniment* 
Antique,  after  alluding  to  the  practice  of  tattooing  be- 
ing prevalent  amongst  tin  Britons,  fict»,  and  other 
northern  nation*,  continue*—" The  figure*  thu*  mnrk- 
ed.  however,  were  a*  indelible  a*  they  were  honourable ; 
and  they  were  even  badge*  of  their  chieftain* ;  inso- 
much that  it  ia  not  quite  impossible  to  make  *eri*e  of 
those  line*,  »o  elegantly  eenaurcd  in  the  Spectator,  for 
their  burlesque  nonsense  :— 

'  A  pointed  vest  Print*  Voltager  had  n, 
H'kuM  from  a  naked  Pict  ki«  g-randsirt  row.* 

For  amongst  a  people,  such  a*  the  ancient  Briton*,  who 
were  so  barbarous  that,  like  the  Scy  thiana,  they  deemed 
the  akulls  of  their  enemies  an  ornament  to  tlx  ir  horae- 
trapping*.  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  to  suppoce  that 
tlii-  skin  of  a  poor  painted  Piet,  a*  well  a*  the  akin  of  u 
Wotf,  might  be  worn  as  a  trophy  f" 

Muniment*  Antiqua,  woL  i.  p.  180. 
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ful  purpose  of  life,  what  I  would  propose 
should  be,  that  we  imitated  those  wise  na- 
tions wherein  every  man  learns  some  handi- 
craft-work. — Would  it  not  employ  a  beau, 
prettily  enough,  if,  instead  of  eternally 
playing  with  a  snuff-box,  he  spent  some 
part  of  his  time  in  making;  one?  Such  a 
method  as  this  would  very  much  conduce 
to  the  public  emolument,  by  making  every 
man  living  good  for  something;  for  there 
would  then  be  no  one  member  rif  human 
society,  but  would  have  some  little  pre- 
tension for  s^rne  degree  in  it;  like  nim 
who  came  to  Will's  coffee-house,  upon  the 
merit  of  having  writ  a  posy  of  a  ring.  R. 
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To  quid  ego.cl  populus  mecum  desitleret.  audi. 

Ji*r.  Art  Poet.  ver.  153- 


Now 


what  every  auditor  expects. 


the  several  artifices  which  are 
put  in  practice  by  the  poets  to  fill  the  minds 
of  an  audience  with  terror,  the  first  place 
is  doe  to  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
are  often  made  use  of  at  the  descending 
of  a  god,  or  the  rising  of  a  ghost,  at  the 
vanishing  of  a  devil,  or  at  the  death  of  a 
tyrant.    I  have  known  a  bell  introduced 
into  several  tragedies  with  good  effect;  and 
have  seen  the  whole  assembly  in  a  very 
great  alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been  ring- 
ing.   But  there  is  nothing  which  delights 
and  terrifies  our  English  theatre  so  much 
as  a  ghost,  especially  when  he  appears  in 
a  bloody  shirt    A  spectre  has  very  often 
saved  a  play,  though  he  has  done  nothing 
but  stalked  across  the  stage,  or  rose  through 
a  cleft  of  it,  and  sunk  again  without  speak- 
ing one  word.    There  may  be  a  proper 
season  for  these  several  terrors;  ana  when 
they  only  come  in  as  aids  and  assistances 
to  the  poet,  they  are  not  only  to  be  excused, 
but  to  be  applauded.    Thus  the  sounding 
of  the  clock  in  Venice  Preserved,  makes 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  audience  quake; 
and  conveys  a  stronger  terror  to  the  mind 
than  it  is  possible  for  words  to  do.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  ^host  in  Hamlet'  is  a  mas- 
ter-piece in  its  kind,  and  wrought  up  with 
all  the  circumstances  that  can  create  either 
attention  or  horror.    The  mind  of  the  rea- 
der is  wonderfully  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion by  the  discourses  that  precede  it  His 
dumb  behaviour  at  his  first  entrance, 
strikes  the  imagination  very  strongly;  but 
every  time  he  enters,  he  is  still  more  ter- 
rifying.  Who  can  read  the  speech  with 
which  young  Hamlet  accosts  him,  without 
trembling. 

1  Hvr.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes ! 

*  Ham.  Angela  ami  ministers  of  grace  defend  ua  f 
Bo  thou  a  *pirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'il ; 
Bring  with  thee  air*  from  beav'n,  or  blasts  from  bell; 
Be  thy  intenta  wicked  or  charitable ; 
Thou  eom'«t  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
That  I  will  sp»ak  to  thee.   I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Father.  Royal  Dane  —Oh  I  answer  roc. 
Ut  mc  not  bum  in  ignorance ;  but  tell 


Why  thy  canoniz'd  bone*,  hearsed  in  death. 

Have  burst  their  ccarmcnt*  ?  Why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd. 
Hath  op'd  hit  ponderous  and  marble  Jaws. 
To  cast  Uiee  up  again  1  What  may  this  mean  1 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complel 
I  lie  glimpses  of  the  moon, 


I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  arti- 
fices above  mentioned,  when  they  are  in- 
troduced with  skill,  and  accompanied  by 
proportionable  sentiment  and  expressions 
in  the  writing. 

For  the  moving  of  pity,  our  principle  ma- 
chine is  the  handkerchief:  and  indeed  in 
our  common  tragedies,  we  should  not  know 
very  often  that  the  persons  are  in  distress 
by  any  thing  they  sav,  if  they  did  not  from 
time  to  time  apply  their  handkerchiefs  to 
their  eyes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  of 
banishing  this  instrument  of  sorrow  from 
the  stage;  I  know  a  tragedy  cruld  not  sub- 
sist without  it:  all  that  I  would  contend  for, 
is  to  keep  it  from  being  misapplied.  In  a 
word,  I  would  have  the  actor's  tcngue  sym- 
pathize with  his  eyes. 

A  disconsolate  mother,  with  a  child  in 
her  hand,  has  frequentl  v  drawn  compassion 
from  the  audience,  and  has  therefore  gained 
a  place  in  several  tragedies.  A  modern 
writer,  that  observed  how  this  had  took  in 
other  plays,  being  resolved  to  double  the 
distress,  and  melt  his  audience  twice  as 
much  as  those  before  him  had  done, 
brought  a  princess  upon  the  stage  with  a 
little  bov  in  one  hand,  and  a  girl  in  the 
other.  This  too  had  a  very  good  effect  A 
third  poet  being  resolved  to  outwrite  all  his 
predecessors,  a  few  years  ago  introduced 
three  children  with  great  success:  and,  as  I 
am  informed,  a  young  gentleman,  who  is 
fully  determined  to  break  the  most  obdu- 
rate hearts,  has  a  tragedy  by  him,  where  the 
first  person  that  appears  upon  the  stage  is 
an  afflicted  widow  in  her  mourning  weeds, 
with  half  a  dozen  fatherless  children  at- 
tending her,  like  those  that  usually  hang 
about  the  figure  of  Charity.  Thus  several 
incidents  that  are  beautiful  in  a  good  writer, 
become  ridiculous  by  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  bad  one. 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving 

Eity  or  terror,  there  is  none  so  absurd  and 
afbarous,  and  what  more  exposes  us  to 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  our  neigh- 
bours, than  that  dreadful  butchering  of  one 
another,  which  is  very  frequent  upon  the 
English  stage.  To  delight  in  seeing  men 
stabbed,  poisoned,  racked,  or  impaled,  is 
certainly  the  sign  of  a  cruel  temper:  and  as 
this  is  often  practised  before  the  British 
audience,  several  French  critics,  who  think 
these  are  grateful  spectacles  to  us,  take 
occasion  from  them  to  represent  us  a  peo- 
ple that  delight  in  blood.  It  is  indeed  very 
odd  to  see  our  stage  strewed  with  carcases 
in  the  last  scenes  of  a  tragedy;  and  to  ob- 
serve in  the  wardrobe  of  the  playhouse  se- 
veral daggers,  poniards,  wheels,  bowls  for 
poison,  and  many  other  instruments  of 
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death.  Murders  and  executions  are  always 
transacted  behind  the  scenes  in  the  French 
theatre;  which  in  general  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  manners  of  a  polite  and  civilized 
people:  but  as  there  are  no  exceptions  to 
this  rule  on  the  French  stage,  it  leads  them 
into  absurdities  almost  as  ridiculous  as  that 
which  falls  under  our  present  censure.  I 
remember  in  the  famous  play  of  Comeille, 
written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii;  the  fierce  young  hero  who 
had  overcome  the  Curiatii  one  after  ano- 
ther, (instead  of  being  congratulated  by  his 
sister  for  his  victory,  being  upbraided  by 
her  for  having  slain  her  lover)  in  the  height 
of  his  passion  and  resentment  kills  her.  If 
any  thing  could  extenuate  so  brutal  an  ac- 
tion, it  would  be  the  doing  of  it  on  a  sudden, 
before  the  sentiments  of  nature,  reason,  or 
manhood  could  take  place  in  him.  How- 
ever, to  avoid  public  bloodshed,  as  soon  as 
his  passion  is  wrought  to  its  height,  he 
follows  his  sister  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
stage,  and  forbears  killing  her  till  they  are 
both  withdrawn  behind  the  scenes.  I  must 
confess,  had  he  murdered  her  before  the 
audience,  the  indecency  might  have  been 
greater;  bat  as  it  is,  it  appears  very  unna- 
tural, and  looks  like  killing  in  cola  blood. 
To  give  my  opinion  upon  this  case,  the  fact 
ought  not  to  have  been  represented,  but  to 
have  l>een  told,  if  there  was  any  occasion 
for  it 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader 
to  see  how  Sophocles  has  conducted  a  tra- 
gedy under  the  like  delicate  circumstances. 
Orestes  was  in  the  same  condition  with 
Hamlet  in  Shakspeare,  his  mother  having 
murdered  his  fatner,  and  taken  possession 
of  his  kingdom  in  conspiracy  with  her  adul- 
terer. That  young  prince,  therefore,  being 
determined  to  revenge  his  father's  death 
upon  those  who  filled  his  throne,  conveys 
himself  by  a  beautiful  stratagem  into  his 
mother's  apartment,  with  a  resolution  to  kill 
her.  But  because  such  a  spectacle  would 
have  been  too  shocking  to  the  audience,  this 
dreadful  resolution  is  executed  behind  the 
scenes:  the  mother  is  heard  calling  out  to 
her  son  for  mercy;  and  the  son  answering 
her,  that  she  showed  no  mercy  to  his  fa- 
ther; after  which  she  shrieks  out  she  is 
wounded,  and  by  what  follows  we  find  that 
she  is  slain.  I  do  not  remember  that  in 
any  of  our  plays  there  are  speeches  made 
behind  the  scenes,  though  there  are  other 
instances  of  this  nature  to  be  met  with  in 
those  of  the  ancients:  and  I  believe  my 
reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is 
something  infinitely  more  affecting  in  this 
dreadful  dialogue  between  the  mother  and 
her  son  behind  the  scenes,  than  could  have 
been  in  any  thing  transacted  before  the 
audience.  Orestes  immediately  after  meets 
the  usurper  at  the  entrance  of  his  pa- 
lace; ana  by  a  very  happy  thought  of 
the  poet  avoids  killing  him  before  the  au- 
dience, by  telling  him  that  he  should  live 
some  time  in  his  present  bitterness  of  soul 


before  he  would  despatch  him,  and  by  or- 
dering him  to  retire  into  that  part  of  the 
palace  where  he  had  slain  his  father, 
whose  murder  he  would  revenge  in  the 
very  same  place  where  it  was  committed. 
By  this  means  the  poet  observes  that  de- 
cency, which  Horace  afterwards  establish- 
ed by  a  rule,  of  forbearing  to  commit  par- 
ricides or  unnatural  murders  before  the 
audience. 

'  Nec  pucro*  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet.' 

Art  Poet.  ver.  185. 

Let  not  Medea  draw  her  murd'rinf  knife, 


Hon 

The  French  have,  therefore,  refined  too 
much  upon  Horace's  rule,  who  never  de- 
signed to  banish  all  kinds  of  death  from  the 
stage:  but  only  such  as  had  too  much  hor- 
ror in  them,  and  which  would  have  a  better 
effect  upon  the  audience  when  transacted 
behind  the  scenes.  I  would  therefore  re- 
commend to  my  countrymen  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  poets,  who  were  very  sparing  of 
their  public  executions,  and  rather  chose  to 
perform  them  behind  the  scenes,  if  it  could 
be  done  with  as  great  an  effect  upon  the  au- 
dience. At  the  same  time  I  must  observe, 
that  though  the  devoted  persons  of  the 
tragedy  were  seldom  slain  before  the  au- 
dience, which  has  generally  something  ridi- 
culous in  it,  their  bodies  were  often  pro- 
duced after  their  death,  which  has  always 
in  it  something  melancholy  or  terrifying; 
so  that  the  killing  on  the  stage  docs  not 
seem  to  have  been  avoided  only  as  an  inde- 
cency, but  also  as  an  improbability. 

'  Npc  ptjrron  coram  populo  Mwl^a  trucidet  ; 
Aut  bunmna  palain  roqunt  exta  nefarui,  Atrem; 
Ant  in  avem  Prog rte  vertatur,  Cadmua  in  anf  uein, 
Qaodcunquc  oatendis  mini  tic,  incredulia  odi" 

Hot.  An  Poet- 

'  Medea  must  not  draw  her  murd'rinf  knilh, 
Nor  Atreoa  there  his  horrid  feast  prepare : 
Cadmua  and  I'rogne'*  tnclnimirphosca. 
(She  to  a  sw  allow  turn'd,  he  to  a  xtiake  ;) 
And  whatsoever  eon tradicta  my  acnae, 
1  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  believe.' 


I  have  now  gone  through  the  several 
dramatic  inventions  which  are  made  use 
of  by  the  ignorant  poets  to  supply  the  place 
of  tragedy,  and  by  the  skilful  to  improve 
it;  some  of  which  1  could  wish  entirely  re- 
jected, and  the  rest  to  be  used  with  cau- 
tion. It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  con- 
sider comedy  in  the  same  light,  and  to 
mention  the  innumerable  shins  that  small 
wits  put  in  practice  to  raise  a  laugh.  Bul- 
lock in  a  short  coat,  and  Norris  in  a  long 
one,  seldom  fail  of  this  effect.  In  ordinary 
comedies,  a  broad  and  a  narrow  brimmed 
hat  are  different  characters.  Sometimes 
the  wit  of  the  scene  lies  in  a  shoulder  belt, 
and  sometimes  in  a  pair  of  whiskers.  A 
lover  running  about  the  stage,  with  his 
head  peeping  out  of  a  barrel,*  was  thought 
a  very  good  jest  in  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's time;  and  invented  by  one  of  the 
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first  wits  of  that  age.  Rut  because  ridicule 
is  not  so  delicate  as  compassion,  and  be- 
cause the  objects  that  make  us  laugh  are 
infinitely  more  numerous  than  those  that 
make  us  weep,  there  is  a  much  greater 
latitude  for  comic  than  tragic  artifices, 
and  by  consequence  a  much  greater  indul- 
gence to  be  allowed  them.  C. 


No.  45.]    Saturday,  April  21,  1711. 


N'atio  eomtscU  e»t- 


Jmv.  Sat.  iii.  100. 


The  nation  ta  a  company  of  players. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  desire  more 
than  a  safe  and  honourable  peace,  though 
at  the  same  time  I  am  very  apprehensive 
of  many  ill  consequences  that  may  attend 
it.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  our  politics, 
but  to  our  manners.  \V  hat  an  inundation 
of  ribands  and  brocades  will  break  in  upon 
us  ?  What  peals  of  laughter  and  imperti- 
nence shall  we  be  exposed  to?  For  the 
prevention  of  those  great  evils,  I  could 
heartily  wish  that  there  was  an  act  of  par- 
liament for  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
French  fopperies. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  island  have 
already  received  very  strong  impressions 
from  this  ludicrous  nation,  though  by  the 
length  of  the  war  (as  there  is  no  evil  which 
has  not  some  good  attending  it)  they  are 
pretty  well  worn  out  and  forgotten.  I  re- 
member the  time  when  some  of  our  we  ll- 
bred  country-women  kept  their  valet  de 
chambre;  because,  forsooth,  a  man  was 
much  more  handy  about  them  than  one  of 
their  own  sex.  f  myself  have  seen  one  of 
these  male  Abigails  tripping  about  the 
room  with  a  looking-glass  En  his  hand,  and 
combing  his  ladv's  hair  a  whole  morning 
together.  Whether  or  no  there  was  any  j 
truth  in  the  story  of  a  lady's  being  got  with 
child  by  one  of  these  her  hand-maids,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  think  at  present  the  whole 
race  of  them  is  extinct  in  our  own  country. 

About  the  time  that  several  of  our  sex 
were  taken  into  this  kind  of  service,  the 
ladies  likewise  brought  up  the  fashion  of 
receiving  visits  in  their  beds.  It  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  for  a 
woman  to  refuse  to  see  a  man  because  she 
was  not  stirring;  and  a  porter  would  have 
been  thought  unfit  for  his  place,  that  could 
have  made  so  awkward  an  excuse.  As  I 
love  to  see  every  thing  that  is  new,  I  once 
prevailed  upon  my  friend  Will  Honey- 
comb to  carry  me  along  with  him  to  one  of 
these  travelled  ladies,  desiring  him  at  the 
same  time  to  present  me  as  a  foreigner 
■who  could  not  speak  English,  that  so  I 
might  not  be  obliged  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
discourse.  The  lady,  though  willing  to  ap- 
pear undrest,  had  put  on  her  best  looks, 
and  painted  herself  for  our  reception.  Her 
hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  disorder,  as 
the  night-gown  which  was  thrown  upon  her 
shoulders  was  ruffled  with  great  care.  For 
my  part,  I  am  so  shocked  with  every  thing 


which  looks  immodest  in  the  fair  sex,  that 
I  could  not  forbear  taking  off  my  eye  from 
her  when  she  moved  in  bed,  ana  was  in  the 
greatest  confusion  imaginable  every  time 
she  stirred  a  leg,  or  an  arm.  As  tne  co- 
quettes who  introduced  this  custom  grew 
old,  they  left  it  off  bv  degrees;  well  know- 
ing that  a  woman  of  threescore  may  kick 
and  tumble  her  heart  out,  without  making 
any  impression. 

Sempronia  is  at  present  the  most  profess- 
ed admirer  of  the  French  nation,  but  is  so 
modest  as  to  admit  her  visitants  no  further 
than  her  toilet.  It  is  a  very  odd  sight  that 
beautiful  creature  makes,  when  she  is  talk- 
ing politics,  with  her  tresses  flowing  about 
her  shoulders,  and  examining  that  face  in 
the  glass,  which  does  such  execution  upon 
all  the  male  standers-by.  How  prettily 
does  she  divide  her  discourse  between  her 
women  and  her  visitants!  What  sprightly 
transitions  does  she  make  from  an  opera  or 
a  sermon,  to  an  ivory  comb  or  a  pin-cush- 
ion! How  have  I  been  pleased  to  see  her 
interrupted  in  an  account  of  her  travels,  by 
a  message  to  her  footman;  and  holding  her 
tongue  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  reflection,  by 
applying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch. 

There  is  nothing  which  exposes  a  woman 
to  greater  dangers,  than  that  gayety  and 
airiness  of  temper,  which  are  natural  to 
most  of  the  sex.  It  should  be  therefore 
the  concern  of  every  wise  and  virtuous 
woman  to  keep  this  sprightliness  from  de- 
generating into  levity.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  discourse  and  behaviour  of  tlie 
French  is  to  make  the  sex  more  fantastical, 
or  (as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it)  more 
awakened,  than  is  consistent  either  with 
virtue  or  discretion.  To  speak  loud  in  pub- 
lic assemblies,  to  let  every  one  hear  you 
talk  of  things  that  should  only  be  mentioned 
in  private,  or  in  whisper,  are  looked  upon 
as  parts  of  a  refined  education.  At  the 
same  time,  a  blush  is  unfashionable,  and 
silence  more  ill-bred  than  any  thing  that 
can  be  spoken.  In  short,  discretion  and 
modesty,  which  in  all  other  ages  and  coun- 
tries have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  fair  sex,  are  considered 
as  the  ingredients  of  narrow  conversation, 
and  family  behaviour. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  and  unfortunately  placed  mvself 
under  a  woman  of  quality  that  is  since  dead; 
who  as  I  found  by  the  noise  she  made  was 
newly  returned  from  France.  A  little  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  curtain,  she  broke  out 
into  a  loud  soliloquy, 4  When  will  the  dear 
witches  enter?'  ancf  immediately  upon  their 
first  appearance,  asked  a  lady  that  sat  three 
boxes  from  her  on  her  right  hand,  if  those 
witches  were  not  charming  creatures.  A 
little  after,  as  Bettcrton  was  in  one  of  the 
finest  speeches  of  the  play,  she  shook  her 
fan  at  another  lady,  who  sat  as  far  on  her 
left  hand,  and  told  her  with  a  whisper  that 
might  be  heard  all  over  the  pit,  *  We  must 
not  expect  to  see  Balloon  to-night.'  Not 
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long  after,  calling  out  to  a  yvmng  baronet 
by  his  name,  who  sat  three  seats  before 
me,  she  asked  him  whether  Macbeth 's  wife 
was  still  alive;  and  before  he  could  give  an 
answer,  fell  a  talking  of  the  ghost  of  Ban- 
qua  She  had  by  this  time  formed  a  little 
audience  to  herself,  and  fixed  the  attention 
of  all  about  her.  But  as  I  had  a  mind  to 
hear  the  play,  I  got  out  of  the  sphere  of  her 
impertinence,  and  planted  myself  in  one  of 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  pit. 

This  pretty  childishness  of  behaviour  is 
one  of  the  most  refined  parts  of  coquetry, 
and  is  not  to  be  attained  in  perfection  by 
ladies  that  do  not  travel  for  their  improve- 
ment. A  natural  and  unconstrained  beha- 
viour has  something  in  it  so  agreeable,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  to  sec  people  endeavouring 
after  it.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very 
hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not  born  with  us, 
that  people  often  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous in  attempting  it 

A  very  ingenious  French  author  tells  us, 
that  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  France,  in  his 
time,  thought  it  ill-breeding,  and  a  kind  of 
female  pedantry,  to  pronounce  a  hard  word 
right:  tor  which  reason  they  took  frequent 
occasion  to  use  hard  words,  that  they  might 
show  a  politeness  in  murdering  them.  He 
further  adds,  that  a  lady  of  some  quality  at 
court  having  accidently  made  use  of  a  hard 
word  in  a  proper  place,  and  pronounced  it 
right,  the  whole  assembly  was  out  of  coun- 
tenance for  her. 

I  must  however  be  so  just  as  to  own  that 
there  arc  many  ladies  who  have  travelled 
several  thousands  of  miles  without  being 
the  worse  for  it,  and  have  brought  home 
with  them  all  the  modesty,  discretion,  and 
good  sense,  that  they  went  abroad  with. 
As  on  the  contrary,  there  are  great  num- 
bers of  travelled  ladies  who  have  lived  all 
their  days  within  the  smoke  of  London.  I 
have  known  a  woman  that  never  was  out  of 
the  parish  of  St  James's  betray  as  many 
foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  as  she 
could  have  gleaned  up  in  half  the  countries 
of  Europe.  C. 


3ffo.46\ ]    Monday,  April  23,  1711. 

Non  bene  Juncta ram  diienniin  KMnins  rrnim. 

M4Jtt.LlM.yBr.ft 
:  The  Jarring  teed*  of  ill-concerted  thi  ngt. 

When  I  want  materials  for  this  paper, 
it  is  my  custom  to  go  abroad  in  quest  of 
game;  and  when  I  meet  any  proper  sub- 
ject, I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  setting 
down  a  hint  upin  paper.  At  the  same 
time  I  look  into  the  letters  of  my  corres- 
pondents, and  if  I  find  any  thing  suggested 
m  them  that  may  afford  matter  of  specula- 
tion, I  likewise  enter  a  minute  of  it  in  mv 
collection  of  materials.  By  this  means  1 
frequently  carrv  about  me  a  whole  shect- 
ful  of  hints,  that  would  look  like  a  rhap- 
sody of  nonsense  to  any  body  but  myself. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  but  obscurity  and 
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confusion,  raving  and  inconsistency.  In 
short,  they  are  my  speculations  in  the 
first  principles,  that  Hike  the  world  in  its 
chaos)  are  void  of  all  light  distinction,  and 
order. 

About  a  week  since  there  happened  to 
me  a  very  odd  accident,  by  reason  of  one  of 
these  mv  papers  of  minutes  which  I  had  ac- 
cidentally dropped  at  Lloyd's  coffee-house, 
where  the  auctions  are  usually  kept  Before 
I  missed  it,  there  were  a  cluster  of  people 
who  had  found  it,  and  were  diverting  them- 
selves with  it  at  one  end  of  the  coffee-house. 
It  had  raised  so  much  laughter  among  them 
before  I  had  observed  what  they  were 
about,  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  own 
it  The  boy  of  the  coffee-house,  when  they 
had  done  with  it  carried  it  about  in  his 
hand,  asking  every  body  if  they  had  drop- 
ped a  written  paper;  but  nobody  chal- 
lenging it,  he  was  ordered  by  those  merry 
gentlemen  who  had  perused  it,  to  get  up 
into  the  auction  pulpit  and  re  ad  it  to  the 
whole  room,  that  if  any  one  would  own  it, 
they  might.  The  boy  accordingly  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  with  a  very  audible  voice 
read  as  follows: 

MINUTES. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  country-seat — 
Yes,  for  I  hate  long  speeches — Query,  if  a 
Christian  mav  be  a  conjurer — Chil- 
as-day,  saltselfer,  house-dog,  screech- 
owl,  cricket — Mr.  Thomas  Inkle  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  good  ship  called  the  Achilles. 
Yarico — JEgretcitque  mrdendo — Ghosts — 
The  Lady's  Library — Lion  by  trade  a  tai- 
lor— Dromedary  called  Bucephalus — Equi- 
page the  lady's  mmmum  bonum — Charles 
Lillic  to  be  taken  notice  of— Short  face  a 
relief  to  envy — Redundancies  in  the  three 
professions-^King  Latinus  a  recruit— Jew 
devouring  a  ham  of  bacon — Westrainster- 
abbev — Grand  Cairo— Procrastination — 
April  fools — Blue  boars,  red  lions,  hogs  in 
armour — Enter  a  King  and  two  Fiddlers 
aolus — Admission  into  the  Ug^y  Club- 
Beauty  how  improveable — Families  of  true 
and  false  humour— The  parrot's  school- 
mistress— Face  half  Pict  half  British — No 
man  to  be  a  hero  of  a  tragedy  under  six 
feet — Club  of  sighers — Letters  from  flower- 
pots, elbow-chairs,  tapestry,  figures,  lion, 
thunder— The  bell  rings  "to  the  puppet- 
show — Old  woman  with  a  beard  married 
to  a  smock-faced  boy — Mv  next  coat  to  be 
turned  up  with  blue — Fable  of  tongs  anil 
gridiron — Flower  dvers — The  Soldier's 
prayer — Thank  ye  for  nothing,  says  the 
galley-pot — Pactolus  in  stockings  with  gol- 
den clocks  to  them — Bamboos,  cudgels, 
drum-sticks — Slip  of  my  lath's  eldest 
daughter — The  black  mare  with  a  star  in 
her  forehead— The  barber's  pole—  Will 
Honeycomb's  coat-pocket— Cscsar's  beha- 
viour and  mv  own  in  parallel  circumstances 
—Poem  in  patch- work — AW  gravis  nt 
fiercuMu*  Achillea — The  female  conventi- 
cler — The  ogle-master.         c  J  »J  \m 
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The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the 
whole  coffee-house  very  merry;  some  of 
them  concluded  it  was  written  by  a  mad- 
man; and  others  by  somebody  that  had  been 
taking  notes  out  of  the  Spectator.  One 
who  had  the  appearance  of  a  verv  substan- 
tial citizen,  tola  us,  with  several  political 
winks  and  nods,  that  he  wished  there  was 
no  more  m  the  paper  than  was  expressed 
in  it:  that  for  his  part,  he  looked  upon  the 
dromedary,  the  gridiron,  and  the  barber's 
pole  to  signify  something  more  than  what 
was  usually  meant  bv  those  words:  and  that 
he  thought  the  coffee-man  could  not  do 
better  than  to  carry  the  paper  to  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state.  He  further  added, 
that  he  did  not  like  the  name  of  the  out- 
landish man  with  the  golden  clock  in  his 
stockings.  A  young  Oxford  scholar,  who 
chanced  to  be  with  his  uncle  at  the  coffee- 
house, discovered  to  us  who  this  Pactolus 
was;  and  by  that  means  turned  the  whole 
scheme  of  this  worthv  citizen  into  ridicule. 
While  they  were  making  their  several  con- 
jectures  upon  this  innocent  paper,  I  reached 
out  my  arm  to  the  bov  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  me;  which  he 
did  accordingly.  This  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  company  upon  me;  but  after  having 
cast  a  cursory  glance  over  it,  and  shook 
my  head  twice  or  thrice  at  the  reading  of 
it,  I  twisted  it  into  a  kind  of  match,  and 
lighted  my  pipe  with  it.  My  profound  si- 
lence, together  with  the  steadiness  of  my 
countenance,  and  the  gravity  of  my  beha- 
viour during  this  whole  transaction,  raised 
a  verv  loud  laugh  on  all  sides  of  me;  but  as 
I  had  escaped  all  suspicion  of  being  the 
author,  I  was  very  well  satisfied,  and  ap- 
plying mvself  to  mv  pipe  and  the  Postman, 
took  no  further  notice  of  any  thing  that  had 
passed  about  me. 

My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already 
made  use  of  alx>ve  half  the  contents  of  the 
foregoing  paper:  and  will  easily  suppose, 
that  those  subjects  which  are  yet  untouch- 
ed, were  such  provisions  as  1  had  made  for 
his  future  entertainment  But  as  I  have 
been  unluckilv  prevented  by  this  accident, 
I  shall  only  give  him  the  letters  which  re- 
lated to  the  two  hist  hints.  The  first  of 
them  I  should  not  have  published,  were  I 
not  informed  that  there  is  many  a  hus- 
band Who  suffers  very  much  in  his  private 
affairs  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  such  a  part- 
ner as  is  hereafter  mentioned;  to  whom  I 
may  apply  the  barbarous  inscription  quoted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  his  travels; 

*  Dum  nimia  ftia  e»t  facta  c*t  imfiia  :* — 

*  Through  too  much  piety  she  became  im- 
pious.* 

'Sir, — 1  am  one  of  those  unhappy  men 
that  are  plagued  with  a  gospel-gossip, 
so  common  among  dissenters  (especially 
friends.)  Lectures  in  the  morning,  church- 
meetings  at  noon,  and  preparation  sermons 
at  night,  take  up  so  much  of  her  time,  it  is 
very  rare  she  knows  what  wc  have  for  din- 

11 


ner,  unless  when  the  preacher  is  to  be  at  it. 
With  him  come  a  tribe,  all  brothers  and 
sisters  it  seems;  while  others  really  such, 
are  deemed  no  relations.  If  at  any  time  I 
have  her  company  alone,  she  is  a  mere 
sermon  pop-gun,  repeating  and  discharg- 
ing texts,  proofs,  and  applications,  so  per- 

{>etually,  that  however  weary  I  may  go  to 
>ed,  the  noise  in  my  head  will  not  let  me 
sleep  till  towards  morning.  The  misery 
of  my  case,  and  great  numbers  of  such  suf- 
ferers, plead  your  pity  and  speedy  relief; 
otherwise  must  expect,  in  a  little  time,  to 
be  lectured,  preached,  and  prayed  into 
want,  unless  the  happiness  of  being  sooner 
talked  to  death  prevent  it.    I  am,  &c 

•R.  G.' 

The  second  letter,  relating  to  the  ogling- 
m aster,  runs  thus: 

'Mr.  Spkctator, — I  am  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman that  have  travelled  many  years  for 
my  improvement;  during  which  time  I 
have  accomplished  myself  in  the  whole 
art  of  ogling,  as  it  is  at  present  practised 
in  the  polite  nations  of  Europe.  Being  thus 

?|ualified,  I  intend,  by  the  advice  of  mv 
riends,  to  set  up  for  an  ogling-master.  I 
teach  the  church-ogle  in  the  morning,  and 
the  play-house  ogle  by  candle-light.  I 
have  also  brought  over  with  me  a  new  fly- 
ing ogle  fit  for  the  ring;  which  I  teach  In 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  in  any  hour  of 
the  day,  by  darkening  one  of  my  windows. 
I  have  a  manuscript  bv  me  called  The 
Complete  Ogler,  which  I  shall  be  ready  to 
show  you  on  any  occasion.  In  the  mean  time 
I  beg  you  will  publish  the  substance  of  this 
letter  in  an  advertisement,  and  you  will 
very  much  oblige,  Yours,  8cc '  C. 
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Laugh,  if  you  are  win. 

Mr.  Hobbs,*  in  his  Discourse  of  Human 
Nature,  which,  in  mv  humble  opinion,  is 
much  the  best  of  all  his  works,  after  some 
very  curious  observations  upon  laughter, 
concludes  thus:  'The  passion  cf  laughter 
is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising 
from  some  sudden  conception  of  some  emi- 
nency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with 
the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own 
formerly;  for  men  laugh  at  the  follies  of 
themselves  past,  when  they  come  suddenly 
to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with 
them  any  present  dishonour. ' 

According  to  this  author,  therefore,  when 
we  hear  a  man  laugh  excessively,  instead 
of  saying  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell 
him  he  is  very  proud.    And  indeed,  if  wc 


•  Thomaa  Hob!*  of  Malmabury.  "  He  ia  commonly 
represented."  say*  (Granger.  "  a*  a  sceptic  in  religion, 
and  a  dogmatist  in  philosophy ;  but  he  waa  a  dof - 
matiat  in  both  The  main  principlea  of  hia  Leviathan 
ar*  na  little  founded  in  moral  or  evangelical  truth,  aa 
the  rule*  he  haa  laid  down  for  squaring  the  cirele  are 
in  mathemaucal  demonstration."  lie  died  in  1679,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  92. 
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look  into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we 
shall  meet  with  many  observ  ations  to  con- 
firm us  in  this  opinion.  Every  one  laughs 
at  somebody  that  is  in  an  inferior  state  of 
folly  to  himself.  It  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom for  every  great  house  in  England  to 
keep  a  tame  fool  dressed  in  petticoats,  that 
the  heir  of  the  family  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  joking  upon  him,  and  diverting 
himself  with  his  absurdities.  For  the 
same  reason,  idiots  are  still  in  request  in 
most  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where 
there  is  not  a  prince  of  any  great  magnifi- 
cence, who  has  not  two  or  three  dressed, 
distinguished,  undisputed  fools  in  his  reti- 
nue, whom  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  are 
always  breaking  their  jests  upon. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for 
their  industry  and  application,  than  for 
wit  and  humour,  hang  up  in  several  of 
their  streets  what  they  call  the  sign  of  the 
Gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an  idiot  dress- 
ed in  a  cap  and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a  most 
immoderate  manner.  This  is  a  standing 
jest  at  Amsterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himself  with 
some  person  or  other  that  is  below  him  in 
point  of  understanding,  and  triumphs  in  the 
superiority  cf  his  genius,  whilst  he  has 
such  objects  of  derision  before  his  eyes. 
Mr.  Dennis  has  very  well  expressed  this 
in  a  couple  of  humorous  lines,  which  are 

E art  of  a  translation  of  a  satire  in  Monsieur 
oileau: 

•  Tbua  one  fool  lotU  hit  tonew  out  at  another, 
And  shake*  hia  empty  noddle?  at  hi*  brother.' 

Mr.  Hobbs's  reflection  gives  us  the  rea- 
son why  the  insignificant  people  above- 
mentioned  are  stirrcrs-up  of  laughter 
among  men  of  a  gross  taste:  but  as  the 
more  understanding  part  of  mankind  do 
not  find  their  risibility  affected  by  such  or- 
dinary objects,  it  may  be  worth  the  while 
to  examine  into  the  several  provocatives  of 
laughter,  in  men  of  superior  sense  and 
knowledge. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that 
there  is  a  set  of  merry  drolls,  whom  the 
common  people  of  all  countries  admire, 
and  seem  to  love  so  well,  *  that  they  could 
eat  them;'  according  to  the  old  proverb:  I 
mean  those  circumforaneous  wits  whom 
every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish 
of  meat  which  it  loves  best:  in  Holland 
they  are  termed  Pickled  Herrings;  in 
France,  Jean  Pottage;  in  Italy,  Macaro- 
nies; and  in  Great  Britain,  Jack  Puddings. 
These  merry  wags,  from  whatsoever  food 
they  receive  their  titles,  that  they  may  make 
their  audiences  laugh,  always  appear  in  a 
fool's  coat,  and  commit  such  blunders  and 
mistakes  in  every  step  they  take,  and  every 
word  thev  utter,  as  those  who  listen  to 
them  would  be  ashamed  of. 

But  this  little  triumph  of  the  understand- 
ing under  the  disguise  of  laughter,  is  no 
where  more  visible  than  in  that  custom 
which  prevails  everv  where  among  us  on 
the  first  day  of  the  'present  month,  when 


every  body  takes  it  into  his  head  to  make 
as  many  fools  as  he  can.  In  proportion  as 
there  are  more  follies  discovered,  so  there 
is  more  laughter  raised  on  this  day  than  on 
any  other  in  the  whole  year.  A  neighlxmr 
of,  mine,  who  is  a  haberdasher  by  trade, 
and  a  very  shallow  conceited  fellow,  makes 
his  boast  that  for  these  ten  years  succes- 
sively he  has  not  made  less  than  a  hun- 
dred April  fools.  My  landlady  had  a  fall- 
ing out  with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago,  for 
sending  every  one  of  her  children  upon 
some  sleeveless  errand,  as  she  terms  it. 
Her  eldest  son  went  to  buy  a  half-penny- 
worth of  inkle  at  a  shoemaker's;  the  eld- 
est daughter  was  despatched  half  a  mile  to 
see  a  monster,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  innocent  children  made  April  fools. 
Nay,  my  landlady  herself  did  not  escape 
him.  This  empty  fellow  has  laughed  upon 
these  conceits  ever  since. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough,  when  con- 
fined to  one  day  in  a  twelvemonth:  but 
there  is  an  ingenious  tribe  of  men  sprung 
up  of  late  years,  who  are  for  making  April 
fools  every  day  in  the  vcar.  These  gentle- 
men are  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Biters:  a  "race  of  men  that  are 
perpetually  employed  in  laughing  at  those 
mistakes  which  are  of  their  own  produc- 
tion. 

Thus  we  see,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is 
more  refined  than  another,  he  chooses  his 
fool  out  of  a  lower  or  higher  class  of  man- 
kind, or  to  speak  in  a  more  philosophical 
language,  that  secret  elation  or  pride  of 
heart,  which  is  generally  called  laughter, 
arises  in  him,  from  his  comparing  himself 
with  an  object  below  him,  whether  it  so 
happens  that  it  be  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
fool.  It  is,  indeed,  very  possible,  that  the 
persons  we  laugh  at  may  in  the  main  of 
their  characters  be  much  wiser  men  than 
ourselves;  but  if  they  would  have  us  laugh 
at  them,  they  must  tall  short  of  us  in  those 
respects  which  stir  up  this  passion. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted 
in  my  speculations,  if  I  show,  that  when  a 
man  of  wit  makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betray- 
ing some  oddness  or  infirmity  in  his  own 
character,  or  in  the  representation  which 
he  makes  of  others;  and  that  when  we 
laugh  at  a  brute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate 
thing,  it  is  at  some  action  or  incident  that 
bears  a  remote  analog)'  to  any  blunder  or 
absurdity  in  reasonable*  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life:  I  shall 
pass  by  the  consideration  of  those  stage 
coxcombs  that  are  able  to  shake  a  whole 
audience,  and  take  notice  of  a  particular 
sort  of  men  who  are  such  provokers  of 
mirth  in  conversation,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  club  or  merry  meeting  to  subsist  with- 
out them;  I  mean  those  honest  gentlemen 
that  are  always  exposed  to  the  wit  and 
raillery  of  their  well-wishers  and  compa- 
nions; that  are  pelted  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  friends  and  foes,  and,  in  a  word, 
stand  as  butts  in  conversation,  for  every 
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one  to  shoot  at  that  pleases.  I  know  several 
of  these  butts  who  are  men  of  wit  and  sense, 
though  by  some  odd  turn  of  humour,  some 
unlucky  cast  in  their  person  or  behaviour, 
they  have  always  the  misfortune  to  make 
the  company  merry.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  butt,  who  has 
not  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  even  in 
the  ridiculous  side  of  his  character.  A  stu- 
pid butt  is  onlv  fit  for  the  conversation  of 
ordinary  people:  men  of  wit  require  one 
that  will  give  them  plav,  and  bestir  him- 
self in  the  absurd  part  of  his  behaviour.  A 
butt  with  these  accomplishments  frequent- 
ly gets  the  laugh  of  his  side,  and  turns  the 
ridicule  upon  him  that  attacks  him.  Sir 
John  Falstaff  was  a  hero  of  this  species, 
and  gives  a  good  description  of  himself  in 
his  capacity  of  a  butt,  after  the  following 
manner:  •  Men  of  all  sorts,'  says  that  merry 
knight,  'take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  The 
brain  of  man  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing 
that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I  invent, 
or  is  invented  on  me.  I  am  not  only  witty 
in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other 
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TbrtHieti  Tarioti*  *hnpr>*  he  often  find* 

My  correspondents  take  it  ill  if  I  do  not, 
from  time  to  time,  let  them  know  I  have 
received  their  letters.  The  most  effectual 
way  will  be  to  publish  some  of  them  that 
are  upon  important  subjects;  which  I  shall 
introduce  with  a  letter  of  my  own  that  I 
writ  a  fortnight  ago  to  a  fraternity  who 
thought  fit  to  make  me  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. 

«  7b  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Ugly 
Club. 

•mat  it  please  tour  deformities, 

« I  have  received  the  notification  of  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  in  admitting  me 
into  your  society.  I  acknowledge  my  want 
of  merit,  and  for  that  reason  shall  endea- 
vour at  all  times  to  make  up  my  own  fail- 
ures, bv  introducing  and  recommending  to 
the  club  persons  of  more  undoubted  quali- 
fications than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  shall  next 
week  come  down  in  the  stage-coach,  in  or- 
der to  take  my  seat  at  the  board;  and  shall 
bring  with  me  a  candidate  of  each  sex. 
The  persons  I  shall  present  to  vou,  are  an 
old  beau  and  a  modern  Pict.  If  they  are 
not  so  eminently  gifted  by  nature  as  our  as- 
sembly expects,  give  me  leave  to  say  their 
acquired  ugliness  is  greater  than  any  that 
has  ever  appeared  before  you.  The  beau 
has  varied;  his  dress  every  day  of  his  life 
for  these  thirty  years  past,'  and  still  added 
to  the  deformity  he  was  born  with.  The 
Pict  has  still  greater  merit  towards  us,  and 
has,  ever  since  she  came  to  vears  of  discre- 
tion, deserted  the  handsome  party,  and 


taken  all  possible  pains  to  acquire  the 
in  which  I  shall  present  her  to  your  con- 
sideration and  favour.  I  am,  gentlemen, 
your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

'The  Spectator. 
*  P.  S.  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  ad- 
mit people  of  quality. 9 

« April  17. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — To  show  ycu  there 
are  among  us  of  the  v  ain  weak  sex,  some 
that  have  honesty  and  fortitude  enough  to 
dare  to  be  ugly,  and  willing  to  be  thought 
so,  I  apply  myself  to  you,  to  beg  your  in- 
terest and  recommen'datirn  to  the  Ugly 
Club.  If  my  own  word  will  net  be  taken 
(though  in  this  case  a  woman's  mav)  I  can 
bring  credible  witnesses  of  mv  qualification! 
for  their  company,  whether  they  insist  upon 
hair,  forehead,  eves,  cheeks,  or  chin;  to 
which  I  must  add,  that  I  find  it  easier  to 
lean  to  my  left  side,  than  to  my  right.  I 
hope  I  am  in  all  respects  agreeable,  and 
for  humour  and  mirth,  I  will  keep  up  to  the 
president  himself.  All  the  favour  I  will 
pretend  to  is,  that  as  I  am  the  first  woman 
who  has  appeared  desirousof  good  company 
and  agreeable  conversation,  I  may  take  and 
keep  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  And  in- 
deed I  think  they  want  a  carver,  which  I 
can  be,  after  as  ugly  a  manner  as  they  could 
wish.  I  desire  your  thoughts  of  my  claim 
as  soon  as  ycu  can.  Add  to  mv  features  the 
length  of  my  face,  which  is  full  half-yard; 
though  I  never  knew  the  reason  of  it  till 
vou  gave  one  for  the  shortness  of  yours.  If 
I  knew  a  name  ugly  enough  to  belong  to 
the  above  described  face,  I  would  feign  one; 
but,  to  my  unspeakable  misfortune,  my 
name  is  the  only  disagreeable  prettiness 
about  me;  so  prvthee  make  one  for  me  that 
signifies  all  the  deformity  in  the  wrrld.  You 
understand  Latin,  but  be  sure  bring  it  in 
with  my  being,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 
your  most  frightful  admirer,  rod  servant, 

'HECATISSA.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  read  voir  discourse 
upon  affcctation.and  from  the  remarks  made 
in  it,  examined  my  own  heart  so  strictly, 
that  I  thought  I  had  found  out  its  most  se- 
cret avenues,  with  a  resolution  to  be  aware 
of  them  for  the  future.  But,  alas!  to  my 
sorrow  I  now  understand  that  I  have  se- 
veral follies  which  I  do  net  know  the  root 
of.  I  am  an  old  fellow,  and  extremely 
troubled  with  the  gout;  but  having  always 
a  strong  vanity  towards  being  pleasing  in 
the  eves  of  women,  I  never  have  a  mo- 
ment's case.but  I  am  mounted  in  high-heeled 
shoes,  with  a  glazed  wax-leather  instep. 
Two  davs  after  a  severe  fit,  I  was  invited 
to  a  friend's  house  in  the  city,  where  I  be- 
lieved I  should  sec  ladies;  and  with  my 
usual  complaisance,  crippled  myself  to  wait 
upon  them.  A  very  sumptuous  table,  agree- 
able company,  and  kind  reception,  were  but 
so  many  importunate  additions  to  the  tor- 
ments I  was  in.  A  gentleman  of  the  family 
observed  my  condition;  and  soon  after  the 
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queen's  health,  he  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  company,  with  Ins  own  hands,  de- 
graded me  into  an  old  pair  of  his  own  shoes. 
This  operation  before  fine  ladies,  to  me 
( who  am  by  nature  a  coxcomb)  was  suf- 
fered with  the  same  reluctance  as  they  ad- 
mit the  help  of  men  in  their  greatest  ex- 
tremity. The  return  of  case  made  me 
forgive  the  rough  obligation,  laid  on  me, 
which  at  that  time  relieved  my  body  from  a 
distemper,  and  will  my  mind  for  ever  from 
a  folly.  For  the  chari'tv  received,  I  return 
my  thanks  this  way.  Your  most  humble 
servant. ' 

4  Epping,  April  18. 
'Sir, — We  have  your  papers  here  the 
morning  they  come  out,  and  we  have  been 
very  well  entertained  with  your  last,  upon 
the  false  ornaments  of  persons  who  repre- 
sent heroes  in  a  tragedy.  What  made 
your  speculation  come  very  seasonably 
among  us  is,  that  we  have  now  at  this  place 
a  company  of  strollers,  who  arc  far  from 
offending  m  the  impertinent  splendour  of 
the  drama.  They  are  so  far  from  falling 
into  these  false  gallantries,  that  the  stage  is 
here  in  its  original  situation  of  a  cart.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  acted  by  a  fellow  in  a 
paper  cravat  The  next  day  the  Earl  of 
Essex  seemed  to  have  no  distress  but  his 
poverty;  and  my  Lord  Foppington  the 
same  morning  wanted  anv  better  means  to 
show  himself  a  fop,  than  by  wearing  stock- 
ings of  different  colours.  In  a  word,  though 
they  have  had  a  full  barn  for  many  days 
together,  our  itinerants  are  so  wretchedly 
poor,  that  without  you  can  prevail  to  send 
us  the  furniture  you  forbid  at  the  play- 
house, the  heroes  appear  only  like  sturdv 
beggars,  and  the  heroines  gypsies.  We 
have  had  but  one  part  which  was  performed 
and  dressed  with  propriety,  ana  that  was 
justice  Clodpate.  This  was  so  well  done, 
that  it  offended  Mr.  Justice  Overdo,  who 
in  the  midst  of  our  whole  audience,  was 
(like  Quixote  in  the  puppet-show)  so  highly 
provoked,  that  he  told  them,  if  they  would 
move  compassion,  it  should  be  in  their  own 
persons,  and  not  in  the  characters  of  dis- 
tressed princes  and  potentates.  He  told 
them  if  they  were  so  good  at  finding  the 
way  to  people's  hearts,  they  should  do  it  at 
the  end  of  bridges  or  church  porches,  in 
their  proper  vocation  of  beggars.  This,  the 
justice  savs,  they  must  expect,  since  they 
could  not  he  contented  to  act  heathen  war- 
riors, and  such  fellows  as  Alexander,  but 
presume  to  make  a  mockery  of  one 
Your  servant'  R. 
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and  their  manners  I  describe. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  who  is  not 
turned  for  mirthful  meetings  of  men,  or  as- 
semblies of  the  fair  sex,  to  delight  in  that 


sex, 

•ort  of  conversation  which  we  find  in  cof-  rest/has,  it  seems)  subscribed  to  every  opera 


fee-houses.  Here  a  man  of  my  temper  is 
in  his  element;  for  if  he  cannot  talk,  he  can 
still  be  more  agreeable  to  his  company,  as 
well  as  pleased  in  himself,  in  being  only  a 
hearer.  It  is  a  secret  known  but  to  few, 
yet  of  no  small  use  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
that  when  you  fall  into  a  man's  conversa- 
tion, the  first  thing  you  should  consider  is, 
whether  he  has  a  greater  inclination  to  hear 
you,  or  that  you  should  hear  him.  The 
latter  is  the  "more  general  desire,  and  I 
know  very  able  flatterers  that  never  speak 
a  word  in  praise  of  the  persons  from  whom 
they  obtain  dailv  favours,  but  still  practise 
a  skilful  attention  to  whatever  is  uttered  by 
those  with  whom  they  converse.  We  are 
very  curious  to  observe  the  behaviour  of 
great  men  and  their  clients:  but  the  same 
passions  and  interests  move  men  in  lower 
spheres;  and  I  (that  have  nothing  else  to 
do  but  make  observations)  see  in  every  pa- 
rish, street,  lane,  and  alley  of  this  populous 
city,  a  little  potentate  that  has  his  court  and 
his  flatterers,  who  lav  snares  for  his  affec- 
tion and  favour,  by  the  same  arts  that  are 
practised  upon  men  in  higher  stations. 

In  the  place  I  most  usually  frequent,  men 
differ  rather  in  the  time  of  day  in  which 
they  make  a  figure,  than  in  any' real  great- 
ness above  one  another.  I,  who  am  at  the 
coffee-house  at  six  in  the  morning,  know 
that  my  friend  Beaver,  the  haberdasher, 
has  a  levee  of  more  unassembled  friends 
and  admirers,  than  most  of  the  courtiers  or 
generals  of  Great  Britain.  Every  man  about 
him  has,  perhaps,  a  newspaper  in  his  hand; 
but  none  can  pretend  to  guess  what  step 
will  be  taken  in  any  one  court  of  Europe, 
till  Mr.  Beaver  has  thrown  down  his  pipe, 
and  declares  what  measures  the  allies  must 
enter  into  upon  this  new  posture  of  affairs. 
Our  coffee-house  is  near  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  and  Beaver  has  the  audience  and  ad- 
miration of  his  neighbours  from  six  til) 
within  a  quarter  of  eight,  at  which  time  he 
is  interrupted  by  the  students  of  the  house; 
some  of  whom  are  ready  dressed  for  West- 
minster at  eight  in  the  morning,  with  faces 
as  busy  as  if  they  were  retained  in  every 
cause  there;  and  others  come  in  their  night- 
gowns to  saunter  away  their  time,  as  if  they 
never  designed  to  go  thither.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  meet  in  any  of  my  walks,  objects 
which  move  both  my  spleen  and  laughter 
so  effectually,  as  those  young  fellows  at  the 
Grecian,  Squire's,  Searle's,  and  all  other 
coffee-houses  adjacent  to  the  law,  who  rise 
early  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  publish 
their  laziness.  One  would  think  these  young 
virtuosos  take  a  gay  cap  and  slippers,  with  a 
scarf  and  party-coloured  gown,  to  be  en- 
signs of  dignity;  for  the  vain  things  approach 
each  other  with  an  air,  which  shows  thev 
regard  one  another  for  their  vestments.  I 
have  observed  that  the  superiority  among 
these  proceeds  from  an  opinion  of  gallantry 
and  fashion.  The  gentleman  in  the  straw- 
berry sash,  who  presides  so  much  over  the 
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this  last  winter,  and  is  supposed  to  receive 
favours  from  one  of  the  actresses. 

When  the  day  grows  too  busy  for  these 
gentlemen  to  enjoy  any  longer  the  pleasures 
of  their  dishabille,  with  any  manner  of  con- 
fidence, the y  give  place  to  men  who  have 
business  or  good  sense  in  their  faces,  and 
come  to  the  coffee-house  either  to  transact 
affairs,  or  enjov  conversation.    The  per- 
sons to  whose  "behaviour  and  discourse  I 
have  roost  regard,  are  such  as  are  between 
these  two  sorts  of  men;  such  as  have  not 
spirits  too  active  to  be  happy  and  well 
pleased  in  a  private  condition,  nor  com- 
plexions too  warm  to  make  them  neglect 
the  duties  and  relations  of  life.    Of  these 
sort  of  men  consist  the  worthier  part  of 
mankind;  of  these  are  all  good  fathers,  ge- 
nerous brothers,  sincere  friends,  and  faith- 
ful subjects.   Their  entertainments  are  de- 
rived rather  from  reason  than  imagination; 
which  is  the  cause  that  there  is  no  impa- 
tience or  instability  in  their  speech  or  ac- 
tion.   You  see  in  their  countenances  they 
are  at  home,  and  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
present  instant  as  it  passes,  without  desir- 
ing to  quicken  it  by  gratifying  anv  passion, 
or  prosecuting  any  new  design.   These  are 
the  men  formed  for  society,  and  those  little 
communities  which  we  express  bv  the  word 
neighbourhood. 

The  coffee-house  is  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous to  all  that  live  near  it,  who  are 
thus  turned  to  relish  calm  and  ordinary 
life.    Eubulus  presides  over  the  middle 
hours  of  the  day,  when  this  assembly  of 
men  meet  together.  He  enjoys  a  great' for- 
tune handsomely,  without  launching  into 
expense;  and  exerts  many  noble  and  useful 
qualities,  without  appearing  in  any  public 
employment    His  wisdom  and  knowledge 
are  serviceable  to  all  that  think  fit  to  make 
use  of  them;  and  he  does  the  office  of  a 
counsel,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend 
to  all  his  acquaintance,  not  onlv  without  the 
profits  which  attend  such  offices,  but  also 
without  the  deference  and  homage  which 
are  usually  paid  to  them.    The  giving  of 
thanks  is  displeasing  to  him.  The  greatest 
gratitude  you  can  show  him,  is  to  let  him 
see  you  are  a  better  man  for  his  services; 
and  that  you  are  as  ready  to  oblige  others, 
as  he  is  to  oblige  you. 

In  the  private  exigencies  of  his  friends, 
he  lends  at  legal  value  considerable  sums 
which  he  might  highly  increase  by  rolling 
in  the  public  stocks.  He  does  not  consider 
in  whose  hands  his  money  will  improve 
most,  but  where  it  will  do  most  good. 

Eubulus  has  so  great  an  authority  in  his 
little  diurnal  audience,  that  when  he  shakes 
his  head  at  any  piece  of  public  news,  they 
all  of  them  appear  dejected;  and  on  the 
contrary,  go  home  to  their  dinners  with  a 
good  stomach  and  cheerful  aspect  when 
Eubulus  seems  to  intimate  that  things  go 
welL  Nay,  their  veneration  towards  him 
is  so  great,  that  when  they  are  in  other 
company  they  speak  and  act  after  him :  are 


wise  in  his  sentences,  and  are  no  sooner  sat 
down  at  their  own  tables,  but  they  hope  or 
fear,  rejoice  or  despond,  as  they  saw  him 
do  at  the  coffee-house.  In  a  word,  every 
man  is  Eubulus  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned. 

Having  here  given  an  account  of  the  se- 
veral reigns  that  succeed  each  other  from 
day-break  till  dinner-time,  I  shall  mention 
the  monarchs  of  the  afternoon  on  another 
occasion,  and  shut  up  the  whole  scries  of 
them  with  the  history  of  Toni  the  Tyrant;* 
who,  as  the  first  ministerof  the  coffee-house, 
takes  the  government  upon  him  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  and 
gives  his  orders  in  the  most  arbitrary  man- 
ner to  the  servants  below  him,  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  liquors,  coals,  and  cinders. 

R. 
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Nunquam  aliud  nnturn,  aliud  tapientia  dixit. 

Jur  Hat.  ziv.  321. 
<;  !  tart*  and  nature  alwayi  «peak  the  Mine. 

When  the  four  Indian  kings  were  in  this 
country,  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  often 
mixed  with  the  rabble  and  followed  them 
a  whole  day  together,  being  wonderfully 
struck  with  the  sight  of  every  thing  that  fs 
new  or  uncommon.  I  have,  since  their  de- 
parture, employed  a  friend  to  make  many 
inquiries  of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer, 
relating  to  their  manners  and  conversation, 
as  also  concerning  the  remarks  which  they 
made  in  this  country:  for,  next  to  the  form- 
ing a  right  notion  of  such  strangers,  I  should 
be  desirous  of  learning  what  ideas  they  have 
conceived  of  us. 

The  upholsterer  finding  my  friend  very 
inquisitive  about  these  his  lodgers,  brought 
him  some  time  since  a  little  bundle  of  pa- 
pers, which  he  assured  him  were  written 
by  king  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Rash  Tow,  and, 
I  as  he  supposes,  left  behind  by  some  mis- 
take.   These  papers  are  now  translated, 
and  contain  abundance  of  very  odd  observa- 
tions, which  I  find  this  little  fraternity  of 
kings  made  during  their  stay  in  the  isle  of 
Great  Britain.    I  shall  present  my  reader 
with  a  short  specimen  of  them  in  this  pa- 
per, and  may  perhaps  communicate  more 
to  him  hereafter.    In  the  article  of  London 
are  the  following  words,  which  without 
doubt  arc  meant  of  the  church  of  St  Paul : 
'On  the  most  rising  part  of  the  town 
there  stands  a  huge  house,  big  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  nation  of  which  I  am 
king.    Our  good  brother  E  Tow  O  Koam, 
king  of  the  Rivers,  is  of  opinion  it  was  made 
by  the  hands  of  that  great  God  to  whom  it 
is  consecrated.  The  kings  of  Granajah  and 
of  the  Six  Nations  believe  that  it  was 
created  with  the  earth,  and  produced  on 
the  same  day  with  the  sun  and  moon.  But 
for  my  own  part,  by  the  best  information 
that  I  could  get  of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to 


•  The  waiter  of  that  coffw-houao,  frequently  nick- 
named HirTJiomaa. 
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think  that  this  prodigious  pile  was  fashioned 
into  the  shape  it  now  bears  by  several  tools 
and  instruments,  of  which  they  have  a  won- 
derful variety  in  this  country.  It  was  pro- 
bably at  first  a  huge  misshapen  rock,  that 
grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the 
natives  of  the  country  (after  having  cut  it 
into  a  kind  of  regular  figure)  bored  and 
hollowed  with  incredible  pains  and  indus- 
try, till  they  had  wrought  in  it  all  those 
beautiful  v  aults  and  caverns  into  which  it  is 
divided  at  this  day.  As  soon  as  this  rock 
was  thus  curiously  scooped  to  their  liking, 
a  prodigious  number  of  hands  must  have 
been  employed  in  chipping  the  outside  of 
it,  which  is  now  as  smooth  as  the  surface  of 
a  pebble;  and  is  in  several  places  hewn  out 
into  pillars  that  stand  like  the  trunks  of  so 
many  trees  bound  about  the  top  with  gar- 
lands of  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  when 
this  great  work  was  begun,  which  must 
have  been  many  hundred  years  ago,  there 
was  some  religion  among  this  people;  for 
they  give  it  the  name  of  a  temple,  and  have 
a  tradition  that  it  was  designed  for  men  to 
pay  their  devotions  in.  And  indeed  there 
are  several  reasons  which  make  us  think 
that  the  natives  of  this  country  had  formerly 
among  them  some  sort  of  worship;  for  they 
set  apart  every  seventh  day  as  sacred:  but 
upon  my  goine  into  one  of  these  holy  houses 
on  that  day,  I  could  not  observe  any  cir- 
cumstance of  devotion  in  their  behaviour. 
There  was  indeed  a  man  in  black,  who  was 
mounted  above  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  ut- 
ter something  with  a  great  deal  of  vehe- 
mence; but  as  for  those  underneath  him, 
instead  of  paying  their  worship  to  the  deity 
of  the  place,  they  were  most  of  them  bow- 
ing and  curtsey  mg  to  one  another,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  them  fast  asleep. 

«  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two 
men  to  attend  us,  that  had  enough  of  our 
language  to  make  themselves  understood  in 
some  few  particulars.  But  we  soon  per- 
ceived these  two  were  great  enemies  to  one 
another,  and  did  not  always  agree  in  the 
same  story.  We  could  make  shin  to  gather 
out  of  one  of  them,  that  this  island  was  very 
much  infested  with  a  monstrous  kind  of 
animals,  in  the  shape  of  men,  called  whigs, 
and  he  often  told  us,  that  he  hoped  we 
should  meet  with  none  of  them  in  our  way, 
for  that  if  we  did,  they  would  be  apt  to 
knock  us  down  for  being  kings. 

'  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very 
much  of  a  kind  of  animal  called  a  tory,  that 
was  as  great  a  monster  as  the  whig,  and 
would  treat  us  as  ill  for  being  foreigners. 
These  two  creatures,  it  seems  are  born 
with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one  another,  and 
engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally  as  the 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  But  as  we 
saw  none  of  either  of  these  species,  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  our  guides  deceived  us 
with  misrepresentations  and  fictions,  and 
aroused  us  with  an  account  of  such  mon- 
sters as  are  not  really  in  their  country. 

•These  particulars  we  made  a  shift  to 
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pick  out  from  the  discourse  of  our  interpre- 
ters; which  we  put  together  as  well  as  wc 
could,  being  able  to  understand  but  here 
and  there  a  word  of  what  they  said,  and 
afterwards  making  up  the  meaning  of  it 
among  ourselves.  The  men  of  the  country 
are  very  cunning  and  ingenious  in  handi- 
craft works,  but  withal  so  very  idle,  that 
we  often  saw  young,  lusty,  rawboned  fel- 
lows, carried  up  and  down  the  streets  in 
little  covered  rooms,  by  a  couple  of  porters, 
who  are  hired  for  that  service.  Their  dress 
is  likewise  very  barbarous,  for  they  almost 
strangle  themselves  about  the  neck,  and 
bind  their  bodies  with  several  ligatures, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  are  the  occasion 
of  several  distempers  among  them,  which 
our  country  is  entirely  free  from.  Instead 
of  those  beautiful  feathers  with  which  we 
adorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy  up  a  mon- 
strous bush  of  hair,  which  covers  their 
heads,  and  falls  down  in  a  large  fleece  be- 
low the  middle  of  their  backs;  and  with 
which  they  walk  up  and  down  the  streets, 
and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their 
own  growth. 

4  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public 
diversions,  where  we  hoped  to  have  seen 
the  great  men  of  their  country  running 
down  a  stag,  or  pitching  a  bar,  that  we 
might  have  discovered  who  were  the  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  abilities  among  them; 
but  instead  of  that,  they  conveyed  us  into  a 
huge  room  lighted  up  with  abundance  of 
candles,  where  this  lazy  people  sat  still 
above  three  hours  to  see  several  feats  of 
ingenuity  performed  by  others,  who  it 
seems  were  paid  for  it 

*  As  for  tne  women  of  the  country,  not 
being  able  to  talk  with  them,  we  coula  only- 
make  our  remarks  upon  them  at  a  distance. 
They  Jet  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a 
great  length;  but  as  the  men  make  a  great 
show  with  heads  of  hair  that  are  none  of 
their  own,  the  women,  who  they  say  have 
very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot, 
and  cover  it  from  being  seen.  The  women 
look  like  angels,  and  would  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black 
spots  that  are  apt  to  break  out  in  their 
faces,  and  sometimes  rise  in  very  odd 
figures.  I  have  observed  that  those  little 
blemishes  wear  off  very  soon;  but  when 
they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they 
are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  another,  inso- 
much that  I  have  seen  a  spot  upon  the  fore- 
head in  the  afternoon,  which  was  upon  the 
chin  in  the  morning/ 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  breeches  and  petticoats,  with 
many  other  curious  observations,  which  I 
shall  reserve  for  another  occasion.  I  cannot 
however  conclude  this  paper  without  tak« 
ing  notice,  that  amidst  these  wild  remarks 
there  now  and  then  appears  something  very 
reasonable.  I  cannot  likewise  forbear  ob- 
serving, that  we  are  all  guilty  in  some  mea- 
sure of  the  same  narrow  way  of  thinking 
which  we  meet  with  in  this  abstract  of  the 
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Indian  journal,  when  we  fancy  the  customs, 
dresses,  and  manners  of  other  countries  are 
ridiculous  and  extravagant,  if  they  do  not 
resemble  those  of  our  own.  C. 


No.  5L  ]    Saturday,  jiftril  28,  171 1. 
ab 


nunc  »erTnonibin«  auram. 
Hot.  Lib.  2.  Ep.  1.  137. 
He  from  the  tajte  obscene  reclaims  our  youth. — Pope. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — My  fortune,  quality, 
and  person,  are  such  as  render  me  as  con- 
spicuous as  any  young  woman  in  town.  It 
is  in  my  power  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its  vanities, 
but  I  have  from  a  very  careful  education, 
contracted  a  great  aversion  to  the  forward 
air  and  fashion  which  is  practised  in  all 
public  places  and  assemblies.  I  attribute 
this  verv  much  to  the  style  and  manner  of 


e  style  a 
night  at* 


desire  of  multiplying  our  species,  and  that 
is  the  polite  Sir  George  Etheridgc;  if  I  un- 
derstand what  the  lady  would  be  at,  in  the 
play  called  She  would  if  She  could.  Other 
poets  have  here  and  there  given  an  intima- 
tion that  there  is  this  design,  under  all  the 
disguises  and  affectations  wnich  a  lady  may 
put  on;  but  no  author,  except  this,  has 
made  sure  work  of  it,  and  put  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  audience  upon  this  one  purpose 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  comedy. 
It  has  always  fared  accordingly;  for  whe- 
ther it  be  that  all  who  go  to  this  piece 
would  if  they  could,  or  that  the  innocents 
go  to  it,  to  guess  only  what  she  would  if 
she  could,  the  play  has  always  been  well 
received. 

It  lifts  a  heavy  empty  sentence,  when 
there  is  added  to  it  a  lascivious  gesture  of 
bodv;  and  when  it  is  too  low  to  he  raised 


the  Funeral,*  t-ven  by  that,  a  flat  meaning  is  enlivened  by 
making  it  a  double  one.  W  riters  who  want 
genius,  never  fail  of  keeping  this  secret  in 
reserve,  to  create  a  laugh  or  raise  a  clap. 
I,  who  know  nothing  of  women  but  from 
seeing  plays,  can  give  great  guesses  at  the 
whole  structure  of  the  fair  sex,  by  beim 


ing 
ted 


our  plays.  I  was  last 

where  a  confident  lover  in  the  play  speak 
ing  of  his  mistress,  cries  out — "Oh  that 
Harriet!  to  fold  these  arms  about  the  waist 
of  that  beauteous,  struggling,  and  at  last 
yielding  fair!"  Such  an  image  as  this  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  presented  to  a  chaste  and 

regular  audience.  I  expect  your  opinion  of  I  innocently  placed  in  the  pit,  and  insul 
this  sentence,  and  recommend  to  your  con-  |  by  the  petticoats  of  their  dancers;  the  ad- 
si deration,  as  a  Spectator,  the  conduct  of 
the  stage  at  present  with  relation  to  chas- 
tity and  modesty.  I  am,  Sir,  your  constant 
reader  and  well-wisher.' 

The  complaint  of  this  young  lady  is  so 
just,  that  the  offence  is  gross  enough  to  have 
displeased  persons  who  cannot  pretend  to 
that  delicacy  and  modesty,  of  which  she  is 
mistress.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  behalf  of  an  author.  If  the  audience 
would  but  consider  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
up  a  sprightly  dialogue  for  five  acts  to- 
gether, they  "would  allow  a  writer,  when 
he  wants  wit,  and  cannot  please  any  other- 
wise, to  help  it  out  with  a  little  smuttiness. 
I  will  answer  for  the  poets,  that  no  one 
ever  writ  bawdry,  for  any  other  reason  but 
dearth  of  invention.  When  the  author  can- 
not strike  out  of  himself  any  more  of  that 
which  he  has  superior  to  those  who  make 
up  the  bulk  of  his  audience,  his  natural  re- 
course is  to  that  which  he  has  in  common 
with  them ;  and  a  description  which  grati- 
fies a  sensual  appetite  will  please,  when  the 
author  has  nothing  about  him  to  delight  a 
refined  imagination.  It  is  to  such  a  poverty 
we  must  impute  this  and  all  other  sentences 
in  plays,  which  are  of  this  kind,  and  which 
are  commonly  termed  luscious  expressions. 

This  expedient  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  wit,  has  been  used  more  or  less  by  most 
of  the  authors  who  have  succeeded  on  the 
stage ;  though  I  know  but  one  who  has  pro- 
fessedly writ  a  play  upon  the  basis  of  the 


*  Tbe  Funeral,  or  Grief  Alamnde.  a  comedy  by  Sir 
Richard  Steele.— Much  to  tbe  honour  of  Sir  Richard,  he 
attended  to  tbe  letter  of  hia  fair  correapondeni.  and  in  a 
nbafqtieat  edition  of  hia  comedy,  eipmtged  all  tbe  ob< 


vantages  of  whose  pretty  persons  are  a 
great  help  to  a  dull  play.  When  a  poet 
nags  in  writing  lusciously,  a  pretty  girl  can 
move  lasciviously,  and  have  the  same  good 
consequence  for  the  author.  Dull  poets  in 
this  case  use  their  audiences,  as  dull  para- 
sites do  their  patrons;  when  they  cannot 
longer  divert  them  with  their  wit  or  hu- 
mour, they  bait  their  ears  with  something 
which  is  agreeable  to  their  temper,  though 
below  their  understanding.  Apicius  cannot 
resist  being  pleased,  if  you  give  him  an  ac- 
count of  a  delicious  meal;  or  Clodius,  if  you 
describe  a  wanton  beauty:  though  at  the 
same  time,  if  you  do  not  awake  those  in- 
clinations in  them,  no  men  are  better  judges 
of  what  is  just  and  delicate  in  conversation. 
But  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is  easier  to 
talk  to  the  man  than  to  the  man  of  sense. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  writers  of  least 
learning  are  best  skilled  in  the  luscious 
way.  The  poetesses  of  the  age  have  done 
wonders  in  this  kind;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  the  lady  who  writ  Ibrahim, f  for  intro- 
ducing a  preparatory  scene  to  the  very  ac- 
tion, when  the  emperor  throws  his  hand- 
kerchief as  a  signal  for  his  mistress  to  fol- 
low him  into  the  most  retired  part  of  the 
seraglio.  It  must  be  confessed  his  Turkish 
majesty  went  off  with  a  good  air,  but  me- 
thought  we  made  but  a  sad  figure  who 
waited  without.  This  ingenious  gentlewo- 
man, in  this  piece  of  bawdry,  refined  upon 
an  author  of  the  same  sex,£  who,  in  the 
Rover,  makes  a  country  *squire  strip  to  his 
Holland  drawers.  For  Blunt  is  disappoint- 
ed, and  the  emperor  is  understood  to  go  on 
to  the  utmost  The  pleasantry  of  stri  p  pin  g 


1  Mr*.  Mary  Pix. 
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almost  naked  has  been  since  practised 
(where  indeed  it  should  have  been  begun) 
very  successfully  at  Bartholomew  fair.* 

It  is  not  to  be  here  omitted,  that  in  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  female  composi- 
tions, the  Rover  is  very  frequently  sent  on 
the  same  errand;  as  I  take  it,  above  once 
every  act  Tins  is  not  wholly  unnatural; 
for,  they  say,  the  men  authors  draw  them- 
selves in  their  chief  characters,  and  the 
women  writers  may  be  allowed  the  same 
liberty.  Thus,  as  the  male  wit  gives  his 
hero  a  great  fortune,  the  female  gives  her 
heroine  a  good  gallant  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  But,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  play 
one  can  go  to,  but  the  hero  or  fine  gentle- 
man of  it  struts  off  upon  the  same  account, 
and  leaves  us  to  consider  what  good  office  he 
has  put  us  to,  or  to  employ  ourselves  as  we 
please.  To  be  plain,  a  man  who  frequents 
plays  would  have  a  very  respectful  notion 
of  himself,  were  he  to  recollect  how  often 
he  has  been  used  as  a  pimp  to  ravishing 
tyrants,  or  successful  rakes.  When  the 
actors  make  their  exit  on  this  good  occa- 
sion, the  ladies  are  sure  to  have  an  examin- 
ing glance  from  the  pit,  to  see  how  they 
relish  what  passes;  and  a  few  lewd  fools  are 
very  ready  to  employ  their  talents  upon  the 
composure  or  freedom  of  their  looks.  Such 
incidents  as  these  make  some  ladies  wholly 
absent  themselves  from  the  playhouse;  anil 
others  never  miss  the  first  day  of  a  play, 
lest  it  should  prove  too  luscious  to  admit 
their  going  with  any  countenance  to  it  on 
the  second. 

If  men  of  wit,  who  think  fit  to  write  for 
the  stage,  instead  of  this  pitiful  wav  of  giv- 
ing delight,  would  turn  their  thoughts  upon 
raising  it  from  such  good  natural  impulses 
as  are  in  the  audience,  but  arc  choaked  up 
bv  vice  and  luxury,  they  would  not  only 
please,  but  befriend  us  at  the  same  time. 
If  a  man  had  a  mind  to  be  new  in  his  way 
of  writing,  might  not  he  who  is  represented 
as  a  fine  gentleman,  though  he  betrays  the 
honour  and  bed  of  his  neighbour  and  friend, 
and  lies  with  half  the  women  in  the  play, 
and  is  at  last  rewarded  with  her  of  the  best 
character  in  it;  I  say,  upon  giving  the  co- 
medy another  cast,  might  not  such  a  one 
divert  th«*  audience  quite  as  well,  if  at  the 
catastrophe  he  were  found  out  for  a  traitor, 
and  met  with  contempt  accordingly?  There 
is  seldom  a  person  devoted  to  above  one 
darling  vice  at  a  time,  so  that  there  is  room 
enough  to  catch  at  men's  hearts  to  their 
good  and  advantage,  if  the  poets  will  at- 
tempt it  with  the  honesty  which  becomes 
their  character. 

There  is  no  man  who  loves  his  bottle  or 
his  mistress,  in  a  manner  so  very  aban- 
doned, as  not  to  be  capable  of  relishing  an 
agreeable  character,  that  is  in  no  way  a 
slave  to  either  of  those  pursuits.  A  man 
that  is  temperate,  generous,  valiant,  chaste, 

•  The  appearand  of  Lady  Mary,  a  rope  dancer  at 
Bartholomew  fair,  gave  occasion  to  this  proper  animad 


[No.  5* 

faithful,  and  honest,  may,  at  the  same  time, 
have  wit,  humour,  mirth,  good  breeding, 
and  gallantry.  While  he  exerts  these  lat- 
ter qualities,  twenty  occasions  might  be  in- 
vented to  show  he  is  master  of  the  other 
noble  virtues.  Such  characters  would  smite 
and  reprove  the  heart  of  a  man  of  sense, 
when  he  is  given  up  to  his  pleasures.  He 
would  see  he  has  been  mistaken  all  this 
while,  and  be  convinced  that  a  sound  con- 
stitution and  an  innocent  mind,  are  the  tfue 
ingredients  for  becoming  and  enjoying  life. 
AH  men  of  true  taste  would  call  a  man  of 
wit,  who  should  turn  his  ambition  this  way, 
a  friend  and  benefactor  to  his  country;  but 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  name  they  woula  give 
him,  who  makes  use  of  his  capacity  for 
contrary  purposes.  R. 


No.  52.]   Monday,  Jfiril  30,  1711. 

Omnes  ut  tecum  meritia  pro  tatibus  anno* 
Exijrat,  ft  pulchra  faciat  te  prole  parenten. 

Vtrg.  JEn.  i.  78. 

TO  crown  thy  worth,  she  thai!  be  erer  thine. 
And  make  thee  father  of  a  beauteous  line. 

An  ingenious  correspondent,  like  a 
sprightly  wife,  will  always  have  the  last 
word.  I  did  not  think  my  last  letter  to  the 
deformed  fraternity  would  have  occasioned 
any  answer,  especially  since  I  had  pro- 
mised them  so  sudden  a  visit;  but  as  they 
think  they  cannot  show  too  great  a  venera- 
tion for  my  person,  they  have  already  sent 
me  up  an  answer.  As  to  the  proposal  of  a 
marriage  between  myself  ana  the  match- 
less Hecatissa,  I  have  but  one  objection  to 
it;  which  is,  that  all  the  society  will  expect 
to  be  acquainted  with  her;  ana  who  can  be 
sure  of  keeping  a  woman's  heart  long, 
where  she  may  have  so  much  choice?  I 
am  the  more  alarmed  at  this,  because  the 
lady  seems  particularly  smitten  with  men 
of  their  make. 

I  believe  I  shall  set  my  heart  upon  her; 

and  think  never  the  worse  of  my  mistress 

for  an  epigram  a  smart  fellow  writ,  as  he 

thought,  against  her;  it  does  but  the  more 

recommend  her  to  me.    At  the  same  time 

I  cannot  but  discover  that  his  malice  is 

stolen  from  Martial: 

'  Tacta  places,  audita  places,  si  non  videare, 
Tou  pJaccs ;  neutro,  si  videare,  places.' 

1  Whilst  in  the  dark  on  thy  soft  hand  I  hung. 
And  hoard  the  tempting  Syren  in  thy  tongue, 
What  flamea,  what  darts,  what  anguish,  I  erxtur'4 1 
But  when  the  candle  enter  d,  I  was  cur  d.' 

*  Your  letter  to  us  we  have  received,  as 
a  signal  mark  of  your  favour  and  brotherly 
affection.  We  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  sec 
your  short  face  in  Oxford:  and  since  the 
wisdom  of  our  legislature  has  been  immor- 
talized in  your  speculations,  and  our  perso- 
nal deformities  in  some  sort  by  you  recorded 
to  all  posterity;  we  hold  ourselves  in  grati- 
tude bound  to  receive,  with  the  highest  re- 
spect, all  such  persons  as  for  their  extraor- 
dinary merit  you  shall  think  fit,  from  time 
to  time,  to  recommend  unto  the  board.  As 
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for  the  Pictish  damsel,  wc  have  an  easy 
chair  prepared  at  the  upper  end  rf  the 
table;  wheh  we  doubt  not  but  she  will 
grace  with  a  very  hideous  aspect,  and 
much  better  become  the  seat  in  the  native 
and  unaffected  uncomcliness  of  her  person, 
than  with  all  the  superficial  airs  of  the 
pencil,  which  (as  you  have  very  ingeniously 
observed)  vanish  with  a  breath,  and  the 
most  innocent  adorer  may  deface  the  shrine 
with  a  salutation,  and  in  "the  literal  sense  of 
our  poets,  snatch  atul  imprint  his  balmy 
kisses,  and  detour  her  melting  lips.  In 
short,  the  only  faces  of  the  Pictish  kind 
that  will  endure  the  weather,  must  be  of 
Dr.  Carbuncle's  die;  though  his,  in  truth, 
has  cost  him  a  world  the  painting;  but 
then  he  boasts  with  Zeuxcs,  in  xtcrnitatem 
/lingo;  and  oft  jocosely  tells  the  fair  ones, 
would  they  acquire  colours  that  would  stand 
kissing,  they  must  no  longer  paint,  but  drink 
for  a  complexion:  a  maxim  that  in  this  our 
age  has  been  pursued  with  no  ill  success;  and 
has  been  as  admirable  in  its  effects,  as  the 
famous  cosmetic  mentioned  in  the  Postman, 
and  invented  by  the  renowned  British  Hip- 
pocrates of  the  pestle  and  mortar;  making 
the  party,  after  a  due  course,  rosy,  hale, 
and  airj- ;  and  the  best  and  most  approved 
receipt"  now  extant,  for  the  fever  of  the 
spirits.  But  to  return  to  our  female  candi- 
date, who,  I  understand  is  returned  to  her- 
self, and  will  no  longer  hang  out  false 
colours;  as  she  is  the  nrst  of  her  sex  that 
has  done  us  so  great  an  honour,  she  will 
certainly  in  a  very  short  time,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  be  a  lady  of  the  most  celebrated 
deformity  now  living,  and  meet  with  many 
admirers  here  as  frightful  as  herself.  Rut 
being  a  long-headed  gentlewoman,  I  am 
apt  to  imagine  site  has  some  further  design 
than  you  have  yet  penetrated;  and  perhaps 
has  more  mind  to  the  Spectator  than  any 
of  his  fraternity,  as  the  person  of  all  the 
world  she  could"  like  for  a  paramour.  And 
if  so,  really  I  cannot  but  applaud  her  choice, 
and  shoufd  be  glad,  if  it  might  he  in  my 
power,  to  effect  an  amicable  accommoda- 
tion betwixt  two  fares  of  such  different  ex- 
tremes, as  the  only  possible  expedient  to 
mend  the  breed,  and  rectify  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  family  on  lx>th  sides.  And 
again,  as  she  is  a  lady  of  a  very  fluent  elo- 
cution, vou  need  not  fear  that  your  first 
child  will  be  born  dumb,  which  otherwise 
voq  might  have  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
of.  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  can  see  no- 
thing shocking  in  it;  for  though  she  has  not 
a  fare  like  a  john-applc,  yet  as  a  late  friend 
of  mine,  who  at  sixtv-fi've  ventured  on  a 
lass  of  fifteen,  very  frequently  in  the  re- 
maining five  years  of  his  life' gave  me  to 
understand,  that  .'us  old  as  he  then  seemed, 
when  they  were  first  married  he  and  his 
spouse  could  make  but  fourscore;  so  may 
madam  Hecatbn  very  justly  allege  here- 
after, that  as  long-visaged  as  she  may  then 
be  thought,  upon  their  wedding-day  Mr. 
Spectator  and  she  had  but  half  an  ell  of 
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face  betwixt  them;  and  this  my  worthy 
predecessor,  Mr.  Sergeant  Chin,  always 
maintained  to  Ik?  no  more  than  the  true 
oval  proportion  between  man  and  wife. 
But  as  this  may  be  a  new  thing  to  you,  who 
have  hitherto  had  no  expectations  from 
women,  I  shall  allow  you  what  tinje  you 
think  fit  to  consider  on  it;  not  without  some 
hojKj  of  seeing  at  last  your  thoughts  here*- 
upon  subjoined  to  mine,  and  which  is  an 
honour  much  desired  by,  sir,  your  assured 
friend,  and  most  humble  servant, 

•  HUGH  GOBLIN,  Pmn.' 

The  following  letter  has  not  much  in  it* 
but  as  it  is  written  in  my  own  praise,  I  can- 
not from  my  heart  suppress  it. 

'Sir, — You  proposed  in  your  Spectator 
of  last  Tuesday,  Mr.  Hohbs's  hypothesis 
for  solving  that  very  odd  phenomenon  of 
laughter.  You  have  made  tl»e  hypothesis 
valuable  by  espousing  itvourself;  for  had 
it  continued  Mr.  Hobbs's,  nobody  would 
have  minded  it.  Now  here  this  perplexed 
case  arises.  A  certain  companv  laughed 
very  heartily  upon  the  reading  of  that  very 
jxipcr  of  yours;  and  the  truth  of  it  is,  he 
must  be  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
constancy  that  could  stand  out  against  so 
much  comedy,  and  not  do  as  we  did.  Now 
there  are  few  men  in  the  world  so  far  lost 
to  all  good  sense,  as  to  look  upon  you  to  be 
a  man  in  a  state  of  folly  "inferior  to  him- 
self. " — Pray  then  how  do  you  justify  your 
hypothesis  of  laughter  .' 

•  Your  most  humble,  Q.  R.' 

'  Thursday,  Mir  Slth  of  the  month  of  fools. 

'Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter,!  must 
desire  you  to  recollect  yourself;  and  you 
will  find,  that  when  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  be  so  merry  over  my  paper,  you  laughed 
at  the  idiot,  the  German  courtier,  the  gaper, 
the  merry-andrew,  the  haberdasher,  the 
biter,  the'butt,  and  not  at 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

R.  'THE  SPECTATOR.* 


Na  53.]    Tuesday,  May  1,  1711. 


 Aliquamlo  burnt.*  ilnrmitut  Hnineru*. 

Hor.  .1r»  Pott  vcr.  3yj. 

Homer  himself  hath  h«vn  ohserv'il  to  nod. 

Automat  o« 

My  correspondents  grow  so  numerous, 
that  I  cannot  avoid  frequently  inserting 
their  applications  to  me. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — 1  am  v;lad  I  can  in 
form  you,  that  your  endeavours  to  adorn 
that  six,  which  is  the  fairest  part  of  the 
visible  creation,  are  well  received,  and  like- 
to  prove  not  unsuccessful.  The  triumph 
of  Daphne  over  her  sister  Lrtitia  has 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  at  several 
tea-tables  where  I  have  been  present;  and 
I  have  observed  the  fair  circle  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  you  considering  them  as 
reasonable  creatures,  and  endeavouring  to 
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banish  tliat  Mahometan  custom,  which  had 
too  much  prevailed  even  in  this  island,  of 
treating  women  as  if  they  had  no  souls. 
I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  the  finish- 
ing of  these  lovely  pieces  of  human  nature, 
besides  the  turning  and  applying  their  am- 
bition properly,  and  the  Keeping  them  up 
to  a  sense  of  what  is  their  true  me  int. 
Epictetus,  that  plain,  honest  philosopher, 
as  little  as  he  had  of  gallantry,  appears  to 
have  understood  them,  as  well  as  the  po- 
lite St  Evremont,  and  has  hit  this  point 
very  luckily.  *  When  young  women,'  says 
he,  'arrive  at  a  certain  age,  they  hear 
themselves  called  Mistresses,  and  arc 
made  to  believe  that  their  only  business  is 
to  please  the  men;  they  immediately  begin 
to  dress,  and  place  all  their  hopes  in  the 
adorning  of  their  persons;  it  is  therefore,' 
continues  he,  1  worth  the  while  to  endea- 
vour by  all  means  to  make  them  sensible 
that  the  honour  paid  to  them  is  only  upon 
account  of  their  conducting  themselves 
with  virtue,  modesty,  and  discretion.' 

•Now,  to  pursue  the  matter  yet  further, 
and  to  render  your  cares  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lair  ones  more  effectual,  I 
would  propose  a  new  method,  like  those 
applications  which  are  said  to  convey  their 
virtue  by  sympathy;  and  that  is,  that  in 
order  to  embellish  the  mistress,  you  should 
give  a  new  education  to  the  lover,  and 
teach  the  men  not  to  be  any  longer  dazzled 
by  false  charms  and  unreal  beauty.    I  can- 
not but  think  that  if  our  sex  knew  always 
how  to  place  their  esteem  justly,  the  other 
would  not  be  so  of^en  wanting  to  them- 
selves in  deserving  it.   For  as  the  being 
enamoured  with  a  woman  of  sense  and  vir- 
tue is  an  improvement  to  a  man's  under- 
standing ana  morals,  and  the  passion  is 
ennobled  by  the  object  which  inspires  it; 
so  on  the  other  side,  the  appearing  amiable 
to  a  man  of  a  wise  and  elegant  mind,  car- 
ries in  itself  no  small  degree  of  merit  and 
accomplishment.    I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  one  way  to  make  the  women  yet  more 
agreeable  is,  to  make  the  men  more  vir- 
tuous.   I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 

R.  B.' 


the  rules  of  honour  and  prudence;  and 
have  thought  it  an  observation  not  ill-made, 
that  where  that  was  wholly  denied,  the 
women  lost  their  wit,  and  the  men  their 
good  manners.  It  is,  sure,  from  those  im- 
proper liberties  you  mentioned,  that  a  sort 
of  undistinguish'ing  people  shall  banish 
from  their  drawing-rooms  the  best-bred 
men  in  the  world,  and  condemn  those  that 
do  not.  Your  stating  this  point  might,  I 
think,  be  of  good  use,  as  well  as  much 
oblitrc.  sir,  your  admirer  and  most  humble 
— ANNA  BELLA.' 


'April  26th. 

•  Sir, — Yours  of  Saturday  last  I  read, 
not  without  some  resentment;  but  I  will 
suppose,  when  you  say  you  expect  an  in- 
undation of  ribands  and  brocades,  and  to 
see  many  new  vanities  which  the  women 
will  fall  into  upon  a  peace  with  France, 
that  you  intend  only  the  unthinking  part 
of  our  sex;  and  what  methods  can  reduce 
them  to  reason  is  hard  to  imagine. 

•But,  sir,  there  are  others  yet,  that 
your  instructions  might  be  of  great  use  to, 
who,  after  their  best  endeavours,  are  some- 
times at  a  loss  to  acquit  themselves  to  a  cen- 
sorious world.  I  am  far  from  thinking  you 
can  altogether  disapprove  of  conversation 
between  ladies  and  gentlemen,  regulated  by 


No  answer  to  this,  till  Anna  Bella  sends 
a  description  of  those  she  calls  the  best- 
bred  men  in  the  world. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  a  gentleman 
who  for  many  years  last  past  have  been 
well  known  to  be  truly  splenetic,  and  that 
my  spleen  arises  from  having  contracted  so 
great  a  delicacy,  by  reading  the  best  au- 
thors, and  keeping  the  most  refined  com- 
pany, that  I  cannot  bear  the  least  impro- 
priety of  language,  or  rusticity  of  behaviour. 
Now,  sir,  I  have  ever  looked  upon  this  as 
a  wise  distemper;  but  by  late  observations 
find,  that  every  heavy  wretch,  who  has  no- 
thing to  say,  excuses  his  dulhess  by  com- 
plaining of  the  spleen.   Nay,  I  saw  the 
other  day,  two  fellows  in  a  tavern  kitchen 
set  up  for  it,  call  for  a  pint  and  pipes,  and 
only  oy  guzzling  liquor,  to  each  other's 
health,  and  by  wafting  smoke  in  each 
other's  face,  pretend  to  throw  off  the 
spleen.    I  appeal  to  you  whether  these 
dishonours  are  to  be  done  to  the  distemper 
of  the  great  and  the  polite.   I  beseech  you, 
sir,  to  inform  these  fellows  that  they  have 
not  the  spleen,  because  they  cannot  talk 
without  the  help  of  a  glass  at  their  mouths, 
or  convey  their  meaning  to  each  other 
without  the  interposition  of  clouds.    If  yo» 
will  not  do  this  with  all  speed,  I  assure  you, 
for  my  part,  I  will  wholly  quit  the  disease, 
and  for  the  future  be  merry  with  the  vul- 
gar.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant.' 

•  Sir,— This  is  to  let  you  understand  that 
I  am  a  reformed  Starer,  and  conceived  a 
detestation  for  that  practice  from  what  you 
have  writ  upon  the  subject.  But  as  you 
have  been  very  severe  upon  the  behaviour 
of  us  men  at  divine  service,  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  so  apparently  partial  to  the  w<  men, 
as  to  let  them  go  wholly  unobserved.  If 
they  do  every  thing  that  is  possible  to  at- 
tract our  eyes,  arc  we  more  culpable  thau 
they,  for  looking  at  them?  I  happened  last 
Sunday  to  be  shut  into  a  pew,  which  was 
full  of  young  ladies  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  beauty.  When  the  service  began,  I 
had  not  room  to  kneel  at  the  confession, 
but  as  I  stood  kept  my  eyes  from  wander- 
ing as  well  as  I  was  able,  till  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  who  is  a  Peeper,  resolved  to 


bring  down  my  looks  and  fix  my  devotion 
on  herself.  You  are  to  know,  sir,  that  a 
Peeper  works  with  her  hands,  eyes,  and 
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fin;  one  of  which  is  continually  in  motion, 
while  she  thinks  she  is  not  actually  the  ad- 
miration of  some  ogler  or  starcr  in  the  con- 
gregation. As  I  stood  utterly  at  a  loss  how 
to  behave  myself,  surrounded  as  I  was, 
this  Peeper  'so  placed  herself  as  to  be 
kneeling  just  before  me.  She  displayed  the 
most  beautiful  Ixisom  imaginable,  which 
heaved  and  fell  with  some  fervour,  while  a 
delicate  well-shaped  arm  held  a  fan  over 
her  face.  It  was  not  in  nature  to  command 
one's  eyes  from  this  object  I  could  not 
avoid  taking  notice  also  of  her  fan,  which 
had  on  it  various  figures  very  improper  to 
behold  on  that  occasion.  There  lay  m  the 
l>ody  of  the  piece  a  Venus  under  a'  purple 
canopy  furled  with  curious  wreaths  of  dra- 
pery, half  naked,  attended  with  a  train  of 
Cupids,  who  were  busy  in  fanning  her  as 
she  slept  Behind  her  was  drawn  a  satyr 
peeping  over  the  silken  fence,  and  threat- 
ening to  break  through  it  I  frequently 
offered  to  turn  my  sight  another  way,  but 
was  still  detained  by  the  fascination  of  the 
Peeper's  eyes,  who  had  long  practised  a 
skill  in  them,  to  recal  the  parting  glances 
of  her  beholders.  You  see  my  complaint, 
and  I  hope  you  will  take  these'mischicvous 
people,  the  Peepers,  into  your  considera- 
tion. I  doubt  not  but  you  will  think  a 
Peeper  as  much  more  pernicious  than  a 
Starer,  as  an  ambuscade  is  more  to  be  fear- 
ed than  an  open  assault  I  am,  Sir,  your 
mot  obedient  servant ' 

This  Peeper  using  both  fan  and  eyes,  to 
be  considered  as  a  Pict,  and  proceed  ac- 
cordingly. 

1  Kmc  Latinus  to  the  Spectator, 
greeting. 

'Though  some  may  think  we  descend 
from  our  imperial  dignity,  in  holding  cor- 
respondence with  a  private  litcrato;  vet  as 
we  have  great  respect  to  all  good  inten- 
tions for  our  sen' ice,  we  do  not  esteem  it 
beneath  us  to  return  vou  our  royal  thanks 
for  what  you  have  published  in  our  behalf, 
while  under  confinement  in  the  enchanted 
castle  of  the  Savoy,  and  for  your  mention  of 
a  subsidy  for  a  prince  in  misfortune.  This 
your  timely  zeal  has  inclined  the  hearts  of 
divers  to  be  aiding  unto  us,  if  we  could 
propose  the  means.    We  have  taken  their 
good-will  into  consideration,  and  have  con- 
trived a  method  which  will  be  easy  to 
those  who  shall  give  the  aid,  and  not  unac- 
ceptable to  us  who  receive  it    A  concert 
of  music  shall  be  prepared  at  Haberdash- 
erVhall,  for  Wednesday  the  second  of 
May,  and  we  will  honour  the  said  entertain- 
ment with  our  own  presence,  where  each 
person  shall  be  assessed  but  at  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.  What  we  expect  from 
you  is,  that  you  publish  these  our  royal  in- 
tentions, with  injunction  that  they  be  read 
at  all  tea-tables  within  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster;  and  so  we  bid  you 
heartilv  farewell. 

•L  ATINUS,  King  of  the  VoUcian*. 


'Given  at  our  court  in  Vincgar-vard, 
storv  the  third  from  the  earth,  April  28, 
1711. »  R. 
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 Strcnua  no*  exert*"  t  inertia. 

Ihr.  LQk  2.  Ep.  xi.  28. 
Lahorioui  fdlcnen  our  power*  rninlojn. 

The  following  letter  being  the  first  that 
I  have  received  from  the  learned  universitv 
of  Cambridge,  I  could  not  but  do  myself 
the  honour  of  publishing  it  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  sect  of  philosophers  which 
has  arose  in  that  famous  residence  of  learn- 
ing; and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  sect  this  age 
is  likely  to  produce. 

4  Cambridge,  April  26. 
1  Mr.  Spectator, — Believing  vou  to  be 
an  universal  encourager  of  liberal  arts  ami 
sciences,  and  glad  of  any  information  from 
the  learned  world,  I  thought  an  account  of 
a  sect  of  philosophers,  very  frequent  among 
us,  but  not  taken  notice  of  as  tar  as  I  can 
remember,  by  any  writers,  either  ancient 
or  modern,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
you.    The  philosophers  of  this  sect  are 
in  the  language  of  our  university  called 
Loungers.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  as  in  many 
other  things,  so  likewise  in  this,  the  an- 
cients have  been  defective;  viz:  in  men- 
tioning no  philosophers  of  this  sort  Some 
indeed  will  affirm  that  they  are  a  kind  of 
Peripatetics,  because  we  see  them  conti- 
nually walking  about.    But  I  would  have 
these  gentlemen  consider,  that  though  the 
ancient  Peripatetics  walked  much,  yet  they 
wrote  much  also;  witness,  to  the  sorrow  of 
this  sect,  Aristotle  and  others;  whereas  it 
is  notorious  that  most  of  our  professors 
never  lay  out  a  farthing  cither  in  pen,  ink, 
or  paper.    Others  are  for  deriving  them 
from  Diogenes,  because  several  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  sect  have  a  great  deal  of 
cynical  humour  in  them,  and  delight  much 
in  sunshine.  But  then,  again,  Diogenes  was 
content  to  have  his  constuit  habitation  in  a 
narrow  tub,  whilst  our  philosophers  are  so 
far  from  being  of  his  opinion,  that  it  is 
death  to  them  to  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  good  handsome  convenient  cham- 
ber but  for  half  an  hour.    Others  there  are 
who  from  the  clearness  of  their  heads  de- 
duce the  pedigree  of  loungers  from  that 
great  man  (I  think  it  was  either  Plato  or 
Socrates)  who,  after  all  his  study  and 
learning,  professed,  that  all  he  then  knew 
was,  that  he  knew  nothing.  You  easily  see 
this  is  but  a  shallow  argument,  and  may 
be  soon  confuted. 

'  I  have  with  great  pains  and  industry 
made  my  observation  from  time  to  time 
upon  these  sages;  and  having  now  all  ma- 
terials ready,  am  compiling  a  treatise, 
wherein  I  shall  set  forth  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  this  famous  sect,  together  with 
their  maxims,  austerities  manner  of  living, 
&c.    Having  prevailed  with  a  friend  whe 
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designs  shortly  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
Diogenes  Laertits,  to  add  this  treatise  of 
mine  by  way  of  supplement;  I  shall  now, 
to  let  the  world  see  what  may  be  expected 
from  me  (first  begging  Mr.  Spectator's 
leave  that  the  world  may  see  it)  briefly 
touch  upon  some  of  my  chief  observations, 
and  then  subscribe  mvself  your  humble 
servant.  In  the  first  place  I  shall  give  you 
two  or  three  of  their  maxims:  the  funda- 
mental one,  upon  which  their  whole  system 
is  built,  is  this  viz.  'That  time  being  an 
implacable  enemy  to,  and  destroyer  of  all 
things,  ought  to  be  paid  in  his  own  coin, 
and  De  destroyed  and  murdered  without 
mercy,  by  all  the  ways  that  can  be  invent- 
ed.' Another  favourite  saying  of  theirs  is, 
'That  business  was  only  designed  for 
knaves,  and  study  for  blockheads.'  A 
third  seems  to  be  a  ludicrous  one,  but  has 
a  sreat  effect  upon  their  lives;  and  is  this, 
*  That  the  devil  is  at  home.'  Now  for  then- 
manner  of  living:  and  here  I  have  a  large 
field  to  expatiate  in;  but  I  shall  reserve 
particulars  for  my  intended  discourse,  and 
now  only  mention  one  or  two  of  their 
principal  exercises.  The  elder  proficients 
employ  themselves  in  inspecting  morra  Ao- 
min um  multorum,  in  getting  acquainted 
with  all  the  signs  and  windows  in  the  town. 
Some  are  arrived  to  so  great  a  knowledge, 
that  they  can  tell  every  time  any  butcher 
kills  a  calf,  even-  time  an  old  woman's  cat 
is  in  the  straw;  and  a  thousand  other  mat- 
ters as  important  One  ancient  philosopher 
contemplates  two  or  three  hours  every  day 
over  a  sun-dial;  and  is  true  to  the  dial, 

"  A*  the  dial  to  the  mm. 

Although  it  be  not  shone  upon." 

Our  younger  students  arc  content  to  carry 
their  speculations  as  yet  no  farther  than 
bowling-greens,  billiard-tables,  and  such 
like  places.  This  may  serve  for  a  sketch 
of  my  design;  in  which  I  hope  I  shall  have 
your  encouragement  I  am,  Sir,  yours. ' 

I  must  be  so  just  as  to  observe  I  have  for- 
merly seen  of  this  sect  at  our  other  univer- 
sity;'though  not  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation which  the  learned  historian,  my 
correspondent,  reports  they  bear  at  Cam- 
bridge. They  were  ever  looked  upon  as  a 
people  that  impaired  themselves  more  bv 
their  strict  application  to  the  rides  of  their 
order,  than  any  other  students  whatever. 
Others  seldom  hurt  themselves  any  further 
than  to  gain  weak  eyes,  and  sometimes 
headaches;  but  these  philosophers  are 
seized  all  over  with  a  general  inability,  in- 
dolence, and  weariness,  and  a  certain  impa- 
tience of  the  place  they  are  in,  with  a  hea- 
viness in  removing  to  another. 

The  loungers  are  satisfied  with  being 
merely  part  of  the  number  of  mankind, 
without  distinguishing  themselves  from 
amongst  them.  They  may  be  said  rather 
to  suffer  their  time  to' pass  than  to  spend  it, 
without  regard  to  the  past,  or  prospect  of 
the  future.   All  they  know  of  this  life  is 


only  the  present  instant,  and  do  not  taste 
even  that  W  hen  one  of  this  order  hap- 
pens to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  the  expense 
of  his  time  is  transferred  to  his  coach  and 
horses,  and  his  life  is  to  be  measured  by 
their  motion,  not  his  own  enjoyments  or 
sufferings.  The  chief  entertainment  one 
of  these  philosophers  can  possibly  propose 
to  himself,  is  to  get  a  relish  of  dress.  This, 
inethinks,  might  diversify  the  person  he  is 
wean-  of  (his  own  dear  self)  to  himself.  I 
have  known  these  two  amusements  make 
one  of  these  philosophers  make  a  very 
tolerable  figure  in  the  world;  with  variety 
of  dresses  in  public  assemblies  in  town, 
and  quick  motion  of  his  horses  out  of  it; 
now  to  Bath,  now  to  Tunbridgc,  then  to 
Newmarket,  and  then  to  London,  he  has 
in  process  of  time  brought  it  to  pass,  that 
his  coach  and  his  horses  have  been  men- 
tioned in  all  those  places.    When  the  loun- 

Scrs  leave  an  academic  life,  and  instead  of 
lis  more  elegant  way  of  appearing  in  the 
polite  world,  retire  to  the  scats  of  their  an- 
cestors, they  usually  join  a  pack  of  dogs, 
and  employ  their  days  in  defending  their 
poultry  from  foxes;  I  do  not  know  any 
other  method  that  any  of  this  order  have 
ever  taken  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world; 
but  I  shall  enquire  into  such  about  this 
town  as  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being 
loungers  by  the  force  of  natural  parts, 
without  having  ever*ecn  a  university ;  and 
send  mv  correspondent  for  the  emlxllish- 
ment  of  his  book,  the  names  and  history 
of  those  who  pass  their  lives  without  any 
incidents  at  all;  and  how  they  shift  coffee-- 
houses and  chocolate-houses  from  hour  to 
hour,  to  get  over  the  insupportable  labour 
of  doing  nothing.  R. 
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 In  timet  in  Jecon>  rgro 

Naseuntur  Domini  Ptrs.  Sat.  t.  12S- 

Our  pamiont  play  I  he  tyrant  in  our  hrcaita. 

Most  of  the  trades,  professions,  and 
way's  of  living  among  mankind,  take  their 
original  either  from  the  love  cf  pleasure  or 
the  fear  of  want.  The  former,  when  it 
becomes  too  violent,  degenerates  into  luxu- 
ry, and  the  latter  into  avarice.  As  these 
two  principles  of  action  draw  different 
ways,  Persms  has  given  us  a  very  humour- 
ous account  of  a  young  fellow'  who  was 
nmsed  out  of  his  bed  in  order  to  be  sent 
upon  a  long  voyage,  by  Avarice,  and  after- 
wards overpersuaded  and  kept  at  home 
bv  Luxury.  I  shall  set  down  the  pleadings 
of  these  two  imaginary  persons,  as  they  are 
in  the  original,  with  "Mr.  Dryden's  trans- 
lation of  them : 

Mane,  pijer.  »Wti* :  mirge,  inquit  A  varit ia ;  eja 
Surge.  Nrfaa,  in»ut.  t»t%>\  inqtiil  Won  qsea.  flargs. 
Et  quid  affnm  '  Rnfitaa?  naperda*  advene  ponto, 
Ca»toreum,  n  .['!>  ' -  i  henuni.  thu».  lubrica  Coa. 
Tolle  reeen»  primua  piper  e  ttitiente  camclo. 
Verte  aliquid ;  jura,   ft«d  Jupiter  a u dirt.   £beu  t 
Raro,  rrfuatatum  disito  terebrare  snlinum 
Coo  loot  a*  pcrages,  xi  vivera  cum  Jove  lendia. 
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Jam  pueria  pellrtn  toccinctua,  rt  irnophoruni  apua ; 
Ocyiu  ad  navam.   Nil  nb*tat  quin  irnfw  va*ta 
j£ga?uui  rapiaa,  niai  anlrra  Luxnria  ante 
6ed<iriuin  uioriral;  Quo deinde im»ane  ruin?  dun? 
Quid  ■  i hi  via  ?  (alidoaub  pectore  mum  ula  bilia 
Intumuit,  quain  nnncxtinierit  urua  cicuuc  t 
Tun'  mare  tranailiaa?  Tibi  torta  rannahe  fulto 
Pirns  »it  in  tranwtrof  Veientanumque  rubrilum 
flxbalet  vapid  a  heaum  pke  eeaaili*  obha  ? 
Quid  petia?  Ut  nummi.  quo*  hie  quineunrc  modeatn 
N'utricra.*.  prrgant  avidoa  mjdare  dcuiicea  ? 
lndulrr  genio  earpaniuieflulri.i :  no.trtim  •  -i 
tluod  vi  via ;  cinta.  ct  mane*,  rl  Tabula  flea. 
Vive  memor  letiii;  fugit  bura.   Hoc  quod  loquor, 
Mtaat. 

En  quid  aft*  1   Doptiri  in  divcraum  acinderi*  hnino. 
Huneune.  an  bunc  acqtteri*  I— *  Sot.  v.  132. 

•  Whether  alone  or  in  thy  h.irloi'a  lap. 

When  thou  wooldet  take  a  lo/.y  uiorning'a  nap; 

I'd,  up.  any*  Avarice* ;  IIkhj  oiinr  it  again. 

Slrrir  ti-Tt  my  limba.  and  yawn'.*!,  hut  all  in  vain. 

Th*  ruiged  tyrant  no  denial  taken  ; 

At  bi«  command  th'  unw  iliinsiduceanl  wakea. 

What  murt  I  do?  be  erica;  What?  aaya  hia  lord; 

Wby  n*e.  make  ready,  and  go  straight  ntioard ; 

With  n*h.  from  Eunnc  nra*.  thy  veaael  freieht ; 

Flat  raator,  Coaa  wine*,  the  precioua  weight 

trf  pe^ier.  and  Safc-an  nir.  n». ,  tnk<- 

With  thy  own  band*,  from  the  lir'd  rnmel'*  hack. 

And  with  pnat-baxte  thy  running  market*  make; 

Be  »ui*  to  turn  tor  penny ;  lie  and  awear  ; 

Tin  arbrvkwaar  nn :  but  Jove,  thou  aay'at  will  bear. 

Swear,  tot  I.  or  *tarv>\  for  the  ilil'  imnu    r\m  ; 

A  tradesman  thou'  and  hnjie  to  go  to  h»av°n  1 

Reaniv'd  for  aea.  tlx*  tdave*  thy  bagifage  pack, 
Eacb  saddled  with  hi»  burd«n  ou  hia  back: 
Nothing  retard*  thy  to) age  now.  but  be,, 
That  aoft.  voluptuous  prince,  call'd  Luxury ; 
A«d  he  may  aak  thi*citil  question  ;  Fru-iul. 
Whatdo»t  thou  make  a  rhipboard  ?  To  what  end  ? 
Art  thou  of  BeUUein*  noble  college  free  ? 
9tark.  ftaring  mad.  that  thou  wonld'at  tem|>t  theaca? 
Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  nn  a  mntraaaUid, 
On  a  brown  George,  with  louay  nwabbere  fed ; 
Dead  wine.  Hint  mink*  of  the  Korachio,  aup 
From  a  fowl  jack,  or  grea*y  maple  cup? 
day  would'nt  thou  bear  all  thia.  to  raiae  thy  More, 
From  mi  i  th"  tmndrrd  to  s\\  hundred  more? 
Indulge,  and  to  tby  geniua  freely  give ; 
Foe,  not  to  live  at  eaae,  ia  not  to  live. 
Death  atalkf  behind  thee,  nnd  each  Hying  hour 
Due*  *ouie  loo*-  remnant  of  tin  life  devour. 
Live,  while  ilmu  liv'at ;  for  death  will  make  u*  all 
A  name,  n  nothing  but  an  old  wife'a  tale. 
Speak   wilt  thou  \vnricf  or  I'lfiKiir.- rhoov.- 
To  be  thy  lord  ?  Take  one,  and  one  rcfuae.' 

When  a  government  flourishes  in  con- 
quests, and  is  secure  from  foreign  attacks, 
it  naturally  falls  into  all  the  pleasures  of 
luxury;  and  as  these  pleasures  are  very 
expensive,  they  put  those  who  arc  ad- 
dicted to  them  upon  raising  fresh  supplies 
of  money,  by  all  the  methods  of  rapacious- 
ness  and  corruption;  so  that  avarice  and 
luxury  very*  often  become  one  complicated 
principle  of  action,  in  those  whose  hearts 
are  wholly  set  upon  ease,  magnificence, 
and  pleasure.  The  most  elegant  and  cor- 
rect of  all  the  Latin  historians  observes, 
that  in  his  time,  when  the  most  formidable 
states  of  the  world  were  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  republic  sunk  into  those  two  vices 
of  a  quite  different  nature,  luxurv  and  ava- 
rice:* abd  accordingly  describes  fcatiline  as 
one  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  other  men, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  squandered  away 
his  own.  This  observation  on  the  com- 
monwealth, when  it  was  in  its  height  of 
power  and  riches,  holds  good  of  all  go- 
vernments that  arc  settled  in  a  state  of  ease 


•  Alien!  appeteaa,  aui  profusm— Sal. 


and  prosperity.  At  such  times  men  natur- 
ally endeavour  to  outshine  one  another  in 
port  i  p  and  splendour,  and  having  no  fears  to 
alarm  them  from  abroad,  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  plea- 
sures they  can  get  into  their  possession; 
which  naturally  produces  avarice,  and 
an  immoderate  pursuit  after  wealth  and 
riches. 

As  I  was  humouring  myself  in  the  specu- 
lation of  those  two  great  principles  of  ac- 
tion, I  could  not  forbear  throwing  my 
thoughts  into  a  little  kind  of  allegory  or 
fable,  with  which  I  shall  here  present  my 
reader. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants 
engaged  in  a  perpetual  war  against  each 
other,  the  name  of  the  first  was  Luxury, 
and  of  the  second  Avarice.  The  aim  of 
each  of  them  was  no  less  than  universal 
monarchy  over  the  hearts  of  mankind. 
Luxurv  had  many  generals  under  him, 
who  did  him  great  service,  as  Pleasure, 
Mirth,  Pomp,  and  Fashion.  Avarice  was 
likewise  very  strong  in  his  officers,  being 
faithfully  served  by  Hunger,  Industry, 
Care,  and  Watchfulness:  he  had  likewise 
a  privy-counsellor  who  was  always  at  his 
elbow,  and  whispering  something  or  other 
in  his  ear:  the  name  of  this  privy-coun- 
sellor was  Poverty.  As  Avarice  con- 
ducted himself  by  the  counsels  of  Poverty, 
his  antagonist  was  entirely  guided  by  the 
dictates  and  advice  of  Plenty,  who  was  his 
first  counsellor  and  minister  of  state,  that 
concerted  all  his  measures  for  him,  and 
never  departed  out  of  his  sight.  While 
these  two  great  rivals  were  thus  contend- 
ing for  empire,  their  conquests  were  very 
various.  Luxury  got  possession  of  one 
heart,  and  Avarice  of  another.  The  father 
of  a  family  would  often  range  himself  un- 
der the  banners  of  Avarice,  and  the  son 
under  those  of  Luxury.  The  wife  and  the 
husband  would  often  declare  themselves 
on  the  two  different  parties:  nay,  the  same 
person  would  very  often  side  with  one  in 
nis  youth,  and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old 
age.  Indeed  the  wise  men  of  the  world 
stood  neuter;  but  alas!  their  numbers  were 
not  considerable.  At  length,  when  these 
two  potentates  had  wearied  themselves  with 
waging  war  upon  one  another,  they  agreed 
upon  an  interview,  at  which  neither  of 
their  counsellors  were  to  be  present.  It  is 
said  that  Luxury  began  the  parley,  and  af- 
ter having  represented  the  endless  state  of 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  told  his 
enemy,  with  a  frankness  of  heart  which  is 
natural  to  him,  that  he  believed  they  two 
should  be  very  good  friends  were  in  not  for 
the  instigations  of  Poverty,  that  pernicious 
counsellor,  who  made  an  ill  use  of  his  car, 
and  filled  him  with  groundless  apprehen- 
sions and  prejudices.  To  this  Avarice  re- 
plied, that  he  looked  upon  Plenty  (the  first 
minister  of  his  antagonist)  to  be  a  much 
more  destructive  counsellor  than  Poverty, 
for  that  he  was  perpetually  suggesting 
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pleasures,  banishing  all  the  necessary  cau- 
tions against  want,  and  consequently  un- 
dermining those  principles  on  which  the 
government  of  Avarice  was  founded.  At 
last,  in  order  to  an  accommodation,  they 
agreed  upon  this  preliminary;  that  each  of 
them  should  immediately  dismiss  his  privy- 
counsellor.  When  things  were  thus  far 
adjusted  towards  a  peace,  all  other  differ- 
ences were  soon  accommodated,  insomuch 
that  for  the  ftiture  thev  resolved  to  live  as 
good  friends  and  confederates,  and  to  share 
between  them  whatever  conquests  were 
made  on  cither  side.  For  this  reason,  we 
now  find  Luxury  and  Avarice  taking  pos- 
session of  the  same  heart,  and  dividing  the 
same  person  between  them.  To  which  I 
shall  only  add,  that  since  the  discarding  of 
the  counsellors  above-mentioned,  Avarice 
supplies  Luxury  in  the  room  of  Plenty,  as 
Luxury  prompts  Avarice  in  the  place  of 
Poverty.  C. 


No,  56.]   Friday,  May  4,  1711. 

Felice,  orrore  wo.   Lucmn,  L  454. 


Hippy  in  their  mirtake 


Thf.  Americans  believe  that  all  crea- 
tures have  souls,  not  only  men  and  women, 
but  brutes  vegetables,  nay,  even  the  most 
inanimate  things,  as  stocks  and  stones. 
They  believe  the  same  of  all  the  works  of 
art,  as  of  knives,  boats,  looking-glasses; 
and  that  as  any  of  these  things  perish,  their 
souls  go  into  another  world,  which  is  in- 
habited by  the  ghosts  of  men  and  women. 
For  this  reason  they  always  place  by  the 
corpse  of  their  dead  friend  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, that  he  may  make  use  of  the  souls  of 
them  in  the  other  world,  as  he  did  of  their 
wooden  bodies  in  this.  How  absurd  soever 
such  an  opinion  as  this  may  appear,  our 
European  philosophers  have  maintained 
several  notions  altogether  as  improbable. 
Some  of  Plato's  followers  in  particular, 
when  thev  talk  of  the  world  of  ideas,  enter- 
tain us  with  substances  and  beings  no  less 
extravagant  and  chimerical.  Many  Aris- 
totelians have  likewise  spoken  as  unintelli- 
gibly of  their  substantial  forms.  I  shall 
only  instance  Albertus  Magnus,  who,  in 
his  dissertation  upon  the  load-stone,  ob- 
serving that  fire  will  destroy  its  magnetic 
virtues,  tells  us  that  he  took  "particular  no- 
tice of  one  as  it  lay  glowing  amidst  a  heap 
of  burning  coals,  and  that  ne  perceived  a 
certain  blue  vapour  to  arise  from  it,  which 
he  believed  might  be  the  substantial  form, 
that  is  in  our  West  Indian  phrase,  the  soul 
of  the  loadstone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  one  of  their  countrymen  de- 
scended in  a  vision  to  the  great  repository 
of  souls,  or,  as  we  call  it  here,  to  the  other 
world;  and  that  upon  his  return  he  gave 
his  friends  a  distinct  account  of  every  thing 
he  saw  among  those  regions  of  the  dead.  A 


friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  formerly 
tioned,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  interpre- 
ters of  the  Indian  kings,  to  inquire  of  them, 
if  possible,  what  tradition  they  have  among 
them  of  this  matter:  which,  as  well  as  he 
could  learn  by  many  questions  which  he 
asked  them  at  several  times,  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: — 

The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Marra- 
ton,  after  having  travelled  for  a  long  space 
under  a  hollow  mountain,  arrived  at  length 
on  the  confines  of  this  world  of  spirits,  but 
could  not  enter  it  by  reason  of  a  thick  forest 
made  up  of  bushes,  brambles,  and  pointed 
thorns,  so  perplexed  and  interwoven  with 
one  another,  that  it  was  imj>ossible  to  find 
a  passage  through  it.  Whilst  he  was  look- 
ing about  for  some  track  or  pathway  that 
might  be  worn  in  any  part  of  it,  he  saw  a 
huge  lion  crouched  under  the  side  of  it, 
who  kept  his  eye  upon  him  in  the  same 
posture  as  when  he  watches  for  his  prey. 
The  Indian  immediately  started  hark, 
whilst  the  lion  rose  with  a  spring,  and 
leaped  towards  him.  Being  wholly  desti- 
tute of  all  other  weapons  he  stooped  down 
to  take  up  a  huge  stone  in  his  hand;  but  to 
his  infinite  surprise  grasped  nothing,  and 
found  the  supposed  stone  to  be  only  the  ap- 
parition of  one.  If  he  was  disapjxnnted  on 
this  side,  he  was  as  much  pleased  on  the 
other,  when  he  found  the  lion,  which  had 
seized  on  his  left  shoulder,  had  no  power 
to  hurt  him,  and  was  only  the  ghost  of  that 
ravenous  creature  which  it  appeared  to  be. 
He  no  sooner  got  rid  of  this  impotent  ene- 
my, but  he  marched  up  to  the  wood,  and 
after  having  surveyed  it  for  some  time,  en- 
deavoured to  press  into  one  part  of  it  that 
was  a  little  thinner  than  the  rest;  when 
again,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  the 
bushes  made  no  resistance,  but  that  he 
walked  through  briars  and  brambles  with 
the  same  ease  as  through  the  open  air;  and 
in  short,  that  the  whole  wood  was  nothing; 
else  but  a  wood  of  shades.  He  immediately 
concluded,  that  this  huge  thicket  of  thorns 
and  brakes  was  designed  as  a  kind  of  fence 
or  quickset  hedge  to  the  ghosts  it  enclosed; 
and  that  probably  their  soft  subst 
might  be  torn  by  these  subtle  points 
prickles  which  were  too  weak  to  nu 
any  Impressions  in  flesh  and  blood.  With 
this  thought  he  resolved  to  travel  through 
this  intricate  wood;  when  bv  degrees  he 
felt  a  gale  of  perfumes  breathing  upon  him, 
that  grew  stronger  and  sweeter  in  propor- 
tion as  he  advanced  He  had  not  proceeded 
much  further,  when  he  observed  the  thorns 
and  briers  to  end,  and  gave  place  to  a  thou- 
sand beautiful  green  trees  covered  with 
blossoms  of  the  finest  scents  and  colours, 
that  formed  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and 
were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those  ragged  scenes 
which  he  had  before  passed  through.  As 
he  was  coming  out  of  this  delightful  part 
of  the  wood,  and  entering  upon  the  plains 
it  enclosed,  he  saw  several  horsemen  rush- 
ing by  him,  and  a  little  while  after  he  heard 
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the  cry  of  a  pack  of  dogs.  He  had  not 
listened  long  before  he  saw  the  apparition 
of  a  milk-white  steed,  with  a  young  man  on 
the  back  of  it,  advancing  upon  full  stretch 
after  the  souls  of  about  a  hundred  beagles, 
that  were  hunting  down  the  ghost  of  a  hare, 
which  ran  away  before  them  with  an  un- 
speakable swiftness.  As  the  man  on  the 
milk-white  steed  came  by  him,  he  looked 
upon  him  very  attentively,  and  found  him 
to  be  the  young  prince  Nirharagua,  who 
died  about  half  a  vear  before,  and  by  rea- 
son of  his  great  virtues,  was  at  that  time 
lamented  over  all  the  western  parts  of 
America. 

He  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but 
he  was  entertained  with  such  a  landscape 
of  flowery  plains,  green  meadows,  running 
streams,  sunny  hills,  and  shady  vales,  as 
were  not  to  be  represented  by  his  own  ex- 
pressions, nor,  as  he  said,  by  the  concep- 
tions of  others.  This  happy  region  was 
peopled  with  innumerable  swarms  of  spi- 
rits, who  applied  themselves  to  exercise 
and  diversions,  according  as  their  fancies 
led  them.  Some  of  them  were  tossing  the 
figure  of  a  coit;  others  were  pitching  the 
shadow  of  a  bar;  others  were  breaking  the 
apparition  of  a  horse;  and  multitudes  em- 
ploying themselves  upon  ingenious  handi- 
crafts with  the  souls  of  departed  utensils, 
lot  that  is  the  name  which  in  the  Indian 
language  they  give  their  tools  when  thev 
arc  burnt  or  broken.  As  he  travelled 
through  this  delightful  scene,  he  was  very 
often  tempted  to  pluck  the  flowers  that 
rose  every  where  about  him  in  the  greatest 
variety  and  profusion,  having  never  seen 
several  of  them  in  his  own  country :  but  he 
quickly  found,  that  though  they  were  ob- 
jects of  his  sight,  they  were  not  liable  to 
his  touch.  He  at  length  came  to  the  side 
of  a  great  river,  and  being  a  good  fisher- 
man himself,  stood  upon  the  Danks  of  it 
some  time  to  look  upon  an  angler  that  had 
taken  a  great  many  shapes  of  fishes,  which 
lay  flouncing  up  and  down  by  him. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  this 
Indian  had  been  formerly  married  to  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  his  country,  by 
whom  he  bad  several  children.  This  couple 
were  so  famous  for  their  love  and  constancy 
to  one  another,  that  the  Indians  to  this  day, 
when  thev  give  a  married  man  joy  of  his 
wife,  wish  thev  mav  live  together  like 
Marraton  and  Yaratilda.  Marraton  had 
not  stood  long  by  the  fisherman,  when  he 
saw  the  shadow  of  his  beloved  Yaritilda. 
who  had  for  some  time  fixed  her  eves  upon 
liim,  before  he  discovered  her.  Her  arms 
were  stretched  out  towards  him,  floods  of 
tears  ran  down  her  eyes.  Her  looks,  her 
hands,  her  voice  called  him  over  to  her; 
and  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  tell  him 
that  the  river  was  impassable.  Who  can 
describe  the  passion  made  up  of  joy,  sor- 
row, love,  desire,  astonishment,  that  rose 
in  the  Indian  upon  the  sight  of  his  dear  Ya- 
ratilda*   He  could  express  it  by  nothing 


but  his  tears,  which  ran  like  a  river  down 
his  cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her.  He  had 
not  stood  in  this  posture  long,  before  he 
plunged  into  the  stream  that  lay  before  him; 
and  finding  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  phantom 
of  a  river,  walked  on  the  bottom  of  it  till 
he  arose  on  the  other  side.  At  his  approach 
Yaratilda  flew  into  his  arms,  whilst  Mar- 
raton wished  himself  disencumbered  of  that 
|  body  which  kept  her  from  his  embraces. 
After  many  questions  and  endearments  on 
both  sides,  she  conducted  him  to  a  bower 
which  she  had  dressed  with  all  the  orna- 
ments that  could  be  met  with  in  those 
blooming  regions.  She  had  made  it  gay 
beyond  imagination,  and  was  every  day 
adding  something  new  to  it.  As  Marraton 
stood  astonished  at  the  unspeakable  lieauty 
of  her  habitation,  and  ravished  with  the  fra- 
grancv  that  came  from  every  part  of  it, 
Yaratilda  told  him  that  she  was  preparing 
this  bower  for  his  reception,  as  well  Know- 
ing that  his  piety  to  his  God,  and  his  faith- 
ful dealing  towards  men,  would  certainly 
bring  him  to  that  happy  place,  whenever 
his  life  should  be  at  an  end.  She  then 
brought  two  of  her  children  to  him,  who 
died  some  years  before,  and  resided  with 
her  in  the  same  delightful  bower;  advising 
him  to  breed  up  those  others  which  were 
still  with  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
might  hereafter  all  of  them  meet  together 
in  this  happy  place. 

The  tradition  tells  us  further,  that  he 
had  afterwards  a  sight  of  those  dismal  ha- 
bitations which  are  the  portion  of  ill  men 
after  death;  and  mentions  several  molten 
seas  of  gold,  in  which  were  plunged  the 
souls  of  barbarous  Europeans,  who  put  to 
the  sword  so  many  thousands  of  poor  In- 
dians for  the  sake  of  that  precious  metal. 
But  having  alreadv  touched  upon  the  chief 
points  of  this  tradition,  and  exceeded  the 
measure  of  my  paper,  I  shall  not  give  any 
further  account  of  it.  C. 


No.  57.]    Saturday,  May  5,  1711. 

Quem  pnrgtare  potent  mulicr  galt-ata  pudorr-m, 
Qua  digit  a  aeiu  7   Jmt.  Pat.  vi.  351. 

What  gfitim:  of  fhame  in  woman'*  hrr-n*t  ran  lie, 
Inur'd  to  arms,  and  her  own  iex  to  fly.—Dryde*. 

WHXM  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer's 
Iliad,  discourses  with  her  husband  about 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  going  to  engage, 
the  hero,  desiring  her  to  leave  the  matter  to 
his  care,  bids  her  go  to  her  maids,  and  mind 
her  spinning:  by  which  the  poet  intimates 
that  men  and  women  ought  to  busy  them- 
selves in  their  proper  spheres,  and  on  such 
matters  only  as  are  suitable  to  their  respec- 
tive sex. 

I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young 
gentleman,  who  has  passed  a  great  part  of 
his  life  in  the  nursery,  and  upon  occasion 
can  make  a  caudle  or  a  sack-posset  better 
than  any  man  in  England."  He  is  likewise  a 
wonderful  critic  in  cambric  and  muslins,  and 
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will  talk  an  hour  together  upon  a  sweet- 
meat He  entertains  his  mother  every  night 
with  observations  that  he  makes  both  in 
town  and  court:  as  what  lady  shows  the 
nicest  fancy  in  her  dress;  what  man  of 
nuality  wears  the  fairest  wig;  who  has  the 
finest  linen,  who  the  prettiest  snuff-box, 
with  manv  other  the  like  curious  remarks 
that  may  be  made  in  good  company. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  very  frequently 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  rural  Andro- 
mache, who  came  up  to  town  last  winter, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  fox-hunters  in  the 
country.  She  talks  of  hounds  and  horses, 
and  makes  nothing  of  leaping  over  a  six- 
bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  waggish 
story,  she  gives  him  a  push  with  her  hand 
in  jest,  and  calls  him  an  impudent  dog;  and 
if  her  servant  neglects  his  business,  threat- 
ens to  kick  him  out  of  the  house.  I  have 
heard  her  in  her  wrath  call  a  substantial 
tradesman  a  lousy  cur;  and  remember  one 
day,  when  she  could  not  think  of  the  name 
of  a  person,  she  described  him  in  a  large 
company  of  men  and  ladies  by  the  fellow 
with  the  broad  shoulders. 

If  those  speeches  and  actions,  which  In 
their  own  nature  are  indifferent,  appear 
ridiculous  when  they  proceed  from  a  wrong 
sex,  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  one  sex 
transplanted  into  another,  appear  black 
and  monstrous.  As  for  the  men,  I  shall  not 
in  this  paper  any  further  concern  myself 
about  them;  but  as  I  would  fain  contribute 
to  make  womankind,  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  entirely  amia- 
ble, and  wear  out  all  those  little  spots  and 
blemishes  that  are  apt  to  rise  among  the 
charms  which  nature  has  poured  out  upon 
them,  I  shall  dedicate  this  paper  to  their 
service.  The  sp  *  which  I  would  here  en- 
deavour to  clear  them  of,  is  that  party  rage 
which  of  late  years  is  very  much  crept  into 
their  conversation.  This  is,  in  its  nature, 
a  male  vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry 
and  criKrl  passions  that  are  altogether  re- 
pugnant to  the  softness,  the  modesty,  and 
these  other  endearing  qualities  which  arc 
natural  to  the  fair  sex.  Women  were  form- 
ed to  temper  mankind,  and  soothe  them  into 
tenderness  and  compassion;  not  to  set  an 
ed^e  upon  their  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them 
those  passions  which  are  too  apt  to  rise  of 
their  own  arenrd.  When  I  have  seen  a 
pretty  mouth  tittering  calumnies  and  invec- 
tives,' what  would  1  not  have  given  to  have 
stopt  it*  How  have  I  been  troubled  to  see 
some  of  the  finest  features  in  the  world  grow 
pale,  and  tremble  with  party  rage?  Ca- 
milla is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the 
British  nation,  and  yet  values  herself  more 
upon  being  the  virago  of  one  partv,  than 
upon  being  the  toast  of  both.  The  dear 
creature,  about  a  week  ago,  encountered 
the  fierce  and  beautiful  Pcnthesilea  across 
a  tea-table;  but  in  the  height  of  her  :uiger, 
as  her  hand  chanced  to  shake  with  the 
earnestness  of  the  dispute,  she  scalded  her 
fingers,  and  spilt  a  dish  of  tea  upon  her 


petticoat.  Had  not  this  accident  broke  off 
the  debate,  nobody  knows  where  it  would 
have  ended. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  all  mv  female  rea- 
ders, and  which,  I  hope,  will  have 
weight  with  them.  In  short,  it  is  this,  that 
there  is  nothing  so  bad  for  the  face  as  party 
leal.  It  gives  an  ill-natured  cast  to  the  eye 
and  a  disagreeable  sourness  to  the  look;  be* 
sides  that  it  makes  the  lines  too  strong,  and 
flushes  them  worse  than  brandy.  I  have 
seen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as 
she  has  been  talking  against  a  great  lord, 
whom  she  had  never  seen  m  her  life;  and 
indeed  I  never  knew  a  partv-woman  that 
kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelve-month.  I 
would  therefore  advise  all  my  female  rea- 
ders, as  they  value  their  complexions,  to 
let  alone  all  disputes  of  this  nature;  though 
at  the  same  time,  I  would  give  free  liberty 
to  all  superannuated  motherly  partisans  to 
be  as  violent  as  they  please,  since  there  will 
be  no  danger  either  of  their  spoiling  their 
faces,  or  of  their  gaining  converts. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  a  man  makes  an 
odious  and  despicable  figure  that  is  violent 
in  a  party;  but  a  woman  is  too  sincere  to 
mitigate  the  fury  of  her  principles  with 
temper  and  discretion,  and  to  act  with  that 
caution  and  reservedness  which  are  requi- 
site in  our  sex.  When  this  unnatural  zeal 
gets  into  them,  it  throws  them  into  ten 
thousand  heats  and  extravagancies;  their 
generous  souls  set  no  bounds  to  their  love, 
or  to  their  hatred;  and  whether  a  whig  or 
a  tory,  a  lap-dog  or  a  gallant,  an  opera  or 
a  puppet-show,  be  the  object  of  it,  the  pas- 
sion, while  it  reigns,  engrosses  the  whole 
woman. 

I  remember  when  Dr.  Titus  Oates#  was 
in  all  his  glory,  I  accompanied  my  friend 
Will  Honeycomb  in  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance.  We  were  no  sooner  sat 
down,  but  upon  casting  my  eyes  about  the 
room,  I  found  in  almost  every  comer  of  it 
a  print  that  represented  the*  drctor  in  all 
magnitudes  ana  dimensions.  A  little  after, 
as  the  ladv  was  discoursing  with  mv  friend, 
and  held  her  snuff-box  in  her  hand,  who 
should  I  see  in  the  lid  of  it  but  the  doctor. 
It  was  not  long  after  this  when  she  had  oc- 
casion for  her  handkerchief,  which,  upon 
the  first  opening,  discovered  among  the 
plaits  of  it  the  figure  of  the  doctor.  Vpnn 
this  my  friend  Will,  who  loves  raillery, 
told  her,  that  if  he  was  in  Mr.  Tnulmc's 
place  (for  that  was  the  name  r.f  her  hus- 
band) he  should  be  made  as  uneasy  by  a 
handkerchief  as  ever  Othello  w;is.  '  I  am 
afraid,'  said  she,  *  Mr.  Hone  vcmb,  yon 
are  a  tory:  tell  me  trulv,  arc  vr.u  a  friend 
to  the  doctor,  or  not?'  Will,  instead  rf 
making  her  a  reply,  smiled  in  her  fare  (for 
indeed  she  was  vt'rv  prcttv)  and  tt  Id  her, 
that  one  of  her  patches  was  dropping  off. 

•  Thr  name  of  Dr.  T.  Oalw  is  h#re  *ubMiiut«!  for 
that  of  Dr.  Bachcverell,  w  lw  la  the  real  person  meant. 
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She  immediately  adjusted  it,  and  looking;  a 
little  seriously,  *  Well,'  says  she,  '  I  will 
be  hanged  if  you  and  your  silent  friend 
there  are  not  against  the  doctor  in  your 
hearts,  I  suspected  as  much  by  his  saying 
nothing. '  Upon  this  she  took  her  fan  in  her 
hand,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  again  dis- 
played to  us  the  figure  of  the  doctor,  who 
was  placed  with  great  gravity  among  the 
sticks  of  it.  In  a  word,  I  found  that  the 
doctor  had  taken  possession  of  her  thoughts, 
her  discourse,  and  most  of  her  furniture; 
but  finding  myself  pressed  too  close  by  her 
question,  I  winked  upon  my  friend  to  take 
his  leave,  which  he  aid  accordingly. 


No.  58.]      Monday,  May  7,  1711. 


I  t  picture  poena  erit- 


lior  Art  Pott.  vcr.  361. 
i  like  picture*  are. 

Nothing  is  so  much  admired,  and  so 
little  understood,  as  wit.   No  author  that  I 
know  of  has  written  professedly  upon  it; 
and  as  for  those  who  make  any  mention  of 
it,  they  only  treat  on  the  subject  as  it  has 
accidentally  fallen  in  their  way,  ami  that 
too  in  little  short  reflections,  or  in  general 
declamatory  flourishes,  without  entering 
into  the  bottom  of  the  matter.    I  hope 
therefore  I  shall  perform  an  acceptable 
work  to  my  countrymen,  if  I  treat  at  large 
upon  this  subject;  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do  in  a  manner  suitable  to  it,  that  I  may 
not  incur  the  censure  which  a  famous  critic* 
bestows  upon  one  who  had  written  a  trea- 
tise on  *thc  sublime'  in  a  low  grovelling 
style.    I  intend  to  lay  aside  a  whole  week 
for  this  undertaking,  that  the  scheme  of 
my  thoughts  may  not  be  broken  and  in- 
terrupted; and  I  dare  promise  myself,  if 
my  readers  will  give  me  a  week's  attention, 
that  this  great  city  will  be  very  much 
changed  for  the  better  by  next  Saturday 
night.    I  shall  endeavour  to  make  what  1 
say  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities,  but  if 
my  readers  meet  with  anv  paper  that  in 
some  parts  of  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  their 
reach,  I  would  not  have  them  discouraged, 
for  they  mav  assure  themselves  the  next 
shall  be  much  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  these  my 
speculations  is  to  banish  vice  and  ignorance 
out  of  the  territories  of  Great  Britain,  I 
shall  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to 
establish  among^  us  a  taste  of  polite  writing. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  set  my  readers  right  in  several  points 
relating  to  operas  and  tragedies;  and  shall 
from  time  to  time  impart  my  notions  of 
comedy,  aa  I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  re- 
finement and  perfection.  I  find  by  my 
bookseller,  that  these  papers  of  criticism, 
with  that  upon  humour,  have  met  with  a 
more  kind  reception  than  indeed  I  could , 
have  hoped  for  from  such  subjects;  for  this 

 — —  —  
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reason,  I  shall  enter  upon  my  present  un 
dertaking  with  greater  cheerfulness. 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers, 
I  shall  trace  out  the  history  of  false  wit,  and 
distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  it  as  they 
have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of  the 
world.  This  I  think  the  more  necessary  at 
present,  because  I  observed  there  were 
attempts  on  foot  last  winter  to  revive  some 
of  those  antiquated  modes  of  wit  that  have 
been  long  exploded  out  of  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  There  were  several 
satires  and  panegyric!  handed  about  in 
acrostic,  by  which  means  some  of  the  most 
arrant  undisputed  blockheads  about  the 
town  began  to  entertain  ambitious  thoughts, 
and  to  set  up  for  polite  authors.  I  shall 
therefore  describe  at  length  those  many 
arts  <\f  false  wit,  in  which  a  writer  docs  not 
show  himself  a  man  of  a  beautiful  genius, 
but  of  great  industry. 

The  first  species  of  false  wit  which  I 
have  met  with  is  very  venerable  for  its  an- 
tiquity, and  has  produced  several  pieces 
which  have  lived  very  near  as  long  as  the 
Iliad  itself:  I  mean  those  short  poems 
printed  among  the  minor  Greek  poets, 
which  resemble  the  figure  of  an  egg,  a  pair 
of  wings,  an  axe,  a  shepherd's  pipe,  and 
an  altar. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem, 
and  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  scho- 
lar's egg.  I  would  endeavour  to  hatch  it,  or 
in  more  intelligible  language,  to  translate  it 
into  English,  did  not  I  find  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  very  difficult;  for  the  author  seems 
to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  figure 
of  his  poem  than  upon  the  sense  of  it 

The  pair  of  wings  consist  of  twelve 
verses,  or  rather  feathers,  every  verse  de- 
creasing gradually  in  its  measure  according 
to  its  situation  in  the  wing.  The  subject  of 
it  (as  in  the  rest  of  the  poems  which  follow) 
bean  some  remote  affinity  with  the  figure, 
for  it  describes  a  god  of  love,  who  is  always 
painted  with  wings. 

The  axe  methinks  would  have  been  a 
good  figure  for  a  lampoon,  had  the  edge  of 
it  consisted  of  the  most  satirical  parts  of 
the  work;  but  as  it  is  in  the  original,  I  take 
it  to  have  been  nothing  else  but  the  posy  of 
an  axe  which  was  consecrated  to  Minerva, 
and  was  thought  to  have  been  the  same 
that  Epeus  made  use  of  in  the  building  of 
the  Trojan  horse;  which  is  a  hint  I  shall 
leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  critics.  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  the  posy  was  written 
originally  upon  the  axe,  like  those  which 
our  modern  cutlers  inscribe  upon  their 
knives;  and  that  therefore  the  posy  still  re- 
mains in  its  ancient  shape,  though  the  axe 
itself  is  lost. 

The  shepherd's  pipe  may  be  said  to  be 
full  of  music,  for  it  is  composed  of  nine  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  verses,  which  by  their  seve- 
ral lengths  resemble  the  nine  stops  of  the 
old  music;d  instrument,  that  is  likewise  the 
subject  of  the  poem. 

The  altar  is  inscribed  with  the  epitaph 
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of  Tnilus  the  son  of  Hecuba;  which,  by 
the  way,  m-ikes  me  believe,  that  these  false 

S'tces  of  wit  are  much  more  ancient  than 
e  authors  to  whom  they  are  generally 
ascribed;  at  least  I  will  never  be  persuaden, 
that  so  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could 
have  been  the  author  of  any  such  simple 
works. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in 
these  performances  who  was  not  a  kind  of 
painter,  or  at  least  a  designer.  He  was  first 
of  all  to  draw  the  outline  of  the  subject 
which  he  intended  to  write  upon,  and  after- 
wards conform  the  description  to  the  figure 
of  his  subject  The  poetry  was  to  contract 
or  dilate  itself  according  to  the  mould  in 
which  it  was  cast.  In  a  word,  the  verses 
were  to  be  cramped  or  extended  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  frame  that  was  prepared 
for  them ;  and  to  undergo  the  fate  of  those 
persons  whom  the  tyrant  Procustes  used 
to  lodge  in  his  iron  bed;  if  they  were  too 
short,  he  stretched  them  on  a  rack;  and  if 
they  were  too  long,  chopped  off  a  part  of 
their  legs,  till  they  fitted  the  couch  which 
he  had  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obsolete  kind 
of  wit  in  one  of  the  following  verses  in  his 
Mac  Flecno;  which  an  English  reader  can- 
not understand,  who  dees  not  know  that 
there  are  those  little  poems  above-men- 
tioned in  the  shape  of  wings  and  altars; 

4  Chon«»  for  thy  command 

flomo  peaceful  province  in  acrostic  land; 

There  mny  nt  thou  winp  dixplay.  and  altar*  raite. 

And  torture  one  poor  word  a  thousand  ways 1 

This  fashion  of  false  wit  was  revived  by 
several  poets  of  the  last  age,  and  in  par- 
ticular may  be  met  with  among  Mr.  Her- 
bert's p<xnis;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in 
the  translation  of  Du  Bartas.  I  do  not  re- 
member any  other  kind  of  work  among  the 
moderns  which  more  resembles  the  per- 
formances I  have  mentioned,  than  that 
famous  picture  of  king  Charles  the  First, 
which  has  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  writ- 
ten in  the  lines  of  the  face,  and  the  hair  of 
the  head.  When  I  was  last  at  Oxford,  I 
perused  one  of  the  whiskers,  and  was  read- 
ing the  other,  but  could  not  go  so  far  in  it  as 
I  would  have  done,  by  reason  of  the  im- 

Eitience  of  mv  friends  and  fellow-travel - 
rs,  who  all  of  them  pressed  to  see  such  a 
piece  of  curiosity.  I  have  since  heard,  that 
there  is  now  an  eminent  writing-master  in 
town,  who  has  transcribed  all  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  a  full-bottomed  periwig;  and  if 
the  fashion  should  introduce  the  thick  kind 
of  wigs,  which  were  in  vogue  some  years 
ago,  he  promises  to  add  two  or  three  super- 
numerary locks  that  shall  contain  all  the 
Apocrypha.  He  designed  this  wig  origi- 
nally for  king  William,  having  disposed  of 
the  two  books  of  Kings  in  the  two  forks  of 
the  foretop;  but  that  glorious  monarch  dy- 
ing before  the  wig  was  finished,  there  is  a 
space  left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any  one  that 
has  a  mind  to  purchase  it 
But  to  return  to  our  ancient  poems  in  pic- 


[No.  59. 

ture.  I  would  humbly  propose,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  modern  smatterers  in  poetry, 
that  they  would  imitate  their  brethren 
among  the  ancients  in  those  ingenious  de- 
vices. I  have  communicated  this  thought 
to  a  young  poetical  lover  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  intends  to  present  his  mistress 
with  a  copy  of  verses  made  in  the  shape  of 
her  fan :  and  if  he  tells  me  true,  has  alrea- 
dy finished  the  three  first  sticks  of  it.  He 
has  likewise  promised  me  to  get  the  mea- 
sure of  his  mistress's  marriage  finger,  with 
a  design  to  make  a  posy  in  the  fashion  of  a 
ring,  which  shall  exactly  fit  it  It  is  so  very 
easy  to  enlarge  upon  a  good  hint  that  I 
do  not  question  but  my  ingenious  readers 
will  apply  what  I  have  said  to  many  other 
particulars:  and  that  we  shall  see  the  town 
filled  in  a  very  little  time  with  poetical  tip- 
pets handkerchiefs,  snuff-boxes,  and  the 
like  female  ornaments.  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  with  a  word  of  advice  to  those  ad- 
mirable English  authors  who  call  them- 
selves Pindaric  writers,  that  they  would  ap- 
ply themselves  to  this  kind  of  wit  without  loss 
of'time,  as  being  provided  better  than  any 
other  poets  with  verses  of  all  sizes  and  di- 
mensions.  C. 


No.  59.]    Tuesday,  May  8,  1711. 
Operoac  nihil  ajcunt.  &x«ca. 
Bu»y  about  nothing. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
every  man  would  be  a  wit  if  he  could;  and 
notwithstanding  pedants  of  a  pretended 
depth  and  solidity  arc  apt  to  decry  the  wri- 
tings of  a  polite  author,  as  flash  and  froth, 
they  all  of  them  show  upon  occasion,  that 
they  would  spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the 
character  of  those  whom  they  seem  to  des- 
pise. For  this  reason  we  often  find  them 
endeavouring  at  works  of  fancy,  which  cost 
them  infinito  pangs  in  the  production.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  a  man  had  better  be  a  galley 
slave  than  a  wit,  were  one  to  gain  that  title 
by  those  elaborate  trifles  which  have  been 
the  inventions  of  such  authors  as  were 
often  masters  of  great  learning,  but  no 
genius. 

In  my  last  paper  I  mentioned  some  of 
those  false  wits  among  the  ancients,  and 
in  this  shall  give  the  reader  two  or  three 
other  species  of  them,  that  flourished  in  the 
same  early  ages  of  the  world.  The  first  I 
shall  produce  are  the  lipogrammatists  or 
letter-droppers  of  antiquity,  that  would  take 
an  exception,  without  any  reason,  against 
some  particular  letter  in  the  alphabet,  so 
as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole  poem. 
One  Tryphiodorus  was  a  great  master  in 
this  kind  of  writing.  He  composed  an 
Odyssey  or  epic  poem  on  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses,  consisting  of  four  and  twenty 
books,  having  entirely  banished  the  letter  a 
from  his  first  book,  which  was  called  Alpha 
(as  luewt  a  non  lucendo)  because  there  was 
not  an  Alpha  in  it.  His  second  book  was  in- 
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scribed  Beta  for  the  same  reason.  In  short, 
the  poet  excluded  the  whole  four  and  twen- 
ty letters  in  their  turns,  and  showed  them, 
one  after  another,  that  he  could  do  his  bu- 
siness without  them. 

It  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to  have 
seen  tliis  poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter, 
as  much  as  another  would  a  false  quantity, 
and  making  his  escape  from  it  through  the 
several  Greek  dialects,  when  he  was  press- 
ed with  it  in  any  particular  syllable.  For  the 
most  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole 
language  was  rejected,  like  a  diamond  with 
a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  blemished  with 
a  wrong  letter.  I  shall  only  observe  upon 
this  head,  that  if  the  work  I  have  here 
mentioned  had  now  been  extant,  the  Odys-  j 
sey  of  Typhiodorus,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  oftener  quoted  by  our 
learned  pedants,  than  the  Odyssey  of  Ho- 
mer. What  a  perpetual  fund  would  it 
liave  been  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases, 
unusual  barbarisms  and  rusticities,  absurd 
spellings,  and  complicated  dialects  ?  I 
make  no  question  but  it  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
treasures  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

I  find  likewise  among  the  ancients  that 
ingenious  kind  of  conceit,  which  the  mo- 
dems distinguish  by  the  name  of  a  rebus, 
that  does  not  sink  a  letter,  but  a  whole 
word,  bv  substituting  a  picture  in  its  place. 
When  Caesar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Roman  mint,  he  placed  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant upon  the  reverse  of  the  public  money; 
the  word  Czsar  signifving  an  elephant  in 
the  Punic  language.  This  was  artificially 
contrived  by  Cxsar,  because  it  was  not 
lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  his  own 
figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth. 
Cicero,  who  was  so  called  from  the  foun- 
der of  his  family,  that  was  marked  on  the 
note  with  a  little  wen  like  a  vetch  (which 
is  CVrrr in  Latin,)  instead  of  M;uvusTuUius 
Cicero,  ordered  the  words  Marcus  Tullius, 
with  a  figure  of  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them, 
to  be  inscribed  on  a  public  monument. 
This  was  done  probably  to  show  that  he 
was  neither  ashamed  of  his  name  or  family, 
notwithstanding  the  envy  of  his  competi- 
tors had  often  reproached  him  with  l*)th. 
In  the  same  manner  we  read  of  a  famous 
building  that  was  marked  in  several  parts 
of  it  with  the  figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard ; 
those  words  in  Greek  havmg  been  the 
mmu  II  of  the  architects,  who  by  the  laws 
of  their  country  were  never  permitted  to 
inscribe  their  own  names  upon  their  works. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  thought,  that  the 
forelock  of  the  horse  in  the  antique  eques- 
trian statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  represents 
at  a  distance  the  shape  of  an  owl,  to  inti- 
mate the  country  of  the  statuary,  who,  in 
all  probability,  was  an  Athenian.  Tins 
kim!  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue  among 
our  own  countrymen  about  an  age  or  two 
ago,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique 
reason,  as  the  ancients  above-mentioned, 
but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty. 


Among  innumerable  instances  that  may  be 
given  of  this  nature,  I  shall  produce  the 
device  of  one  Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  find  it 
mentioned  bv  our  learned  Camden  in  his 
Remains.  Mr.  Newberry,  to  represent  his 
name  by  a  picture,  hung  up  at  his  door  the 
sign  of  a  yew-tree,  that  bad  seven]  berries 
upon  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  great 
golden  N  hung  upon  a  bough  of  a  tree, 
which  by  the  help  of  a  little  false  spelling 
made  up  the  word  N-ew-berry. 

I  shall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  rebus, 
which  has  been  lately  hewn  out  in  free- 
stone, and  erected  over  two  of  the  portals 
of  Blenheim  House,  being  the  figure  of  a 
monstrous  lion  tearing  to  pieces  a  little 
cock.  For  the  better  understanding  of 
which  device,  I  must  acquaint  mv  English 
reader,  that  a  cock  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  called  in  Latin  by  the  same  word  that 
signifies  a  Frenchman,  as  a  lion  is  an  em- 
blem of  the  English  nation.  Such  a  device 
in  so  noble  a  pile  of  building,  looks  like  a 
pun  in  an  heroic  poem;  and  I  am  very 
sorry  the  truly  ingenious  architect  would 
suffer  the  statuary  to  blemish  his  excel- 
lent plan  with  so  poor  a  conceit.  But  I 
hope  what  I  have  said  will  gain  quarter  for 
the  cock,  and  deliver  him  out  of  the  Uon's 
paw. 

I  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  con- 
ceit of  making  an  echo  talk  sensibly,  and 
give  rational  answers.  If  this  could  be  ex- 
cusable in  any  writer,  it  would  be  in  Ovid, 
where  he  introduces  the  echo  as  a  nymph, 
before  she  was  worn  away  into  nothing  hut 
a  voice.  The  learned  Erasmus,  though  a 
man  of  wit  and  genius,  has  composed  a 
dialogue  upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and 
made  use  of  an  echo  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  extraordinary  linguist,  for  she 
answers  tne  persons  she  talks  with  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  according  as 
she  found  the  syllables  which  she  was  to 
repeat  in  any  of  those  learned  languages. 
Hudibras,  in  ridicule  of  this  false  kind  of 
wit,  has  described  Bruin  bewailing  the  loss 
of  his  l)car  to  a  solitary  echo,  who  is  of 
great  use  to  the  poet  in  several  distichs, 
as  she  does  not  only  repeat  after  him,  but 
helps  out  his  verse,  and  furnishes  him  with 
rhymes, 

'  He  rag'd,  and  kept  a«  heavy  n  roil  as 
Btout  Hercules  for  loss  of  Hylaa ; 
Forcing  the  valleys  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  hi«  sad  regret; 
He  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  hit  hair, 
For  los*  of  his  dear  rrony  benr. 
That  Echo  from  the  hollow  ground 
His  doleful  wailing*  did  resound 
More  wistfully  by  many  tiroes. 
Than  in  small  poet's  splay  foot  rhymes. 
That  make  ber.  in  their  rueful  stories. 
To  answer  to  int  rogatories, 
And  most  unronsrionahly  depose 
Things  of  which  she  nothing  knows; 
And  when  »!>••  him  said  all  she  can  »ay 
Tis  wrested  to  the  lover's  fancy. 
Quoth  be.  u  whither,  wicked  Bruin. 
Art  thou  tied  to  my  Kcho,  Asia  ? 


I  thought  Mi'  hadst  scorn'd  to  budge  a  step 
For  fear.   (Quoth  Echo)  .Worry  gurp. 
Am  I  not  here  to  take  thy  part  f 
Then  what  has  quell  d  thy  stubborn  heart  7 
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Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  ? 
Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it. 
For  thy  dear  nakc.   (Quoth  she)  Mum  bndgtt 
Think  M  thou  twill  not  lie  laid  'i  th'  dish. 
Thou  turnst  thy  back  1   (Quoth  Kcho)  Puk  I 
To  run  from  ih.we  th'  hadst  overcome 
Thus  cowardly  1  (Quoth  Echo)  Mum. 
But  what  a  vengeance  makm^thec  fly 

OrTthou'h^st'no  thoiig^tof  me, 

Nor  what  I  have  endurd  for  thee. 

Yet  shame  and  honour  might  prevail 

To  keep  tbee  thus  from  turning  tail : 

For  who  would  grudge  to  sp^nd  hi*  blood  in 

Hia  honour's  cause  1  (Quoth  she)  A puddtng  ' 

c. 


No.  60.]  Wednesday,  May  9  1711. 

Hoe  eat  quod  pallet  1  Cur  quia  non  prandeat,  liocest. 

I*  it  for  this  you  gain  those  meagre  looks. 
And  sacrifice  your  dinner  to  your  books  7 

Several  kinds  of  false  wit  that  vanished 
in  the  refined  ages  of  the  world,  discovered 
themselves  again  in  the  time  of  monkish 
ignorance. 

As  the  monks  were  the  masters  of  all 
that  little  learning  which  was  then  extant, 
and  had  their  whole  lives  entirely  disen- 
gaged from  business,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
several  of  them,  who  wanted  genius  for 
higher  performances,  employed  many 
hours  in  the  composition" of  such  tricks  in 
writing,  as  required  much  time  and  little 
capacity.  I  have  seen  half  the  /Eneid 
turned  into  Latin  rhymes  by  one  of  the 
beaux  esprits  of  that  dark  age:  who  says 
in  his  preface  to  it,  that  the  JEneid  wanted 
nothing  but  the  sweets  of  rhyme  to  make 
it  the  most  perfect  work  in  its  kind.  I  have 
likewise  seen  a  hymn  in  hexameters  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  filled  a  whole 
book,  though  it  consisted  but  of  the  eight 
following  words: 

'  Tot,  tibi,  aunt,  Virgo,  dote*,  qnot,  sidera,  eeelo.* 
1  Thou  bast  aa  many  virtues,  0  Virgin,  as  there  are 
stare  in  heaven.' 

The  poet  rung  the  changes  upon  these 
eight  several  words,  and  oy  that  means 
made  his  verses  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  virtues  and  the  stars  which  they  cele- 
brated. It  is  no  wonder  that  men  who 
had  so  much  time  upon  their  hand  did  not 
only  restore  all  the  antiquated  pieces  of 
false  wit,  but  enriched  the  world  with  in- 
ventions of  their  own.  It  was  to  this  age 
that  we  owe  the  productions  of  anagrams, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  a  transmutation  of 
one  word  into  another,  or  the  turning  of 
the  same  set  of  letters  into  different  words; 
which  may  change  night  into  day,  or  black 
into  white,  if  Chance,  who  is  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  these  sorts  of  composi- 
tion, shall  so  direct  I  remember  a  witty 
author,  in  allusion  to  this  kind  of  writing, 
calls  his  rival,  who  (it  seems)  was  distort- 
ed, and  had  his  limbs  set  in  places  that  did 
not  properly  belong  to  them,  4  the  anagram 
of  a  man.* 

When  the  anagrammatist  takes  a  name 
to  work  upon,  he  considers  it  at  first  as  a 


mine  not  broken  up,  which  will  not  show 
the  treasure  it  contains,  till  he  shall  have 
spent  many  hours  in  the  search  of  it;  for  it  is 
his  business  to  find  out  one  word  that  con- 
ceals itself  in  another,  and  to  examine  the 
letters  in  all  the  variety  of  stations  in  which 
they  can  possibly  be  ranged.  I*  have  heard 
of  a  gentleman  who,  when  this  kind  of  wit 
was  in  fashion,  endeavoured,  to  gain  his 
mistress's  heart  by  it.  She  was  one  of  the 
finest  women  of  her  age,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lady  Mary  Boon.  The  lover  not 
being  able  to  make  any  thing  of  Mary,  by 
certain  liberties  indulged  to  this  kind  of 
writing,  converted  it  into  Moll;  and  after 
having  shut  himself  up  for  a  half  year, 
with  indefatigable  industry  produced  an 
anagram.  Upon  the  presenting  it  to  his 
mistress,  who  was  a  little  vexed  in  her 
heart  to  see  herself  degraded  into  Moll 
Boon,  she  told  him,  to  his  infinite  surprise, 
that  he  had  mistaken  her  surname,  for  that 
it  was  not  Boon,  bttt  Bohun. 

'  — — —  Ibi  omnis 
Effusus  labor  ' 

The  lover  was  thunder-struck  with  his 
misfortune,  insomuch  that  in  a  little  time 
after  he  lost  his  senses,  which  indeed  had 
been  very  much  impaired  by  that  continual 
application  he  had  given  to  his  anagram. 

The  acrostic  was  probably  invented  about 
the  same  time  with  the  anagram,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  inven- 
tor of  the  one  or  the  other  were  the  greater 
blockhead.  The  simple  acrostic  is  nothing 
but  the  name  or  title  of  a  person,  or  thing, 
made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  several 
verses,  and  by  that  means  written,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  perpendicular 
line  But  besides  these  there  are  compound 
acrostics,  when  the  principal  letters  stand 
two  or  three  deep.  I  have  seen  some  of 
them  where  the  verses  have  not  only  been 
edged  by  a  name  at  each  extremity,  but 
have  had  the  same  name  running  down  like 
a  seam  through  the  middle  of  the  poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  ana- 
grams and  acrostics,  which  is  commonly 
called  a  chronogram.  This  kind  of  wit  ap- 
pears very  often  on  many  modern  medals, 
especially  those  of  Germany,  when  they  re- 
present in  the  inscription  the  year  in  which 
thev  were  coined.  Thus  we  sec  on  a  medal 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  following  words, 
ChrIstVs  DuX  ergo  trIVMphvs.  If 
you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  figures  out  of 
the  several  words,  and  range  them  in  their 
proper  order,  you  will  find  they  amount 
to  mdcxxvii,  or  1627,  the  year  in  which 
the  medal  was  stamped:  for  as  some  of  the 
letters  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest, 
and  overtop  their  fellows,  they  are  to  be 
considered  in  a  double  capacity,  both  as 
letters  and  as  figures.  Your  laborious  Ger- 
man wits  will  turn  over  a  whole  dictionary 
for  one  of  these  ingenious  devices.  A  man 
would  think  they  were  searching  after  an 
apt  classical  term,  but  instead  of  that  they 
are  looking  out  a  word  that  has  an  L.  an 
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M,  or  a  D  in  it  When  therefore  we  meet 
with  any  of  these  inscriptions,  we  arc  not 
so  much  to  look  in  them  for  the  thought, 
as  for  the  year  of  the  Lord. 

The  bouts-rimez  were  the  favourites  of 
the  French  nation  for  a  whole  age  together, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  it  abounded  in  wit 
and  learning.  They  were  a  list  of  words 
that  rhyme  to  one  another,  drawn  up  by 
another  hand,  and  given  to  a  poet,  who  was 
to  make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the  same 
order  that  they  were  placed  upon  the  list: 
the  more  uncommon  tne  rhymes  were,  the 
more  extraordinary  was  the  genius  of  the 
poet  that  could  accommodate  nis  verses  to 
them.  1  do  not  know  any  greater  instance 
of  the  decay  of  wit  and  learning  among  the 
French  (which  generally  follows  the  de- 
clension of  empire)  than  the  endeavouring 
to  restore  this  foolish  kind  of  wit.  If  the 
reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  see  exam- 
ples of  it,  let  him  look  into  the  new  Mer- 
cure  Gallant;  where  the  authorevery  month 
gives  a  list  of  rhymes  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
ingenious,  in  order  to  be  communicated  to 
the  public  in  the  Mercure  for  the  succeed- 
ing month.  That  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber last,  which  now  lies  before  me,  is  as 
follows: 

 iMurim 

 (iiitrricrs 

 —  —  Musette 

  Usctte 

 —   Caesars 

—  —  —  —  —  Ktrndars 

  Houlctte 

  Folette 

One  would  be  amazed  to  see  so  learned 
a  man  as  Menage  talking  seriously  on  this 
kind  of  trifle  in  the  following  passage: 

*  Monsieur  de  la  Chambrc  lias  told  me, 
that  he  never  knew  what  he  was  going  to 
write  when  he  took  his  pen  into  his  hand ; 
but  that  one  sentence  always  produced 
another.  For  my  own  part  I  never  knew 
what  I  should  write  next  when  I  was  mak- 
ing verses.  In  the  first  place,  I  got  all  my 
rhymes  together,  and  was  afterwards  per- 
haps three  or  four  months  in  filling  them  ] 
up.  I  one  day  showed  Monsieur  Gombaud 
a  composition  of  this  nature,  in  which, 
among  others,  I  had  made  use  of  the  four  fol- 
lowing rhymes,  Amaryllis,  Phyllis,  Marne, 
Arne ;  desiring  him  to  give  me  nis  opinion  of 
"rt-  He  told  me  immediately,  that  my  verses 
were  good  for  nothing.  And  upon  my  ask- 
ing his  reason,  he  said,  because  the  rhymes 
are  too  common;  and  for  that  reason  casv 
to  be  put  into  verse.  "  Marry,"  savs  I,  "  if 
it  be  so,  I  am  very  well  rewarded  for  all 
the  pains  I  have  been  at "  But  by  Mon- 
sieur Gombaud's  leave,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  criticism,  the  verses  were 
good.'  Vid.  Mcnat^iana.* — Thus  far  the 
learned  Menage,  whom  I  have  translated 
word  for  word. 

•  Tom.  ».  pi  174.  Ac.  ed.  Aiuit  1711 


The  first  occasion  of  these  bouts-rimez 
made  them  in  some  manner  excusable,  as 
they  were  tasks  which  the  French  ladies 
used  to  impose  on  their  lovers.  But  when 
a  grave  author,  like  him  above-mentioned, 
tasked  himself,  could  there  be  any  thing 
more  ridiculous?  Or  would  not  one  be  apt 
to  believe  that  the  author  played  booty, 
and  did  not  make  his  list  of  rhymes  till  he 
had  finished  his  poem? 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  piece  of  false 
wit  has  been  finely  ridiculed  bv  Monsieur 
Sarasin,  in  a  poem  entitled,  La  Defaitc 
des  Bouts-Kimez,  The  Rout  of  the  Bouts- 
Rimcz. 

I  must  subjoin  to  this  last  kind  of  wit  the 
double  rhymes,  which  are  used  in  doggerel 
poetry,  and  generally  applauded  by  igno- 
rant readers.  If  the  thought  of  the  couplet 
in  such  compositions  is  good,  the  rhyme 
adds  little  to  it;  and  if  bad,  it  will  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to  recommend 
it.  I  am  afraid  that  great  numbers  of  those 
who  admire  the  incomparable  Hudibras, 
do  it  more  on  account  of  these  doggerel 
rhymes,  than  of  the  parts  that  really  de- 
serve admiration.  I  am  sure  I  have  heard 
the 

*  Pulpit,  ilnim  wtoiaMte, 

Waa  beat  with  riat,  instead  of  a  stick ;' 

and 

'  Thore  wan  an  ancient  tan*  philmwiptar, 
WIm)  ha«l  read  Alexander  Rom  over;' 

more  frequently  quoted  than  the  finest 
pieces  of  wit  in  the  whole  poem.  C. 
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Nod  equidem  hoe  ntudeo,  butlntix  ut  mibi  nugia 
Pafina  turgeacat,  dare  pondiu  idoneo  fumo. 

Ptn.  Sat.  T.  W. 

TU  not  indeed  my  talent  to  rngajrc 

In  lofty  l r idea,  or  to  swell  my  page 

With  wind  and  noiae.  Dry  den. 

There  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has 
been  so  recommended  by  the  practice  of  all 
ages,  as  that  which  consists  in  a  jingle  of 
words,  and  is  comprehended  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  punning.  It  is  indeed  impos- 
sible to  kill  a  weed  which  the  soil  has  a 
natural  disposition  to  produce.  The  seeds 
of  punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all  men;  and 
though  they  may  be  subdued  bv  reason, 
reflection,  and  good  sense,  they  will  be  very 
apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  greatest  genius  that 
is  not  broken  and  cultivated  by  the  rules  of 
art  Imitation  is  natural  to  us,  and  when 
it  docs  not  raise  the  mind  to  poetry,  paint- 
ing, music,  or  other  more  noble  arts,  it  often 
breaks  out  in  puns,  and  quibbles. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his 
book  of  rhetoric,  describes  two  or  three 
kinds  of  puns,  which  he  calls  paragrams, 
among  the  beauties  of  good  writing,  and 
produces  instances  of  them  out  of  some  of 
the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
Cicero  has  sprinkled  several  of  liis  works 
with  puns,  and  in  his  book  where  he  lays 
down  the  rules  of  oratory,  quotes  abun&uice 
of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which  also  upon 
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examination  prove  arrant  puns.  But  the 
age  in  which  the  pun  chiefly  flourished,  was 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First  That 
learned  monarch  was  himself  a  tolerable 
punster,  and  made  very  few  bishops  or 
privy -counsellors  that  had  not  sometime 
or  other  signalized  themselves  by  a  clinch, 
or  a  conundrum.  It  was  therefore  in  this 
age  that  the  pun  appeared  with  pomp  and 
dignity.  It  had  been  before  admitted  into 
merry  speeches  and  ludicrous  compositions, 
but  was  now  delivered  with  great  gravity 
from  the  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  at  the  council-table.  The 
greatest  authors,  in  their  most  serious 
works,  made  frequent  use  of  puns.  The 
sermons  of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the  trage- 
dies of  Shakspeare  arc  full  of  them.  The 
sinner  was  punned  into  repentance  by  the 
former,  as  in  the  latter  nothing  is  more 
usual  than  to  see  a  hero  weeping  and  quib- 
bling for  a  dozen  lines  together. 

I  must  add  to  these  great  authorities, 
which  seem  to  have  given  a  kind  of  sanc- 
tion to  this  piece  of  false  wit,  that  all  -the 
writers  of  rhetoric  have  treated  of  punning 
with  very  great  respect,  and  divided  the 
several  kinds  of  it  into  hard  names,  that 
are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of  speech, 
and  recommended  as  ornaments  in  dis- 
course. I  remember  a  country  schoolmas- 
ter of  my  acquaintance  told  me  once,  that 
he  had  been  in  company  with  a  gentleman 
whom  he  looked  up™  to  be  the  greatest 
panagrammatist  among  the  moderns.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  found  mv  learned  friend  had 
dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the  famous 
punster;  and  desiring  him  to  give  me  some 
account  of  Mr.  Swan's  conversation,  he 
told  me  that  he  generally  talked  in  the 
Paronomasia,  that  he  sometimes  gave  into 
the  Place,  but  that  in  his  humble  opinion 
he  shined  most  In  the  Jntanaclasi*. 

I  must  not  here  omit  that  a  famous  uni- 
versity of  this  land  was  formerly  very  much 
infested  with  puns;  but  whether  or  no  this 
might  not  arise  from  the  fens  and  marshes 
in  which  it  was  situated,  and  which  arc 
now  drained,  I  must  leave  to  the  determi- 
nation of  more  skilful  naturalists. 

After  this  short  history  of  punning,  one 
would  wonder  how  1t  should  be  so  entirely 
banished  out  of  the  learned  world  as  it  is  at 
present,  especially  since  it  had  found  a 
place  in  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient 
polite  authors.  To  account  for  this  we  must 
consider,  that  the  first  race  of  authors  who 
were  the  great  heroes  in  writing,  were 
destitute  of  all  the  rules  and  arts  of  criti- 
cism; and  for  that  reason,  though  they  ex- 
cel later  writers  in  greatness  of  genius,  they 
fall  short  of  them  in  accuracy  and  correct- 
ness. The  moderns  cannot  reach  their 
beauties,  but  can  avoid  their  imperfections. 
When  the  world  was  furnished  with  these 
authors  of  the  first  eminence,  there  grew 
up  another  set  of  writers,  who  gained  them- 
selves a  reputation  bv  the  remarks  which 
they  made  on  the  works  of  those  who  pre-  I 
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ceded  them.  It  was  one  of  the  employ- 
ments of  these  secondarv  authors,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  kinds  of  wit  by  terms 
of  art,  and  to  consider  them  as  more  or  less 

perfect,  according  as  they  were  founded  in 
truth.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  even 
such  authors  as  Isocrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero, 
should  have  such  little  blemishes  as  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  authors  of  much  inferior 
character,  who  have  written  since  those 
several  blemishes  were  discovered.  I  do 
not  find  that  there  was  a  proper  separation 
made  between  puns  and  tnie  wit  bv  any  of 
the  ancient  authors,  except  Quintifian  and 
Longinus.  But  when  this  distinction  was 
once  settled,  it  was  very  natural  for  all  men 
of  sense  to  agree  in  it.  As  for  the  revival 
of  this  false  wit,  it  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  revival  of  letters;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
once  detected,  it  immediately  vanished  and 
disappeared.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
question,  but  as  it  has  sunk  in  one  age  and 
rose  in  another,  it  will  again  recover  itself 
in  some  distant  period  of  time,  as  pedantry 
and  ignorance  shall  prevail  upon  wit  and 
sense.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  do  very 
much  apprehend,  by  some  of  the  last  win- 
ter's productions,  which  had  their  sets  of 
admirers,  that  our  posterity  will  in  a  few 
years  degenerate  into  a  race  of  punsters: 
at  least,  a  man  may  be  very  excusable  for 
any  apprehensions  of  this  "kind,  that  has 
seen  acrostics  handed  about  the  town  with 
great  sccrecv  and  applause;  to  which  I 
must  also  add  a  little  epigram  called  the 
Witches'  Prayer,  that  fell  into  verse  when 
it  was  read  either  backward  or  forward, 
excepting  only  that  it  cursed  one  way,  and 
blessed  trie  other.  When  one  sees  there 
are  actually  such  pains-takers  among  our 
British  wits,  who  can  tell  what  it  may  end 
in?  If  we  must  lash  one  another,  let  it  be 
with  the  manly  strokes  of  wit  and  satire;  for 
1  am  of  the  old  philosopher's  opinion,  that 
if  I  must  suffer  from  one  or  tne  other,  I 
would  rather  it  should  bo  from  the  paw  of 
a  lion,  than  from  the  hoof  of  an  ass.  I  do 
not  speak  this  out  of  any  spirit  of  party. 
There  is  a  most  crying  dullness  on  both 
sides.  I  have  seen  tory  acrostics,  and 
whig  anagrams,  and  do  not  quarrel  with 
either  of  them  because  they  arc  whigs  or 
tones,  but  because  they  are  anagrams  and 
acrostics* 

But  to  return  to  punning.  Having  pursued 
the  history  of  a  pun,  from  its  original  to  its 
downfall,  I  shall  here  define  it  to  be  a  con- 
ceit arising  from  the  use  of  two  words  that 
aerec  in  the  sound,  but  differ  in  the  sense. 
The  only  way  therefore  to  try  a  piece  of 
wit,  is  to  translate  it  into  a  different  lan- 
guage. If  it  bears  the  test,  you  may  pro- 
nounce it  true;  but  if  it  vanishes  in  the  ex- 
periment, you  mav  conclude  it  to  have 
been  a  pun.  In  short,  one  may  say  of  a 
pun,  as  the  country  man  described  his 
nightingale,  that  it  is  '  vox-  et  firsetcrta  ni- 
hil,'— *  a  sound,  and  nothing  but  a  sound.' 
On  the  contrary,  one  may  represent  true 
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wit  by  the  description  which  Aristenetus 

makes  of  a  fine  woman:  when  she  is  dress- 
ed she  is  beautiful;  when  she  is  undressed 
she  is  beautiful ;  or  as  Mercerus  has  trans- 
lated it  more  emphatically,  1  Induitur,  for- 
mow  at :  cjcuiter,  ipsa,  forma  eat.**  C. 
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fleribendi  recte  saprre  ett  et  prinripium  ct  font. 

Hart.  Art  Port.  vvr.  309. 

Sound  judfment  it  the  ground  of  wniinr  wrll. 

RoMtmmon. 

Mr.  Locke  has  an  admirable  reflection 
upon  the  difference  of  wit  and  judgment, 
whereby  he  endeavours  to  show  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  always  the  talents  of  the 
same  person.  His  words  are  as  follow: 
*  And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  Riven  some 
reason  of  that  common  observation,  '  That 
men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and 
prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the 
clearest  judgment  or  deepest  reason. '  For 
wit  1\  ins  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas, 
and  putting  those  together  with  quickness 
and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  re- 
semblance or  congruity,  therebv  to  make 
up  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions 
in  the  fancy;  judgment,  on  the  contrary, 
lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating 
carefully  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein 
can  be  ftnind  the  least  difference,  thereby 
to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude,  and 
bv  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another. 
This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary 
to  metaphor  and  allusion;  wherein,  for  the 
most  part,  lies  that  entertainment  and 
pleasantry  of  wit,  which  strikes  so  lively 
on  the  fancy,  and  is  therefore  so  accepta- 
ble to  all  people. ' 

This,  I  think,  the  best  and  most  philo- 
sophical  account  that  I  have  ever  met  with 
of  wit,  which  generally,  though  not  always, 
consists  in  such  a  resemblance  and  con- 
gruity  of  ideas  as  this  author  mentions.  1 
shall  only  add  to  it,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  every  resemblance  of  ideas  is  not  that 
which  we  call  wit,  unless  it  be  such  an  one 
that  gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the 
reader.  These  two  properties  seem  essen- 
tial to  wit,  more  particularly  the  last  of 
them.  In  order  therefore  that  the  resem- 
blance in  the  ideas  be  wit,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ideas  should  not  lie  too  n#ar  one 
another  in  the  nature  of  things;  for  where 
the  likeness  is  obvious  it  gives  no  surprise. 
To  compare  one  man's  singing  to  that  of 
another,  or  to  represent  the  whiteness  of 
any  object  by  that  of  milk  and  snow,  or  the 
variety  of  its  colours  by  those  of  the  rain- 
bow, cannot  fx*  called  wit,  unless  besides 
this  obvious  resemblance,  there  be  some 
further  congruity  discovered  in  the  two 
ideas,  that  is  capable  of  giving  the  reader 
some  surprise.    Thus  when  a  poet  tells  us 


*  Dratted  »n*  it  beautiful,  undreoaed  the  it  Bcauty'a 
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the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  as 

snow,  there  is  no  wit  in  the  comparison; 
but  when  he  adds  with  a  sigh,  it  is  as  cold, 
too,  it  then  grows  into  wit.  Evcrv  reader's 
memory  may  supply  him  with  innumera- 
ble instances  of  tne  same  nature.  For  this 
reason,  the  similitudes  in  heroic  poets,  who 
endeavour  rather  to  fill  the  mind  with 
great  conceptions,  than  to  divert  it  with 
such  as  are  new  and  surprising,  have  sel- 
dom any  thing  in  them  that  can  be  called 
wit.  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  wit,  with  this 
short  explanation,  comprehends  most  of 
the  species  of  wit,  as  metaphors,  simili- 
tudes, allegories,  enigmas,  mottos,  para- 
bles, fibles,  dreams,  visions,  dramatic 
writings,  burlesque,  and  all  the  methods 
of  allusion.  There  arc  many  other  pieces 
of  wit  (however  remote  soever  they  may 
appear  at  first  sight  from  the  foregoing  de- 
scription) which  upon  examination  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  it. 

As  true  wit  generally  consists  in  this  re- 
semblance and  congruity  of  ideas,  false  wit 
chiefly  consists  in  the  resemblance  and  con- 
gruity sometimes  of  single  letters,  as  in 
anagrams,  chronograms,  lipograms,  and 
acrostics;  sometimes  of  syllables,  as  in 
echoes  and  doggerel  rhymes;  sometimes  of 
words,  as  in  puns  and  quibbles;  and  some- 
times of  whole  sentences  or  poems,  cast 
into  the  figures  of  eggs,  axes,  or  altars: 
nay,  some  carry  the  notion  of  wit  so  far,  as 
to  ascribe  it  even  to  external  mimickry; 
and  to  look  upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious  jkt- 
son,  that  can  resemble  the  tone,  posture,  or 
face  of  another. 

As  true  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance 
of  ideas,  and  false  wit  in  the  resemblance 
of  words,  according  to  the  foregoing  in- 
stances; there  is  another  kind  of  wit  which 
consists  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
and  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  words, 
which  for  distinction  sake  I  shall  call  Diixt 
wiL/rhis  kind  of  w  it  is  that  which  abounds 
in  Cowley,  more  than  in  any  author  that 
ever  wrrtc.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewise  a 
great  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Dry  den  is  vcrv 
sparing  in  it.  Milton  had  a  genius  much 
above  it.  Spenser  is  in  the  same  class  with 
Milton.  1  he  Italians,  even  in  the  ir  epic 
poetrv,  are  full  of  it.  Monsieur  Boileau, 
who  f  .rmed  himself  upon  the  ancient  poets, 
has  even'  where  rejected  it  with  scorn.  If 
we  look'  after  mixt  wit  among  the  (i reek 
writers,  we  shall  find  it  no  where  but  in 
the  epigrammatists.  There  arc  indeed  some 
strokes  of  it  in  the  little  poem  ascribed  to 
Musxus,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many 
other  marks,  betrays  itself  to  be  a  modern 
composition.  If  we  look  into  the  Latin 
writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mixt  wit  in 
Virgil,  Lucretius  or  Catullus;  very  little 
in  Horace,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Ovid, 
and  scarce  any  thing  else  in  Martial. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixt 
wit,  I  shall  choose  one  instance  which  may 
be  met  with  in  all  the  writers  of  this  class. 
The  passion  of  love  in  its  nature  has  been 
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thought  to  resemble  fire;  for  which  reason 
the  words  fire  and  flame  are  made  use  of  to 
signify  love.  The  witty  poets  therefore 
have  taken  an  advantage  from  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  fire,  to  make  an  in- 
finite number  of  witticisms.  Cowley  ob- 
serving the  cold  regard  of  his  mistress's 
eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power  of 
producing  love  in  him,  considers  them  as 
burning-glasses  made  of  ice;  and  finding 
himself  able  to  live  in  the  greatest  extremi- 
ties of  love,  concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be 
habitable.  When  his  mistress  had  read  his 
letter  written  in  juice  of  lemon,  by  holding 
it  to  the  fire,  he  desires  her  to  read  it  over 
a  second  time  by  love's  flame.  When  she 
weeps,  he  wishes  it  were  inward  heat  that 
distilled  those  drops  from  the  limbec 
When  she  is  absent,  he  is  bevond  eighty, 
that  is,  thirty  degrees  nearer  the  pole  than 
when  she  is  with  him.  His  ambitious  love 
is  a  fire  that  naturally  mounts  upwards; 
his  happy  love  is  the  beams  of  heaven,  and 
his  unhappy  love  flames  of  hell.  When  it 
docs  not  let  him  sleep,  it  is  a  flame  that 
sends  up  no  smoke;  when  it  is  opposed  by 
counsel  and  advice,  it  is  a  Are  that  rages 
the  more  by  the  winds  blowing  upon  it 
Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree,  in  which  he  had 
cut  his  loves,  he  observed  that  his  written 
flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered  the  tree. 
When  he  resolves  to  give  over  his  passion, 
he  tells  us,  that  one  burnt  like  him  for  ever 
dreads  the  fire.  His  heart  is  in  /Etna,  that 
instead  of  Vulcan's  shop,  encloses  Cupid's 
forge  in  it  His  endeavouring  to  drown  his 
love  in  wine,  is  throwing  oil  upon  the  fire. 
He  would  insinuate  to  nis  mistress,  that 
the  fire  of  love,  like  that  of  the  sun  (which 
produces  so  many  living  creatures,)  should 
not  only  warm,  but  beget  Love  in  an- 
other place  cooks  pleasure  at  his  fire. 
Sometimes  the  poet  s  heart  is  frozen  in 
every  breast,  and  sometimes  scorched  in 
every  eye.  Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in 
tears,  and  burnt  in  love,  like  a  ship  set  on 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

The  reader  may  observe  in  every  one  of 
these  instances,  that  the  poet  mixes  the 
qualities  of  fire  with  those  of  love;  and  m 
the  same  sentence,  speaking  of  it  both  as 
a  passion  and  as  real  fire,  surprises  the 
reader  with  those  seeming  resemblances 
or  contradictions,  that  make  up  all  the  wit 
in  this  kind  of  writing.  Mixt  wit,  there- 
fore, is  a  composition  of  pun  and  true  wit, 
and  is  more  or  less  perfect,  as  the  resem- 
blance lies  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  words. 
Its  foundations  arc  laid  partly  in  falsehood 
and  partly  in  truth;  reason  puts  in  her 
claim  for  one  half  of  it  and  extravagance 
for  the  other.  The  only  province  there- 
fore fir  this  kind  of  wit  is  epigram,  or 
those  little  occasional  poems,  that  in  their 
own  nature  are  nothing  else  but  a  tissue  of 
epigrams.  I  cannot  conclude  this  head  of 
mixt  wit  without  owning  that  the  admira- 
ble poet,  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  ex- 
amples of  it  had  as  muck  true  wit  as  any 


author  that  ever  writ;  and  indeed  all  other 
talents  cf  an  extraordinary  genius. 

It  may  be  expected,  since  I  am  upon  this 
subject,  that  I  should  take  notice  of  Mr. 
Dryden's  definition  of  wit:  which,  with  all 
the  deference  that  is  due  to  the  judg- 
ment of  so  great  a  man,  is  not  so  properly 
a  definition  of  wit  as  of  good  writing  in 
general.  Wit  as  he  defines  it,  is  *  a  pro- 
priety of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to 
the  subject'  If  this  be  a  true  definition  of 
wit  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was  the 
greatest  wit  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper. 
It  is  certain  there  never  was  a  greater  pro- 
priety of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to 
the  subject  than  what  that  author  has 
made  use  of  in  his  Elements.  I  shall  only 
appeal  to  my  reader,  if  this  definition 
agrees  with  anv  notion  he  has  of  wit.  If  it 
be  a  true  one,  1  am  sure  Mr.  Dryden  was 
not  enly  a  betteT  poet,  but  a  greater  wit 
than  Mi*.  Cowley;  and  Virgil  a  much  more 
facetious  man  than  either  Ovid  or  Martial. 

Bouhours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the 
most  penetrating  of  all  the  French  critics, 
has  taken  pains  to  show,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  thought  to  be  beautiful  which 
is  not  just,  and  has  not  its  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things;  that  the  basis  ofall  wit  is 
troth;  and  that  no  thought  can  oe  valuable 
of  which  good  sense  is  not  the  ground- 
work. Boiieau  has  endeavoured  to  incul- 
cate the  same  notion  in  several  parts  of  his 
writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  This  is 
that  natural  way  of  writing,  that  beautiful 
simplicity,  which  we  so  much  admire  in 
the  compositions  of  the  ancients;  and  which 
no  bodv  deviates  from,  but  those  who  want 
strength  of  genius  to  make  a  thought  shine 
in  its  own  natural  beauties.  Poets  who  want 
this  strength  of  genius  to  give  that  majes- 
tic simplicity  to  nature,  which  we  so  much 
admire  in  tne  works  of  the  ancients,  are 
forced  to  hunt  after  foreign  ornaments,  and 
not  to  let  any  piece  of  wit  of  what  kind 
soever  escape  them.  I  look  upon  these 
writers  as  Goths  in  poetry,  who,  like  those 
in  architecture,  not  being  able  to  come 
up  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  old 
Greeks  and  Romans,  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  its  place  with  all  the  extravagances 
of  an  irregular  fancy.  Mr.  Dryden  makes 
a  very  handsome  observation  on  Ovid's 
writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  j*Eneas,  in 
the  following  words:  ♦Ovid,'  says  he, 
speaking  of  Virgil's  fiction  of  Dido  and 
/Eneas,  *  takes  it  up  after  him  even  in  the 
same  age,  and  makes  an  ancient  heroine  of 
Virgil's  new  created  Dido;  dictates  a  let- 
ter for  her  just  before  her  death,  to  the  un- 
grateful fugitive,  and  very  unluckily  for 
himself,  is  for  measuring  a  sword  with  a 
man  so  much  superior  in  force  to  him  on 
the  same  subject  I  think  I  may  be  judge 
of  this,  because  I  have  translated  both. 
The  famous  author  of  the  Art  of  Love  has 
nothing  of  his  own;  he  borrows  all  from  a 
greater  master  in  his  own  profession,  and 
which  is  worse,  improves  nothing  which 
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be  finds.  Nature  fails  him,  ayd,  frying 
forced  to  his  old&hift^  he  has  recourse  to 
witticism.  This  passes  indeed  with  his 
soft  admirers,  and  gives  him  the  prefer- 
ence to  Virgil  in  their  esteem.' 

Were  not  I  supported  by  so  great  an 
authority  as  th:it  ot  Mr.  Dry  den,  I  should 
not  venture  to  observe,  that  the  taste  of 
most  of  our  English  poets,  as  well  as  read- 
era,  is  extremely  Gothic   He  Quotes  Mon- 
sieur Segrais  for  a  threefold  distinction  of 
the  readers  of  poetry;  in  the  first  of  wliich 
he  comprehends  the  rabble  of  readers, 
whom  he  docs  not  treat  as  such  with  re- 
gard to  their  quality,  but  to  their  numbers 
and  the  coarseness  of  their  taste.  His 
words  are  as  follow:  'Segrais  has  distin- 
guished the  readers  of  poetry,  according  to 
their  capacitv  of  judging,  into  three  classes. 
[He  might  have  said  the  same  of  writers, 
too,  if  he  had  pleased.]  In  the  lowest  form 
he  places  those  whom  he  calls  Les  Petits 
Esprits,  such  things  as  are  our  upper-gal- 
lery audience  in  a  playhouse;  who  like  no- 
thing but  the  husk  and  rind  of  wit,  and 
prefer  a  quibble,  a  conceit,  an  epigram,  be- 
fore solid  sense  and  elegant  expression. 
These  arc  mob  readers.  If  Virgil  and  Mar- 
tial stood  for  parliament-nan,  we  know 
already  who  would  carry  it.    But  though 
they  make  the  greatest  appearance  in  the 
field,  and  cry  the  loudest;  the  best  on  it  is, 
they  arc  but  a  sort  of  French  hugonots,  or 
Dutch  boors,  brought  over  in  herds,  but 
not  naturalized;  who  have  not  lands  of  two 
pounds  per  annum  in  Parnassus,  and  there- 
tore  are  not  privileged  to  poll.    Their  au- 
thors are  of  the  same  level,  fit  to  represent 
them  on  a  mountebank's  stage,  or  to  be 
roasters  of  the  ceremonies  in  a  bear-garden: 
yet  these  are  they  who  have  the  most  ad- 
mirers. But  it  often  happens,  to  their  mor- 
tification, that  as  their  readers  improve 
their  stock  of  sense  (as  they  may  by  read- 
ing better  books,  and  by  conversation  with 
men  of  judgment)  they  soon  forsake  them. 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without 
observing,  that  as  Mr.  Locke  in  the  pas- 
sage above  mentioned  has  discovered  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  wit,  so  there  is  an- 
other of  a  quite  contrary  nature  to  it,  which 
does  likewise  branch  itself  out  into  several 
kinds.  For  not  only  the  resemblance,  but 
the  opposition  of  ideas  does  very  often  pro- 
duct- wit;  as  I  could  show  in  several  little 
points,  turns,  and  antitheses,  that  I  may 
possibly  enlarge  upon  in  some  future  specu- 
lation. C. 
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If  in  a  picture.  Pirn,  you  should  see 

A  handsome  woman  with  a  fish's  tail. 

Or  n  man's  head  upon  a  horse's  neck. 

Or  limb*  of  beast,  of  the  most  difTrent  kinds, 

fuver'd  with  feathers  nf  all  w.rti  of  birds; 

Would  you  not  laugh,  and  think  the.  painter  mad  7 

Trust  tw  that  book  is  as  ridiculous. 

Whose  incoherent  atyle,  like  tick  men's  dreams. 

Varies  all  shape*,  and  mixes  all  extremes. 

Roseomwum. 

It  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  disengage 
itself  from  a  subject  on  which  it  has  been 
long  employed.  The  thoughts  will  be  rising 
of  themselves  from  time  to  time,  though 
we  give  them  no  encouragement;  as  the 
tossings  and  fluctuations  of  the  sea  continue 
several  hours  after  the  winds  are  hud. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  last  night's 
dream  or  vision,  which  formed  into  one  con- 
tinued allegory  the  several  schemes  of  wit, 
whether  false,  mixed,  or  true,  that  have 
been  the  subject  of  my  late  papers. 

Methought  I  was  transported  into  a  coun- 
try-that  was  filled  with  prodigies  and  en- 
chantments, governed  by  the  goddess  of 
Falsehood,  and  entitled  the  region  of  False 
Wit.  There  was  nothing  in  the  fields  the 
woods  and  the  rivers,  that  appeared  natu- 
ral. Several  of  the  trees  blossomed  in  leaf- 
gold,  some  of  them  produced  bone-lace, 
and  some  of  them  precious  stones.  The 
fountains  bubbled  in  an  opera  tune,  and  were 
filled  with  stags,  wild  boars,  and  mermaids 
that  lived  among  the  waters;  at  the  same 
time  that  dolphins  and  several  kinds  of  fish 
played  upon  the  banks,  or  took  their  pas- 
time in  the  meadows.  The  birds  had  many 
of  them  golden  beaks,  and  human  voices. 
The  flowers  perfumed  the  air  with  smells 
of  incense,  ambergris  and  pulvillios*;  and 
were  so  interwoven  with  one  another,  that 
they  grew  up  in  pieces  of  embroidery.  The 
winds  were  filled  with  sighs  and  messages 
of  distant  lovers.  As  I  was  walking  to  and 
fro  in  this  enchanted  wilderness,  I  could  not 
forbear  breaking  out  into  soliloquies  upon 
the  several  wonders  which  lay  before  me, 
when  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  there 
were  artificial  echoes  in  even'  walk,  that 
by  repetitions  of  certain  words  which  I 
spoke,  agreed  with  me,  or  contradicted  me, 
in  every  thing  I  said.  In  the  midst  of  my 
conversation  with  these  invisible  compa- 
nions, I  discovered  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
dark  grove  a  monstrous  fabric  built  after 
the  Gothic  manner,  and  covered  with  in- 
numerable devices  in  that  barbarous  kind 
of  sculpture.  I  immediately  went  up  to  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  kind  of  heathen  temple 
consecrated  to  the  god  of  dulness.  Upon 
my  entrance  1  saw  the  deity  of  the  place 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  a  book 
in  one  hand  and  a  rattle  in  the  other.  Upon 
his  right  hand  was  Industry,  with  a  lamp 
burning  before  her;  and  on  his  left  Caprice, 
with  a  monkey  sitting  on  her  shoulder. 
Before  his  feet  there  stood  an  altar  of  a  very 
odd  make,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
was  shaped  in  that  manner  to  comply  with 
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Ifumano  capiti  cemcem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  relit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas 
f  :ndiqiir  c>llr>ti«  membria,  ttl  turpi  Mr  niriim 
Desinat  in  pisceni  mutter  formosa  superne: 
ft  pert  a  tutu  adanisn  rinm  linearis,  amici  t 
Credit*.  Pisones.  isti  tabula-  fore  lihrum 
Pemimilem.  cuius,  vetut  vgri  somnia.  vanie 
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the  hucriptlop  that  surrounded  it.  Upon 
the  altar  there  lay  several  offerings  of  axes, 
wings,  and  eggs,  cut  in  paper,  and  inscribed 
with  verses.  The  temple  was  filled  with 
votaries,  who  applied  themselves  to  dif- 
ferent diversions,  as  their  fancies  directed 
them.  In  one  part  of  it  I  saw  a  regiment 
of  anagrams,  wno  were  continually  in  mo- 
tion, turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
facing  about,  doubling  their  ranks,  shifting 
their  stations,  and  throwing  themselves  into 
all  the  fibres  and  counter-marches  of  the 
most  changeable  and  perplexed  exercises. 

Not  far  from  these  was  the  body  of  acros- 
tics, made  up  of  very  disproportioned  per- 
sons. It  was  disposed  into  three  columns, 
the  officers  planting  themseh  cs  in  a  line  on 
the  left  hand  of  each  column.  The  officers 
were  all  of  them  at  least  six  feet  high,  and 
made  three  rows  of  very  proper  men;  but 
the  common  soldiers,  who  filled  up  the 
spaces  between  the  officers,  were  such 
dwarfs,  cripples,  and  scare-crows,  that  one 
could  hardly  look  upon  them  without  laugh- 
ing. There  were  behind  the  ncrostics  two 
or  three  files  of  chronograms,  which  dif- 
fered only  from  the  former,  as  their  officers 
were  equipped  (like  the  figure  of  Time) 
with  an  nour-glass  in  one  hand,  and  a  scythe 
in  the  other;  and  took  their  posts  'pro- 
miscuously among  the  private  men  whom 
they  commanded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  l>eforc  the 
very  face  of  the  deity,  methought  I  saw  the 
phantom  of  Tryphiodorns,  the  lipogram- 
matist,  engaged  m  a  ball  with  four-and- 
twenty  ]>crs(ins,  who  pursued  him  by  turns 
through  all  the  intricacies  and  labyrinths 
of  a  country-dance,  without  being  able  to 
overtake  him. 

Observing  several  to  be  very  busy  at  the 
western  end  of  the  temple,  I  Inquired  into 
what  they  were  doing,  and  found  there  was 
in  that  quarter  the  great  magazine  of  re- 
busses.  These  were  several  things  of  the 
most  different  natures  tied  up  in  bundles, 
and  thrown  upon  one  another  in  heaps  like 
faggots.  You  might  behold  an  ancnor,  a 
night-rail,  and  a  hobby-horse  bound  up  to- 
gether. One  of  the  workmen  seeing  me 
verv  much  surprised,  told  me,  there  was 
an  infinite  deal  of  wit  in  several  of  those 
bundles,  and  that  he  would  explain  them 
to  roc  if  I  pleased;  I  thanked  him  for  his 
civil itv,  but  told  him  I  was  in  very  great 
haste  at  that  time.  As  I  was  going  out  of 
the  temple,  I  observed  in  one  corner  of  it  a 
cluster  of  men  and  women  laughing  very 
heartily,  and  diverting  themselves  at  a 
game  of  crambo.  I  heard  several  double 
rhymes  as  I  passed  by  them,  which  raised 
a  ercat  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  these  was  another  set  of 
merrv  people  engaged  at  a  diversion  in 
which  the  whole  jest  was  to  mistake  one 
person  for  another.  To  give  occasion  for 
these  ludicrous  mistakes,  they  were  divided 
into  pairs,  every  pair  being  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  same  kind  of  dress, 


though  perhaps  there  was  not  the  least  re- 
Kfnbtt&ce  in  their  faces.  By  this  means  an 
old  man  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  boy, 
a  woman  for  a  man,  and  a  black-a-moor  for 
an  European,  which  very  often  prod  need 
great  peals  of  laughter.  These  I  gnessed 
:o  be  a  party  of  puns.  But  being  very  de- 
sirous to  get  out  of  this  world  of  magic, 
which  had  almost  turned  my  brain,  I  left 
the  temple,  and  crossed  over  the  fields  that 
lay  alwut  it  with  all  the  speed  I  could  make. 
I  was  not  gone  far  before  I  heard  the  sound 
of  trumpets  and  alarms,  which  seemed  to 
proclaim  the  march  of  an  enemy;  and,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  was  in  reality  what  I  ap- 
prehended it.  There  appeared  at  a  great 
distance  a  very  shining  light,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it,  a  person  of  a  most  beautiful 
aspect;  her  name  was  Truth.  On  her  right 
hand  there  marched  a  male  deity,  who  bore 
several  quivers  on  his  shoulders,  and  grasp- 
ed  several  arrows  in  his  hand.  His  name 
was  Wit.  The  approach  of  these  two  ene- 
mies filled  all  the  territories  of  False  Wit 
with  an  unspeakable  consternation,  inso- 
much that  the  goddess  of  those  regions  ap- 
peared in  person  upon  her  frontiers,  with 
the  several  inferior  deities,  and  the  different 
bodies  of  forces  which  I  had  before  seen  in 
the  temple,  who  were  now  drawn  up  in 
array,  and  prepared  to  give  their  foes  a 
warm  reception.  As  the  march  of  the 
enemy  was  very  slow,  it  gave  time  to  the 
several  inhabitants  who  bordered  upon  the 
regions  of  Falsehood  to  draw  their  forces 
into  a  bodv,  with  a  design  to  stand  upon 
their  guard  as  neuters,  and  attend  the  issue 
of  the  combat 

I  must  here  inform  my  reader,  that  the 
frontiers  of  the  enchanted  region,  which  I 
have  before  described,  were  inhabited  by 
the  species  of  Mixt  Wit,  who  made  a  very- 
odd  appearance  when  thev  were  mustered 
together  in  an  army.  There  were  men 
whose  bodies  were  stuck  full  of  darts,  and 
women  whose  eyes  were  burning-glassev: 
men  that  had  hearts  of  fire,  and  women 
that  had  breasts  of  snow.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  describe  several  monsters  of  the  like 
nature,  that  composed  this  great  army; 
which  immediately  fell  asunder,  and  divided 
itself  into  two  parts,  the  one  half  throw  ing 
themselves  behind  the  banners  of  Truth, 
and  the  other  behind  those  of  Falsehood.  ^ 

The  goddess  of  Falsehood  was  of  a  gi- 
gantic stature,  and  advanced  some  paces 
before  th<-  front  of  her  army:  but  M  the 
dazzling  light  which  flowed  from  Truth 
began  to  shine  upon  her,  she  faded  insensi- 
bl\ ;  insomuch  that  in  a  little  space,  she 
looked  rather  like  a  huge  phantom  than  a 
real  substance.  At  length,  as  the  goddess 
of  Tnith  approached  still  nearer  to  her  she 
fell  away  entirely,  and  vanished  amidst  the 
brightness  of  her  presence;  so  that  then- 
did  not  remain  the  least  trace  or  impression 
of  her  figure  in  the  place  where  she  had 
been  seen. 

As  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  constclla- 
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tions  grow  thin,  and  the  stars  go  out  one 
after  another,  till  the  whole  hemisphere  is 
extinguished;  such  was  the  vanishing  of  the 
goddess:  and  not  only  of  the  goddess  nerself 
but  of  the  whole  army  that  attended  her, 
which  sympathized  with  their  leader,  and 
shrunk  into  nothing,  in  proportion  as  the 
goddess  disappeared.  At  the  same  time 
the  whole  temple  sunk,  the  fish  betook 
themselves  to  the  streams,  and  the  wild 
beasts  to  the  woods  the  fountains  recovered 
their  murmurs,  the  birds  their  voices,  the 
trees  their  leaves,  the  flowers  their  scents, 
and  the  whole  face  of  nature  its  true  and 
genuine  appearance.  Though  I  still  con- 
tinued asleep,  I  fancied  myself  as  it  were 
awakened  out  of  a  dream,  when  I  saw  this 
region  of  prodigies  restored  to  woods  and 
rivers,  fields  and  meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  scene  of 
wonders,  which  had  very  much  disturbed 
my  imagination,  I  took  a  full  survey  of  the 
persons  of  Wit  and  Truth;  for  indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  look  upon  the  first,  with- 
out seeing  the  other  at  the  same  time. 
There  was  behind  them  a  strong  compact 
body  of  figures.  The  genius  of  Heroic 
Poetry  appeared  with  a  sword  in  her  hand, 
and  a  laurel  on  her  head!  Tragedy  was 
crowned  with  cypress,  and  covered  with 
robes  dipped  in  blood.  Satire  had  smiles  in 
her  look,  and  a  dagger  under  her  garment 
Rhetoric  was  known  by  her  thunderbolt; 
and  Comedy  bv  her  mask.  After  several 
<»thcr  figures,  Kpigram  marched  up  in  the 
rear,  who  had  l>cen  posted  there  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  expedition,  that  he  might  not 
revolt  to  the  enemv,  whom  he  was  suspected 
to  favour  in  his  heart.  I  was  very  much 
awed  and  delighted  with  the  ap]>carance  of 
the  god  of  Wit;  there  was  something  so 
amiable,  and  yet  so  piercing  in  his  looks, 
as  inspired  me  at  once  with  love  and  terror. 
As  I  was  gazing  on  him,  to  my  unspeakable 
joy  he  took  a  quiver  of  arrows  from  his 
shoulder,  in  order  to  make  me  a  present  of 
it;  but  as  I  was  reaching  out  my  hand  to 
receive  it  of  him,  I  knocked  it  against  a 
chair,  and  by  that  means  awaked.  C. 
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 Hie  vivimux  ambition 

Paupertate  ornne*— — —  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  183. 

The  face  of  wealth  in  poverty  we  wear. 

The  most  improper  things  we  commit 
in  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  we  arc  led  into 
by  the  force  of  fashion.  Instances  might 
be  given,  in  which  a  prevailing  custom 
makes  us  act  against  the  rules  of  nature, 
law,  and  common  sense;  but  at  present  I 
shall  confine  my  consideration  to  the  effect 
it  has 'upon  men's  minds,  by  looking  into 
our  behaviour  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  go 
into  mourning.  The  custom  of  represent- 
ing the  grief  we  have  for  the  loss  of  the 
dead  by  our  habits,  certainly  had  its  rise 
from  the  real  sorrow  of  such  as  were  too 


much  distressed  to  take  the  ptOfWV  care 
they  ought  of  their  dress.  By  degrees  it 
prevailed,  that  such  as  had  this  inward  op- 
pression upon  their  minds,  made  an  apolo- 
gy for  not  joining  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  their  ordinary  diversions  by  a  dress  suit- 
ed to  their  condition.  This  therefore  was 
at  first  assumed  by  such  only  as  were  un- 
der real  distress;  to  whom  it  was  relief  that 
they  had  nothing  about  them  so  light  and 
gay  as  to  be  irksome  to  the  gloom  and  me- 
lancholy of  their  inward  reflections,  or  that 
might  misrepresent  them  to  ethers.  In 
process  of  time  this  laudable  distinction  of 
the  sorrowful  was  lost,  and  mourning  is 
now  worn  by  heirs  and  widows.  You  see 
nothing  but  magnificence  and  solemnity  in 
the  equipage  of  the  relict,  and  an  air  of  re- 
lease from  servitude  in  the  pomp  of  a  son 
who  has  lost  a  wealthy  father.  This 
fashion  of  sorrow  is  now  become  a  generous 
part  of  the  ceremonial  between  princes 
and  sovereigns,  who,  in  the  language  of  all 
nations,  are  styled  brothers  to  each  other, 
and  put  on  the  purple*  ujxm  the  death  of 
any  potentate  with  whom  they  live  in  ami- 
ty. Courtiers,  and  all  who  wish  them- 
selves such,  are  immediately  seized  with 
grief  from  head  to  foot  upon  this  disaster 
to  their  prince;  so  that  one  may  know  by 
the  very  buckles  of  a  gentleman-usher 
what  degree  of  friendship  any  deceased 
monarch  maintained  with  the  court  to 
which  he  belongs.  A  good  courtier's  habit 
and  lnrhaviour  is  hieroglyphical  on  these 
occasions.  He  deals  much  in  whispers, 
and  you  mav  sec  he  dresses  according  to 
the  best  intelligence. 

The  general  affectation  among  men,  of 
appearing  greater  than  they  nrc,  makes 
the  whole  world  run  into  the  habit  of  the 
court.  You  sec  the  lady,  who  the  day  be- 
fore was  an  various  as  a  rainlx>w,  upon  the 
time  appointed  for  beginning  to  mourn,  as 
dark  as  a  cloud.  This  humour  docs  not 
prevail  only  on  those  whose  fortunes  can 
support  any  change  in  their  equipage,  nor  on 
those  only  whose  incomes  demand  the  wan- 
tonness of  new  appearances;  but  on  such 
also  who  have  just  enough  to  clothe  them. 
An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  of  ninety 
pounds  a  year,  who  has  naturally  the  vanits 
of  being  a  man  of  fashion  deep  at  his  heart, 
is  very  much  put  to  it  to  bear  the  mortality 
of  princes.  He  made  a  new  black  suit  upon 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  he  turned 
it  for  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  he  now 
keeps  his  chamber  while  it  is  scouring  for 
the  Emperor.  He  is  a  go<xl  economist  in 
his  extravagance,  and  makes  only  a  fresh 
black  button  on  his  iron-gray  suit  for  any 
potentate  of  small  territories;  he  indeed 
adds  his  crape  hatband  for  a  prince  whose 
exploits  he  has  admired  in  the  gazette. 
But  whatever  compliments  may  be  made 
on  these  occasions,  the  true  mourners  arc 


*  Royal  and  prinrcly  mourner*  were  usually  clad  in 

purple. 
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the  mercers,  rilkmen,  lacemen,  and  milli-  I  ries,  except  we  have  authority  for  it,  by 


ners.  A  prince  of  a  merciful  and  royal 
disposition  would  reflect  with  great  anxiety 
upon  the  prosjxxt  of  his  death  if  he  consi- 
dered what  numbers  would  be  'reduced  to 
misery  by  that  accident  only.  He  would 
think  it  of  moment  enough  to  direct,  that 
in  the  notification  of  his  departure,  the 
honour  done  to  him  might  be  restrained 
to  those  of  the  household  of  the  prince  to 
whom  it  should  be  signified.  He  would 
think  a  general  mourning  to  be  in  a  less  de- 
gree the  same  ceremony  which  is  prac- 
tised in  barbarous  nations,  of  killing  their 
slaves  to  attend  the  obsequies  at  their 
kings. 

I  had  been  wonderfully  at  a  loss  for 
many  months  together,  to  guess  at  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  who  came  now  and  then  to 
our  coffee-house.  He  ever  ended  a  news- 
paper with  this  reflection,  *  Well,  I  see  all 


being  related  in  a  particular  manner  to  the 
court  which  pays  the  veneration  to  their 
friendship,  and  seems  to  express  on  such  an 
occasion  the  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man life  in  general,  by  assuming  the  habit  of 
sorrow,  though  in  the  full  possession  of 
triumph  and  royalty.  R. 


No  65.  ]    Tuetday,  May  15,  1711. 


-DfnM'tn.  tpquc  Tieclh. 


Dincipularmn  inUr  jubeo  plorure  ralhctlrtt*. 

Htr.  Lib.  1.  Bat.  x.  90. 

rVmetriun  and  TisHlm*.  know  your  place; 

Co  henm,  and  whine  among  the  school -boy  raw. 


After  having  at  large  explained  what 
wit  is,  and  described  the  false  appearances 
of  it,  all  that  labour  seems  but  an  useless 
inquiry,  without  some  time  be  spent  in  con- 
the  foreign  princes  are  in  good  health/   If  |  sidering  the  application  of  it.   The  seat  of 

wit,  when  one  speaks  as  a  man  of  the  town 
and  the  world,  is  the  playhouse;  I  shall 
therefore  fill  this  paper  with  reflections 
upon  the  use  of  it,  in  that  place.  The  ap- 
plication of  wit  in  the  theatre  has  as  strong 
an  effect  upon  the  manners  of  our  gentle- 
men, as  the  taste  of  it  has  upon  the  wri- 
tings of  our  authors.  It  may,  perhaps,  look, 
like  a  very  presumptuous  work,  though  not 
foreign  from  the  duty  of  a  Spectator,  to  tax 
the  writings  of  such  as  have  long  had  the 
general  applause  of  a  nation;  but  I  shall 
always  make  reason,  truth,  and  nature  the 
measures  of  praise  and  dispraise;  if  those 
are  for  me,  the  generality  of  opinion  is  of 
no  consequence  against  me;  if  they  are 
against  me,  the  general  opinion  cannot  long 
support  me. 

Without  further  preface,  I  am  going  to 
look  into  some  of  our  most  applauded  plays, 
and  see  whether  they  deserve  the  figure 
they  at  present  bear  in  the  imaginations  of 
men  or  not 

In  reflecting  upon  these  works,  I  shall 
chiefly  dwell  upon  that  for  which  each 
respective  play  is  most  celebrated.  The 


you  asked,  *  Pray,  sir,  what  says  the  Post- 
man from  Vienna?*  He  answered,  *  Make 
us  thankful,  the  German  Princes  are  ail 
well.'— « What  does  he  say  from  Barcelona?' 
*  He  does  not  speak  but  that  the  country 
agrees  very  well  with  the  new  Queen.' 
After  very  much  inquiry,  I  found  this  man 
of  universal  loyalty  was  a  wholesale  dealer 
in  silks  and  ribands.    His  way  is,  it  seems, 
if  he  hires  a  weaver  or  workman,  to  have  it 
inserted  in  his  articles,  ' that  all  this  shall 
be  well  and  truly  performed,  provided  no 
foreign  potentate  shall  depart  this  life  with- 
in the  time  above-mentioned.'   It  happens 
in  all  public  mournings  that  the  many 
trades  which  depend  upon  our  habits,  are 
during  that  folly  either  pinched  with  pre- 
sent want,  or  terrified  with  the  apparent 
approach  of  it    All  the  atonement  which 
■  men  can  make  for  wanton  expenses  (which 
is  a  sort  of  insulting  the  scarcity  under 
which  others  labour)  is,  that  the  superflui- 
ties of  the  wealthy  give  supplies  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor;  but  instead  of  any 
other  j^ood  arising  from  the  affectation  of 
being  in  courtly  habits  of  mourning,  all 
order  seems  to  be  destroyed  by  it;  and  the 
true  honour  which  one  court  does  to  an- 
other on  that  occasion,  loses  its  force  and 
efficacy.    When  a  foreign  minister  beholds 
the  court  of  a  nation  (which  flourishes  in 
riches  and  plenty)  lay  aside  upon  the  loss 
of  his  master,  an  marks  of  splendour  and 
magnificence,  though  the  head  of  such  a 
Joyful  people,  he  will  conceive  a  greater 
Idea  of  the  honour  done  to  his  master,  than 
when  he  sees  the  generality  of  the  people 
in  the  same  habit    When  one  is  afraid  to 
ask  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  whom  she  has 
lost  of  her  family;  and  after  some  prepa- 
ration endeavours  to  know  whom  she 
mourns  for;  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  hear  her 
explain  herself,  *  That  we  have  lost  one  of 
the  house  of  Austria!'  Princes  are  ele- 
vated so  highly  above  the  rest  of  mankind, 

that  it  is  a  presumptuous  distinction  to  Wi!mol  oar,  of  Rochester ;  and  Bellair,  that  of  the  in- 
take a  part  in  honours  done  to  their  memo-  I  thor 


Present  paper  shall  be  employed  upon  Sir 
opling  Flutter.*  The  received  character 
of  this  play  is,  that  it  is  the  pattern  of  gen- 
teel comedy.  Dorimant  ana  Harriot  are 
the  characters  of  greatest  consequence,  and 
if  these  are  low  and  mean,  the  reputation 
of  the  play  is  very  unjust 

I  will  take  for  granted,  that  a  fine  gentle- 
man should  be  honest  in  his  actions  and  re- 
fined in  his  language.  Instead  of  this,  our 
hero  in  this  piece  is  a  direct  knave  in  his 
designs,  and  a  clown  in  his  language.  Bel- 
lair is  his  admirer  and  friend;  in  return  for 
which,  because  he  is  forsooth  a  greater  wit 
than  his  said  friend,  he  thinks  it  reasonable 


•  Tho  Man  of  Mods,  or  Sir  Fopline  Flutter,  a  come- 
dy, by  Sir  Kcorre  Bthcridge    Tin-  charncter  of  Sir  Fop. 
I  in*  wa«  that  of  Bran  Ifewil,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hew  it. 
|  of  Pishiobury,  in  Hertfordshire;  of  Dorimant.  that  of 
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to  persuade  him  to  marry  a  young  lady, 
whose  virtue,  he  thinks,  w^ill  last  no  longer 
than  till  she  is  a  wife,  and  then  she  cannot 
but  fall  to  his  share  as  he  is  an  irresistible 
fine  gentleman.  The  falsehood  to  Mrs. 
Lovcit,  and  the  barbarity  of  triumphing 
over  her  anguish  for  losing  him,  is  another 
instance  of  his  honesty,  as  well  as  his  good 
nature.  As  to  his  fine  language;  he  calls 
the  orange-woman,  who,  it  seems,  is  in- 
clined to  grow  fat,  '  An  overgrown  jade, 
with  a  flasket  of  guts  before  her;'  and  sa- 
lutes her  with  a  prettv  phrase  of  *  How 
now,  Double  Tripe*'  lrpon  the  mention  of 
a  country  gentlewoman,  whom  he  knows  no- 
thing of  (no  one  can  imagine  why)  1  he  will 
lay  his  life  she  is  some  awk  ward  ill-fashioned 
country  toad,  who  not  having  above  four 
dozen  of  hairs  on  her  head,  has  adorned 
her  baldness  with  a  large  white  fruz,  that 
she  may  look  sparkishlv  in  the  fore-front  of 
the  king's  box  at  an  old  play.'  Unnatural 
mixture  of  senseless  common-place! 

As  to  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  he 
tells  his  poor  footman,  '  If  he  did  not  wait 
better,'  he  would  turn  him  away,  in  the 
insolent  phrase  of,  *  1  "11  uncase  you.' 

Now  for  Mrs.  Harriot.  She  laughs  at 
obedience  to  an  absent  mother,  whose  ten- 
derness Busy  describes  to  be  very  exquisite, 
for  that  '  she  is  so  pleased  with  finding 
Harriot  again  that  she  cannot  chide  her  for 
being  out  of  the  way. '  This  witty  daughter 
and  fine  lady  has  so  little  respect  for  this 
good  woman,  that  she  ridicules  her  air  in 
taking  leave,  and  cries,  '  In  what  struggle 
is  my  poor  mother  yonder!  See,  see,  her 
head  tottering,  her  eyes  staring,  and  her 
under-lip  trembling. '  But  all  this  is  atoned 
for,  because  '  she  has  more  wit  than  is  usual 
in  her  sex,  and  as  much  malicc,*though  she 
is  as  wild  as  you  could  wish  her,  and  has 
a  demurcness  in  her  looks  that  makes  it 
so  surprising.'  Then  to  recommend  her 
as  a  fit  spouse  for  his  hero,  the  poet  makes 
her  speak  her  sense  of  marriage  very  inge- 
nuously: 'I  think,'  says  she,  'I  might  dc 
brought  to  endure  him,  and  that  is  all  a 
reasonable  woman  should  expect  in  a  hus- 
band.* It  is  methinks  unnatural,  that  we 
are  not  made  to  understand,  how  she  that 
was  bred  under  a  sillv  pious  old  mother, 
that  would  never  trust  her  out  of  her  sight, 
came  to  be  so  polite. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  negli- 
gence of  every  thing  which  engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  sober  and  valuable  part  of 
mankind,  appears  very  well  drawn  in  this 
piece.  But  it  is  denied,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  that 
he  should  in  that  manner  trample  upon  all 
order  and  decency.  As  for  the  character 
of  Dorimant,  it  is  more  of  a  coxcomb  than 
that  of  Fopling.  He  says  of  one  of  his 
companions,  that  a  good  correspondence 
between  them  is  their  mutual  interest 
Speaking  of  that  friend,  he  declares,  their 
being  much  together,  '  makes  the  women 
think  the  better  of  his  understanding,  and 


judge  more  favourably  of  my  reputation. 
It  makes  him  pass  upon  some  for  a  man  of 
very  good  sense,  and  me  upon  others  for  a 
very  civil  person.' 

This  whole  celebrated  piece  is  a  perfect 
contradiction  to  good  manners,  good  sense, 
and  common  honesty;  and  as  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  but  what  is  built  upon  the  ruin 
of  virtue  and  innocence,  according  to  the 
notion  of  merit  in  this  comedy,  I  take  the 
shoemaker  to  be  in  reality  the  fine  gentle- 
man of  the  play:  for  it  seems  he  is  an  atheist, 
if  we  mav  depend  upon  his  character  as 
given  by  the  orange-woman,  who  is  herself 
far  from  being  the  lowest  in  the  play.  She 
says,  of  a  fine  man  who  is  Dorimant's  com- 
panion, '  There  is  not  such  another  heathen 
in  the  town  except  the  shoemaker.'  His 
pretension  to  be  the  hero  of  the  drama  ap- 
pears still  more  in  his  own  description  of 
his  way  of  living  with  his  lady.  '  There  is,' 
says  he,  '  never  a  man  in  town  lives  more 
like  a  gentleman  with  his  wife  than  I  do;  I 
nevermind  her  motions;  she  never  inquires 
into  mine.  We  speak  to  one  another  civilly , 
hate  one  another  heartily;  and  l>ecausc  it  is 
vulgar  to  lie  and  soak  together,  we  have 
each  of  us  our  several  settle-bed. '  That  of 
'  soaking  together'  is  as  good  as  if  Dorimant 
had  spoken  it  himself;  and  I  think,  since 
he  puts  human  nature  in  as  uglv  a  form  as 
the  circumstance  will  bear,  and  is  a  staunch 
unbeliever,  he  is  very  much  wronged  in 
having  no  part  of  the  good  fortune  bestowed 
in  the  last  act 

To  speak  plain  of  this  whole  work,  I 
think  nothing  but  being  lost  to  a  sense  of 
innocence  and  virtue,  can  make  any  one 
see  this  comedy,  without  observing  more 
frequent  occasion  to  move  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation, than  mirth  and  laughter.  At 
the  same  time  I  allow  it  to  be  nature,  but  it 
is  nature  in  its  utmost  corruption  and  de- 
generacy. R. 


No.  66.]    Wednesday,  May  16,  1711. 

MntiiR  doeeri  raudet  loniooa 
Matura  virgo,  et  ftngitur  artibua 

Jam  nunc  et  incestoaamoret 

De  tenero  mcditatur  unjrui. 

Hot.  Lib.  3.  Od.  vi.  21. 

TVholiI  a  ripe  and  mHtinir  mniil 
Ilniind  'prentice  to  the  wanton  trade: 
Ionian  arliata,  at  a  mighty  price. 
Inntruct  In  i  in  Mm-  myatoriea  of  vice, 
What  nela  to  apread,  where  aubtle  bajta  to  lav ; 
And  with  an  early  bnnd  they  form  the  tcmprr'd  day. 

Routommon. 

Thk  two  following  letters  are  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  very  great  importance,  though  ex- 
pressed without  any  air  of  gravity. 

'  To  the  S/iectator. 
*  Sir, — I  take  the  freedom  of  asking  your 
advice  in  behalf  of  a  young  country  kins- 
woman of  mine  who  is  lately  come  to  town, 
and  under  my  care  for  her  education.  She 
is  very  pretty,  but  you  cannot  imagine  how 
unformed  a  creature  it  is.   She  comes  to 
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my  hands  just  as  nature  left  her,  half  finish- 
ed, and  without  any  acquired  improvements. 
When  I  look  on  her  I  often  think  of  the 
Belle  Sauvagc  mentioned  in  one  of  your  pa- 
pers. Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  help  me  to 
make  her  comprehend  the  visible  graces 
of  speech,  and  the  dumb  eloquence  of  mo- 
tion; for  she  is  at  present  a  perfect  stranger 
to  both.  She  knows  no  way  to  express  her- 
self but  by  her  tongue,  and  that  always  to 
signify  her  meaning.  Her  eyes  serve  her 
vet  only  to  see  with,  and  she  is  utterly  a 
foreigner  to  the  language  of  looks  and 
glances.  In  this  I  fancy  you  could  help 
Set  better  than  any  body.  I  have  bestowed 
two  months  in  teaching  her  to  sigh  when 
she  is  not  concerned,  and  to  smile  when  she 
is  not  pleased,  and  am  ashamed  to  own  she 
makes  little  or  no  improvement  Then  she 
is  no  more  able  now  to  walk,  than  she  was 
to  go  at  a  year  old-  By  walking,  you  will 
easily  know  I  mean  that  regular  but  easy- 
motion  which  gives  our  persons  so  irresisti- 
ble a  grace  as  if  we  moved  to  music,  and  is 
■  kind  of  disengaged  figure;  or,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  recitative  dancing.  But  the  want  of 
this  I  cannot  blame  in  her,  for  I  find  she 
has  no  car,  and  means  nothing  bv  walking 
but  to  change  her  place.  I  could  pardon 
too  her  blushing,  if  she  knew  how  to  carry 
herself  in  it,  ana  it  did  not  manifestly  injure 
her  complexion. 

*  They  tell  me  you  are  a  person  who  have 
seen  the  world, and  are  a  judge of  fine  breed- 
ing; which  makes  me  ambitious  of  some  in- 
structions from  you  for  her  improvement; 
which  when  you  have  favoured  me  with,  I 
shall  further  advise  with  you  about  the  dis- 
posal of  this  fair  forester  in  marriage;  for  I 
will  make  it  no  secret  to  you,  that  her  per- 
son and  education  arc  to  be  her  fortune.  I 
am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

•CELIMENE.' 

'Sir, — Being  employed  by  Celimene  to 
make  up  and  send  to'  vou  her  letter,  I 
make  bold  to  recommend  the  case  therein 
mentioned  to  your  consideration,  because 
she  and  I  happen  to  differ  a  little  in  our  no- 
tions. I  who  am  a  rough  man,  am  afraid 
the  young  girl  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  spoiled: 
therefore,  pray.  Mr.  Spectator,  let  us  have 
your  opinion  of  tins  fine  thing  called  fine 
breeding;  for  I  am  afraid  it  differs  too  much 
from  that  plain  thing  called  good  breeding. 

'  Your  most  humble  servant. ' 

The  general  mistake  among  us  in  the 
educating  our  children  is,  that  in  our  daugh- 
ters we  take  care  of  their  persons,  and  ne- 
glect their  minds;  in  our  sons  we  are  so  in- 
tent upon  adorning  their  minds,  that  we 
wholly  neglect  their  bodies.  It  is  from  this ' 
tli  it  you  shall  sec  a  young  lady  celebrated 
and  admired  in  all  the  assemblies  about 
town,  when  her  elder  brother  is  afraid  to 
come  into  a  room.  From  this  ill  manage- 
ment it  arises,  that  we  frequently  observe 
a  man's  life  is  half  spent,  before  he  is  taken 
notice  of;  and  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  her 


vears  is  out  of  fashion  and  neglected.  The 
boy  I  shall  consider  upon  some  other  occa- 
sion, and  at  present  stick  to  the  girl:  and  I 
am  the  more  inclined  to  this,  because  I  have 
several  letters  which  complain  to  me,  that 
my  female  readers  have  not  understood  me 
for  some  days  last  past,  and  take  them- 
selves to  be  unconcerned  in  the  present 
turn  of  my  writing.  When  a  girl  is  safely 
brought  from  her  nurse,  before  she  is  capa- 
ble of  forming  one  single  notion  of  any  thing 
in  life,  she  is  delivered  to  the  hands  of  her 
dancing-master,  and  with  a  collar  round 
her  neck,  the  pretty  wild  thing  is  taught  a 
fantastical  gravity  of  behaviour,  and  forced 
to  a  particular  way  of  holding  her  head, 
heaving  her  breast,  and  moving  with  her 
win ile  bodv;  and  all  this  under  pain  of  never 
having  a  husband,  if  she  steps,  looks,  or 
moves  awn'.  This  gives  a  young  lady  won- 
derful workings  of  imagination,  what  is  to 
pass  between  her  and  this  husband,  that 
she  is  ever)'  moment  told  of,  and  for  whom 
she  seems  to  be  educated.  Thus  her  fancy 
is  engaged  to  turn  all  her  endeavours  to  the 
ornament  of  her  person,  as  what  must  de- 
termine her  good  and  ill  in  this  life;  and 
she  naturally  thinks,  if  she  is  tall  enough, 
she  is  wise  enough  for  any  thing  for  which 
her  education  makes  her  think  she  is  de- 
signed. To  make  her  an  agreeable  person 
is  the  main  purpose  of  her  parents;  to  that 
is  all  their  cost,  to  that  all  their  care  di- 
rected; and  from  this  general  folly  of  pa- 
rents we  owe  our  present  numerous  race  of 
coquettes.  These  reflections  puzzle  me, 
when  I  think  of  giving  my  advice  on  the 
subject  of  managing  the  wild  thing  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  of  mv  correspondent. 
But  sure  there  is  a  middle  way  to  be  fol- 
lowed; the  management  of  a  young  lady's 
person  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  the  eru- 
dition of  her  mind  is  much  more  to  be  re- 
garded. According  as  this  is  managed,  you 
will  see  the  mind  follow  the  appetites  of  the 
body,  or  the  body  express  the  virtues  of  the 
mind. 

Cleomira  dances  with  all  the  elegance  of 
motion  imaginable:  but  her  eyes  are  so 
chastised  with  the  simplicity  ana  innocence 
of  her  thoughts,  that  she  raises  in  her  be- 
holders admiration  and  good-will,  but  no 
loose  hope  or  wild  imagination.  The  true 
art  in  this  case  is,  to  make  the  mind  and 
body  improve  together;  and,  if  possible,  to 
make  gesture  follow  thought,  and  not  let 
thought  be  employed  upon  gesture. 


No.  67.]    Thursday,  May  17,  1711. 

Saltan  clefamiui  qtiam  nrcewe  est  probe.  ScU. 

Too  fine  a  dancer  for  a  virtuoui  woman. 

Lucian,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  intro- 
duces a  philosopher  chiding  his  friend  for 
his  being  a  lover  of  dancing,  and  a  fre- 
quenter of  balls.  The  other  undertakes 
the  defence  of  his  favourite  diversion,  which, 
he  says,  was  at  first  invented  by  the  god- 
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dess  Rhea,  and  preserved  the  life  of  Jupiter 
himself,  from  the  cruelty  of  his  father  Sa- 
turn. He  proceeds  to  'show,  that  it  had 
been  approved  by  the  greatest  men  in  all 
ages;  that  Homer  calls  Merion  a  fine  dan- 
cer; and  says,  that  the  graceful  mien  and 
great  agility  which  he  had  acquired  by  that 
exercise,  distinguished  him  above  the  rest 
in  the  armies  both  of  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

He  adds,  that  Pyrrhus  gained  more  re- 
putation by  inventing  the  dance  which  is 
called  after  his  name,  than  by  all  his  other 
actions:  that  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were 
the  bravest  people  in  Greece,  gave  great 
encouragement  to  this  diversion,  and  made 
their  Hormus  (a  dance  much  resembling 
the  French  Brawl)  famous  over  all  Asia: 
that  there  were  still  extant  some  Thcssa- 
lian  statues  erected  to  the  honour  of  their 
best  dancers;  and  that  he  wondered  how  his 
brother  philosopher  could  declare  himself 
against  the  opinions  of  those  two  persons, 
whom  he  professed  so  much  to  admire, 
Homer  and  Hesiod;  the  latter  of  which 
compares  valour  and  dancing  together,  and 
says,  that  'the  gods  have  bestowed  forti- 
tude on  some  men,  and  on  others  a  disposi- 
tion for  dancing. ' 

Lastly,  he  puts  him  in  mind  that  So- 
crates, (who,  in  the  judgment  of  Apollo, 
was  the  wisest  of  men)  was  not  only  a  pnv- 
fessed  admirer  of  this  exercise  in  others,  but 
learned  it  himself  when  he  was  an  old  man. 

The  morose  philosopher  is  so  much  af- 
fected bv  these  and  some  other  authorities, 
that  he  becomes  a  convert  to  his  friend,  and 
desires  he  would  take  him  with  him  when 
he  went  to  his  next  ball. 

I  love  to  shelter  myself  under  the  exam- 
ples of  great  men;  and,  I  think,  I  hare 
sufficiently  showed  that  it  is  not  below  the 
dignitv  of  these  my  speculations  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  following  letter,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  sent  me  by  some  substantial  trades- 
man about  'Change. 

1  Sir, — I  am  a  man  in  vears,  and  by  an 
honest  industry  in  the  world  have  acquired 
enough  to  give  my  children  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, though  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
it  myself.  My  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  has  for  some  time  been  under  the 
tuition  of  Monsieur  Rigadoon,  a  dancing- 
master  in  the  city;  and  I  was  prevailed 
upon  by  her  and  her  mother  to  go  last  night 
to  one  of  his  balls.  1  must  own  to  you,  sir, 
that  having  never  been  to  any  such  place 
before,  I  was  very  much  pleased  ana  sur- 
prised with  that  part  of  his  entertainment 
which  he  called  French  dancing.  There 
were  several  young  men  and  women,  whose 
limbs  secmetf  to  have  no  other  motion  but 
purely  what  the  music  gave  them.  After 
this  part  was  over,  they  began  a  diver- 
sion which  they  call  country  dancing,  and 
wherein  there  were  also  some  things  not  dis- 
agreeable, and  divers  emblematical  figures, 
composed,  as  1  guess,  by  wise  men,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth. 


4  Among  the  rest,  I  observed  one,  which 
I  think  they  call  "Hunt  the  Squirrel,"  in 
which  while  the  woman  flies  the  man  pur- 
sues her;  but  as  soon  as  she  turns,  he  runs 
awav,  and  she  is  obliged  to  follow. 

'The  moral  of  this  dance  does,  I  think, 
very  aptly  recommend  modesty  and  discre- 
tion to  the  female  sex. 

'  But  as  the  best  institutions  are  liable  to 
corruptions,  so,  sir,  I  must  acquaint  you, 
that  very  great  abuses  are  crept  into  this 
entertainment  I  was  amazed  to  see  my 
girl  handed  by,  and  handing,  young  fellows 
with  so  much  familiarity;  and  I  could  not 
have  thought  it  had  been  in  the  child.  They 
very  often  made  use  of  a  most  impudent 
and  lascivious  step,  called  "Setting,"  which 
I  know  not  how  to  describe  to  you,  but  by 
telling  you  that  it  is  the  very-  reverse  of 
"back  to  back."  At  last  an  impudent 
young  dog  bid  the  fiddlers  play  a  dance 
called  "  Moll  Pately,"  and  after  having 
made  two  or  three  capers,  ran  to  his  part- 
ner, locked  his  arm  in  hers,  and  whisked 
her  round  cleverly  above  ground  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I,  who  sat  upon  one  of  the 
lowest  benches,  saw  further  above  her  shoe 
than  I  can  think  fit  to  acquaint  you  with. 
I  could  no  longer  endure  these  enormities: 
wherefore,  just  as  my  girl  was  going  to  be 
made  a  whirligig,  I  ran  in,  seized  on  the 
child,  and  earned  her  home. 

'  Sir,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a  fool. 
I  suppose  tins  diversion  might  at  first  be 
invented  to  keep  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween young  men  and  women,  and  so  far 
I  am  not  against  it;  but  I  shall  never  allow 
of  these  things.  I  know  not  what  you  will 
say  to  this  case  at  present,  but  am  snre, 
had  you  been  with  me,  you  would  have 
seen  matter  of  great  speculation. 

•  I  am  yours,  8cc.' 

I  must  confess  I  am  afraid  that  my  cor- 
respondent had  too  much  reason  to  be  a 
little  out  of  humour  at  the  treatment  of  his 
daughter,  but  I  conclude  that  he  would 
have  been  much  more  so,  had  he  seen  one 
of  those  kissing  dances,  in  which,  Will  Ho- 
neycomb assures  me,  they  are  obliged  to 
dwell  almost  a  minute  on  the  fair  one's  lips, 
or  they  will  be  too  quick  for  the  music,  and 
dance  quite  out  of  time. 

I  am  not  able,  however,  to  give  my  final 
sentence  against  this  diversion;  and  am  of 
Mr.  Cowley's  opinion,  that  so  much  of 
dancing,  at  least,  as  belongs  to  the  lx*ha- 
viour  and  a  handsome  carriage  of  the  body, 
is  extremely  useful,  if  not  absolutely  ncccs- 
s;trv. 

We  generally  form  such  ideas  of  people 
at  first  sight,  as  we  are  hardly  ever  per- 
suaded to  lay  aside  afterwards:  for  this  rea- 
son, a  man  would  wish  to  have  nothing  dis- 
agreeable or  uncomely  in  his  approaches, 
suid  to  be  able  to  enter  a  room  with  a  good 
grace. 

I  might  add,  that  a  moderate  knowledge 
in  the  little  rules  of  good-breeding,  gives  u 
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man  some  assurance,  and  makes  him  easv 
in  all  companies.  For  want  of  this,  I  have 
seen  a  professor  of  a  liberal  science  at  a 
loss  to  salute  a  lady;  and  a  most  excel- 
lent mathematician  not  able  to  determine 
whether  he  should  stand  or  sit  while  my 
lord  drank  to  him. 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  a  dancing- 
master  to  regulate  these  matters;  though  I 
take  it  to  be  a  just  observation,  that  unless 
you  add  something  of  your  own  to  what 
these  fine  gentlemen  teach  you,  and  which 
they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  themselves,  vou 
will  much  sooner  get  the  character  of  an 
affected  fop,  than  of  a  well-bred  man. 

As  for  country  dancing,  it  must  indeed 
be  confessed  that  the  great  familiarities  be- 
tween the  two  sexes  on  this  occasion  may 
sometimes  produce  very  dangerous  conse- 
quences; and  I  have  often  thought  that  few 
ladies'  hearts  are  so  obdurate  as  not  to  be 
melted  by  the  charms  of  music,  the  force 
of  motion,  and  a  handsome  voung  fellow 
who  is  continually  playing  before  their 
eyes,  and  convincing  them  that  he  has  the 
perfect  use  of  all  his  limbs. 

But  as  this  kind  of  dance  is  the  particular 
invention  of  our  own  country,  and  as  every 
one  is  more  or  less  a  proficient  in  it,  I  would 
not  discountenance  it:  but  rather  suppose 
it  may  be  practised  innocently  by  others, 
as  well  as  mvself,  who  am  often  partner  to 
my  landlady^  eldest  daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Having  heard  a  good  character  of  the  col- 
lection of  pictures  which  is  to  be  exposed 
tr>  sale  on  Friday  next;  and  concluding  from 
the  following  letter,  that  the  person  who 
collected  them  is  a  man  of  no  unclegant 
taste,  I  will  be  so  much  his  friend  as  to 
publish  it,  provided  the  reader  will  only 
look  upon  it  as  filling  up  the  place  of  an 
advertisement: 

« From  the  Three  Chain,  in  the  Piazza*, 
Covent  Garden. 

'May  16,  1711. 
'Sir, — As  you  area  Spectator,  I  think 
we  who  make  it  our  business  to  exhibit  any 
thing  to  public  view,  ought  to  applv  our- 
selves to  you  for  your  approbation.  1  have 
travelled  Europe  to  furnish  out  a  show  for 
vou,  and  have  Drought  with  me  what  has 
been  admired  in  every  country  through 
which  I  passed.  You  have  declared  in 
many  papers,  that  your  greatest  delights 
are  those  of  the  eye,  which  I  do  not  doubt 
but  I  shall  gratify  with  as  beautiful  objects 
as  yours  ever  beheld.  If  castles,  forests, 
ruins,  fine  women,  and  graceful  men,  can 

{ilease  you,  I  dare  promise  you  much  satis- 
faction, if  you  will  appear  at  my  auction 
on  Friday  next.  A  sight  is,  I  suppose,  as 
grateful  to  a  Spectator  as  a  treat  to  another 
person,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don this  invitation  from,  sir, 

« Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
X.  « J.  GRAHAM.' 


No.  68.]     Friday,  May  18,  1711. 

Not  duo  turba  lumui   Ovid,  Met.  i.  355. 

We  two  are  a  multitude. 

Onb  would  think  that  the  larger  the 
company  is  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the 
greater  variety  of  thoughts  and  subjects 
would  be  started  in  discourse;  but  instead 
of  this,  we  find  that  conversation  is  never 
so  much  straitened  and  confined  as  in  nu- 
merous assemblies.  When  a  multitude  meet 
together  on  any  subject  of  discourse,  their 
debates  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  forms 
and  general  positions;  nay,  if  we  come  into 
a  more  contracted  assembly  of  men  and 
women,  the  talk  generally  runs  upon  the 
weather,  fashions,  news,  and  the  like  pub- 
lic topics.  In  proportion  as  conversation 
gets  into  clubs  and  knots  of  friends,  it  de- 
scends into  particulars,  and  grows  more 
free  and  communicative;  but  the  most  open, 
instructive,  and  unreserved  discourse,  is  that 
which  passes  between  two  persons  who  are 
familiar  and  intimate  friends.  On  these  oc- 
casions a  man  gives  a  loose  to  every  passion 
and  every  thought  that  is  uppermost,  dis- 
covers his  most  retired  opinions  of  persons 
and  things,  tries  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
his  sentiments,  and  exposes  his  whole  soul 
to  the  examination  of  his  friend. 

Tully  was  the  first  who  observed,  that 
friendship  improves  happiness  and  abates 
misery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy,  and  di- 
viding of  our  grief;  a  thought  in  which  he 
hath  been  followed  by  all  the  cssayers  upon 
friendship,  that  have  written  since  his  time. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  has  finely  described 
other  advantages,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
fruits  of  friendship;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
no  subject  of  morality  which  has  been  bet- 
ter handled  and  more  exhausted  than  this. 
Among  the  several  fine  things  which  have 
been  spoken  of  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote 
some  out  of  a  very  ancient  author,  whose 
book  would  be  regarded  by  our  modern 
wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  tracts  of  mo- 
rality that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under 
the  name  of  a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated 
Grecian  philosopher:  I  mean  the  little 
apocryphal  treatise,  entitled  The  Wisdom 
of  the  Son  of  Sirach.  How  finely  has  he  de- 
scribed the  art  of  making  friends,  by  an 
obliging  and  affable  behaviour!  and  laid 
down  that  precept  which  a  late  excellent 
author  has  delivered  as  his  own,  That  we 
should  have  many  well-wishers,  but  few 
friends.  *  Sweet  language  will  multiply 
friends;  and  a  fair  speaking  tongue  will  in- 
crease kind  greetings.  Be  in  peace  with 
many,  nevertheless,  nave  but  one  counsel- 
lor of  a  thousand  '*  With  what  prudence 
does  he  caution  us  in  the  choice  of  our 
friends!  And  with  what  strokes  of  nature 
(I  could  almost  say  of  humour)  has  he  de- 
scribed the  behaviour  of  a  treacherous  and 
self  interested  friend  !  *  If  thou  wouldest 
get  a  friend,  prove  him  first,  and  be  not 
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hasty  to  credit  him:  for  some  man  Is  a 
friend  for  his  own  occasion,  and  will  not 
abide  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble.  And  there 
is  a  friend  who  being  turned  to  enmity  and 
strife,  will  discover  thy  reproach. '  Again, 
1  Some  friend  is  a  companion  at  the  table, 
and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of  thy  af- 
fliction: but  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as 
thyself,  and  will  be  bold  over  thy  servants. 
If  thou  be  brought  low  he  will  be  against 
thee,  and  hide  himself  from  thy  face.'* 
W  hat  can  be  more  strong  and  pointed  than 
the  following  verse?    'Separate  thyself 
from  thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy 
friends.'  In  the  next  words  he  particular- 
izes one  of  those  fruits  of  friendship  which 
is  described  at  length  by  the  two  famous 
authors  abovc-mentionec{,  und  falls  into  a 
general  euloghim  of  friendship,  which  is 
very  just  as  well  as  very  sublime.  *  A  faith- 
ful friend  is  a  strong  defence;  and  he  that 
hath  found  such  a  one  hath  found  a  trea- 
sure.   Nothing  doth  countervail  a  faithful 
friend,  and  his  excellency  is  invaluable.  A 
faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life;  and 
they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him. 
Whoso  feareth  xhe  Lord  shall  direct  his 
friendship  aright;  for  as  he  is,  so  shall  his 
neighbour  (that  is,  his  friend)  be  also.'f  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
wing  that  has  pleased  me  more  than  that 
of  a  friend's  being  the  medicine  of  life,  to 
express  the  efficacy  of  friendship  in  heal- 
ing the  pains  and  anguish  which  naturally 
cleave  to  our  existence  in  this  world;  and 
am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  turn  in 
the  last  sentence,  that  a  virtuous  man  shall 
as  a  blessing  meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as 
virtuous  as  himself.  There  is  another  saying 
in  the  same  author,  which  would  have  been 
very  much  admired  in  a  heathen  writer: 
*  Forsake  not  an  old  friend,  for  the  new  is 
not  comparable  to  him:  a  new  friend  is  as 
new  wine;  when  it  is  old  thou  shalt  drink 
it  with  pleasure. '$  With  what  strength  of 
allusion,  and  force  of  thought  has  he  de- 
scribed th«  breaches  ana  violations  of 
friendship? — '  Whoso  casteth  a  stone  at 
the  birds  frayeth  them  away;  and  he  that 
upbraideth  his  friend,  breaketh  friendship. 
Though  thou  drawest  a  sword  at  a  friend, 
yet  despair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  return- 
ing to  favour.    If  thou  hast  opened  thy 
mouth  against  thy  friend,  fear  not,  for  there 
may  be  a  reconciliation ;  except  for  up- 
braiding, or  pride,  or  disclosing  of  secrets, 
or  a  treacherous  wound ;  for,  for  these 
things  even-  friend  will  depart. '5  We  may 
observe  in  this  and  several  other  precepts 
in  this  author,  those  little  familiar  instances 
and  illustrations  which  are  so 'much  ad- 
mired in  the  moral  writings  of  Horace  and 
Kpietetus.    There  are  very  beautiful  in- 
stances of  this  nature  in  the  following  pas- 
sages, which  are  likewise  written  upon  the 
same  subject:  '  Whoso  discovercth  secrets 
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li  10.    §lbid  mil  ao.ti.tt. 
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loseth  his  credit,  and  shall  never  find  a 
friend  to  his  mind.  Love  thy  friend,  and 
be  faithful  unto  him ;  but  if  thou  bewrayeth 
his  secrets,  follow  no  more  after  him;  for  as 
a  man  hath  destroyed  his  enemy,  so  hast 
thou  lost  the  love  of  thy  friend;  as  one  that 
letteth  a  bird  go  out  of  his  hand,  so  hast 
thou  let  thy  friend  go,  and  shall  not  get  him 
again:  follow  after  him  no  more,  for  he  is 
too  far  off ;  he  is  as  a  roe  escaped  out  of  the 
snare.  As  for  a  wound  it  may  be  bound  up, 
and  after  reviling  there  may  be  a  recon- 
ciliation; but  he  that  bewrayeth  secrets,  is 
without  hope.il 

Among  the  several  qualifications  of  a 
good  friend,  this  wise  man  has  very  justly 
singled  out  constancy  and  faithfulness  as 
the  principal:  to  these,  others  have  added 
virtue,  knowledge,  discretion,  equality  in 
age  and  fortune,  and  as  Cicero  calls  it,  Mo- 
rum  comitat,  *a  pleasantness  of  temper.' 
If  1  were  to  give  my  opinion  upon  such  an 
exhausted  subject,  I  should  join  to  these 
other  qualifications,  a  certain  equability  or 
evenness  of  behaviour.  A  man  often  con- 
tracts a  friendship  with  one  whom  perhaps 
he  does  not  find  out  till  after  a  year's  con- 
versation; when  on  a  sudden  some  latent 
ill-humour  breaks  out  upon  him,  which  he 
never  discovered  or  suspected  at  his  first 
entering  into  an  intimacy  with  him.  There 
are  several  person*  who  in  some  certain 
periods  of  their  lives  arc  inexpressibly 
agreeable,  and  in  others  as  odious  and  de- 
testable. Martial  has  given  us  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  one  of  this  species  in  the 
following  epigram: 

DiftVili*,  farili*.  jurundua,  nrerbua  <•«  idem. 

Nec  tecum  poMum  vi  vere,  nee  fine  ve.—Efif.  zii.  47. 

In  all  thy  humour*,  whether  crave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  »uch  a  touchy,  tealy.  pleasant  fellow  ; 
lla*t  ao  much  wit.  and  mirth,  ami  Hpleen  about  thee, 
TIhti'  i->  no  living  with  thee,  imr  without  thee. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entan- 
gled in  a  friendship  with  one,  who,  by  these 
changes  and  vicissitudes  of  humour,  is  some- 
times amiable,  and  sometimes  odious;  and 
as  most  men  are  at  sometimes  in  an  admi- 
rable frame  and  disposition  of  mind,  it  should 
be  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  wisdom  to 
keep  ourselves  well  when  we  are  so,  and 
never  to  go  out  of  that  which  is  the  agree- 
able part  of  our  character.  C. 


No.  69.]    Saturday,  May  19,  1711. 

Kir  illic  veniunl  lei  uvn»  ; 

Arborei  firtu*  alibi,  atque  iiiju!»»a  ViltMUl 
Gramma     Nonue  vide*,  eroreo*  ut  Tmolua  odorea, 
India  miltit  ebur.  mol|e«  *uii  ilmr.i  rsiha-i  ' 
At  Chalybe*  nudi  li  rrum.  rtroMQJM  Ponlua 
Caotorea.  Eliadum  palma*  F.piru*  equarum?  » 
Oontinuo  ha*  lea***,  a>u*niai|iie  firdera  certia 
Impound  natur.i  loci*   Kir/.  Grcrf.  i.  54. 

Thm  f round  with  Barrlm*.  that  with  C«re*  auiU; 
I'll.  iiiIhi  I  i  i  :  i  1 1  -  the  tn-en  with  happy  (nuts; 
A  tourtli  w  Hh  u'i  :i">  unhidden,  derk*  t In-  u  round  ; 
ThuaTmolu*  m  with  yllow  *alTinn  rrown'd: 
India  Mark  ebon  and  white  iv  ry  bear*; 
And  *oll  Idiiute  wit  pa  bcr  od'roua  tear* : 

U  Kcclu*  xxrii.  16.  tt  Kq<|. 
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Thi»  Pnntiid  arml«  her  hrn\'ft  atone*  from  <ar; 
And  nakM  Spaniard*  triuper  Bte»l  for  war. 
Epiru*  f<»r  th'  Elean  chariot  brwda 
(In  hnpra  of  palm*)  a  rare  of  running  eteeda. 
Thia  i«  lb'  oritjinaJ  contract ;  theae  the  laws 
Impo*  d  by  nature,  and  by  nature's  cause  —  Drydrn. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  town  which  I 
so  much  love  to  frequent  as  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. It  gives  me  a  secret  satisfaction, 
and  in  some  measure  gratifies  my  vanity,  as 
I  am  an  Englishman,  to  see  so  rich  an  as- 
sembly of  countrymen  and  foreigners,  con- 
sulting together  upon  the  private  business 
of  mankind,  and  making  this  metropolis  a 
kind  of  emporium  for  the  whole  earth.  I 
must  confess  I  look  upon  high  Change  to  be 
a  great  council,  in  which  all  considerable 
nations  have  their  representatives.  Factors 
in  the  trading  world  are  what  ambassadors 
are  in  the  politic  world;  they  negotiate  af- 
fairs, conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a  good 
correspondence  between  those  wealthy  so- 
cieties of  men  that  arc  divided  from  one 
another  by  seas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the 
different  extremities  of  a  continent  I  have 
often  been  pleased  to  hear  disputes  adjusted 
between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  al- 
derman of  London,  or  to  see  a  subject  of  the 
Great  Mo^ul  entering  into  a  league  with 
one  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  I  am  infinitely 
delighted  in  mixing  with  these  several  mi- 
nisters of  commerce,  as  they  arc  distin- 
guished by  their  different  walks  and  differ- 
ent languages.  Sometimes  I  am  jostled 
among  a  body  of  Armenians;  sometimes  I 
am  lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews;  and  sometimes 
make  one  in  a  group  of  Dutchmen.  I  am 
a  Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman,  at  different 
times;  or  rather  fancy  myself  like  the  old 
philosopher,  who  upon  being  asked  what 
countryman  he  was,  replied,  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  visit  this  busy 
multitude  of  people,  lam  known  to  nobody 
there  but  my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  who  often 
smiles  upon  me  as  he  sees  me  bustling  in 
the  crowd,  but  at  the  same  time  connives 
at  my  presence  without  taking  further  no- 
tice of  me.  There  is  indeed  a  merchant  of 
Egypt,  who  just  knows  me  by  sight,  having 
formerly  remitted  me  some  money  to  Grand 
Cairo:  but  as  I  am  not  versed  in  the  modern 
Coptic,  our  conferences  go  no  further  than 
a  bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  grand  scene  of  business  gives  me  an 
infinite  variety  of  solid  and  substantial  en- 
tertainments. As  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
mankind,  my  heart  naturally  overflows  with 

Seagull  at  the  sight  of  a  prosperous  and 
ippy  multitude,  insomuch  that  at  many 
public  solemnities  I  cannot  forbear  express- 
ing my  joywith  tears  that  have  stolen  down 
mv  cheeks.  For  this  reason  I  am  wonder- 
fully delighted  to  see  such  a  body  of  men 
thriving  in  their  own  private  fortunes,  and 
at  the  same  time  promoting  the  public 
stock;  or,  in  other  words,  raising  estates 
for  their  own  families,  by  bringing  into 
their  country  whatever  is  wanting,  and 
carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is  superfluous. 


Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular 
care  to  disseminate  her  blessings  among  the 
different  regions  of  the  world,  with  an  eye 
to  this  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic  among; 
mankind,  that  the  natives  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  globe  might  have  a  kind  of  de- 
pendence upon  one  another,  and  be  united 
together  by  their  common  interest.  Almost 
every  degree  produces  something  peculiar 
to  it  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country, 
and  the  sauce  in  another.  The  fruits  of 
Portugal  are  corrected  by  the  products  of 
Barbadoes,  and  the  infusion  of  a  China 
plant  is  sweetened  with  the  pith  of  an  In- 
dian cane.   The  Philippine  islands  give  a 

j  flavour  to  the  European  bowls.  The  single 
dress  of  a  woman  of  quality  is  often  thepro- 
ducts  of  a  hundred  climates.  The  muff  and 
the  fan  come  together  from  the  different 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  scarf  is  sent  from 
the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tippet  from  beneath 
the  pole.  The  brocade  petticoat  rises  out 
of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  diamond  neck- 
lace out  of  the  bowels  of  Indostan. 

If  we  consider  our  own  country  in  its  na- 
tural prospect,  without  any  of  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  commerce,  what  a  bar- 
ren uncomfortable  spot  of  earth  falls  to  our 
share !  Natural  historians  tell  us,  that  no 
fruit  grows  originally  among  us,  besides 
hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with 
other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature;  that  our 
climate  of  itself,  and  without  the  assistance 
of  art,  can  make  no  farther  advances  to- 
wards a  plum,  than  to  a  sloe,  and  carries 
an  apple  to  no  greater  perfection  than  a 
crab;  that  our  melons,  our  peaches,  our 
figs,  our  apricots,  and  cherries,  are  stran- 
gers among  us,  imported  in  different  ages, 
and  naturalized  in  our  English  gardens;  and 
that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall  away 
into  the  trash  of  our  own  country,  if  they 
were  wholly  neglected  by  the  planter,  and 
left  to  the  mercy  of  our  sun  and  soil.  Nor 
has  traffic  more  enriched  our  vegetable 
world,  than  it  has  improved  the  whole  face 
of  nature  among  us.  Our  ships  are  laden 
with  the  harvest  of  every  climate.  Our 
tables  are  stored  with  spices,  and  oils,  and 
wines.  Our  rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids 
of  China,  and  adorned  with  the  workman- 
ship of  Japan.  Our  morning's  draught 
comes  to  us  from  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  earth.  We  repair  our  bodies  by  the 
drugs  of  America,  and  repose  ourselves  un- 
der Indian  canopies.  Mv  friend  Sir  An- 
drew, calls  the  vineyards  of  France  our 
gardens;  the  spice-islands,  our  hot-beds; 
the  Persians,  our  silk-weavers,  and  the 
Chinese,  our  potters.  Nature  indeed  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
but  traffic  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what 
is  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  us 
with  every  thing  that  is  convenient  and  or- 
namental. Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of  this 
our  happiness,  that  whilst  we  enjoy  the  re- 
motest products  of  the  north  and  south,  wc 
are  free  from  those  extremities  of  weather 

I  which  give  them  birth;  that  our  eyes  are 
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refreshed  with  the  green  fields  of  Britain, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  palates  arc  feasted 
with  fruits  that  rise  between  the  tropics. 

For  these  reasons  there  are  not  more  use- 
ful members  in  a  commonwealth  than  mer- 
chants. They  knit  mankind  together  in  a 
mutual  intercourse  of  good  offices,  distri- 
bute the  gifts  of  nature,  find  work  for  the 
poor,  add  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  magni- 
ficence to  the  great  Our  English  mer- 
chant converts  the  tin  of  his  own  country 
into  gold,  and  exchanges  its  wool  for  rubies. 
The  Mahometans  are  clothed  in  our  Bri- 
tish manufacture,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frozen  zone  warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our 
sheep. 

\V  hen  I  have  been  upon  the  Change,  I 
have  often  fancied  one  of  our  old  kings 
standing  in  person,  where  is  represented  in 
effigy,  and  lookine  down  upon  the  wealthy 
concourse  of  people  with  which  that  place 
is  everv  dav  filled.  Inthi  s  case,  how  would 
he  be  surprised  to  hear  all  the  languages  of 
Europe  spoken  in  this  little  spot  of  his  former 
dominions,  and  to  see  so  many  private  men, 
who  in  bis  time  would  have  been  the  vas- 
sals of  some  powerful  baron,  negotiating 
like  princes  for  greater  sums  of  money  than 
were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  the  royal 
treasury!  Trade,  without  enlarging  the 
British  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of 
additional  empire.  It  has  multiplied  the 
number  of  the  rich,  made  our  landed  estates 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were  for- 
merly, and  added  to  them  an  accession  of 
other  estates  as  valuable  as  the  lands  them- 
selves. C. 


Na  70.)   Monday,  May  21,  1711. 


faterdum  rul/us  rectum  Tide!  

tor  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  i.  6a 

*»rwtime*  The  vulgar  r«  and  judge  arig ht. 

When  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular 
delight  in  hearing  the  songs  and  fables  that 
are  come  from  father  to  son,  and  are  most 
in  vogue  among  the  common  ]>eoplc  of  the 
countries  through  which  1  passed;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  any  thing  should  be  univer- 
sally tasted  and  approved  by  a  multitude, 
though  they  are  only  the  rabble  of  a  nation, 
which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar  aptness 
to  please  and  gratify  the  mind  of  man. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  reasona- 
ble creatures;  and  whatever  falls  in  with 
it,  will  meet  with  admirers  amongst  rea- 
ders of  all  qualities  and  conditions.  Mo- 
licre,  as  we  are  told  by  Monsieur  Boileau, 
used  to  read  all  his  comedies  to  an  old  wo- 
man who  was  his  house-keeper,  as  she  sat 
with  him  at  her  work  by  the  chimney-cor- 
ner; and  could  foretel  the  success  of  his 
play  in  the  theatre,  from  the  reception  it 
met  with  at  his  fire-side:  for  he  tells  us  the 
audience  always  followed  the  old  woman, 
and  never  failed  to  laugh  in  the  same  place. 

I  know  nothing  which  more  shows  the 
essential  and  inherent  perfection  of  sim- 


plicity of  thought,  above  that  which  I  call 
the  Gothic  manner  of  writing,  than  this — 
that  the  first  pleases  all  kinds  of  palates, 
and  the  latter  only  such  as  have  formed  to 
themselves  a  wrong  artificial  taste  upon  lit- 
tle fanciful  authors  and  writers  of  epigrams. 
Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton,  so  far  as  the  lan- 
guage of  their  poems  is  understood,  will 
please  a  reader  of  plain  common  sense,  who 
would  neither  relish  nor  comprehend  an 
epigram  of  Martial,  or  a  jXK-m  of  Cowley; 
so,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary  song  or 
ballad,  that  is  the  delight  of  the  common 
people,  cannot  fail  to  please  ull  such  rea- 
ders as  are  not  unqualified  for  the  entertain- 
mcnt  by  their  affectation  or  ignorance;  and 
the  reason  is  plain,  because  the  same  paint- 
ings of  nature,  which  recommend  it  to  the 
most  ordinary  reader,  will  appear  beauti- 
ful to  the  most  refined. 

The  old  song  of  Chevy-Chase  is  the  fa- 
vourite baUarj  of  the  common  people  of 
England,  and  Ben  Jonson  used  to  say,  he 
had  rather  have  liecn  the  author  of  it  than 
of  all  his  works.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his 
discourse  of  poetry,  speaks  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  '  1  in  \  ST  heard  the  old  song 
of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my 
heart  more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet; 
and  yet  it  is  sung  by  some  blind  rrowder 
with  no  rougher  voice  than  rude  style, 
which  being  so  evil  apparelled  in  the  oust 
and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would 
it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence 
of  Pindar?'  Hor  mv  own  part,  I  am  so  pro- 
fessed an  admirer  of  this  antiquated  song, 
that  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  critique 
upon  it,  without  any  further  apolopy  for  so 
doing.  * 

The  greatest  modern  critics  have  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  an  heroic  poem  should 
be  founded  upon  some  important  precept 
of  morality,  adapted  to  the  constitution  of 
the  country  in  which  the  poet  writes. 
Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed  their  plans 
in  this  view.  As  Greece  was  a  collection 
of  many  governments,  who  suffered  very 
much  among  themselves,  and  gave  the 
Persian  emperor,  who  was  their  common 
enemy,  many  advantages  over  them  by 
their  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities, 
Homer,  in  order  to  establish  among  them 
a  union  which  was  so  necessary  for  their 
safety,  grounds  his  poem  upon  the  discords 
of  the  several  Grecian  princes  who  were 
engaged  in  a  confederacy  against  an  Asiatic 
prince,  and  the  several  advantages  which 
the  enemy  gained  by  such  discords.  At  the 
time  the  poem  we  arc  now  treating  of  was 
written,  the  dissensions  cf  the  barons, 
who  were  then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran 
very  high,  whether  they  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  or  with  their  neighbours,  ana 

*  Mr.  Addison  wit  not  aware  that  the  old  aong  so 

much  admired  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Ben  Jonaon. 
was  not  the  aanie  aa  that  which  he  here  ao  elegantly 
criticise*,  and  which,  in  Dr.  Percy's  opinion,  cannot  be 
older  than  the  time  or  Elizabeth;  and  v»««  probably 
written  after  the  eulogium  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  or  in 
consequence  of  it 
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produced  unspeakable  calamities  to  the 
country.  The  poet,  to  deter  men  from  such 
unnatural  contentions,  describes  a  bloody 
battle  and  dreadful  scene  of  death,  occa- 
sioned bv  the  mutual  feuds  which  reigned 
in  the  families  of  an  English  and  Scotch 
nobleman.  That  he  designed  this  for  the 
instruction  of  his  poem,  we  may  learn 
from  his  four  last  lines,  in  which,  alter  the 
example  of  the  modern  tragedians,  he 
draws  from  it  a  precept  for  the  benefit  of 
his  readers: 

'God  s.iv"  the  king,  and  bless  the 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace: 
An. I  g rant  henceforth  that  foul  <k 

Twixt  noblemen  may  cease.' 

The  next  point  observed  by  the  greatest 
heroic  poets,  hath  been  to  celebrate .  per- 
sons and  actions  which  do  honour  to  their 
country:  thus  Virgil**  hero  was  the  founder 
of  Rome,  Homer's  a  prince  of  Greece;  and 
for  this  reason  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Sta- 
tius,  who  were  both  Romans,  might  be 
justly  derided  for  having  chosen  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  wars 
of  Thebes,  for  the  subjects  of  their  epic 
writings. 

The  poet  before  us  has  not  only  found 
out  an  hero  in  his  own  country,  but  raises 
the  reputation  of  it  by  several  beautiful  in- 
cidents. The  English  are  the  first  who 
take  the  field,  and  the  last  who  auit  it. 
The  English  bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to 
the  battle,  the  Scotch  two  thousand.  The 
English  keep  the  field  with  fifty-three;  the 
Scotch  retire  with  fifty-five:  all  the  rest  on 
each  side  being  slain  in  battle.  But  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  of  this  kind 
is  the  different  manner  in  which  the  Scotch 
and  English  kings  receive  the  news  of  thi 
fight,  and  of  the  great  men's  deaths  who 
commanded  in  it: 

•This  newt  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 
Where  Scotland'!  king  did  rcifn. 

That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly. 
Was  with  an  arrow  slain. 

king 


'  Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company. 
Whoso  armour  shone  like  gold  ' 


*  M  any  captain  mo 

int  as  he. 


'  Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  cama 

Within  as  short  a  space. 
That  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  slain  at  Chevy  Chase. 

'  Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  king, 

Sits  twill  no  better  be. 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  good  as  be. 


His  sentiments  and  actions  are  every  way- 
suitable  to  an  hero.  One  of  us  two,  says 
he,  must  die.  I  am  an  earl  as  well  as 
vourself,  so  that  you  can  have  no  pretence; 
for  refusing  the  combat:  however,  says  he, 
it  is  pity,  and  indeed  would  be  a  sin,  that 
so  many  innocent  men  should  perish  for  our 
sakes;  rather  let  you  and  I  end  our  quarrel 
in  single  fight: 

'  Ere  thus  I  will  out  braved  be, 

One  of  us  two  shall  die ; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art, 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  I. 

'  But  trust  me.  Percy,  pity  it  were. 

And  great  oftence,  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  harmless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

*  Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try, 

And  set  our  men  aside ; 
Accursed  be  he.  Lord  Percy  said, 
By  whom  it  is  deay'd.' 

.  When  tli esc  brave  men  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  battle,  and  in  single 
combat  with  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a 
generous  parlev,  full  of  heroic  sentiments* 
:he  Scotch  earl  falls;  and  with  his  dying 
words  encourages  his  men  to  revenge  hi* 
death,  representing  to  them,  as  the  vr-  ' 
bitter  circumstance  of  it,  that  his  rival 
him  fall: 

*  With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 
Out  of  an  English  bow. 

Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A* 


Tli >«  vow  full  well  the  ki 
After  on  Rumble-down 
la  one  day  fifty  knights  were 
With  lord*  of  great  renown. 

'  And  of  the  rest  of  small  account 
Did  many  thousands  die,'  Jtc 

At  the  same  time  that  our  poet  shows  a 
laudable  partiality  to  his  countrymen,  he 
represents  the  Scots  after  a  manner  not  un 
so  bold  and  brave  a  people. 


•  Who  never  spoke  more  words 
Fight  on  my  merry-men  all. 
For  whv.  my  life  ia  at  an  end, 
Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall.' 

Merry-men  in  the  language  of  those 
is  no  more  than  a  cheerful  word  for  com- 
panions and  fellow-soldiers.  A  passage  in 
the  eleventh  book  of  Virgil's  iEneid  is  very 
much  to  be  admired,  where  Camilla,  in 
her  last  agonies,  instead  of  weeping  over 
the  wound  she  had  received,  as  one  might 
have  expected  from  a  warrior  of  her  sex, 
considers  only  (like  the  hero  of  whom  we 
are  now  speaking)  how  the  battle  should 
her  death: 


Turn  sic  expirans  Aeeam  ex  a»qualibus  unam 
Alloquitur ;  fida  ante  alias  qua*  sola  Cammilte. 
Qui  rum  par  tin  euras ;  atque  bee  ita  fatirr: 
Hactenua.  Acca  aoror,  potui :  nunc  vulnus  aoerbum 
ConAcit,  et  tenebris  nigrescunt  omnia  cireum: 
EfTuge,  et  bee  Tumo  mandata  noviasima  perfer ; 
Burcedal  pugna; ;  Trojanoeqae  arceat  urbe : 
Jamque  vale.-   -Ea.  xi.  890. 

A  gathering  mist  o'erclouds 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  eo._ 
Then  turns  to  her.  whom  of  her  female  train. 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with  pain  : 
Acca,  'tis  past!  he  swims  before  my  sight. 
Inexorable  death:  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Turnus ;  fly  with  speed, 
And  bid  him  timely  to  mv  charge  succeed, 
Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve ' 
FarewalL   Dryir*. 

Turnus  did  not  die  in  so  heroic  a  man- 
ner ;  though  our  poet  seems  to  have  had 
his  eye  upon  Turnus's  speech  in  the  last 
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'Lord  Percy  see*  my  fall.' 

-Vieisti.  et  virtum  tendere  palmaa 


Ausonii  vidcre- 


xii.  JOB. 


The  Latian  chiefs  have  Men  me  beg  my  life. 

'Drjfdtm. 

Earl  Percy's  lamentation  over  his  enemv 
is  generous,  beautiful,  and  passionate:  1 
must  only  caution  the  reader  not  to  let  the 
simplicity  of  the  style,  which  one  may  well 
pardon  in  so  old  a  poet,  prejudice  him 
against  the  greatness  of  the  thought: 

*Th»n  leaving  lift1.  Earl  Percy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand. 
And  mid.  Earl  Douclaa,  for  thy  lift) 

Would  I  have  lout  my  land. 

t  O  Christ,  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

W  ith  sorrow  fur  thy  sake: 
Forjmre  a  more  renowned  knight 
did  never  take.' 


Tlie  beautiful  line,  '  Taking  the  dead  man 
by  the  hand,'  will  put  the  reader  in  mind 
of  /Eneas's  behaviour  to  ward  Lausus,  whom 
he  himself  had  slain  as  he  came  to  the  res- 
cue of  his  aged  father: 

At  rem  at  vulttim  vidit  morientii.  et  ore, 
Ora  modi*  Anchisiades  pallentia  miris; 
Iagemait,  miserans  fraviter,  dcxtramqiie  tetendit. 

JEn.  x.  823. 

The  pious  prinre  beheld  young  I<au*u*  dead ; 
Be  griev'd,  be  wept,  then  grasp'd  his  hand,  and  said, 
h.c.  Dryden. 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  tc?  con- 
sider the  other  parts  of  this  old  song.  C. 
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 Seribere  Jussit  amor.   Ovid.  Ep.  iv.  10. 

Love  bade  me  write. 

The  entire  conquest  of  our  passions  is 
»o  difficult  a  work,  that  they  who  despair 
of  it  should  think  of  a  less  difficult  task, 
and  only  attempt  to  regulate  them.  But 
there  is  a  third  thing  which  may  contribute 
not  only  to  the  ease,  but  also  to  the  plea- 
sure of  our  life;  and  that  is  refining  our  pas- 
sions to  a  greater  elegance  than  we  receive 
them  from  nature.  When  the  passion  is 
love,  this  work  is  performed  in  innocent, 
though  rude  and  uncultivated  minds,  by 
the  mere  force  and  dignity  of  the  object. 
There  are  forms  which  naturally  create 
respect  in  the  beholders,  and  at  once  in- 
flame and  chastise  the  imagination.  Such 
an  impression  as  this  gives  an  immediate 
ambition  to  deserve,  in  order  to  please. 
This  cause  and  effect  arc  beautifully  de- 
cribed  by  Mr.  Dryden  in  the  fable  ot  Cy- 
mon  and  Iphigenia.  After  he  has  repre- 
sented Cymon  so  stupid,  that 

1  Be  whittled  aa  be  went  for  want  of  thought  f 

he  makes  him  fall  into  the  following  scene, 
and  shows  its  influence  upon  him  so  excel- 
lently, that  it  appears  as  natural  as  won- 
derful : 

•  It  happen**!  on  a  summer*  holiday, 
That  to  the  greenwood  shade  be  took  hi*  way; 
Hia  quarter-naff,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake, 
Uaag  half  before,  and  half  behind  hia  back, 


He  trudg'd  along,  unknowing  what  he  aought, 
And  whistled  an  he  went  for  want  of  thought. 

'  By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  conatrain'd. 
The  deep  recesses  of  I  be  grove  be  gain'd ; 
Where  in  a  plain,  defended  by  the  wood. 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  chrystal  flood, 
P>y  which  an  alabaster  fountuin  stood : 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  waa  laid 
AUiti. Icil  tivjw-r  slave*  :i  sleeping  maul. 
I.ik<  Dian  and  her  nymphe,  when  lir'd  with  sport, 
To  rest  by  cool  Eu rotas  they  resort ; 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  express'd, 
Not  more  distinguish'd  by  her  purple  vest. 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face, 
And  e'en  in  slumber  a  superior  grace: 
Her  comely  limbs  compos  d  with  decent  care, 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cymar ; 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  waa  only  bare : 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blow*; 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  her  bosom  rose ; 
The  fanning  wind  aud  purling  streama  continue  her 
repose. 

'  The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth  that  testify'd  surprise; 
Pix'd  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight. 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  in  delight : 
Long  mute  be  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff. 
Hi*  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh  : 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  hi*  glimm  ring  sense 
First  found  his  want  of  word*,  and  fear  d  offence: 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  he  known, 
By  his  clown-accent  and  his  country-tone-' 
f 

But  lest  this  fine  description  should  lie 
excepted  against,  as  the  creation  of  that 
great  master  Mr.  Dryden,  and  not  an  ac- 
count of  what  has  really  ever  happened  in 
the  world,  I  shall  give  you,  verbatim,  the 
epistle  of  an  enamoured  ftxitman  in  the 
country  to  his  mistress.  Their  surnames 
shall  not  be  inserted,  because  their  passions 
demand  a  greater  respect  than  is  due  to 
their  quality.  James  is  serv  ant  in  a  great 
family,  and  Elizabeth  waits  upon  the 
daughter  of  one  as  numerous,  some  miles 
off  her  lover.  James,  before  he  beheld 
Betty,  was  vain  of  his  strength,  a  rough 
wrestler,  and  quarrelsome  cudgel-player; 
Betty  a  public  dancer  at  May-poles,  a  romp 
at  stool-ball:  he  always  following  idle  wo- 
men, she  playing  among  the  peasants:  he  a 
country  bully,  she  a  country  coquette.  But 
love  has  made  her  constantly  in  her  mis- 
tress's chamber,  where  the  young  lady 
gratifies  a  secret  passion  of  her  own,  by 
making  Betty  talk  of  James;  and  James  is 
become  a  constant  waiter  near  his  master's 
apartment,  in  reading,  as  well  as  he  can, 
romances.  I  cannot  learn  who  Molly  is, 
who  it  seems  walked  ten  miles  to  carry  the 
angry  message,  which  gave  occasion  to 
what  follows: 

•May  14,  1711. 
•My  dear  Betty, — Remember  your 
bleeding  lover,  who  lies  bleeding  at  the 
wounds  Cupid  made  with  the  arrows  he 
borrowed  at  the  eyes  of  Venus,  which  is 
your  sweet  person. 

'  Nay  more,  with  the  token  you  sent  me 
for  my  love  and  service  offered  to  your 
sweet  person;  which  was  your  base  re- 
spects to  mv  ill  conditions;  when,  alas! 
there  is  no  ill  conditions  in  me,  but  quite 
contrary;  all  love,  and  purity,  especially 
to  your  sweet  person;  but  all  this  I  take  as 
a  jest. 

1  But  the  sad  and  dismal  news  which 
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Molly  brought  me  struck  mc  to 
which  was,  it  seems,  and  is,  your  ill  con- 
ditions for  my  love  and  respects  to  you. 

« For  she  told  me,  if  I  came  forty  times 
to  you,  you  would  not  speak  with  me, 
which  words  I  am  sure  is  a  great  grief 
to  me. 

•  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  be  permit- 
ted to  your  sweet  company,  and  to  have 
the  happiness  of  speaking  with  your  sweet 
person,  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  accept 
of  this  my  secret  mind  and  thoughts,  which 
hath  so  long  lodged  in  my  breast,  the  which 
if  you  do  not  accept,  I  believe  will  go  nigh 
to  break  ray  heart. 

* For,  indeed,  my  dear,  I  love  you  above 
all  the  beauties  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

•The  young  gentleman,  and  my  master's 
daughter,  the  Londoner  that  is  come  down 
to  marry  her,  sat  in  the  arbour  most  part 
of  last  night  Oh,  dear  Betty,  must  the 
nightingales  sing  to  those  who  marry  for 
money,  and  not  to  us  true  lovers!  Oh,  my 
dear  Betty,  that  wc  could  meet  this  night 
where  we  used  to  do  in  the  wood! , 

•  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  have  the 
blessing  of  kissing  your  sweet  lips,  I  beg  I 
may  have  the  happiness  of  kissing  your 
fair  hand,  with  a  few  lines  from  your  dear 
self,  presented  by  whom  you  please  or 
think  fit  I  believe,  if  time  would  permit 
me,  I  could  write  all  day;  but  the  time  be- 
ing short,  and  paper  little,  no  more  from 
your  never  failing  lover  till  death, 

•JAMES  

Poor  James!  since  his  time  and  paper 
were  so  short,  I  that  have  more  than  I  can 
use  well  of  both,  will  put  the  sentiments  of 
this  kind  letter  (the  style  of  which  seems 
to  be  confused  with  scraps  he  had  got  in 
hearing  and  reading  what  he  did  not  un- 
derstand) into  what  he  meant  to  express. 

•Dear  Creature, — Can  you  then  ne- 
.  gleet  him  who  has  forgot  all  his  recrea- 
1  tions  and  enjoyments  to  pine  away  his  life 
in  thinking  of  you?  When  I  do  so,  you  ap- 
pear more  amiable  to  me  than  Venus  docs 
m  the  most  beautiful  description  that  ever 
was  made  of  her.  All  this  kindness  you 
return  with  an  accusation,  that  I  do  not 
love  you:  but  the  contrary  is  so  manifest, 

•  The  writer  of  this  loving  epistle  waa  Jamea  Hlret. 
a  servant  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Worthy,  esq.  In  de- 
livering a  number  of  letter*  to  hi*  master,  he  gave  him, 
by  mistake,  this  which  he  had  jurt  written  to  hit 
sweetheart,  and  in  ita  Mead  kept  one  of  hia  master'a. 
James  noon  discovered  the  error  he  had  committed,  and 
returned  to  rectify  it,  but  it  waa  too  late :  the  letter  to 
Betty  wu  the  first  which  met  Mr.  Wort  ley'*  eye,  and 
he  had  indulged  hit  curioaity  in  reading  the  pathetic 
effusion  of  his  love-tom  footman.  Jamea  beffed  to 
hare  it  returned :  "  No,  Jamea,*'  Mid  hia  matter,  "  You 
•hall  be  a  treat  man ;  and  thia  letter  mutt  appear  in 
the  Spectator." 

Jamea  at  length  auceeeded  in  convincing  Betty 
that  he  had  no  "ill  condition*,"  and  obtained  ber 
consent  to  marry  him :  the  marriage,  however,  waa  un- 
fortunately prevented  by  her  sudden  death ;  and  James, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  good  sort  of  soul,  soon 
after  married  ber  sifter.  This  sister  was,  moat  proba- 
bly, the  Molly  who  trudged  so  many  miles  to  carry  the 
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that  I  cannot  think  you  are  in  earnest. 
But  the  certainty  given  me  in  your  mes- 
sage by  Mollv,  that  you  do  not  love  me,  is 
what  robs  me  of  all  comfort  She  says  you 
will  not  see  me:  if  you  can  have  so  much 
cruelty,  at  least  write  to  me,  that  I  may 
kiss  the  impression  made  by  your  fair 
hand.  I  love  you  above  all  tilings,  and,  in 
my  condition,  what  you  look  upon  with  in- 
difference is  to  me  the  most  exquisite  plea- 
sure or  pain.  Our  young  lady  and  a  fine 
gentleman  from  London,  who  are  to  many 
for  mercenary  ends,  walk  about  our  gar- 
dens, and  hear  the  voice  of  evening  night- 
ingales, as  if  for  fashion  sake  they  courted 
those  solitudes,  because  they  have  heard 
lovers  do  so.  Oh,  Betty !  could  I  hear  those 
rivulets  murmur,  and  birds  sing,  while  you 
stood  near  me,  how  little  sensible  should  1 
be  that  we  are  both  servants,  that  there  is 
any  thing  on  earth  above  us!  Oh!  I  could 
write  to  you  as  long  as  I  love  you,  till 
death  itself.  JAMES.' 

N.  B.  Bv  the  words  ill  conditions,  James 
means,  in  a  woman  coquetry,  in  a  man  in- 
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r  jius  itnmortale  manet,  multoaquc  per  i 
Stat  fortuna  domut,  et  avi  numerantur  avor 

Vlrg.  (if org-  iv.  «B5. 

To*  immortal  line  in  sure  succession  reigns, 

The  fortune  of  the  family  remaina. 

And  grandsires'  grandsons  the  long  liat  comama. 

Having  already  given  my  reader  an  ac- 
count of  several  extraordinary  clubs  both 
ancient  and  modern,  I  did  not  design  to 
have  troubled  him  with  any  more  narra- 
tives of  this  nature;  but  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived information  of  a  club  which  I  can 
call  neither  ancient  nor  modern,  that  I 
dare  say  will  be  no  less  surprising  to  my 
reader  than  it  was  to  myself;  for  which 
reason  I  shall  communicate  it  to  the  pub- 
lic as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  its 
kind. 

A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  trades- 
man who  is  related  to  him,  after  having  re- 
presented him  as  a  very  idle,  worthless 
fellow,  who  neglected  his  family,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  over  a  bottle,  told  me,  to 
conclude  his  character,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Everlasting  Club.  So  very 
odd  a  title  raised  mv  curiosity  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  a  club  that  nad  such  a 
sounding  name;  upon  which  my  friend 
gave  me  the  the  following  account 

The  Everlasting  Club  consists  of  a  hun- 
dred members,  who  divide  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  amonj;  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  club  sats  day  ami  night 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another;  no 
party  presuming  to  rise  till  they  are  re- 
lieved by  those  who  are  in  course  to  suc- 
ceed them.  By  this  means  a  member  of 
the  Everlasting  Club  never  wants  compa- 
ny ;  f<  r  though  he  is  not  upon  duty  * 
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he  is  sure  to  find  some  who  arc;  so  that  if 
he  be  disposed  to  take  a  whet,  a  nooning, 
an  evening's  draught,  or  a  bottle  after 
midnight,  he  goes  to  the  club,  and  finds  a 
knot  of  friends  to  his  mind. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  this  club,  that  the  stew- 
ard never  dies;  for  as  they  succeed  one  an- 
other by  way  of  rotation,  no  man  is  to  quit 
the  great  eVbow -chair  which  stands  at  the 
upper-end  of  the  table,  till  his  successor  is 
in  readiness  to  fill  it:  insomuch  that  there 
has  not  been  a  sede  vacante  in  the  memory 
of  man. 

This  club  was  instituted  towards  the  end 
(or  as  some  of  them  sav,  about  the  middle) 
of  the  civil  wars,  and  continued  without 
interruption  till  the  time  of  the  great  fire,* 
which  burnt  them  out,  and  dispersed  them 
for  several  weeks.  The  steward  at  that 
time  maintained  his  post  till  he  had  like  to 
have  been  blown  up  with  a  neighbouring 
house,  (which  was  demolished  in  order  to 
stop  the  fire;)  and  would  not  leave  the 
chair  at  last,  till  he  had  emptied  all  the 
bottles  upon  the  table,  and  received  re- 
peated directions  from  the  Club  to  with- 
draw himself.  This  steward  is  frequently 
talked  of  in  the  club,  and  looked  upon  by 
every  member  of  it  as  a  greater  man  than 
the  famous  captain  mentioned  in  my  lord 
Clarendon,  who  was  burnt  in  his  ship  be- 
cause he  would  not  quit  it  without  orders. 
It  is  said,  that  towards  the  close  of  1700, 
bein$  the  great  year  of  jubilee,  the  club 
had  it  under  consideration  whether  they 
should  break  up  or  continue  their  session; 
but  after  many  speeches  and  debates,  it 
was  at  length  agreed  to  sit  out  the  other 
century .  This  resolution  was  passed  in  a 
general  club  nemine  contradicente. 

Having  given  this  short  account  of  the 
institution  and  continuation  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Club,  I  should  here  endeavour  to 
say  something  of  the  manners  and  charac- 
ters of  its  several  members,  which  I  shall 
do  according  to  the  best  lights  I  have  re- 
ceived in  this  matter. 

It  appears  by  their  books  in  general, 
that  since  their  first  institution,  they  have 
smoked  fifty  tons  of  tobacco,  drank  thirty 
thousand  butts  of  ale,  one  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  red  port,  two  hundred  barrels  of 
brandy,  and  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer. 
There  has  been  likewise  a  great  consump- 
tion of  cards.  It  is  also  said,  that  they  ob- 
serve the  law  in  Ben  Jon  son's  club.f  which 
orders  the  fire  to  be  always  kept  in  {focus 
fierennit  rsto)  as  well  for  the  convenience 
of  lighting  their  pipes,  as  to  cure  the  damp- 
ness of  the  club-room.  They  have  an  old 
woman  in  the  nature  of,  a  vestal,  whose 
business  it  is  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  the 
fire,  which  burns  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  has  seen  the  glass-house  fires  in 
and  out  above  an  hundred  times. 

The  Everlasting  Club  treats  all  other 


of  this  ehih.  in  Lang 
Jtc  Art.  Ben  Joneon. 


clubs  with  an  eye  of  contempt,  and  talks 
even  of  the  Kit-Cat  and  October  us  cf  a 
couple  of  upstarts.  Their  ordinary  dis- 
course, (as  much  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  of  it)  turns  altogether  upon  such  ad- 
ventures as  have  passed  in  their  own  as- 
sembly; of  members  who  have  taken  the 
glass  in  their  turns  for  a  week  together, 
without  stirring  out  of  the  club;  of  others 
who  have  smoked  an  hundred  pipes  at  n 
sitting;  of  others,  who  have  not  missed 
their  morning's  draught  for  twenty  years 
together.  Sometimes  they  speak  in  ra|>- 
tures  of  a  run  of  ale  in  king^  Charles's  reign; 
and  sometimes  reflect  with  astonishment 
upon  games  at  whist,  which  have  been  mi- 
raculously recovered  by  members  of  the 
society,  when  in  all  human  probability  the 
case  was  desperate. 

They  delight  in  several  old  catches, 
which  they  sing  at  all  hours,  to  encourage 
one  another  to  moisten  their  clay,  and 
grow  immortal  by  drinking;  with  many 
other  edifying  exhortations  of  the  like  na- 
ture. 

There  are  four  general  clubs  held  in  a 
year,  at  which  times  they  fill  up  vacan- 
cies, appoint  waiters,  confirm  the  old  fire- 


maker,  or  elect  a  new  one,  settle  contribu- 
tions for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  other 
necessaries. 

The  senior  member  has  outlived  the 
whole  club  twice  over,  and  has  been  drunk 
with  the  grandfathers  of  some  of  the  pre- 
sent sitting  members.  C. 
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It  is  very  strange  to  consider,  that  a 
creature  like  man,  who  is  sensible  of  so 
many  weaknesses  and  imperfections,  should 
be  actuated  by  a  love  of  fame:  that  vice 
and  ignorance,  imperfection  and  misery, 
should  contend  for  praise,  and  endeavour 
as  much  as  possible  to  make  themselves 
objects  of  admiration. 

But  notwithstanding  man's  essential  per- 
fection is  but  very  little,  his  comparative 
perfection  may  be  very  considerable.  If  he 
looks  upon  himself  in"  an  abstracted  light, 
he  has  not  much  to  boast  of;  but  if  he  con- 
siders himself  with  regard  to  others,  he 
may  find  occasion  of  glorying,  if  not  in  his 
own  virtues,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  an- 
other's imperfections.  This  gives  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  reflections  cf  the  wise 
man  and  the  fool.  The  first  endeavours  to 
shine  in  himself,  and  the  last  to  outshine 
others.  The  first  is  humbled  bv  the  sense 
of  his  own  infirmities,  the  last  is  lifted  up 
by  the  discovery  of  those  which  he  observes 
in  other  men. '  The  wise  man  considers 
what  he  wants,  and  the  fool  what  he 
abounds  in.  The  wise  man  is  happy  when  / 
lie  gains  his  own  approbation,  and  the  fool 
when  he  recommends  himself  to  the  ap- 
plause of  those  about  liim. 
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But  however  unreasonable  and  absurd 
this  passion  for  admiration  may  appear  in 
such  a  creature  as  man,  it  is  not  wholly  to 
be  discouraged;  since  it  often  produces  very 
good  effects,  not  only  as  it  restrains  him 
from  doing  any  thing  which  is  mean  and 
contemptible,  but  as  it  pushes  him  to  ac- 
tions which  are  great  and  glorious.  The 
principle  may  be  defective  or  faulty,  but 
the  consequences  it  produces  arc  so  good, 
that  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  ought  not 
to  be  extinguished. 

,  It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the 
greatest  and  the  most  shining  parts  are  the 
most  actuated  by  ambition;  and  if  we  look 
into  the  two  sexes,  I  believe  we  shall  find 
this  principle  of  action  stronger  in  women 
than  in  men. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  is  so  very 
vehement  in  the  fair  sex,  produces  excel- 
lent effects  in  women  of  sense,  who  desire 
to  be  admired  for  that  only  which  deserves 
admiration;  and  I  think  we  may  observe, 
without  a  compliment  to  them,  that  many 
of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a  more  uniform 
course  of  virtue,  but  with  an  infinitely 
greater  regard  to  their  honour,  than  what 
we  find  in  the  generality  of  our  own  sex. 
How  manv  instances  have  we  of  chastity, 
fidelity,  devotion !  How  many  ladies  distin- 
guish themselves  by  the  education  of  their 
children,  care  of  their  families,  and  love  of 
their  husbands,  which  are  the  great  quali- 
ties and  achievements  of  womankind!  as 
the  making  of  war,  the  carrying  on  of  traffic, 
the  administration  of  justice,  are  those  by 
which  men  grow  famous,  and  get  them- 
selves a  name. 

But  as  this  passion  for  admiration,  when 
it  works  according  to  reason,  improves  the 
beautiful  part  of  our  species  in  every  thing 
that  is  laudable;  so  nothing  is  more  destruc- 
tive to  them  when  it  is  governed  by  vanity 
and  folly.  What  I  have  therefore  here  to 
sav,  only  regards  the  vain  part  of  the  sex, 
whom  for  certain  reasons,  which  the  reader 
will  hereafter  see  at  large,  I  shall  distin- 
guish by  the  name  of  idols.  An  idol  is 
wholly  taken  up  in  the  adorning  of  her  per- 
son. You  see  in  every  posture  of  her  body, 
air  of  her  face,  and  motion  of  her  head, 
that  it  is  her  business  and  employment  to 
gain  adorers.  For  this  reason  your  idols 
appear  in  all  public  places  and  assemblies, 
in  order  to  seduce  men  to  their  worship. 
The  playhouse  is  very  frequently  filled 
with  idols;  several  of  them  are  carried  in 
procession  every  evening  about  the  ring, 
and  several  of  them  set  up  their  worship 
even  in  churches.  They  are  to  be  accosted 
in  the  language  proper  to  the  deity.  Life 
and  death  are  in  their  power:  joys  of  hea- 
ven and  pains  of  hell,  are  at  their  disposal; 
paradise  is  in  their  arms,  and  eternity  in 
every  moment  that  you  are  present  with 
them.  Raptures  transports,  and  ecstacies 
are  the  rewards  which  they  confer;  sighs 
and  tears,  prayers  and  broken  hearts,  are 
the  offerings  which  are  paid  to  them.  Their 


smiles  make  men  happy;  their  frowns  drive 
them  to  despair.  I  shall  only  add  under 
this  head,  that  Ovid's  book  of  the  Art  of 
Love  is  a  kind  of  heathen  ritual,  which 
contains  all  the  forms  of  worship  which  are 
made  use  of  to  an  idol. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  a  task  to  reckon 
up  these  different  kinds  of  idols,  as  Milton's 
was  to  number  those  that  were  known  in 
Canaan,  and  the  lands  adjoining.  Most  of 
them  are  worshipped  like  Moloch  in  fires 
and  flames.  Some  of  them,  like  Baal,  love 
to  see  their  votaries  cut  and  slashed,  and 
shedding  their  blood  for  them.  Some  of 
them,  like  the  idol  in  the  Apocrypha,  must 
have  treats  and  collations  prepared  for 
them  every  night  It  has  indeed  been 
known,  that  some  of  them  have  been  used 
by  their  incensed  worshippers  like  the  Chi- 
nese idols,  who  are  whipped  and  scourged 
when  they  refuse  to  comply  with  the  pray- 
ers that  are  offered  to  them. 

I  must  here  observe  that  those  idolaters 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  idols  I  am 
here  speaking  of,  differ  very  much  from  all 
other  kinds  of  idolaters.  For  as  others  fall 
out  because  they  worship  different  idols, 
these  idolaters  quarrel  because  they  wor- 
ship the  same. 

The  intention  therefore  of  the  idol  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  idolater:  as 
the  one  desires  to  confine  the  idol  to  him- 
self, the  whole  business  and  ambition  of  the 
other  is  to  multiply  adorers.  This  humour 
of  an  idol  is  prettily  described  in  a  tale  of 
Chaucer.  He  represents  one  of  them  sitting 
at  a  table  with  three  of  her  votaries  about 
her,  who  are  all  of  them  courting  her  fa- 
vour, and  paying  their  adorations.  She 
smiled  upon  one,  drank  to  another,  and  trod 
upon  the  other's  foot  which  was  under  the 
table.  Now  which  of  these  three,  says  the 
old  bard,  do  you  think  was  the  favourite? 
In  troth,  says  he,  not  one  of  all  the  three. 

The  behaviour  of  this  old  idol  in  Chaucer,, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  beautiful  Clarinda, 
one  of  the  greatest  idols  among  the  modems. 
She  is  worshipped  once  a  week  by  candle- 
light, in  the  midst  of  a  large  congregation, 
generally  called  an  assembly.  Some  of  the 
gayest  youths  in  the  nation  endeavour  to 
plant  themselves  in  her  eye,  while  she  sits 
in  form  with  multitudes  of  tapers  burning 
about  her.  To  encourage  the  zeal  of  her 
idolaters,  she  bestows  a  mark  of  her  favour 
upon  every  one  of  them,  before  they  go  out 
of  her  presence.  She  asks  a  question  of  one, 
tells  a  story  to  another,  glances  an  ogle 
upon  a  third,  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff  from 
the  fourth,  lets  her  fan  drop  by  accident  to 

five  the  fifth  an  .occasion  of  taking  it  up. 
n  short,  every  one  goes  away  satisfied  with 
his  success,  and  encouragea  to  renew  his 
devotions  on  the  same  canonical  hour  that 
day  seven-night. 

An  idol  may  be  undeified  by  many  acci- 
dental causes.  Marriage  in  particular  is  a 
kind  of  counter-apotheosis,  or  a  deification 
uiverted.— When  a  man  becomes  familiar 
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with  his  goddess,  she  quickly  sinks  into  a 
woman. 

Old  age  is  likewise  a  great  decayer  of 
your  idol.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a 
more  unhappy  being  than  a  superannuated 
idol,  especially  when  she  has  contracted 
such  airs  and  behaviour  as  are  only  graceful 
when  her  worshippers  are  about  her. 

Considering  therefore  that  in  these  and 
many  other  cases  the  woman  generally  out- 
lives the  idol,  I  must  return  to  the  moral  of 
this  paper,  and  desire  my  fair  readers  to 
eWc  a  proper  direction  to 'their  p  lutoa  for 
being  admired;  in  order  to  which,  they 
must  endeavour  to  make  themselves  toe 
objects  of  a  reasonable  and  lasting  admira- 
tion. This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  from 
beauty,  or  dress,  or  fashion,  but  from  those 
inward  ornaments  which  are  not  to  be  de- 
faced by  time  or  sickness,  and  which  ap- 
pear most  amiable  to  those  who  are  most 
acquainted  with  them.  C. 


No.  74.]     Friday,  May  25,  1711. 


 Pendent  opera  interrupt  a  

Vtrg  Jf£*.  iv.  W. 

The  works  anfinish'd  and  neglected  lie. 

Iw  my  last  Monday's  paper  I  ^avc  some 
general  instances  of  those  beautiful  strokes 
which  please  the  reader  in  the  old  song  of 
Chevy-Chase;  I  shall  here,  according  to 
my  promise,  be  more  particular,  and  show 
that  the  sentiments  in  that  ballad  are  ex- 
tremely natural  and  poetical,  and  full  of  the 
majestic  simplicity  which  we  admire  in  the 
greatest  of  the  ancient  poets:  for  which 
reason  I  shall  quote  several  passages  of  it, 
in  which  the  thought  is  altogether  the  same 
with  what  we  meet  in  several  passages  of 
the  iEneid;  not  that  I  would  infer  from 
thence  that  the  poet  (whoever  he  was) 
proposed  to  himself  any  imitation  of  those 
passages,  but  that  he  was  directed  to  them 
in  general  bv  the  same  kind  of  poetical 
genius,  and  by  the  same  copyings  after 
nature. 

Had  this  old  song  been  filled  with  cpi- 
cxammatical  turns  and  points  of  wit,  it 
might  perhaps  have  pleased  the  wrong 
taste  of  some  readers;  but  it  would  never 
have  become  the  delight  of  the  common 
people,  nor  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Sir 
rhilip  Sidney  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet; 
it  is  only  nature  that  can  have  this  effect, 
and  please  those  tastes  which  are  the  most 
unprejudiced,  or  the  most  refined.  I  must 
however  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  so  great 
an  authority  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in 
the  judgment  which  he  has  passed  as  to  the 
rude  style  and  evil  apparel  of  this  anti- 
quated song;  for  there  are  several  parts  in 
it  where  not  only  the  thought  but  the  lan- 
guage is  majestic,  and  the  numbers  sonor- 
ous; at  least  the  apparel  is  much  more 
gorgeous  tlian  many  of  the  poets  made  use 
of  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  the  reader 
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will  see  in  several  of  the  following  quota- 
tions. 

What  can  be  greater  than  either  the 
thought  or  the  expression  in  that  stanza, 

'  To  drive  the  deer  wiyi  hound  and  born 

Karl  Percy  look  buMray ; 
Tbf  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  dayP 

This  way  of  considering  the  misfortunes 
which  this  battle  would  bring  upon  pos- 
terity, not  only  on  those  who  were  horn  im- 
mediately after  the  battle,  and  lost  their 
fathers  in  it,  but  on  those  also  who  perished 
in  future  battles  which  took  their  rise  from 
this  quarrel  of  the  two  earls,  is  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  conformable  to  the  way  of 
thinking  among  the  ancient  poets. 

Audiet  pugnas  vitio  parcntura 

Kara  juvenilis.  Ht.  Lib.  I.  Od.  ii.  23. 

I'M-t.  ritv  Hunt,  il  l.v  i^-ir  f.n Ii.  r-  mines, 
Shall  rend,  with  grief,  the  story  of  their  time*. 

What  can  be  more  sounding  and  poetical, 
or  resemble  more  the  majestic  simplicity  of 
the  ancients,  than  the  following  stanzas? 

•The  stout  Eart  of  Northumberland 
A  vow  to  Rod  did  make, 

pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 
Three  summers'  days  to  take. 

'  With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold. 

All  chosen  men  of  might. 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need 

To  .urn  their  <haiV.  aru'lit. 

'The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods 

The  nimble  deer  to  take. 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make.' 

 Vocal  ingenti  clamore  Pithrron, 

Taygctique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equonim: 
El  vox  aasensu  nemorum  ingeminata  remngit. 

Otorg.  in  <:i 

Cithsron  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way; 

Thy  hounds,  Taygetus,  open,  and  pursue  the  prey: 

High  Epidaurus  urges  on  my  speed, 

Pnm'd  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  horses'  breed: 

From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound; 

For  Echo  hunts  along  and  propagates  the  sound. 

Dry  dsn 

'  Ln  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armour  bright ; 
Full  twentv  hundred  Scottish  spears, 

All  marching  in  our  sight. 

'  All  men  of  pleasant  Tividale, 
KhsI  hy  the  river  Tweed,'  Ax. 

The  country  Of  the  Scotch  warriors,  de- 
scribed in  these  two  hist  verses,  has  a  fine 
romantic  situation,  and  affords  a  couple  of 
smtxith  wcnls  fur  verse.  If  the  reader  com- 
pares the  foregoing  six  lines  of  the  song 
with  the  following  Latin  verses,  he  will  see 
how  much  they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of 
Virgil: 

Adversi  rampn  apparent,  hastnsque  redurtis 

Protendunt  longe  dextris;et  spicula  vibrant:  

Unique  altuin  Pnrneste  viri,  quiquc  arva  Gabine 
Junonis,  gelidunique  Anienem.  et  rosrida  rivis 
Barn  tea  »«xa  rolunt: — qui  rosea  rura  Velini, 
Qui  Tetrine  horrentes  rapes,  montemque  Severum, 
Pasp>  riamque  rolunt,  Foralosque,  et  flu  men  Himelle; 
Uui  Tibernn  Fabarimque  bihunt. 

JEn.  xi.  mi  , -m  682,  712. 

Advancing  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  spears  

 Pncneste  sends  a  chosen  band, 

With  those  who  plow  Saturnia's  Gabine  land: 
Besides  the  succours  which  cold  Amen  yields;  »f 
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The  rocks  of  Hern  inn  besides  a  hand. 

That  followed  from  Velinum'*  dewy  land  

And  mountaineers  that  from  Hevenis  rame: 

And  from  tto  traggy  rlifl*  of  TVtrira ; 

And  t h- •<••■  u  It-  r.  yellow  Tiber  take*  hia  way, 

And  where  Himellas  wanton  waters  ploy 

Casneria  aenda  tor  anna  with  those  that  he 

By  Fa  bans,  and  fruitful  Foruli.  Drjden. 

But  to  proceed  i 

^  'Earl  Dotiflas  on  a  inilk-white  steed. 
Most  like  a  baron  hold. 
Rode  foremost  of  t to  company. 
Whoa*  armour  atone  like  void.' 

Turntra  ut  antevolana  tanlum  prnmaauat  agmrn,  tec 
Vidiali.  quo  Turnua  equo,  quitoa  ibat  in  arnaia 
Aureus  

•Onr  Englitb  archera  hent  ttoir  bnwa, 

Their  hearts  were  (food  and  true; 
At  the  drat  (lif  bt  nf  arrows  sent. 

Pull  threescore  Hcota  ttoy  slew. 

'  They  cloa'd  full  faet  on  ev'ry  aide. 

No  alack  ne*s  there  was  found ; 
And  many  a  gallant  fcntleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

1  With  thnt  there  rame  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  tow, 
Wlurh  rtnirk  Karl  Douglas  to  the  heart. 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow.' 

/Eneas  was  wounded  after  the  same  manner 
by  an  unknown  hand  in  the  midst  of  a  par- 
ley. 

Has  inter  vore«,  media  inter  talia  verba, 
Ecee  vim  atridena  alia  allapsa  aagitta  est, 
Incertum  qua  pulaa  manu   JEn  xii.  31R 

Thus  while  he  spake,  unmindful  of  defence, 

A  winged  arrow  struck  the  pfotis  prime; 

But  whether  from  a  human  hand  it  came, 

Or  hostile  god.  is  left  unknown  by  fame.  Dryilen. 

But  of  all  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  song, 
there  are  none  more  beautiful  than  the  four 
following  stanzas,  which  hat  e  a  neat  force 
and  spirit  in  them,  and  arc  filled  with  very 
natural  circumstances.  The  thought  in  t he- 
third  stanza  was  never  touched  by  any  other 
poet,  and  is  such  a  one  as  would  have  sinned 
in  Homer  or  Virgil: 

S<>  thua  did  both  these  nobles  die, 
Whose  courage  none  could  stain; 
An  KngliMt  arrher  then  pcrceiv'd 
The  noble  Earl  was  slain. 

'  He  had  a  tow  bent  in  his  band. 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree, 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Unto  lis*  bead  drew  he. 

*  Againit  Sir  liugh  Montgomery 

80  right  his  shaft  be  sat. 
The  grey  goose  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  bis  heart-Mood  waa  wet. 

1  This  right  did  ln«t  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun ; 
For  when  they  rang  the  ev'ning  bell 

The  battle  scarce  waa  done.* 

One  may  observe,  likewise,  that  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  slain,  the  author  has  followed 
the  example  of  the  great  ancient  poets,  not 
only  in  giving  a  ka|  list  of  the  dead,  hut 
by  diversify ing  it  with  little  characters  of 
particular  persons. 

'And  with  Rarl  Douglas  there  waa  slain 

8ir  Hugh  Montgomery. 
Bir  Charles  Carrel,  that  from  tbe  field 

One  foot  would  never  fly : 

'  Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  HatdifTtoo. 

Hia  aiater'a  son  was  ha; 
Sir  Da  rid  Lamb,  so  well  esteem'd, 

Yet  saved  could  not  be.' 

The  familiar  sound  in  these  names  destroys 
the  majesty  of  the  description;  for  this  rea- 


son I  do  not  mention  this  part  of  the  poem 
but  to  show  the  natural  cast  of  thought 
which  appears  in  it,  as  the  two  last  verses 
look  almost  like  a  translation  of  Virgil. 

Cad  it  et  Riphens.  justissimns  unus 
Qui  fuit  in  Teucna,  et  aervanUaaimua  vqui. 

Diis  aliter  visum   JEn.  ii.  49S. 

Then  Kipheu*  fell  in  the  unequal  fight. 
Juat  of  in*  word,  observant  of  tbe  right; 
Heav'n  thought  not  so.  Dryitn. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  English  who  fell, 
WUhcrington  s  behaviour  is  in  the  same 
manner  particularized  very  artfully,  as  the 
reader  is  prepared  for  it  by  that  account 
which  is  given  of  him  in  the  beginning  of 
the  battle;  though  I  am  satisfied  your  little 
buffoon  readers  ( who  have  seen  that  pas- 
sage ridiculed  in  Hudibras)  will  not  be  able 
to  take  the  beauty  of  it:  for  which  reason  I 
dare  not  so  much  as  quote  it* 

'  Then  stent  a  gallant  'squire  forth. 

Wit  tori  ngton  was  hia  name. 
Who  said,  1  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  our  king  for  shame, 

'That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot. 
And  I  stood  looking  on.* 

We  meet  with  the  same  heroic  sentiment 
in  Virgil. 

Non  pndet,  O  RutuFi,  runctis  pro  talrhus  imam 
Objectare  animam  1  ntimerone,  an  vrribus  .Tqui 
Non  aumua  1  JEn.  \\\.  SH9. 

For  shame,  Rutitius.  can  you  bear  1 1*  aigbt 

Of  one  expos'd  for  all,  in  n'ingle  fight. 

Can  we  before  the  face  of  Heav'n  confess 

Our  courage  colder,  or  our  numbers  less  1  DryJen. 

What  can  be  more  natural,  or  more  mov- 
ing, than  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
describes  the  beha\  iour  of  those  women 
who  had  lost  their  husbands  on  this  fatal 
day? 

•  Next  day  did  many  widows  come 

Their  husband*  to  bewail; 
Ttoy  waah'd  their  Mounds  in  brininb  tears. 
But  all  would  not  prevail. 

'Ttoir  todies  batb'd  in  purple  blood, 

Ttoy  tore  with  ttom  away; 
Ttoy  kiM 'd  ttom  dra.l  a  thousand  times, 
\\  ton  ttoy  were  clad  in  clay.' 

Thus  we  see  how  the  thoughts  of  tliis 
poem,  wliich  naturally  arise  from  the  sub- 
ject, are  always  simple,  and  sometimes  ex- 
quisitely noble;  that  the  language  is  often 
very  sounding,  and  that  the  whole  is  writ- 
ten with  a  true  poetical  spirit. 

If  this  song  had  been  written  in  the 
Gothic  manner,  which  b  the  delight  of  all 
our  little  wits,  whether  writers  or  readers, 
it  would  not  have  hit  the  taste  of  so  mam- 
ages,  and  have  pleased  the  readers  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions.  I  shall  only  beg  par- 
don for  such  a  profusion  of  Latin  quota- 
tions ;  which  I  should  not  have  made  use 
of,  but  that  I  feared  my  own  judgment 
would  have  looked  too  singular  on  such  a 
subject,  had  not  I  supported  it  by  tlie  pr. 
tice  and  authority  ot  V  irgil.  C. 


to. 


*  There  ia  nothing  ludicroua  in  tbe  ' 
■  it  atanda  in  tbe  original  ballad: 

'  For  Wetbarryngton  my  harte  ia  wo. 

That  ever  be  alayne  sbulde  be; 
For  when  both  his  legges  wear  towyne  in  to, 

Yet  be  knul'd  and  fought  on  bis  kne." 
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Na  75.]    Saturday,  May  26,  1711. 

Omaia  Aristippum  decuit  color,  et  statu*,  ft  res. 

JJor.  Lib.  1  Kp  BnH 
All  fortune  fitted  Aristippui  well. — Crtttk. 

It  was  with  some  mortification  that  I 
suffered  the  raillery  of  a  fine  lady  of  my 
acqaintance,  for  calling,  in  one  of  my  pa- 
pen»*  Dorimant  a  clown.  She  was  so  un- 
merciful  as  to  take  advantage  of  my  in- 
vincible taciturnity,  and  on  that  occasion 
with  great  freedom  to  consider  the  air,  the 
height,  the  face,  the  gesture  of  him,  who 
could  pretend  to  judge  so  arrogantly  of  gal- 
lantry.   She  is  full  of  motion,  jantv  and 
lively  in  her  impertinence,  and  one  of  those 
that  commonly  pass,  among  the  ignorant, 
for  persons  who  have  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
mour.   She  had  the  play  of  Sir  Fopling  in 
her  hand,  and  after  she  had  said  it  was 
happy  for  her  there  was  not  so  charming  a 
creature  as  Dorimant  now  living,  she  began 
with  a  theatrical  air  and  tone  of  voice  to 
read,  by  way  of  triumph  over  me,  some  of 
his  speeches.   «*Tis  she!  that  lovely  air, 
that  easy  shape,  those  wanton  eyes,  and  all 
those  melting  charms  about  her  mouth, 
which  Medley  srjoke  of.    I'll  follow  the 
lottery,  and  put  in  for  a  prize  with  my 
friend  Bdlair.' 


'  In  love  the  victor*  from  the  vanquish  d  fly; 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die.' 


Then  turning  over  the  leaves,  she  n  ails 
alternately,  and  speaks, 

•  And  you  and  Loveit  to  her  coat  shall  find 
1  fathom  all  the  depths  of  woman-kind.' 

Oh  the  fine  gentleman !  But  here,  continues 
she,  is  the  passage  I  admire  most,  where 
he  begins  to  tease  Loveit,  and  mimic  Sir 
Fopling.  Oh,  the  pretty  satire,  in  his  re- 
solving to  be  a  coxcomb  to  please,  since 
noise  and  nonsense  have  such  powerful 
charms. 

•  1.  that  I  may 


I  prove, 
to  what  you  love.' 

Then  how  like  a  man  of  the  town,  so  wild 
and  gay  is  that ! 

•  The  wise  will  find  a  difTrcnce  in  our  (ale, 
You  wed  a  woman,  I  a  good  estate.' 

It  would  have  been  a  very  wild  endeavour 
for  a  man  of  my  temper  to  offer  any  oppo- 
sition to  so  nimble  a  speaker  as  my  fair 
enemy  is:  but  her  discourse  gave  me  very 
many  reflections,  when  I  had  left  her  com- 
pany. Among  others,  I  could  not  but  con- 
sider with  some  attention,  the  false  impres- 
si  us  the  generality  (the  fair  sex  more 
especially')  have  of  what  should  be  in- 
tended, when  they  say  *a  fine  gentleman;' 
and  could  not  help  revolving  that  subject 
in  my  thoughts,  and  settling,  as  it  were,  an 
idea  of  that  character  in  my  own  imagina- 
tion. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  esteem  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  for  any  actions  which  are 
disagreeable  to  those  maxims  which  pre- 


•  Spatt.  No.  63. 


vail,  as  the  standards  of  behaviour,  in  the 
country  wherein  he  lives.    What  is  oppo- 
site to  the  eternal  rules  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  must  be  excluded  from  anv  place  in 
the  carriage  of  a  well-bred  man.  'I  did  not, 
I  confess,  explain  myself  enough  on  this 
subject,  when  I  called  Dorimant  a  clown, 
and  made  it  an  instance  of  it,  that  he  called 
the  orange- wench,  Double  Tripe:  I  should 
have  shown,  that  humanity  obliges  a  gen- 
tleman to  give  no  part  of  "humankind  re- 
proach, for  what  they,  whom  they  re- 
proach, may  possibly  have  in  common"  with 
the  most  virtuous  and  worthy  amongst  us. 
\N  hen  a  gentleman  speaks  coarsclv,  he  has 
dressed  himself  clean  to  no  purpose.  The 
clothing  of  our  minds  certainly  ought  to  be 
regarded  before  that  of  our  bodies.  To  be- 
tray in  a  man's  talk  a  corrupt  imagination, 
is  a  much  greater  offence  against  the  con- 
versation of  a  gentleman,  than  any  negli- 
gence of  dress  imaginable.    But  this  sense 
of  the  matter  is  so  far  from  being  received 
among  people  even  of  condition,  that  Voci- 
fcr  passes  tor  a  fine  gentleman.  He  is  loud, 
haughty,  gentle,  soft,  lewd,  and  obsequious 
by  turns,  just  as  a  little  understanding  and 
great  impudence  prompt  him  at  the  pre- 
sent moment   He  passes  among  the  silly 
part  of  our  women  for  a  man  of  wit,  be* 
cause  he  is  generally  in  doubt.   He  contra- 
dicts with  a  shrug,  and  confutes  with  a 
certain  sufficiency,  in  professing  such  and 
such  a  thing  is  above  his  capacity.  What 
makes  his  character  the  plcasanter  is,  that 
he  is  a  professed  (kinder  of  women;  and 
because  the  empty  coxcomb  has  no  regard 
to  anv  thing  that  is  of  itself  sacred  and  in- 
violable.   I  have  heard  an  unmarried  lady 
of  fortune  say,  It  is  a  pity  so  fine  a  gentle- 
man as  Vocifer  is  so  great  an  atheist.  The 
crowds  of  such  inconsiderable  creatures, 
that  infest  all  places  of  assembling,  every 
reader  will  have  in  his  eye  frem  his  own 
observation;  but  would  it  not  be  worth 
considering  what  sort  of  figure  a  man 
who  formed  himself  upon  those  principles 
among  us,  which  arc  agreeable  to  the  dic- 
tates of  honour  and  religion,  would  make 
in  the  familiar  and  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life? 

I  hardly  have  observed  any  one  fill  his 
several  duties  of  life  better  than  Ignotus. 
All  the  under  parts  of  his  behaviour,  and 
such  as  are  exposed  to  common  observa- 
tion, have  their  rise  in  him  from  great  and 
noble  motives.  A  firm  and  unshaken  ex- 
pectation of  another  life  makes  him  become 
this;  humanity  and  good-nature,  fortified 
by  the  sense  of  virtue,  has  the  same  effect 
upon  him  as  the  neglect  of  all  goodness  has 
upon  many  others.  Being  firmly  established 
in  all  matters  of  importance,  that  certain 
inattention  which  makes  men's  actions  look 
easy,  appears  in  him  with  greater  beauty: 
by  a  thorough  contempt  of  little  excel- 
lencies, he  is  perfectly  master  of  them. 
This  temper  of  mind  leaves  him  under  no 
necessity  of  studying  his  air,  and  he  has  this 
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peculiar  distinction,  that  his  negligence  is 
unaffected. 

He  that  can  work  himself  into  :i  pleasure 
in  considering  this  being  as  an  uncertain 
one,  and  think  to  reap  an  advantage  by  its 
discontinuance,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  all 
things  with  a  graceful  unconcern,  and  a 

Eentlcman-likc  ease.  Such  a  one  does  not 
ehold  his  life  as  a  short,  transient,  per- 
plexing state,  made  up  of  trifling  pleasures 
and  great  anxieties;  but  sees  it  in  quite  an- 
other light;  his  griefs  are  momentary  and 
his  joys  immortal.  Reflection  upon  death 
is  not  a  gloomy  and  sad  thought  of  resign- 
ing every  thing  that  he  delights  in,  but  it 
is  a  short  night  followed  by  an  endless  day. 
What  I  would  here  contend  for  is,  that  the 
more  virtuous  a  man  is,  the  nearer  he  will 
naturally  be  to  the  character  of  genteel  and 
agreeable.  A  man  whose  fortune  is  plenti- 
ful, shows  an  ease  in  his  countenance,  and 
confidence  in  his  behaviour,  which  he  that 
is  under  wants  and  difficulties  cannot  as- 
sume. It  is  thus  with  the  state  of  the  mind; 
he  that  governs  his  thoughts  with  the  ever- 
lasting rules  of  reason  and  sense,  must  have 
something  so  inexpressibly  graceful  in  his 
words  and  actions,  that  every  circumstance 
roust  become  him.  The  change  of  persons 
or  things  around  him  docs  not  alter  his  situa- 
tion, but  he  looks  disinterested  in  the  oc- 
currences with  which  others  arc  distracted, 
because  the  greatest  purpose  of  his  life  is 
to  maintain  an  indifference  both  to  it  and 
all  its  enjoyments.  In  a  word,  to  be  a  fine 
gentleman,  is  to  be  a  generous  and  a  brave 
man.  What  can  make  a  man  so  much  in 
constant  good  humour,  and  shine,  as  we 
call  it,  than  to  be  supported  by  what  can 
never  fail  him,  and  to  believe  that  what- 
ever happens  to  him  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  possibly  befal  him,  or  else  he  on 
whom  it  depends,  would  not  have  permitted 
it  to  have  befallen  him  at  all.  R. 


No.  76.]    Monday,  May  28,  1711. 

Ut  tu  fortuuain,  »ic  not  te.  Celw,  fcremm. 

Hot.  Lib  1  Kji.  vih  17. 

At  you  your  fortune  bear,  we  will  bear  you. 

Crmh 

There  is  nothing  so  common  as  to  find 
a  man  whom  in  the  general  observation  of 
his  carriage  you  take  to  be  of  a  uniform 
temper,  subject  to  such  unaccountable  starts 
of  humour  and  passion,  that  he  is  as  much 
unlike  himself,  and  differs  as  much  from 
the  roan  you  at  first  thought  him,  as  any 
two  distinct  persons  can  differ  from  each 
other.  This  proceeds  from  the  want  of 
forming  some  law  of  life  to  ourselves,  or 
fixing  some  notion  of  things  in  general, 
which  may  affect  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  proper  habits  both  in  our  minds  and 
bodies.  The  ncgligem  e  of  this,  leaves  us 
exposed,  not  only  to  an  unbecoming  levity  in 
our  usual  conversation,  but  also  to  the  same 
instability  in  our  friendships,  interests,  and 


alliances.   A  man  who  is  but  a  mere  Spec- 
tator of  what  passes  around  him,  and  not 
engaged  in  commerces  of  any  consideration, 
is  but  an  ill  judge  of  the  secret  motions  of 
the  heart  of  man,  and  by  what  degrees  it  is 
actuated  to  make  such  visible  alterations  in 
the  same  person:  but  at  the  same  time, 
when  a  man  is  no  way  concerned  in  the 
effect  of  such  inconsistencies  in  the  beha- 
viour of  men  of  the  world,  the  speculation 
must  be  in  the  utmost  degree  both  divert- 
ing and  instructive;  yet  to  enjoy  such  ob- 
servations in  the  highest  relish,  he  ought 
to  be  placed  in  a  post  of  direction,  and  have 
the  dealings  of  their  fortunes  to  them.  I 
have  therefore  been  wonderfully  diverted 
with  some  pieces  of  secret  history,  which 
an  antiquary,  my  very  good  friend,  lent  me 
as  a  curiosity.    They  arc  memoirs  of  the 
private  life  of  Pharamond  of  France.  '  Pha- 
ramond,'  says  my  author,  *  was  a  prince  of 
infinite  humanity  and  generosity,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  pleasant  and  facetious 
companion  of  his  time.    He  had  a  peculiar 
taste  in  him,  which  would  have  been  un- 
lucky in  any  prince  but  himself;  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  exquisite  pleasure  in  con- 
versation, but  among  equals;  and  would 
pleasantly  bewail  himself  that  he  alw 
lived  in  a  crowd,  but  was  the  only  man  in 
France  that  could  never  get  into  com  pan  v. 
This  turn  of  mind  made  him  delight  in 
midnight  rambles,  attended  only  with  one 
person  of  his  bed-chamber.    He  would  in 
these  excursions  get  acquainted  with  men 
(whose  temper  he  had  a  mind  to  try)  and 
recommend  them  privately  to  the  parti- 
cular observation  of  his  first  minister.  He 
generally  found  himself  neglected  by  his 
new  acquaintance  as  soon  as  tncy  had  hopes 
of  growing  great;  and  used  on  such  occa- 
sions to  remark,  that  it  was  a  great  injus- 
tice to  tax  princes  of  forgetting  themselves 
in  their  high  fortunes,  when  there  were  so 
few  that  could  with  constancy  bear  the 
favour  of  their  very  creatures.  *  My  author 
in  these  loose  hints  has  one  passage  that 
gives  us  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  uncommon 
genius  of  Pharamond.    He  met  with  one 
man  whom  he  had  put  to  all  the  usual  proofs 
he  made  of  those  he  had  a  mind  to  know 
thoroughly,  and  found  him  for  his  purpose. 
In  discourse  with  him  one  day,  he  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  would 
satisfy  all  his  wishes.    The  prince  imme- 
diately revealed  himself,  doubled  the  sum, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  this  manner:  •  Sir,  you 
have  twice  what  you  desired,  by  the  favour 
of  Pharamond;  but  look  to  it,  that  you  are 
satisfied  with  it,  for  it  is  the  last  you  shall 
ever  receive.  I  from  this  moment  consider 
you  as  mine;  and  to  make  you  truly  so,  I 
give  you  my  royal  word  you  shall  never  be 
greater  or  less  than  you  are  at  present. 
Answer  me  not  (concluded  the  prince  smil- 
ing,) but  enjoy  the  fortune  I  have  put  you 
in,  which  is  above  my  own  condition;  for 
you  have  hereafter  nothing  to  hope  or  fear." 
His  majesty  having  thus  well  chosen  and 
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bought  a  friend  and  companion,  he  enjoyed 
alternately  all  the  pleasures  of  an  agreeable 
private  man,  and  a  great  and  powerful  mo- 
narch. He  gave  himself,  with  his  compa- 
nion, the  name  of  the  merry  tyrant;  for  he 
punished  his  courtiers  for  their  insolence 
and  folly,  not  by  any  act  of  public  disfavour, 
hut  by  humorously  practising  upon  their 
imaginations.  If  he  observed  a  man  un- 
tractable  to  his  inferiors,  he  would  find  an 
opportunity  to  take  some  favourable  notice 
of  trim,  ana  render  him  insupportable.  He 
knew  all  his  own  looks,  words,  and  actions 
had  their  interpretations;  and  his  friend 
Monsieur  Eucrate  (for  so  he  was  called) 
having  a  great  soul  without  ambition,  he 
could  communicate  all  his  thoughts  to  him, 
and  fear  no  artful  use  would  be  made  of 
that  freedom.  It  was  no  small  delight  when 
they  were  in  private,  to  reflect  upon  all 
"which  had  passed  in  public. 

Pharamond  would  often,  t<>  satisfy  a  vain 
fool  of  power  in  his  country,  talk  to  him  in 
a  full  court,  and  with  one  whisper  make 
him  despise  all  his  old  friends  ana  acquain- 
tance. He  wan  come  to  that  knowledge  of 
men  by  long  observation,  that  he  would 
profess  altering  the  whole  mass  of  blood  in 
some  tempers,  Dy  thrice  speaking  to  them. 
As  fortune  was  in  his  power,  he  gave  him- 
self constant  entertainment  in  managing  the 
mere  followers  of  it  with  the  treatment  they 
deserved.  He  would,  by  a  skilful  cast  of 
his  eye,  and  half  a  smile,  make  two  fellows 
■who  hated,  embrace,  and  fall  upon  each 
ether's  necks  with  as  much  eagerness,  as 
if  thev  followed  their  real  inclinations,  and 
intended  to  stifle  one  another.  When  he 
in  hieh  good  humour,  he  would  lay  the 
with  Eucrate,  and  on  a  public  night 
exercise  the  passions  of  his  whole  court. 
He  was  pleased  to  see  a  haughty  beauty 
watch  the  looks  of  the  man  she  had  long 
despised,  from  observation  of  his  being 
taken  notice  of  by  Pharamond;  and  the 
lover  conceive  higher  hopes,  than  to  follow 
the  woman  he  was  dying  for  the  day  be- 
fore. In  a  court,  where  men  speak  affec- 
tion in  the  strongest  terms,  and  dislike  in 
the  faintest,  it  was  a  comical  mixture  of 
incidents  to  see  disguises  thrown  aside  in 
one  case,  and  increased  on  the  other,  ac- 
cording as  favour  or  disgrace  attended  the 
respective  objects  of  men's  approbation  or 
disesteem.  Pharamond,  in  his  mirth  upon 
the  meanness  of  mankind,  used  to  say,  '  As 
he  could  take  away  a  man's  five  senses,  he 
could  give  him  a  hundred.  The  man  in 
disgrace  shall  immediately  lose  all  his  na- 
tural endowments,  and  he  that  finds  favour 
have  the  attributes  of  an  angel.'  He  would 
carry  it  so  far  as  to  say,  « It  should  not  be 
only  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  lower  part  of 
his  court,  but  the  men  themselves  shall 
think  thus  meanly  or  greatly  of  themselves, 
as  they  are  out  or  in  the  good  graces  of  a 
court. 

A  monarch,  who  had  wit  and  humour 
like  Pharamond,  must  have  pleasures 


which  no  man  else  can  ever  have  an  op- 
portunity of  enjoying.  He  gave  fortune  to 
none  but  those  whom  he  knew  could  re- 
ceive it  without  transport.  He  made  a  no- 
ble and  generous  use  of  his  observations, 
and  did  not  regard  his  ministers  as  they 
were  agreeable  to  himself,  but  as  tliey  were 
useful  to  his  kingdom.  Bv  this  means,  the 
king  appeared  in  every  officer  of  state;  and 
no  man  had  a  participation  of  the  power, 
who  had  not  a  similitude  of  the  virtue  of 
Pharamond.  K. 


No.  77.]    Tuesday,  May  29,  1711. 

Non  convivere  lirrt,  nor  urbr  lota 
Uuisquain  est  tain  propu  tarn  prorulntie  nobis. 

Mart.  Kptf.  87.  I.  f. 

What  rnrrespnndenrf*  ran  I  holil  with  jroa. 
Who  are  so  near,  and  yet  so  distant  too? 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  is  one  of 
those  sort  of  men  who  are  very  often  absent 
in  conversation,  and  what  the  French  call 
a  rrvrur  and  a  distrait.  A  little- before  our 
club-time  last  night,  we  were  walking  to- 
gether in  Somerset-gardens,  where  Will 
had  picked  up  a  small  pebble  of  so  odd  a 
make,  that  he  said  he  would  present  it  to  a 
friend  of  his,  an  eminent  virtuoso.  After 
we  had  walked  some  time,  I  made  a  full 
stop  with  my  face  towards  the  west,  which 
Will  knowing  to  be  my  usual  method  of 
asking  what's  o'clock,  in  an  afternoon,  im- 
mediately pulled  out  his  watch,  and  told  me 
we  had  seven  minutes  good.  We  took  a 
turn  or  two  more,  when  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, I  saw  him  squir  awav  his  watch  a 
considerable  way  into  the  Thames,  and 
with  great  sedatencss  in  his  looks  nut  up 
the  pebble,  he  had  before  found,  in  his  fob. 
As  I  have  naturally  an  aversion  to  much 
speaking,  and  do  not  love  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  ill  news,  especially  when  it  comes 
too  late  to  be  useful,  I  left  him  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  mistake  in  due  time,  and  con- 
tinued my  walk,  reflecting  on  these  little 
absences  and  distractions  in  mankind,  and 
resolving  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
future  speculation. 

I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  design, 
when  I  considered  that  they  were  very 
often  blemishes  in  the  characters  of  men  of 
excellent  sense;  and  helped  to  keep  up  the 
reputation  of  that  Latin  proverb,  which 
Mr.  Drydcn  has  translated  in  the  following 
lines: 

'  Great  wit  to  madnen  ■ure  if  near  allr'd. 
And  thin  partition*  do  their  bounds  divide.'* 

My  reader  does,  I  hope,  perceive,  that  I 
distinguish  a  man  who  is  absent,  because  he 
thinks  of  something  else,  from  one  who  is 
absent,  because  he  thinks  of  nothing  at  all. 
The  latter  is  too  innocent  a  creature  to  be 
taken  notice  of;  but  the  distractions  of  the 

*  Nullum  magnum  ing*>nhim  »in«*  miltura  dem^ntim. 

Semeea  De  Tranquil  Jtnim.  cap.  xw 
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former  may,  I  believe,  be  generally  ac- 
counted f«r  fmm  one  of  these  reasons. 

Either  their  minds  are  wholly  fixed  on 
some  particular  science,  which  is  often  the 
case  of  mathematicians  and  other  learned 
men;  or  are  wholly  taken  up  with  some 
violent  passion,  such  as  anger,  fear  or  love, 
which  ties  the  mind  to  some  distant  object, 
or,  lastly,  these  distractions  proceed  from 
a  certain  vivacity  and  fickleness  in  a  man's 
temper,  which  while  it  raises  up  infinite 
numbers  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  is  continually 
pushing  it  on,  without  allowing  it  to  rest  on 
any  particular  image.  Nothing  therefore 
is  more  unnatural  than  the  thoughts  and 
conceptions  of  such  a  man,  which  are  sel- 
dom occasioned  either  bv  the  company  he 
is  in,  or  any  of  those  objects  which  are 
placed  before  him.  While  pan  fancy  he  is 
admiring  a  beautiful  woman,  it  is  an  even 
wager  that  he  is  solving  a  proposition  in 
Euclid;  and  while  vou  may  imagine  he  is 
reading  the  Paris  Gazette,  it  is  far  from 
being  impossible,  that  he  is  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  the  front  of  his  country- 
house. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  endeavouring 
to  expose  this  weakness  in  others,  I  shall 
readily  confess  that  I  once  laboured  under 
the  same  infirmity  myself.  The  method  I 
took  to  conquer  it  was  a  firm  resolution 
to  learn  something  from  whatever  I  was 
obliged  to  see  or  hear.  There  is  a  way  of 
thinking,  if  a  man  can  attain  to  it,  by  which 
he  may  strike  somewhat  out  of  any  thing. 
I  can  at  present  observe  those  starts  of  good 
sense,  and  struggles  of  unimproved  reason 
in  the  conversation  of  a  clown,  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  the  most  shining  periods  of 
the  most  finished  orator;  andean  make  a 
shift  to  command  my  attention  at  a  pup- 
pet-show or  an  opera,"  as  well  as  at  Hamlet 
or  Othello.  I  always  make  one  of  the  com- 
pany I  am  in;  for  though  I  sav  little  my- 
self, my  attention  to  others,  and  those  nods 
of  approbation  which  I  never  bestow  un- 
merited, sufficientlv  show  that  I  am  among 
them.  Whereas  Will  Honeycomb,  though 
a  fellow  of  good  sense,  is  every  day  doing 
and  saying  a  hundred  things,  which  he  af- 
terwards confesses,  with  a  well-bred  frank- 
ness, were  somewhat  mat  a  firofioa,  and 
undesigned. 

I  chanced  the  other  day  to  go  into  a  cof- 
fee-house, where  Will  was  standing  in  the 
midst  of  several  auditors,  whom  he  had 
gathered  round  him,  nnd  was  giving  them 
an  account  of  the  person  and  character  of 
Moll  Hinton.    My  appearance  before  him 

{"ust  put  him  in  mind  of  me,  without  making 
nm  reflect  that  I  was  actually  present 
So  that,  keeping  his  eves  full  upon  me,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  his  audience,  he 
broke  off  his  first  harangue,  and  proceed- 
ed thus: — 'Why  now  there's  my  friend,* 
mentioning  me  by  my  name,  'he  is  a  fel- 
low that  thinks  a  great  deal,  but  never 
QMM  his  mouth;  I  warrant  you  he  is  now 
thrusting  his  short  face  into  some  coffee- 


house about  'Change.  I  was  his  bail  in 
the  time  of  the  Popish  plot,  when  he  was 
taken  up  for  a  Jesuit.'  If  he  had  looked  on 
me  a  little  longer,  he  had  certainly  de- 
scribed me  so  particularly,  without  ever 
considering  what  led  him  into  it,  that  the 
whole  company  must  necessarily  have 
found  me  out;  for  which  reason,  remem- 
bering the  old  proverb,  '  Out  of  sight  out 
of  mind,'  I  left  the  room;  and  upon  meet- 
ing him  an  hour  afterwards,  was  asked  by 
him,  with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour,  in 
what  part  of  the  world  I  lived,  that  he  had 
not  seen  me  these  three  days. 

Monsieur  Bruyere  has  given  us  the  cha- 
racter of  an  absent  man,  with  a  great  deal 
of  humour,  which  he  has  pushed  to  an 
agreeable  extravagance:  with  the  heads  of 
it  I  shall  conclude  my  present  paper. 

*  Menalcas,'  says  that  excellent  author, 
'  comes  down  in  a  morning,  opens  his  door 
to  go  out,  but  shuts  it  again,  because  he 
perceives  that  he  has  his  night-capon:  and 
examining  himself  further,  finds  that  he  is 
but  half  shaved,  that  he  has  stuck  his 
sword  on  his  right  side,  that  his  stockings 
arc  about  his  heels,  and  that  his  shirt  is 
over  his  breeches.  When  he  is  dressed, 
he  goes  to  court,  comes  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  walking  bolt-upright  under  a 
branch  of  candlesticks,  his  wig  is  caught  up 
by  one  of  them,  and  hangs  dangling  in  the 
air.  All  the  courtiers  fall  a-laughing,  but  Me- 
nalcas laughs  louder  than  any  of  them  and 
looks  a!><uit  for  the  person  that  is  the  jest  <»t" 
the  company.  Coming  down  to  the  court- 
gate  he  finds  a  coach,  which  taking  for  his 
own,  he  whips  into  it;  and  the  coachman 
drives  off,  not  doubting  but  he  carries  his 
master.  As  soon  as  he  stops,  Menalcas 
throws  himself  out  of  the  coach,  crosses, 
the  court,  ascends  the  stair-case,  and  runs 
through  all  the  chambers  with  the  greatest 
familiarity;  reposes  himself  on  a  couch, 
and  fancies  himself  at  hone.  The  master 
of  the  house  at  last  comes  in;  Menalcas 
rises  to  receive  him,  and  desires  him  to  sit 
down;  he  talks,  muses,  and  then  talks 
again.  The  gentleman  of  the  house  is  tired 
and  amazed;  Menalcas  is  no  less  so,  but  is 
ever)'  moment  in  hopes  that  his  imperti- 
nent guest  will  at  last  end  his  tedious  visit. 
Night  comes  on,  when  Menalcas  is  hardly 
undeceived. 

•When  he  is  playing  at  backgammon, 
he  calls  for  a  full  glass  of  wine  and  water: 
it  is  his  turn  to  throw,  he  has  the  box  in 
one  hand,  and  his  glass  in  the  other;  and 
being  extremely  dry,  and  unwilling  to  lose 
time,  he  swallows  down  both  the  dice,  and 
at  the  same  time  throws  his  wine  into  the 
tables.  He  writes  a  letter,  and  flings  the 
sand  into  the  ink-bottle;  he  writes  a  second 
nnd  mistakes  the  superscription.  A  noble- 
man receives  one  of  them,  and  upon  open- 
ing it  reads  as  follows:  '  I  would  nave  you, 
honest  Jack,  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  this,  take  in  hay  enough  to  serve  me  the 
winter.'   His  farmer  receives  the  other. 
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and  is  amazed  to  see  in  it,  *  My  lord,  I  re- 
ceived your  grace's  commands,  with  an  en- 
tire submission  to— . '  If  he  is  at  an  enter- 
tainment, you  may  sec  the  pieces  of  bread 
continually  multiplying  round  His  plate.  It 
is  true,  the  rest  of  the  company  want  it  as 
weO  as  their  knives  and  forks,  which  Me- 
nalcas  docs  not  let  them  keep  long.  Some- 
times in  a  morning  he  puts  his  whole  family 
in  a  hurry,  and  at  last  goes  out  without  be- 
ing able  to  stay  for  his  roach  or  dinner, 
and  for  that  day  you  may  see  him  in  every 
part  of  the  town,  except  the  very  place 
where  he  had  appointed  to  be  upon  a  busi- 
ness of  importance.  You  would  often  take 
him  for  every  thing  that  he  is  not;  for  a 
fellow  quite  stupid,  for  he  hears  nothing; 
fur  a  fool,  for  he  talks  to  himself,  and  has 
an  hundred  grimaces  and  motions  with  his 
head,  which  are  altogether  involuntary; 
for  a  proud  man,  for  he  looks  full  upon 
you,  and  takes  no  notice  of  your  saluting 
him.  The  truth  <  f  it  is,  his  eyes  are  open, 
but  he  makes  no  use  of  them,  and  neither 
sees  you,  nor  any  man,  nor  any  thing  else. 
He  came  once  from  his  country-house*,  and 
his  own  footmen  undertook  to  fob  him,  and 
succeeded.  They  held  a  flambeau  to  his 
throat,  and  bid  him  deliver  his  purse;  he 
did  so,  and  coming  home  told  his  friends  he 
had  been  robbed;  they  desired  to  know  the 
particulars,  '  Ask  my  sen-ants,'  says  Me- 
nalcas,  *for  thev  were  with  me.'  X. 


No.  78.]    Wednnday,  May  30,  1711. 
Coin  tali*  fin,  ntinam  norter  «wn* 
Could  we  bat  call  «»>  great  a  frnlua  ours ! 

The  following  letters  arc  so  pleasant, 
that  I  doubt  not  but  the  reader  will  be  as 
much  diverted  with  them  as  I  was.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  in  this  day's  entertainment, 
but  taking  the  sentence  from  the  end  of 
the  Cambridge  letter,  and  placing  it  at  the 
front  of  my  paper,  to  show  the  author  I 
wish  him  my  companion  with  as  much 
earnestness  as  he  invites  me  to  DC  bit, 

t 

*  Sir, — I  send  vou  the  enclosed,  to  be  in- 
serted (if  you  think  them  worthy  of  it)  in 
your  Spectator;  in  which  so  surprising  a 
genius  appears,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  all 
mankind  endeavours  to  get  somewhat  into 
a  paper  which  will  always  live. 

•As  to  the  Cambridge  affair,  the  hu- 
mour was  reallv  carried  on  in  the  way  I 
describe  it  However,  you  have  a  full 
commission  to  put  out  or  in,  and  to  do 
whatever  you  think  fit  with  it  I  have  al- 
ready baa  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you 
take  that  liberty  with  some  things  1  hive 
before  sent  you.  C»o  on,  sir,  and  prosper. 
You  have  the  best  wishes  of,  sir,  your  very 
affectionate  and  obliged  humble  servant' 

*  Cambridge. 
'Mr.  Spf.ctator, — You  well  know  it  is 
of  great  consequence  to  clear  titles,  and  it 
is  of  importance  that  it  be  done  in  the  pro- 


per season;  on  which  account  this  is  to  as 
sure  you  that  the  club  of  Ugly  Faces  was 
instituted  originally  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
merry  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  As  in 
great  bodies  of  men  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
members  enough  for  such  a  club,  so  (I  re- 
member) it  was  then  feared,  upon  their 
intention  of  dining  together,  that  the  hall 
belonging  to  Clare-hall,  the  ugliest  then  in 
the  town  (though  now  the  neatest)  would 
not  be  large  enough  handsomely  to  hold 
the  company.  Invitations  were  made  to 
great  numbers,  but  very  few  accepted 
them  without  much  difficulty.  One  plead- 
ed, that  being  at  London,  in  a  bookseller's 
shop,  a  lady  going  bv  with  a  great  belly 
longed  to  kiss  him.  He  had  certainly  been 
excused,  but  that  evidence  appeared,  that 
indeed  one  in  London  did  pretend  she  long- 
ed to  kiss  him,  but  that  it  was  only  a  pick- 
pocket, who  during  his  kissing  her  stole 
away  all  his  money.  Another  would  have 
got  off  by  a  dimple  in  his  chin;  but  it  was 
proved  upon  him,  that  he  had,  by  coming 
into  a  room,  made  a  woman  miscarry,  and 
frightened  two  children  into  fits.  A  third 
alleged,  that  he  was  taken  by  a  ladv  for 
another  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  university:  but  upon 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  lady  had  ac- 
tually lost  one  eye,  and  the  other  was  very 
much  upon  the  decline.  A  fourth  pro- 
duced letters  out  of  the  country  in  his  vin- 
dication, in  which  a  gentleman  offered  him 
his  daughter,  who  had  lately  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  with  a  good  fortune;  but  it  was 
made  appear,  that  the  young  lady  was 
amorous,  and  had  like  to  have  run  away 
with  her  father's  coachman,  so  that  it  was 
supposed,  that  her  pretence  of  falling  in 
love  with  him,  was  only  in  order  to  be  well 
married.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  se- 
veral excuses  which  were  made,  insomuch 
that  some  made  as  much  interest  to  be  ex- 
cused, as  they  would  from  serving  sheriff; 
however,  at  last  the  society  was  formed, 
and  proper  officers  were  appointed;  and 
the  day  was  fixed  for  the  entertainment, 
which  was  in  venison  season.  A  pleasant 
fellow  of  KingVcollcgc  (commonly  called 
Crab,  from  his  sour  look,  and  the  only  man 
who  did  not  pretend  to  get  off)  was  nomi- 
nated for  chaplain;  and  nothing  was  want- 
ing but  some  one  to  sit  in  the  elbow-chair, 
by  way  of  president,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table;  and  there  the  business  stuck,  for 
there  was  no  contention  for  superiority 
there.  This  affair  made  so  great  a  noise, 
that  the  King,  who  was  then  at  Newmar- 
ket, heard  of  it,  and  was  pleased  merrily 
and  graciously  to  say,  '  He  could  not  be 
there  himself,  but  he  would  send  them  a 
brace  of  bucks.' 

'I  would  desire  you,  sir,  to  set  this  affair 
in  a  true  light,  that  posterity  may  not  be 
misled  in  so  important  a  point;  for  when 
the  1  wise  man  who  shall  write  your  true 
history,'  shall  acquaint  the  world,  that  yon 
had  a  diploma  sent  from  the  Ugly  Club  at 
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Oxford,  and  that  bv  virtue  of  it  you  were 
admitted  into  it,  what  a  learned  war  will 
there  be  among  future  critics  about  the 
original  of  that  club,  which  both  universi- 
ties will  contend  so  warmly  for?  And  per- 
naps  some  hardy  Cantabrigian  author  mav 
then  boldly  affirm,  that  the  word  Oxford 
was  an  interpolation  of  some  Oxonian  in- 
stead of  Cambridge.  This  affair  will  be 
best  adjusted  in  your  life-time;  but  I  hope 
your  affection  to  your  mother  will  not  make 
you  partial  to  your  aunt. 

*  To  tell  you,  sir,  my  own  opinion:  though 
I  cannot  find  any  ancient  records  of  any 
acts  of  the  societv  of  the  Ugly  Faces,  con- 
sidered in  a  public  capacity;  yet,  in  a 
private  one,  thev  have  certainty  antiquitv 
on  their  side.  I  am  persuaded  they  will 
hardly  give  place  to  the  Loungers,  and  the 
Loungers  are  of  the  same  standing  with  the 
university  itself. 

*  Though  we  well  know,  sir,  you  want  no 
motives  to  do  justice,  yet  I  am  commission- 
ed to  tell  you,  that  you  are  invited  to  be  ad- 
mitted ad  eundem  at  Cambridge;  and  I 
believe  I  may  venture  safelv  to  deliver  this 
as  the  wish  of  our  whole  university.' 

'  To  Afr.  Sfiectator. 

•The  humble  Petition  of  WHO  and 
WHICH,  showeth, 

*  That  your  petitioners  being  in  a  forlorn 
and  destitute  condition,  know  not  to  whom 
we  should  apply  ourselves  for  relief,  be- 
cause there  is  hardly  any  man  alive  who 
hath  not  injured  us.  Nay,  we  speak  it  with 
sorrow,  even  you  yourself,  whom  we 
should  suspect  of  such  a  practice  the  last 
of  all  mankind,  can  hardly  acquit  yourself 
of  having  given  us  some  cause  of  com- 
plaint. We  are  descended  of  ancient  fa- 
milies, and  kept  up  our  dignity  and  honour 
many  vears,  till  the  jack-sprat  That  sup- 
planted us.  How  often  have  we  found  our- 
selves slighted  by  the  clergy  in  their  pul- 
pits, and  the  lawyers  at  the  bar*  Nay,  how 
often  have  we  heard,  in  one  of  the  most 
polite  and  august  assemblies  in  the  uni- 
verse, to  our  great  mortification,  these 
words,  •  That  That  that  noble  lord  urged;' 
which  if  one  of  us  had  had  justice  done, 
would  have  sounded  nobler  thus,  'That 
which  that  noble  lord  urged.'  Senators 
themselves,  the  guardians  of  British  liber- 
ty, have  degraded  us,  and  preferred  That 
to  us;  and  yet  no  decree  was  ever  given 
against  us.  In  the  very  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  utmost  right  should 
be  done  to  every  body,  word,  and  thing, 
we  find  ourselves  often  either  not  used,  or 
used  one  instead  of  another.  In  the  first 
and  best  prayer  children  are  taught,  they 
learn  to  misuse  us:  •  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven,'  should  be  « Our  Father,  who 
art  in  heaven;'  and  even  a  Convocation, 
after  long  debates,  refused  to  consent  to  an 
alteration  of  it  In  our  General  Confession 
we  say,  'Spare  thou  them,  O  God,  which 
confess  their  faults,'  which  ought  to*  be 


'who  confess  their  faults.'  What  hopes 
then  have  we  of  having  justice  done  us, 
when  the  makers  of  our  very  p ravers  and 
laws,  and  the  most  learned  in  all  faculties, 
seem  to  be  in  a  confederacy  against  us, 
and  our  enemies  themselves  must  be  our 
judges. 

'The  Spantsh  proverb  says,  El  $abio 
muda  contrjo,  rl  necio  no:  i.  e.  "A  wise 
man  changes  his  mind,  a  fool  never  wilL' 
So  that  we  think  you,  sir,  a  very  proper 
person  to  address  to,  since  we  know  you  to 
be  capable  of  being  convinced,  and  chang- 
ing your  judgment.  You  are  well  able  to 
settle  this  affair,  and  to  you  we  submit  our 
cause.  We  desire  you  to  assign  the  butta 
and  bounds  of  each  of  us;  and  that  for  the 
future  we  may  both  enjoy  our  own.  We 
would  desire  to  be  heard  by  our  counsel, 
but  that  we  fear  in  their  very  pleadings 
they  would  betrat  our  cause:  besides,  we 
have  been  oppressed  so  many  years,  that 
we  can  appear  no  other  way  but  in  forma 
fiauficrU.  All  which  considered,  we  hope 
you  will  be  pleased  to  do  that  which  to 
right  and  justice  shall  appertain.  And  your 
petitioners,'  ficc  R. 
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Ode  runt  pcccarc  boni  virtutii  nmore. 

Jfcc.  Lib.  L  F.p  xvi.  52 

The  good,  for  virtue's  •akc,  abhor  to  «n.— OmcA 

I  have  received  very  many  letters  of  late 
from  my  female  correspondents,  most  of 
whom  are  very  angry  with  me  for  abridg- 
ing their  pleasures,  "and  looking  severely 
upon  things  in  themselves  indifferent.  But 
I  think  they  are  extremely  unjust  to  me  in 
this  imputation.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that 
those  excellencies,  which  are  to  be  regarded 
but  in  the  second  place,  should  not  precede 
more  weighty  considerations.  The  heart  of 
man  deceives  him  in  spite  of  the  lectures  of 
half  a  life  spent  in  discourses  on  the  subjec- 
tion of  passion;  and  I  do  not  know  why  one 
may  not  think  the  heart  of  woman  as  un- 
faithful to  itself.  If  we  grant  an  equality  in 
the  faculties  of  both  sexes,  the  minds  of 
women  are  less  cultivated  with  precepts, 
and  consequently  may,  without  disrespect 
to  them,  be  accounted  more  liable  to  illu- 
sion, in  cases  wherein  natural  inclination  is 
out  of  the  interests  of  virtue.  I  shall  take 
up  my  present  time  in  commenting  upon  a 
billet  or  two  which  came  from  ladies,  and 
from  thence  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whe- 
ther I  am  in  the  right  or  not,  in  thinking  it 
is  possible  fine  women  may  be  mistaken. 
The  following  address  seems  to  nave  no 
other  design  in  it,  but  to  tell  me  the  writer 
will  do  what  she  pleases  for  all  me. 

'Mr.  Spfxtator. — I  am  voung,  and 
very  much  inclined  to  follow  the  paths  of 
innocence;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  1  have 
a  plentiful  fortune,  and  am  of  quality,  I  am 
unwilling  to  resign  the  pleasures  of  distinc- 
tion, some  little  satisfaction  in  being  ad- 
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mired  in  general,  and  much  greater  in  being 
beloved  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  design  to 
make  my  husband.  But  I  have  a  mind  to 
put  off  entering  into  matrimonv  till  another 
winter  is  over  my  head,  which  (whatc\  er, 
musty  sir,  you  may  think  of  the  matter)  I 
design  to  pass  away  in  hearing  music,  going 
to  plays,  visiting,  and  all  other  satisfactions 
which'  fortune  and  youth,  protected  by  in- 
nocence and  virtue,  can  procure  for,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  M.  T. 

*Mv  lover  does  not  know  I  like  him, 
therefore  having  no  engagements  upon  me, 
I  think  to  stay  and  know  whether  I  may 
not  like  any  one  else  better. ' 

I  have  heard  Will  Honeycomb  say,  '  A 
woman  seldom  writes  her  mind  but  in  her 
postscript*  I  think  this  gentlewoman  has 
sufficiently  discovered  her's  in  this.  I  will 
lay  what  wager  she  pleases  against  her 
present  favourite,  and  can  tell  her  that  she 
will  like  ten  more  before  she  is  fixed,  and 
then  will  take  the  worst  man  she  ever  liked 
in  her  life.  There  is  no  end  of  affection 
taken  in  at  the  eyes  only ;  and  you  may  as 
well  satisfy  those  eyes  with  seeing,  as  con- 
troul  any  passion  received  by  them  only. 
It  is  from  loving  by  sifjht,  that  coxcombs  so 
frequently  succeed  with  wjmien,  and  very 
often  a  young  lady  is  bestowed  by  her  pa- 
rents to  a  man  who  weds  her  as  innocence 
itself,  though  she  has,  in  her  own  heart, 
given  her  approbation  of  a  different  man  in 
ever)*  assembly  she  was  in  the  whole  year 
before.  What  is  wanting  among  women  as 
well  as  among  men  is  the  love  of  laudable 
things,  and  not  to  rest  only  on  the  forbear- 
ance of  such  as  are  reproachful. 

How  far  removed  from  a  woman  of  this 
light  imagination  is  Eudosia!  Eudosia  has 
all  the  arts  of  life  and  good-breeding,  with 
so  much  ease,  that  the  virtue  of  her  con- 
duct looks  more  like  instinct  than  choice. 
It  is  as  little  difficult  to  her  to  think  justly 
of  persons  and  things,  as  it  is  to  a  woman  (if 
oifTertnt  accomplishments  to  move  ill  or 
look  awkward.  That  which  was,  at  first, 
the  effect  of  instruction,  is  grown  into  a 
habit;  and  it  would  be  as  hard  for  Eudosia 
to  indulge  a  wrong  suggestion  of  thought,  as 
it  would  be  for  Flavia,  the  fine  dancer,  to 
come  into  a  room  with  an  unbecoming  air. 

But  the  misapprehensions  people  them- 
selves have  of  their  own  state  of  mind,  is 
laid  down  with  much  discerning  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  is  but  an  extract  of  a 
kind  epistle  from  my  charming  mistress 
Hecatissa,  who  Is  above  the  vanity  of  ex- 
ternal beauty,  and  is  the  better  judge  of  the 
perfections  of  the  mind. 

•  Mr.  Spf.ctator, — I  write  this  to  ac- | 
quaint  you,  that  very  many  ladles,  as  well 
as  myself,  spend  many  hours  more  than  we 
used  at  the  fclass,  for  want  of  the  female 
library,  of  which  you  promised  us  a  cata- 
logue. I  hope,  sir,  in  the  choice  of  authors 
for  us,  you  will  have  a  particular  regard  to 
books  of  devotion.  What  they  are,  and  how 

17 


i  many,  must  be  your  chief  care;  for  upon  the 
!  propriety  of  such  writings  depends  a  great 
deal.  I  have  known  those  among  us  who 
think,  if  they  every  morning  and  evening 
spend  an  hour  in  their  closet,  and  read  over 
so  many  prayers  in  six  or  seven  books  of 
devotion,  all  equally  nonsensical,  with  a 
sort  of  warmth,  (that  might  as  well  be 
raised  by  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  dram  of  cit- 
ron,) they  may  all  the  rest  of  their  time  go 
on  in  whatever  their  particular  passion 
leads  them  to.  The  beauteous  Phdautia, 
who  is  (in  your  language)  an  idol,  is  one  of 
these  votaries;  she  has  a  very  pretty  fur- 
nished closet,  to  which  she  retires  at  her 
appointed  hours. — This  is  her  dressing- 
room,  as  well  as  cliapel;  she  has  constantly 
before  her  a  large  looking-glass;  and  upon 
the  table,  according  to  a  very  witty  author, 

'Tojp'thor  lip  her  prayer-book  and  paint. 
At  once  t'improvo  the  ainnui  and  the  Mint.' 

•  It  must  be  a  good  scene,  if  one  could  be 
present  at  it,  to  see  this  idol  by  turns  lift  up 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  steal  glances  at  her 
own  dear  person.  It  cannot  but  be  a  pleas- 
ing conflict  between  vanitv  and  humiliation. 
When  you  are  upon  this  subject,  choose 
books  which  elevate  the  mind  above  the 
world,  and  give  a  pleasing  indifference  to 
little  things  in  it.  For  want  of  such  instruc- 
tions I  am  apt  to  believe  so  many  j)eople 
take  it  in  their  heads  to  be  sullen,  cross, 
and  angrv,  under  pretence  of  being  ab- 
stracted from  the  affairs  of  this  life,  when 
at  the  same  time  they  betray  their  fondness 
for  them  by  doing  their  duty  as  a  task,  and 
pouting  and  reading  good  books  for  a  week 
together.  Much  of  this  I  take  to  proceed 
from  the  indiscretion  of  the  books  them- 
selves, whose  very  titles  of  weekly  prepara- 
tions, and  such  limited  godliness,  lead  peo- 
ple of  ordinary  capacities  into  great  errors, 
and  raise  in  them  a  mechanical  religion, 
entirely  distinct  from  morality.  I  know  a 
lady  so  given  up  to  this  sort  of  devotion, 
that  though  she  employs  six  or  eight  hours 
of  the  twenty-four  at  cards,  she  never 
misses  one  constant  hour  of  prayer,  for 
which  time  another  holds  her  cards,  to 
which  she  returns  with  no  little  anxious- 
ness  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  All 
these  acts  arc  but  empty  shows,  and,  as  it 
were,  compliments  made  to  virtue;  the 
mind  is  all  the  while  untouched  with  any 
true  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  it  From 
hence  I  presume  it  arises,  that  so  many 
people  call  themselves  virtuous,  from  no 
other  pretence  to  it  but  an  absence  of  ill. 
There  is  Dulcianara,  the  most  insolent  of 
all  creatures  to  her  friends  and  domestics, 
upon  no  other  pretence  in  nature,  but  that 
(as  her  silly  phrase  is)  "  No  one  can  say 
black  is  her  eye."  She  has  no  secrets,  for- 
sooth, which  should  make  her  afraid  to 
speak  her  mind,  and  therefore  she  is  im- 
pertinently blunt  to  all  her  acquaintance, 
and  unseasonably  imperious  to  all  her 
family.  Dear  sir,  be  pleased  to  put  such 
books  into  our  hands  as  may  make  our  vir- 
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tue  more  inward  and  convince  some  of  us, 
that  in  a  mind  truly  virtuous,  the  scorn  of 
vice  is  always  accompanied  with  the  pity 
of  it.  This  and  other  things  are  impatiently 
expected  from  you  by  our  whole  sex; 
among  the  rest  by,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  B.  D.' 

H. 
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Cielunt,  non  animum,  mutant,  qui  (rani  marr  eurnint. 

J/or.  Lib.  L  Ep.  xi.  87. 
TTio#p  thnt  heyond-ara  p>,  will  undly  find, 
They  change  their  climate  only,  not  their  mind. 

CrterX 

In  the  year  1688,  and  on  the  same  day  of 
that  vear,  were  born  in  Cheapside,  London, 
two  females  of  exquisite  feature  and  shape; 
the  one  we  shall  call  Brunetta,  the  other 
Phillis.  A  close  intimacy  between  their 
parents  made  each  of  them  the  first  ac- 
quaintance the  other  knew  in  the  world. 
They  played,  dressed  babies,  acted  visit- 
ings,  learned  to  dance,  and  make  courtesies 
together.  They  were  inseparable  compa- 
nions in  all  the  little  entertainments  their 
tender  years  were  capable  of:  which  inno- 
cent happiness  continued  until  the  begin- 
ning of  their  fifteenth  year,  when  it  hap- 
pened that  Phillis  had  a  head-dress  on, 
which  became  her  so  well,  that  instead  of 
being  beheld  any  more  with  pleasure  for 
their  amity  to  each  other,  the  eyes  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  turned  to  remark  them 
with  comparison  of  their  beauty.  They 
now  no  longer  enjoyed  the  case  of  mind  and 
pleasing  indolence  in  which  they  were  for- 
merly happy,  but  all  their  words  and  ac- 
tions were  misinterpreted  bv  each  other, 
and  even*  excellence  in  their  speech  and 
behaviour  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
emulation  to  surpass  the  other.  These  be- 
ginnings of  disinclination  soon  improved 
into  a  formality  of  behaviour,  a  general 
coldness,  and  by  natural  steps  into  an  irre- 
concilable hatred. 

These  two  rivals  f<»r  the  reputation  of 
beauty,  were  in  their  stature,  countenance, 
and  mien  so  very  much  alike,  that  if  ftm 
were  speaking  of  them  in  their  absence, 
the  words  in  which  you  described  the  one 
must  give  you  an  idea  of  the  other.  The? 
were  hardly  distinguishable,  you  would 
think  when  they  were  apart,  though  ex- 
tremely different  when  together.  Wh 
made  their  enmitv  the  more  entertain  in  £  to 
all  the  rest  of  their  sex  was,  that  in  detrac- 
tion from  each  other,  neither  could  fall 
upon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself  as 
much  as  her  adversarv.  Their  nights  grew 
listless  with  meditation  of  new  dresses  to 
outvie  each  other,  and  inventing  new  de- 
vices to  recal  admirers,  who  observed  the 
charms  of  the  one  rather  than  those  of  the 
other,  on  the  last  meeting.  Their  colours 
failed  at  each  other's  appearance,  flushed 
with  pleasure  at  the  report  of  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  their  countenances  withered  up  U 


instances  of  applause.  The  decencies  to 
which  women  are  obliged,  made  these  vir- 
gins stifle  their  resentment  so  far  as  not  to 
break  into  open  violences,  while  they 
equally  suffered  the  torments  of  a  regulated 
anger.  Their  mothers,  as  it  is  usual,  en- 
gaged in  the  quarrel,  and  supported  the 
several  pretensions  of  their  daughters  with 
all  that  ill-chosen  sort  of  expense  which  is 
common  with  people  of  plentiful  fortunes 
and  mean  taste.  The  gins  preceded  their 
parents  like  queens  of  May,  in  all  the  gaudy 
colours  imaginable,  on  every  Sunday,  to 
church,  and  were  exposed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  audience  for  superiority  of  beauty. 

Duringthis  constant  struggle  it  happen- 
ed, that  Phillis  one  day  at  public  prayers 
smote  the  heart  of  a  gay  West-Indian,  who 
appeared  in  all  the  colours  which  can  affect 
an  eye  that  could  not  distinguish  between 
being  fine  and  tawdry.  This  American,  in 
a  summer-island  suit,  was  too  shining  and 
too  gay  to  be  resisted  by  Phillis,  and  too  in- 
tent upon  her  charms  to  be  diverted  by 
any  of  the  laboured  attractions  of  Bninetta. 
Soon  after,  Brunetta  had  the  mortification 
to  sec  her  rival  disposed  of  in  a  wealthy 
marriage,  while  she  was  only  addressed  to 
in  a  manner  that  showed  she  was  the  admi- 
ration of  all  men,  but  the  choice  of  none. 
Phillis  was  carried  to  the  habitation  of  her 
spouse  in  Barbadoes.    Brunetta  had  the  ill  - 
nature  to  inquire  for  her  by  every  opportu- 
nity, and  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  of  her 
being  attended  by  numerous  slaves,  fanned 
into  slumbers  by  successive  bands  of  them, 
and  carried  from  place  to  place  in  all  the 
pomp  of  barbarous  magnificence.  Brunet- 
ta could  not  endure  these  repeated  advices 
but  employed  all  her  arts  and  charms  in 
laying  baits  for  any  of  condition  of  the  same 
island,  out  of  mere  ambition  to  confront 
her  once  more  before  she  died.    She  at  last 
succeeded  in  her  design,  and  was  taken  to 
wife  by  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  con- 
tiguous to  that  of  her  enemy's  husband.  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  many 
occasions  on  which  these  irreconcilable 
beauties  laboured  to  excel  each  other;  but 
in  process  of  time  it  happened,  that  a  ship 
put  into  the  island  consigned  to  a  friend  of 
Phillis,  who  had  directions  to  give  her  the  re- 
fusal of  all  goods  for  apparel,  before  Bninet- 
ta could  be  alarmed  of  their  arrival.  He  did 
so,  and  Phillis  was  dressed  in  a  few  days  in 
a  brocade  more  gorgeous  and  costly  than 
had  ever  before  appeared  in  that  latitude. 
Bninetta  languished  at  the  sight,  and 
could  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  brave rv 
of  her  antagonist.    She  communicated  her 
anguish  of  mind  to  a  faithful  friend,  who 
by  an  interest  in  the  wife  of  PhilhVs  mer- 
chant, procured  a  remnant  of  the  same  silk 
for  Bninetta.    Phillis  took  pains  to  appear 
in  all  the  public  places  where  she  was1  sure 
to  meet  Brunetta;  Bninetta  was  now  pre- 

Eared  for  the  insult,  and  came  to  a  public 
all  in  a  plain  black  silk  mantua,  attended 
by  a  beautiful  negro  girl  in  a  petticoat  of 
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the  same  brocade  with  which  Phillis  was 
attirvtL  This  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  companv,  upon  which  the  unhappy 
Phillis  swooned  away,  and  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  her  house.  As  soon  as  she 
came  "to  herself,  she  fled  from  her  hus- 
band's house,  went  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
rand;  and  is  now  landed  in  inconsolable 
despair  at  Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
After  the  above  melancholy  narration, 
it  may  perhaps  be  a  relief  to  the  reader  to 
peruse  the  following  expostulation; 
f  To  Mr.  Spectator. 

•  The  just  Remonstrance  of  affronted 

THAT. 

•  Though  I  deny  not  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Who  ana  Which,  yet  you  should  not  suf- 
fer them  to  be  rude,  and  to  call  honest  peo- 
ple names:  for  that  bears  very  hard  on 
some  of  those  roles  of  decency  which  you 
are  justly  famous  for  establishing.  They 
may  find  fault,  and  correct  speeches  in 
the  senate,  and  at  the  bar,  but  let  them 
try  to  get  themselves  so  often  and  with  so 
much  eloquence  repeated  in  a  sentence, 
as  a  great  orator  doth  frequently  intro- 
duce me. 

'My  lords,  (says  he)  with  humble  sub- 
mission, That  That  I  say  is  this;  That  That, 
That  That  gentleman  lias  advanced,  is  not  I 
That  That  he  should  have  proved  to  your 
lordships.'  Let  those  two  questionary  pe- 
titioners trv  to  do  thus  with  their  Whos 
and  their  Whiches. 

•  What  great  advantage  was  I  of  to  Mr. 
Dryden,  in  his  Indian  Emperor, 

"  You  furor  me  still  to  answer  you  in  That 

to  furnish  out  a  rhyme  to  Morat?  and 
what  a  poor  figure  would  Mr.  Baves  have 
made  without  his  "  Kg: id  and  all  That?" 
How  can  a  judicious  man  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another,  without  saving,  "This 
here,"  or  "That  there?"  And  how  can  a 
sober  man,  without  using  the  expletives  of 
oaths  (in  which  indeed  the  rakes  and  bul- 
lies have  a  great  advantage  over  others,) 
e  a  discourse  of  any  tolerable  length, 
out  M  That  is;"  and  if  he  be  a  very 
grave  man  indeed,  without  "That  is  to 
-  q  And  how  instructive  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining are  those  usual  expressions  in  the 
mouths  of  great  men,  "Such  things  as 
That,"  and  "  The  like  of  That." 

'  I  am  not  against  reforming  the  corrup- 
tions of  speech  you  mention,  and  own  there 
are  proper  seasons  for  the  introduction  of 
other  words  besides  That;  but  I  scorn  as 
much  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Who  or  a 
Which  at  every  turn,  as  they  arc  unequal 
always  to  fill  mine;  and  I  expect  good 
language  and  civil  treatment,  and  hope  to 
receive  it  for  the  future:  That  That  I  shall 
only  add  is,  That '  I  am,  yours, 
R>  'THAT.' 


•  The  Jkrwt  FWksm  #/  the  trivial  fvo.  anj  Viuxn. 
aaVkai,  «j  published  «y  7>m»a,  clot*  with  tku  puper. 
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Qunli*  ubi  amiilo  venantum  murmure  fieri* 
llorruit  in  mac  alas   Sua.  The*,  it  US 

Aa  when  the  tiarea*  heara  the  hunter'*  din, 
Dark  angry  »pul*  ditiain  her  |lo*ay  akin. 

About  the  middle  of  last  winter  I  went 
to  see  an  opera  at  the  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  where  I  could  not  but  take  notice 
of  two  parties  of  very  fine  women,  that 
had  placed  themselves  in  the  opposite  side- 
boxes,  and  seemed  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of 
battle-array  one  against  another.  After  a 
short  survey  of  them,  I  f  und  they  were 

Eatched  differently;  the  faces  on  one  hand 
eing  spotted  on  the  right  side  of  the  fore- 
head, and  those  upon  the  other  on  the  left. 
I  quickly  perceived  that  they  cast  hos- 
tile glances  upon  MM  another;  and  that 
their  patches  were  placed  in  those  different 
situations,  as  party-signals  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes.  In  the  middle-boxes, 
between  these  two  opposite  bodies  were 
several  ladies  who  patched  indifferently 
on  both  sides  of  their  faces,  and  seemed  to 
sit  there  with  no  other  intention  but  to  see 
the  opera.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the 
body  of  Amazons  on  my  right  hand  were 
whigs,  and  those  on  my  left,  tones;  and  that 
those  who  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
middle-boxes  were  a  neutral  party,  whose 
faces  had  not  yet  declared  themselves. 
These  last,  however,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
diminished  daily,  and  took  their  party  with 
one  side  or  the  other;  insomuch  that  1  ob- 
served, in  several  of  them,  the  patches 
which  were  before  dispersed  equally,  are 
now  all  gone  over  to  the  whig  or  tory  side 
of  the  face.  The  censorious  say,  that  the 
men,  whose  hearts  are  aimed  at,  are  very 
often  the  occasions  that  one  part  of  the  face 
is  thus  dishonoured,  and  lies  under  a  kind 
of  disgrace,  while  the  other  is  so  much  set 
off  and  adorned  bv  the  owner;  and  that  the 
patches  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  man  who  is 
most  in  favour.  But  whatsoever  may  be 
the  motives  of  a  few  fantastical  coquettes, 
who  do  not  patch  for  the  public  good  so 
much  as  for  their  own  private  advantage, 
it  is  certain  that  there  are  several  women 
of  honour  who  patch  out  of  principle,  and 
with  an  eye  to  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
try.— Nay,  I  am  informed  that  some  of 
them  adhere  so  steadfastly  to  their  party, 
and  arc  so  far  from  sacrificing  their  zeal 
for  the  public  to  their  passion  for  any  par- 
ticular person,  that  in  a  late  draught  of 
marriage-articles,  a  lady  has  stipulated  with 
her  husband,  that  whatever  his  opinions 
arc,  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to  patch  on 
which  side  she  pleases. 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Rosalinda, 
a  famous  whig  partisan,  has  most  unfor- 
tunately a  very  beautiful  mole  on  the  tory 
part  of  her  forehead;  which  being  very 
conspicuous,  has  occasioned  many  mis- 
takes, and  given  a  handle  to  her  enemies 
to  misrepresent  her  face,  as  though  it  had 
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revolted  from  the  whig  interest  But 
whatever  this  natural  patch  may  seem  to 
intimate,  it  is  well  known  that  her  notions 
of  government  are  still  the  same.  This 
unlucky  mole,  however,  has  misled  seve- 
ral coxcombs;  and  like  the  hanging  out  of 
false  colours,  made  some  of  them  converse 
with  Rosalinda  in  what  they  thought  the 
spirit  of  her  party,  when  on  a  sudden  she 
has  given  them  an  unexpectd  fire,  that 
has  sunk  them  all  at  once.  If  Rosalinda  is 
unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Nigranilla  is  as  un- 
happy in  a  pimple,  which  forces  her,  against 
her  inclinations,  to  patch  on  the  whig  side. 

I  am  told  that  many  virtuous  matrons, 
who  formerlv  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  this  artificial  spotting  of  the  face  was 
unlawful,  arc  now  reconciled  by  a  zeal  for 
their  cause,  to  what  they  could  not  be 
prompted  by  a  concern  for  their  beauty. 
This  way  of  declaring  war  upon  one  an- 
other, puts  me  in  mind  of  what  is  reported 
of  the  tigress,  that  several  spots  rise  in  her 
skin  when  she  is  angry,  or  as  Mr.  Cowley 
has  imitated  the  verses  that  stand  as  the 
motto  of  this  paper: 

'  She  iwella  with  angry  pride. 

And  call*  forth  all  her  spots  on  every  aide.'* 

When  I  was  in  the  theatre  the  time 
above-mentioned,  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
count  the  patches  on  both  sides,  and  found 
the  tory  patches  to  be  about  twenty  strong- 
er than  the  whig;  but  to  make  amends  for 
this  small  inequality,  I  the  next  morning 
found  the  whole  puppet-show  filled  with 
faces  spotted  after  the  whiggish  manner. 
Whether  or  no  the  ladies  had  retreated 
hither  in  order  to  rally  their  forces  I  cannot 
tell;  but  the  next  night  they  came  in  so 
great  a  body  to  the  opera,  that  they  out- 
numbered the  enemy. 

This  account  of  party-patches  will,  I  am 
afraid,  appear  improbable'  to  those  who 
live  at  a  distance  from  the  fashionable 
world;  but  as  it  is  a  distinction  of  a  very 
singular  nature,  and  what  perhaps  may 
never  meet  with  a  parallel,  I  think  I  should 
not  have  discharged  the  office  of  a  faithful 
Spectator,  had  not  I  recorded  it. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  endeavoured 
to  expose  this  party-rage  in  women,  as  it 
only  serves  to  aggravate  the  hatreds  and 
animosities  that  reign  among  men,  and  in 
a  great  measure  deprives  the  fair  sex  of 
those  peculiar  charms  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabines  were 
at  war,  and  just  upon  the  point  of  giving 
battle,  the  women,  who  were  allied  to  both 
of  them,  interposed  with  so  many  tears 
and  entreaties,  that  they  prevented  the 
mutual  slaughter  which  threatened  both 
parties,  and  united  them  together  in  a  firm 
and  lasting  peace. 

I  would  recommend  this  noble  example 
to  our  British  ladies,  at  a  time  when  their 
country  is  torn  with  so  many  unnatural  di- 




in* 


•  Davideia,  Book  III  v.  47. 


visions,  that  if  they  continue,  it  will  be  a 
misfortune  to  lie  born  in  it.  The  Greeks 
thought  it  so  improper  for  women  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  competitions  and  con- 
tentions, that  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
they  forbad  them  under  pain  of  death,  to 
be  present  at  the  Olympic  games,  notwith- 
standing these  were  the  public  diversions 
of  all  Greece. 

As  our  English  women  exceed  those  of 
all  nations  in  beauty,  they  should  endeavour 
to  outshine  them  in  all  other  accomplish- 
ments proper  to  the  sex,  and  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  tender  mothers,  and  faithful 
wives,  rather  than  as  furious  partisans. 
Female  virtues  are  of  a  domestic  turn. 
The  family  is  the  proper  province  for  pri- 
vate women  to  shine  in.  If  they  must  be 
showing  their  zeal  for  the  public,  let  it  not 
be  against  those  who  are  perhaps  of  the 
same  family,  or  at  least  of  the  same  re- 
ligion or  nation,  but  against  those  who 
are  the  open,  professed,  undoubted  ene- 
mies of  their  faith,  liberty,  and  coun- 
try. When  the  Romans  were  pressed  with 
a  foreign  enemy,  the  ladies  voluntarily 
contributed  all  their  rings  and  jewels  to 
assist  the  government  under  a  public  exi- 
gence, which  appeared  so  laudable  an  ac- 
tion in  the  eves  of  their  countrymen,  that 
from  thenceforth  it  was  permitted  by  a  law 
to  pronounce  public  orations  at  the  funeral 
of  a  woman,  in  praise  of  the  deceased  per- 
son, which  till  that  time  was  peculiar  to 
men.  Would  our  English  ladies,  instead 
of  sticking  on  a  patch  against  those  of  their 
own  country,  show  themselves  so  truly  pub- 
lic-spirited as  to  sacrifice  every  one  her  neck- 
lace against  the  common  enemy,  what  de- 
crees ought  not  to  be  made  in  favour  of  them. 

Since  I  am  recollecting  upon  this  subject 
such  passages  as  occur  to  my  memory  out 
of  ancient  authors,  I  cannot  omit  a  sentence 
in  the  celebrated  funeral  oration  of  Peri- 
cles, which  he  made  in  honour  of  those 
brave  Athenians  that  were  slain  in  a  fight 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  f  After  having; 
addressed  himself  to  the  several  ranks  and 
orders  of  his  countrymen,  and  shown  them 
how  they  should  benave  themselves  in  the 
public  cause,  he  turns  to  the  female  part 
of  his  audience:  4  And  as  for  you,'  says  he, 
*I  shall  advise  vou  in  very  few  words. 
Aspire  only  to  those  virtues  that  are  pe- 
culiar to  your  sex;  follow  your  natural 
modesty,  and  think  it  your  greatest  com- 
mendation not  to  be  talked  of  one  wav  or 
other.'  C. 
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Jmv  Bat.  ill.  33. 

Ilia  fortune*  ruin'd,  and  himself  a  slave. 

Passing  under  Ludgate$  the  other  day, 
I  heard  a  voice  bawling  for  charity,  which 


t  Thucyd.  Hist.  L.  II.  p.  130.  edit.  H.  Bteph.  1>-  folio, 
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I  thought  I  had  somewhere  heard  hefore. 
Coming  near  lo  the  gate,  the  prisoner  call- 
ed me  by  my  name,  and  desired  I  would 
throw  something  into  the  box:  I  was  out  of 
countenance  for  him,  and  did  as  he  bid  me, 
hy  putting  in  half  a  crown.   I  went  away, 
reflecting  upon  the  strange  constitution  of 
some  men,  and  how  meanly  they  behave 
themselves  in  all  sorts  of  conditions.  The 
person  who  begged  of  me  is  now,  as  I  take 
it,  fifty:  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  till 
.  about'  the  age  of  twenty-five;  at  which 
time,  a  good  estate  fell  to  him  by  the  death 
of  a  relation.    Upon  coming  to' this  unex- 
pected good  fortune,  he  ran  into  all  the  ex- 
travagances imaginable;  was  frequently  in 
drunken  fits,  broke  drawers'  hcaas,  talked 
and  swore  loud,  was  unmannerly  to  those 
above  him,  and  insolent  to  those  below  him. 
I  could  not  but  remark,  that  it  was  the 
same  baseness  of  spirit  which  worked  in 
his  behaviour  in  both  fortunes:  the  same 
little  mind  was  insolent  in  riches,  and 
shameless  in  poverty.  This  accident  made 
me  muse  upon  the  circumstance  of  being 
in  debt  in  general,  and  solve  in  my  mind 
what  tempers  were  most  apt  to  fall  into 
this  error  of  life,  as  well  as  the  misfortune 
it  must  needs  be  to  languish  under  such 
pressures.  As  for  mvself,  my  natural  aver- 
sion to  that  sort  of  conversation  which 
makes  a  figure  with  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, exempts  me  from  any  temptations  to 
expense;  and  all  my  business  lies  within  a 
very  narrow  compass,  which  is  only  to  give 
an  honest  man  who  takes  care  of  my  estate, 
proper  vouchers  for  his  quarterly  pay- 
ments to  me,  and  observe  what  linen  my 
laundress  brings  and  takes  away  with  her 
once  a  week.    My  steward  brings  his  re- 
ceipt ready  for  my  signing;  and  I  have 
a  pretty  implement  with  the  respective 
names  of  shirts,  cravats,  handkerchiefs  and 
stockings,  with  proper  numbers,  to  know 
how  to  reckon  with  mv  laundress.  This 
being  almost  all  the  business  I  have  in  the 
world  for  the  care  of  my  own  affairs,  I  am 
at  full  leisure  to  observe  upon  what  others 
do,  with  relation  to  their  equipage  and 
economy. 

W  hen  I  walk  the  street,  and  observe  the 
hurry  about  me  in  this  town, 

Where,  with  like  bun?,  thro'  terrral  wiyt  they  run ; 
to  undo,  and  ■mix:  to  be  undone;'* 


1  say,  when  I  behold  this  vast  variety  of 
persons  and  humours,  with  the  pains  they 
both  take  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  mentioned  in  the  above  verses  of  Dcn- 
ham,  I  cannot  much  wonder  at  the  endea- 
vour after  gain,  but  am  extremely  asto- 
nished that  men  can  be  so  insensible  of  the 
danger  of  running  into  debt  One  would 
think  it  impossible  that  a  man  who  is  given 
to  contract  debts  should  not  know,  that  his 
creditor  has,  from  that  moment  in  which 

for  mch  debtors  u  were  freemen  of  the  city  of  London . 
it  m  taken  down  in  the  year  1709: 

•Coope«*s  Hill,  ▼ .». 


he  transgresses  payment,  so  much  as  that 
demand  comes  to,  hi  his  debtor's  honour, 
liberty,  and  fortune.  One  would  think  he 
did  not  know  that  his  creditor  can  say  the 
worst  thing  imaginable  of  him,  to  wit, 
•That  he  is  unjust,'  without  defamation; 
and  can  seize  his  pers<>n  without  being 
guilty  of  nn  assault.  Yet  such  is  the  loose 
and  abandoned  turn  of  some  men's  minds, 
that  thev  can  live  under  these  constant  ap- 
prehenslons,  and  still  go  on  to  increase  the 
cause  of  them.  Can  there  Ik*  a  more  low 
and  servile  condition,  than  to  he  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  see  any  one  man  breathing?  Yet 
he  that  is  much  in  debt,  is  in  that  condition 
with  relation  to  twenty  different  people. 
There  arc  indeed  circumstances  wherein 
men  of  honest  natures  may  become  liable 
to  debts,  by  some  unadvised  behaviour  in 
any  great  point  of  their  life,  or  mortgaging 
a  man's  honesty  as  a  security  for  that  of 
another,  and  the  like:  but  these  instances 
are  so  particular  and  circumstantiated,  that 
they  cannot  come  within  general  considera- 
tions. For  one  such  case  as  one  of  these, 
there  are  ten,  where  a  man,  to  keep  up  a 
farce  of  retinue  and  grandeur  within  his 
own  house,  shall  shrink  at  the  expectation 
of  surly  demands  at  his  doors.  The  debtor 
is  the  creditor's  criminal,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers of  power  and  state,  whom  we  behold 
make  so  great  a  figure,  are  no  other  than 
so  many  persons  in  authority  to  make  g<xxl 
his  charge  against  him.  Human  society 
depends  upon  his  having  the  vengeance 
law  allots  him;  and  the  debtor  owes  his 
liberty  to  his  neighbour,  as  much  as  the 
murderer  does  his  life  to  his  prince. 

Our  gentry  are,  generally  speaking,  in 
debt:  and  many  families  have  put  it  into  a 
kind  of  method  of  being  so  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  father  mortgages  when 
his  son  is  very  young:  and  the  boy  is  to 
marry,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  age,  to  redeem  it 
and  DM  portions  for  his  sisters.  This,  for- 
sooth, is  no  great  inconvenience  to  him;  for 
he  mav  wench,  keep  a  public  table,  or  feed 
dogs,  like  a  worthy  English  gentleman,  till 
he  has  out-run  hidf  his  estate,  and  leave 
the  same  incumbrance  upon  his  first-born, 
and  so  on,  till  one  man  of  more  vigour  than 
ordinary,  goes  quite  through  the  estate,  or 
some  man  of  sense  comes  into  it,  and  scorns 
to  have  an  estate  in  partnership,  that  is  to 
say,  liable  to  the  demand  or  insult  of  any 
man  living.  There  is  my  friend  Sir  An- 
drew, though  for  many  years  a  great  and 
general  trader,  was  never  the  defendant  in 
a  law-suit,  in  all  the  perplexity  of  business, 
and  the  iniquity  of  mankind  at  present;  no 
one  had  any  colour  for  the  least  complaint 
against  his  dealings  with  him.  This  is  cer- 
tainly as  uncommon,  and  in  its  proportion 
as  laudable  in  a  citizen,  as  it  is  in  a  general 
never  to  have  suffered  a  disadvantage  in 
fight  How  different  from  this  gentleman 
is  Jack  Truepenny,  who  has  been  an  old 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Andrew  and  myself 
from  boys,  but  could  never  learn  our'cau- 
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tion.  Jack  has  a  whorish  unresisting  pood- 
nature,  which  makes  liim  incapable  of 
having  a  property  in  any  thing.  His  for- 
tune, his  reputation,  his  time,  and  his  ca- 
pacity, are  at  any  man's  sen  ice  that  comes 
first  When  he  was  at  school,  he  was 
whipped  thrice  a  week  for  faults  he  took 
upon  him  to  excuse  others;  since  he  came 
into  the  business  of  the  world,  he  has  been 
arrested  twice  or  thrice  a  year  for  debts 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with,  but  as  surety 
for  others;  and  I  remember  when  a  friend 
of  his  had  suffered  in  the  vice  of  the  town, 
all  the  physic  his  friend  took  was  conveyed 
to  him  by  Jack,  and  inscribed  '  A  bolus,  or 
an  electuary  for  Mr.  Truepenny.'  Jack 
had  a  good  estate  left  him  which  came  to 
nothing;  because  he  believed  all  who  pre- 
tended to  demands  upon  it  This  easiness 
and  credulity  destroy  all  the  other  merit 
he  has;  and  he  has  all  Viis  life  been  a  sacrifice 
to  others,  without  ever  receiving  thanks,  or 
doing  one  good  action. 

I  will  end  this  discourse  with  a  speech 
which  I  heard  Jack  make  to  one  of  his 
creditors  (of  whom  he  deserved  gentler 
usage)  after  lying  a  whole  night  in  custody 
at  his  suit 

*  Sir,  your  ingratitude  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses I  have  done  you,  shall  not  make  me 
unthankful  for  the  good  you  have  done  me, 
in  letting  me  see  there  is  such  a  man  as 
you  in  the  world.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
the  diffidence  I  shall  have  all  the  rest  of 


my  life:  I  shall  hereafter  trust  no  man  so  above  the  rest 


as  the  first  sketch  and  outlines  of  a  vision, 

than  as  a  finished  piece. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long 
spacious  gallery,  which  had  one  side  co- 
vered with  pieces  of  all  the  famous  painters 
who  arc  now  living,  and  the  other  with 
the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  that  are 
dead. 

On  the  side  of  the  living,  I  saw  several 
persons  busy  in  drawing,  colouring,  and  de- 
signing. On  the  side  of  the  dead  painters, 
I  could  not  discover  more  than  one  per- 
son at  work,  who  was  exceedingly  slow  in 
his  motions,  and  wonderfully  nice  in  hi* 
touches. 

I  was  resolved  to  examine  the  several 
artists  that  stood  before  me,  and  accord- 
ingly applied  mvself  to  the  side  of  the  liv- 
ing. The  first  I  observed  at  work  in  this 
part  of  the  gallery  was  Vanity,  with  his  hair 
tied  behind  him  in  a  riband,  and  dressed 
like  a  Frenchman.  All  the  faces  he  drew 
were  very  remarkable  for  their  smiles,  and 
a  certain"  smirking  air  which  he  bestowed 
indifferently  on  every  age  and  degree  of 
cither  sex.  The  toujour*  gai  appeared 
even  in  his  judges,  bishops,  and  privy-coun- 
sellors. In  a  word,  all  his  men  were  flrdta 
maitrea,  and  all  his  women  coquette*.  The 
drapery  of  his  figures  was  extremely  well 
suited  to  his  faces,  and  was  made  up  of  all 
the  glaring  colours  that  could  be  mixt  to- 
gether; every  part  of  the  dress  was  in  a 
flutter,  and  endeavoured  to  distinguish  itself 


far  as  to  be  in  his  debt' 


R. 
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picture  pawl!  inani. 

V'trg.  A 


And  with  the  nhadowy  picture  feeds  hit  mind. 

When  the  weather  hinders  me  from 
taking  my  diversions  without  doors,  I  fre- 

Suently  make  a  little  party  with  two  or 
tree  select  friends,  to  visit  any  thing  cu- 
rious that  may  be  seen  under  covert  My 
principal  entertainments>of  this  nature  arc 


On  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  stood  a  labo- 
rious workman,  who  I  found  was  his  hum- 
ble admirer,  and  copied  after  him.  He  waa 
dressed  like  a  German,  and  had  a  very 
hard  name,  that  sounded  something  like 
Stupidity. 

The  third  artist  that  I  looked  over  was 
Fantasque  dressed  like  a  Venitian  scara- 
mouch. He  had  an  excellent  hand  at  chi- 
mera, and  dealt  very  much  in  distortions 
and  grimaces.  He  would  sometimes  af- 
fright himself  with  the  phantoms  that  flow- 
ed from  his  pencil.  In  short,  the  most 
elaborate  of  his  pieces  was  at  best  but  a 
terrifying  dream ;  and  one  could  say  nothing 


pictures,  insomuch,  that  when  I  have  found 

the  weather  set  in  to  be  very  bad,  I  have  i  more  of  his  finest  figures,  than  that  they 
taken  a  whole  day's  journey  to  see  a  gallery  |  were  agreeable  monsters. 


that  is  furnished  by  the  hands  of  great  mas- 
ters. By  this  means,  when  the  heavens  are 
filled  with  clouds,  when  the  earth  swims  in 
rain,  and  all  nature  wears  a  lowering  coun- 
tenance, I  withdraw  myself  from  these  un- 
comfortable scenes  into  the  visionary  worlds 
of  art;  where  I  meet  with  shining  land- 
scapes, gilded  triumphs,  beautiful  faces, 
and  all  those  other  objects  that  fill  the 
mind  with  gay  ideas,  and  disperse  that 
gloominess  which  is  apt  to  hang  upon  it  in 
those  dark  disconsolate  seasons. 

I  was  some  weeks  ago  in  a  course  of  these 
diversions;  which  had  taken  such  an  entire 
possession  of  my  imagination,  that  they 
formed  in  it  a  short  morning's  dream,  which 
I  shall  communicate  to  my  reader,  rather 


The  fourth  person  I  examined  was  very 
remarkable  for  his  hasty  hand,  which  left 
his  pictures  so  unfinished,  that  the  beauty 
in  the  picture  (which  was  designed  to  con- 
tinue as  a  monument  of  it  to  posterity)  faded 
sooner  than  in  the  person  after  whom  it  was 
drawn.  He  made  so  much  haste  to  des- 
patch his  business,  that  he  neither  gave 
himself  time  to  clean  his  pencils,  nor  mix 
his  colours.  The  name  of  this  expeditious 
workman  was  Avarice. 

Not  far  from  this  artist  I  saw  another  of 
a  quite  different  nature,  who  was  dressed  in 
the  habit  of  a  Dutchman,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Industry.  His  figures  were 
wonderfully  laboured.  If  he  drew  the  por- 
traiture of  a  man,  he  did  not  omit  a  single 
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hair  in  his  face;  if  the  figure  of  a  ship,  there 
was  not  a  rope  among  the  tackle  that  es- 
caped him.  He  had  likewise  hung  a  great 
part  of  the  wall  with  night-pieces,  that 
seemed  to  show  themselves  by  the  candles 
which  were  lighted  up  in  several  parts  of 
them;  and  were  so  inflamed  by  the  sun- 
shine which  accidentally  fell  upon  them, 
that  at  first  sight  I  could  scarce  forbear 
crving  out  1  Fire.' 

The  five  foregoing  artists  were  the  most 
considerable  on  this  side  the  gallery;  there 
were  indeed  several  others  whom  X  had  not 
time  to  look  into.  One  of  them,  however, 
I  could  not  forbear  observing,  who  was 
very  husy  in  retouching  the  finest  pieces, 
though  he  produced  no  originals  of  his  own. 
His  pencil  aggravated  even-  feature  that 
was  before  overcharged,  loaded  every  de- 
fect, and  poisoned  every  colour  it  touched. 
Though  this  workman  did  so  much  mis- 
chief on  the  side  of  the  living,  he  never 
turned  his  eye  towards  that  of  the  dead. 
His  name  was  Envy. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  one  side 
of  the  gallery,  I  turned  myself  to  that  which 
was  filled  by  the  works  of  those  great  mas- 
ters that  were  dead;  when  immediately  I 
fancied  myself  standing  before  a  multitude 
of  spectators,  and  thousands  of  eyes  looking 
upon  me  at  once:  for  all  before  me  appeared 
so  like  men  and  women,  that  I  almost  for- 
got they  were  pictures.  Raphael's  figures 
stood  in  one  row,  Titian's  in  another,  Guide 
Rheni's  in  a  third.  One  part  of  the  wall 
was  peopled  by  Hannibal  Carrache,  an- 
other by  Corregio,  and  another  by  Rubens. 
To  be  short,  there  was  not  a  great  master 
among  the  dead  who  had  not  contributed 
to  the  embellishment  of  this  side  of  the  gal- 
lery.  The  persons  that  owed  their  being 
to  these  several  masters,  appeared  all  of 
thera  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  differed 
among  one  another  only  in  the  variety  of 
their  shapes,  complexions,  and  clothes;  so 
that  they  looked  like  different  nations  of 
the  same  species. 

Observing  an  old  man  (who  was  the  same 
person  I  before  mentioned,  as  the  only  artist 
that  was  at  work  on  this  side  of  the  gallery) 
creeping  up  and  down  from  one  picture  to 
anotner,  and  retouching  all  the  fine  pieces 
that  stood  before  me,  I  could  not  but  be 
very  attentive  to  all  his  motions.  I  found 
his  pencil  was  so  verv  light,  that  it  worked 
imperceptibly,  and  after  a  thousand  touches, 
scarce  pnduced  any  visible  effect  in  the 
picture  on  which  he  was  employed.  How- 
ever, as  he  busied  himself  incessantly,  and 
repeated  touch  after  touch  without  rest  or 
intermission,  he  wore  off  insensibly  every 
little  disagreeable  gloss  that  hung  upon  a 
figure.  He  also  added  such  a  beautiful 
brown  to  the  shades,  and  mellowness  to  the 
colours,  that  he  made  even'  picture  appear 
more  perfect  than  when  it  came  fresh  from 
the  master's  pencil.  I  could  not  forbear 
looking  upon  the  face  of  this  ancient  work- 
man, and  immediately,  by  the  long  lock  of 
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hair  upon  his  forehead,  discovered  him  to 
be  Time. 

W  hether  it  were  because  the  thread  cf  my 
dream  was  at  an  end  I  cannot  tell,  but  upon 
my  taking  a  survey  of  this  imaginary  eld 
man,  my  sleep  left  me.  C. 
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 ■  Qui*  talis  fan-lo 

Myrmidnnutn,  Dolopumvc,  nut  Utiri  miles  IMywei, 
Temprrct  a lachrymiaT  Firg.  JEm.  it.  v.  0. 

Who  can  mrh  wnr*  relate  without  a  tear. 
As  ftcrn  Ulyftsf*  must  have  wept  to  bear  ? 

Looking  over  the  old  manuscript  where- 
in the  private  actions  of  Phar.im.nnd  are  set 
down  by  way  of  table-book,  I  f<  und  manv 
things  which  gave  me  great  delight,  anil 
as  human  life  turns  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples and  passions  in  all  ages,  I  thought  it 
verv  proper  to  t  ike  minutes  of  what  passed 
in  that  age  for  the  instruction  of  this.  The 
antiquary  who  lent  me  these  papers,  gave 
me  a  character  of  Eucrate  the  favourite  of 
Pharamond,  extracted  from  an  author  who 
lived  in  that  court.  The  account  he  gives 
both  of  the  prince  and  this  his  faithful 
friend,  will  not  be  improper  to  insert  here, 
because  I  may  have  occasion  to  mention 
many  of  their  conversations,  into  which 
these  memorials  of  them  mav  give  light. 

1  Pharamond,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  re- 
tire for  an  hour  or  two  from  the  hum-  of 
business  and  fatigue  of  ceremony,  made  a 
signal  to  Eucrate,  by  putting  his  hand  to 
his  face,  placing  his  arm  negligently  on  a 
window,  or  some  such  action  as  appeared 
indifferent  to  all  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Upon  such  notice,  unobserved  by  others 
(for  their  entire  intimacy  was  always  a  se- 
cret) Eucrate  repaired  to  his  own  apart- 
ment to  receive  the  king.  There  w-as  a 
secret  access  to  this  part  of  the  court,  at 
which  Eucrate  used  to  admit  manv  whose 
mean  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordi- 
nary waiters  and  door-keepers,  made  them 
be  repulsed  from  other  parts  of  the  palace. 
Such  as  these  were  let  in  here  by  order  of 
Eucrate,  and  had  audiences  of  Pharamond. 
This  entrance  Pharamond  called  "  The 
gate  of  the  unhappy,"  and  the  tears  of  the 
afflicted  who  came  before  him,  he  would 
say,  were  bribes  received  by  Eucrate;  for 
Eucrate  had  the  most  compassionate  spirit 
of  all  men  living,  except  his  generous  mas- 
ter, who  was  always  kindled  at  the  least 
affliction  which  was  communicated  to  him. 
In  regard  for  the  miserable,  Eucrate  took 
particular  care  that  the  common  forms  of 
distress,  and  the  idle  pi  t  tenders  to  sorrow, 
about  courts,  who  wanted  only  supplies  to 
luxury,  should  never  obtain  favour  by  his 
means:  but  the  distresses  which  arise  from 
the  many  inexplicable  occurrences  that 
happen  among  men,  the  unaccountable 
alienation  of  parents  from  their  children, 
cruelty  of  husbands  to  wives,  poverty  oc- 
casioned from  shipwreck  or  fire,  the  falling 
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out  of  friends  or  surh  other  terrible  disas- 
ters, to  which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed; 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  Eucratc  was  the 
patron;  and  enjoyed  this  part  of  the  royal 
favour  so  much  without  being  envied,  that 
it  was  never  inquired  into,  by  whose  means 
what  no  one  else  cared  for  doing,  was  brought 
about 

'One  evening  when  Pharamond  came 
into  the  apartment  of  Eucrate,  he  found 
him  extremely  dejected;  upon  which  he 
asked,  (with  a  smile  that  was  natural  to 
him,)  "What,  is  there  any  one  too  misera- 
ble to  be  relieved  by  Pharamond,  that  Eu- 
crate is  melancholy?"  "I  fear  there  is," 
answered  the  favourite:  "A  person  with- 
out, of  a  good  air,  well  dressed,  and  though 
a  man  in  the  strength  of  his  life,  seems  to 
faint  under  some  inconsolable  calamity.  All 
his  features  seem  suffused  with  agony  of 
mind;  but  I  can  observe  in  him,  that  it  is 
more  inclined  to  break  away  in  tears,  than 
rage.  I  asked  him  what  be  would  have. 
He  said  he  would  speak  to  Pharamond.  I 
desired  his  business.  He  could  hardly  say 
to  me,  *  Eucrate,  carry  me  to  the  king,  my 
storv  is  not  to  be  told  twice;  I  fear  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  speak  it  at  all. '  Pharamond 
commanded  Eucrate  to  let  him  inter;  he 
did  so,  and  the  gentleman  approached  the 
king  with  an  air  which  spoke  him  under 
the  greatest  concern  in  what  manner  to  de- 
mean himself.  The  king,  who  had  a  quick 
discerning,  relieved  him  from  the  oppres- 
sion lie  was  under:  and  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful complacency,  said  to  him,  "Sir,  do 
not  add  to  that  load  of  sorrow  I  see  in  your 
countenance  the  awe  of  my  presence.  Think 
you  are  speaking  to  your  friend.  If  the 
r  i  it  urn  stances  of  your  distress  will  admit  of 
it,  you  shall  find  me  so."  To  whom  the 
stranger:  "  Oh.excellent  Pharamond, name 
not  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate  Spinamont.  * 
1  had  one,  but  he  is  dead  by  my  own  hand; 
but,  oh  Pharamond,  though  it  was  bv  the 
hand  of  Spinamont,  it  was  by  the  guilt  of 
Pharamond.  I  come  not,  oh  excellent 
prince,  to  implore  your  pardon ;  I  come  to 
rel.ite  my  sorrow,  a  sorrow  too  great  for 
human  life  to  support;  from  henceforth 
shall  all  occurrences  appear  dreams,  or 
short  intervals  of  amusement,  for  this  one 
affliction  which  has  seized  my  very  being. 
Pardon  me,  oh  Pharamond,  if  my  griefs 
give  me  leave,  that  I  lay  before  you  in  the 
anguish  of  a  wounded  mind,  that  you,  good 
as  vou  are,  arc  guiltv  of  the  generous  blood 
spilt  this  day  by  this  unhappy  hand.  Oh 
that  it  had  perished  before  that  instant!" 
Here  the  stranger  paused,  and  recollecting 
his  mind,  after  some  little  meditation,  he 
went  on  in  a  calmer  tone  and  gesture  as 
follow*: 

"There  is  an  authority  due  to  distress, 
and  as  none  of  human  race  is  above  the 
reach  of  sorrow,  none  should  be  above  the 

•  Mr.  Thnrnhill.  the  rentlenian  here  alluded  In,  under 
the  tran«lated  name  of  Hpirutmnnt.  killed  sir  C.  Dcering 
ol  K<  in.  Bart  to  a  duel,  Way  9.  1711. 
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hearing  the  voice  of  it;  I  am  sure  Phara- 
mond is  not.  Know,  then,  that  I  have  this 
morning  unfortunately  killed  in  a  duel,  the 
man  whom  of  all  men  living  I  most  loved. 
I  command  myself  too  much  in  your  royal 
presence,  to  say,  Pharamond  gave  me  my 
friend!  Pharamond  has  taken  him  from 
me !  I  will  not  say,  Shall  the  merciful  Pha- 
ramond destroy  his  own  subjects?  Will  the 
father  of  his  country  murder  his  people? 
But  the  merciful  Pharamond  does  destroy 
his  subjects,  the  father  of  his  country  does 
murder  his  people.  Fortune  is  so  much  the 
pursuit  of  mankind,  that  all  glory  and  ho- 
nour is  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  because  he 
has  the  distribution  of  their  fortunes.  It  is 
therefore  the  inadvertency,  negligence,  or 
guilt  of  princes  to  let  any  thing  grow  into 
custom  which  is  against  their  laws.  A 
court  can  make  fashion  and  duty  walk  to- 
gether; it  can  never  without  the  guilt  of  a 
court,  happen,  that  it  shall  not  be  unfashion- 
able to  do  what  is  unlawful.  But,  alas!  in 
the  dominions  of  Pharamond,  by  the  force 
of  a  tyrant  custom,  which  is  misnamed  a 
point  of  honour,  the  duellist  kills  his  friend 
whom  he  loves;  and  the  judge  condemns 
the  duellist  while  he  approves  his  behavi- 
our. Shame  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils; 
what  avail  laws,  when  death  onlv  attends 
the  breach  of  them,  and  shame  obedience 
to  them?  As  for  me,  oh  Pharamond,  were 
it  possible  to  describe  the  nameless  kinds 
of  compunctions  and  tenderness  I  feel,  when 
I  reflect  upon  the  little  accidents  in  our  for- 
mer familiaritv,  my  mind  swells  into  sorrow 
which  cannot  be  resisted  enough  to  be  silent 
in  the  presence  of  Pharamond.  (With  that 
he  fell  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  wept  aloud. ) 
Whv  should  not  Pharamond  hear  the  an- 
guish he  only  can  relieve  others  from  in 
time  to  come  ?  Let  him  hear  from  me, 
what  they  feel  who  have  given  death  by 
the  false  mercv  of  his  administration,  and 
form  to  himself  the  vengeance  called  for 
by  those  who  have  perished  by  his  negli- 
gence." K. 
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Intcrdiim  ppeeiosa  Ineis,  mnralaqur  recte 
Fnhula,  nulliut  veneris,  nine  pander*  ct  arte, 
Valdiux  oblectat  pnpulum,  mcliusquc  maratur, 
Quam  vermis  in  open  rerum,  nuprqite  rnnnnr 

Ihr$.  Art  P«et.  ver.  31». 

— WlH'n  the  sentiments  and  manners  rdense. 
And  all  the  character*  are  wroutht  with  ease. 
Your  Tale,  though  void  of  beauty,  force,  and  art. 
Wort  Htronjrlr  shall  delight,  and  «  arm  the  heart ; 
Than  where  a  lifl-Wn  pomp  of  verse  appears. 
And  with  aonorou*  trifle*  charms  our  ear*. 

Fmmcit. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if 
they  see  any  printed  or  written  paper  up-  n 
the  ground,  to  take  it  up  and  lay  it  aside 
carefully,  as  not  knowing  but  it  may  con- 
tain some  piece  of  their  Alcoran.  I"  must 
c  onfess  I  have  so  much  of  the  Mussulman 
in  nit ,  that  I  i  annot  fori>car  looking  into  1 
every  printed  paper  which  comes  in  my  • 
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way,  under  whatsoever  despicable  circum- 
stances it  may  appear;  for  as  no  mortal 
autlior,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicissitude 
of  things  knows  to  what  use  his  works 
may  some  time  or  other  be  applied,  a  man 
may  often  meet  with  very  celebrated 
names  in  a  paper  of  tobacco.  I  have  light- 
ed my  pipe  more  than  once  with  the  writ- 
ings of  a  prelate;  and  know  a  friend  of 
mine,  who,  for  these  several  years,  has 
converted  the  essays  of  a  man  of  quality 
into  a  kind  of  fringe  for  his  candlesticks. 
I  remember,  in  particular,  after  having 
read  over  a  poem  of  an  eminent  author  on 
n.  victory,  I  met  with  several  fragments  of  j 
it  upon  the  next  rejoicing  day,  which  had 
been  employed  in  squibs  and  crackers,  and 
by  that  meant  celebrated  its  subject  in  a 
double  capacity.  I  once  met  with  a  page 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  under  a  Christmas  pie. 
Whether  or  no  the  pastry-cook  had  made 
use  of  it  through  chance  or  waggery,  for 
the  defence  of  that  superstitious  r'iandr,  I 
know  not;  but  upon  the  perusal  of  it,  I  con- 
*  <  ived  so  good  an  idea  of  the  author's  piety, 
that  I  bought  the  whole  book.  I  have  often 

f ronted  by  these  accidental  readings,  and 
ave  sometimes  found  very  curious  pieces 
that  are  either  out  of  print,  or  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  shops  of  our  London  book- 
sellers. For  this  reason,  when  my  friends 
take  a  survev  of  my  library,  they  arc  very 
much  surprised  to' find  ujhui  the  shelf  of 
folios,  two  long  band-boxes  standing  up- 
right among  my  books;  till  I  let  them  see 
that  they  are  both  of  them  lined  with  deep 
erudition  and  abstruse  literature.  I  might 
likewise  mention  a  paper-kite,  from  which 
I  have  received  great  improvement;  and  a 
hat  case,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for 
all  the  beavers  in  Great  Britain.  This 
my  inquisitive  temper,  or  rather  imperti- 
nent humour,  of  prying  into  all  sorts  of 
writing,  with  my  natural  aversion  to  lo- 
quacity, give  me  a  good  deal  of  employ- 
ment when  I  enter  any  house  in  the  country ; 
for  I  cannot  for  my  heart  leave  a  room,  be- 
fore I  have  thoroughly  studied  the  walls 
of  it,  and  examined  the  several  printed 
papers  which  arc  usually  pasted  upon 
them.  The  last  piece  that  I  met  with  upon 
this  occasion  gave  me  most  exquisite  plea- 
sure. My  reader  will  think  I  am  not  se- 
rious, when  I  acquaint  him  that  the  piece 
I  am  going  to  speak  of,  was  the  old  ballad 
of  the  Two  Children  in  the  Wood,  which 
is  one  of  the  darling  songs  of  the  common 
people,  and  has  been  the  delight  of  most 
Englishmen  in  some  part  of  their  age. 

This  song  is  a  plain  simple  copy  of  na- 
ture, destitute  of  the  helps  and  ornaments 
of  art.  The  tale  of  it  is  a  pretty  tragical 
story,  and  pleases  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  it  is  a  copy  of  nature.  There  is 
even  a  despicable  simplicity  in  the  verse; 
and  yet  because  the  sentiments  appear 
genuine  and  unaffected,  they  are  able  to 
move  the  mind  of  the  most  polite  reader 
with  inward  meltings  of  humanity  and 

18 


compassion.  The  incidents  grow  out  of  the 
subject,  and  are  such  as  are  the  most  pro- 
per to  excite  pitv;  for  which  reason  the 
whole  narration  has  something  in  it  very 
moving,  notwithstanding  the  author  of  it 
(whoever  he  was)  has  delivered  it  in  such 
an  abject  phrase  and  poorness  of  expres- 
st<  n,  that  the  quoting  anv  part  of  it  would 
look  like  a  design  of  turning  it  into  ridicule. 
But  though  the  language  is  mean,  the 
the  ughts,  as  I  have  before  said,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  are  natural,  and  therefore 
cannot  fail  to  please  those  who  arc  not 
judges  of  language,  or  those  who,  notwith- 
j  standing  they  arc  judges  of  language,  have 
a  true  and  unprejudiced  taste  of  nature. 
The  condition,  speech,  and  behaviour  of 
the  dying  parents,  with  the  age,  innocence, 
and  distress  of  the  children,  are  set  forth 
in  such  tender  circumstances,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  reader  of  common  humanity 
not  to  be  affected  with  them.  As  for  the 
circumstance  of  the  robin-red-breast,  it  is 
indeed  a  little  poetical  ornament;  and  to 
show  the  genius  of  the  author  amidst  all 
his  simplicity,  it  is  just  the  same  kind  of 
fiction  which  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Latin  poets  has  made  use  of  upon  a  paral- 
lel occasion;  I  mean  that  passage  in  Ho- 
race, where  he  describes  himself  when  he 
was  a  child,  fallen  asleep  in  a  desert  wood, 
and  covered  with  leaves  by  the  turtles  that 
took  pity  on  him. 

- 

Me  fabulous*  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altriris  eitra  Umrn  Apulia*. 
J.'i'l"  fafigatumque  annum 
Fronde  nova  purr  urn  palumbes 
Texere   Od.  iv.  Lib.  3. 9. 

'  Me  when  a  child,  a*  tir'd  with  play, 
Upna  th'  Apulian  hills  I  lay 
In  careless  slumbers  bound, 
The  entile  dove*  protecting  found. 
And  cover'd  me  with  myrtle  leaves.* 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Dorset, 
who  had  the  greatest  wit  tempered  with 
the  greatest  candour,  and  was  one  of  the 
finest  critics  as  well  as  the  best  poets  of  his 
age,  had  a  numerous  collection  of  old  Eng- 
lish ballads,  and  took  a  particular  pleasure 
in  the  reading  of  them.  I  can  affirm  the 
same  of  Mr.  Dryden,  and  know  several  of 
the  most  refined  writers  of  our  present  age 
who  are  of  the  same  humour. 

I  might  likewise  refer  my  readers  to 
Moliere's  thoughts  on  this  subject,  as  he  has 
expressed  them  in  the  character  of  the 
Misanthrope;  but  those  only  who  are  en- 
dowed with  a  true  greatness  of  send  and 
genius,  can  divest  themselves  of  the  images 
of  ridicule,  and  admire  nature  in  her  sim- 
plicity and  nakedness.  As  for  the  little 
conceited  wits  of  the  age,  who  can  only 
show  their  judgment  by  finding  fault,  they 
cannot  be  sup|>osed  to' admire  these  pro- 
ductions which  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  the  beauties  of  nature, 
when  they  do  not  know  how  to  relish  even 
those  compositions  that  with  all  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  have  also  the  additional  ad- 
vantages of  art.  L. 
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No.  86.  ]     Friday,  June  8,  1711. 

Ilea  quani  difficile  e»t  crinvn  non  prndrre  vultu  ' 

Oeid.  Met.  Lib  H.  r.  447. 
How  in  the  looks  does  conscious  guilt  appear. 

Thf.re  arc  scvcnil  arts  which  all  men 
arc  in  some  measure  masters  of,  without 
having  been  at  the  pains  of  learning  them. 
Every  one  th.it  speaks  or  reasons  is  u 
grammarian  and  a  logician,  though  he 
may  Ik-  «  holly  unacquainted  with  the  rales 
of  grammar  or  logic,  as  they  are  delivered 
in  books  and  systems.  In  the  same  man- 
mi-,  every  one  is  in  some  degree  a  master 
of  that  art  which  is  generally  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  physiognomy;  and  naturally 
forms  to  himself  the  character  or  fortune 
of  a  stranger,  from  the  features  and  linea- 
ments of  his  face.  We  arc  no  sooner  pre- 
sented to  any  one  we  never  saw  before,  but 
we  arc  immediately  struck,  with  the  idea 
of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affable,  or  a 
good-natured  man;  and  upon  our  first  go- 
ing into  a  company  of  strangers,  our  bene- 
volence or  aversion,  awe  or  contempt,  rises 
natural lv  towards  several  particular  per- 
sons, before  we  have  heard  them  speak  a 
single  word,  or  so  much  as  know  who  they 
are. 

Every  passion  gives  a  particular  cast  to 
the  countenance,  and  is  apt  to  discover  it- 
self in  some  feature  or  other.  1  have  seen 
an  eye  curse  for  half  an  hour  together,  and 
an  eyebrow  call  a  man  a  scoundrel.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  lovers  to 
c  omplain,  resent,  languish,  despair,  and 
die  in  dumb  show.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  so  apt  to  frame  a  notion  of  every  man's 
humour  or  circumstances  by  his  looks,  tint 
1  have  sometimes  employed  myself  from 
Charinir-Crov,  to  the  Koval  Exchange  in 
drawing  the  characters  of  those  who  have 
passed  bv  me.  When  I  see  a  man  with  a 
sour  rivelled  face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying 
his  wife;  and  when  I  meet  with  an  open  in- 
genuous n  wit< -nance,  think  on  the  happi- 
ness of  his  friends,  his  family  and  his  rela- 
tions. 

I  cannot  recollect  the  author  of  a  famous 
saying  to  a  person  who  stood  silent  in  his 
company,  'Speak,  that  I  may  see  thee.* 

But,  with  submission,  I  think  we  may 
be  better  known  by  our  looks  than  by  our 
words,  and  that  a  man's  speech  is  much 
more  easily  disguised  than  his  countenance, 
In  this  case,  however,  I  think  the  air  of 
the  whole  face  is  much  more  expressive 
than  the  lines  of  it  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
air  is  generally  nothing  else  but  the  in- 
ward disposition  of  the  mind  made  visible. 

Those  who  have  established  physiogno- 
my into  an  art,  and  laid  down  rules  of 
judging  men's  tempers  by  their  faces,  have 
regarded  the  features  much  more  than  the 
air.  Martial  has  a  pretty  epigram  on  this 
subject: 


Orine  ruber,  nicer  ore,  brevts  pede,  liimrne  ] 
Hem  umgnain  prceatas,  Zoilc,  ai  boon*  ea 

Efig.  hr  1.  12. 


'  Thy  beard  and  head  are  of  a  different  dye  : 
Bhort  of  one  foot,  distortud  in  an  eye ; 
With  all  these  tokena  of  a  knave  complete. 
Should  *t  thou  be  honest,  thou'rt  a  dev'lish  cheat.' 

I  have  seen  a  very  ingenious  author  on 
this  subject,  who  founds  his  speculations 
on  the  supposition  that  as  a  man  hath  in 
the  mould  of  his  face  a  remote  likeness  to 
that  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a  lion,  a  hog,  or  any 
other  creature;  he  hath  the  same  resem- 
blance in  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  those  passions  which  are  predomi- 
nant in  the  creature  that  appears  in  his 
countenance.    Accordingly  he  gives  the 
prints  of  sex  end  faces  that  are  of  a  differ- 
ent mould,  and  by  a  little  overcharging  the 
likeness  discovers  the  figures  of  these  se- 
veral kinds  of  brutal  faces  in  human  fea- 
tures. •    I  remember  in  the  life  of  the  fa- 
mous Prince  of  Condc,  the  writer  observes, 
the  face  of  that  prince  was  like  the  face  of 
an  eagle,  and  that  the  prince  was  very 
well  pleased  to  be  told  so.    In  this  ca*c 
therefore  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  had  in 
his  mind  some  general  implicit  notion  of 
this  art  of  physiognomy  which  I  have  just 
now  mentioned;  and  that  when  his  cour- 
tiers told  him  his  face  was  made  like  an 
eagle's,  he  understood  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  told  him,  there  was 
something  in  his  looks  which  showed  him 
to  be  strong,  active,  piercing,  and  of  a 
royal  descent.    Whether  or  no  the  differ- 
ent motions  of  the  animal  spirits,  in  differ- 
ent passions,  may  have  any  effect  on  the 
mould  of  the  face  when  the  lineaments  are 

f liable  and  tender,  or  whether  the  same 
ind  of  souls  require  the  same  kind  of  ha- 
bitations, 1  shall  leave  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  curious.  In  the  mean  time  I 
think  nothing  run  be  more  glorious  than 
for  a  man  to  give  the  lie  to  his  face,  and  to 
be  an  honest,  just,  good-natured  man,  in 
spite  of  all  those  marks  and  signatt 
which  nature  seems  to  have  set  upon  him 
for  the  contrary.  This  very  often  happens 
among  those,  who  instead  of  being  exaspe- 
rated by  their  own  looks,  or  envying  the 
looks  of  others,  apply  themselves  entirely 
to  the  cultivating  of  their  minds,  and  get- 
ting those  beauties  which  are  more  lasting, 
and  more  ornamental.  I  have  seen  many 
an  amiable  piece  of  deformity;  and  have 
observed  a  certain  cheerfulness  in  as  bad  a 
system  of  features  as  ever  was  clapped  to- 
gether, which  hath  appeared  more  1<  \  ely 
than  all  the  blooming  charms  of  an  inso- 
lent beauty.  There  is  a  double  praise  due 
to  virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  that 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  vice;  in  main  such  cases  the 
soul  and  the  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fel- 
lows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  this  nature.    There  chancea  to  be  a 

•  Thia  refers  to  Baptirta  della  Porta' »  celebrated 
Treatise  Dt  Human*  Pkutiognomm  which  haa  ran 
UWMffc  many  editions  both  in  Latin  and  Italian.  He 

died  in  1015. 
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great  physiognomist  in  his  time  at  Athens, 
who  had  made  strange  discoveries  of  men's 
tempers  and  inclinations  by  their  outward 
appearances.     Socrates' s  disciples,  that 
thev  might  put  this  artist  to  the  trial,  car- 
ried him  to  their  master,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  did  not  know  he 
was  then  in  company  with  him.    After  a 
short  examination  of  his  face,  the  physiog- 
nomist pronounced  him  the  most  lewd,  li- 
bidinous, drunken  old  fellow  that  he  had 
ever  met  with  in  his  whole  life.  Upon 
which  the  disciples  all  burst  out  a-laugh- 
ing,  as  thinking  they  had  detected  the 
falsehood  and  vanity  of  his  art.    But  So- 
crates told  them,  that  the  principles  of  his 
art  might  be  very  true,  notwithstanding  his 
present  mistake;  for  that  he  himself  was 
naturally  inclined  to  those  particular  vices 
which  the  physiognomist  had  discovered 
in  his  countenance,  but  that  he  had  con- 
quered the  strong  dispositions  he  was  born 
with,  by  the  dictates  of  philosophy.* 

We  are  indeed  told  by  an  ancient  author,  f 
that  Socrates  very  much  resembled  Silenus 
in  his  face;  which  we  find  to  have  been 
very  rightly  observed  from  the  statues  and 
busts  of  both,  that  are  still  extant ;  as  well 
as  on  several  antique  seals  and  precious 
stones,  which  are  frequently  enough  to  be 
met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But 
however  obse n  ations  of  this  nature  may 
sometimes  hold,  a  wise  man  should  be  par- 
ticularly cautious  how  he  gives  credit  to  a 
man's  rutward  appearance.  It  is  an  irre- 
parable injustice  we  are  guilty  of  towards 
one  another,  when  we  are  prejudiced  by 
the  looks  and  features  of  those  whom  we  do 
not  know.  How  often  do  we  conceive  ha- 
tred against  a  person  of  worth,  or  fancy  a 
man  to  be  proud  or  ill-natured  by  his  .as- 
pect, whom  we  think  we  cannot  esteem  too 
much  when  wc  are  acquainted  with  his  real 
character  ?  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  admirable 
System  of  Ethics,  reckons  this  particular 
inclination  to  take  a  prejudice  against  a  man 
for  his  looks,  among  the  smaller  vices  in 
moralitv,  and,  if  I  remember,  gives  it  the 
name  of  a  flro*o/iolrfuia.% 


No.  87.]    Saturday,  June  9,  1711. 
I 

 \imium  ne  rrrde  colori.       Vtrg.  Eel.  il.  17. 

Tnist  not  too  much  to  on  rnrhnnting  fnre. 

Drydm. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  several  of  my 
speculations  to  bring  people  to  an  uncon- 
cerned behaviour  with  relation  to  their  per- 
sons, whether  beautiful  or  defective.  As 
the  secrets  of  the  Ugly  Club  were  exposed 
to  the  public,  that  men  might  see  there 
were  some  noble  spirits  in  the  age,  who  are 

•  Cictr.  Tate.  Uu.  5.  et  De  Fata 
t  flat.  Cos vi v 

I  A  Greek  word,  used  in  the  New  Testament.  Rom 
it  II.  and  Eph  vi  9:  when*  it  it  Mid  that  "God"  in  no 
respecter  of  perton*."   Here  it  aifninea  a  prejudice 
arainut  a  person  formed  from  hit  countenance,  lie.  too 
tastily. 


not  at  fill  displeased  with  themselves  upon 
considerations  which  they  had  no  choice  in; 
so  the  discourse  concerning  Idols  tended  to 
lessen  the  value  people  put  upon  them- 
selves from  personal  advantages  and  gifts 
of  nature.    As  to  the  latti  ies  of  man- 

kind, the  beauties,  whether  male  or  female, 
they  are  generally  the  most  untractablc 
people  of  all  t  then,  Ycu  arc  so  excessively 
perplexed  with  the  particularities  in  their 
behaviour,  that  to  be  at  ease,  enc  would  be 
apt  to  wish  there  were  no  such  creatures. 
They  expect  so  great  allowances,  and  give 
so  little  to  others,  that  they  who  have  to  do 
with  them  find  in  the  main,  a  man  with  a 
better  perscn  than  ordinarv,  and  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  might  be  very  fiappily  changed 
for  such  to  whom  nature  has  been  less  libe- 
ral. The  handsome  fellow  is  usually  so 
much  a  gentleman,  and  the  fine  woman  has 
something  so  becoming,  that  there  is  no 
enduring  either  of  them.  It  has  therefore 
been  generally  my  choice  to  mix  with 
cheerful  ugly  creatures,  rather  than  gen- 
tlemen who  are  graceful  enough  to  omit  or 
do  what  they  please  ;  or  beauties  who  have 
charms  enough  to  do  and  say  what  would 
be  disobliging  in  any  but  themselves. 

Diffidence  and  presumption,  upon  ac- 
count of  our  persons,  are  equally  faults; 
and  both  arise  from  the  want  of  knowing, 
or  rather  endeavouring  to  know  ourselves, 
and  for  what  we  ought  to  be  valued  or  ne- 
glected. But  indeed  I  did  not  imagine  these 
little  considerations  and  coquetries  could 
have  the  ill  consequences  as  I  find  they 
have,  by  the  following  letters  of  my  corres- 
pondents ;  where  it  seems  beauty  is  thrown 
into  the  account,  in  matters  of  sale,  to  those 
who  receive  no  favour  from  the  charmers. 

'  June  4. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Afttr  I  have  assur- 
ed you  I  am  in  every  respect  one  of  the 
handsomest  young  girls  about  town,  I  need 
be  particular  in  nothing  but  the  make  of 
my  face,  which  lias  the  misfortune  to  be 
exactly  oval.  This  I  take  to  proceed  from 
a  temper  that  naturally  inclines  me  l>oth  to 
speak  and  hear. 

'With  this  account  vou  mav  wonder 
how  I  can  have  the  vanity  to  offer  myself 
as  a  candidate,  which  I  now  do,  to  a  society 
where  the  Spectator  and  Hccatissa  have 
been  admitted  with  so  much  applause.  I 
don't  want  to  be  put  in  mind  how  very  de- 
fective I  am  in  every  thing  that  is  ugly  :^  I 
am  too  sensible  of  my  own  unworthincss  in 
this  particular,  and  therefore  I  only  pro- 
pose myself  as  a  foil  to  the  club. 

'  You  see  how  honest  I  have  been  to  con- 
fess all  my  imperfections,  which  is  a  great 
deal  to  come  from  a  woman,  and  what  I 
hope  you  will  encourage  with  the  favour  of 
your  interest. 

*'  There  can  be  no  objection  made  on  the 
side  of  the  matchless  Hecatissa,  since  it  is 
J  certain  I  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  giving  her 
1  the  least  occasion  of  jealousy  :  and  then  a 
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joint-stool  In  the  very  lowest  place %t  the 
table*  is  all  the  honour  that  is  coveted  by 

*  Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

'ROSALINDA.' 

'  P.  S.  I  have  sacrificed  mv  necklace  to 
put  into  the  public  lottery  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  And  last  Saturday,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  began  to 
patch  indifferently  on  both  sides  of  my 

'London,  June  7,  1711. 
•Mr.  Spectator,— Upon  reading  your 
late  dissertation  concerning  Idols,  I  cannot 
but  complain  to  you  that  there  are,  m  six 
or  seven  places  of  this  city,  coffee-houses 
kept  by  persons  of  that  sisterhood.  These 
idols  sit  and  receive  all  day  long  the  adora- 
tion of  the  youth  within  such  and  such  dis- 
tricts. I  know  in  particular,  goods  arc  not 
entered  as  they  ought  to  be  at  the  custom- 
house, nor  law-reports  perused  at  the 
Temple,  by  reason  of  one  beautv  who  de- 
tains the  young  merchants  too  long  near 
'Change,  and  another  fair  one  who  keeps 
the  students  at  her  house  when  they  should 
be  at  study.  It  would  be  worth  your  while 
to  see  how  the  idolaters  alternately  offer 
incense  to  their  idols,  and  what  heart-burn- 
ings arise  in  those  who  wait  for  their  turn 
to  receive  kind  aspects  from  those  little 
thrones,  which  all  the  company,  but  these 
lovers,  call  the  bars.  I  saw  a  gentleman 
turn  as  pale  as  ashes,  because  an  idol  turned 
the  sugar  in  a  tea-dish  for  his  rival,  and 
carelessly  called  the  boy  to  serve  him,  with 
a  M  Sirra"h!  why  don't  you  give  the  gentle- 
man the  box  to  please  himself?"  Certain 
it  is,  that  a  very  hopeful  young  man  was 
taken  with  leads  in  his  pockets  below  the 
bridge,  where  he  intended  to  drown  him- 
self, because  his  idol  would  wash  the  dish 
in  which  she  had  just  drank  tea,  before  she 
would  let  him  use  it 

*  I  am,  sir,  a  person  past  being  amorous, 
and  do  not  give  this  information  out  of  envy 
or  jealousy,  but  I  am  a  real  sufferer  by  it 
These  lovers  take  any  thing  for  tea  and 
coffee  ;  I  saw  one  yesterday  surfeit  to  make 
his  court,  and  all  his  rivals,  at  the  same 
time,  loud  in  the  commendation  of  liquors 
that  went  against  every  body  in  the  room 
that  was  not  in  love.  While  these  young 
fellows  resign  their  stomachs  with  their 
hearts,  and  drink  at  the  idol  m  this  man- 
ner, we  who  come  to  do  business,  or  talk 
politics,  are  utterly  poisoned.  They  have 
also  drams  for  those  who  are  more  enam- 
oured than  ordinary;  and  it  is  verjr  common 
for  such  as  are  too  low  in  constitution  to 
ogle  the  idol  upon  the  strength  of  tea,  to 
fluster  themselves  with  warmer  liquors: 
thus  all  pretenders  advance,  as  fast  as  they 
can,  to  a  fever,  or  a  diabetes,  I  must  re- 
peat to  you,  that  I  do  not  look  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  the  profit  of  the  idols,  or  the  di- 
versions of  the  lovers;  what  I  hope  from 
this  remonstrance,  is  only  that  we  plain 
people  may  not  be  served  as  if  we  were 


idolaters;  but  that  from  the  tame  of  pub- 
lishing this  in  your  paper,  the  idols  would 
mix  ratsbane  only  for  their  admirers,  and 
take  more  care  of  us  who  don't  love  them. 
'  I  am,  sir,  yours, 
R.  *  T.  T.» 


No.  88.]   Monday,  June  11,  1711. 


'  Wfcit  will  not 


do  whan 


talia  Aires? 

Vtrg.  Ed  iii.  Id 

ranta  tbu»  pre 


'May  30,  1711. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  no  small 
value  for  your  endeavours  to  lay  before  the 
world  what  may  escape  their  observation, 
and  yet  highly  conduces  to  their  service. 
You  nave,  I  think,  succeeded  very  well  on 
many  subjects;  and  seem  to  have  been  con- 
versant in  very  different  scenes  of  life.  But 
in  the  considerations  of  mankind,  as  a  Spec- 
tator, you  should  not  omit  circumstances 
which  relate  to  the  inferior  part  of  the 
world,  any  more  than  those  which  concern 
the  greater.  There  is  one  thing  in  particu- 
lar which  I  wonder  you  have  not  touched 
upon,  and'hat  is  the  general  corruption  of 
manners  in  the  servants  of  Great  Britain. 
I  am  a  man  that  have  travelled  and  seen 
many  nations,  but  have  for  seven  years  last 
past  resided  constantly  in  London,  or  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  it  In  this  time  I  have 
contracted  a  numerous  acquaintance  among 
the  best  sort  of  people,  and  have  hardly- 
found  one  of  them  happy  in  their  servants. 
Thia  is  matter  of  great .  astonishment  to 
foreigners,  and  all  such  as  have  visited 
foreign  countries;  especially  since  we  can- 
not hut  observe,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  where  servants  have  those  privileges 
and  advantages  as  in  England.  1  hey  have 
no  where  else  such  plentiful  diet,  large 
wages,  or  indulgent  liberty.  There  is  no 
place  where  they  labour  less,  and  yet  where 
thev  are  so  little  respectful,  more  wasteful, 
more  negligent,  or  where  they  so  frequent- 
ly change  their  masters.  To  this  I  attri- 
bute, in  a  great  measure,  the  frequent  rob- 
beries and  losses  which  we  suffer  on  the 
high  road  and  in  our  own  houses.  That 
indeed  which  gives  me  the  present  thought 
of  this  kind  is,  that  a  careless  groom  of 
mine  has  spoiled  me  the  prettiest  pad  in 
the  world,  with  only  riding  him  ten  miles; 
and  I  assure  vou,  if  I  were  to  make  a  regis- 
ter of  all  the  horses  I  have  known  thus 
abused  by  negligence  of  servants,  the  num- 
ber would  mount  a  regiment  1  wish  you 
would  give  us  your  observations,  that  we 
may  know  how  to  treat  these  rogues,  or 
that  we  masters  may  enter  into  measures 
to  reform  them.  Pray  give  us  a  speculation 
m  general  about  servants,  and  you  make 
me  Yours, 

'  PHILO-BRITANNICUS. 

«P.  S.  Pray  do  not  omit  the  mention  of 
grooms  in  particular.' 
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This  honest  gentleman,  who  is  so  desirous 
that  I  should  write  a  satire  upon  grooms, 
has  a  great  deal  of  reason  for  his  resent- 
ment; and  I  know  no  evil  which  touches  all 
mankind  so  much  as  this  of  the  misbeha- 
viour of  serv  ants. 

The  complaint  of  this  letter  runs  wholly 
upon  men-servants;  and  I  can  attribute  the 
licentiousness  which  has  at  present  pre- 
vailed among  them,  to  nothing  but  what  an 
hundred  before  me  have  ascribed  it  to,  the 
custom  of  piving  board-wages.    This  one 
instance  of  false  economy  is  sufficient  to  de- 
bauch the  whole  nation  of  servants,  and 
makes  them  as  it  were  but  for  some  part 
of  their  time  in  that  quality.    They  are 
either  attending  in  places  where  they  meet 
and  run  into  clubs,  or  else  if  they  wait  at 
taverns,  they  eat  after  their  masters,  and 
reserve  their  wages  for  other  occasions. 
From  hence  it  arises,  that  they  are  but  in  a 
lower  degree  what  their  masters  them- 
selves are;  and  usually  affect  an  imitation 
of  their  manners;  and  you  have  in  liveries, 
beaux,  fops,  and  coxcombs,  in  as  high  per- 
fection as  among  people  that  keep  equi- 
pages.   It  is  a  common  humour  among  the 
retinue  of  people  of  quality,  when  they  arc 
in  their  revels,  that  is,  when  they  are  out 
of  their  master's  sight,  to  assume  in  a  hu- 
morous way  the  names  and  titles  of  those 
whose  liveries  they  wear.  By  which  means 
characters  and  distinctions  become  so  fa- 
miliar to  them,  that  it  is  to  this,  among 
other  causes,  one  may  impnte  a  certain  in- 
solence among  our  servants,  that  they  take 
no  notice  of  any  gentleman,  though  they 
know  him  ever  so  well,  except  he  is  an  ac- 
quaintance of  their  master's. 

My  obscurity  and  taciturnity  leave  me  at 
liberty,  without  scandal,  to  dine,  if  I  think 
fit,  at  a  common  ordinary,  in  the  meanest 
as  well  as  the  most  sumptuous  house  of 
entertainment. — Falling  in  the  other  day  at 
a  victualling-house  near  the  house  of  peers, 
I  heard  the  maid  come  down  and  tell  the 
landlady  at  the  bar,  that  my  lord  bishop 
swore  he  would  throw  her  out  at  window, 
if  she  did  not  bring  up  more  mild  beer,  and 
that  my  lord  duke  would  have  a  double 
mug  of  purl.  My  surprise  was  increased, 
m  hearing  loud  and  rustic  voices  speak  and 
answer  to  each  other  upon  the  public  affairs, 
by  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
nobility ;  till  of  a  sudden  one  came  running 
in,  and  cried  the  house  was  rising.  Down 
came  all  the  company  together  and  away! 
The  alehouse  was  immediately  filled  with 
clamour,  and  scoring  one  mug  to  the  mar- 
quis of  such  a  place,  oil  and  vinegar  to  such 
an  carl,  three  quarts  to  my  new  lord  for 
wetting  his  title,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  thing 
too  notorious  to  mention  the  crowds  of  ser- 
vants, and  their  insolence,  near  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  the  stairs  towards  the  su- 
preme assembly,  where  there  is  a  universal 
mockery  of  all  order,  such  riotous  clamour 
and  licentious  confusion,  that  one  would 
think  the  whole  nation  lived  in  jest,  and  i 


that  there  were  no  such  thing  as  rule  and 

distinction  among  us. 

The  next  place  of  resort,  wherein  the 
servile  world  are  let  loose,  is  at  the  entrance 
of  Hyde  Park,  while  the  gentry  are  at  the 
ring.  Hither  people  bring  their  lackeys  out 
of  state,  and  here  it  is  that  a))  they  say  at 
their  tables,  and  act  in  their  houses,  is 
communicated  to  the  whole  town.  There 
are  men  of  wit  in  all  conditions  of  life;  and 
mixing  with  these  people  at  theircli  re  rsions, 
I  have  heard  coquettes  and  prudes  as  well 
rallied,  and  insolence  and  pride  exposed 
(allowing  for  their  want  of  education)  with 
as  much  humour  and  good  sense,  as  in  the 
politest  companies.  It  is  a  general  observa- 
tion, that  all  dependents  run  in  some  mea- 
sure into  the  manners  and  behaviour  of 
those  whom  they  serve.    You  shall  fre- 
quently meet  with  lovers  and  men  of  in- 
trigue among  the  lackeys  as  well  as  at 
White's  or  in  the  side-boxes.    I  remember 
some  years  ago  an  instance  of  this  kind.  A 
footman  to  a  captain  of  the  guards  used  fre- 
quently, when  his  master  was  out  of  the 
way,  to  carry  on  amours  and  make  assigna- 
tions in  his  master's  clothes.    The  fellow 
had  a  very  good  person,  and  there  are  very 
many  women  that  think  no  farther  than  the 
outside  of  a  gentleman:  besides  which,  he 
was  almost  as  learned  a  man  as  the  colonel 
himself:  I  say,  thus  qualified,  the  fellow 
could  scrawl  billet-doux  so  well,  and  fur- 
nish a  conversation  on  the  common  topics, 
that  he  had,  as  they  call  it,  a  great  deal  of 
good  business  on  his  hands.    It  happened 
one  day,  that  coming  down  a  tavern  stairs 
in  his  master's  fine  guard-coat  with  a  well- 
dressed  woman  masked,  he  met  the  colonel 
coming  up  with  other  company;  but  with  a 
ready  assurance  he  quitted  his  lady,  came 
up  to  him  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  know  you  have 
too  much  respect  for  yourself  to  cane  me 
in  this  honourable  habit.  But  you  see  there 
is  a  lady  in  the  case,  and  I  hope  on  that 
score  also  you  will  put  off  your  anger  till  I 
have  told  you  all  another  time.'   After  a 
little  pause  the  colonel  cleared  up  his  coun- 
tenance, and  with  an  air  of  familiarity  whis- 
pered his  man  apart,  'Sirrah,  bring  the 
lady  with  you  to  ask  pardon  for  you;'  then 
aloud,  'Look  to  it,  \\  ill,  I'll  never  forgive 
you  else.'   The  fellow  went  back  to  his 
mistress,  and  telling  her,  with  a  loud  voice 
and  an  oath,  that  was  the  honcstcst  fellow 
in  the  world,  conveyed  her  to  a  hackney- 
coach. 

But  the  many  irregularities  committed  by 
servants  in  the  places  above-mentioned,  as 
well  as  in  the  theatres,  of  which  masters 
arc  generally  the  occasions,  arc  too  various 
not  to  need  being  resumed  on  another  occa- 
sion. 


No.  89.]    Tuesday,  June  12,  1711. 
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Finem  aniino  cerium,  miM?ri»que  viatica  ranif. 
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Jam  era*  he*ternum  tommmp*imn*;  roc*  nlind  craa 
Kfcrit  hoa  anno*,  rl  *emper  pauluni  ettt  ultra. 
Nam  qtiaravi*  prone  to.  quamvi*  tcmone  *ub  uno, 
Vertentem  awe  fruatra  aeciabere  ennthuni 

Ptn.  Sat.  3.  v.  04. 

Prm.  From  thee  both  ndl  nnd  young,  with  profit  learn 
The  hound*  of  e"»«l  ami  rvil  todi«rim 

Cttm.  Ilnhnppy  h-  who  doee  this  work  adjourn, 
And  to  to  morrow  would  the  march  delay: 
Hit*  lasy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day. 

/Vn  But  i*  onr  day  of  eaae  tort  much  to  borrow  ' 

f»r*.  Ye»,  aure ;  for  y<>*terday  wa*  once  lo  nwrrow. 
That  jreslerdav  i«  tone,  and  nothing  gain'd; 
And  all  thv  I'm  it  lew  day*  will  thu*  be  drain'd: 
For  thon  ha«t  more  tomorrow*  yet  to  aak, 
\ wilt  th  >\c  r  1 1 1  In mn  tli\  tii«K; 
Who,  like  tbr  hindiiinat  r  ha  riot  wheel*,  art  curat, 
.^till  lo  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  reach  the  Ant— Oryden. 

As  my  correspondents  upon  the  subject 
of  love  are  very  numerous,  it  is  my  design, 
if  possible,  to  range  them  under 
heads,  and  address  myself  to  them  at  dif- 
ferent times.    The  first  branch  of  them,  to 
whose  service  I  shall  dedicate  this  paper, 
are  those  that  have  to  do  with  women  of 
dilatory  tempers,  who  are  for  spinning  out 
the  time  of  courtship  to  an  immoderate 
length,  without  being  able  either  to  close 
with  their  lovers,  or  to  dismiss  them.  I 
have  many  letters  by  me  filled  with  com- 
pUhita  against  this  sort  of  women.    In  one 
of  them  no  less  a  man  than  a  brother  of  the 
coif  tells  me,  that  he  began  his  suit  vicrmmo 
noiio  Caroti  tecundi,  before  he  had  been  a 
twelve-month  at  the  Temple;  that  he  pro- 
secuted it  for  many  years  after  he  was  called 
to  the  bar;  that  at  present  he  is  a  sergeant 
at  law;  and  notwithstanding  he  hoped  that 
matters  would  have  been  long  since  brought 
to  an  issue,  the  fair  one  still  demurs. — I 
am  so  well  pleased  with  this  gentleman's 
phrase,  that  I  shall  distinguish  this  sect  of 
women  bv  the  title  of  Demurrers.  I  find  bv 
another  letter  from  one  that  calls  himself 
Thyrsis,  that  his  mistress  has  been  demur- 
ring above  these  seven  years.    But  among 
all  my  plaintiffs  of  this  nature,  I  most  pitv 
the  unfortunate  Philander,  a  man  of  a  con- 
stast  passion  and  plentiful  fortune,  who  sets 
forth  that  the  timorous  and  irresolute  Syl- 
via has  demurred  till  she  is  past  child- 
bearing.  Strephon  appears  bv  his  letter  to 
be  a  very  choleric  lover,  and  irrecovcrablv 
smitten  with  one  that  demurs  out  of  self- 
interest    He  tells  me  with  great  passion 
that  she  has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  youth; 
that  she  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty,  and 
that  he  verily  believes  she  will  drop  him 
in  his  old  agei  if  she  can  find  her  account  in 
another.    I  shall  conclude  this  narrative 
with  a  letter  from  honest  Sam  Hopewell,  a 
very  pleasant  fellow,  who  it  seems  has  at 
last  married  a  demurrer.  I  must  only  pre- 
mise, that  Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  bottle- 
companion,  has  been  the  diversion  of  his 
friends,  upon  account  of  his  passion,  ever 
since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-one. 

•Dear  Sir, — You  know  very  well  my 
passion  for  Mrs.  Martha,  and  what  a  dance 
she  has  led  roe.  She  took  me  out  at  the  age 


of  two  and  twenty,  and  dodged  with  me 
above  thirty  years.  I  have  loved  her  till 
she  is  grown  as  grey  as  a  cat,  and  am  with 
much  ado  become  the  master  of  her  per- 
son, such  as  it  is  at  present.  She  is  however 
in  my  eye  a  very  charming  old  woman. 
Wc  often  lament  that  we  did  not  marrv 
sooner,  but  she  has  nolxxly  to  blame  for  it 
but  herself.  You  know  verv  well  that  she 
would  never  think  of  me  whilst  she  had  a 
tooth  in  her  head.  I  have  put  the  date  of 
my  passion,  anno  amoria  trignimo  firimo, 
instead  of  a  posv  on  my  wedding  ring.  I 
expect  you  should  send  me  a  congratulatory 
letter,  or,  if  you  please,  an  epithalamium 
upon  this  occasion.  Mrs.  Martha's  and 
yours  eternally,      SAM  HOPEWELL.' 

In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the 
world,  that  does  not  only  produce  great  un- 
easiness to  private  pei  s  iis,  but  has  also  a 
very  bad  influence  on  the  public,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  the  folly  of  demurrage, 
from  two  or  three  reflections  which  I  earn- 
estly recommend  to  the  thoughts  of  my  fair 
renders. 

First  of  all,  I  would  have  them  seriously 
think  on  the  shortness  of  their  time.  Life 
is  not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all 
her  tricks  in.  A  timorous  woman  drops  into 
her  grave  before  she  has  done  deliberating. 
Were  the  age  of  man  the  same  that  it  was 
before  the  flood,  a  lady  might  sacrifice  half 
a  century  to  a  scruple,  and  he  two  or  three 
ages  in  demurring.  Had  she  nine  hundred 
years  good,  she  might  hold  out  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  before  she  thought  fit 
to  be  prevailed  upon.  But,  alas!  she  ought 
to  play  her  part  in  haste,  w  hen  she  con- 
siders that  she  is  suddenly  to  quit  the  stage, 
and  make  room  for  others. 

In  the  second  place,  1  would  desire  my 
female  readers  to  consider,  that  as  the  term 
of  life  is  short,  that  of  beauty  is  mm  h 
shorter.  The  finest  skin  wrinkles  in  a  few 
years,  and  loses  the  strength  of  its  colour- 
ings so  soon,  that  we  have  scarce  time  to 
admire  it.  I  might  embellish  this  subject 
with  roses  and  rainbows,  and  several  other 
ingenious  conceits,  which  I  may  possibly 
reserve  for  another  opportunity. 

There  is  a  third  consideration  which  I 
would  likewise  recommend  to  a  demurrer, 
and  that  is  the  great  danger  of  her  falling; 
in  love  when  she  is  about  threescore,  if  she 
cannot  satisfy  her  doubts  and  scruples  be- 
fore that  time.  There  is  a  kind  of  latter 
spring,  that  sometimes  gets  into  the  blood 
of  an  old  woman,  and  turns  her  into  a  very 
odd  sort  of  an  animal.  I  would  therefore 
have  the  demurrer  consider  what  a  strange 
figure  she  will  make,  if  she  chances  to  get 
over  all  difficulties,  and  conies  to  a  final 
resolution  in  that  unseasonable  part  of  her 
life.  • 

I  would  not  however  be  understood,  by 
any  thing  I  have  here  said,  to  discourage 
that  natural  modesty  in  the  sex,  which  ren- 
ders a  retreat  from  the  first  approaches  of 
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a  lover  both  fashionable  and  graceful.  All 
that  I  intend  is,  to  advise  them,  when  they 
are  prompted  by  reason  and  inclination,  to 
demur  onlv  out  of  form,  and  so  far  as  de- 
cency requires.  A  virtuous  woman  should 
reject  the  first  offer  of  marriage,  as  a  good 
man  does  that  of  a  bishopric;  but  I  would 
advise  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  per- 
sist in  refusing  what  they  secretly  approve. 
I  would  in  this  particular  propose  the  ex- 
ample of  Kve  to  all  her  daughters,  as  Mil- 
ton has  represented  her  in  the  following 
passage,  winch  I  cannot  forbear  transcrib- 
ing entire,  though  only  the  twelve  last  lines 
are  to  my  present  purpose. 

The  rib  be  forra'd  and  fashion *d  with  hia  hand*: 
Under  hia  forming  hand*  a  creature  frew, 
M*n  lik'-.  but  diff  rent  sex;  an  lowly  fnir, 
That  wtrat  seetn'd  (air  in  all  the  world,  wrin  d  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  mmm'd  up.  in  her  contain  >l 
And  in  her  looks;  whtrh  from  that  time  infuad 
Sweet  nees  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before; 
And  into  all  inmr*  from  her  airinspir'd 
The  apirit  of  (me  and  amnroua  delight. 

She  di«apprar'd.  and  left  me  dark:  I  wak'tl 
To  And  hef .  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Mr  'o««.  and  other  plra-urea  all  abjure; 
When  out  of  hone,  behold  her.  not  far  off. 
Surh  an  I  raw  her  in  my  dream,  adorn'd 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  c-ould  bestow 
To  make  torr  amiable    t)n  *he  came. 
Led  by  b.-r  h-av  nlv  Maker,  though  unseen. 
And  ruided  by  hi*  voice,  nor  uninform'd 
Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  marriage  rites: 
Grace  was  in  all  her  Mips,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
la  every  feature  dignity  ami  lore. 
L  oeerjoy'd.  oooM  not  forb-ar  aloud: 

"This  turn  hnth  made  amend*:  thou  hn*t  fulftll'd 
Thy  word*.  Creator,  bounteous  and  henignl 
Giver  of  all  things  fair;  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gift*,  nor  en  ratal,   I  now  tee 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  myself." — 

She  beard  me  thus,  and  though  divm<  l\  brought, 
Yet  innocence  and  virgin  modesty. 
Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won, 
Vot  obvion*.  n>t  obtrusive,  b-it  retir'd 
The  more  desirable;  or,  to  say  all.  . 
Nature  rwrarlf.  though  pure  of  *mful  thoucht, 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that  seeing  me  she  turn  d. 
I  follow'd  her:  she  what  wa*  honour  knew, 
And  with  obsequious  majesty  approv'd 
M  |  paraded  reason.   To  the  nuptial  bower 

1  tern  her  blushing  like  the  morn  

Paradise  L*ftt  riii.  4G0—  511. 
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 Magnus  sine  viribu*  ignis 

IneajaMin  furit   /  ,rg.  Qcarg.  hi.  00. 

•  In  all  the  rage  of  impotent  desire, 

They  feel  a  quenchless  (lame,  a  fruitless  fire.' 

Thkrf.  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  consi- 
deration more  effectual  to  extinguish  inor- 
dinate desires  in  the  soul  of  man,  than  the 
notions  of  Plato  and  his  followers  upon  that 
subject.  They  tefl  us,  that  every  passion 
which  has  been  contracted  bv  the  soul 
during  her  residence  in  the  body,  remains 
with  her  in  a  separate  state;  and  that  the 
soul  in  tilt  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  differs 
no  more  than  the  man  docs  from  himself 
when  he  is  in  his  house,  Or  in  open  air. 
When  therefore  the  obscene  passions  in 
particular  have  once  taken  root,  and  spread 
themselves  in  the  soul,  they  cleave  to  her 
inseparably,  and  remain  in  her  for  ever, 


after  the  body  is  cast  off  and  thrown  aside. 
As  an  argument  to  confirm  this  their  doc- 
trine, they  observe,  that  a  lewd  youth  who 
goes  on  in  a  continued  course  of  voluptuous- 
ness, advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidinous 
old  man;  and  that  the  passion  survives  in 
the  mind  when  it  is  altogether  dead  in  the 
body;  nay,  that  the  desire  grows  more 
violent,  and  (like  all  other  habits)  gathers 
strength  by  age  at  the  same  time  that  it 
has  no  ooWef  of  executing  its  own  pur- 
poses. If,  say  they,  the  soul  is  the  most 
subject  to  these  passions  at  a  time  when  it 
has  the  least  instigations  from  the  body, 
we  may  well  suppose  she  will  still  retam 
them  when  she  is  entirely  divested  of  h. 
The  very  substance  of  the  soul  is  festered 
with  them,  the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to 
be  ever  cured;  the  inflammation  will  rage 
to  all  eternity. 

In  this  therefore,  (say  the  Platonists,) 
consists  the  punishment  of  a  voluptuous 
man  after  death.  He  is  tormented  with 
desires  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
gratify;  solicited  by  a  passion  that  has  nei- 
ther objects  nor  organs  adapted  to  it.  He 
lives  in  a  state  of  invincible  desire  and  im- 
potence, and  always  burns  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  he  always  despairs  to  p  -m  ss.  It 
is  for  this  reason  (says  Plato)  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  appear  frequently  in  ceme- 
teries, and  hover  about  the  places  where 
their  bodies  are  buried,  as  still  hankering 
after  their  old  brutal  pleasures,  and  de- 
siring again  to  enter  the  body  that  gave 
tin  in  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  them. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have 
made  use  of  this  Platonic  notion,  so  far  as 
it  regards  the  subsistence  of  our  passions 
after  death,  with  great  beauty  and  strength 
of  reason.  Plato  indeed  t  arries  the  thought 
very  far  when  he  grafts  upon  it  his  opinion 
of  ghosts  appearing  in  places  of  burial. 
Though  I  must  confess,  if  one  did  believe 
that  the  departed  souls  of  men  and  women 
wandered  up  and  down  these  lower  re- 
gions, and  entertained  themselves  with  the 
sight  of  their  species,  one  could  not  de- 
vise a  more  proper  hell  for  an  impure 
spirit  than  that  which  Plato  has  touched 
upon. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  drawn  such 
a  state  of  torments  in  the  description  of 
Tantalus,  who  was  punished  with  the  ra$c 
of  an  eternal  thirst,  and  set  up  to  the  chin 
in  water  that  fled  from  his  lips  whenever 
he  attempted  to  drink  it 

Virgil  who  has  cast  the  whole  system  of 
Platonic  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  soul  of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories, 
in  the  sixth  book  of  his  /Eneid  gives  us 
the  punishment  of  a  voluptuan  after  death, 
not  unlike  that  which  we  are  here  speak- 
ing of: 

Lucent  geneatibiis  altr* 
Aurea  fulcra  tori*,  epulcque  ante  nra  paratc 

RfffinVo  lu xu  :  fiirianim  maxima  juxta 

Accubnt,  et  inanibus  prohibit  eontingere  mensaa: 

Exurgitquc  faccm  attolli-ns.  atquc  iutonat  ore. 

JE*.  vi.  60t 
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Tbcy  lie  below  nti  golden  b>'<U  di*ptay'd. 

And  Rrnial  f.a*t*  with  regal  pomp  are  made: 

The  queen  of  fatten  by  their  vide  ia  iirt. 

Ami  roatebr*  from  their  mouth*  the  untaxted  meat ; 

Which,  if  they  touch,  her  hisMiif  make*  abe  rears, 

Tossing  her  torch  and  thundering  in  their  ears. 

Dryitn. 

That  I  may  a  little  alleviate  the  severity 
of  this  my  speculation  (which  otherwise 
mavluse  nic  seve  ral  of  my  polite  readers,)  I 
shall  translate  a  story-  that  has  been  quoted 
upon  another  occasion  by  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  present  age,  as  I  find  it 
in  the  original.  The  reader  will  see  it  is  not 
foreign  to  my  present  subject,  and  I  dare 
say  will  think  it  a  lively  representation  of 
a  person  lying  under  the  torments  of  such  a 
Kind  of  tantalism,  or  Platonic  hell,  as  that 
which  we  have  now  under  consideration. 
Monsieur  Pontignan,  speaking  of  a  love- 
adventure  that  happened  to  him  in  the 
countrv,  gives  the  following  account  of  it.  • 

« When  I  was  in  the  country  last  sum- 
mer, I  was  often  in  company  with  a  couple 
of  charming  women,  who  had  all  the  wit 
and  beauty  one  could  desire  in  female  com- 
panions, with  a  dash  of  coquetry,  that  from 
time  to  time  gave  me  a  great  many  agree- 
able torments.  I  was,  after  my  way,  in  love 
w  ith  both  of  them,  and  had  such  "frequent 
opportunities  of  pleading  my  passions  to 
them  when  thev  were  asunder,  that  I  had 
reason  to  hope  for  particular  favours  from 
earh  of  them.  As  I  was  walking  one  even- 
ing in  my  chamber  with  nothing  about  me 
out  my  night-gown,  they  both  came  into 
my  nxim,  and  told  me  they  had  a  very 
pleasant  trick  to  put  upon  a  gentleman  that 
was  in  the  same  house,  provided  I  would 
bear  a  part  in  it.  Upon  this  they  told  me 
such  a  plausible  story,  that  I  laughed  at  their 
contrivance,  and  agreed  to  do  whatever 
they  should  require  of  me.  They  imme- 
diately began  to  swaddle  me  up  in  my  night 
gown,  with  long  pieces  of  linen,  which  they 
folded  about  me  till  thev  had  wrapt  me  in 
above  an  hundred  yards  of  swathe.  My 
arms  were  pressed  to  my  sides,  and  my 
legs  closed  together  by  so  many  wrappers 
one  over  another,  that  I  looked  like  an 
/Egyptian  mummy.  As  I  stood  bolt  up- 
right upon  one  end  in  this  antique  figure, 
one  of  the  ladies  burst  out  a  laughing. 
44  And  now,  Pontignan,"  says  she,  "we 
intend  to  perform  the  promise  that  we  find 
vou  have  extorted  from  each  of  us.  You 
have  often  asked  the  favour  of  us,  and 
I  dare  say  you  arc  a  better  bred  cava- 
lier than  'to "refuse  to  go  to  bed  with  two 
ladies  that  desire  it  of  you."  After  having 
stood  a  fit  of  laughter,  I  begged  them  to 
uncase  me,  and  do  with  me  what  they 
pleased.  44  No,  no,"  said  they,  44  we  like 
you  verv  well  as  you  are;"  and  upon  that 
ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their 
houses,  and  put  to  bed  in  all  mv  swaddles. 
The  room  was  lighted  up  on  al(  sides:  and 
I  was  laid  very  decently  between  a  pair  of 

•  Thii  i*  a  paraphrase  of  a  atnrv  in  the  "  Ac*demi« 
Calante."  a  littls  book  printed  at  Porta  in  1681. 


sheets,  with  mv  head  (which  was  indeed 
the  only  part  I  cevdd  move)  upon  a  very 
high  pillow:  this  was  no  sooner  done,  but 
my  two  female  friends  came  into  bed  to  mc 
in  their  finest  night-clothes.  You  may 
easily  guess  at  the  condition  of  a  man  that 
saw  a  couple  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  the  world  undrest  and  abed  with  him, 
without  being  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot.  I 
begged  them  to  release  me,  and  stniggled 
all  I  could  to  get  loose,  which  I  did  with  so 
much  violence,  that  about  midnight  they 
both  leaped  out  of  the  bed,  crying  out 
they  were  undone.  But  seeing  me  safe, 
they  took  their  posts  again,  and  renewed 
their  raillery.  Finding  all  my  prayers  and 
endeavours  were  lost,  I  composed  myself 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  told  them,  that  if 
they  would  not  unbind  me,  I  would  fall 
asleep  between  them,  and  by  that  means 
disgrace  them  for  ever.  But  alas!  this 
was  impossible;  could  I  have  been  disposed 
to  it,  they  would  have  prevented  me  by 
several  little  ill-natured  caresses  and  en- 
dearments which  thev  bestowed  upon  me. 
As  much  devoted  as  1  am  to  woman-kind, 
I  would  not  pass  such  another  night  to  be 
master  of  the  whole  sex.  Mv  reader  will 
doubtless  be  curious  to  know  what  became  of 
me  the  next  morning.  Why  truly  my  bed- 
fellows left  me  an  hour  before  day,  and  told 
mc,  if  I  would  be  good  and  lie  still,  they 
would  send  somebody  to  take  mc  up  as  soon 
as  it  was  time  for  me  to  rise.  Accordingly 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  <»M 
woman  came  to  unswathe  mc.  I  bore  all  this 
very  patiently,  being  resolved  to  take  my 
revenge  of  my  tormentors,  and  to  keep  no 
measures  with  them  as  soon  as  I  was  at 
liberty;  but  upon  asking  my  old  woman 
what  was  become  of  the  two  ladies,  she 
told  me  she  believed  they  were  by  that 
time  within  right  of  Paris,  for  that  they 
went  away  m  a  coach  and  six  before  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. * 


No.  91.]    Thunday,  June  14,  1711. 

In  furiaa  ijrnemque  niunt :  amor  nmnihu*  idrm 

Ktrg.  Otorg  lii.  344. 

They  rnah  into  the  flame: 
For  love  ta  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  all  the  samr 

DrjtUn 

Thocgh  the  subject  I  am  now  going 
upon  would  be  much  more  properly  the 
foundation  of  a  comedy,  I  cannot  forbear 
inserting  the  circumstance  which  pleased 
me  in  the  account  a  young  lady  gave  me 
of  the  loves  of  a  familv  in  town,  which 
shall  be  nameless;  or  rather,  for  the  better 
sound  and  elevation  of  the  history,  instead 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Such-a-one,  I  shall  call 
them  by  feigned  names.  Without  further 
preface,  you  are  to  know,  that  within  the 
liberties  of  the  city  of  Westminster  Uvea 
the  Lady  Honoria,*a  widow  about  the  age 
of  forty,  of  a  healthy  constitution,  gay  tem- 
per, and  elegant  person.    She  dresses  a 
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little  too  much  like  a  girl,  affects  a  childish 
fondness  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  sometimes 
a  pretty  sullenness  in  the  leaning  of  her 
head,  and  now  and  then  a  downcast  of  her 
eyes  on  her  fan.  Neither  her  imagination 
nor  her  health  would  ever  give  her  to  know 
that  she  is  turned  of  twenty ;  but  that  in  the 
midst  of  these  pretty  softnesses,  and  airs  of 
delicacy  and  attraction,  she  has  a  tall 
daughter  within  a  fortnight  of  fifteen,  who 
impertinently  comes  into  the  room,  and 
towers  so  much  towards  woman,  that  her 
mother  is  always  checked  by  her  presence, 
and  every  charm  of  Honoria  droops  at  the 
entrance  of  Flavia.  The  agreeable  Flav  ia 
would  be  what  she  is  not,  as  well  as  her 
mother  Honoria;  but  all  their  beholders  are 
more  partial  to  an  affectation  of  what  a  per- 
son is  growing  up  to,  than  of  what  has  been 
already  enjoyed,  and  is  t*one  for  ever.  It 
is  therefore  allowed  to  Flavia  to  look  for- 
ward, but  not  to  Honoria  to  look  back. 
Flavia  is  no  way  dependent  on  her  mother 
with  relation  to' her  fortune,  for  which  rea- 
son they  live  almost  upon  an  equality  in  con- 
versation; and  as  Honoria  has  given  Flavia 
to  understand,  that  it  is  ill-bred  to  be  al- 
ways calling  mother,  Flavia  is  as  well 
pleased  never  to  be  called  child.  It  hap- 
jjens  bv  this  means,  that  these  ladies  are 
generally  rivals  in  all  places  where  they 
appear;  and  the  words  mother  and  daugh-  ] 
ter  never  pass  between  them  but  out  of 
spite.  Flavia  one  night  at  a  play  observing 
Honoria  draw  the  eyes  of  several  in  the 

f>it,  called  to  a  lady  who  sat  by  her,  and 
)id  her  ask  her  mother  to  lend  her  her 
snuff-box  for  a  moment.  Another  time, 
when,  a  lover  of  Honoria  was  on  his  knees 
beseeching  the  favour  to  kiss  her  hand, 
Flavia  rushing  into  the  room,  kneeled  down 
bv  him  and  asked  her  blessing.  Several 
of  these  contradictory  acts  of  duty  have 
raised  between  them  such  a  coldness,  that 
they  generally  converse  when  they  are  in 
mixed  company  by  way  of  talking  at  one 
another,  and  not  to  one  another.  Honoria 
is  ever  complaining  of  a  certain  sufficiency 
in  the  young  women  of  this  age,  who  as- 
sume to  themselves  an  authoritv  of  carry- 
ing all  things  before  them,  as  if*  they  were 
ponenors  of  the  esteem  of  mankind,  and  all 
who  were  but  a  year  before  them  in  the 
world,  were  neglected  or  deceased.  Fl  i .  ia 
upon  such  provocation,  is  sure  to  observe, 
that  there  are  people  who  can  resign  no- 
thing, and  know  not  how  to  give  up  what 
they  know  they  cannot  hold;  that  there 
are  those  who  will  not  .allow  youth  their 
follies,  not  because  they  are  "themselves 
past  them,  but  because  they  love  to  con- 
tinue in  them.  These  beauties  rival  each 
other  on  all  occasions;  not  that  they  have 
always  had  the  same  lovers,  but  each  has 
kept  up  a  vanity  to  show  the  other  the 
charms  of  her  lover.  Dick  Crastin  and 
Tom  Tulip,  among  many  others,  have  of 
late  been  pretenders  in  this  family:  Dick 
to  Hunoriu,  Tom  to  Flavia.  1  )ick  is  the  only 

19 


surviving  beau  of  the  last  age,  and  Tom  al- 
most the  onlv  one  that  keeps  up  that  order 
of  men  in  this. 

I  wish  I  could  repeat  the  little  circum- 
stances of  a  conversation  of  the  four  lovers 
with  the  spirit  in  which  the  young  lady  I 
had  mv  account  from,  represented  it  at  a 
visit  where  I  had  the  honour  to  be  present; 
but  it  seems  Dick  Crastin,  the  admirer  of 
Honoria,  and  Tom  Tulip,  the  pretender  to 
Flavia,  were  purjioscly  admitted  together 
by  the  ladies,  that  each  might  show  the 
other  that  her  lover  had  the  superiority  in 
the  accomplishments  of  that  sort  of  crea- 
ture whom  the  sillier  part  of  women  call  a 
fine  gentleman.  As  this  age  has  a  much 
more  gross  taste  in  courtship,  as  well  as  in 
every  thing  else,  than  the  last  had,  these 
gentlemen  are  instances  of  it  in  their  diffe- 
rent manner  of  application.  Tulip  is  ever 
making  allusions  to  the  vigour  of  his  per- 
son, the  sinewy  fcrce  of  his  make;  while 
Crastin  professes  a  wary  observation  of  the 
turns  of  his  mistress's  mind. — Tulip  gives 
himself  the  air  of  a  resistless  ravisher, 
Crastin  practises  that  of  a  skilful  lover. 
Poetry  is  the  inseparable  property  of  every 
man  in  love;  and  as  men  of  wit  write  verses 
on  those  occasions,  the  rest  of  the  world  re- 
peat the  verses  of  others.  These  servants 
of  the  ladies  were  used  to  imitate  their 
manner  of  conversation,  and  allude  to  one 
another,  rather  than  interchange  discourse 
in  what  thev  said  when  they  met  Tulip 
the  other  day  seized  his  mistress's  hand, 
and  repeated  out  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 

'  *T>t  I  can  in  soft  hat  tics  pan  the  night. 
Yet  line  next  mom  in?  vigorous  far  the  fight. 
Fresh  as  the  Jay,  and  active  as  the  light. 

Upon  hearing  this,  Crastin.  with  an  air 
of  deference,  played  with  Honoria's  fan, 

and  repeated, 

•  Sedley  has  that  prevailing  gentle  art. 

That  can  with  a  r  «istlesa  rlinnn  impart 

Tbe  loosest  wishes  to  the  rhawtest  heart : 

Raise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire. 

Between  iWlminj  virtue  nrnl  Jesire, 

Till  the  poor  vanquish'J  maid  dissolve!  away. 

In  dreams  nil  night,  in  sijjhs  and  teara  all  day.'* 

When  Cr  .^in  had  uttered  these  verses 
with  a  tenderness  which  at  once  spoke  pas- 
sion and  respect.  Honoria  cast  a  triumph- 
ant glance  at  Flat  ia,  as  exulting  in  the  ele- 
gance of  Crastin's  courtship,  and  upbraid- 
ing her  with  the  homeliness  of  Tulip's. 
Tulip  Understood  the  reproach,  and  in  re- 
turn began  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  old 
amorous  gentlemen,  who  turned  their  mis- 
tress's imagination  as  far  as  possible  from 
what  they  had  long  themselves  forgot,  and 
ended  his  discourse  with  a  sly  commenda- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Platonic  love;  at  the 
same  time  he  ran  over,  with  a  laughing 
eye,  Crastin's  thin  legs,  meagre  looks,  and 
snare  body.  The  old  gentleman  imme- 
diately left  the  room  with  some  di  irder, 

t 

 — —— — — 

•  I  ."til  llocheslcr  s  Imitation  of  the  Oral  Satire  of 

Horace. 
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and  the  conversation  fell  upon  untimely 
pansion,  after-love,  and  unseasonable  youth. 
Tulip  sung,  danced,  moved  before  the  glass, 
led  his  mistress  half  a  minuet,  hummed 


'  Cclia  the  fair,  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen !' 

when  there  came  a  servant  with  a  letter  to 
him,  which  was  as  follows:  * 

*  Sir, — I  understand  very  well  what  you 
meant  by  your  mention  of  Platonic  love.  1 
shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  immediately  in 
Hyde-park,  or  behind  Montague-house, 
or  attend  you  to  Barn-elms,  or  any  other 
fashionable  place  that's  fit  for  a  gentleman 
to  die  in,  that  you  shall  appoint  for,  sir, 
« Your  most  humble  servant, 

« RICHARD  CRASTIN.' 

■ 

Tulip's  colour  changed  at  the  reading  of 
this  epistle;  for  which  reason  his  mistress 
snatched  it  to  read  the  contents.  While 
she  was  doing  so,  Tulip  went  away;  and 
the  ladies  now  agreeing  in  a  common  ca- 
lamity, bewailed  together  the  danger  of 
their  lovers.  They  immediately  undressed 
to  go  out,  and  took  hackneys  to  prevent 
mischief;  but,  after  alarming  all  parts  of 
the  town,  Crastin  was  found  by  his  widow 
in  his  pumps  at  Hyde-park,  which  ap- 
pointment Tulip  never  kept,  but  made  his 
escape  into  the  country.  Flavia  tears  her 
hair  for  his  inglorious  safety,  curses  and 
despises  her  charmer,  and  is  fallen  into 
love  with  Crastin:  which  is  the  first  part 
of  the  history  of  the  rival  mother.  R. 


No.  92.]    Friday,  June  15,  1711. 

— Convive  propo  dimentire  videntar, 
i  vnrio  ntultum  dtversa  paloto ; 
i?  Quid  nonttem? 

Bn.  Lib.  S.  Ep.  ii.  OL 

IMITATED. 

-What  would  you  have  me  do, 
•n  out  of  twenty  I  can  ploaae  not  two?— 
likes  the  pbeaaaot'e  wfnj ,  and  one  ttie  Irg 
The  vulvar  boil,  the  learned  roam  an  ejnt; 
Hard  task  to  hit  the  palate  of.uch  guests. 


Pop*- 


Looking  over  the  late  packets  of  let- 
ters which  have  been  sent  to  me,  I  found 
the  following: 

4  Mr.  Spectator, — Your  paper  is  a  part 
of  my  tea-equipage,  and  my  servant  knows 
my  humour  so  well,  that  calling  for  my 
breakfast  this  morning,  (it  being  past  my 
usual  hour,)  she  answered,  The  Spectator 
was  not  yet  come  in;  but  that  the  tea- 
kettle boded,  and  she  expected  it  every 
moment.  Having  thus  in  part  signified  to- 
you  the  esteem  and  veneration  which  1 
nave  for  you,  I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
catalogue  of  books  which  you  have  promis- 
ed to  recommend  to  our  sex;  for  I  have  de- 
ferred furnishing  my  closet  with  authors, 
till  I  receive  your  advice  in  this  particular, 
being  your  daily  disciple  and  humble  ser- 
vant, LEONORA.' 


In  answer  to  mv  fair  disciple,  whom  I 
am  very  proud  of,  1  must  acquaint  her  and 
the  rest  of  my  readers,  that  since  I  have 
called  out  for  help  in  my  catalogue  of  a 
lady's  library,  I  have  received  many  letters 
upon  that  head,  some  of  which  I  shall  give 
an  account  of.  . 

In  the  first  class,  I  shall  take  notice  of 
those  which  come  to  me  from  eminent 
booksellers,  who  every  one  of  them  men- 
tion with  respect  the  authors  they  have 
printed,  and  consequently  have  an  eye  to 
their  own  advantage  more  than  to  that  of 
the  ladies.  One  tells  me,  that  he  thinks  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  women  to  have 
true  notions  of  right  and  equity,  and  that 
therefore  they  cannot  peruse  a  better  book 
than  Dalton's  Country  Justice.  Another 
thinks  they  cannot  be  without  The  Com- 
plete Jockey.  A  third  observing  the  cu- 
riosity and  desire  of  prying  into  secrets, 
which  he  tells  me  is  natural  to  the  fair  sex, 
is  of  opinion  this  female  inclination,  if  well 
directed,  might  turn  very  much  to  tlieir  ad- 
vantage, and  therefore  recommends  to  me 
Mr.  Mede  upon  the  Revelations.  A  fourth 
lays  it  down  as  an  unquestioned  truth,  that 
a  lady  cannot  be  thoroughly  accomplished 
who  has  not  read  The  Secret  Treaties  and 
Negotiations  of  Marshal  d'Estrades.  Mr. 
Jacob  Tonson,  junior,  is  of  opinion,  that 
Bayle's  Dictionary  might  be  of  very  great 
use  to  the  ladies,  in  order  to  make  them 
general  scholars.  Another,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  thinks  it  highly  proper  that 
every  woman  with  child  should  read  Mr. 
Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism;  and  an- 
other is  very  importunate  with  me  to  re- 
commend to  all  my  female  readers  The 
finishing  Stroke;  being  a  Vindication  of  the 
Patriarchal  Scheme,  8cc 

In  the  second  class,  I  shall  mention  books 
which  are  recommended  by  husbands,  if  I 
may  believe  the  writers  of  them.  Whether 
or  no  they  are  real  husbands  or  personated 
ones  I  cannot  tell;  but  the  books  they  re- 
commend are  as  follow.  A  Paraphrase  on 
the  History  of  Susannah.  Rules  to  keep 
Lent  The  Christian's  Overthrow  pre- 
vented. A  Dissuasive  from  the  Play-house. 
The  Virtues  of  C;imphire,  with  Directions 
to  make  Camnhirc  Tea.  The  Pleasures 
of  a  Country  Life.  The  Government  of 
the  Tongue.  A  letter  dated  from  Cheap- 
side,  desires  me  that  I  would  advise  all 
young  wives  to  make  themselves  mistresses 
of  Wingate's  Arithmetic,  and  concludes 
with  a  postscript,  that  he  hopes  I  will  not 
foi-get  the  Countess  of  Kent's  Receipts. 

I  mav  reckon  the  ladies  themselves  as  a 
third  class  among  these  my  correspondents 
and  priw -counsellors.  In  a  letter  from  one 
of  them,' I  am  advised  to  place  Pharamond 
at  the  head  of  mv  catalogue,  and,  if  I  think 
proper,  to  give  the  second  place  to  Cassan- 
dra.* Coquetilla  begs  me  not  to  think 
of  nailing  women  upon  their  knees  with 

•  Two  celebrated  French  romances,  written  by  M. 
La  Cal|irenedc. 
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manuals  of  devotion,  nor  of  scorching  their 
faces  with  books  of  housewifery.  Florilla 
desires  to  know  if  there  are  any  books  writ- 
ten against  prudes,  and  entreats  me,  if 
there  are,  to  give  them  a  place,  in  my  li- 
brary. Plays  of  all  sorts  have  their  several 
advocates:  All  for  Love,  is  mentioned  in 
above  fifteen  letters;  Sophonisba,  or  Han- 
nibal's Overthrow,  in  a  dozen;  The  Inno- 
cent Adultery  is  likewise  highly  approved 
of;  Mithridates,  King  of  Puntus,  has  many 
friends;  Alexander  the  Great  and  Aureng- 
zebe  have  the  same  number  of  voices;  but 
Theodosius,  or  the  Force  of  Love,  carries 
it  from  all  the  rest. 

I  should,  in  the  last  place,  mention  such 
books  as  have  been  proposed  by  men  of 
learning,  and  those  who  appear  competent 
judges  of  this  matter,  and  must  here  take 
occasion  to  thank  A.  B.  whoever  it  is  that 
conceals  himself  under  these  two  leters,  for 
his  advice  upon  this  subject.  But  as  I  find 
the  work  I  have  undertaken  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult, I  shall  defer  the  executing  of  it  till  I 
am  further  acquainted  with  the  thoughts 
of  my  judicious  contemporaries,  and  have 
time  to  examine  the  several  books  they  of- 
fer to  me:  being  resolved,  in  an  affair  of 
this  moment,  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  I  have  taken  the 
ladies  under  mv  particular  care,  I  shall 
make  it  my  business  to  find  out  in  the  best 
authors,  ancient  and  modem,  such  passages 
as  may  be  for  their  use,  and  endeavour  to 
accommodate  them  as  well  as  I  can  to  their 
taste;  not  questioning  but  that  the  valuable 
part  of  the  sex  will  easily  pardon  me,  if 
from  time  to  time  I  laugh  at  those  little 
vanities  and  follies  which  appear  in  the  be- 
haviour of  some  of  them,  and  which  are 
more  proper  for  ridicule  than  a  serious  cen- 
sure. Most  books  being  calculated  for  male 
readers,  and  generally  written  with  an  eye 
to  men  of  learning,  makes  a  work  of  this 
nature  the  more  necessary ;  besides,  I  am 
the  more  encouraged,  because  I  flatter  my- 
self that  I  see  the  sex  daily  improving  by 
these  my  speculations.  My  fair  readers 
are  already  deeper  scholars  t  han  the  beaux. 
I  could  name  some  of  them  who  talk  much 
better  than  several  gentleman  that  make  a 
figure  at  Will's;  and  as  I  frequently  receive 
letters  from  the  fine  ladies  and  pretty  fel- 
lows, I  cannot  but  observe  that  the  former 
are  superior  to  the  others,  not  only  in  the 
tense  but  in  the  spelling.  This  cannot  but 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  female  world, 
and  keep  them  from  being  charmed  by 
those  empty  coxcombs  that  have  hitherto 
been  admired  among  the  women,  though 
laughed  at  among  the  men. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Tom  Tat- 
tle passes  for  an  impertinent -fellow,  that 
Will  Trippet  begins  to  be  smoked,  and  that 
Frank  Smoothly  himself  is  within  a  month 
of  a  coxcomb,  in  case  I  think  fit  to  continue 
this  paper.  For  my  part,  as  it  is  my  busi- 
ness in  some  measure  to  detect  such  as 


would  lead  astray  weak  minds  by  their  false 
pretences  to  wit  and  judgment,  humour  and 
gallantry,  I  shall  not  fad  to  lend  the  best 
light  I  am  able  to  the  fair  sex  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  their  discoveries.  L. 
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 —  ■  Spatio  brevi 

Sju  ru  longam  reseces;  duui  loquimur,  ftigerit  invida 
.ilt as ;  carpo  diem,  quam  minimum  cro-dula  poatero. 

Hot.  Lib.  1.  Od.  xi.  C 

Thy  lengthen'd  hopes  with  prudence  bound 

Proportion'd  to  the  flying  hour: 
While  thus  we  talk  in  carries*  ease. 

Tli"  envious  moments  wing  their  flight  j 
Instant  the  fleeting  pleasure  seize. 

Nor  trust  to-morrow's  doubtful  light. 

Ftantii. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness 
of  time,  saith  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much 
more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our 
lives,  says  he,  arc  spent  either  in  doing 
nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought 
to  do.  We  are  always  complaining  our 
days  are  few,  and  acting  as  though  there 
would  be  no  end  of  them.  That  noble  phi- 
losopher has  described  our  inconsistency 
with  ourselves  in  this  particular,  by  all 
those  various  turns  of  expression  and 
thought  which  are  peculiar  to  his  writings. 

I  often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  in- 
consistent with  itself  in  a  point  that  bears 
some  affinity  to  the  former.  Though  we 
seem  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in 
general,  we  are  wishing  every  period  of  it 
at  an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be  at  age, 
then  to  be  a  man  of  business,  then  to  make 
up  an  estate,  then  to  arrive  at  honours,  then 
to  retire.  Thus  although  the  whole  life 
is  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  short,  the 
several  divisions  of  it  appear  long  and  te- 
dious. We  are  for  lengthening  our  span  in 
general,  but  would  fain  contract  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  usurer  would 
be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  all  the  time 
annihilated  that  lies  between  the  present 
moment  and  the  next  quarter-day.  The 
politician  would  be  contented  to  lose  three 
years  in  his  life,  could  he  place  things  in 
the  posture  which  he  fancies  they  will 
stand  in  after  such  a  revolution  of  time. 
The  lover  would  be  glad  to  strike  out  of 
his  existence  all  the  moments  that  arc  to 
pass  away  before  the  happy  meeting.  Thus, 
as  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  very 
glad  in  most  part  of  our  lives  that  it  ran 
much  faster  than  it  does.  Several  hours 
of  the  day  hang  upon  our  hands,  nay,  we 
wish  away  whole  years;  and  travel  through 
time  as  through  a  country  filled  with  many 
wild  and  empty  wastes,  which  we  would 
fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may  arrive  at 
those  several  little  settlements  or  imagi- 
nary points  of  rest  which  are  dispersed  up 
and  down  in  it. 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into 
twenty  parts,  we  shall  find  that  at  least 
nineteen  of  them  are  mere  gaps  and  chasms. 
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which  arc  wither  filled  with  plmurt  nor 
business.  I  do  not  however  include  in  this 
calculation  the  life  of  those  men  who  are  in 
a  perpetual  hurry  of  affairs,  but  of  those 
only  who  are  not  alwavs  engaged  in  scenes 
of  action;  and  I  hope  1  shall  not  do  an  un- 
acceptable piece  of  service  to  these  per- 
sons, if  I  point  out  to  them  certain  methods 
for  the  filling  up  their  empty  spaces  of  life. 
The  methods  I  shall  propose  to  them  are 
as  follow. 

The  first  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the 
most  general  acceptation  of  the  word.  That 
particular  scheme  which  comprehends  the 
social  virtues,  may  give  employment  to  the 
most  industrious  temper,  and  find  a  man  in 
business  more  than  the  most  active  station 
in  life.  To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the 
needy,  comfort  the  afflicted,  are  duties  that 
fall  in  our  way  almost  every  day  of  our 
lives.  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities 
of  mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party;  of 
doing  justice  to  the  character  of  a  deserv- 
ing man;  of  softening  the  envious,  quieting 
the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  prejudiced; 
which  are  all  of  them  employments  suited 
to  a  reasonable  nature,  and*  bring  great 
satisfaction  to  the  person  who  can  busy 
himself  in  them  with  discretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may 
find  employment  for  those  retired  hour*  in 
which  we  are  altogether  left  to  ourselves, 
and  destitute  of  company  and  c  onversation; 
I  mean  that  intercourse  and  communicati<  n 
which  every  reasonable  creature  ought  to 
maintain  with  the  great  Author  of  his  being. 
The  man  who  lives  under  an  habitual  sense 
of  the  divine  presence  keeps  up  a  perpetual 
cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  enjoys  even' 
moment  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  himself 
in  companv  with  his  dearest  and  best  of 
friends.  The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon 
him;  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  alone. 
His  thoughts  and  passions  are  the  most 
busied  at  such  hours  when  those  of  other 
men  are  the  most  unactive.  He  no  sooner 
steps  out  of  the  world  but  his  heart  burns 
with  devotion,  swells  with  hope,  and  tri- 
umphs in  the  consciousness  of  that  presence 
which  every  where  surrounds  him;  or  on 
the  contrary,  pours  out  its  fears,  its  sor- 
rows, its  apprehensions,  to  ^he  great  sup- 
porter of  hjs  existence. 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  necessity 
of  a  man's  being  virtuous,  that  he  may  have 
something  to  do;  but  if  we  consider  farther, 
that  the  exercise  of  virtue  is  not  only  an 
amusement  for  the  time  it  lasts,  but  "that 
its  influence  extends  to  those  parts  of  our 
existence  which  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and 
that  our  whole  etcrnitv  is  to  take  its  colour 
from  those  hours  which  we  here  emplov  in 
virtue  or  in  vice,  the  argument  redoubles 
upon  us,  for  putting  in  practice  this  method 
of  passing  away  our  time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  stock  to  im- 
prove, and  has  opportunities  of  turning  it 
all  to  good  account,  what  shall  wc  think  of 
him  if  he  suffers  nineteen  parts  of  it  to  lie 


dead,  and  petha|>s  employs  even  the  twen- 
tieth to  his  ruin  or  disadvantage?  But  be- 
cause the  mind  cannot  be  alwavs  in  its 
fervours,  nor  strained  up  to  a  pitch  of  vir- 
tue, it  is  necessary  to  find  out  proper  cm- 
plovments  for  it  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I  would 
propose  to  fill  up  our  time,  should  be  useful 
and  innocent  diversions.  I  must  confess  I 
think  it  is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be 
altogether  conversant  in  such  diversions  as 
arc  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  else 
to  recommend  them,  but  that  there  is  no 
hurt  in  them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gam- 
ing has  even  thus  much  to  say  for  itself,  I 
shall  not  determine;  but  I  think  it  very 
wonderful  to  see  persons  of  the  best  sense 
passing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in 
shuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with 
no  other  conversation  but  what  is  made  up 
of  a  few  game  phrases,  and  no  other  ideas 
but  those  of  black  or  red  spots  ranged  to- 
gether in  different  figures.  Would  not  a 
man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  species 
complaining  that  life  is  short? 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual 
source  of  the  most  noble  and  useful  enter- 
tainments, were  it  under  proper  regula- 
tions. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itself  so 
agreeably  as  in  the  conversation  of  a  well- 
chosen  friend.  There  is  indeed  no  blessing; 
of  life  that  is  in  any  way  comparable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  discreet  and  virtuous  friend. 
It  cases  and  unloads  the  mind,  clears  and 
improves  the  understanding,  engenders 
thoughts  and  knowledge,  animates  virtue 
and  good  resolutions,  soothe?  and  allays  the 
passions,  and  finds  employment  for  most  of 
the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a  particu- 
lar person,  one  would  endeavour  after  a 
more  general  conversation  with  such  as  are 
able  to  entertain  and  improve  those  with 
whom  they  converse,  which  are  qualifica- 
tions that  seldom  go  asunder. 

There  are  manv  other  useful  amuse- 
ments of  life  which  one  would  endeavour 
to  multiply,  that  one  might  on  all  occasions 
have  recourse  to  something,  rather  than 
suffer  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or  run  adrift 
with  any  passions  that  chance  to  rise  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  taste  of  music,  painting, 
or  architecture,  is  like  one  that  has  another 
sense,  when  compared  with  such  as  have  no 
relish  of  those  arts.  The  florist,  the  planter, 
the  gardener,  the  husbandman,  when  they 
arc  only  as  accomplishments  to  the  man  of 
fortune,  arc  great  reliefs  to  a  country  life, 
and  many  ways  useful  to  those  who  are 
possessed  of  them. 

But  of  all  the  diversions  of  life,  there  is 
none  so  proper  to  fill  up  its  empty  spaces 
as  the  reading  of  useful  and  entertaining; 
authors.  But  this  I  shall  only  touch  upon, 
because  it  in  some  measure  interferes  with 
the  third  method,  which  I  shall  propose  in 
another  paper,  for  the  employment  of  our 
dead  unactive  hours,  and  which  I  shall  only 
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mention  in  general  to  be  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 
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-Hoc  est 


10. 


Virere  bit,  vita  poaae  priori;  frui 

Mart.  Epig.  xxiii 
TV  "present  joya  of  life  vre  doubly  taste, 
By  looking  back  with  pleasure  on  the  past. 

The  last  method  which  I  proposed  in 
my  Saturday's  paper,  for  filling  up  those 
empty  spaces  <  f  life  which  are  so  tedious 
arret  burdensome  to  Idle  people,  is  the  <»m- 
ployinj^  oursejyy  in  the  Dursuitof  jftnqw- 
feclge^  T  remember  Mr.  Royk,  speaking 
of"  a  certain  mineral,  tells  us,  that  a  man 
may  consume  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of 
it,  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  all 
its  qualities.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is 
not  a  single  science,  or  any  branch  of  it, 
that  might  not  furnish  a  man  with  business 
for  life,  though  it  were  much  longer  than 
it  is. 

I  shall  not  here  engage  on  those  beaten 
subjects  of  the  usefulness  of  knowledge,  nor 
of  the  pleasure  and  perfection  it  gives  the 
mind;  nor  on  the  methods  of  obtaining  it, 
nor  recommend  any  particular  branch  of  it; 
all  which  have  been  the  topics  of  many 
other  wr'' 
speculati 
mav  therefore 


subjects,  or  by  entertaining  a  quick  and 
constant  succession  of  ideas.  Accordingly, 
Monsieur  Malebranche,  in  his  Inquiry  after 
Truth,  (which  was  published  several  years 
before  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding,) tells  us,  'that  it  is  possible 
some  creatures  may  think  half  an  hour  as 
long  as  we  do  a  thousand  years;  or  look 
upon  that  space  of  duration' which  we  call 
a  minute,  as  an  hour,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a 
whole  age.' 

The  notion  of  Monsieur  Malebranche  is 
capable  of  some  little  explanation  from 
what  I  have  quoted  out  of  Mr.  Locke;  for 
if  our  notion  of  time  is  produced  by  our  re- 
flecting on  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our 
mind,  and  this  succession  may  be  infinitely 
accelerated  or  retarded,  it  will  follow,  that 
different  beings  mav  have  different  notions 
of  the  same  parts  of  duration,  according  as 
their  ideas,  which  we  suppose  are  equally 
distinct  in  each  of  them,  follow  one  another 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  rapidity. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  thr  Al™. 
ran,  which  looks  as  if  Mahoinet  had  becu 
possessed  of  the  notion  wr  arc-  now  speak - 
BE  "  then*  said,  that  the  ;ui>!;el 
"Gabriel  took  Mahomet  out  of  his  bed  one 
morning  to  give  him  a  sight  of  all  things  in 
the  seven  heavens,  in  paradise,  and  in  hell, 


mng. 


I  have  before  shown  how  the  unemployed 
parts  of  life  appear  long  and  tedious,  and 
shall  here  endeavour  to  show  how  those 
parts  of  life  which  are  exercised  in  studY" 
A  the  pursuits  of  k no wledgej  arc 
not  tedious,  and  by  that 
over  a  method  of  lengthening  our  lives, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  turning  all  the  parts, 
of  them  to  our  advantage. 

Mf.  Locke  observes,  'That  we  get  the 
idea  of  time  or  duration,  by  reflecting  on 
that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one  an- 
other in  our  minds;  that  for  this  reason, 
when  we  sleep  soundly  without  dreaming, 
we  have  no  perception  of  time,  or  the  length 
of  it  while  we  sleep;  and  that  the  moment 
wherein  we  leave  off  to  think,  till  the  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  think  again,  seems  to 
have  no  distance.'  To  which  the  author 
adds,  '  And  so  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be 
to  a  wakine  man,  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  keep  only  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without 
variation,  and  the  succession  of  others;  and 
we  see,  that  one  who  fixes  his  thoughts 
very  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but 
little  notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas  that 


writers;  but  shall  indulge  invidiui  a]  which  the  prophet  took  a  distinct  view  of; 
bation  that  is  njore  '"^^n™"" i  aVA  antl  a^tcr  having  held  ninety  thousand  con- 
fhfiN'fni-,-  perhaps  be   more  enter-  »■  >♦>-  r:~i  ......  u.w,.'...i.»  i — i.  ?_ 


ferences  with  God,  was  brought  back  again 
to  his  bed.  All  this,  says  the  Alcoran,  was 
transacted  in  so  small  a' space  of  time,  that 
Mahomet  at  his  return  found  his  bed  still 
warm,  and  took  up  an  earthen  pitcher 
which  was  thrown  down  at  the  very  instant 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  carried  him  away, 
before  the  water  was  all  spilt* 

There  is  a  very  pretty  storv  in  the  Turk-  ^ 
ish  Tales,  which  relates  to  this  passage  of 
that  famous  impostor,  and  bears  some  affi-  » 
nity  to  the  subject  we  arc  now  upon.  A 
sultan  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  infidel,  nsed 
to  laugh  -at  this  circumstance  in  Mahomet's 
life,  as  what  was  altogether  impossible  and 
absurd:  but  conversing  one  day  with  a  great 
doctor  in  the  law,  who  had  the  gift  of  work- 
ing miracles,  the  doctor  told  him  he  would 
quickly  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this 
passage  in  the  history  of  Mahomet,  if  he 
would  consent  to  do  what  he  would  desire 
of  him.  Upon  this  the  sultan  was  directed 
to  place  himself  by  a  huge  tub  of  water, 
which  he  did  accordingly;  and  as  he  stood 
by  the  tub  amidst  a  circle  of  his  great  men, 
the  holy  man  bid  him  plunge  his  head  into 
the  water,  and  draw  it  up  again.  The  king 
accordingly  thrust  his  head  into  the  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  found  himself  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  sea-shore.  The 
king  immediately  began  to  rage  against  his 
doctor  for  this  piece  of  treachery  and  witch- 


pass  in  his  mind  whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  f  w«.  ^..i.  uwns 

that  earnest  contemplation,  lets  slip  out  of  |  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  sea-shore, 
his  account  a  good  part  of  that  duration, 
and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is.' 

We  might  carry  this  thought  further, 
and  consider  a  man  as,  on  one  side,  shorten- 
ing his  time  by  thinking  on  nothing,  or  but 
a  few  things;  so  on  the  other,  as  lengthen- 
ing it,  by  employing  his  thoughts  on  many 


\ 


•  This  story  u  not  to  be  found  in  the  Alcoran,  nor 
can  I  meet  with  nny  life  of  the  prophet  where  it  is  told 
in  these  words;  there  is  nomethinx  like  it  in  Simon's 
Critical  History  of  the  Belief  of  the  Eastern  Nationa , 
but  it  it  Ices  particular 
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beautiful  and  spacious  landscape  divided 
into  delightful  gardens,  green  meadows, 
fruitful  fields,  and  can  scarce  cast  his  eye 
on  a  single  spot  of  his  possessions,  that  is 
not  covered  with  some  beautiful  plant  or 
flower.  L. 


No.  95.]    Tuetday,  June  19,  1711. 


craft;  but  at  length,  knowing  it  was  in  vain 
to  be  angry,  he  set  himself  to  think  on  pro- 
per methods  for  getting  a  livelihood  in  this 
strange  country.    Accordingly  he  applied 
himself  to  some  people  whom  he  saw  at 
work  in  a  neighbouring  wood:  these  peo- 
ple conducted  him  to  a  town  that  stood  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  wood,  where  after 
some  adventures,  he  married  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  fortune.    He  lived  with 
this  woman  so  long,  that  he  had  by  her  se- 
ven sons  and  seven  daughters.    He  was  af- 
terwards reduced  to  great  want,  and  forced 
to  think  of  plying  in  the  streets  as  a  porter 
for  his  livelihood.  One  day  as  he  was  walk- 
ing alone  by  the  sea-side,  being  seized  with 
many  melancholy  reflections  upon  his  for- 
mer and  his  present  state  of  life,  which  had 
raised  a  fit  ci  devotion  in  him,  he  threw  off 
his  clothes  with  a  design  to  wash  himself, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans, 
1  before  he  said  his  prayers. 

After  his  first  plunge  into  the  sea,  he  no 
sooner  raised  his  head  above  the  water  but 
he  found  himself  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
tub,  with  the  great  men  of  his  court  about 
him,  and  the  holy  man  at  his  side.  He  im- 
mediately upbraided  his  teacher  for  having 
sent  him  on  such  a  course  of  adventures, 
and  betrayed  him  into  so  long  a  state  of  mi- 
sery and  servitude;  but  was  wonderfully 
surprised  when  he  heard  that  the  state  he 
talked  of  was  only  a  dream  and  a  delusion; 
that  he  had  not  stirred  from  the  place 
where  he  then  stood;  and  that  he  had  only 
dipped  his  head  into  the  water,  and  imme- 
diately taken  it  out  again. 

The  Mahometan  doctor  took  this  occa- 
sion of  instructing  the  sultan,  that  nothing 

was  impossible  with  God;  and  that  He,  mon  sense  the  ordinary  people  have  of  the 
with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  demonstrations  of  grief,  who  prescribe  rules 


Cure  lew  loqountur, 
Lifht  •orrowi  tooae  the  tongue,  but  | 

Having  read  the  two  following  letter* 
with  much  pleasure,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
good  sense  of  them  will  be  as  agreeable  to 
the  town  as  any  thing  I  could  say  either  on 
the  topics  they  treat  of,  or  any  other;  thev 
both  allude  to  former  papers  of  mine,  and  t 
do  not  question  but  the  first,  which  is  upon 
inward  mourning,  will  be  thought  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  generous  yearnings  of  distress  in  a 
manly  temper,  which  is  above  the  relief  of 
tears.  A  speculation  of  my  own  on  that 
subject  I  shall  defer  till  another  occasion. 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  lady  of  a  mind 
as  great  as  her  understanding.  There  is 
perhaps  something  in  the  beginning  of  it 
which  I  ought  in  modesty  to  conceal;  but  I 
have  so  much  esteem  for  this  correspon- 
dent, that  I  will  not  alter  a  tittle  of  what 
she  writes,  though  I  am  thus  scrupulous  at 
the  price  of  being  ridiculous. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  was  very  well 
pleased  with  your  discourse  upon  general 
mourning,  and  should  be  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  enter  into  the  matter  more  "deep- 
ly, and  give  us  your  thoughts  upon  the  corn- 


day,  can,  if  he  pleases,  make  a  single  day, 
nay,  a  single  moment,  appear  to  any  of  his 
creatures  as  a  thousand  years. 

I  shall  leave  my  reader  to  compare  these 
eastern  fables  with  the  notions  of  those  two 
great  philosophers  whom  I  have  quoted^  in 
this  paper;  and  shall  only,  by  way  of  appli- 
cation, desire  him  to  consider  how  we  may 
extend  life  beyond  its  natural  dimensions, 
by^  applying  ourselves  diligently  to  the  pur- 
suits of  knowledge. 


and  fashions  to  the  most  solemn  affliction; 
such  as  the  loss  of  the  nearest  relations  and 
dearest  friends.  You  cannot  go  to  visit  a 
sick  friend,  but  some  impertinent  waiter 
about  him  observes  the  muscles  of  your 
face,  as  strictly  as  if  they  were  prognostics 
of  his  death  or  recovery.  If  he  happens  to 
be  taken  from  you,  you  are  immediately 
surrounded  with"  numbers  of  these  specta- 
tors, who  expect  a  melancholy  shrug  of 
vour  shoulders,  a  pathetical  shake  of  your 


The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  head,  and  an  expressive  distortion  of  your 


by  his  ideas,  as  those  of  a  fool  are  by  his 
passions.  The  time  of  the  one  is  long,  be- 
cause he  docs  not  know  what  to  do  with  it; 
so  is  that  of  the  other,  because  he  distin- 
guishes every  moment  of  it  with  useful  or 
amusing  thoughts;  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
cause the  one  is  always  wishing  it  away, 
and  the  other  always  enjoying  it 

How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life,  in 
the  man  who  is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  from  that  of  him  who  is  grown  old 
in  ignorance  and  folly !  The  latter  is  like 
the  owner  of  a  barren  country,  that  fills  his 
eve  with  the  prospect  of  naked  hills  and 
plains,  which  produce  nothing  either  pro- 
fitable or  ornamental;  the  other  beholds  a 


face,  to  measure  your  affection  and  value 
for  the  deceased.  But  there  is  nothing,  on 
these  occasions,  so  much  in  their  favour  as 
immoderate  weeping.  As  all  their  pas- 
sions are  superficial,  they  imagine  the  seat 
of  love  and  friendship  to  be  placed  visibly 
in  the  eyes.  They*  judge  what  stock  of 
kindness'  you  had  for  the  living,  by  the 
quantity  of  tears  you  pour  out  for  the  dead; 
so  that  if  one  bodv  wants  that  quantity  of  salt- 
water another  abounds  with,  he  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  thought  insensible  or  ill- 
natured.  They  are  strangers  to  friendship 
whose  grief  happens  not  to'be  moist  enough 
to  wet  such  a  parcel  of  handkerchiefs. 
But  experience  has  told  us,  nothing  is  so 
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fallacious  as  this  outward  sign  of  sorrow; 
and  the  natural  history  of  cur  bodies  will 
teach  us  that  this  flux  of  the  eyes,  this  fa- 
culty of  weepinp,  is  peculiar  only  to  some 
constitutions.  We  observe  in  the  tender 
bodies  of  children,  when  crossed  in  their 
little  wills  and  expectations,  how  dissolva- 
ble they  are  into  tears.  If  this  were  what 
jrief  is  in  nun,  nature  wnuld  not  be  able  to 
support  them  in  the  excess  of  it  for  one 
moment.  Add  to  this  obtei'vation,  how 
quick  is  their  transition  from  this  passion 
to  that  of  their  joy !  I  will  not  say  we  see 
often,  in  the  next  tender  things  to  children, 
tears  shed  without  much  grieving.  Thus 
it  is  common  to  shed  tears  without  much 
sorrow,  and  as  common  to  suffer  much  sor- 
row without  shedding  tears.  Grief  and 
weeping  are  indeed  frequent  companions: 
but,  I  believe,  never  in  their  highest  ex- 
cesses. As  laughter  does  not  proceed  from 
profound  joy,  so  neither  docs  weeping  from 
profound  sorrow.  The  sorrow  which  ap- 
pears so  easily  at  the  eyes,  cannot  have 
pierced  deeply  into  the  heart.  The  heart 
distended  with  grief,  stops  all  the  passages 
for  tears  or  lamentations. 

'Now,  sir,  what  I  would  incline  ynu  to 
in  all  this  is,  that  you  would  inform  the 
shallow  critics  and  observers  upon  sorrow, 
that  true  affliction  labours  to  be  invisible, 
that  it  is  a  stranger  to  ceremony,  and  that 
it  bears  in  its  own  nature  a  dignitv  much 
above  the  little  circumstances  which  are 
affected  under  the  notion  of  decency.  You 
must  know,  sir,  I  have  lately  lost  a  dear 
friend,  for  whom  I  have  not  yet  shed  a  tear, 
and  for  that  reason  vour  animadversions  on 
that  subject  would  be  the  more  acceptable 
to,  sir.  vour  most  humble  sen-ant, 

•B.  D." 

1  June  the  15th. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — As  I  hope  there  are 
but  few  who  have  so  .little  gratitude  as  not 
to  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  your  pen, 
and  to  esteem  it  a  public  benefit  ;  so  I  am 
sensible,  be  that  as  it  will,  you  must  never- 
nch«-s  find  the  secret  and  incomparable 
pleasure  of  doing  good,  and  be  a  great 
sharer  in  the  entertainment  you  give.  I 
acknowledge  our  sex  to  be  much  obliged, 
and  I  hope  improved  by  your  labours,  and 
even  your  intentions  more  particularly  for 
our  service.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  sometimes 
said,  that  our  sex  have  an  influence  on  the 
other,  your  paper  may  be  yet  a  more  ge- 
neral good.    Your  directing  us  to  reading, 
is  certainlv  the  best  means  to  our  instruc- 
tion; but  I  think,  with  you,  caution  in  that 
particular  very  useful,  since  the  improve- 
ment of  our  understandings  may,  or  may 
not,  be  of  service  to  us,  according  as  it  is 
manager].    It  has  been  thought  we  arc  not 
generally  so  ignorant  as  ill-taught,  or  that 
our  sex  does  not  so  often  want  wit,  judgment, 
or  knowledge,  as  the  right  application  of 
them.  Ydu  arc  so  well-bred,  as  to  say  your 
fair  readers  are  already  deeper  scholars 


than  the  beaux,  and  that  you  could  name 
some  of  them  that  talk  much  better  than 
several  jrentlemen  that  make  a  figure  at 
Will's.  This  may  possibly  be,  and  no  great 
compliment,  in  my  opinion,  even  supposing 
vour  comparison  to  reach  Tom's  and  the 
Grecian.  Surely  you  are  too  wise  to  think 
that  the  real  commendation  of  a  woman. 
Were  it  not  rather  to  be  wished  we  im- 
proved in  our  own  sphere,  and  approved 
ourselves  better  daughters,  wives,  mothers, 
and  friends? 

'  I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  judicious 
trader  in  Cheapside  (though  I  am  not  at  all 
prejudiced  in  his  favour)  in  recommending 
the  study  of  arithmetic;  and  must  dissent 
even  from  the  authority  which  you  men- 
tion, when  it  advises  the  making  of  our  sex 
scholars.  Indeed  a  little  more  philosophy, 
in  order  to  the  subduing  our  passions  to  cur 
reason,  mip;ht  be  sometimes  serviceable, 
and  a  treatise  of  that  nature  I  should  ap- 
prove of,  even  in  exchange  for  Theodosius, 
or  the  Force  of  Love;  but  as  I  well  know 
v<  d  want  not  hints,  I  will  proceed  no  fur- 
ther thnn  to  recommend  the  Bishop  of  Cam- 
bray's  Education  of  a  Daughter,  as  it  is 
translated  into  the  only  language  I  have 
any  knowledge  of,  though  perhaps  very 
much  to  its  disadvantage.  I  nave  heard  it 
objected  against  that  piece,  that  its  instruc- 
tions arc  not  of  general  use,  but  only  fitted 
for  a  great  lady;  but  I  confess  I  am  not  of 
that  opinion;  for  I  do  not  remember  that 
there  are  any  rules  laid  down  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  woman,  in  which  particular  only 
I  think  a  gentlewoman  ought  to  differ  from 
a  lady  of  the  best  fortune,  or  highest  qua- 
lite,  and  not  in  their  principles  of  justice, 
gratitude,  sincerity,  prudence,  or  modesty. 
I  ought  perhaps  to  make  an  apology  for  this 
long  epistle;  but  as  I  rather  believe  you  a 
friend  to  sinccritv,  than  ceremony,  shall 
only  assure  you  I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant, 

T.  « ANN  A  BELLA.' 
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Mamipium  domino,  el  frugi- 


-  Am  tin  in 


Hot.  Lib.  «.  6al.  Tit.  2. 
 The  faithftil  wrvant,  and  the  true  —  Crtttk 

•Mr.  Spf.ctator, — I  have  frequently 
read  your  discourse  upon  servants,  and  as  I 
am  one  myself,  have  been  much  offended, 
that  in  that  variety  of  forms  wherein  you 
considered  the  bad,  vou  found  no  place  to 
mention  the  good.  There  is  however  one 
observation  of  yours  I  approve,  which  is, 
*'  That  there  are  men  of  wit  and  good  sense 
among  all  orders  of  men,  and  that  servants 
report  most  of  the  good  or  ill  which  is 
spoken  of  their  masters."  That  there  are 
men  of  sense  who  live  in  servitude,  I  have 
the  vanity  to  say  I  have  felt  to  my  woful 
experience.  You  attribute  very  justly  the 
source  of  our  general  iniquity  to  board- 
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wages,  and  the  maimer  of  living  out  of  a 
domestic  way:  but  I  cannot  give  you  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject  any  wav  so  well,  as 
by  a  short  account  of  my  own  life  to  this  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  my  age;  that  is  to  say, 
from  my  being  first  a  footboy  at  fourteen, 
to  my  present  station  of  a  nobleman's  por- 
ter in  the  year  of  my  age  above-mentioned. 

4  Know  then,  that  mv  father  was  a  poor 
tenant  to  the  family  of  Sir  Stephen  Rack- 
rent  Sir  Stephen  put  me  to  school,  or 
rather  made  me  follow  his  son  Harry  to 
school,  from  my  ninth  year:  and  there, 
though  Sir  Stephen  paid  something  for  my 
learning,  I  was  used  like  a  serv  ant,  and  was 
forced  to  get  what  scraps  of  learning  I  could 
by  my  own  industry,  for  the  school-master 
took  very  little  notice  of  me.  My  young 
master  was  a  lad  of  very  sprightly  parts; 
and  my  being  constantly  about  him,  and 
loving  Kim,  was  no  small  advantage  to  me. 
My  master  loved  me  extremely,  and  has 
often  been  whipped  for  not  keeping  me  at 
a  distance.  He  used  always  to  say,  that 
when  he  came  to  his  estate  1  should  have  a 
lease  of  my  father's  tenement  for  nothing. 
I  came  up  to  town  with  him  to  Westmin- 
ster-school; at  which  time  he  taught  me  at 
night  all  he  learnt;  and  put  me  to  find  out 
words  in  the  dictionary  when  he  was  about 
his  exercise.  It  was  the  will  of  Providence 
that  nuNter  Harry  was  taken  very  ill  of  a 
fever  of  which  he  died  within  ten  days  after 
his  first  falling  sick.  Here  was  the  first 
sorrow  I  ever  knew;  and  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Spectator,  I  remember  the  beautiful  action 
of  the  sweet  youth  in  his  fever,  as  fresh  as 
if  it  were  yesterday.  If  he  wanted  any 
thing,  it  must  be  given  him  by  Tom.  When 
I  let  any  thing  fall  through  the  grief  I  was 
under,  he  would  cry,  '*  Do  not  beat  the  poor 
boy:  give  him  some  more  julep  for  me,  no- 
body else  shall  give  it  me.  He  would 
strive  to  hide  his  being  so  bad,  when  he 
saw  I  could  not  bear  his  being  in  so  much 
danger,  and  comforted  me«saving,  M  Tom, 
Tom,  have  a  good  heart.  When  I  was 
holding  a  cup  at  his  mouth,  he  fell  into  con- 
cisions; tod  at  this  very  time  I  hear  my 
dear  master's  last  groan.  I  was  quickly 
turned  out  of  the  room,  and  left  to  sob  and 
beat  my  head  against  the  wall  at  mv  leisure. 
The  grief  I  was  in  was  inexpressible;  and 
every  oody  thought  it  would  have  cost  me 
my  life.  In  a  few  days  my  old  lady,  who 
was  one  of  the  housewives  of  the  "world, 
thought  of  turning  me  out  of  doors,  because 
I  put  her  in  mina  of  her  son.    Sir  Stephen 

{imposed  putting  me  to  prentice;  but  my 
ady  being  an  excellent  manager  would  not 
let  her  husband  throw  away  nis  money  in 
acts  of  charity.  I  had  sense  enough  to  be 
under  the  utmost  indignation,  to  see  her 
discard  with  so  little  concern,  one  her  son 
had  loved  so  much;  and  went  out  of  the 
house  to  ramble  wherever  my  feet  would 
carrv  mc. 

•  The  third  day  after  I  left  Sir  Stephen's 
family,  I  was  strolling  up  and  down  the 


walks  in  the  Temple.   A  young  gentleman 

of  the  house,  who  (as  I  he: nil  him  say  after- 
wards) seeing  me  half-starved  and  well- 
dressed,  thought  me  an  equipage  ready  to 
his  hand,  after  a  very  little  inquiry  more 
than  Did  I  want  a  master?"  bid  me  fol- 
low him;  I  did  so,  and  in  a  very  little  while 
thought  myself  the  happiest  creature  in  the 
world.  My  time  was  taken  up  in  carrying 
letters  to  wenches,  or  messages  to  young 
ladies  of  my  master's  acquaintance.  We 
rambled  from  tavern  to  tavern,  to  the  play- 
house, the  Mulberry-garden,  •  and  all  place* 
of  resort;  where  mv  master  engaged  every 
night  in  some  new  amour,  in  which  anil 
drinking,  he  spent  all  his  time  when  he  had 
money.  During  these  extrav  agances,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  lying  on  the  stairs  of  a 
tavern  half  a  night  playing  at  dice  with 
other  servants,  and  the  like  idleness.  When 
my  master  was  moneyless,  I  was  generally 
employed  in  transcribing  amorous  pieces  of 
poetry,  old  songs,  and  new  lampoons.  This 
life  held  till  my  master  married,  and  he 
had  then  the  prudence  to  turn  mc  off,  be- 
cause I  was  in  the  secret  of  his  intrigues. 

'  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  course  to 
take  next;  when  at  last  I  applied  myself 
to  a  fellow-sufferer,  one  of  his  mistresses,  a 
woman  of  the  town.  She  happening  at  that 
time  to  be  pretty  full  of  money,  clothed  me 
from  head  to  foot;  and  knowing  me  to  be 
a  sharp  fellow,  employed  me  accordingly. 
Sometimes  I  was  to  go  abroad  with  her, 
and  when  she  had  pitched  upon  a  young 
fellow,  she  thought  for  her  turn,  I  was  to 
be  dropped  as  one  she  could  not  trust.  She 
would  often  cheapen  goods  at  the  New  Ex- 
change;!; and  when  she  had  a  mind  to  be 
attacked,  she  would  send  me  away  on  an 
errand.  When  an  humble  servant  and  she 
were  beginning  a  parley,  I  came  imme- 
diately, and  told  her  Sir  John  was  come 
home;  then  she  would  order  another  coach 
to  prevent  being  dogged.  The  lov  er  makes 
signs  to  me  as  I  get  behind  the  coach;  1 
shake  my  head,  it  was  impossible:  1  leave 
my  lady  at  the  next  turning,  and  follow  the 
cully  to  know  how  to  fall  in  his  way  on  an- 
other occasion.  Besides  good  offices  of  thil 
nature,  I  writ  all  my  mistress's  love-letters; 
some  from  a  lady  that  saw  such  a  gentle- 
man at  such  a  place  in  such  a  coloured  coat, 
some  showing  the  terror  she  was  in  of  a 
jealous  old  husband,  others  explaining  that 
the  severity  of  her  parents  was  such  (though 
her  fortune  was  settled)  that  she  was  wil- 
ling to  run  away  with  such  a  one,  though 
she  knew  he  was  but  a  younger  brother. 
In  a  word,  my  half  education  and  love  of 
idle  books,  made  mc  outwrite  all  that  made 


*  The  Mulberry -garden  w»  a  place  of  genteel  enter- 
tainment near  Buckingham  bouse,  (aow  the  Queen'* 
Palarr  /) 

t  Britain's  Hume,  or  the  New  Exchange,  built  in  100S. 
waa  situated  between  Durham  yard  and  York-building*, 
in  the  Strand.  It  had  row*  of  shops  (says  Pennant)  over 
the  walk,  nll-d  chiefly  with  milliners,  scmreitresses.  &e. 
Thi*  waa  a  place  of  fashionable  resort.  11  was  pulled 
down  in  1737 
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love  to  her  by  way  of  epistle;  and  as  she 
was  extremely  cunjiing,  she  did  well  enough 
in  company  by  a  skilful  affectation  of  the 
greatest  modesty.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  I 
was  surprised  with  a  letter  from  her  and  a 
ten  pound  note. 

"  Howest  Tour,— You  will  never  see  me 
more,  I  am  married  to  a  very  cunning 
country  gentleman,  who  might  possibly 
Kuess  something  if  I  kept  you  still;  there- 
fore farewell." 

'  When  this  place  was  lost  also  in  mar- 
riage, I  was  resolved  to  go  among  quite  an- 
other people,  for  the  future,  and  got  in  but- 
ler to  one  of  those  families  where  there  is  a 
coach  kept,  three  or  four  servants,  a  clean 
house,  and  a  pood  general  outside  upon  a 
small  estate.  Here  I  lived  very  comfortably 
for  some  time,  until  I  unfortunately  found 
my  master,  the  very  gravest  man  alive,  in 
the  garret  with  the  chamber-maid.  I  knew 
the  world  too  well  to  think  of  staying  there; 
and  the  next  day  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  out  of  the  country  that  my 
father  was  dying,  and  got  my  discharge, 
with  a  bounty  for  my  discretion. 
^  •  The  next  I  lived  with  was  a  peevish 
single  man,  whom  I  stayed  with  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  Most  part  of  the  time  1  passed 
very  easily;  for  when  I  began  to  know  him, 
I  minded  no  more  than  he  meant  what  he 
said;  so  that  one  day  in  a  good  humour  he 
said,  "  1  was  the  best  man  he  ever  had,  by 
my  want  of  respect  to  him." 

*•  These,  sir,  are  the  chief  occurrences  of 
my  life,  and  I  will  not  dwell  upon  very 
many  other  places  I  have  been  in,  where  1 
have'  been  the  strangest  fellow  in  the  world, 
where  nobody  in  the  world  had  such  ser- 
vants as  they,  where  sure  they  were  the 
unluckiest  people  in  the  world  in  servants, 
and  so  forth.  All  I  mean  by  this  represen- 
tation is,  to  show  you  that  we  poor  servants 
are  not  [what  you  called  us  too  generally] 
all  rogues;  but  that  we  are  what  we  are, 
according  to  the  example  of  our  superiors. 
In  the  family  I  am  now  in,  I  am  guilty  of 
no  one  sin  but  lying:  which  I  do  with  a 
Erave  face  in  my  "gown  and  staff  every  day 
I  live,  and  almost  all  day  long,  in  denying 
my  lord  to  impertinent  suitors,  and  my  lady 
to'  unwelcome  visitants.  But,  sir,  I  am  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am,  when  I  can  get 
abroad,  a  leader  of  the  servants:  I  am  he 
that  keeps  time  with  beating  my  cudgel 
against  the  boards  in  the  gallery  at  an 
opera;  I  am  he  that  am  touched  so  pro- 
perly at  a  tragedy,  when  the  people  of 
quality  are  staring  at  one  another  during 
the  most  important  incidents.  When  you 
hear  in  a  crowd  a  cry  in  the  right  place,  a 
hum  where  the  point  is  touched  in  a  speech, 
or  a  huzza  set  up  where  it  is  the  voice  of 
the  people;  you  may  conclude  it  is  begun 
or  joined  by,  sir,  your  more  than  humble 
servant,  THOMAS  TRUSTY.' 

T. 
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Thry  prodigally  threw  their  live.  away. 

Among  the  loose  papers  which  I  have 
frequently  spoken  of  heretofore,  I  find  a 
conversation  between  Pharamond  and  Eu- 
crate  upon  the  subject  of  duels,  and  the 
copy  of  an  edict  issued  in  consequence  of 
that  discourse. 

Eucrate  argued,  that  nothing  but  the 
most  severe  and  vindictive  punishment, 
such  as  placing  the  bodies  of  the  offenders 
in  chains,  and  putting  them  to  death  by  the 
most  exquisite  torments,  would  be  sufficient 
to  extirpate  a  crime  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed, and  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world  as  great  and  laudable. 
The  king  answered,  *  that  indeed  instances 
of  ignominy  were  necessary  in  the  cure  of 
this  evil;  hut,  considering  that  it  prevailed 
only  among  such  as  had  a  nicety  in  their 
sense  of  honour,  and  that  it  often  happened 
that  a  duel  was  fought  to  save  appearances 
to  the  world,  when  both  parties  were  in 
their  hearts  in  amity  and  reconciliation  to 
each  other,  it  was  evident  that  turning  the 
mode  another  way  would  effectually  put  a 
stop  to  what  had  being  only  as  a  mode;  that 
to  such  persons,  poverty  and  shame  were 
torments  sufficient;  that  he  would  not  go 
further  in  punishing  in  others,  crimes  which 
he  was  satisfied  he  himself  was  most  guilty 
of,  in  that  he  might  have  prevented  them 
by  speaking  his  displeasure  sooner.'  Be- 
sides which  the  king  said,  *  he  was  in  gene- 
ral averse  to  tortures,  which  was  putting 
human  nature  itself,  rather  than  the  crimi- 
nal, to  disgrace;  and  that  he  would  be  sure 
not  to  use  this  means  where  the  crime  was 
but  an  ill  effect  arising  from  a  laudable 
cause,  the  fear  of  shame. '  The  king,  at  the 
same  time,  spoke  with  much  grace  upon 
the  subject  of  mere y;  and  repented  of  many 
acts  of  that  kind  which  had  a  magnificent 
aspect  in  the  doing,  but  dreadful  conse- 
quences in  the  example,  *  Mercy  to  par- 
ticulars,' he  observed,  '  was  cruelty  in  the 
general.  That  though  a  prince  could  not 
revive  a  dead  man  by  taking  the  life  of  him 
who  killed  him,  neither  could  he  make 
reparation  to  the  next  that  should  die  by 
the  evil  example:  or  answer  to  himself  for 
the  partiality  in  not  pardoning  the  next  as 
well  as  the  former  offender.* — 'As  for 
me,'  says  Pharamond,  '  I  have  conquered 
France,"  and  yet  have  given  laws  to  my 
people.  The  laws  are  my  methods  of  life; 
they  are  not  a  diminution  but  a  direction  to 
my  power.  I  am  still  absolute  to  distinguish 
the  innocent  and  the  virtuous,  to  give  hor 
noursto  the  brave  and  generous;  lam  ab- 
solute in  my  good- will;  none  can  oppose  my 
bounty,  or  prescribe  rules  for  my  favour. 
While  I  can,  as  I  please*  reward  the  good, 
I  am  under  no  pain  that  I  cannot  pardon 
the  wicked:  for  which  reason,*  continued 
Pharamond,  •  I  will  effectually  put  a  stop 
to  this  evil,  by  exposing  no  more  the  ten- 
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derncss  of  my  nature  to  the  importunity  of 
having  the  same  respect  to  those  who  are 
miserable  by  their  fault,  and  those  who  are 
so  by  their  misfortune.  Flatterers  (con- 
cluded the  king  smiling)  repeat  to  us  prin- 
ces, that  we  are  heaven's  vicegerents:  let 
us  be  so,  and  let  the  only  thing  out  of  our 
power  be  to  do  ill. " 

Soon  after  the  evening  wherein  Phara- 
mond  and  Eucrate  had  this  conversation, 
the  following  edict  was  published  against 
duels. 

Pharamond'a  Edict  against  Duels. 

'  Phah  amoxd,  King  of  the  Gauls,  to  all  his 
loving  subjects  sendeth  greeting. 
« Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  royal  no- 
tice and  observation,  that  in  contempt  of 
all  laws,  divine  and  human,  it  is  of  late  be- 
come a  custom  among  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  this  our  kingdom,  upon  slight  and 
trivial,  as  well  as  great  and  urgent  provo- 
cations, to  invite  each  other  into  the  field, 
there  by  their  own  hands,  and  of  their  own 
authority,  to  decide  their  controversies  by 
combat ;  we  have  thought  fit  to  take  the 
said  custom  into  our  royal  consideration, 
and  find  upon  inquiry  into  the  usual  causes 
•whereon  such  fatal  decisions  have  arisen, 
that  by  this  wicked  custom,  maugre  all  the 
precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  rules 
of  right  reason,  the  greatest  act  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  be- 
come vile  and  shameful;  that  the  rules  of 
good  society  and  virtuous  conversation  are 
hereby  inverted;  that  the  loose,  the  vain, 
and  the  impudent,  insult  the  careful,  the 
discreet,  and  the  modest;  that  all  virtue  is 
suppressed,  and  all  vice  supported,  in  the 
one  act  of  being  capable  to  dare  to  the 
death.    We  have  also  further,  with  great 
sorrow  of  mind,  observed  that  this  dreadful 
action,  by  long  impunity  (our  royal  atten- 
tion being  employed  upon  matters  of  more 
general  concern)  is  become  honourable, 
and  the  refusal  to  engage  in  it  ignominious. 
In  these  our  royal  cares  and  inquiries  we 
are  yet  further  made  to  understand,  that 
the  persons  of  most  eminent  worth,  and 
most  hopeful  abilities,  accompanied  with 
the  strongest  passion  for  true  glory,  arc 
such  as  arc  most  liable  to  be  involved  in 
the  dangers  arising  from  this  licence, 
Now  taking  the  said  premises  into  our  se- 
rious consideration,  and  well  weighing  that 
all  such  emergences  (wherein  the  mmd  is 
incapable  of  commanding  itself,  and  where 
the  injury  is  too  sudden  or  too  exquisite  to 
be  borne)  are  particularly  provided  for  by 
laws  heretofore  enacted;  and  that  the 
qualities  of  less  injuries,  like  those  of  in- 
gratitude, are  too  nice  and  delicate  to  come 
under  general  rules;  we  do  resolve  to  blot 
this  fashion,  or  wantonness  of  anger,  out  of 
the  minds  of  ©ur  subjects,  by  our  royal  re- 
solutions declared  in  this  edict  as  follow: 

'No  person  who  either  sends  or  accepts 
a  challenge,  or  the  posterity  of  either, 
though  no  death  ensues  thereupon,  shall 


be,  after  the  publication  of  this  our  edict, 
capable  of  bearing  office  in  these  our  do- 
minions. .  , 

<  The  person  whb  shall  prove  the  send- 
ing or  receiving  a  challenge,  shall  receive 
to  his  own  use  and  property,  the  whole 
personal  estate  of  both  parties;  and  their 
real  estate  shall  be  immediately  vested  in 
the  next  heir  of  the  offenders  in  as  ample 
manner  as  if  the  said  offenders  were  actu- 
ally deceased.  .... 

« In  cases  where  the  laws  (which  we  have 
already  granted  to  our  subjects)  admit  of 
an  appeal  for  blood;  whenihe  criminal  is 
condemned  by  the  said  appeal,  he  shall 
not  only  suffer  death,  but  his  whole  estate, 
real,  mixed,  and  personal,  shall  from  the 
hour  of  his  death  be  vested  in  the  next 
heir  of  the  person  whose  blood  he  spilt. 

« That  it  shall  not  hereafter  be.  in  our 
royal  power,  or  that  of  our  successors,  to 
pardon  the  said  offences,  or  restore  the 
offenders  in  their  estates,  honours,  or  blood, 
for  ever. 

« Given  at  our  court  at  Blois,  the  8th  of 
February,  420,  in  the  second  year  of 


our  reign. 


T. 
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Jmv.  8a  L  ?L  500. 

So  rtudioutly  their  peraona  they  adorn. 

There  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  na- 
ture as  a  lady's  head-dress.  Within  my 
own  memory,  I  have  known  it  rise  and  fall 
above  thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago 
it  shot  up  to  a  very  great  height,  insomuch 
that  the  female  part  of  our  species  were 
much  taller  than  the  men.*  The  women 
were  of  such  an  enormous  stature,  that 
•we  appeared  as  grasshoppers  before 
them.'f  At  present  the  whole  sex  is  in  a 
manner  dwarfed,  and  shrunk  into  a  race  of 
beauties  that  seem  almost  another  spe- 
cies. I  remember  several  ladies  who  were 
once  very  near  seven  feet  high,  that  at 
present  want  some  inches  of  five.  How 
they  came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot 
learn;  whether  the  whole  sex  be  at  pre- 
sent under  any  penance  which  we  know 
nothing  of,  or  whether  they  have  cast  their 
head-dresses  in  order  to  surprise  us  with 
something  in  that  kind  which  shall  be  en- 
tirely new,  or  whether  some  of  the  tallest 
of  the  sex,  being  too  cunning  for  the  rest, 
have  contrived  this  method  to  make  them- 
selves appear  sizeable,  is  still  a  secret; 
though  I  find  most  are  of  opinion,  they 
are  at  present  like  trees  new  lopped  and 


•  Thif  refcrn  to  the  com mc-tr.  a  kind  of  . 
worn  bv  Ihf  \Ht\w*  at  tin*  beginning  of  the  last  crntiiry. 
which  by  mean*  of  wire  bore  uptheir  hair  anil  fore -part 
of  the  cap,  conrimini  of  many  tbldi  of  fine  iar»\  to  a 
prodiRioun  height.  The  transition  from  thm  to  the  op 
pwile  eitr»'roe  waa  very  abrupt  and  *udd»*n.  It  made 
its  appearance  a*  a  in  a  few  year*  after,  not  has  now 
been  long  baniahed. 

t  Numb,  xiii  33. 
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nrnncd,  that  will  certainly  sprout  up  and 
nourish  with  greater  heads  than  before.  For 
my  own  part,  as  I  do  not  love  to  be  insult- 
ed by  women  who  are  taller  than  myself,  I 
admire  the  sex  much  more  in  their  present 
humiliation,  which  has  reduced  them  to 
their  natural  dimensions,  than  when  they 
had  extended  their  persons  and  lengthened 
themselves  out  into  formidable  ana  gigan- 
tic figures.  I  am  not  for  adding  to  the 
beautiful  edifices  of  nature,  nor  for  raising 
any  whimsical  superstructure  upon  her 
plans;  I  must  therefore  repeat  it,  that  I 
am  highly  pleased  with  the  coiffure  now  in 
fashion,  and  think  it  shows  the  good  sense 
which  at  present  very  much  reigns  among 
the  valuable  part  of  the  sex.  One  may  ob- 
serve that  women  in  all  ages  have  taken 
more  pains  than  men  to  adorn  the  outside 
<  t'  then1  heads;  and  indeed  I  very  much  ad- 
mire, that  those  female  architects,  who 
raise  such  wonderful  structures  out  of 
ribands,  lace,  and  wire,  have  not  been  re- 
corded for  their  respective  inventions.  It 
is  certain  there  have  been  as  many  or- 
ders in  these  kinds  of  building,  as  in  those 
which  have  been  made  of  marble.  Some- 
times they  rise  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid, 
sometimes  like  a  tower,  and  sometimes 
like  a  steeple.  In  Juvenal's  time  the  build- 
ing grew  by  several  orders  and  stories,  as 
he  has  very  humorously  described  it : 

Tot  nremit  ortlnnibus.  tot  adhue  rnmpngibua  altum 
jEdirkat  caput ;  Andmmnrhen  a  front*  videbia; 
Port  minor  cat :  all  am  rmiaa.  Juv.  8mt.  vi.  301. 

With  carta  on  curb  they  build  h«*r  head  before, 

And  aiount  it  with  a  formidable  tow'r : 

A  giantess  »be  seema;  but  look  behind. 

And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind. — Thy  int. 

But  I  do  not  remember  in  any  part  of  my 
reading,  that  the  head-dress  aspired  to  so 
great  an  extravagance  as  in  the  fourteenth 
century;  when  it  was  built  up  in  a  couple 
of  cones  or  spires,  which  stood  so  exces- 
sively high  on  each  side  of  the  head,  that 
a  woman  who  was  but  a  pigmy  without 
her  head-dress,  appeared  like  a  colossus 
upon  putting  it  on.  Monsieur  Paradin  says, 
'That  these  «ild-fa shinned  fontanges  rose 
an  ell  above  the  head;  that  they  were 
pointed  like  steeples,  and  had  long  loose 
pieces  of  crape  fastened  to  the  tops  of 
them,  which  were  curiously  fringed,  and 
hung  down  their  backs  like  streamers. ' 

The  women  might  possibly  have  carried 
this  Gotliic  building*  much  higher,  had  not 
a  famous  monk,  Thomas  Conectc  by  name, 
attacked  it  with  great  zeal  and  resolution. 
This  holy  man  travel  led  from  place  to 
place  to  preach  down  this  monstrous  com- 
mode; and  succeeded  so  well  in  it,  that  as 
the  magicians  sacrificed  their  books  to  the 
flames  upon  the  preaching  of  an  apostle, 
mam  of  the  women  threw  down  their 
heacf-dresses  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon, 
and  made  a  bonfire  of  them  within  sight  of 
the  pulpit-  He  was  so  renowned  as  well 
for  the  sanctity  of  his  life  as  his  manner  of 
preaching,  that  he  had  often  a  congrega- 


i  tion  of  twenty  thousand  people;  the  men 
placing  themselves  on  the  one  side  of  his 
pulpit,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  that 
appeared  (to  use  the  similitude  of  an  inge- 
nious writer)  like  a  forest  of  cedars  with 
their  heads  reaching  to  the  clouds.  He  so 
warmed  and  animated  the  people  against 
this  monstrous  ornament,  that  it  lay  under 
I  a  kind  of  persecution;  and  whenever  it  ap- 
peared in  public,  was  pelted  down  by  the 
rabble,  who  flung  stones  at  the  persons 
who  wore  it.  But  notwithstanding  this 
prodigy  vanished  while  the  preacher  was 
among  them,  it  began  to  appear  again 
some  months  after  his  departure,  or  to  tell 
it  in  Monsieur  Paradin's  own  words,  '  The 
women  that,  like  snails  in  a  fright,  had 
drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them  out  again 
as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over. '  This  ex- 
travagance of  the  women's  head-dresses  in 
that  age,  is  taken  notice  of  by  Monsieur 
d*Argentre  in  his  history  of  Brctagnc,  and 
by  other  historians,  as  well  as  the  person  I 
have  here  quoted. 

It  is  usually  observed,  that  a  good  reign 
is  the  only  proper  time  for  making  of  law  >> 
against  the  exorbitance  of  power;  in  the 
same  manner  an  excessive  head-dress  may 
be  attacked  the  most  effectually'  when  the 
fashion  is  against  it.  I  do  therefore  recom- 
mend this  paper  to  my  female  readers  by 
wav  of  prevention. 

I  would  desire  the  fair  sex  to  consider 
how  impossible  it  is  for  them  to  add  any 
thing  that  can  be  ornamental  to  what  is  al- 
ready the  master-piece  of  nature.  The 
head  has  the  most  beautiful  apjx*arancc,  as 
well  as  the  highest  station,  in  a  human 
figure.  Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in 
beautifying  the  face;  she  has  touched  it 
with  vermillion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row 
of  ivory,  made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and 
blushes,  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened  it 
with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on 
each  side  with  curious  organs  of  sense, 
given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  surrounded  it  with  such  a 
flowing  shade  of  hair  as  sets  all  its  beau- 
ties in  the  most  agreeable  light.  In  short, 
she  seems  to  have  designed  the  head  as  the 
cupola  of  the  most  glorious  of  her  works; 
and  when  we  load  it  with  such  a  pile  of  su- 
pernumerary ornaments,  we  destroy  the 
symmetry  of  the  human  figure,  and  fool- 
ishly contrive  to  call  off  the  eye  from  great 
and  real  beauties,  to  childish  gewgaws, 
ribands,  and  bone-lace.  L. 
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Yon  know  to  fix  the  bound*  of  rijrht  and  wrong. 

The  club,  of  which  I  have  often  declared 
myself  a  member,  were  last  night  engaged 
in  a  discourse  upon  that  which  passes  for  the 
chief  point  of  honour  among  men  and  wo- 
men: and  started  a  great  many  hints  upon 
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the  subject,  which  I  thought  were  entirely 
new.  I  shall  therefore  methodize  the  seve- 
ral reflections  that  arose  upon  this  occasion, 
and  present  my  reader  with  them  for  the 
speculation  of  this  day;  after  having  pre- 
mised, that  if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  pa- 
per which  seems  to  differ  with  any  passage 
of  last  Thursday's,  the  reader  will  consider 
this  as  the  sentiments  of  the  club,  and  the 
other  as  my  own  private  thoughts,  or  rather 
those  of  Pharamond. 

The  great  point  of  honour  in  men  is  cou- 
rage, and  in  a  woman  chastity.  If  a  man 
loses  his  honour  in  one  rencounter,  it  is 
not  impossible  for  him  to  regain  it  in  an- 
other, a  slip  in  a  woman's  honour  is  irre- 
coverable. I  can  give  no  reason  for  fixing 
the  point  of  honour  to  these  two  qualities, 
unless  it  be  that  each  sex  sets  the  greatest 
value  on  the  qualification  which  renders 
them  the  most  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
contrary  sex.  Haxl  men  chosen  for  them- 
selves, without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the 
fair  sex,  I  should  relieve  the  choice  would 
have  fallen  on  wisdom  or  virtue;  or  had 
women  determined  their  own  point  of  ho- 
nour, it  is  probable  that  wit  or  good-nature 
would  have  carried  it  against  chastity. 

Nothing  recommends  a  man  more  to  the 
female  sex  than  courage;  whether  it  be 
that  they  are  pleased  to  see  one  who  is  a 
terror  to  others  fall  like  a  slave  at  their 
feet,  or  that  this  quality  supplies  their  own 
principal  defect,  in  guarding  them  from  in- 
sults, and  avenging  their  quarrels:  or  that 
courage  is  a  natural  indication  of  a  strong 
and  sprightly  constitution.  On  the  other 
side,  nothing  makes  women  more  esteemed 
by  the  opposite  sex  than  chastity;  whether 
it  be  that  we  always  prize  those  most  who 
arc  hardest  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing  be- 
sides chastity  with  its  collateral  attendants, 
truth,  fidelity,  and  constancy,  gives  the 
man  a  property  in  the  person  he  loves,  and 
consequently  endears  her  to  him  above  all 
things. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  a  passage 
in  the  inscription  on  a  monument  erected 
in  Westminster-Abbey  to  the  late  Duke 
and  Dutchess  of  Newcastle.  '  Her  name 
was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest  sister  to  the 
lord  Lucas  of  Colchester;  a  noble  family, 
for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all 
the  sisters  virtuous. ' 

In  books  of  chivalry,  where  the  point  of 
honour  is  strained  to  madness,  the  whole 
story  runs  on  chastity  and  courage.  The 
damsel  is  mounted  on  a  white  palfrey  as  an 
emblem  of  her  innocence;  and  to  avoid 
scandal,  must  have  a  dwarf  for  her  page. 
She  is  not  to  think  of  a  man,  until  some 
misfortune  has  brought  a  knight-errant  to 
her  relief.  The  knight  falls  in  love,  and 
did  not  gratitude  restrain  her  from  murder- 
ing her  deliverer,  would  die  at  her  feet  by 
her  disdain.  However,  he  must  waste 
many  years  in  the  desert,  before  her  virgin- 
heart  can  think  of  a  surrender.  The  knight 
goes  off,  attacks  every  thing  he  meets  that 


is  bigger  and  stronger  than  himself,  seeks 
all  opportunities  of  being  knocked  on  the 
head,  and  after  seven  years'  rambling  re- 
turns to  his  mistress,  whose  chastity  ha* 
been  attacked  in  the  mean  time  by  giants 
and  tyrants,  and  undergone  as  many  trials* 
as  her  lover's  valour. 

In  Spain,  where  there  are  still  great  re- 
mains of  this  romantic  humour,  it  is  a 
transporting  favour  for  a  lady  to  cast  an 
accidental .  glance  on  her  lover  from  a 
window,  though  it  be  two  or  three  stories 
high:  as  it  is  usual  for  a  lover  to  assert  his 
passion  for  his  mistress,  in  angle  combat 
with  a  mad  bull. 

The  great  violation  of  the  point  of  honour 
from  man  to  man,  is  giving  the  lie.  One 
may  tell  another  he  whores,  drinks,  blas- 
phemes, and  it  may  pass  un resented;  but 
to  say  he  lies,  though  but  in  jest,  is  an  af- 
front that  nothing  but  blood  can  expiate. 
The  reason  perhaps  maybe,  because  no 
other  vice  implies  a  want  of  courage  so 
much  as  the  making  of  a  lie;  and  therefore 
telling  a  man  he  lies,  is  touching  him  in 
the  most  sensible  part  of  honour,  and  indi- 
rectly calling  him  a  coward.  I  cannot 
omit  under  this  head  what  Herodotus  tells 
us  of  the  ancient  Persians,  that  from  the 
age  of  five  years  to  twenty  they  instruct 
their  sons  only  in  three  things,  to  manage 
the  horse,  to  make  use  of  the  bow,  and  to 
speak  truth. 

The  placing  the  point  of  honour  in  this 
false  kind  of  courage,  has  given  occasion  to 
the  very  refuse  of  mankind,  who  have 
neither  virtue  nor  common  sense,  to  set  up 
for  men  of  honour.  An  English  peer,  who 
has  not  been  long  dead,*  used  to  tell  a 
pleasant  story  of  a  French  gentleman,  that 
visited  him  early  one  morning  at  Paris, 
and  after  great  professions  of  respect,  let 
him  know  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
|  oblige  him;  which,  in  short,  amounted  to 
this,  that  he  believed  he  could  tell  his  lord- 
ship the  person's  name  who  jostled  him  as 
he  came  out  from  the  opera;  but  before  he 
would  proceed,  he  begged  his  lordship, 
that  he  would  not  deny  him  the  honour  of 
making  him  his  second.  The  English  lord, 
to  avoid  being  drawn  into  a  very  foolish  af- 
fair, told  him,  he  was  under  engagements 
for  his  two  next  duels  to  a  couple  of  parti- 
cular friends.  Upon  which  the  gentleman 
immediately  withdrew,  hoping  his  lordship 
would  not  take  it  ill  if  he  meddled  no  fur- 
ther in  an  affair  from  whence  he  himself 
was  to  receive  no  advantage. 

The  beating  down  this  false  notion  of 
honour,  in  so  vain  and  lively  a  people  as 
those  of  France,  is  deservedly  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  parts  of  their 
present  king's  reign.  It  is  a  pity  but  the 
punishment  of  these  mischievous  notions 
should  have  in  it  some  particular  circum- 
stances of  shame  and  infamy;  that  those 
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■who  are  slaves  to  them  may  see,  that  in- 
stead of  advancing  their  reputations,  they 
lead  them  to  ignominy  and  dishonour. 

Death  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  men  who 
make  it  their  glorv  to  despise  it;  but  if 
every  one  that  fought  a  duel  were  to  stand 
in  the  pillory,  it  would  quickly  lessen  the 
number  of  these  imaginary  men  of  honour, 
and  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice. 

W  hen  honour  is  a  support  to  virtuous 
principles,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  laws 
of  God  and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  too 
much  cherished  and  encouraged;  but  when 
the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  to 
those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  arc  the 
greatest  depravations  of  human  nature,  bv 
giving  wrong  ambitions  and  false  ideas  of 
what  is  good  and  laudable;  and  should 
therefore  be  exploded  by  all  governments, 
and  driven  out  as  the  bane  and  plague  of 
human  society.  L. 
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Hot.  Lib.  1.  Sat.  v.  44. 

The  greatest  bleninf  ia  a  pteaMnt  friend. 

A  maw  advanced  in  years,  that  thinks  fit 
to  look  back  upon  his  former  life,  and  call 
that  only  life  which  was  passed  with  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment,  excluding  all  parts 
which  were  not  pleasant  to  him,  will  find 
himself  vcrv  young,  if  not  in  his  infancy. 
Sickness,  ill-humour,  and  idleness,  will 
have  robbed  him  of  a  great  share  of  that 
space  we  ordinarily  call  our  life.    It  is 
therefore  the  dutv  of  even'  man  that  would 
be  true  to  himself,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
disposition  to  be  pleased,  and  place  him- 
self in  a  constant  aptitude  for  the  satisfac- 
tions of  his  being.    Instead  of  this,  you 
hardly  see  a  man  who  is  not  uneasy  in  pro- 
portion to  his  advancement  in  the  arts  of 
life.    An  affected  delicacy  is  the  common 
improvement  we  meet  with  in  those  who 
pretend  to  be  refined  above  others.  They 
do  not  aim  at  true  pleasures  themselves, 
but  turn  their  thoughts  upon  observing  the 
false  pleasures  of  other  men.    Such  people 
are  valetudinarians  in  society,  ana  they 
should  no  more  come  into  company  than  a 
sick  man  should  come  into  the  air.    If  a 
man  is  too  weak  to  bear  what  is  a  refresh- 
ment to  men  in  health,  he  must  still  keep 
his  chamber.  When  any  one  in  Sir  Roger  s 
company  complains  he  is  out  of  order,  he 
immediately  calls  for  some  posset-drink  for 
him;  for  wnirh  reason  that  sort  of  people 
who  are  ever  bewailing  their  constitution  in 
other  places  are  the  cheerfulest  imaginable 
when  he  is  present 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  so  many,  and 
they  not  reckoned  absurd,  shall  entertain 
those  with  whom  they  converse,  bv  giving 
them  the  history  of  their  pains  and  aches; 
and  imagine  such  narrations  their  quota  of 
the  conversation.  This  is  of  all  other  the 
meanest  help  to  discourse,  and  a  man  must 


not  think  at  all,  or  think  himself  very  in- 
significant, when  he  finds  an  account  of 
his  head-ache  answered  by  another's  ask- 
ing what  news  in  the  last  mail.  Mutual 
good-humour  is  a  dress  we  ought  to  appear 
in  whenever  we  meet,  and  we  should  make 
no  mention  of  what  concerns  ourselves 
without  it  be  of  matters  wherein  our  friends 
ought  to  rejoice:  but  indeed  there  are 
crowds  of  people  who  put  themselves  in  no 
method  of  pleasing  themselves  or  others; 
such  are  those  whom  we  usually  call  indo- 
lent persons.  Indolence  is,  methinks,  an 
intermediate  state  between  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  very  much  unl>ecoming  any  part 
of  our  life  after  we  are  cut  of  the  nurse's 
arms;  such  an  aversion  to  labour  creates 
a  constant  weariness,  and  one  would  think 
should  make  existence  itself  a  burden. 
The  indolent  man  descends  from  the  dig- 
nity of  his  nature,  and  makes  that  being 
which  was  rational  merely  vegetative.  His 
life  consists  only  in  the  mere  increase  and 
decay  of  a  body',  which,  with  relation  to  the 
B  st  of  the  world,  might  as  well  have  been 
uninformed,  as  the  habitation  of  a  reason-  . 
able  mind. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  life  of  that  extraordi- 
nary couple,  Harry  Tersett  and  his  lady. 
Harry  was  in  the  days  of  his  celibacy  one 
of  those  pert  creatures  who  have  much 
vivacitv  and  little  understanding;  Mrs.  Re- 
becca Quickly,  whom  he  married,  had  all 
that  the  fire  of  youth  and  lively  manner 
could  do  towards  making  an  agreeable  wo- 
man. These  two  people  of  seeming  merit 
fell  into  each  other's  arms;  and  passion 
being  sated,  and  no  reason  or  good  sense  in 
either  to  succeed  it,  their  life  is  now  at  a 
stand;  their  meals  are  insipid,  and  their 
time  tedious;  their  fortune  has  placed  them 
above  care,  and  their  loss  of  taste  reduced 
them  below  diversion.  W  hen  we  talk  of 
these  as  instances  of  inexistence,  we  do  not 
mean,  that  in  order  to  live  it  is  necessary 
we  should  always  be  in  jovial  crews,  or 
crowned  with  chaplcts  of  roses,  as  the 
merry  fellows  among  the  ancients  are  de- 
scribed; but  it  is  intended,  by  considering 
these  contraries  to  pleasure,  indolence  and 
too  much  delicacy,  to  show  that  it  is  pru- 
dence to  preserve  a  disposition  in  ourselves 
to  receive  a  certain  delight  in  all  we  hear 
and  see. 

This  portable  quality  of  good-humour 
seasons  all  the  parts  and  occurrences  we 
meet  with  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  are 
no  moments  lost;  but  they  all  pass  with  so 
much  satisf action,  that  the  heaviest  of  loads 
(when  it  is  a  load,)  that  of  time,  is  never 
felt  by  us.  Varilas  has  this  quality  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  communicates 
it  whenever  he  appears.  The  sad,  the 
merry,  the  severe,  the  melancholy,  show 
a  new  cheerfulness  when  he  comes  amongst 
them.  At  the  same  time  no  one  can  repeat 
any  thing  that  Varilas  has  ever  said  that 
deserves  repetition;  but  the  man  has  that 
I  innate  goodness  of  temper,  that  he  is  wcl- 
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come  to  every  body,  because  every  man 
thinks  he  is  so  to  him.  He  does  not 
seem  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the  mirth 
of  the  companv;  and  vet  upon  reflection 
you  find  it  all  happened  by  his  being  there. 
I  thought  it  was  whimsically  said  of  a  gen- 
tleman, that  if  Varilas  had  wit,  it  would  be 
the  best  wit  in  the  world.  It  is  certain, 
when  a  well-corrected  lively  imagination 
and  good-breeding  are  added  to  a  sweet 
disposition,  they  qualifv  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings,  as  well  as  pleasures  of  life. 

Men  would  come  into  company  with  ten 
times  the  pleasure  they  do,  if  they  were 
sure  of  hearing  nothing  which  would  shock 
them,  as  well  as  expected  what  would 
please  them. — When  we  know  every  per- 
son that  is  spoken  of  is  represented  bv  one 
who  has  no  ill-will,  and  every  thing  that  is 
mentioned  d  scribed  by  one  that  is  apt  to 
set  it  in  the  best  Light,  the  entertainment 
must  be  delicate,  because  the  cook  has 
nothing  brought  to  his  hand  but  what  is 
the  most  excellent  in  its  kind.  Beautiful 
pictures  are  the  entertainments  of  pure 
minds,  and  deformities  of  the  corrupted. 
It  is  a  degree  towards  the  life  of  angels, 
when  we  enjoy  conversation  wherein  (MFC 
in  nothing  presented  but  in  its  excellence: 
and  a  degree  towards  that  of  demons, 
where  nothing  is  shown  but  in  its  degene- 
racy. T. 
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Romulus,  rt  Liber  pater,  et  cum  Canon*  Pollux, 

Pout  inc<<nttn  facta,  deonim  in  tempfa  reeeptl ; 

I  him  terra*  hominiimque  cnlunt  genua,  aspera  bella 

Componunt,  agros  anaignant,  onpida  condunt; 

Ploravere  auia  nnn  rcspondere  favorem 

Spcratum  meritia:   Hot.  Lib.  S.  Ep.  i.  5. 

IMITATED. 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  fnme, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name, 
After  a  life  of  gen'rotn  toils  endur'd. 
The  Gaul  aubdu'd  or  property  secur'd. 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  utorm'd. 
Or  laws  pstablish'd,  and  the  world  refbrm'd ; 
Cloi'd  thnr  long  glories  with  a  sigh,  to  find 
Th'  unw  illing  gratitude  of  base  mankind.— Pope. 

'Censure,'  says  a  late  ingenious  author, 
*  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent.'  It  is  a  folly  for  an  eminent 
man  to  think  of  escaping  it.  and  a  weakness 
to  be  affected  with  it.  All  the  illustrious 
persons  of  antiquity,  and  indeed  of  everv 
age  in  the  world,  have  passed  through  this 
ficrv  persecution.  There  is  no  defence 
against  reproach  but  obscurity;  it  is  a  kind 
of  concomitant  to  greatness,  as  satires  and 
invectives  were  an  essential  part  of  a  Ro- 
man triumph* 

If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  cen- 
sure on  one  hand,  they  are  as  much  liable 
to  flatten'  on  the  other.  If  they  receive 
reproaches  which  are  not  due  to  them,  they 
likewise  receive  praises  which  thev  do  not 
deserve.  In  a  word,  the  man  in  a  high  post 
is  never  regarded  with  an  indifferent  eye, 
but  always  considered  as  a  friend  or  an  ene- 
my.   For  this  reason  persons  in  great  sta- 


tions have  seldom  their  true  characters 
drawn  till  several  years  after  their  deaths. 
Their  personal  friendships  and  enmities 
must  cease,  and  the  parties  thev  were  en- 
gaged in  be  at  an  end,  before  their  faults  or 
their  virtues  can  have  justice  done  them. 
When  writers  have  the  least  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  truth,  they  are  in  the  best 
disposition  to  tell  it- 
It  is  therefore  the  privilege  of  posterity 
to  adjust  the  characters  of  illustrious  per- 
sons, and  to  set  matters  right  between  those 
antagonists,  who  bv  their  rivalry  for  great- 
ness divided  a  whole  age  into  factions.  We 
can  now  allow  Cxsar  to  be  a  great  man, 
without  derogating  from  Pompcy,  and  cele- 
brate the  virtues  of  Cato  without  detracting 
from  those  of  Cxsar.  Every  one  that  has 
been  long  dead  has  a  due  proportion  of 

fir.iisc  allotted  him,  in  which,  whilst  he 
hed,  his  friends  were  too  profuse,  and  his 
enemies  too  sparing. 

According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calcu- 
lations, the  last  comet  that  made  its  ap- 

eearance  in  1680,  imbibed  so  much  heat 
y  its  approaches  to  the  sun,  that  it  would 
have  been  two  thousand  times  hotter  than 
red  hot  iron,  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that 
metal;  and  that  supposing  it  as  big  as  the 
earth,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
sun,  it  would  be  fifty  thousand  years  in 
cooling,  before  it  recovered  its  natural  tem- 
per. In  the  like  manner,  if  an  Englishman 
considers  the*  great  ferment  into  which  our 
political  world  is  thrown  at  present,  and 
low  intensely  it  is  heated  in  all  its  parts, 
le  cannot  suppose  that  it  will  cool  again  in 
less  than  three  hundred  years.  In  such  a 
tract  of  time  it  is  possible  that  the  heats  of 
the  present  age  mav  be  extinguished,  and 
our  several  classes  of  gre.it  men  represented 
under  their  proper  characters.  Some  emi- 
nent historian  may  then  probably  arise 
that  will  not  write  recent ibus  orf/w  (as  Ta- 
citus expresses  it,)  with  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  a  contemporary  author,  but 
make  an  impartial  distribution  of  fame 
among  the  great  men  of  the  present  age. 

I  cannot  forbear  entertaining  myself  very 
often  with  the  idea  of  such  an  imaginary 
historian  describing  the  reign  of  Anne  the 
first,  and  introducing  it  with  a  preface  to 
his  reader,  that  he  is  now  entering  upon  the 
most  shining  part  of  the  Kngiish  story. 
The  great  rivals  in  fame  will  be  then  dis- 
tinguished according  to  t1uir  respective 
merits,  and  shine  in  their  proper  points  of 
light.  Such  an  one  (says  the  historian) 
though  variously  represented  by  the  wri- 
ters of  his  own  age,  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  great 
application*  and  uncommon  integrity:  nor 
was  such  an  cue  (though  of  an  opposite 
party  and  interest)  Inferior  to  him  in  any 
of  these  respects.  The  several  antagonists 
who  now  endeavour  to  depreciate  one  an- 
other, and  arc  celebrated  or  traduced  by 
different  parties,  will  then  have  the  same 
body  of  admirers,  and  appear  illustrious  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  whole  British  nation. 
The  deserving  man,  who  can  now  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  esteem  of  but  half  his 
countrymen,  will  then  receive  the  appro- 
bations and  applauses  of  a  whole  age. 

Among  the  several  persons  that  flourish 
in  this  glorious  reign,  there  is  no  question 
but  such  a  future  historian,  as  the  person 
of  whom  I  am  speaking,  will  make  mention 
of  the  men  of  genius  and  learning,  who 
have  now  any  figure  in  the  British  nation. 
For  my  own  part,  I  often  flatter  myself  with 
the  honourable  mention  which  will  then  be 
made  of  me;  and  have  drawn  up  a  para- 
graph in  my  own  imagination  that  I  fancy 
will  not  be  altogether  unlike  what  will  be 
found  in  some  page  or  other  of  this  imagi- 
nary historian. 

It  was  under  this  reign,  says  he,  that  the 
Spectator  published  those  little  diurnal  es- 
says which  arc  still  extant.  We  know  very 
little  of  the  name  or  person  of  this  author, 
except  only  thai  he  was  a  man  of  very  short 
face,  extremely  addicted  to  silence,  and  so 
great  a  lover  of  knowledge,  that  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Grand  Cairo  for  no  other  reason, 
but  to  take  the  measure  of  a  pyramid.  His 
chief  friend  was  Sir  Roger  De  Coverlcy,  a 
whimsical  country  knight,  and  a  Templar 
whose  name  he  has  not  transmitted  to  us. 
He  lived  as  a  lodger  at  the  house  of  a 
widow-woman,  and  was  a  great  humourist 
in  all  parts  of  his  life.    This  is  all  we  can 
affirm  with  any  certainty  of  his  person  and 
character.    As  for  His  speculations,  not- 
withstanding the  several  obsolete  words  and 
obscure  phrases  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
we  still  understand  enough  of  them  to  sec 
the  diversions  and  characters  of  the  English 
nation  in  his  time;  not  but  that  we  are  to 
make  allowance  for  the  mirth  and  humour 
of  the  author,  who  has  doubtless  strained 
many  representations  ■  >f  things  beyond  the 
truth.  For  if  we  interpret  his  words  in  their 
literal  meaning,  we  must  suppose  that  wo- 
men of  the  first  quality  used  to  pass  away 
whole  mornings  at  a  puppet-show;  that 
they  attested  their  principles  by  their 
patches;  that  an  audience  would  sit  out  an 
evening,  to  hear  a  dramatical  performance 
written  in  a  language  which  they  did  not 
understand;  that  chairs  and  flower-pots 
were  introduced  as  actors  upon  the  British 
stage;  that  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  men 
ana  women  were  allowed  to  meet  at  mid- 
night in  masks  within  the  verge  of  the  court; 
with  manv  improbabilities  of  the  like  na- 
ture- We  must,  therefore,  in  these  and  the 
like  cases,  suppose  that  these  remote  hints 
and  allusions  aimed  at  some  certain  follies 
which  were  then  in  vogue,  and  which  at 
present  we  have  not  any  notion  of.  We 
may  guess  by  several  passages  in  the  specu- 
lations thai  there  were  writers  who  en- 
deavoured to  detr.ict  from  the  works  of  this 
author;  but  as  nothing  of  this  nature  is  come 
down  to  us,  we  cannot  guess  at#  any  objec- 
tions that  could  be  made  to  his'papcr.  If 
we  consider  his  style  with  that  indulgence 


which  we  must  show  to  old  English  writers, 

or  if  we  look  into  the  variety  of his  subjects, 

with  those  several  critical  dissertations, 

moral  reflections,      *      *      •      •  a 
»••*•••• 

The  following  part  of  the  paragraph  is 
so  much  to  my  advantage,  and  beyond  any 
thing  I  can  pretend  to,  that  I  hope  my  rea- 
der will  excuse  me  for  not  inserting  it. 

Ij. 
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 Luaus  aniron  detent  aliquando  dari, 

Ad  cogitanduiu  luclior  ut  redcat  fibi. 

PAWr.  Fab.  xir.  1 

The  mind  mijjht  Rnmetimes  to  be  diverted,  that  rt 
may  return  the  bettor  Jo  thinking 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  the  follow- 
ing letter  a  satire  upon  coquettes,  or  a  re- 
presentation of  their  several  fantastical  ac- 
complishments, or  what  other  title  to  give 
it;  but  as  it  is  I  shall  communicate  it  to  the 
public  It  will  sufficiently  explain  its  own 
intentions,  so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader 
at  length,  without  either  preface  or  post- 
script. 

'  Mr.  Spectatok,— Women  arc  armed 
with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and  some- 
times do  more  execution  with  them.  To 
the  end  therefore  that  ladies  may  be  entire 
mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  bear, 
I  have  erected  an  academy  for  the  training 
up  of  young  women  in  the  exercise  of  the 
fan,  according  to  the  most  fashionable  airs 
and  motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court. 
The  ladies  who  carry  fans  under  me  arc 
drawn  up  twice  a-day  in  my  great  hall, 
where  they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their 
arms,  and  exercised  by  the  following  words 
of  command: — Handle  your  fans,  Unfurl 
your  fans,  Discharge  your  fans,  Ground 
Vour  fans,  Recover  vour  fans,  Flutter  your 
fans. — By  the  right  observation  of  these  few 
plain  words  of  command,  a  woman  of  a  tole- 
rable genius,  who  will  apply  herself  dili- 
gently to  her  exercise  for  the  space  of  but 
one  half-year,  shall  be  able  to  give  her  fan 
all  the  graces  that  can  possibly  enter  into 
that  little  modish  machine. 

*  But  to  the  end  that  my  re;ulers  may 
form  to  themselves  a  right  notion  of  this  ex- 
ercise, I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in 
all  its  parts.  When  my  female  regiment 
is  drawn  up  in  array,  with  every  one  her 
weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  my  giving  the 
word  to  Handle  their  fans,  each  of  them 
shakes  her  fan  at  me  with  a  smile,  then 
gives  her  right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the 
shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fan,  then  lets  her  arms  fall 
in  an  easy  motion,  and  stands  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  next  word  of  command.  All 
this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and  is  generally 
learned  in  the  first  week. 

'  The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the 
fan,  in  which  are  comprehended  several 
little  flirts,  and  vibratiuns,  as  also  gradual 
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and  deliberate  openings,  with  many  volun- 
tary fallings  asunder  in  the  fan  itself,  that 
are  seldom  learned  under  a  month's  prac- 
tice. This  part  of  the  exercise  pleases  the 
spectators  more  than  any  other,  as  it  dis- 
covers on  a  sudden  an  infinite  number  of 
cupids,  garlands,  altars,  birds,  beasts,  rain- 
bows, and  the  like  agreeable  figures,  that 
display  themselves  to  view,  whilst  every 
one  in  the  regiment  holds  a  picture  in  her 
hand. 

'  Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge 
their  fans,  they  give  one  general  crack  that 
may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  exercise,  but  I 
have  several  ladies  with  me,  who  at  their 
first  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  a 
room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like 
a  pocket  pistol.  I  have  likewise  taken  care 
(in  order  to  hinder  young  women  from  let- 
ting off  their  fans  in  wrong  places  or  on  un- 
suitable occasions)  to  show  upon  what  sub- 

feet  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  come  in  properly, 
have  likewise  invented:  a  fan,  with  which 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  the  help  of  a  little  wind 
which  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the  largest 
sticks,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a 
woman  of  fifty  with  an  ordinary  fan. 

*  When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the 
word  of  command  in  course  is  to  ground 
their  fans.  This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her 
fan  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside  in 
order  to  take  up  a  pack  of  cards,  adjust  a 
curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or  apply 
herself  to  any  other  matter  of  importance. 
Tins  part  ot  the  exercise,  as  it  only  con- 
sists in  tossing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long 
table  (which  stands  by  for  that  purpose, ) 
may  be  learned  in  two  days'  time  as  well  as 
in  a  twelvemonth. 

'  When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  dis- 
armed, I  generally  let  them  walk  about  the 
room  for  some  time;  when  on  a  sudden 
(like  ladies  that  look  upon  their  watches 
after  a  long  visit)  they  all  of  them  hasten 
to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  in  a  hurry, 
and  place  themselves  in  their  proper  sta- 
tions upon  my  calling  out,  Recover  your 
fans.  This  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  diffi- 
cult, provided  a  woman  applies  her  thoughts 
to  it. 

•  The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and 
indeed  the  master-piece  of  the  whole  exer- 
cise; but  if  a  lady  does  not  mispend  her 
time,  she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it 
in  three  months.  I  generally  lay  aside  the 
dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of  the  summer 
for  the  teaching  this  part  of  the  exercise; 
for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce  Flutter 
your  fans,  the  place  is  filled  with  so  many 
zephyrs  and  gentle  breezes  as  are  very  re- 
freshing in  that  season  of  the  year,  though 
they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  ten- 
der constitution  in  any  other. 

'  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions 
to  be  made  use  of  an  the  flutter  of  a  fan. 


There  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modish 
flutter,  the  timorous  flutter,  the  confused 
flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the  amorous 
flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  scarce 
any  emotion  in  the  mind  which  does  not 
produce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan;  in- 
somuch, that  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  dis- 
ciplined lady,  I  know  very  well  whether 
she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.  I  have 
seen  a  fan  so  very  angry,  that  H  would  have 
been  dangerous  for  the  absent  lover  who 
provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind 
of  it;  and  at  other  times  so  very  languish- 
ing, that  I  have  been  glad  for  the  lady's 
sake  the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  it  I  need  not  add,  that  a  fan  is 
either  a  prude  or  coquette,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it.  To  con- 
clude my  letter,  I  must  acquaint  you  that  I 
^iave  from  my  own  observations  compiled  a 
little  treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  en- 
titled, The  Passions  of  the  ran;  which  I 
will  communicate  to  you,  if  you  think  it 
may  be  of  use  to  the  public  J  shall  have  a 
general  review  on  Thursday  next;  to  which 
you  shall  be  very  welcome  if  you  will  ho- 
nour it  with  your  presence.   I  am,  6cc 

•  P.  S.  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole 
art  of  gallanting  a  fan. 

•N.  B.  I  have  several  little  plain  fans 
made  for  this  use,  to  avoid  expense.'  L. 


I  •  *   -,c--»  (f 


 Sim  quivn 

Pperet  idem  :  sudet  multum,  frustr 
Auftu 


f  tich  all  micht  hope  to  imitate  with 
Yet  while  they 
Hnouid  nnd  loe 
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[uc  laborrl 
Port.  v.  HO. 

■  vr 

to  *»in. 

Frencu. 

My  friend,  the  divine,  having  been  used 
with  words  of  complaisance  (which  he 
thinks  could  be  properly  applied  to  no  one 
living,  and  I  think  could  be  only  spoken  of 
him,  and  that  in  his  absence,)  was  so  ex- 
tremely offended  with  the  excessive  way  of 
speaking  civilities  among  us,  that  he  made 
a  discourse  against  it  at  the  club,  which  he 
concluded  with  this  remark,  *  that  he  had 
not  heard  one  compliment  made  in  our  so- 
ciety since  its  commencement. '  Ever)'  one 
was  pleased  with  his  conclusion;  and  as- 
each  knew  his  good-will  to  the  rest,  he  was- 
convinced  that  the  many  professions  of 
kindness  and  service,  which  we  ordinarily- 
meet  with,  are  not  natural  where  the  heart 
is  well  inclined;  but  are  a  prostitution  of 
speech,  seldom  intended  to  mean  any  part 
of  what  they  express,  never  to  mean  all 
they  express.  Our  reverend  friend*  upon 
this  topic,  pointed  to  us  two  or  three  para- 
graphs on  this  subject  in  the  first  sermon 
of  the  first  volume  in  the  late  archbishop's, 
posthumous  works.*  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  read  any  thing  that  pleased  me  more,. 

*  See  Archbuhop  TilloUon**  Sermon  on  Sincerity,, 
from  John,  chap  i.  ver.  47.  being  the  Ia*t  disconrv?  I  Mr 
preached,  July  29,  1C04.  He  died  No*.  24. 
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and  as  it  is  the  praise  of  Longinus,  that  he 
speaks  of  the  sublime  in  a  style  suitable  to 
it,  so  one  may  say  of  this  author  upon  sin- 
cerity, that  he  abhors  any  pomp  of  rhetoric 
on  this  occasion,  and  treats  it  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  simplicity,  at  once  to  be  a 
preacher  and  an  example.  With  what 
command  of  himself  docs  he  lay  Ijefore  us, 
in  the  language  and  temper  of  his  profes- 
sion, a  fault,  which,  by  the  least  liberty  and 
warmth  of  expression,  would  be  the  most 
lively  wit  and  satire!  Hut  his  heart  was 
better  disposed,  and  the^ood  man  chastised 
the  great  wit  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was 
able  to  speak  as  follows: 

*  — Amongst  too  many  other  instances  of 
the  great  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the 
age  wherein  we  live,  the  great  and  general 
want  of  sincerity  in  conversation  is  none  of 
the  least.  The  world  is  grown  so  full  of 
dissimulation  and  compliment,  that  men's 
words  arc  hardly  any  signification  of  their 
thoughts;  and  if  any  man  measures  his 
words  by  his  heart,  and  speaks  as  he  thinks, 
and  does  not  express  more  kindness  to  every 
man,  than  men  usually  have  for  any  man, 
he  can  hardlv  cscajie  the  censure  of  want 
of  breeding.  The  old  English  plainness  and 
sincerity,  that  generous  integrity  of  nature, 
and  honesty  of  disposition,  which  always 
argues  true  greatness  of  mind,  and  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  undaunted  courage 
and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost 
amongst  us.  There  has  been  a  long  endea- 
vour to  transform  us  into  foreign  manners 
and  fashions,  and  to  bring  us  to  a  servile 
imitation  of  none  of  the  best  of  our  neigh- 
bours, in  some  of  the  worst  of  their  qualities. 
The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a-days 
so  swelled  with  vanity  and  compliment,  and 
so  surfeited  (as  I  may  say)  of  expressions 
of  kindness  and  respect,  that  if  a  man  that 
lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into 
the  world  again,  he  would  really  want  a 
dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand  his 
own  language,  and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic 
value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion,  and  would 
hardly  at  first  believe  at  what  a  low  rate 
the  highest  strains  and  expressions  of  kind- 
ness imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in  cur- 
rent payment:  and  when  he  should  come 
to  understand  it,  it  would  be  a  great  while 
l>efore  he  could  bring  himself  with  a  good 
countenance  and  a  good  conscience  to  con- 
verse with  men  upon  equal  terms,  and  in 
their  own  way. 

4  And  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether 
it  should  more  provoke  our  contempt  or  our 
pity,  to  hear  what  solemn  expressions  of 
respect  and  kindness  will  pass  between 
men.  almost  upon  no  occasion;  how  great 
honour  and  esteem  they  will  declare  for 
one  whom  perhaps  they  never  saw  before, 
and  how  entirely  they  arc  all  on  a  sudden 
devoted  to  his  sen  ice  and  interest,  for  no 
reason;  how  infinitely  and  eternally  obliged 
to  him,  for  nobenent;  and  how  extremely 
they  will  be  concerned  for  him,  yea  and 
afflicted  too,  for  no  cause.  I  know  it  is  said, 
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in  justification  of  this  hollow  kind  of  con- 
versation, that  there  is  no  harm,  no  real 
deceit  in  compliment,  but  the  matter  is  ' 
well  enough,  so  long  as  we  understand  one 
another;  et  verba  valent  ut  nummi,  "  words 
arc  like  money;"  and  when  the  current 
value  of  them  is  generally  understood,  no 
man  is  cheated  by  them.  This  is  something, 
if  such  words  were  any  tiling;  but  being 
brought  into  the  account,  they  are  mere 
cyphers.  However,  it  is  still  a  iust  matter 
of  complaint,  that  sincerity  and  plainness 
are  out  of  fashion,  and  that  our  language  is 
running  into  a  lie;  that  men  have  almost 
quite  perverted  the  use  of  speech,  and 
made  words  to  signify  nothing;  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  conversation  of  man- 
kind is  little  else  but  driving  a  trade  of  dis- 
simulation; insomuch,  that  it  would  make 
a  man  heartily  sick  and  weary  of  the  world 
to  see  the  little  sincerity  that  is  in  use  and 
practice  among  men. ' 

When  the  vice  is  placed  in  this  con- 
temptible light,  he  argues  unanswerably 
against  it,  in  words  and  thoughts  so  natural, 
that  any  man  who  reads  them  would  ima- 
gine he'himself  cculd  have  been  the  author 
of  them. 

•  If  the  show  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any 
thing,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better:  for  why 
does  any  man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that 
which  he  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it 
good  to  have  such  a  quality  as  he  pretends 
to?  For  to  counterfeit  ancf  dissemble,  is  to 

(nit  on  the  appearance  of  some  real  excel- 
ence.  Now  the  best  way  in  the  world  to 
seem  to  be  any  thing,  is  really  to  be  what 
he  would  seem  to  be.  Besides  that,  it  is 
many  times  as  troublesome  to  make  good 
the  pretence  of  a  good  quality,  as  to  have 
it;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it;  and  then 
all  his  pains  and  labour  to  seem  to  have  it, 
arc  lost.' 

In  another  part  of  the  same  discourse  he 
goes  on  to  show,  that  all  artifice  must  natu- 
rally tend  to  the  disappointment  of  him  that 
practises  it. 

'  Whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought 
to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is 
soon  over;  but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is 
perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man  under 
an  everlasting  jealousy  and  suspicion,  so 
that  he  is  not  "believed  when  he  speaks 
truth,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps  he  means 
honestly.  When  a  man  hath  once  forfeited 
the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  set  fast, 
and  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn,  neither 
truth  nor  falsehood. '  R. 
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rather  a  recovery  of  what  we  call  good 
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lrrecding,  if  nothing  were  to  jmss  amongst 
us  for  agreeable  which  was  the  least  trans- 
gression against  the  rule  of  life  called  de- 
corum, or  a  regard  to  decency.  This  would 
command  the  respect  of  mankind,  because 
it  carries  in  it  deference  to  their  good  opi- 
nion, as  humility  lodged  in  a  worthy  mind 
is  always  attended  with  a  certain  homage, 
which  "no  haughty  soul,  with  all  the  arts 
imaginable,  will  ever  be  able  to  purchase. 
Tuliy  says,  Virtue  and  decency  arc  so  nearly 
related,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them 
from  each  other  but  in  our  imagination. 
As  the  beauty  of  the  body  always  accom- 
panies the  health  of  it,  so  certainly  is  de- 
cency concomitant  to  virtue.   As  beauty  of 
body,  with  an  agreeable  carriage,  pleases 
the  eye,  and  that  pleasure  consists  in  that 
we  observe  all  the  parts  with  a  certain  ele- 
gance arc  proportioned  to  each  other;  so 
aoes  decency  of  behaviour  which  appears 
in  our  lives  obtain  the  approbation  of  all 
with  whom  we  converse,  from  the  order, 
consistency,  and  moderation  of  our  words 
and  actions.  This  flows  from  the  reverence 
we  bear  towards  evcrv  good  man,  and  to 
the  world  in  general;  for  to  be  negligent  of 
what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  docs  not  only 
show  you  arrogant  but  abandoned.   In  all 
these  considerations  we  are  to  distinguish 
how  one  virtue  differs  from  another.  As  it 
is  the  part  of  justice  never  to  do  violence,  it 
is  of  modesty  never  to  commit  offence.  In 
this  last  particular  lies  the  whole  force  of 
what  is  called  decency;  to  this  purpose  that 
excellent  moralist  above-mentioned  talks 
of  decency;  but  this  quality  is  more  easily 
comprehended  by  an  ordinary  capacity, 
than  expressed  with  all  his  eloquence.  This 
decency  of  behaviour  is  generally  trans- 
gresscu  among  all  orders  of  men;  nay,  the 
very  women,  though  themselves  created  as 
it  were  for  an  ornament,  arc  often  very 
much  mistaken  in  this  ornamental  part  of 
life.   It  would  methinks  be  a  short  rule  for 
behaviour,  if  every  young  lady,  in  her  dress, 
words,  and  actions,  were  only  to  recom- 
mend herself  as  a  sister,  daughter,  or  wife, 
and  make  herself  the  more  esteemed  in 
one  of  those  characters.  The  care  of  them- 
selves, with  regard  to  the  families  in  which 
women  arc  born,  is  the  best  motive  for 
their  being  courted  to  come  into  the  alli- 
ance of  other  houses.    Nothing  can  pro- 
mote this  end  more  than  a  strict  preserva- 
tion of  decency.  I  should  be  glad  if  a  certain 
equestrian  order  of  ladies,  some  of  whom 
one  meets  m  an  evening  at  every  outlet  of 
the  town,  would  take  this  subject  into  their 
serious  consideration.   In  order  thereunto, 
the  following  letter  may  not  be  wholly  un- 
worthy their  perusal. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Going  lately  to  take 
the  air  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  evenings 
this  season  has  produced;  as  I  was  admiring 
the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the  lively  colours 
of  the  fields,  and  the  variety  of  tnc  land- 
scape every  where  around  mc,  my  eyes 


were  suddenly  called  from  these  inanimate 
objects  bv  a  httle  party  of  horsemen  I  saw 
passing  the  road.  The  greater  part  of  them 
escaped  my  particular  observation,  by  rea- 
son that  my  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  a 
very  fair  youth  who  rode  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  seemed  to  have  been  dressed  by 
some  description  in  a  romance.    His  fea- 
tures, complexion,  and  habit,  had  a  re- 
markable effeminacy,  and  a  certain  lan- 
ruishing  vanity  appeared  in  his  air.  His 
lair,  well  curled  and  powdered,  hung  to  a 
considerable  length  on  his  shoulders,  and 
was  wantonly  tied,  as  if  by  the  hands  of  his 
mistress,  in  a  scarlet  riband,  which  played 
like  a  streamer  behind  him;  he  had  a  coat 
and  waistcoat  of  blue  camblet,  trimmed 
and  embroidered  with  silver;  a  cravat  of 
the  finest  lace;  and  wore,  in  a  smart  ccck, 
a  little  beaver  hat  edged  with  silver,  and 
made  more  sprightly  by  a  feather.  His 
horse,  too,  which  was  a  pacer,  was  adorned 
after  the  same  airy  manner,  and  seemed  to 
share  in  the  vanity  of  the  rider.    As  1  was 
pitying  the  luxury  of  this  young  person, 
who  appeared  to  nic  to  have  been  educated 
only  as  an  object  of  sight,  1  perceived  on 
my  nearer  approach,  and  as  I  turned  mv 
eyes  downward,  a  part  of  the  equipage  I 
had  not  observed  before,  which  was  a  pet- 
ticoat of  the  same  with  the  coat  and  waist- 
coat  After  this  discovery,  I  looked  again 
on  the  face  of  the  fair  Amazon  who  had 
thus  deceived  me,  and  thought  those  fea- 
tures which  had  before  offended  me  by 
their  softness,  were  now  strengthened  into 
as  improper  a  boldness;  and  though  her 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  seemed  to  be  formed 
with  perfect  symmetry,  I  am  not  certain 
whether  she,  who  in  appearance  was  a 
very  handsome  youth,  may  not  be  in  reality 
a  very  indifferent  woman. 

•  There  is  an  objection  whic  h  naturally 
presents  itself  against  these  occasional  per- 
plexities and  mixtures  of  dress,  which  is 
that  they  seem  to  break  in  upon  that  pro- 
priety and  distinction  of  appearance  in 
which  the  beauty  of  different  characters  is 
preserved;  and  if  they  should  be  more  tt  i  - 
oucnt  than  they  are  at  present,  would  look 
like  turning  our  public  assemblies  into  a 
general  masquerade.  The  nu.del  of  this 
Amazonian  hunting-habit  for  ladies,  was, 
as  I  take  it,  first  imported  from  France, 
and  well  enough  expresses  the  gayety  of  a 
people  who  are  taught  to  do  any  thing,  so  it 
be  with  an  assurance:  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  sits  awkwardly  yet  on  our  En- 
glish modesty.  The  petticoat  is  a  kind  of 
incumbrance  upon  it,  and  if  the  Amazons 
should  think  fit  to  go  on  in  this  plunder  of 
our  sex's  ornaments,  they  ought  to  add  to 
their  spoils,  and  complete  their  triumph 
over  us,  by  wearing  the  breeches.  • 


•  On  this  paware  Mr.  Drake  obeerTes. '  At  a  period 
when  the  ridtw/Ubtt  hat  forromr  a*  familiar  as  any 
other  mode  of  female  drew,  my  (air  reader*  will  pmba 
bly  »mib'  at  Ok*  reproof  and  appn  hfiiNion*  of  th»  Sp«*- 
tator;  time  baa  ascertained  its  utility  as  a  UaveAaaJ 
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■  If  it  be  natural  to  contract  insensibly  the 
manners  of  those  we  imitate,  the  lathes  who 
arc  pleased  with  assuming  our  dresses  will 
do  us  more  honour  than  we  deserve,  but 
they  will  do  it  at  their  own  expence.  %Why 
should  the  lovely  Camilla  deceive  us  in 
more  shapes  than  her  own,  and  affect  to  be 
represented  in  her  picture  with  a  gun  and  a 
spaniel;  while  her  elder  brother,  the  heir 
of  a  worthy  family,  is  drawn  in  silks  like 
Idl  sister?    The  dress  and  air  of  a  man  are 
not  well  to  be  divided;  and  those  who  would 
not  be  content  with  the  latter  ought  Defer 
to  think  of  assuming  the  firmer.    There  is 
so  large  a  portion  of  natural  agreeableness 
among  the  fair  sex  of  our  island,  that  they 
seem  betrayed  into  these  romantic  habits 
without  having  the  same  occasion  for  them 
with  their  inventors:  all  that  needs  to  be 
desired  of  them  is,  that  thev  would  be 
themselves,  that  is,  what  nature  designed 
them.  And  to  see  their  mistake  when  they 
depart  from  this,  let  them  look  upon  a  mail 
who  affects  the  softness  and  effeminacy  of  a 
woman,  to  learn  how  their  sex  must  appear 
to  us,  when  approaching  to  the  resemblance 
of  a  man.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant'  %  T. 
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 Id  arbitror 

Adprime  in  vita  ewe  utile,  um  quid  nimia. 

7Vr.  Andr.  Art  L  He.  1. 

I  take  it  to  bo  a  principal  rule  of  life,  not  to  be  too 
much  addicted  to  any  onr  thins. 

Too  much  of  any  thing  i*  pond  for  nnthinr. 

F.*f.  Pntr. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  values  him- 
self very  much  upon  what  he  calls  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  which  has  cost  him 
many  disasters  in  his  youth:  for  Will  rec  - 
kons every  misfortune  that  he  has  met  with 
among  the  women,  and  every  rencounter 
among  the  men,  as  parts  of  his  education* 
and  fancies  he  should  never  have  been  the 
man  he  is,  had  he  not  broke  windows, 
knocked  down  constables,  disturbed  honest 
people  with  his  midnight  serenades,  and 
beat  up  a  lewd  woman's  quarters,  when  he 
was  a  young  fellow.  The  engaging  in  ad- 
\  entures  of  this  nature  Will  calls  the  study- 
ing of  mankind;  and  terms  this  knowledge 
•  t  the  town,  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Will  ingenuously  confesses  that  for  half  his 
life  his  head  ached  every  morning  with 
reading  of  men  overnight;  and  at  present 
comforts  himself  under  certain  pains  which 
be  endures  from  time  to  time,  that  without 
them  he  could  w>t  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  gallantries  of  the  age.  This  Will 
looks  upon  as  the  learning  of  a  gentleman, 

foy  '  believe,  neither  the  chastity  nor  the  mo- 
desty of  the  art  has  suffered  )>y  th-  experiment  J'nui.l 
our  amiable  moralist  revisit  the  light  of  day.  be  would 
bar*  infinitely  more  reason  to  be  shocked  at  the  present 
tlallic  fashion  of  coins  oearly.jisiked.  tban  at  the  warm 
revering  of  broadcloth  usurped  hy  th*  beauties  of  his 
,J»y  "  Dr*lu'$  K3Mf*,\it\  in  p  42 


and  regards  all  other  kinds  of  science  as  the 
accomplishments  of  one  whom  he  calls  a 
scholar,  a  bookish-man,  or  a  philosopher. 

For  these  reasons  Will  shmcs  in  mixed 
company,  where  he  has  the  discretion  not 
to  go  out  of  his  depth,  and  has  often  a  cer- 
tain way  of  making  his  real  ignorance  ap- 
pear a  seeming  one.  Our  club  however  has 
frequently  caught  him  tripping,  at  which 
times  they  never  spare  him.  For  as  Will 
often  insults  us  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
town,  we  sometimes  take  our  revenge  upon 
him  by  our  knowledge  of  books. 

He  was  last  week  producing  two  or  three 
letters  which  he  writ  in  his  vouth  to  a 
coquette  lady.  The  raillery  of  them  was 
natural,  and  well  enough  for  a  mere  man 
of  the  town;  but,  very  unluckily,  several  of 
the  words  were  wrong  s]>elt  Will  laughed 
this  off  at  first  as  well  as  he  could;  but  find- 
ing himself  pushed  on  all  sides,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Templar,  he  told  us  with  a 
little  passion,  that  he  never  liked  pedantry 
in  spelling,  and  that  he  spelt  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  not  like  a  scholar:  upon  this  Will 
had  recourse  to  his  old  topic  ot  showing  the 
narrow-spiritedness,  the  pride  and  ignor- 
ance of  pedants;  which  he  carried  so  far, 
that  upon  mv  retiring  to  my  lodgings,  I 
could  not  forbear  throwing  together  such 
reflections  as  occurred  to  me  upon  that 
subject. 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among 
books,  and  is  able  to  talk  of  nothing  else,  is 
a  very  indifferent  companion,  and  what  we 
call  a  pedant.  But,  mcthinks,  wc  should 
enlarge  the  title,  and  give  it  to  every  one 
that  does  not  know  how  to  think  out  of  his 
profession  and  particular  way  of  life. 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere, 
man  of  the  town?  Bar  liim  the  play-houses 
a  catalogue  of  the  reigning  beauties,  and  an 
account  of  a  few  fashionable  distempers 
that  have  befallen  him,  and  you  strike  him 
dumb.  How  many  a  pretty  gentleman's 
knowledge  lies  all  within  the  verge  of  the 
court!  He  will  tell  you  the  names  of  the 
principal  favourites,  repeat  the  shrewd  sav- 
ings of  a  man  of  quality,  whisper  an  intrigue 
that  is  not  yet  blown  upon  bv  common  fame: 
or,  if  the  sphere  of  his  ob|ervations  is  a 
little  larger  than  ordinary,  will  perhaps 
enter  into  all  the  incidents,  turns  and  revo- 
lutions in  a  game  of  ombre.  When  he  has 
gone  thus  far  he  bus  shown  you  the  whole 
circle  of  his  accomplishments,  his  parts  are 
drained,  and  he  is  disabled  from  any  farther 
conversation.  What  arc  these  bnt  rank 
pedants?  and  yet  these  are  the  men  who 
value  themselves  most  on  their  exemption 
from  the  pedantry  of  colleges. 

I  might  here  mention  the  military  pedant 
who  always  talks  in  a  camp,  and  is  storm- 
ing towns,  making  lodgments,  and  fighting 
battles  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other.  Every  thing  he  speaks  smells  of 
gunpowder;  if  you  take  away  his  artillery 
from  him,  he  lias  not  a  word  to  say  for 
himself.   I  might  likewise  mention  the  Irw 
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pedant,  that  is  perpetually  putting  cases, 
repeating  the  transactions  of  Westminster- 
hall,  wrangling  with  you  upon  the  most  in- 
different circumstances  of  life,  and  not  to  be 
convinced  of  the  distance  of  a  place,  or  of 
the  most  trivial  point  in  conversation,  but 
by  dint  of  argument  The  state  pedant  is 
wrapt  up  in  news,  and  lost  in  politics.  If 

Jou  mention  either  of  the  kings  of  Spain  or 
'oland,  he  talks  very  notably;  but  if  you 
go  out  of  the  Gazette,  you  drop  him.  In 
short,  a  mere  courtier,  a  mere  soldier,  a 
mere  scholar,  a  mere  any  thing,  is  an  in- 
sipid pedantic  character, 'and  equally  ridi- 
culous. 

Of  all  the  species  of  pedants,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  the  booK-pedant  is  much 
the  most  supportable;  he  has  at  least  an 
exercised  understanding,  and  a  head  which 
is  full  though  confused,  so  that  a  man  who 
converses  with  him  may  often  receive  from 
him  hints  of  things  that  are  worth  knowing, 
and  what  he  may  possibly  turn  to  his  own 
advantage,  though  they  are  of  little  use  to 
the  owner.  The  worst  kind  of  pedants 
among  learned  men,  are  such  as  arc  natu- 
rally endued  with  a  very  small  share  of 
common  sense,  and  have  read  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  without  taste  or  distinction. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  learning,  like  travel- 
ling, and  all  other  methods  of  improvement, 
as  it  finishes  good  sense,  so  it  makes  a  silly 
man  ten  thousand  times  more  insufferable, 
by  supplying  variety  of  matter  to  his  im- 
pertinence, and  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  abounding  in  absurdities. 

Shallow  pedants  cry  up  one  another  much 
more  than  men  of  solid  and  useful  learning. 
To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor,  or 
collector  of  a  manuscript,  you  would  take 
him  for  the  glory  of  the  commonwealth  of 
letters,  and  the  wonder  of  his  age,  when 

Eerhaps  upon  examination  you  find  that  he 
as  only  rectified  a  Greek  particle,  or  laid 
out  a  whole  sentence  in  proper  commas. 

They  are  obliged  indeed  to  be  thus  lavish 
of  their  praises,  that  they  may  keep  one 
another  in  countenance;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
if  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  is  not 
capable  of  making  a  man  wise,  has  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arro- 
gant "l  .  «  ,  L. 
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 Hinc  tibi  copim 

Manabit  ad  plenum,  brnienn 
Kuril  bonurum  opukrnta  corn  a. 

Hot.  Lib.  1.  Od.  mi.  14. 
Here  plenty'!  liberal  horn  anal!  pour 
Of  fruit*  for  thee  a  copioua  ahow'r. 
Rich  honours  of  the  quiet  plain. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from 
my  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlcy  to  pass 
away  a  month  with  him  in  the  country,  I 
last  week  accompanied  him  thither,  and 
am  settled  with  him  for  some  time  at  his 
country-house,  where  I  intend  to  form  seve- 
ral of  my  ensuing  speculations.  Sir  Roger, 


who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  my  hu- 
mour, lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I 
please,  dine  at  his  own  table  or  in  my 
chamber,  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  no- 
thing without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country  come  to  see 
him,  he  only  shows  me  at  a  distance.  As  I 
have  been  walking  in  his  fields,  1  have  ob- 
served them  stealing  a  sight  of  me  over  a 
hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring; 
them  not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  1 
hated  to  be  stared  at 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's 
family,  because  it  consists  of  sober  and  staid 
persons;  for  as  the  knight  is  the  best  mus- 
ter in  the  world,  he  seldom  changes  his  ser- 
vants; and  as  he  is  beloved  by  all  about 
him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving 
him:  by  this  means  his  domestics  arc  all  in 
years,  and  grown  old  with  their  master. 
You  would  take  his  valet  de  chambre  for 
his  brother,  his  butler  is  gray-hcadt  d,  his 
groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men  that  1  have 
ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  looks 
of  a  privy  counsellor.  You  see  the  good- 
ness of  the  master  even  in  the  old  house- 
dog, and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the 
stable  with  gr§at  care  and  tenderness  out  of 
regard  to  his  past  services,  though  he  has 
been  useless  for  several  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  the  joy  that  appeared  in  the 
countenances  of  these  ancient  domestics 
upon  my  friend's  arrival  at  his  country-seat 
Some  of  them  could  not  refrain  from  tears 
at  the  sight  of  their  old  master;  even*  one 
of  them  pressed  forward  to  do  something 
for  him,  and  seemed  discouraged  if  thev 
were  not  employed.  At  the  same  time  the 
good  old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  fa- 
ther and  the  master  of  the  faniih ,  tempered 
the  inquiries  after  his  own  affairs  with  seve- 
ral kind  questions  relating  to  themselves. 
This  humanity  and  good-nature  engages 
even'  body  to  him,  so  that  when  he  is  plea- 
sant upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  arc  in 
good  humour,  and  none  so  much  as  the  per- 
son whom  he  diverts  himself  with:  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  in- 
firmity of  old  age,  it  is  easy  for  a  stander-by 
to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  of 
all  his  servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the 
particular  care  of  his  butler,  who  is  a  \et  v 
prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
his  fellow-servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of 
pleasing  me,  because  they  have  often  heard 
their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular 
friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is 
diverting  himself  in  the  woods  or  the  fields, 
is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with 
Sir  Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the 
nature  of  a  chaplain  above  thirty  years. 
This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense 
and  some  learning,  of  a  very  regular  life 
and  obliging  conversation :  he  heartily  loves 
Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  much 
in  the  old  knight's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives 
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in  the  family  rather  as  a  relation  than  a 
dependent. 

1  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers 
that  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  amidst  a]l  his 
good  qualities,  is  something  of  a  humorist; 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfec- 
tions, are  as  it  were  tinged  by  a  certain  ex- 
travagance, which  makes  them  particularly 
his,  and  distinguishes  them  from  those  of 
other  men.  This  cast  of  mind,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders 
his  conversation  highly  agreeable,  and  more 
delightful  than  the  same  degree  of  sense 
and  virtue  would  appear  in  their  common 
and  ordinary  colours.  As  I  was  walking 
with  him  last  night,  he  asked  me  how  I 
liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  just  now 
mentioned?  and  without  staying  for  mv  an- 
swer told  me,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
insulted  with  Latin  and  (» ruck  at  his  own 
table;  for  which  reason  he  desired  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  his  at  the  university  to  find 
him  out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plain  sense 
than  much  learning,  of  a  good  aspect,  a 
clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  pos- 
^  I  able,  a  man  that  understood  a  little  of  back- 
gammon. *  My  friend,'  sa\s  Sir  Roger, 
•found  me  out  this  gentleman,  who,  besides 
the  endowments  required  of  him,  is,  they 
tell  me,  a  good  scholar,  though  he  does  not 
show  it-  I  nave  given  him  the  parsonage  of 
the  parish ;  and  because  I  know  his  value, 
have  settled  upon  him  a  good  annuity  for 
life.  If  he  outlives  me,  he  shall  find  that  he 
was  higher  in  mv  esteem  than  perhapi  he 
thinks  he  is.  He  has  now  been  with  me 
thirty  years;  and  though  he  does  not  know 
I  have'  taken  notice  of  it,  has  never  in  all 
that  time  asked  any  thing  of  me  for  him- 
self, though  he  is  every  day  soliciting  me 
for  something  in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of 
my  tenants  his  parishioners.  There  has  not 
been  a  law-suit  in  the  parish  since  he  has 
lived  among  them;  if  any  dispute  arises 
they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  deci- 
sion; if  thev  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judg- 
ment, which  I  think  never  happened  above 
once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me. 
At  his  first  settling  with  me,  t  made  him  a 
present  of  all  the  good  sermons  which  have 
been  printed  in  English,  and  only  begged 
of  him  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pro- 
nounce one  of  them  in  the 'pulpit.  Accord- 
ingly he  has  digested  them  into  such  a 
aeries,  that  they  follow  one  another  natu- 
rally, and  make  a  continued  system  of  prac- 
tical divinity. ' 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story, 
the  gentleman  we  were  talking  of  came  tip 
to  us;  and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him 
•who  preached  to-morrow  (for  it  was  Satur- 
day night,)  told  us  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph* 
in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  after- 
noon. He  then  showed  us  his  list  of  preach- 
ers for  the  whole  year,  where  I  saw  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  archbishop  Tillot- 
aon,  bishop  Saundcrson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr. 


•  Dr.  Fleetwood. 


Calamy,  with  several  living  authors  who 
have  published  discourses  of  practical  di- 
vinity. I  no  sooner  saw  this  venerable  man 
in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very  much  approved  of 
my  friend  s  insisting  upon  the  qualifications 
of  a  good  aspect  and  a  clear  voice;  for  I  was 
so  cnarmeu  with  the  gracefulness  of  his 
figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  dis- 
courses he  pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never 
passed  any  time  more  to  my  satisfaction. 
A  sermon'  repeated  after  this  manner,  is  ' 
like  the  composition  of  a  poet  in  the  mouth  •  " 
of  a  graceful  actor.  i 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our 
country  clergy  would  follow  this  example; 
and  instead  of  wasting  their  spirits  in  labo- 
rious compositions  of  their  own,  would  en- 
deavour after  a  hands  me  elocution,  and 
all  those  other  talents  that  are  proper  to 
enforce  what  has  been  penned  by  greater 
masters.  This  would  not  only  l>c  more  easy 
to  themselves,  but  more  edifying  to  the 
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jEnopn  inrrntrm  Rtatunm  poaurrr  Attici, 
St v unique  mllocarunt  rternn  in  nasi. 
Patere  honoria  tcirmt  ut  cuncti*  viam. 

PUdr.  Ep.  I.  2. 

Tfk*  Athenian*  erected  n  larre  *tatue  to  AWtp  and 
placed  hi m.  though  a  »lnve.  mi  n  tutting  pedcrtal;  to 
•how.  that  the  way  to  honour  lies  open  indifferently 
to  all. 

The  reception,  manner  of  attendance, 
undisturbed  freedom  and  quiet,  which  I 
meet  with  here  in  the  country,  has  con- 
firmed me  in  the  opinion  I  always  had,  that 
the  general  corruption  of  manners  in  ser- 
vants is  owing  to  the  conduct  of  masters. 
The  aspect  of  even  one  in  the  family  car- 
ries so  much  satisfaction,  that  it  appears  he 
knows  the  happy  lot  which  has  befallen 
him  in  being  a  member  of  it  There  is  one 
particular  which  I  have  seldom  seen  but  at 
Sir  Roger's;  it  is  usual  in  all  other  places, 
that  servants  fly  from  the  jxirts  of  the  house 
through  which  their  master  is  passing;  on 
the  contrary,  here  they  industriously  place 
themselves  in  his  way ;  and  it  is  on  both 
sides,  as  it  were,  understood  as  a  visit, 
when  the  servants  appear  without  calling. 
This  proceeds  from  the  humane  and  equal 
temper  of  the  man  of  the  house,  who  also 
perfectly  well  knows  how  to  enjoy  a  great 
estate  with  such  economy  as  ever  to  be 
much  beforehand.  This  makes  his  own 
mind  untroubled,  and  consequently  unapt 
to  vent  peevish  expressions,  or  give  pas- 
sionate or  inconsistent  orders  to  those  about 
him.  Thus  respect  and  love  go  together; 
and  a  certain  cheerfulness  in  performance 
of  their  duty  is  the  particular  distinction  of 
the  lower  part  of  this  family.  When  a  ser- 
vant is  called  before  his  master,  he  does 
not  come  with  an  expectation  to  hear  him- 
self rated  for  some  trivial  fault,  threatened 
to  be  stripped,  or  used  with  any  other  un- 
becoming language,  which  mean  masters 
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often  give  to  worthy  servants;  bat  it  is  often 
to  know,  what  road  he  took,  that  he  came 
so  readily  back  according  to  order;  whe- 
ther  he  passed  by  such  a  ground;  if  the  old 
nun  who  rents  it  is  in  good  health;  or  whe- 
ther he  gave  Sir  Rear's  love  to  him,  or 
the  like. 

A  man  who  preserves  a  respect  founded 
on  his  benevolence  to  his  dependents  lives 
rather  like  a  prince  than  a  master  in  his 
family;  his  orders  are  received  as  favours 
rather  than  duties;  and  the  distinction  of 
approaching  him  is  part  of  the  reward  for 
executing  what  b  commanded  by  him. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which 
my  friend  excels  in  his  management,  which 
is,  the  manner  of  rewarding  bis  servants. 
He  has  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  giving 
his  cast  clothes  to  be  worn  by  valets  has  a 
vcrv  ill  effect  upon  little  minds,  and  creates 
a  silly  sense  of  equality  between  the  par- 
ties, m  persons  affected  onlv  with  outward 
things.  1  have  heard  him  often  pleasant  on 
this  occasion,  and  describe  a  young  gentle- 
man abusing  his  man  in  that  coat,  which  a 
month  or  two  before  was  the  roost  pleasing 
distinction  he  wa?  conscious  of  in  Himself. 
He  would  turn  his  discourse  still  more  plea- 
santly upon  the  bounties  of  the  ladies  of  this 
kind;  and  I  have  heard  him  say  he  knew  a 
fine  woman,  who  distributed  rewards  and 
punishments  in  giving  becoming  or  unbe- 
coming dresses  to  her  maids. 

But  my  good  friend  is  above  these  little 
instances  of  good- will,  in  bestowing  only 
trifles  on  his  servants;  a  good  servant  to 
him  is  sure  of  having  it  in  his  choice  very 
soon  of  being  no  servant  at  all-  As  I  before 
observed,  he  is  so  good  a  husband,  and 
knows  so  thoroughly  that  the  skill  of  the 
purse  »  the  cardinal  virtue  of  this  life;  I 
say,  he  knows  so  well  that  frugality  is  the 
support  of  generositv,  that  he  can  often 
spare  a  large  fine  when  a  tenement  falls, 
and  give  that  settlement  to  a  good  servant 
who  has  a  mind  to  go  into  the  world,  or 
make  a  stranger  pay  the  fine  to  that  ser- 
vant, for  his  more  comfortable  maintenance, 
if  he  stays  in  his  service. 

A  man  of  honour  and  generosity  considers 
it  would  be  miserable  to  himself  to  have  no 
will  but  that  cf  another,  though  it  were  of 
the  best  person  breathing,  and  for  that  rea- 
vn  goes  on  as  fast  as  he  is  able  to  put  his 
sen  ants  into  independent  livelihoods.  The 
greatest  part  of  Sir  Roger's  estate  is  ten- 
anted by  persons  who  have  served  himself 
or  his  ancestors.  It  was  to  me  extremely 
pleasant  tn  observe  the  visitants  from  seve- 
ral parts  to  welcome  his  arrival  into  the 
country:  and  all  the  difference  that  I  could 
take  notice  of  between  the  late  servants 
who  came  to  see  him,  and  those  who  staid 
in  the  famih  ,  was  that  these  latter  were 
looked  upon 'as  finer  gentlemen  and  better 


; 


Hiis  manumission  and  placing  them  in  a 
way  of  livelihood,  I  look  upon  as  only  what 
is  due  to  a  good  servant;  which  encourage- 


ment will  make  his  successor  be  as  dihgent, 

as  humble,  and  as  readv  as  he  was.  There 
is  something  wonderful  "in  the  narrowness  of 
those  minds,  which  can  be  pleased,  and  be 
Darren  cf  tx-unty  to  those  who  please  them. 

One  might,  on  this  occasion,  recount  the 
sense  that  great  persons  in  all  ages  have 
had  of  the  merit  of  their  dependents,  and 
the  heroic  services  which  men  have  ckoe 
their  masters  in  the  extremity  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  shown  to  their  undr.ne  pat  runs, 
that  fortune  was  all  the  difference  between 
them;  but  as  I  design  this  my  spcciuation 
only  as  a  gentle  admonition  to  thankless 
masters,  I  shall  n<  t  go  cut  of  the  occur- 
rences of  common  lite,  but  assert  it  as  a 
general  observation,  that  1  never  saw,  but 
in  Sir  Roger's  family,  and  one  or  two  more, 
^oud  servants  treated  as  they  ou^ht  to  be. 
Sir  Roger's  kindness  extends  to  their  chil- 
dren's children,  and  this  \  cry  morning  he 
sent  his  coachman's  grand  sen  to  prentice. 
I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  account 
of  a  picture  in  his  gallery,  where  there  are 
many  which  *  ill  deserve  my  future  ob- 
scr\  at  ion. 

At  the  vers"  upper  end  of  this  handsome 
structure  I  saw  the  portraiture  oi  two  young 
men  standing  in  a  titer,  the  one  naked,  the 
other  in  liven.  The  person  supported 
seemed  half  dead,  but  still  so  much  alive  as 
to  show  in  his  face  cxauisitc  jov  and  love 
towards  the  other.  1  thought  the  fainting 
figure  resembled  mv  friend  Sir  Roger:  and 
looking  at  the  butler  who  stood  by  me.  for 
an  account  of  it,  he  informed  me  that  the 
person  in  the  liven-  was  a  servant  cf  Sir 
Roger's,  who  stood  on  the  shore  while  ms 
master  was  swimming,  and  observing  him 
taken  with  some  sudden  illness,  and  sink 
under  water,  jumped  in  and  saved  him. 
He  told  me  Sir  Roger  took  off  the  dress  he 
was  in  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  and  bv  a 
sreat  bountv  at  that  time,  followed  by  his 
favour  ever  since,  had  made  him  master  of 
that  prettv  seat  which  we  saw  at  a  distance 
as  we  came  to  this  house.  I  remembered 
indeed  Sir  Roger  said,  there  lived  a  very 
worthv  gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  highly 
obliged,  without  mentioning  any  thin^  fur- 
ther. L'pon  mv  looking  a  little  dissausried 
at  some  part  of  the  picture,  my  attendant 
informed  me  that  it  was  against  Sir  Roger  * 
will,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman himself,  that  he  was  drawn  in  the 
habit  in  which  he  had  saved  his 

R. 
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As  I  was  yesterday  morning  walking 


with  Sir  Roger  before  his  house,  a 
fellow  brought  him  a  huge  fish,  which, 
told  him,  Mr.  William  Wimble*  had  caught 
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that  very  morning;  and  that  he  presented  it 
with  his  service  to  him,  and  intended  to 
come  and  dine  with  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  delivered  a  letter,  which  my  friend  read 
to  me  as  soon  as  the  messenger  left  him. 

"Sir  Roger, — I  desire  you  to  accept  of 
a  jack,  which  is  the  best  I  have  caught 
this  season.  I  intend  to  come  and  stav  with 
you  a  week,  and  see  how  the  perch  bite  in 
the  Black  river.  I  observed  with  some 
concern,  the  last  time  I  saw  you  upon  the 
bowling-green,  that  your  whip  wanted  a 
lash  to  it:  1  will  bring  half  a  dozen  with  me 
that  1  twisted  last  week,  which  I  hope  will 
serve  you  all  the  time  you  are  in  the  country. 
I  have  not  been  out  of  the  saddle  for  six 
davs  last  past,  having  been  at  Eton  with 
Sir  John's  eldest  son.  He  takes  to  his 
learning  hugely. — I  am  sir,  your  humble 

« WILL  WIMBLE. ' 

This  extraordinary  letter,  and  message 
that  accompanied  it,  made  me  very  curious 
to  know  the  character  and  quality  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  sent  them;  which  I  found  to  be 
as  follows.— Will  Wimble  is  younger  bro- 
ther to  a  baronet,  and  descended  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Wimbles.  He  is  now 
between  forty  and  fifty;  but  being  bred  to 
no  business,  and  born  to  no  estate,  he  gene- 
rally lives  with  his  elder  brother  as  su- 
perintendent of  his  game.  He  hunts  a  pack 
of  dogs  better  than  any  man  in  the  country, 
and  is  very  famous  for  finding  out  a  hare. 
He  is  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  little 
handicrafts  of  an  idle  man.  He  makes  a 
May-fly  to  a  miracle;  and  furnishes  the 
whole  country  with  angle-rods.  As  he  is 
a  good-natured  officious  fellow,  and  very 
much  esteemed  upon  account  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  is  a  welcome  guest  at  every  house, 
and  keeps  up  a  good  correspondence  among 
all  the  gentlemen  about  him.  He  carries 
•  a  tulip  root  in  his  pocket  from  one  to  an- 
other, or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a 
couple  of  friends  that  live  perhaps  in  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  country.  Will  is  a  parti- 
cular favourite  of  all  the  young  heirs,  whom 
he  frequently  obliges  with  a  net  that  he 
has  weaved,  or  a  setting-dog  that  he  has 
made  himself.  He  now  and  then  presents 
a  pair  of  garters  of  his  own  knitting  to  their 
mothers  or  sisters;  and  raises  a  great  deal 
of  mirth  among  them,  by  enquiring,  as  often 
as  he  meets  them,  "how  they  wear!" 
These  gentleman-like  manufactures  and 
obliging  little  humours  make  Will  the  dar- 
ling of  the  country. 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  charac- 
ter of  him,  when  he  saw  him  make  up  to 
us  with  two  or  three  hazlc  twigs  in  his 
hand  that  he  had  cut  in  Sir  Roger's  woods, 
as  he  came  through  them,  in  his  way  to  the 
house.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  ob- 
serve on  one  side  the  hearty  and  sincere 
welcome  with  which  Sir  Roger  received 
him,  and  on  the  other,  the  secret  joy  which 


his  guest  discovered  at  sight  of  the  good  old 
knight  After  the  first  salutes  were  over, 
Will  desired  Sir  Roger  to  lend  him  one  of 
his  servants  to  carrv  a  set  of  shuttlecocks 
he  had  with  him  in  a  little  box,  to  a  lady  that 
lived  about  a  mile  off,  to  whom  it  seems  he 
had  promised  such  a  present  for  above  this 
half  year.  Sir  Roeers  back  was  no  sooner 
turned  but  honest  Will  began  to  tell  me  of 
a  large  cock  pheasant  that  he  had  sprung 
in  one  of  the  neighbouring  woods,  with  two 
or  three  other  adventures  of  the  same  na- 
ture. Odd  and  uncommon  characters  arc 
the  game  that  I  look  for,  and  most  delight 
in;  for  which  reason  I  was  as  much  pleased 
with  the  novelty  of  the  person  that  talked 
to  me,  as  he  could  be  for  his  life  with 
the  springing  of  a  pheasant,  and  therefore 
listened  to  him  with  more  than  ordinary 
attention. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discourse  the  bell 
rung  to  dinner,  where  the  gentleman  I 
have  been  speaking  of  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  huge  jack  he  had  caught,  serv  ed 
up  for  the  first  dish  in  a  most  sumptuous 
manner.  Upon  our  sitting  down  to  it  he 
gave  us  a  long  account  how  he  had  hooked 
it,  played  with  it,  foiled  it,  and  at  length 
drew  it  out  upon  the  bank,  with  several 
other  particulars  that  lasted  all  the  first 
course.  A  dish  of  wild  fowl  that  came 
afterwards  furnished  conversation  for  the 
rest  of  the  dinner,  which  concluded  with 
a  late  invention  of  Will's  for  improving  the 
quail-pipe. 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after 
dinner,  I  was  secretly  touched  with  com- 
passion towards  the  honest  gentleman  that 
had  dined  with  us;  and  could  not  but  con- 
sider with  a  great  deal  of  concern,  how  so 
good  a  heart  and  such  busy  hands  were 
wholly  employed  in  trifles;  that  so  much 
humanity  should  be  so  little  beneficial  to 
others,  and  so  much  industry  so  little  ad- 
vantageous to  himself.  The  same  temper 
of  mind  and  application  to  affairs  might 
have  recommended  him  to  the  public 
esteem,  and  have  raised  his  fortune  in  an- 
other station  of  life.  What  good  to  his 
country  or  himself  might  not  a  trader  or  a 
merchant  have  done  with  such  useful 
though  ordinarv  qualifications? 

Will  Wimble's  is  the  case  cf  manv  a 
younger  brother  of  a  great  family,  who  had 
rather  see  their  children  starve  like  gentle- 
men, than  thrive  in  a  trade  or  profession 
that  is  beneath  their  quality.  This  humour 
fills  several  parts  of  Europe  with  pride  and 
beggary.  It  is  the  happiness  of  a  trading 
nation  'like  ours,  that  the  younger  sons, 
though  incapable  of  any  liberal  art  or  pro- 
fession, may  be  placed  in  such  a  way  of 
life,  as  may  perhaps  enable  them  to*  vie 
'  with  the  best  of  their  fimily.  Accordingly 
j  we  find  several  citizens  that  were  launched 
into  the  world  with  narrow  fortunes,  rising 
by  an  honest  industry  to  greater  estates 
than  those  of  their  elder  brothers.  It  is 
not  improbable  but  Will  was  formerly  tried 
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at  divinity,  law,  or  physic;  and  that  finding 
his  genius  did  not  lie  that  way,  his  parents 
g^ave  him  up  at  length  to  his  own  inven- 
tions. But  certainly,  however  improper 
he  might  have  been  for  studies  of  a  tiigner 
nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for 
the  occupations  of  trade  and  commerce. 
As  I  think  this  a  point  which  cannot  be  too 
much  inculcated,  I  shall  desire  my  reader 
to  compare  what  I  have  here  written  with 
what  I  have  said  in  my  twenty-first  specu- 
lation. L. 


No.  109.]    Thursday,  July  5,  1711. 
Abnormis  sapiens—      Har.  Lib.  2.  Sat.  ii.  3. 
Of  plain  good  sense,  untutor'd  in  the  schools. 

I  was  this  morning  walking  in  the  gal- 
lery, when  sir  Roger  entered  at  the  end 
opposite  to  me,  and  advancing  towards 
me,  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  me  among 
his  relations  the  De  Coverleys,  and  hoped 
I  liked  the  conversation  of  so  much  good 
companv,  who  were  as  silent  as  myself.  I 
knew  he  alluded  to  the  pictures,  and  as  he 
is  a  gentleman  who  does  not  a  little  value 
himself  upon  his  ancient  descent,  I  expect- 
ed he  would  give  me  some  account  of  them. 
We  were  now  arrived  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  gallery,  when  the  knight  faced  towards 
one  of  the  pictures,  and  as  we  stood  before 
it,  he  entered  into  the  matter,  after  his 
blunt  way  of  saying  things,  as  they  occur  to 
his  imagination,  without  regular  introduc- 
tion, or  care  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
a  chain  of  thought. 

'  It  is,'  said  he,  '  worth  while  to  consider 
the  force  of  dress;  and  how  the  persons 
of  one  age  differ  from  those  of  another, 
merely  by  that  only.  One  may  observe, 
also,  that  the  general  fashion  of  one  age 
has  been  followed  by  one  particular  set  of 
people  in  another,  and  by  them  preserved 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Thus  the 
vast  jetting  coat  and  small  bonnet,  which 
was  the  habit  in  Henrv  the  Seventh's  time, 
is  kept  on  in  the  yeonian  of  the  guard;  not 
without  a  good  and  politic  view,  because 
thev  look  a  foot  taller,  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  broader:  besides,  that  the  cap  leaves 
the  face  expanded,  and  consequently  more 
terrible,  and  fitter  to  stand  at  the  entrance 
of  pnlaces. 

*  This  predecessor  of  ours  you  see  is 
dressed  after  this  manner,  and  his  cheeks 
would  be  no  larger  than  mine,  were  he  in  a 
hat  as  I  am.  He  was  the  last  man  that 
won  a  prize  in  the  Tilt-yard  (which  is  now 
a  common  street  before  Whitehall.)  You 
see  the  broken  lance  that  lies  there  by  his 
right  foot  He  shivered  that  lance  of  his 
adversary  all  to  pieces:  and  bearing  him- 
self, look  you,  sir,  in  this  manner,  at  the 
same  time  he  came  within  the  target  of 
the  gentleman  who  rode  against  him,  and 
taking  him  with  incredible  force  before 


him  on  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  he  m 
that  manner  rid  the  tournament  over,  with 
an  air  that  showed  he  did  it  rather  to  per- 
form the  rule  of  the  lists,  than  expose  his 
enemv;  however,  it  appeared  he  knew  how 
to  make  use  of  a  victory,  and  with  a  gentle 
trot  he  marched  up  to  a  gallery,  where 
their  mistress  sat,  (for  they  were  rivals,) 
and  let  him  down  with  laudable  courtesy 
and  pardonable  insolence.  I  do  not  know 
but  it  might  be  exactly  where  the  coffee- 
house is  now. 

*  You  arc  to  know  this  mv  ancestor  was 
not  only  a  military  genius,  but  fit  also  for 
the  arts  of  peace,  forhe  played  on  the  base- 
viol  as  well  as  any  gentleman  at  court;  you 
sec  where  his  viol  hangs  by  his  basket-hilt 
sword.  The  action  at  the  Tilt-yard  you 
may  be  sure  won  the  fair  lady,  who  was  a 
maid  of  honour,  and  the  greatest  beauty  of 
her  time;  here  she  stands,  the  next  picture. 
You  sec,  sir,  my  great  great  great  grand- 
mother has  on  the  new-fashioned  petticoat, 
except  that  the  modern  is  gathered  at  the 
waist;  my  grandmother  appears  as  if  she 
stood  in  a  large  drum,  whereas  the  ladies 
now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go-cart  For. 
all  this  lady  was  bred  at  court,  she  be- 
came an  excellent  country  wife,  she  brought 
ten  children,  and  when  I  show  you  the 
library,  you  shall  see  in  her  own  hand  (al- 
lowing for  the  difference  of  the  language) 
the  best  receipt  now  in  England  both  for  a 
hasty-pudding  and  a  white-pot 

'  If  you  please  to  fall  back  a  little,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  three  next 
pictures  at  one  view ;  these  are  three  sisters. 
She  on  the  right  hand  who  is  so  very  beau- 
tiful, died  a  maid;  the  next  to  her,  still 
handsomer,  had  the  same  fate,  against  her 
will;  this  homely  thing  in  the  middle  had 
both  their  portions  added  to  her  own,  and 
was  stolen  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  a 
man  of  stratagem  and  resolution,  for  he 
poisoned  three  mastiffs  to  come  at  her,  and 
knocked  down  two  deer-stealers  in  carry- 
ing her  off.    Misfortunes  happen  in  all 
families.    The  theft  of  this  romp,  and  so 
much  money,  was  no  great  matter  to  our 
estate.    But  the  next  heir  that  possessed  it 
was  this  soft  gentleman,  whom  you  see  there. 
Observe  the  small  buttons  the  little  boots, 
the  laces,  the  slashes  about  his  clothes, 
and  above  all  the  posture  he  is  drawn  in, 
(which  to  be  sure  was  his  own  choosing.) 
you  see  he  sits  with  one  hand  on  a  desk 
writing,  and  looking  as  it  were  another 
way,  like  an  easy  writer,  or  a  sonnetteer. 
He  was  one  of  those  that  had  too  much  wit 
to  know  how  to  live  in  the  world;  he  was 
a  man  of  no  justice,  but  great  good  man- 
ners; he  ruined  every  body  that  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  him,  but  never  said  a  rude 
thing  in  his  life;  the  most  indolent  person 
in  the  world;  he  would  sign  a  deed  that 
passed  away  half  his  estate  with  his  gloves 
on,  but  would  not  put  on  his  hat  before  a 
lady  if  it  were  to  save  his  country.   He  is 
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to  be  the  first  that  made  love  by 
squeezing  the  hand.  He  left  the  estate 
■with  ten  thousand  pounds  debt  upon  it;  bu 
however  by  all  hands  I  have  been  informet 
that  he  .was  every  wav  the  finest  gentle- 
man in  the  world.  That  debt  lay  heavy 
on  our  house  for  one  generation,  but  it  was 
retrieved  by  a  gift  from  that  honest  man 
you  see  there,  a  citizen  of  our  name,  but 
nothing  at  all  akin  to  us.  I  know  Sir  An 
drew  Fret* port  has  said  behind  my  back, 
that  this  man  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  ten  children  of  the  maid  of  honour 
I  showed  you  above;  but  it  was  never 
made  out.  'We  winked  at  the  thing,  in- 
deed, because  money  was  wanting  at  that 
time.* 

Here  I  saw  my  friend  a  little  embarrass- 
ed, and  turned  my  face  to  the  next  por 
traiture. 

Sir  Roger  went  on  with  his  account  of  the 
gallery  in  the  following  manner:  •  This 
man  (pointing  to  him  I  looked  at)  I  take  to 
be  the  honour  of  our  house.  Sir  Humphrey 
de  Coverley ;  he  was  in  his  dealings  as  punc- 
tual as  a  tradesman,  and  as  generous  as  a 
gentleman.  He  would  have  thought  him- 
self as  much  undone  by  breaking  his  word, 
as  if  it  were  to  be  followed  by  bankruptcv. 
He  served  his  country  as  a  knight  of  the 
shire  to  his  dying  day.  He  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  maintain  an  integrity 
in  his  "words  and  actions,  even  in  things 
that  regarded  the  offices  which  were  in 
cumbent  upon  him,  in  the  care  of  his  own 
affairs  and  relations  of  life,  and  therefore 
dreaded  (though  he  had  great  talents)  to 
go  into  employments  of  state,  where  he 
must  be  exposed  to  the  snares  of  ambition. 
Innocence  of  life  and  great  ability  were  the 
distinguishing  parts  of  his  character;  the 
latter,  he  had  often  observed,  had  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  former,  and  he  used  fre- 
quently to  lament  that  great  and  good  had 
not  the  same  signification.  He  was  an 
excellent  husbandman,  but  had  resolved 
not  to  exceed  such  a  degree  of  wealth;  all 
ahoTe  it  he  bestowed  in  secret  bounties 
many  years  after  the  sum  he  aimed  at  for 
his  own  use  was  attained.  Yet  he  did  not 
slacken  his  industry,  but  to  a  decent  old  age 
spent  the  life  and  fortune  which  was  super- 
fluous to  himself,  in  the  service  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours. ' 

Here  we  were  railed  to  dinner,  and  Sir 
Roger  ended  the  discourse  of  this  gentle- 
man, by  telling  me,  as  we  followed  the 
servant,  that  this  his  ancestor  was  a  brave 
man,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed 
in  the  civil  wars;  *For,'  said  he,  'he  was 
sent  out  of  the  field  upon  a  private  message, 
the  dav  before  the  oattlc  of  Worcester.' 
The  whim  of  narrowly  escaping  by  having 
l>ecn  within  a  day  of  danger,  with  other 
matters  above-mentioned,  mixed  with  good 
sense,  left  me  at  a  loss  whether  I  was  more 
delighted  with  my  friend's  wisdom  or  sim- 
plicity, R. 

22 


Na  110.]    Friday,  July  6,  1711. 

Horror  ubiquc  amnio*,  tiniul  ipsa  lilentia  terror. 

Firg.  JEn.  ii.  7» 

All  thing*  are  full  of  horror  nnd  affright, 
A»d  dreadful  ev'n  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Drydtn. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Sir  Roger's 
house,  among  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey, 
there  is  a  long  walk  of  aged  elms;  which 
are  shot  up  so  very  high,  that  when  one 
passes  under  them,  the  rooks  and  crows 
that  rest  upon  the  tops  of  them  seem  to  be 
cawing  in  another  region.   I  am  very  much 
delighted  with  this  sort  of  noise,  which  I 
consider  as  a  kind  of  natural  prayer  to  that 
BilnK  who  supplies  the  wants  or  his  whole 
creation,  and  who,  in  the  beautiful  language 
of  the  Psalms/  feedeth  the  young  ravens 
that  call  upon  him.    I  like  this  retirement 
the  better,  because  of  an  ill  report  it  lies 
under  of  being  haunted ;  for  which  reason 
(as  I  have  been  told  in  the  family)  no  living 
creature  ever  walks  in  it  besides  the  chap- 
lain.   My  good  friend  the  butler  desired 
me  with  a  very  grave  face  not  to  venture 
myself  in  it  after  sunset,  for  that  one  of  the 
footmen  had  been  almost  frightened  out  of 
his  wits  by  a  spirit  that  appeared  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  mack  horse  without  a  head; 
to  whicn  he  added,  that  about  a  month  ago 
one  of  the  maids  coming  home  late  that 
way  with  a  pail  of  milk  upon  her  head, 
heard  stich  a  rustling  among  the  bushes 
that  she  let  it  fall. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  last 
night  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten, 
and  could  not  but  fancy  it  one  of  the  most 
proper  scenes  in  the  world  for  a  ghost  to 
appear  in.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  arc 
scattered  up  and  down  on  everv  side,  and 
half  covered  with  ivv  and  cider-bnshes,  the 
harbours  of  several  solitary  birds  which 
seldom  make  their  appearance  till  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  The  place  was  formerly  a 
church-yard,  and  has  still  several  marks  in 
it  of  graves  and  burying-places.  There  is 
such  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins  and 
vaults,  that  if  you  stamp  but  a  little  louder 
than  ordinary,  you  hear  the  sound  repeated. 
At  the  same  time  the  xydk  of  elms,  with 
the  croaking  of  the  ravens  which  from  time 
time  are  heard  from  the  tops  of  them, 
ooks  exceeding  solemn  and  venerable.  The 
>bjects  naturally  raise  seriousness  and  at- 
tention; and  when  night  heightens  the 
awfulness  of  the  place,  and  pours  out  her 
supernumerary  horrors  upon  everv  thing 
in  it,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  weak  minds 
ill  it  with  spectres  and  apparitions. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Ideas,  has  very  curious  remarks 
to  show  how,  by  the  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion, one  idea  often  introduces  into  the  mind 
a  whole  set  that  bear  no  resemblance  to 
me  another  in  the  nature  of  things.  Among 
several  examples  of  this  kind,  he  produces 


•  Psal  exlTii  9. 
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the  ful lowing  instance.  '  The  Ideas  of  gob- 
lins and  sprites  have  really  no  more  to  do 
with  darkness  than  light;  yet  let  but  a 
foolish  maid  inculcate  these  often  on  the 
mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them  there  to- 
gether, possibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to 
separate  them  again  so  long  as  he  lives; 
but  darkness  shall  ever  afterwards  bring 
vk  ith  it  those  frightful  ideas,  and  the}'  shall 
be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the 
one  than  the  other.* 

As  I  was  walking  in  this  solitude,  where 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  conspired  with  so 
many  other  occasions  of  terror,  I  observed 
a  cow  grazing  not  far  from  me,  which  an 
imagination  that  was  apt  to  startle  might 
easily  have  construed  into  a  black  horse 
without  a  head:  and  I  dare  say  the  poor 
footman  lost  his  wits  upon  some  such  tri- 
vial occasion. 

My  friend.  Sir  Roger,  has  often  feold  me 
with  a  great  deal  cf  mirth,  that  at  his  first 
coming  to  his  estate  he  found  three  parts 
of  his  house  altogether  useless;  that  the 
best  room  in  it  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted,  and  by  that  means  was  locked  up; 
that  noises  had  been  heard  in  his  long  gal- 
lery, so  that  he  could  not  get  a  servant 
to  enter  it  after  eight  o'clock  at  night; 
that  the  door  of  one  of  his  chambers  was 
nailed  up,  because  there  went  a  storv  in  the 
family  that  a  butler  had  formerly  hanged 
himself  in  it;  and  that  his  mother,  who  lived 
to  a  great  age,  had  shut  up  half  the  rooms 
in  the  house,  in  which  either  her  husband, 
a  son,  or  daughter  had  died.  The  knight 
seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small  a 
compass,  and  himself  in  a  manner  shut  out 
of  his  own  house,  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be 
flung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his  chaplain, 
who  lay  in  every  room  one  after  another, 
and  by  that  means  dissipated  the  fears 
which  had  so  long  reigned  in  the  family. 

I  should  not  have  been  thus  particular 
upon  these  ridiculous  horrors,  did  not  I 
find  them  so  very  much  prevail  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
a  person  who  is  thus  terrified  with  the 
imagination  of  glywts  and  spectres  much 
more  reasonable  than  one  who,  contrary  to 
the  reports  of  all  historians,  sacred  and 
profane,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  the 
traditions  of  all  nations,  thinks  the  appear- 
ance of  spirits  fabulous  and  groundless. 
Could  not,  I  give  myself  up  to  this  general 
tcstimonv  of  mankind,  I  should  to  the  re- 
lations of  particular  persons  who  arc  now 
living,  and  whom  I  cannot  distrust  in  other 
matters  of  fact  I  might  here  add,  that 
not  only  the  historians,  to  whom  we  may 
join  the  poets,  but  likewise  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  have  favoured  this  opi- 
nion. Lucretius  himself,  though  by  the 
course  of  his  philosophy  he  was  obliged  to 
maintain  that  the  soul  did  not  exist  sepa- 
rate from  the  body,  makes  no  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  apparitions,  and  that  men  have 
often  appeared  after  their  death.   This  I 
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think  very  remarkable:  he  was  so  pressed 
with  the  matter  of  fact,  which  he  could  not 
have  the  confidence  to  deny,  that  he  was 
forced  to  account  for  it  by  one  of  the  most 
absurd  unphilosophical  notions  that  was 
ever  started.  He  tells  us  that  the  surfaces 
of  all  bodies  are  perpetually  flving  off  from 
their  respective  bodies,  one  after  another; 
and  that  these  surfaces  or  thin  cases  that 
included  each  other  whilst  they  were  joined 
in  the  body,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  are 
sometimes  seen  entire  when  they  arc  sepa- 
rated from  it;  by  which  means  we  often 
behold  the  shapes  and  shadows  of  persons 
who  are  either  dead  or  absent.  • 

I  shall  dismiss  this  paper  with  a  story- 
out  of  Josephus.t  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  story  itself  as  for  the  moral  reflec- 
tions with  which  the  author  concludes  it, 
and  which  I  shall  here  set  down  in  his  own 
words.  'Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  kirn; 
Archel  ins,  after  the  death  of  her  two  first 
husbands,  (being  married  to  a  third,  who 
was  brother  to  her  first  husband,  and  so 
passionately  in  love  with  her,  that  he  turned 
off  his  former  wife  to  make  room  for  this 
marriage,)  had  a  very  odd  kind  of  dream. 
She  fancied  that  she  saw  her  first  husband 
coming  towards  her,  and  that  she  embraced 
him  with  great  tenderness;  when  in  the 
midst  of  the  pleasure  which  she  expressed 
at  the  sight  of  him,  he  reproached  her  after 
the  following  manner;  "Glaphyra,"  say» 
he,  "  thou  hast  made  good  the  old  saying, 
that  women  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Was  not 
1  the  husband  <>f  thy  virginity  ?  Have  1  not 
children  by  thee?  How  couldst  thou  forget 
our  loves  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  second 
marriage,  and  after  that  into  a  third,  nay 
to  take  for  thy  husband  a  man  who  has  so 
shamelessly  crept  into  the  bed  of  his  bro- 
ther? However,  for  the  sake  of  our  past 
loves,  I  shall  free  thee  from  thv  present 
reproach,  and  make  thee  mine  for  ever." 
Glaphyra  told  this  dream  to  several  women 
of  her  acquaintance,  and  died  soon  after. 
I  thought  this  story  night  not  be  imperti- 
nent in  this  place,  wherein  I  speak  of  those 
kings.  Ik-sides  that,  the  example  deserves 
to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  it  contains  a  most 
certain  proof  of  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul, 
and  of  Divine  Providence.  If  any  man 
thinks  these  facts  incredible,  let  him  enjoy 
his  own  opinion  to  himself,  but  let  him  not 
endeavour  to  disturb  the  belief  of  others, 
who  by  instances  of  this  nature  arc  excited 
to  the  study  of  virtue. '  L. 
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The  course  of  my  last  speculation  led 
me  insensibly  into  a  subject  upon  which  I 
always  meditate  with  great  delight,  I  mean 
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the  immortality  of  the  soul.  T  was  vestcr- 
day  walking  alone  in  one  of  my  friend's 
woods,  and  lost  myself  in  it  vcrv  agreeably, 
a*  I  was  running  over  in  mv  mind  the  seve- 
ral arguments  that  established  this  great 

Siint,  which  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and 
e  source  of  all  the  pleasing  hopes  and 
secret  jovs  that  can  arise  in  the  heart  of  a 
reasonable  creature.  I  considered  those 
several  proofs  drawn; 

First,  From  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself, 
and  particularly  its  immateriality,  which 
though  not  absolutely  necessary'  to  the 
eternity  of  its  duration,  has,  I  think,  been 
evinced  to  almost  a  demonstration. 

Secondly,  From  its  passions  and  senti- 
ments, as  particularly  from  its  love  of  ex- 
istence, its  horror  of  annihilation,  and  its 
hopes  of  immortality,  with  that  secret 
satisfaction  which  it  finds  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  that  uneasiness  which  follows 
in  it  upon  the  commission  of  vice. 

Thirdly,  From  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  whose  justice,  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
veracity  are  all  concerned  in  this  great  point. 

But  among  these  and  other  excellent  ar- 
guments for  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
rncre  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  pro- 
gress of  the  soul  to  its  perfection,  without 
a  possibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it:  which  is 
a  hint  that  T  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
opened  and  improved  by  others  who  have 
written  on  this  subject,  though  it  seems  to 
me  to  carry  a  great  wt  ight  with  it.  How 
can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that 
the  soul  which  is  capable  of  such  immense 
perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  improve- 
ments to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  awav  into 
nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created ?  Are 
such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose?  A  brute 
arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  that  he  can 
never  pass:  in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the 
endowments  he  is  capable  of:  and  were  he 
to  live  ten  thousand:  more,  would  be  the 
same  thing  he  is  at  present.  Were  a  hu- 
man soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplish- 
ments, were  her  faculties  to  be  full  blown, 
and  incapable  of  further  enlargements,  I 
could  imagine  it  might  fall  away  insensi- 
bly, and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  anni- 
hilation. But  can  we  believe  a  thinking 
being,  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  im- 
provements, and  travelling  on  from  perfec- 
tion to  perfection,  after  having  just  looked 
abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and 
made  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  power,  must  perish  at 
her  first  setting  out,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  her  inquiries' 

A  man,  considered  only  in  his  present 
state,  seems  only  sent  into  the  world  to  pro- 
pagate his  kind.  He  provides  himself  with 
a  successor,  and  immediately  quits  his  post 
to  make  room  for  him. 
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He  docs  not  seem  horn  to  enjoy  life,  but 
to  deliver  it  down  to  others.  This  is  not 
surprising  to  consider  in  animals,  which  are 
formed  for  our  use,  and  can  finish  their  bu- 
siness in  a  short  life.  The  silk-worm,  after 
having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and 
dies.  But  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in 
his  full  measure  of  knowledge,  has  not  time 
to  subdue  his  passions,  establish  his  soul  in 
virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of 
his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried  off  the 
stage.  Would  an  infinitely  wise  Being  make 
such  glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  pur- 
pose? Can  he  delight  in  the  production  of 
such  abortive  intelligences,  such  short-lived 
reasonable  being*?  Would  he  Rive  us  ta- 
lents that  are  not  to  be  exerted?  Capaci- 
ties that  are  never  to  be  gratified?  How 
can  we  find  that  wisdom,  which  shines 
through  all  his  works,  in  the  formation  of 
man,  without  looking  on  this  world  as  only 
a  nursery  for  the  next,  and  believing  that 
the  several  generations  of  rational  crea- 
tures which  rise  up  and  disappear  in  such 
quick  successions,  are  only  to  receive  their 
first  nidimcnts  of  existence  here,  and  af- 
terwards to  be  transplanted  into  a  more 
friendly  climate,  where  they  may  spread 
and  flourish  to  all  eternity. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinirn,  a  more 
pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration  in 
religion  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  pro- 
gress which  the  soul  makes  towards  the 
perfection »  f  its  nature,  without  ever  arriv- 
ing at  a  period  in  it.  To  look  upon  the  soul 
as  going  on  from  strength  to  strength;  to 
consider  that  she  is  to  shine  tor  ever  with 
new  accessions  of  glorv,  and  brighten  to  all 
eternity;  that  she  will  be  still  adding  vir- 
tue to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge; 
carries  in  it  somrthing  wonderfully  agree- 
able to  that  ambition  which  is  natural  to 
the  mind  of  man.  Nay.  it  must  be  a  pros- 
pect pleasing  to  God  himself,  to  sec  his 
creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  him  by  greater  de- 
grees of  resemblance. 

Mcthinks  this  single  consideration  of  the 

Erogtvss  of  a  finite  spirit  to  perfection,  will 
c  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  infe- 
rior natures,  and  all  contempt  in  superior. 
That  cherubim,  which  now  appears  as  a 
God  to  a  human  soul,  knows  very  well  that 
the  period  will  come  alxut  in  I  tcrnity,  when 
the  human  soul  shall  be  as  perfect  as  lie 
himself  now  is:  nay,  when  she  shall  look 
down  upon  that  degree  of  perfection,  as 
much  as  she  now  falls  short  of  it.  It  is 
true  the  higher  nature  still  advances,  and 
by  that  means  preserves  his, distance  and 
superiority  in  the  scale  of  being;  but  he 
knows  that  how  high  soever  the  station  is 
of  which  he  stands  possessed  at  present,  the 
inferior  nature  will  at  length  mount  up  to  it, 
and  shine  forth  in  the  same  decree  of  glory. 

With  what  astonishment  and  veneration 
may  we  look  into  our  own  souls  where 
there  are  such  hidden  stores  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  such  incxhausted  sources  of 
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perfection?    We  know  not  yet  what  we  I  besides  himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has 


shall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  glorv  that  will 
be  always  in  reserve  for  him.  The  soul, 
considered  with  its  Creator,  is  like  one  of 
those  mathematical  lines  that  may  draw 
nearer  to  one  another  for  all  eternity  with- 
out a  possibility  of  touching  it:  and  can 
there  be  a  thought  so  transporting,  as  to 
consider  ourselves  in  these  perpetual  ap- 
proaches to  Him,  who  is  not  only  the 
standard  of  perfection  but  of  happiness. 

L. 
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Firat,  in  obedience  to  thy  country's  rites. 
Worship  th'  immortal  gods. 

I  am  always  verv  well  pleased  with  a 
country  Sunday,  and  think,  if  keeping  holv 
the  seventh  day  were  only  a  human  insti- 
tution, it  would  be  the  best  method  that 
could  have  been  thought  of  for  the  polish- 
ing and  civilizing  of  mankind.  It  is  certain 
the  country  people  would  soon  degenerate 
into  a  kind  of  savages  and  barbarians,  were 
there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated 
time,  in  which  the  whole  village  meet  to- 
gether with  their  best  faces,  and  in  their 
cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  one  an- 
other upon  indifferent  subjects,  hear  their 
duties  explained  to  them,  and  join  together 
in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday 
clears  away  the  rust  of  the  whole  week,  not 
only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds  the  notions 
of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon 
appearing  in  their  most  agreeable  forms, 
and  exerting  all  such  qualities  as  arc  apt 
to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  vil- 
lage. A  countrv  fellow  distinguishes  him- 
self as  much  in  the  churchyard,  as  a  citizen 
does  upon  the  Change,  the  whole  parish- 
politics  being  generally  discussed  in  that 
place  cither  after  sermon  or  before  the  bell 
rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  being  a  good  church- 
man, has  beautified  the  inside  of  his  church 
with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing.  He 
has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth, 
and  railed  in  the  communion-table  at  his 
own  expence.  He  has  often  told  me,  that 
at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  pa- 
rishioners very  irregular;  and  that  in  order 
to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the  re- 
sponses he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  has- 
sock and  a  common-prayer-book:  and  at 
the  same  time  employed  an  itinerant  sing- 
ing-master, who  goes  about  the  country 
that  purpose,  to  instruct  them  rightly  in  the 
tunes  of  the  Psalms;  upon  which  they  now 
very  much  value  themselves,  and  indeed 
outdo  most  of  the  country  churches  that  I 
have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole 
congregation,  he  keeps  them  m  very  good 
order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it 


been  surprised  into  a  short  nap  at  sermon, 
upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and 
looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  any  body 
else  nodding,  either  wakes  them  himself, 
or  sends  his  servants  to  them.  Several 
other  of  the  old  knight's  particularities 
break  out  upon  these  occasions.  Sometimes 
he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the 
singing  Psalms,  half  a  minute  after  the  rest 
of  the  congregation  have  done,  with  it;  some- 
times whin  lie  is  pleased  with  the  natter 
of  his  devotion,  nc  pronounces  'Amen,* 
three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer; 
and  sometimes  stands  up  when  every  body 
else  is  upon  their  knees,  to  count  the  con- 
gregation, or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are 
missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  my  old  friend,  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
vice, calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to 
mind  what  he  was  about,  and  not  disturb 
the  congregation.  This  John  Matthews  it 
seems  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fel- 
low, and  at  that  time  was  kicking  his  heels 
for  his  diversion.  This  authority  of  the 
knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner 
which  accompanies  him  in  all  circumstances 
of  life,  has  a  very  good  effect  upon  the  pa- 
rish, who  arc  not  polite  enough  to  see  any 
thing  ridiculous  in  his  behaviour;  besides 
that  the  general  good  sense  and  worthiness 
of  his  character  make  his  friends  observe 
these  little  singularities  as  foils  that  rather 
set  off  than  blemish  his  good  qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody 
presumes  to  stir  till  Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  oif 
the  church.  The  knight  walks  down  from 
his  seat  in  the  chancel  between  a  double 
row  of  his  tenants,  that  stand  bowing  to 
him  on  each  side:  and  even-  now  and  then 
inquires  how  such  a  one's  wife,  or  mother* 
or  son,  or  father  do,  whom  he  does  not  tee 
at  church;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret 
reprimand  to  the  person  that  is  absent. 
The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon 
echising  day,  when  Sir  Roger  has  been 
pleased  with  a  boy  that  answers  well,  he 
has  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  given  him  next . 
day  for  his  encouragement;  and  sometimes 
accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  his 
mother.  Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  five 
pounds  a  year  to  the  clerk's  place;  and  that 
he  may  encourage  the  young  fellows  to  make 
themselves  perfect  in  the  church-service, 
has  promised  upon  the  death  of  the  present 
incumbent,  who  is  very  old,  to  bestow  it 
according  to  merit. 

The  fair  understanding  between  Sir  Roger 
and  his  chaplain,  and  their  mutual  concur- 
rence in  doing  good,  is  the  more  remarka- 
ble, because  the  very  next  village  is  famous 
for  the  differences  and  contentions  that  rise 
between  the  parson  and  the  'squire,  who 
live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  war.  The  par- 
son is  always  preaching  at  the  'squire;  and 
the  'squire,  to  be  revenged  on  the  parson, 
never  comes  to  church.  The  'squire  has 
made  all  his  tenants  atheists  and  tythe- 
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Healers;  while  the  parson  instructs  them 
every  Sunday  in  the  dignity  of  his  order, 
and  insinuates  to  them,  in  almost  even-  ser- 
mon, that  he  is  a  better  man  than  his  pa- 
tron. In  short,  matters  have  come  to  such 
an  extremity,  that  the  'squire  has  not  said 
his  prayers  either  in  public  or  private  this 
half  year;  and  that  the  parson  threatens 
him,  if  he  docs  not  mend  his  manners,  to 
pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation. 

Feuds  (if  this  nature,  though  too  frequent 
in  the  country,  are  very  fatal  to  the  ordi- 
narv  people;  who  are  so  used  to  be  dazzled 
with  riches,  that  they  pay  as  much  defer- 
ence to  the  understanding  of  a  man  of  an* 
estate*  as  of  a  man  of  learning;  and  are  very 
hardly  brought  to  regard  any  truth,  how 
in  poftant  soever  it  may  be,  that  is  preached 
to  them,  when  they  know  there  are  several 
men  of  five  hundred  a  year  who  do  not  be- 


lieve it. 
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— —  Iterant  infixi  pec  lore  YulUis 

rirg.  JEn.  iv.  4. 
Her  looks  were  deep  imprinted  in  his  heart 

In  my  first  description  of  the  company  in 
which  I  pass  most  of  my  time,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, that  I  mentioned  a  great  afflic- 
tion which  my  friend  Sir  Roger  had  met  with 
n  his  youth ;  which  was  no  less  than  a  disap- 
pointment in  love.  It  happened  this  even- 
ing, that  we  fell  into  a  very  pleasing  walk 
at  a  distance  from  his  house.  As  soon  as 
we  came  into  it,  '  It  is,'  quoth  the  good  old 
man  looking  round  him  with  a  smile, '  very 
hard,  that  any  part  of  my  land  should  be 
settled  upon  one  who  has  used  me  so  ill  as 
the  perverse  widow  did;  and  yet  I  am  sure 
I  could  not  see  a  sprig  of  any  bough  of  this 
whole  walk  of  trees,  but  I  should  reflect 

ijpon  her  and  her  severity.  She  has  cer- 
tainly the  finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  the 
world.  You  are  to  know,  this  was  the  place 
wherein  I  used  to  muse  upon  her;  and  by 
that  custom  I  can  never  come  into  it,  but 
the  same  tender  sentiments  revive  in  my 
raind,  as  if  I  had  actually  walked  with  that 
beautiful  creature  under  these  shades.  I 
have  been  fool  enough  to  carve  her  name 
on  the  bark  of  several  of  these  trees;  so  un- 
happy is  the  condition  of  men  in  love,  to 
attempt  the  removing  of  their  passion  bv 
the  methods  which  serve  only  to  imprint  it 
deeper.  She  has  certainly  the  finest  hand 
of  any  woman  in  the  world. 1 

Here  followed  a  profound  silence;  and  I 
was  not  displeased  to  observe  my  friend 
falling  so  naturally  into  a  discourse,  which 
I  had  ever  before  taken  notice  he  indus- 
triously avoided.  After  a  very  long  pause, 
he  entered  upon  an  account  of  this  great 
circumstance  m  his  life,  with  an  air  which 
I  thought  raised  my  idea  of  him  above  what 
I  had  ever  had  before;  and  gave  me  the 
picture  of  that  cheerful  mind  of  his,  before 


it  received  that  stroke  which  has  ever  since 
affected  his  words  and  actions.  But  he  went 
on  as  follows. 

'  I  came  to  my  estate  in  my  twenty- 
second  year,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  steps 
of  the  most  worthy  of  my  ancestors  who 
have  inhabited  this  spot  of  earth  before  me, 
in  all  the  methods  of  hospitality  and  good 
neighbourhood,  for  the  sake  of  my  fame; 
and  in  country  sports  and  recreations,  for 
the  sake  of  my  health.  In  my  twentv-third 
year  I  was  obliged  to  serve  as  sheriff  of  toe 
county;  and  in  my  servants,  officers,  and 
whole  equipage,  indulged  the  pleasure  of  a 
young  man  (who  did  not  think  ill  of  his  own 
person,)  in  taking  that  public  occasion  of 
showing  mv  figure  and  behaviour  to  ad- 
vantage. You  may  easily  imagine  to  your- 
self what  appearance  I  made,  who  am 
pretty  tall,  rid  well,  and  was  very  well  I 
dressed,  at  the  head  of  a  whole  county, 
with  music  before  me,  a  feather  in  my  hat, 
and  my  horse  well  bitted.  I  can  assure 
vou,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the 
kind  looks  and  glances  1  had  from  all  the 
balconies  and  windows  as  I  rode  to  the  hall 
where  the  assizes  were  held.  But  when 
I  came  there,  a  beautiful  creature,  in  a 
widow's  habit,  sat  in  court  to  hear  the  event 
of  a  cause  concerning  her  dower.  This 
commanding  creature,  ( who  was  born  for 
the  destruction  of  all  who  behold  her,)  put 
on  such  a  resignation  in  her  countenance, 
and  bore  the  whispers  of  all  around  the 
court  with  such  a  pretty  uneasiness,  I  war- 
rant you,  and  then  recovered  herself  from 
one  eye  to  another,  until  she  was  perfectly 
confused  by  meeting  something  so  wistful 
in  all  she  encountered,  that  at  last,  with  a 
murrain  to  her,  she  cast  her  bewitching 
eye  upon  me.  I  no  sooner  met  it  but  I 
bowea  like  a  great  surprised  booby;  and 
knowing  her  cause  was  to  be  the  first  which 
came  on,  I  cried,  like  a  great  captivated 
calf  as  I  was,  '*  Make  way  for  the  defend- 
ant's witnesses."  This  sudden  partiality 
made  all  the  county  immediately  see  the 
sheriff  also  was  become  a  slave  to  the  fine 
widow. —During  the  time  her  cause  was 
upon  trial,  she  behaved  herself,  I  warrant 
you,  with  such  a  deep  attention  to  her 
business,  took  opportunities  to  have  little 
billets  handed  to  her  counsel,  then  would 
be  in  such  a  pretty  confusion,  occasioned, 
you  must  know,  by  acting  before  so  much 
company,  that  not  only  I,  but  the  whole 
court  was  prejudiced  in  her  favour;  and  all 
that  the  next  heir  to  her  hHsband  had  to 
urge,  was  thought  so  groundless  and  frivo- 
lous, that  when  it  came  to  her  counsel  to 
reply,  there  was  not  half  so  much  said  as 
every  one  besides  in  the  court  thought  he 
could  have  urged  to  her  advantage.  You 
must  understand,  sir,  this  perverse  woman 
is  one  of  those  unaccountable  creatures  that 
secretly  rejoice  in  the  admiration  of  men, 
but  indulge  themselves  in  no  further  con- 
sequences. Hence  it  is  that  she  has  ever 
had  a  train  of  admirers,  and  she  removes 
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from  her  slaves  in  town  to  those  in  the 
country,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  She  is  a  reading  ladv,  and  far  gone 
in  the  pleasures  of  friendship.  She  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  confidant,  who  is 
witness  to  her  daily  protestations  against 
our  sex,  and  consequently  a  bar  to  her  first 
steps  towards  love,  upon  the  strength  of 
her  own  maxims  and  declarations. 

•  However,  I  must  needs  say,  this  accom- 
plished mistress  of  mine  has  distinguished 
me  above  the  rest,  and  has  been  known  to 
declare  Sir  Roger  dc  Coverley  was  the 
tamest  and  most  humane  of  all  the  brutes 
in  the  country.  I  was  told  she  said  so  by 
one  who  thought  he  rallied  me;  and  upon 
the  strength  of  this  slender  encourage- 
ment of  being  thought  least  detestable,  I 
made  new  liveries,  new-paired  my  coach- 
horses,  sent  them  all  to  town  to  be  bitted, 
and  taught  to  throw  their  legs  well,  and 
move  altogether,  before  I  pretended  to 
cross  the  count ry,  and  wait  upon  her.  As 
soon  as  I  thought  my  retinue  suitable  to  the 
character  of  my  fortune  and  youth,  I  set 
out  from  hence  to  make  my  addresses. 
The  particular  skill  of  this  ladv  has  ever 
been  to  inflame  vour  wishes,  and  yet  com- 
mand respect.  To  make  her  mistress  of 
this  art,  she  has  a  greater  share  of  know- 
ledge, wit,  and  good  sense,  than  is  usual 
even  among  men  of  merit  Then  she  is 
beautiful  beyond  the  race  of  women.  If 
you  will  not  let  her  go  on  with  a  certain 
artifice  with  her  eyes,  and  the  skill  of 
beauty,  she  will  arm  herself  with  her  real 
charms,  and  strike  you  with  admiration  in- 
stead of  desire.  It  is  certain  that  if  you 
were  to  behold  the  whole  woman,  there  is 
that  dignity  in  her  aspect,  that  composure 
in  her  motion,  that  complacency  in  her 
manner,  that  if  her  form  makes  you  hope, 
her  merit  makes  you  fear.  But  then  again, 
she  is  such  a  desperate  scholar  that  no 
country  gentleman  can  approach  her  with- 
out being  a  jest.  As  I  was  going  to  tell 
you,  when  I  came  to  her  house,  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence  with  great  civility; 
at  the  same  time  she  placed  nerself  to  be 
first  seen  by  me  in  such  an  attitude,  as  I 
think  you  call  the  posture  of  a  picture,  that 
she  discovered  new  charms,  and  I  at  last 
came  towards  her  with  such  an  awe  as 
made  me  speechless.  This  she  no  sooner 
observed  but  she  made  her  advantage  of  it, 
and  began  a  discourse  to  me  concerning 
love  ana  honour,  as  they  both  are  followea 
by  pretenders,  and  the  real  votaries  to 
them.  When  she  discussed  these  points  in 
a  discourse,  which  I  verily  believe  was  as 
learned  as  the  best  philosopher  in  Europe 
could  possibly  make,  she  asked  me  whether 
she  was  so  happv  as  to  fall  in  with  my  sen- 
timents on  these  important  particulars.  Her 
confidant  sat  by  her,  and  upon  mv  being 
in  the  last  confusion  and  silence,  this  ma- 
licious aid  of  her*s  turning  to  her,  says,  "  I 
am  very  glad  to  observe  Sir  Roger  pauses 
upon  this  subject:  and  seems  resolved  to 


deliver  all  his  sentiments  upon  the  matter 
when  he  pleases  to  speak."  They  both 
kept  their  countenances,  and  after  I  had 
sat  half  an  hour  meditating  how  to  behave 
before  such  profound  casuists,  I  rose  up  and 
took  my  leave.  Chance  has  since  that  time 
thrown  me  very  often  in  her  way,  and  she 
as  often  directed  a  disccurse  to  me  which  I 
do  not  understand.  This  barbarity  has 
kept  me  ever  at  a  distance  from  the  most 
beautiful  object  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  It  is 
thus  also  she  deals  with  all  mankind,  and 
you  must  make  love  to  her,  as  you  would 
conquer  the  Sphinx,  by  posing  her.  But 
were  she  like  other  women,  and  that  there 
were  any  talking  to  her,  how  constant  must 
the  pleasure  of  that  man  be,  who  could 

converse  with  a  creature  But,  after  all, 

you  may  be  sure  her  heart  is  fixed  on  some 
one  or  other;  and  yet  I  have  been  credibly 
informed — but  who  can  believe  half  that  is 
said! — after  she  had  done  speaking  to  me, 
she  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  ad- 
justed her  tucker.  Then  she  cast  her  eyes 
a  little  down,  upon  my  beholding  her  too 
earnestly.  They- say  sne  sings  excellently; 
her  voice  in  her  ordinary  speech  has  some- 
thing in  it  im-xprcssibly  sweet.  You  must 
know  I  dined  with  her  at  a  public  table  the 
day  after  I  first  saw  her,  and  she  helped 
me  to  some  tansy  in  the  eve  of  all  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  country.  She  has  certainlv 
the  finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  the  world. ,' 
I  can  assure  van,  sir,  were  you  to  behold 
her,  you  would  be  in  the  same  condition; 
for  as  her  speech  is  music,  her  form  is  an- 
gelic. But  I  find  I  grow  irregular  while  I 
am  talking  of  her;  but  indeed  it  would  be 
stupiditv  to  be  unconcerned  at  such  perfec- 
tion. Oh,  the  excellent  creature!  she  is  a* 
inimitable  to  all  women  as  she  is  inaccessi- 
ble to  all  men.' 

I  found  my  friend  begin  to  rave,  and  in- 
sensibly led  him  towards  the  house,  that 
we  might  be  joined  by  some  other  com- 
pany; and  am  convinced  that  the  widow  is 
the  secret  cause  of  all  that  inconsistency 
which  appears  in  some  parts  of  my  friend  s 
discourse;  though  he  has  so  much  command 
of  himself  as  not  dircctlv  to  mention  her, 
vet  according  to  that  of  Martial,  which  one 
knows  not  now  to  render  into  English, 
Dum  facet  hanc  loquitur.  I  shall  end  this 
paper  with  that  whole  epigram,  which 
represents  with  much  humour  my  honest 
friend's  condition: 


Qnicquid  agit  Rufua.  nihil  **t,  ni«i  Maria  Rnfn. 

Si  gaudet,  si  Art.  *i  tacet,  hanc  loquilnr: 
Cental,  propinat,  prow-it.  negat.  annuit.  una  est 

Nvria ;  «  non  ait  N'rvia.  mutiia  crit. 
Serihrrit  heaterna  palri  cum  luce  aatuteaa, 

Nrvia  lui,  inquil.  Na*vi«  numen.  *ve. 

Fytf.  00. 1  I. 

'Let  Rufua  weep,  rejoice,  aland,  ait.  or  walk, 
Still  he  can  nothing  but  of  Na»vta  talk ; 
lift  him  rat.  drink.  a»k  question*,  or  du '»"•■ 
tMill  lie  mu»t  *p>>ak  of  lW«via,  or  he  mtit< 
He  writ  to  hia  father,  ending  with  thia  line, 
1  am.  my  lovely  Nrvia.  evrr  thine.' 

R. 
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 Patipcrtatis  potior  ct  fuytt 

Hot.  Lib.  1.  £p.  xviii.  M 

———The  dread  of  nothinp  more 

Than  to  be  thought  neceaaituuK  and  poor.— Pool). 

Economy  in  our  affairs  has  the  same 
effect  upon  our  fortunes  which  good-breed- 
ing has  upon  our  conversation.  There  is  a 
pretending  behaviour  in  Ixrth  cases,  which 
instead  of  making  men  esteemed,  renders 
them  both  miserable  and  contemptible. 
We  had  yesterday,  at  Sir  Roger's,  a  set  of 
country  gentlemen  who  dined  with  him: 
and  after  dinner  the  glass  was  taken, 
by  those  who  pleased,  pretty  plentifully. 
Among  others  I  observed  a  person  of  a 
tolerably  good  aspect,  who  seemed  to  be 
more  greedy  of  liquor  than  any  of  the  com- 
pany, and  yet  rnethought  he  did  not  taste 
it  with  delight  As  he  grew  warm,  he  was 
suspicious  of  every  thing  that  was  said,  and 
as  he  advanced  towards  being  fuddled,  his 
humour  grew  worse.  At  the  same  time  his 
bitterness  seemed  to  be  rather  an  inward 
dissatisfaction  in  his  own  mind,  than  any 
dislike  he  had  taken  to  the  company.  Upon 
hearing  his  name,  I  knew  him  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  considerable  fortune  in  this 
county,  but  greatlv  in  debt  What  gives 
the  unhappy  man  this  peevishness  of  spirit 
is,  that  his  estate  is  dipped,  and  is  eating 
out  with  usury;  and  yet  he  has  not  the 
heart  to  sell  any  part  of  it  His  proud 
stomach,  at  the  cost  of  restless  nights,  con- 
stant inquietudes,  danger  of  affronts,  and 
a  thousand  nameless  inconveniences,  pre- 
serves this  canker  in  his  fortune,  rather 
than  it  shall  be  said  he  is  a  man  of  a  fewer 
hundreds  a  year  than  he  has  been  com- 
monly reputed.  Thus  he  endures  the  tor- 
ment'of  poverty,  to  avoid  the  name  of  being 
less  rich.  If  you  go  to  his  house  you  sec 
great  plenty;  but  served  in  a  manner  that 
mows  it  is  all  unnatural,  and  that  the  mas- 
ter's mind  is  not  at  home.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain waste  and  carelessness  in  the  air  of 
every  thing,  and  the  whole  appears  but  a 
covered  indigence,  a  magnificent  poverty. 
That  neatness  and  cheerfulness  which  at- 
tends the  table  of  him  who  lives  within 
compass,  is  wanting,  and  exchanged  for  a 
libertine  wav  of  service  in  all  about  him. 

This  gentleman's  conduct,  though  a  very 
common  way  of  management,  is  as  ridicu- 
lous as  that  officer's  would  be  who  had  but 
few  men  under  his  command,  and  should 
take  the  charge  of  an  extent  of  country 
rather  than  of  a  small  pass.  To  pay  for, 
personate,  and  keep  in  a  man's  hands,  a 
greater  estate  than  he  reallv  has,  is  of  all 
others  the  most  unpardonable  vanity,  and 
must  in  the  end  redure  the  man  who  is 
guilty  of  it  to  dishonour.    Yet  if  we  look 
round  us  in  any  county  of  Great  Britain, 
we  shall  sec  many  in  this  fatal  error;  if 
that  may  be  called  by  so  soft  a  name,  which 
proceeds  from  a  false  shame  of  appearing 
what  they  really  arc,  when  the  contrary 


behaviour  would  in  a  short  time  advance 
them  to  the  condition  which  they  pretend  to. 

Laertes  has  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  which  is  mortgaged  for  six  thousand 
pounds;  but  it  is  impossible  to  convince 
him,  that  if  he  sold  as  much  as  would  pay 
off  that  debt,  he  would  save  four  shillings 
in  the  pound,*  which  he  gives  for  the  vanity 
of  being  the  reputed  master  of  it  Yet  if 
Laertes  did  this  he  would  j>erhaps  be  easier 
in  his  own  fortune;  but  then  Irus,  a  fellow 
of  yesterday,  who  has  but  twelve  hundred  a 
year,  would  be  his  equal.  Rather  than  this 
sh:ill  Ik-.  Laertes  goes  on  to  bring  well-bum 
beggars  into  the  world,  and  ever)'  twelve- 
month charges  his  estate  with  at  least  one 
year's  rent  more  by  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Laertes  and  Irus  are  neighbours,  whose 
way  of  living  are  an  aljomuiation  to  each 
Other.  Irus  is  moved  by  the  fear  of  pover- 
ty, and  Laertes  by  the  shame  of  it.  1  hough 
the  motive  of  action  is  of  so  near  affinity  in 
both,  and  may  be  resolved  into  this,  'that  to 
each  of  them  poverty  is  the  greatest  of  all 
evils,' y  et  are  their  manners  very  widely 
different. — Shame  of  poverty  makes  Laer- 
tes launch  into  unnecessary  equipage,  vain 
expense,  and  lavish  entertainments.  Fear 
of  poverty  makes  Irus  allow  himself  only 
plain  necessaries,  appear  without  a  ser- 
vant, sell  his  own  corn,  attend  his  labour- 
ers, and  be  himself  a  labourer.  Shame  of 
poverty  makes  Laertes  go  every  day  a  step 
nearer  to  it;  and  fear  of  poverty  stirs  up  Irus 
to  make  every  day  some  further  progress 
from  it 

These  different  motives  produce  the  ex- 
cesses which  men  are  guilty  of  in  the  neg- 
ligence of  and  provision  for  themselves. 
Usury,  stock-jobbing,  extortion,  and  op- 
pression, have  their  seed  in  the  dread  of 
want;  and  vanity,  riot,  and  prodigality, 
from  the  shame  of  it :  but  both  these  ex- 
cesses are  infinitely  below  the  pursuit  of  a 
reasonable  creature.  After  we  have  taken 
care  to  command  so  much  as  is  necessary 
for  maintainiug  ourselves  in  the  order  of 
men  suitable  to  our  character,  the  care  of 
superfluities  is  a  vice  no  less  extravagant, 
than  the  neglect  of  necessaries  weuld  nave 
been  before. 

Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  both  out  of 
nature,  when  she  is  followed  with  reason 
and  good  sense.  It  is  from  this  reflection 
that  1  always  read  Mr.  Cowley  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  His  magnanimity  is  as 
much  above  that  of  other  considcrabfe  men 
as  his  understanding;  and  it  is  a  true  dis- 
tinguishing spirit  in  the  elegant  author  who  t 
published  his  works,  to  dwell  so  much  upon 
the  temper  of  his  mind  and  the  moderation 
of  his  desires.  By  this  means  he  rendered 
his  friend  as  amiable  as  famous.  That 
state  of  life  which  bears  the  face  of  poverty 
with  Mr.  Cowley's  great  vulgar,  f  is  adnu- 


•  Viz  the  land-tai. 

t  Henre.  ye  profane.  I  hate  ye  all. 

Both  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small. 

Qnclcy'j  Par.  of  Horace,  Od.  3.  u 
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rably  described ;  and  it  is  no  small  satisfac- 
tion to  those  of  the  same  turn  of  desire,  that 
he  produces  the  authority  of  the  wisest  men 
of  the  best  age  of  the  world,  to  strengthen 
his  opinion  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  man- 
kind. 

It  would  methinks  be  no  ill  maxim  of 
life,  if,  according  to  that  ancestor  of  Sir 
Roger,  whom  I  lately  mentioned,  every 
man  would  point  to  himself  what  sum  he 
would  resolve  not  to  exceed.  He  might  by 
this  means  cheat  himself  into  a  tranquillity 
on  this  side  of  that  expectation,  or  convert 
what  he  should  get  above  it  to  nobler  uses 
than  his  own  pleasures  or  necessities. 
This  temper  of  mind  would  exempt  a  man 
from  an  ignorant  envy  of  restless  men  above 
him,  and  a  more  inexcusable  contempt  of 
happy  men  below  him.  This  would  be 
sailing  by  some  compass,  living  with  some 
design;  but  to  be  eternally  bewildered  in 
prospects  of  future  gain,  and  putting  on 
unnecessary  armour  against  improbable 
blows  of  fortune,  is  a  mechanic  being  which 
has  not  good  sense  for  its  direction,  but  is 
carried  on  by  a  sort  of  acquired  instinct 
towards  things  below  our  consideration, 
and  unworthy  our  esteem.  It  is  possible 
that  the  tranquillity  I  now  enjoy  at  Sir 
Roger's  may  have  created  in  me  this  way 
of  thinking,  which  is  so  abstracted  from 
the  common  relish  of  the  world:  but  as  I 
am  now  in  a  pleasant  arbour,  surrounded 
with  a  beautiful  landscape,  I  find  no  in- 
clination so  strong  as  to  continue  in  these 
mansions,  so  remote  from  the  ostentatious 
scenes  of  life;  and  am  at  this  present  wri- 
ting, philosopher  enough  to  conclude  with 
Mr.  Cowley, 

•  If  o'er  aiiihitj.ni  did  my  fancy  cheat. 
With  any  wish  M mean  aito  be  great ; 
Continue,  Henvn.  vtill  from  me  to  remove 

ill 


the  bowels,  bones,  tendons,  veins,  nerves, 
and  arteries,  but  every  muscle  and  every 
ligature,  which  is  a  composition  of  fibres, 
that  are  so  many  imperceptible  tubes  or 
interwoven  on  all  sides  with  invisible 


T. 
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Bodily  labour  is  of  two  kinds,  either 
that  which  a  man  submits  to  for  his  liveli- 
hood, or  that  which  he  undergoes  for  his 
pleasure. — The  latter  of  them  generally 
changes  the  name  of  labour  for  that  of 
exercise,  but  differs  only  from  ordinary 
labour  as  it  rises  from  another  motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  these 
kinds  of  labour,  and  for  that  reason  gives  a 
man  a  greater  stock  of  health,  and  conse- 
quently a  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  him- 
self, than  any  other  way  of  life.  I  consider 
the  body  as  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands, 
or,  to  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle 
of  pipes  and  strainers,  fitted  to  one  another 
after  so  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
proper  engine  for  the  soul  to  work  with. 
This  description  docs  not  only  comprehend 


pipes 

glands  or  strainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  with- 
out considering  it  in  its  niceties  of  anatomy, 
lets  us  see  how  absolutely  necessary  labour 
is  for  the  right  preservation  of  it.  There 
must  be  frequent  motions  and  agitations, 
to  mix,  digest,  and  separate  the  juices 
contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and 
cleanse  that  infinitude  of  pipes  and  strain- 
ers, of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  give 
their  solid  parts  a  more  firm  and  lasting 
tone.  Labour  or  exercise  ferments  the 
humours,  casts  them  into  their  proper 
channels,  throws  off  redundancies,  and 
helps  nature  in  those  secret  distributions, 
without  which  the  body  cannot  subsist  in 
its  vigour,  nor  the  soul  act  with  cheerful- 
ness. 

I  might  here  mention  the  effects  which 
this  has  upon  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
by  keeping  the  understanding  clear,  the 
imagination  untroubled,  and  refining  those 
spirits  that  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
exertion  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  during 
the  present  laws  of  union  between  soul  and 
body.  It  is  to  a  neglect  in  this  particular 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen  which 
is  so  frequent  in  men  of  studious  and  se- 
dentary tempers,  as  well  as  the  vapours 
to  which  those  of  the  other  sex  are  so  often 
subject. 

Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  our  well-being,  nature  would  not 
have  made  the  body  so  proper  for  it,  by 
giving  such  an  activity  to  the  limbs  and 
such  a  pliancy  to  every  part,  as  necessarily 
produce  those  compressions,  extensions, 
contortions,  dilatations,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  motions  that  are  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  such  a  system  of  tubes  and 
glands  as  has  been  before  mentioned.  And 
that  we  might  not  want  inducements  to  en- 
gage us  in  such  an  exercise  of  the  body  as 
is  proper  for  its  welfare,  it  is  so  ordered 
that  nothing  valuable  can  be  produced 
without  it-    Not  to  mention  riches  and  ho- 
nour, even  food  and  raiment  are  not  to  be 
come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands  and 
sweat  of  the  brows.    Providence  furnishes 
materials,  but  expects  that  we  should  work 
them  up  ourselves.    The  earth  must  be  la- 
boured before  it  gives  its  increase,  and 
when  it  is  forced  into  its  several  products, 
how  many  hands  must  they  pass  through 
before  they  are  fit  for  use !  Manufactures, 
trade,  and  agriculture,  naturally  employ 
more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the  species  in 
twenty;  and  as  for  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  labour,  by  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  born,  they  are  more  miserable 
than  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless  they  in- 
dulge themselves  in  that  voluntary  labour 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  exercise. 
My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  been  an  inde- 
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ffrtigfthle  man  in  ousincss  of  this  kind,  and 
has  hung  several  parts  of  his  house  with 
the  trophies  of  his  former  labours.  The 
vails  of  his  great  hall  are  covered  with  the 
horns  of  several  kinds  of  deer  that  he  has 
killed  in  the  chase,  which  he  thinks  the 
most  valuable  furniture  of  his  house,  as 
they  afford  him  frequent  topics  of  dis- 
course, and  show  that  he  has  net  been  idle. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large 
otter's  skin  stuffed  with  hay,  which  his  mo- 
ther ordered  to  be  hungup  in  that  manner, 
and  the  knight  looks  upon  with  great  satis- 
faction, because  it  seems  he  was  but  nine 
years  old  when  his  dog  killed  him.  A  little 
room  adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  kind  of  ar- 
senal, filled  with  guns  iff  several  sizes  and 
inventions,  with  which  the  knight  has  made 
great  havoc  in  the  woods,  and  destroyed 
many  thousands  of  phe:isants,  partridges, 
and  woodcocks.  His  stable-doors  are  patch- 
ed with  noses  that  belonged  to  foxes  of  the 
knight's  own  hunting  down.  Sir  Roj^cr 
showed  me  one  of  them  that  for  distinction 
sake  has  a  brass  nail  stuck  through  it, 
which  cost  him  about  fifteen  hours'  riding, 
carried  him  through  half  a  dozen  counties, 
killed  him  a  brace  of  geldings,  and  lost 
above  half  his  dogs.  This  the  knight  looks 
upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  his 
life.  The  perverse  widow,  whom  1  have 
given  some  account  of,  was  the  deatli  of 
several  foxes;  for  Sir  Roger  has  told  me 
that  in  the  course  of  his  amours  he  patched 
the  western  door  of  his  stable.  Whenever 
the  widow  was  cruel,  the  foxes  were  sure 
to  pay  for  it  In  proportion  as  his  passion 
for  the  widow  abated  and  old  age  came 
on,  he  left  off  fox-hunting;  but  a  hare  is 
not  yet  safe  that  sits  within  ten  miles  of  his 
house. 

There  is  no  kind  of  exercise  which  1 
would  so  recommend  to  my  readers  of  both 
sexes  as  this  of  riding,  as  there  is  none 
which  so  much  conduces  to  health,  and  is 
every  way  accommtxlatcd  to  the  body,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  which  I  have  given  of 
it  Doctor  Sydenham  is  very  lavish  in  its 
praises;  and  if  the  English  reader  will  see 
the  mechanical  effects  of  it  described  at 
length,  he  may  find  them  in  a  book  pub- 
lished not  many  years  since  under  the  title 
of  Medicma  (Jymnastica.*  For  my  own 
part,  when  I  am  in  town,  for  want  of  these 
opportunities,  I  exercise  myself  an  hour 
every  morning  upon  a  dumb-bell  that  is 
placed  in  a  corner  of  my  room,  and  it 
pleases  me  the  more  because  it  does  every 
thinft  1  require  of  it  in  the  most  profound 
silence.  My  landlady  and  her  daughters 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  my  hours  of 
exercise,  that  they  never  come  into  my 
room  to  disturb  me  whilst  I  am  ringing. 

When  I  was  some  years  younger  than  I 
am  at  present,  I  used  to  employ  myself  in 
a  more  laborious  diversion,  which  I  learned 
from  a  Latin  treatise  of  exercises  that  is 


•  By  Francis  Puller,  M.  A. 
23 


written  with  a  great  deal  of  erudition:  J  it 
is;  there  called  the  r«.f^.»xi«,  or  the  fighting 
with  a  man's  own  shadow,  and  consists  in 
the  brandishing  of  two  short  sticks  grasped 
in  each  hand,  and  loaded  with  plugs  of  lead 
at  cither  end.  This  opens  the  chest,  exer- 
cises the  limbs,  and  gives  a  man  all  the 
pleasure  of  boxing,  without  the  blows.  I 
could  wish  that  several  learned  men  would 
lay  out  that  time  which  they  employ  in 
controversies  and  disputes  about  nothing, 
in  this  method  of  fighting  with  their  own 
shadows.  It  might  conduce  very  much  to 
evaporate  the  spleen,  which  makes  them 
uneasy  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves. 

To  conclude, — As  I  am  a  compound  of 
soul  and  body,  I  consider  myself  as  obliged 
to  a  double  scheme  of  duties;  and  think  I 
have  not  fulfilled  the  business  of  the  day 
when  I  do  not  thus  employ  the  one  in  la- 
bour and  exercise,  as  well  as  the  other  in 
study  and  contemplation.  L. 
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 Vocat  inemti  eta  more  Citharon. 

Tay* etique  cane*   Ftrf.  Oe*rg.  Iri. 

Tho  echoing  hill*  anil  chi'ling  hounda  tnrita. 

Thosk  who  have  searched  into  human 
nature  observe,  that  nothing  so  much  shows 
the  nobleness  of  the  soul,  as  that  its  felicity 
consists  in  action.  Ever)'  man  has  such  an 
active  principle  in  him,  that  he  will  find 
out  something  to  employ  himself  upon,  in 
whatever  place  or  state  of  life  he  is  posted. 
I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  was  un- 
der close  confinement  in  the  Bastile  sevrn 
years;  during  which  time  he  amused  him- 
self in  scattering  a  few  small  pins  about 
his  chamber,  gathering  them  up  again, 
and  placing  them  in  different  figures  on 
the  arm  of  a  great  chair.  He  often  told  his 
friends  afterwards,  that  unless  he  had 
found  out  this  piece  of  exercise,  he  verily 
believed  he  should  have  lost  his  senses. 

After  what  has  been  said,  I  need  not  in- 
form my  readers,  that  Sir  Roger,  with 
whose  character  I  hope  they  are  at  present 
pretty  well  acquainted,  has  in  his  youth 
gone  through  the  whole  course  of  those 
rural  diversions  which  the  country  abounds 
in;  and  which  seem  to  be  extremely  well 
suited  to  that  laborious  industry  a  man  may 
observe  here  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  in 
towns  and  cities.  I  have  before  hinted  at 
some  of  my  friend's  exploits;  he  has  in  his 
youthful  days  taken  forty  coveys  of  par- 
tridges in  a  season;  and  tired  many  a  salmon 
with  a  line  consisting  but  of  a  single  hair. 
The  constant  thanks  and  good  wishes  of  the 
neighlxnirhood  always  attended  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  remarkable  enmity  towards 
foxes;  having  destroyed  more  of  those  ver- 


t  Hieronvmu*  Merrurinlia'a  celebrated  book,  Jlrtu 
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min  in  one  year,  than  it  was  thought  the 
whole  county  could  have  produced.  In- 
deed the  knight  does  not  scruple  to  own 
among  his  most  intimate  friends,  that  in 
order  to  establish  his  reputation  this  way, 
he  has  secretly  sent  for  great  numbers  of 
them  out  of  other  counties,  which  he  used 
to  turn  loose  about  the  country  by  night, 
that  he  might  the  better  signalise  himself 
in  their  destruction  the  next  day.  His  hunt- 
ing horses  were  the  finest  and  best  managed 
in  all  these  parts.  His  tenants  are  still  full 
of  the  praises  of  a  gray  stone-horse  that  un- 
happily staked  himseff  several  years  since, 
and  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
orchard.  M  _ 

Sir  Roger,  being  at  present  too  old  for 
fox-hunting,  to  keep  himself  in  action,  has 
disposed  of  his  beagles  and  got  a  pack  of 
stop-hounds.  What  these  want  m  speed, 
he  endeavours  to  make  amends  for  by  the 
deepness  of  their  mouths  and  the  variety  of 
their  notes,  which  are  suited  in  such  a  man- 
ner to  each  other,  that  the  whole  cry  makes 
up  a  complete  concert.  He  is  so  nice  in  this 
particular,  that  a  gentleman  having  made 
him  a  present  of  a  very  fine  hound  the  other 
day,  the  knight  returned  it  by  the  servant 
with  a  great  many  expressions  of  civility; 
but  desired  him  to  telt  his  master,  that  the 

doc  he  had  sent  was  indeed  a  most  excel-  i  tuaravn-i       »•«*«      i —  -itp,- 

lent  bass,  but  that  at  present  he  only  wanted  If  they  were  at  a  fault  and  » 
a  counter-tenor.  Could  I  believe  my  friend  reputation  opened  but  once,  he  u  = 
r  .  •.  pi  i   t  -i — .1,1  ,i;..»,.iv  fn  lnwi-fl  hv  the  whole  c 


who  knows  that  none  of  my  extraordinary 
motions  are  insignificant,  rode  up  to  me  and 
asked  me  if  puss  was  gone  that  way  >  Upon 
mv  answering  yes,  he  immediately  called 
in'the  dogs,  and  put  them  upon  the  scent- 
As  thev  were  going  off,  I  heard  one  of  the 
country-fellows  muttering  to  his  companion  , 
•  That  'twas  a  wonder  they  had  not  lost  all 
their  sport,  for  want  of  the  silent  gentle- 
man's crying,  Stole  away.' 

This,  with  my  aversion  to  leaping  hedges, 
made  me  withdraw  to  a  risine  ground,  from 
whence  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  the 
whole  chase,  without  the  fatigue  of  keeping 
in  with  the  hounds.  The  hare  immediately 
threw  them  above  a  mile  behind  her;  but  I 
was  pleased  to  find,  that  instead  of  running 
straight  forwards,  or,  in  hunter's  language, 
« flying  the  country, '  as  I  was  afraid  she 
might  have  done,  she  wheeled  alxnit,  and 
described  a  sort  of  circle  round  the  hill, 
where  I  had  taken  my  station,  in  such  a 
manner  as  gave  me  a  very  distinct  view  of 
the  sport.  I  could  sec  her  first  pass  by.  and 
the  dogs  some  time  afterwards,  unravelling 
the  whole  track  she  had  made,  and  follow- 
ing her  through  all  her  doubles.  I  was  at 
the  same  time  delighted  in  observing  that 
deference  which  the  rest  of  the  pack  paid 
to  each  particular  hound,  according  to  the 
character  he  had  acquired  among  them. 


had  ever  read  Shakspcarc,  I  should  cer- 
tainly conclude  he  hacf  taken  the  hint  from 
Theseus  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream : 

'  My  bound*  are  bred  out  of  lie  Spartan  kind. 
So  flu'd,  to  minded;  and  their  heada  are  hung 
With  ear*  that  awwp  nwa>  the  mornm?  dew 

kneed  and  dew  lapt  like  Thcaaalian  bull* 


Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouiba  liko  bella. 
Each  un<U-r  racb    A  cry  more  tunable 
Wa*  never  balloo'd  to,  nor  cheer  d  with  horn.'* 

Sir  Roger  is  so  keen  at  this  sport  that  he 
has  been  out  almost  every  day  since  I  came 
down;  and  upon  the  chaplain's  offering  to 
lend  me  his  easy  pad,  I  was  prevailed  on 
yesterday  morning  to  make  one  of  the  com- 
pany. I  was  extremely  pleased  as  we  rid 
along,  to  observe  the  general  benevolence 
of  all  the  neighbourhood  towards  my  friend. 
The  farmers'  sons  thought  themselves 
happy  if  they  could  open  a  gate  for  the 
good  old  knight  as  he  passed  by;  which  he 
generally  requited  with  a  nod  or  a  smile, 
Snd  a  kind  inquiry  after  their  fathers  or 
uncles. 

After  we  had  rid  about  a  mile  from  home, 


diately  followed  by  the  whole  cry;  while  a 
raw  dog,  or  one  who  was  a  noted  liar,  mi 
have  yelped  his  heart  out  without  Ix 
taken  notice  of. 

The  hare  now,  after  having  squatted  two 
or  three  times,  and  been  put  up  again  as 
often,  came  still  nearer  to  the  place  where 
she  was  at  first  started  The  dogs  pursued 
her,  and  these  were  followed  by  the  jolly 
knight,  who  rode  upon  a  white  gelding, 
encompassed  by  his  tenants  and  servants, 
and  cheering  his  hounds  with  all  the  gaiety 
of  five-and-twenty.  One  of  the  sportsmen 
rode  up  to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  was 
sure  the  chase  was  almost  at  an  end,  be- 
cause the  old  dogs,  which  had  hitherto  lam 
behind,  now  headed  the  pack.  The  fellow 
was  in  the  right  Our  hare  took  a  large 
field  just  under  us,  followed  by  the  full  crv 
in  view.  I  .must  confess  the  brightness  of 
the  weather,  the  cheerfulness  of  every  thing 
around  me,  the  chiding  of  the  hounds,  which 
was  returned  upon  us  in  a  double  echo  from 
two  neighbouring  hills,  with  the  hallooing 
of  the  sportsmen,  ami  the  sounding  of  the 


we  came  upon  a  large  heath,  and  the  sports-  horn,  lifted  my  spirits  into  a  most  lively 

 t~ -  »~  W~«»         Pl.nu  YtaA  Hrmo  «0  for  !     i  .  icVl 


men  began  to  beat.  They  had  done  so  for 
some  time,  when,  as  I  was  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  rest  of  the  company,  I  saw 
a  hare  pop  out  from  a  small  furze-brake 
almost  under  mv  horse's  feet.  I  marked 
the  way  she  toot,  which  1  endeavoured  to 
make  the  company  sensible  of  by  extending 
juy  arm;  but  to  no  purpose,  till  Sir  Roger, 
  . 

•  Act  iv  Sc.  L 


pleasure,  which  I  freely  indulged  because 
1  was  sure  it  was  innocent  If  I  was  under 
any  concern,  it  was  on  the  account  of  the 
poor  hare,  that  was  now  quite  spent  ana 
almost  within  the  reach  of  her  enemies; 
when  the  huntsman  getting  forward,  threw 
down  his  pole  before  the  dogs.  They  were 
now  within  eight  yards  of  that  game  which 
they  had  been  pursuing  for  almost  as  many- 
hours;  yet  on  the  signal  before-mentioned 
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they  all  made  a  sudden  stand,  and  though 
they  continued  opening  as  much  as  before, 
durst  not  once  attempt  to  pass  beyond  the 
pole.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Roger  rode  for- 
ward, and  alighting,  took  up  the  hare  in 
his  arms;  which  he  soon  after  delivered  up 
tn  <>ne  of  his  servants  with  an  order,  if  she 
could  be  kept  alive,  to  let  her  go  in  his  great 
orchard;  where  it  seems  he  has  several  of 
these  prisoners  of  war,  who  live  together  in 
a  very  comfortable  captivity.  I  was  highly 
pleased  to  tee  the  discipline  of  the  pack, 
and  the  good-nature  of  the  knight,  who 
could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  murder  a  crea- 
ture that  had  given  him  so  much  diversion. 

As  we  were  returning  home,  I  remem- 
bered that  Monsieur  Paschal,  in  his  most 
excellent  discourse  on  the  Miscrv  of  Man, 
tells  us,  that  all  our  endeavours  after  great- 
ness proceed  from  nothing  but  a  desire  of 
being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  persons 
and  affairs  that  may  hinder  us  from  looking 
into  ourselves,  which  is  a  view  we  cannot 
bear.  He  afterwards  goes  on  to  show  that 
our  love  of  sports  comes  from  the  same  rea- 
son, and  is  particularly  severe  upon  hunting. 
•What,'  says  he,  'unless  it  be  to  drown 
thought,  can  make  them  throw  away  so 
much  time  and  pains  upon  a  silly  animal, 
which  they  might  buy  cheaper  in  the  mar- 
ket?* The  foregoing' reflection  is  certainly 
iust,  when  a  man  suffers  his  whole  mind  to 
be  drawn  into  his  sports,  and  altogether 
loses  himself  in  the  woods;  but  does  not 
affect  those  who  propose  a  far  more  lauda- 
ble end  from  this  exercise,  I  mean  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  keeping  all  the 
organs  of  the  soul  in  a  condition  to  execute 
her  orders.  Had  that  incomparable  person, 
whom  I  last  quoted,  been  a  little  more  in- 
dulgent to  himself  in  this  point,  the  world 
might  probably  have  enjoyed  him  much 
longer;  whereas  through  too  great  an  ap- 
plication to  his  studies  in  his  youth,  he  con- 
tracted that  ill  habit  of  bodv,  which,  after 
a  tedious  sickness,  carried  Vim  off  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age;  and  the  whole  his- 
tory wc  have  of  his  life  till  that  time,  is  but 
one'  continued  account  of  the  behaviour  of 
a  noble  soul  struggling  under  innumerable 
pains  ami  distcm]>crs. 

For  mv  own  part,  I  intend  to  hunt  twice 
a  week  during  my  stav  with  Sir  Roger;  and 
shall  prescribe  the  moderate  use  of  this  ex- 
ercise to  all  my  country  friends,  as  the  best 
kind  of  physic  for  mending  a  bad  constitu- 
tion, and  pri  son  ing  a  good  one. 

1  cannot  do  this  better,  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  out  of  Mr.  Dryden: 

•TV  flr«t  phyaieiana  by  debauch  were  made; 
Fiona  brtan  an<1  t*l<ith  mutnina  the  trade. 
Hv  cham  ou  long- li v'd  father*  enrnd  their  food ; 
Toil  stranf  the  nerve*,  and  purified  the  blood; 
B<it  wo  iheir  KMM.a  pamperd  ran;  of  men. 
Are  dwindled  down  to  Uiree*c«irv  y  art  ami  ten. 
Better  to  hunt  in  fielda  fur  health  unboufht. 
Than  <K>  Uie  doctor  for  a  nau*»ou«  draught. 
TV  wta  fa  enre  on  eierciae  depend : 
God  never  made  hit  work  fur  man  to  mend. 

X. 
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With  voluntary  drearua  they  rVat  their  mind* 

There  are  some  opinions  in  which  a  man 
should  stand  neuter,  without  engaging  his 
assent  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  a 
hovering  faith  as  this,  which  refuses  to  set- 
tle upon  any  determination,  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  mind  that  is  careful  to  avoid 
errors  and  prepossessions.  Whi  it  the  argu- 
ments press  equally  on  both  sides  in  mat- 
ters that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safest 
method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither. 

It  is  with  this  temper  of  mind  that  I  con- 
sider the  subject  of  witchcraft.  When  I 
hear  the  relations  that  are  made  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  not  only  from  Norway 
and  Lapland,  from  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies, but  from  every  particular  nation  in 
Kuropc,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that 
there  is  such  an  intercourse  and  commerce 
with  evil  spirits,  as  that  which  we  express 
by  the  name  of  witchcraft  But  when  I 
consider  that  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
parts  of  the  world  abound  most  in  these  re- 
lations, and  that  the  persons  among  us  who 
are  supposed  to  engage  in  such  an  infernal 
commerce,  are  people  of  a  weak  under- 
standing and  crazed  imagination,  and  at  the 
same  time  reflect  upon  the  many  impos- 
tures and  delusions  of  this  nature  that  have 
been  detected  in  all  ages,  I  endeavour  to 
suspend  my  belief  till  1  hear  more  certain 
accounts  than  any  which  have  yet  come  to 
my  knowledge.  In  short,  when  I  consider 
the  question,  whether  there  are  such  per- 
sons in  the  world  as  those  we  call  witches, 
my  mind  is  divided  between  the  two  opposite 
opinions,  or  rather  (to  speak  my  thoughts 
freely)  I  believe  in  general  that  there  is 
and  lias  been,  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft; 
but  at  the  same  time  can  give  no  credit  to 
anv  particular  instance  of  it. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation,  by  some 
occurrences  that  I  met  with  yesterday, 
which  I  shall  give  my  reader  an  account  of 
at  large.  As  I  was  walking  with  my  friend 
Sir  Roger  by  the  side  of  one  of  his  woods, 
an  old  woman  applied  herself  to  me  for  my 
charity.  Her  dress  and  figure  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  following  description  in  Otway : 

■  In  n  clone  lane  a*  I  pursued  my  Journey, 
I  *py"d  a  wrinkled  hnir.  with  age  grown  double. 
Picking  dry  Mick",  ami  mumMing  to  Vraclf. 
Her  eye*  with  arakling  rheum  were  cnfl'il  and  red ; 
Cold  palay  ahook  Vr  bend ;  her  hnnd»  weeni'd  wither'd ; 
And  on  her  crooked  <*houldera  had  abe  wrapt 
TV  tntter"d  remnant  of  nn  old  atriped  hanging. 
Which  served  to  k«-  |»  li«r  rarrase  from  the  cold. 
So  there  wna  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weedi  were  all  o'er  eoaraely  pntch'd 
With  cliff-rent  colon r'd  rage,  black,  red.  white,  yellow, 
And  acem'd  to  apeak  variety  of  w  rcichednem' 

As  I  was  musing  on  this  description,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  object  before  me,  the 
knight  told  me,  that  this  very  old  woman 
had  the  reputation  of  a  witch  all  over  the 
country,  that  her  lips  were  observed  to  be 
always*  in  motion,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
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switch  about  her  house  which  her  neigh- 
bours did  not  believe  had  carried  her  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  miles.  If  she  chanced  to 
stumble,  they  always  found  sticks  or  straws 
that  lay  in  the  figure  of  a  cross  before  her. 
If  she  made  any  mistake  at  church,  and 
cried  Amen  in  a  wrong  place,  they  never 
failed  to  conclude  that  she  was  saying  her 
prayers  backwards.  There  was  not  a  maid 
in  the  parish  that  would  take  a  pin  of  her, 
though  she  should  offer  a  bag  of  money  with 
it.  She  goes  by  the  name  of  Moll  White, 
and  has  made  the  country  ring  with  several 
imaginary  exploits  that  are  palmed  upon 
her.  If  the  dairy-maid  does  not  make  her 
butter  come  so  soon  as  she  would  have  it, 
Moll  White  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  churn. 
If  a  horse  sweats  in  the  stable,  Moll  White 
lias  been  upon  his  back.  If  a  hare  makes 
an  unexpected  escape  from  the  hounds,  the 
huntsman  curses  Moll  White.  '  Nay,'  says 
Sir  Roger, '  I  have  known  the  master  of  the 
pack,  upon  such  an  occasion,  send  one  of 
his  servants  to  see  if  Moll  White  had  been 
out  that  morning.* 

This  account  raised  my  curiosity  so  far 
that  I  begged  my  friend  Sir  Roger  to  go 
with  me  into  her  hovel,  which  stood  in  a 
solitary  corner  under  the  side  of  the  wood. 
Upon  our  first  entering,  Sir  Roger  winked 
to  me,  and  pointed  at  something  that  stood 
behind  the  ooor,  which,  upon  looking  that 
way,  I  found  to  be  an  old  broom-staff.  At 
the  same  time  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear 
to  take  notice  of  a  tabby  cat  that  sat  in  the 
chimney  corner,  which,  as  the  old  knight 
told  me,  lay  under  as  bad  a  report  as  Moll 
White  herself;  for  besides  that  Moll  is  said 
often  to  accompany  her  in  the  same  shape, 
the  cat  is  reported  to  have  spoken  twice  or 
thrice  in  her  life,  and  to  have  plaved  seve- 
ral pranks  above  the  capacity  of  an  ordi- 
nary cat 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human 
nature  in  so  much  wretchedness  and  dis- 
grace, but  at  the  same  time  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger,  who  is  a 
little  puzzled  about  the  old  woman,  advis- 
ing her  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  devil,  and  never  to 
hurt  any  of  her  neighbours'  cattle.  We 
concluded  our  visit  with  a  bounty,  which 
was  very  acceptable. 

In  our  return  home  Sir'Roger  told  me, 
that  old  Moll  had  been  often  brought  be- 
fore him  for  making  children  spit  pins*  and 
giving  maids  the  night-mare;  and  that  the 
country  people  would  be  tossing  her  into 
a  pond  and  trying  experiments  with  her 
every  day,  if  it  was  not  for  him  and  his 

I  nave  since  found  upon  inquiry,  that  Sir 
Roger  was  several  times  staggered  with  the 
reports  that  had  been  brought  him  concern- 
ing this  old  woman,  and  would  frequently 
have  bound  her  over  to  the  county  sessions, 
had  .not  his  chaplain  with  much  ado  per- 
suaded him  to  the  contrary. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this 
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account,  because  I  hear  there  is  scarce  a  vil- 
lage in  England  that  has  not  a  Moll  White 
in  it.  When  an  old  woman  begins  to  doat, 
and  grow  chargeable  to  a  parisli,  she  is  gene- 
rally turned  into  a  witch,  and  fills  the  whole 
country  with  extravagant  fancies,  imagi- 
nary distempers,  and  terrifying  dreams.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  poor  wretch  that  is  the 
innocent  occasion  of  so  many  evils,  begins 
to  be  frighted  at  herself,  and  sometimes 
confesses  secret  commerces  and  familiari- 
ties that  her  imagination  forms  in  a  delirious 
old  age.  This  frequently  cuts  off  charity 
from  the  greatest  objects  of  compassion, 
and  inspires  people  with  a  malevolence  to- 
wards those  poor  decrepid  parts  of  our  spe- 
cies in  whom  human  nature  is  defaced  by 
infirmity  and  dotage.  L. 
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 Herat  laleri  letbalii  ru»do. 

Urg.  Mm.  iv.  7J. 

- —  The  fatal  dart 

Sticks  in  his  side,  and  runkk-s  in  his  heart. 

Dryden. 

This  agreeable  seat  is  surrounded  with 
so  many  pleasing  walks,  which  are  struck 
out  of  a  wood,  m  the  midst  of  which  the 
house  stands,  that  one  can  hardly  ever  be 
weary  of  rambling  from  one  labyrinth  of  de- 
light to  another.  To  one  used  to  live  in  a 
city  the  charms  of  the  country  are  so  ex- 
quisite, that  the  mind  is  lost  in  a  certain 
transport  which  raises  us  above  ordinary 
life,  and  yet  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  in- 
consistent with  tranouillity.  This  state  of 
mind  was  I  in,  ravished  with  the  murmur 
of  waters,  the  whisper  of  breezes,  the  sing- 
ing of  birds;  and  whether  I  looked  up  to 
the  heavens,  down  on  the  earth,  or  turned 
to  the  prospects  around  me,  still  struck 
with  new  sense  of  pleasure;  when  I  found 
by  the  voice  of  my  friend,  who  walked  by 
me,  that  we  had  insensibly  strolled  into  the 
grove  sacred  to  the  widow.  '  This  woman,' 
savs  he,  '  is  of  all  others  the  most  unintelli- 
gible; she  either  designs  to  marry,  or  she 
does  not  What  is  the  most  perplexing  of 
all  is,  that  she  does  not  either  say  to  her 
lovers  she  has  any  resolution  against  that 
condition  of  life  in  general,  or  that  she  ba- 
nishes them;  but,  conscious  of  her  own 
merit,  she  permits  their  addresses,  without 
fear  of  any  ill  consequence,  or  want  of  re- 
spect, from  their  rage  or  despair.  She  has 
that  in  her  aspect,  against  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  offend.  A  man  whose  thoughts 
are  constantly  bent  upon  so  agreeable  an 
object,  must  be  excused  if  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences in  conversation  are  below  his 
attention.  I  call  her  indeed  perverse,  but, 
alas!  why  do  I  call  her  so?  Because  her 
superior  merit  is  such,  that  I  cannot  ap- 
proach her  without  awe,  that  my  heart  is 
checked  by  too  much  esteem:  I  am  angry 
that  her  charms  are  not  more  accessible, 
that  I  am  more  inclined  to  worship  than 
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salute  her.  How  often  have  I  wished  her 
unhappy,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  serving  her?  and  how  often  troubled  in 
that  very  imagination,  at  giving  her  the 
pain  of  bciiu*  obliged?  Well,  I  have  led  a 
miserable  life  in  secret  upon  her  account; 
but  fancy  she  would  have  condescended  to 
have  some  retard  for  me,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  watchful  animal  her  confidant. 

'Of  all  persons  under  the  sun,'  (continued 
he,  calling  mc  by  name,)  'be  sure  to  set  a 
mark  upon  confidants:  they  are  of  all  peo- 
ple the  most  impertinent.  W  hat  is  most 
pleasant  to  observe  in  them,  is,  that  they 
assume  to  themselves  the  merit  of  the  per- 
sons whom  they  have  in  their  custody. 
Orestilla  is  a  great  fortune,  and  in  wonder- 
ful danger  of  surprises,  therefore  full  of 
suspicions  of  the  least  indifferent  thing, 
particularly  careful  of  new  acquaintance, 
and  of  growing  too  familiar  with  the  old. 
Themista,  her  favourite  woman,  is  every 
whit  as  careful  of  whom  she  speaks  to,  and 
what  she  says.  Let  the  ward  be  a  beauty, 
her  confidant  shall  treat  you  with  an  air  of 
distance;  let  her  be  a  fortune,  and  she  as- 
sumes the  suspicious  behaviour  of  her  friend 
and  patroness.  Thus  it  is  that  very  many 
of  our  unmarried  women  of  distinction  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  married,  except 
the  consideration  of  different  sexes.  They 
are  directly  under  the  conduct  of  their  whis- 

Serer;  and  think  they  arc  in  a  state  of  frce- 
om,  while  they  can  prate  with  one  of  these 
attendants  of  all  men  in  general,  and  still 
avoid  the  man  they  most  like.  You  do  not 
see  one  heiress  in  a  hundred  whose  fate 
docs  not  turn  upon  this  circumstance  of 
choosing  a  confidant  Thus  it  is  that  the 
lady  is  addressed  to,  presented  and  flattered, 
only  by  proxy,  in  her  woman.  In  my  case, 

how  is  it  possible  that  .'  Sir  Rogcf  was 

proceeding  in  his  harangue,  when  we  heard 
the  voice  of  one  speaking  very  importu- 
nately, and  repeating  these  words,  '  What, 
not  one  smile!'  We  followed  the  sound  till 
we  came  close  to  a  thicket,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  we  saw  a  young  woman  sitting  as 
it  were  in  a  personated  sullcnness  just  over 
a  transparent  fountain.  Opposite  to  her 
stood  Mr.  Willi  am,  Sir  Roger's  master  of 
the  game.  The  knight  whispered  mc, 
'Hist,  these  are  lovers.'  The  huntsman 
looking  earnestly  at  the  shadow  of  the  young 
maiden  in  the  stream,  '  Oh  thou  dear  pic- 
ture, if  thou  couldst  remain  there  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that  fair  creature  whom  you  repre- 
sent in  the  water,  how  willingly  could  1 
stand  here  satisfied  for  ever,  without  trou- 
bling my  dear  Betty  herself  with  any  men- 
tion of  her  unfortunate  William,  whom  she 
is  angry  with!  But,  alas!  when  she  pleases 
to  be  gone,  thou  wilt  also  vanish  Yet 
let  me  talk  to  thee  while  thou  dost  stay. 
Tell  my  dearest  Betty  thou  dost  not  more 
depend  upon  her,  than  does  her  William: 
her .  absence  will  make  away  with  me  as 
■well  as  thee.  If  she  offers  to  remove  thee, 
I  will  jump  into  these  waves  to  lay  hold  on 


thee;  herself,  her  own  dear  person,  I  must 
never  embrace  again. — Still  do  you  hear 
me  without  erne  smile — It  is  too  much  to 
bear.' — He  had  no  sooner  spoke  these 
words,  but  he  made  an  offer  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  water;  at  which  his  mis- 
tress started  up,  and  at  the  next  instant 
he  jumped  across  the  fountain,  and  met  her 
in  an  embrace.  She,  half  recovering  from 
her  fright,  said  in  the  most  charming  voice 
imaginable,  and  with  a  tone  of  complaint, 
'  I  tliought  how  well  you  would  drown 
yourself.  No,  no,  you  will  not  drown  your- 
self till  you  have  taken  your  leave  of  Susan 
Holiday. '  The  huntsman,  with  a  tender- 
ness that  spoke  the  most  passionate  love, 
and  with  his  cheek  close  to  hers,  whispered 
the  softest  vows  of  fidelity  in  her  ear,  and 
cried,  '  Do  not,  my  dearj  believe  a  word 
Kate  Willow  says;  she  is  spiteful,  and 
makes  stories,  because  she  loves  to  hear 
me  talk  to  herself  for  vour  sake.' — 'Look 
you  there,'  quoth  Sir  ftoger,  'do  you  sec 
there,  all  mischief  comes  from  confidants! 
But  let  us  not  interrupt  them;  the  maid  is 
honest,  and  the  man  dares  not  Ik*  otherwise, 
for  he  knows  I  loved  her  father:  I  will  in- 
terpose in  this  matter,  and  hasten  the  wed- 
ding. Kate  Willow  is  a  witty  mischievous 
wench  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a 
beauty;  and  makes  me  hope  I  shall  see  the 
perverse  widow  in  her  condition.  She  was 
so  flippant  with  her  answers  to  all  the  ho- 
nest fellows  that  came  near  her,  and  so  very 
vain  of  her  beauty,  that  she  has  valued  her- 
self upon  her  charms  till  they  are  ceased. 
She  therefore  now  makes  it  her  business  to 
prevent  other  young  women  from  being 
more  discreet  than  she  was  herself:  how- 
ever, the  saucy  thing  said,  the  other  day, 
well  enough,  "  Sir  Roger  and  I  must  malic 
a  match,  for  we  are  both  despised  by  those 
we  loved. "  The  hussy  has  a  great  deal  of 
power  wherever  she  comes,  and  has  her 
share  of  cunning. 

'  However,  when  I  reflect  upon  this 
woman,  I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  main 
I  am  the  worse  for  having  loved  her;  when- 
ever she  is  recalled  to  my  imagination  my 
youth  returns,  and  I  feel  a  forgotten  warmth 
in  my  veins.  This  affliction  in  mv  life  has 
streaked  all  mv  conduct  with  a  softness,  of 
which  I  should  otherwise  have  been  inca- 
pable. It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  dear 
image  in  my  heart  that  I  am  apt  to  relent, 
that  I  easily  forgive,  and  that  many  desira- 
ble things  arc  grown  into  my  temper,  which 
I  should  not  have  arrived  at  by  better  mo- 
tives than  the  thought  of  bong  one  day 
hers.  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  such  a 
passion  as  I  have  had  is  never  well  cured; 
and  between  you  and  me,  I  am  often  apt  to 
imagine  it  has  had  some  whimsical  effect 
upon  my  brain;  for  I  frequently  find  that  in 
my  most  serious  discourse  I  let  fall  some 
comical  familiarity  of  speech  or  odd  phrase 
that  makes  the  conjpany  laugh.  However, 
I  cannot  but  allow  she  is  a  most  excellent 
woman.    When  she  is  in  the  country,  I 
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warrant  she  does  not  run  into  dairies,  but 
reads  upon  the  nature  of  plants;  she  has  a 
glass  bee-hive,  and  comes  into  the  garden 
out  of  books  to  see  them  work,  and  observe 
the  policies  of  their  commonwealth.  She 
understands  every  thing.  I  would  give  ten 
pounds  to  hear  her  argue  with  my  friend 
Sir  Andrew  Free  port  about  trade.  No, 
no,  for  all  she  looks  so  innocent,  as  it  were, 
take  my  word  for  it  she  is  no  fool.'  T. 


No.  119.]    Tunday,  July  17,  Hit 

ITrbem  quam  dieunt  Rornam.  Me  Li  taw,  putari 

8tultu»  ego  buic  nostra;  pimileiu  

Vtrg.  Ed.  i.  9 
call  Rome,  unskilful  clown. 


The  city  i 
I  l  bought 

Warion. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reflections 
which  arise  in  a  man  who  changes  the  city 
for  the  country,  are  upon  the  different  man- 
ners of  the  people  whom  he  meets  with  in 
those  two  different  scenes  of  life.  By  man- 
ners I  do  not  mean  morals,  but  behaviour 
-and  good-breeding,  as  they  show  them- 
selves in  the  town  and  in  the  country. 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  ob- 
serve a  very  great  revolution  that  has 
happened  in  this  article  of  good-breeding. 
Several  obliging  deferences,  condescensions 
and  submissions,  with  many  outward  forms 
and  ceremonies  that  accompany  them,  were 
first  of  all  brought  up  among  the  politer 


half  an  hour,  as  would  serve  a  courtier  for 
a  week.  There  is  infinitely  more  to  do 
about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meeting 
of  justices'  wives,  than  in  an  assembly  of 
duchesses. 

This  rural  politeness  is  very  troublesome 
to  a  man  of  my  temper,  who  generally  take 
the  chair  that  is  next  me,  and  walk  first  or 
last,  in  the  front  or  in  the  rear,  as  chance 
directs.    I  have  known  my  friend  Sir  Ro- 
ger's dinner  almost  cold  before  the  company 
could  adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sit  down:  and  have  heartily 
pitied  my  old  friend,  when  I  have  seen  him 
forced  to  pick  and  cull  his  guests  as  they 
sat  at  the  several  parts  of  his  table,  that  he 
might  drink  their  healths  according  to  their 
respective  ranks  and  Qualities.  Honest  Will 
Wimble,  who  I  should  have  thought  had 
been  altogether  uninfected  with  ceremony, 
gives  me  abundance  of  trouble  in  this  par- 
ticular. Though  he  has  been  fishing  all  the 
morning,  he  will  not  help  himself  at  dinner 
until  I  am  served.  When  we  are  going  out 
of  the  hall,  he  runs  behind  me;  and  last 
night,  as  we  were  walking  in  the  fields, 
stopped  short  at  a  stile  until  I  came  up  to 
it,  and  upon  my  making  signs  to  him  to  get 
over,  told  me  with  a  serious  smile,  that 
sure  I  believed  they  had  no  manners  in  the 
country. 

There  has  happened  another  revolution 
in  the  point  of  good-breeding,  which  relates 
to  the  conversation  among  men  of  mode, 
and  which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as  very 


part  of  mankind,  who  lived  in  courts  and 

cities,  and  distinguished  themselves  from  I  extraordinary.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the 
the  rustic  part  of  the  species  (who  on  all  I  first  distinctions  of  a  well-bred  man  to  ex- 


occasions  acted  bluntly  and  naturally)  by 
such  a  mutual  complaisance  and  intercourse 
of  civilities.  These  forms  of  conversation 
by  degrees  multiplied  and  grew  trouble- 
some; the  modish  world  found  too  great  a 
constraint  in  them,  and  have  therefore 
thrown  most  of  them  aside.  Conversation, 
like  the  Romish  religion,  was  so  encum- 
bered with  show  and  ceremony,  that  it 
stood  in  need  of  a  reformation  to  retrench 
its  superfluities,  and  restore  it  to  its  natural 
good  sense  and  beauty.  At  present  there- 
fore an  unconstrained  carriage,  and  a  cer- 
tain openness  of  behaviour,  are  the  height 
of  good-breeding.  The  fashionable  world  is 
grown  free  and  easy;  our  manners  sit  more 
loose  upon  us.  Nothing  is  so  modish  as  an 
agreeable  negligence.  In  a  word,  good- 
breeding  shows  itself  most,  where  to  an 
ordinary  eye  it  appears  the  least 

If  after  this  we  look  on  the  people  of 
mode  in  the  country,  we  find  in  them  the 
manners  of  the  last  age.  They  have  no 
sooner  fetched  themselves  up  to  tne  fashions 
of  the  polite  world,  but  the  town  has  drop- 
ped them,  and  are  nearer  to  the  first  state 
of  nature  than  to  those  refinements  which 
formerly  reigned  in  the  court,  and  still  pre- 
vail in  tne  country.  One  may  now  know  a 
man  that  never  conversed  in  the  world,  by 
his  excess  of  good-breeding.  A  polite  coun- 
try 'squire  shall  make  you  as  many  bows  in 


press  every  thing  that  had  the  most  remote 
appearance  of  being  obscene,  in  modest 
terms  and  distant  phrases;  whilst  the  clown 
who  had  no  such  delicacy  of  conception  and 
expression,  clothed  his  ideas  in  those  plain, 
homely  terms  that  are  the  most  obvious 
and  natural.  This  kind  of  good-manners 
was  perhaps  carried  to  an  excess,  so  as  to 
make  conversation  too  stiff",  formal,  and 
precise:  for  which  reason,  (as  hvpocrisv  in 
one  age  is  generally  succeeded  by  atheism 
in  another,)  conversation  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure relapsed  into  the  first  extreme;  so 
that  at  present  several  of  our  men  of  the 
town,  and  particularly  those  who  have  been 
polished  in  France,  make  use  of  the  most 
coarse  uncivilized  words  in  our  language, 
and  utter  themselves  often  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  a  clown  would  blush  to  hear. 

This  infamous  piece  of  good-breeding, 
which  reigns  among  the  coxcombs  of  the 
town,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the 
country;  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  such  an 
irrational  way  of  conversation  to  last  long 
among  a  people  that  make  any  profession 
of  religion,  or  show  of  modesty,  if  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  get  into  it,  they  will  certainly 
be  left  in  the  lurch.  Their  good-breeding 
will  come  too  late  to  them,  and  they  will 
be  thought  a  parcel  of  lewd  clowns,  while 
they  fancy  themselves  talking  together  like 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure. 
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As  the  two  points  of  good-breeding,  which 
I  have  hitherto  insisted  upon,  regard  be- 
haviour and  conversation,  there  is  a  third 
which  turns  upon  dress.  In  this  too  the 
country  arc  very  much  behind-hand.  The 
rural  beaux  arc  not  yet  got  out  of  the  fashion 
that  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, but  ride  about  the  country  in  red  coats 
and  laced  hats,  while  the  women  in  many 
parts  are  still  trving  to  outvie  one  another 
in  the  height  of  their  head-dresses. 

But  a  fnend  of  mine,  who  is  now  upon  the 
western  circuit,  having  promised  to  give 
me  an  account  of  the  several  modes  and 
fashions  that  prevail  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  nation  through  which  he  passes,  I 
shall  defer  the  enlarging  upon  this  last 
topic  till  1  have  received  a  letter  from  him, 
which  I  expect  even'  post.  L. 


No.  120.]   Wednesday,  July  18,  1711. 
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 1  derm  their  brt-asU  inxpir'd 

With  •  divine  sagacity.  

My  friend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often  merry 
with  me  upon  my  passing  so  much  of  my 
time  among  his  poultry.  He  has  caught  me 
twice  or  thrice  looking  after  a  bird's-ncst, 
and  several  times  sitting  an  hour  or  two 
together  near  a  hen  and  chickens.  He  tells 
me  he  believes  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  every  fowl  about  his  house;  calls  such 
a  particular  cock  my  favourite;  and  fre- 
quently complains  that  his  ducks  and  geese 
have  more  of  my  company  than  himself. 

I  must  confess  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
with  those  speculations  of  nature  which  arc 
to  be  made  in  a  country-life;  and  as  my 
reading  has  very  much  lain  among  books  of 
natural  history,  I  cannot  forbear  recollect- 
ing upon  this  occasion  the  several  remarks 
which  1  have  met  with  in  authors,  and 
comparing  them  with  what  falls  under  my 
own  observation:  the  arguments  for  Provi- 
dence drawn  from  the  natural  history  of 
animals  being  in  my  opinion  demonstrative. 

The  make  of  even*  kind  of  animal  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  even- other  kind:  and 
yet  there  is  not  the  least  turn  in  the  muscles 
or  twist  in  the  fibres  of  any  cne,  which  does 
not  render  them  more  proper  for  that  par- 
ticular animal's  way  of  life  than  any  other 
cast  or  texture  of  ttiem  would  have  Wen. 

The  most  violent  appetites  in  all  crea- 
tures arc  lust  and  hunger.  The  first  is  a 
perpetual  call  upon  them  to  propagate  their 
kind;  the  latter  to  preserve  themselves. 

It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different 
degreesof  care  that  descend  from  the  parent 
to  the  young,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  leaving  a  posterity.  Some  crea- 
tures cast  their  eggs  as  chance  directs  them, 
and  think  of  them  no  farther;  as  insects  and 
several  kinds  of  fish.  Others,  of  a  nicer 
frame,  find  out  proper  beds  to  deposit  them 
in,  and  there  leave  them;  as  the  serpent! 


the  crocodile,  and  ostrich:  others  hatch 
their  eggs,  and  tend  the  birth  until  it  is  able 
to  shift  for  itself. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which 
directs  every  different  kind  of  bird  to  ob- 
serve a  particular  plan  in  the  structure  of 
its  nest,  and  directs  all  the  same  species  to 
work  after  the  same  model?  It  cannot  l>e, 
imitation ;  for  though  you  hatch  a  crow  un- 
der a  hen,  and  never  let  it  sec  any  of  the 
works  of  its  own  kind,  the  nest  it  makes 
shall  be  the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick, 
with  all  the  other  nests  of  the  same  sj>ccics. 
It  cannot  be  reason;  for  were  animals  en- 
dowed with  it,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man, 
their  buildings  would  be  as  different  as  ours, 
according  to  the  different  conveniences  that 
they  would  propose  to  themselves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  same  tem- 
per of  weather,  which  raises  this  genial 
warmth  in  animals,  should  cover  the  trees 
with  leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grass,  for 
their  sccuritv  and  concealment,  and  pro- 
duce such  infinite  swarms  of  insects  for  the 
support  and  sustenance  of  their  respective 
broods? 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  love  of  the 
parent  should  be  so  violent  while  it  lasts, 
and  that  it  should  last  no  longer  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  young? 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  ex- 
emplified by  a  very  barbarous  experiment; 
which  I  shall  quote  at  length,  as  I  find  it  in 
an  excellent  author,  and  hope  my  readers 
will  pardon  the  mentioning  such  an  instance 
of  cruelty,  because  there  is  nothing  can  so 
effectually  show  the  strength  of  that  princi- 
ple in  animals  of  which  I  am  here  speaking. 

•  A  person  who  was  well  skilled  in  dis- 
section opened  a  bitch,  and  as  she  lay  in  the 
most  exquisite  tortures,  offered  her  one  of 
her  young  puppies,  which  she  immediately 
fell  a  licking:  and  for  the  time  seemed  in- 
sensible of  her  own  pain.  On  the  removal 
she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  it,  and  began  a 
wailing  sort  of  cry,  which  seemed  rather  to 
proceed  from  the  loss  of  her  young  one, 
than  the  sense  of  her  own  torments.* 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love  in 
brutes  is  much  more  violent  and  intense 
than  in  rational  creatures,  Providence  has 
taken  care  that  it  should  be  no  longer  tn  u- 
blcsomc  to  the  parent  than  it  is  useful  to  the 
young;  for  so  soon  as  the  wants  of  the  latter 
cease,  the  mother  withdraws  her  fondness, 
and  leaves  them  to  provide  for  themselves; 
and  what  is  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  this  part  of  instinct,  we  find  that 
the  love  of  the  parent  mav  be  lengthened 
out  beyond  its  usual  time,  if  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  species  requires  it:  as  we  may 
see  in  birds  that  drive  away  their  young  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their  livelihood, 
but  continue  to  feed  them  if  they  are  tied  to 
the  nest,  or  confined  within  a  cage,  or  by 
any  other  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  con- 
dition of  supplying  their  own  necessities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  observed  in  ani- 
mals to  ascend  from  the  young  to  the  parent, 
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for  her  own.  In  all  these  circumstances, 
which  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to 
the  subsistence  of  herself  or  her  species* 
she  is  a  very  idiot. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing 
more  mysterious  in  nature  than  this  in- 
stinct in  animals,  which  thus  rises  above 
reason  and  falls  infinitely  short  of  it.  It 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  properties 
in  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  works 
after  so  odd  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  think 
it  the  faculty  of  an  intellectual  being.  For 
my  own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  upon  the 
principle  of  gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is 
not  to  be  explained  by  any  known  qualities 
inherent  in  the  bodies  themselves,  nor  from 
the  laws  of  mechanism,  but,  according  to 
the  best  notions  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers, is  an  immediate  impression  from  the 
first  mover,  and  the  divine  energy  acting; 
in  the  creatures.  L. 
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which  U  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  con-  i  other  species;  and  when  the  birth  appears 
tinuance  of  the  species;  nor  indeed  in  rea-  |  of  never  so  different  a  bird,  will  cherish  it 
sonable  creatures  does  it  rise  in  any  propor- 
tion, as  it  spreads  itself  downward;  for  in  all 
family  affection,  we  find  protection  granted 
and  favours  bestowed,  are  greater  motives 
to  love  and  tenderness,  than  safety,  benefits, 
of  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  sceptical  men 
disputing  for  the  reason  of  animals,  and 
telling  us  it  is  only  our  pride  and  prejudices 
that  will  not  allow  them  the  use  of  that 
faculty. 

Reason  shows  itself  in  all  occurrences  of 
life;  whereas  the  brute  makes  no  discovery 
of  such  a  talent,  but  in  what  immediately 
regards  his  own  preservation  or  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  species.  Animals  in  their 
generations  are  wiser  than  the  sons  of  men; 
but  their  wisdom  is  confined  to  a  few  par- 
ticulars, and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Take  a  brute  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you 
find  hrm  wholly  deprived  of  understanding. 
To  use  an  instance  that  comes  often  under 
observation. 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide 
herself  a  nest  in  places  unfrequented,  and 
free  from  noise  and  disturbance!  When 
she  has  laid  her  eggs  in  such  a  manner 
that  she  can  cover  them,  what  care  does 
she  take  in  turning  them  frequently  that 
all  parts  may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth! 
When  she  leaves  them,  to  provide  for  her 
necessary  sustenance,  how  punctually  does 
she  return  before  they  have  time  to  cool, 
and  become  incapable  of  producing  an  ani- 
mal !  In  the  summer  you  see  her  giving  her- 
self greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care 
for  above  two  hours  together;  but  in  win- 
ter, when  the  rigour  of  the  season  would 
chill  the  principles  of  life,  and  destroy  the 
young  one,  she  grows  more  assiduous  in  her 
attendance,  and  stays  away  hut  half  the 
time.  When  the  birth  approaches,  with 
how  much  nicety  and  attention  does  she 
help  the  chick  to  break  its  prison!  not  to 
take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather,  providing  it  proper 
nourishment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itself ; 
nor  to  mention  her  forsaking  the  nest,  if 
after  the  usual  time  of  reckoning  the  young 
one  does  not  make  its  appearance.  A 
chymical  operation  could  not  be  followed 
with  greater  art  or  diligence  than  is  seen 
in  the  hatching  of  a  chick;  though  there  are 
many  other  birds  that  show  an  infinitely 
greater  sagacity  in  all  the  forementioned 
particulars. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  hen,  that  has 
all  this  seeming  ingenuity  (which  is  indeed 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  propagation 
of  the  species,)  considered  in  other  re- 
spects, is  without  the  least  glimmering  of 
thought  or  common  sense.  She  mistakes 
a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon 
it  in  the  same  manner,  she  is  insensible 
of  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  she  lays.  She  does  not  distin- 
guish between  her  own  and  those  of  an- 


otu  omnia  ptenm.  Firg 
are  nill  of  Jove. 

As  I  was  walking  this  morn  in 
great  yard  that  belongs  to  my 
country-house,  I  was  wonderfully  pleased 
to  see  the  different  workings  of  instinct  in  a 
hen  followed  by  a  brood  of  ducks.  The 
young  mpon  the  sight  of  a  pond,  immedi- 
ately ran  into  it;  while  the  step-mother, 
with  all  imaginable  anxiety,  hovered  about 
the  borders  of  it,  to  call  them  out  of  an 
element  that  appeared  to  her  so  dangerous 
and  destructive.  As  the  different  pnnciple 
which  acted  in  these  different  animals  can- 
not be  termed  reason,  so,  when  we  call  it 
Instinct,  we  mean  something  we  have  no 
knowledge  of.  To  me,  as  I  hinted  in  my 
last  paper,  it  seems  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Providence,  and  such  an  operation 
of  the  supreme  Being,  as  that  which  deter- 
mines all  the  portions  of  matter  to  their 
proper  centres.  A  modern  philosopher, 
quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  learned 
Dissertation  on  the  Souls  of  Brutes,  delivers 

in  a  bolder  form 


the  same  opinion,  though 
of  words,  where  he  says,  Dtua  e»t  anima 
brutonum, — '  God  himself  is  the  soul  of 
brutes.'  Who  can  tell  what  to  call  that 
seeming  sagacity  in  animals,  which  directs 
them  to  such  food  as  is  proper  for  them, 
and  makes  them  naturally  avoid  whatever 
is  noxious  or  unwholesome?  Tully  has  ob- 
served that  a  lamb  no  sooner  falls  from  its 
mother,  but  immediately  and  of  its  own 
accord  it  applies  itself  to  the  teat.  Dam- 
pier,  in  his  Travels,  tells  us,  that  when 
seamen  are  thrown  upon  any  of  the  un- 
known coasts  of  America,  they  never  ven- 
ture upon  the  fruit  of  any  tree,  how  tempt- 
ing soever  it  may  appear,  unless  they  ob- 
serve that  it  is  marked  with  the  pecking 
of  birds;  but  fall  on  without  any  fear  or 
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apprehension  where  the  birds  have  been 
before  them. 

But  notwithstanding  animals  have 
thing  like  the  use  of  reason,  we  find 
them  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  the 
passions  and  senses,  in  their  greatest 
strength  and  perfection.  And  here  it 
worth  our  observation,  that  all  beasts  am 
birds  of  prey  arc  wonderfully  subject  to 
anger,  malice,  revenge  and  all  the  other 
violent  passions  that  may  animate  them  in 
search  of  their  proper  food;  as  those  that 
are  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  or 
annoying  others,  or  whose  safety  lies  chiefly 
in  their  flight,  are  suspicious,  fearful,  anc 
apprehensive  of  even'  thing  they  see  or 
hear:  whilst  others  that  arc  of  assistance 
and  use  to  man,  have  their  natures  softened 
with  something  mild  and  tractable,  and  by 
that  means  are  qualified  for  a  domestic  life 
In  this  case  the  passions  generally  corres- 
pond with  the  make  of  the  body.  We  do 
not  find  the  fury  of  a  lion  in  so  weak  and 
defenceless  an  animal  as  a  lamb;  nor  the 
meekness  of  a  lamb  in  a  creature  so  armed 
for  battle  and  assault  as  the  lion.  In  th 
same  manner,  we  find  that  particular  ani- 
mals have  a  more  or  less  exquisite  sharp- 
ness and  sagacity  in  those  particular  senses 
which  most  turn  to  their  advantage,  and 
in  which  their  safety  and  welfare  is  the 
most  concerned. 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  that  great  variety 
of  arms  with  which  nature  has  differently 
fortified  the  bodies  of  scvenil  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  claws,  hoofs,  horns,  teeth, 
and  tusks  a  tail,  a  sting,  a  trunk,  or  a  pro- 
boscis. It  is  likewise  observed  by  natural- 
ists, that  it  must  be  some  hidden  principle, 
distinct  from  what  we  call  reason,  which 
instructs  animals  in  the  use  of  these  their 
arms,  and  teaches  them  to  manage  them  to 
the  best  advantage;  because  they  naturally 
defend  themselves  with  that  part  in  which 
their  strength  lies,  before*  the  weapon  be 
formed  in  it;  as  is  remarkable  in  lambs, 
which,  though  they  are  bred  within  doors, 
and  never  saw  the  actions  of  their  own 
species,  push  at  those  who  approach  them 
with  their  foreheads,  before  the  first  bud- 
ding of  a  horn  appears. 

I  shall  add  to  these  general  observations 
•in  instance,  which  Mr.  Locke  has  given  us, 
cf  Providence  even  in  the  inij>erfertions  of 
a  creature  which  seems  the  meanest  and 
the  most  despicable  in  the  whole  animal 
world.    *  We  ma\,'  says  he,  'from  the 
make  of  an  oyster  or  cockle,  conclude  that 
it  has  not  so  many  nor  so  quick  senses  as  a 
man,  or  several  other  animals;  nor  if  it 
had,  would  it,  in  that  state  and  incapacity 
of  transferring  itself  from  one  pi; i ce  to  an- 
other, he  bettered  by  them.    What  good 
would  sight  and  hearing  do  to  a  creature, 
I  hat  cannot  move  itself  to  or  from  the  ob- 
ject, wherein  at  a  distance  it  perceives 
good  or  evil?  And  would  not  quickness  of 
sensation  be  an  inconvenience  to  an  animal 
that  must  be  still  where  chance  has  once 

24 


placed  it,  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of 
(dlder  or  wanner,  clean  or  foul  w  ater,  as 
it  happens  to  come  to  it?* 

I  shall  add  to  this  instance  out  of  Mr. 
Locke  another  out  of  the  learned  Dr.  More, 
who  cites  it  from  Cardan,  in  relation  to  an- 
other animal  which  Providence  has  left  de- 
fective, but  at  the  same  time  has  shown  its 
wisdom  in  the  formation  of  that  organ  in 
which  it  seems  chiefly  to  have  failed. 
'  What  is  more  obvious  and  ordinary  than 
a  mole?  and  yet  what  more  palpable  argu- 
ment of  Providence  than  she?  The  mem- 
bers of  her  body  are  so  exactly  fitted  to  her 
nature  and  manner  of  life:  for  her  dwelling 
being  under  ground,  where  nothing  is  to  be 
seen,  nature  has  so  obscurely  fitted  her 
with  eyes,  that  naturalists  can  scarce  agree 
whether  she  have  any  sight  at  all,  or  no. 
But  for  amends,  what  she  is  capable  of  for 
her  defence  and*w  aiming  of  danger,  she  has 
yen*  eminently  conferred  upon  her;  for  she 
is  exceeding  quick  of  hearing.    And  then 
her  short  tail  and  short  legs,  but  broad 
fore-feet  armed  with  sharp  claws;  we  sec 
by  the  event  to  what  purjiosc  they  are,  she 
so  swiftly  working  herself  under  ground, 
and  making  her  way  so  ftist  in  the  earth,  as 
they  that  behold  it  cannot  but  admire  it. 
Hef  legs  therefore  arc  short,  that  she  need 
dig  no  more  than  will  serve  the  mere  thick- 
ness of  her  body;  and  her  fore-feet  arc 
broad,  that  she  may  scoop  away  much 
earth  at  a  time;  and  little  or  no  tail  she  has, 
because  she  courses  it  not  upon  the  ground 
like  the  rat  or  mouse,  of  whose  kindred  she- 
is;  but  lives  under  the  earth,  and  is  fain  to 
dig  herself  a  dwelling  there.    And  she 
making  her  way  through  so  thick  an  ele- 
ment, which  w  ill  not  yield  easily  as  the  air 
or  the  water,  it  had  been  dangerous  to  have 
drawn  so  long  a  train  behind  her;  for  her 
enemy  might  fall  upon  her  rear,  and  fetch 
her  out  before  she  had  completed  or  got 
full  possession  of  her  works?' 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Bovle's 
remark  upon  this  last  creature,  who  1  re- 
member somewhere  in  his  works  observes, 
that  though  the  mi  lc  be  not  totally  blind 
[as  it  is  commonly  thought)  she  has  not 
sight  enough  to  distinguish  particular  ob- 
"ects.  Her  eye  is  s.»id  to  ha\e  but  one  hu- 
mour in  it,  which  is  supposed  to  give  her 
the  idea  of  light,  but  of  nothing  else,  and 
is  so  formed  that  this  idea  is  probably  pain- 
"ul  to  the  animal.  Whenever  she  comes 
up  into  broad  da\  she  might  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  taken,  unless  she  were  thus 
iffected  bv  a  light  striking  ujxm  her  eye, 
and  immediately  warning  her  to  bury  her- 
self in  her  proper  element.  More  sight 
would  l>e  useless  to  her,  as  none  at  all 
might  be  fatal. 

i  have  only  instanced  such  animals  as 
seem  the  most  imperfect  works  of  nature; 
and  if  Providence  shows  itself  even  in  the 
blemishes  of  these  creaturcs,how  much  more 
docs  it  discover  itself  in  the  several  endow- 
ments which  it  has  variously  bestowed  upon 
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such  creatures  as  arc  more  or  less  finished 
and  completed  in  their  several  faculties, 
according  to  the  condition  of  life  in  which 
they  are  posted. 

I  could  wish  our  Royal  Society  would 
compile  a  body  of  natural  history,  the  best 
that  could  be  gathered  together  from  books 
and  observations.  If  the  several  writers 
among  them  took  each  his  particular  spe- 
cies, and  gave  us  a  distinct  account  pfits 
original,  bjrth,  and  education,  its  policies, 
hostilities,  and  alliances,  with  the  frame 
and  texture  of  its  inward  and  outward  parts, 
and  particularly  those  that  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  animals,  with  their  peculiar 
aptitudes  for  the  state  of  being  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  them,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  best  services  their  studies  could 
do  mankind,  and  not  a  little  redound  to  the 
glory  of  the  all-wise  Contriver. 

It  is  true,  such  a  natural  history,  after  all 
the  disquisitions  of  the  learned,  would  be 
infinitely  short  and  defective.  Seas  and 
deserts  "hide  millions  of  animals  from  our 
observation.  Innumerable  artifices  and 
stratagems  are  acted  in  the '  howling  wil- 
derness* and  in  the  *  great  deep,'  that  can 
never  come  to  our  knowledge.  Besides 
that  there  are  infinitely  more  species  of 
creatures  which  are  not  to  be  seen  without 
nor  indeed  with  the  help  of  the  finest 
glasses,  than  of  such  as  are  bulky  enough 
for  the  naked  eye  to  take  hold  of.  How 
ever,  from  the  consideration  of  such  ani 
mals  as  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  might  easily  form  a  conclusion  of 
the  rest,  that  the  same  variety  of  wisdom 
and  goodness  runs  through  the  whole  crea- 
tion and  puts  every  creature  in  a  condition 
to  provide  for  its  safety  and  subsistence  in 
its^propcr  station. 

TuTly  has  given  us  an  admirable  sketch 
of  natural  history  in  his  second  book  con- 
cerning the  Nature  of  the  Gods;  and  that 
in  a  style  so  raised  by  metaphors  and  de- 
"  ns,  that  it  lifts  the  subject  above 
and  ridicule,  which  frequently  fall 
on  such  nice  observations  when  they  pass 
through  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer. 
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An  agreeable  companion  upon  the  road  ia  as  good 


MS 

A  man's  first  care  should  be  to  avoid  the 
reproaches  of  his  own  heart;  his  next,  to 
escape  the  censures  of  the  world.  If  the 
last  interferes  with  the  former,  it  ought  to 
be  entirely  neglected;  but  otherwise  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  satisfaction  to  an  honest 
mind,  than  to  see  those  approbations  which 
it  gives  itself  seconded  by  the  applauses  o ' 
the  public  A  man  is  more  sure  of  his  con 
duct,  when  the  verdict  which  he  passes 
his 


and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  that 
know  him. 

My  worthy  friend,  Sir  Roger,  is  one  of 
those  who  is  not  only  at  peace  within  him- 
self, but  beloved  ana  esteemed  by  all  about 
lim.  He  receives  a  suitable  tribute  for 
lis  universal  benevolence  to  mankind,  in 
the  returns  of  affection  and  good-will,  which 
are  paid  him  by  every  one  that  lives  within 
his  neighbourhood.  I  lately  met  with  two 
or  three  odd  instances  of  that  general  re- 
spect which  is  shown  to  the  good  old  knight. 
He  would  needs  carry  Will  Wimble  and 
myself  with  him  to  the  countv  assizes.  As 
we  were  upon  the  road  Will  Wimble  joined 
a  couple  of  plain  men  who  rid  before  us, 
and  conversed  with  them  for  some  time; 
during  which,  my  friend  Sir  Roger  ac- 
quainted me  with  their  characters. 

'The  first  of  them,'  says  he, « that  has 
a  spaniel  by  his  side,  is  a  yeoman  of  about 
an  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  honest  man. 
He  is  just  within  the  game-act,  and  qualified 
to  kill  a  hare  or  a  pheasant.  He  knocks 
down  his  dinner  with  his  gun  twice  or 
thrice  a  week;  and  bv  that  means  lives 
much  cheaper  than  those  who  have  not  so 
good  an  estate  as  himself.  He  would  be  a 
good  neighbour  if  he  did  not  destroy  so 
many  partridges.  In  short,  he  is  a  very 
sensible  man;  shoots  flying;  and  has  been 
several  times  foreman  of  the  petty-jury. 

*  The  other  that  rides  along  with  h>m  is 
Tom  Touchy,  a  fellow  famous  for  "taking 
the  law"  of  even'  bodv.  There  is  not  one 
in  the  town  where  he  \ivcs  that  he  has  not 
sued  at  a  quarter  sessions.  The  rogue  had 
once  the  impudence  to  go  to  law  with  the 
Widow.  His  head  is  full  of  costs,  damages, 
and  ejectments.  He  plagued  a  couple  of 
honest  gentlemen  so  long  for  a  trespass  in 
breaking  one  of  his  hedges,  till  he  was 
forced  to  sell  the  ground  it  enclosed  to  de- 
fray the  charges  of  the  prosecution;  his 
father  left  him  fourscore  pounds  a  year; 
but  he  has  cast  and  been  cast  so  often,  that 
he  is  not  now  worth  thirty.  I  suppose  he 
is  going  upon  the  old  business  of  the  wil- 
low-tree.' 

As  Sir  Roger  was  giving  me  this  account 
of  Tom  Touchy,  Will  Wimble  and  his  two 
companions  stopped  short  till  we  came 
up  to  them.  After  having  paid  their  re- 
spects to  Sir  Roger,  Will  told  him  that  Mr. 
Touchy  and  he  must  appeal  to  him  upon  a 
dispute  that  arose  between  them.  W  ill,  it 
seems,  had  been  giving  his  fellow-traveller 
an  account  of  his  angling  one  day  in  such  a 
hole:  when  Tom  Touchy,  instead  of  hear- 
ing out  his  story,  told  him  that  Mr.  Such- 
a-One,  if  he  pleased,  might  *  take  the  law 
of  him*  for  fishing  in  that  part  of  the  river. 
My  friend  Sir  Roger  heard  them  both, 
upon  a  round  trot;  and  after  having  paused 
some  time,  told  them,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  would  not  give  his  judgment 
rashly,  that '  much  might  be  said  on  both 
sides.'  They  were  neither  of  them  dis- 
satisfied with  the  knight's  determination, 
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because  neither  of  them  found  himself  in 
the  wrong  by  it-  Upon  which  we  made 
the  best  of  our  way  to  the  assizes. 

The  court  was  sat  before  Sir  Roger  came ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  the  justices  had 
taken  their  places  upon  the  bench,  they 
mode  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the  head 
of  them;  who  for  his  reputation  in  the  coun- 
try took  occasion  to  whisper  in  the  judge's 
car,  '  that  he  was  glad  his  lordship  had 
met  with  so  much  good  weather  in  his  cir- 
<  <iit_  *  I  was  listening  to  the  proceeding  of 
the  court  with  much  attention,  and  infinitely 
pleased  with  that  great  appearance  of  so- 
lemnity which  so  properly  accompanies 
such  a  public  administration  of  our  laws; 
when  after  about  an  hour's  sitting,  I  ob- 
served, to  my  great  surprise,  in  the  midst 
of  a  trial,  that  my  friend  Sir  Roger  was 

Etting  up  to  speak.  I  was  in  some  pain 
r  him,  until  I  found  he  had  acquitted 
himself  of  two  or  three  sentences,  with  a 
look  of  much  business  and  great  intrepidity. 

I  Tpon  his  first  rising  the  court  was  hushed, 
and  a  general  whisper  ran  among  the  coun- 
try people,  that  Sir  Roger  '  was  up.'  The 
■peeck  he  made  was  so  little  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers 
with  an  account  of  it ;  and  I  believe  was  not 
so  much  designed  by  the  knight  himself  to 
inform  the  court,  as  to  give  him  a  figure  in 
ray  eye,  and  keep  up  his  credit  in  the 
country. 

I  was  highly  delighted  when  the  court 
nw  to  sec  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
gathering  about  mv  old  friend,  and  striving 
who  should  compliment  him  most;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  ordinary  people  gazed 
upon  him  at  a  distance,  not  a  little  admir- 
ing his  courage  that  was  not  afraid  to  s]xrak 
to  the  judge. 

In  our  return  home  we  met  with  a  very 
odd  accident;  which  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
lating^ because  it  shows  how  desirous  all 
who  know  Sir  Roger,  arc  of  giving  him 
marks  of  their  esteem.  When  we  arrived 
upon  the  verge  of  his  estate,  we  stopped  at 
a  little  inn  to  rest  ourselves  and  our  horses. 
The  man  of  the  house  had,  it  seems,  been 
formerly  a  servant  in  the  knight's  family; 
and  to  do  honour  to  his  old  master,  had, 
some  time  since,  unknown  to  Sir  Roger, 
put  him  up  in  a  sign-post  before  the  door; 
so  that  the  knight's  head  had  hung  out 
upon  the  road  about  a  week  before  he  him- 
self knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  As  soon 
as  Sir  Roger  was  acquainted  with  it,  find- 
ing that  his  servant's  indiscretion  proceeded 
wh<41y  from  affection  and  good- will,  he  only 
told  him  that  he  had  made  him  too  high  a 
compliment;  and  when  the  fellow  seemed 
to  think  that  could  hardly  be,  added  with  a 
more  derisive  look,  that  it  was  too  great  an 
honour  for  any  man  under  a  duke;  but  told 
him  at  the  same  time,  that  it  might  be  al- 
tered by  a  very  few  touches,  and  that  he 
himself  would  be  at  the  charge  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly they  got  a  painter  bv  the  knight's 
directions  to  add  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the 


face,  and  by  a  little  aggravation  ot  the  fea- 
tures to  change  it  into  the  Saracen's  Head. 
I  should  not  have  known  this  story,  had  not 
the  innkeeper,  upon  Sir  Roger's  alighting, 
told  him  in  my  hearing,  that  his  honour  s 
head  was  brought  back  last  night  with  the 
alterations  that  he  had  ordered  to  be  made 
in  it.  Upon  this,  my  friend,  with  his  usual 
cheerfulness,  related  the  particulars  above- 
mentioned,  and  ordered  the  head  to  be 
brought  into  the  room.  I  could  not  forbear 
discovering  greater  expressions  of  mirth 
than  ordinary  upon  the  appearance  of  this 
monstrous  face,  under  which,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  made  to  frown  and  stare  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  1  could  still 
discover  a  distant  resemblance  of  my  old 
friend.  Sir  Roger,  upon  seeing  me  laugh, 
desired  me  to  tell  him  trulv  if  I  thought  it 
possible  for  people  to  know  nim  in  that  dis- 
guise. I  at  first  kept  my  usual  silence;  but 
upon  the  knight's  conjuring  me  to  tell  him 
whether  it  was  not  still  more  like  himself 
than  a  Saracen,  I  competed  my  counte- 
nance in  the  best  manner  I  couln,  and  re- 
plied, 1  that  much  might  be  said  on  both 
sides.' 

These  several  adventures,  with  the 
knight's  behaviour  in  them,  gave  me  as 
pleasant  a  day  as  ever  I  met  with  in  any  of 
my  travels.  L. 
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Dnrtrina  aed  vim  promovet  i mutant, 
Kertique  rultun  pertora  roboraul; 

I'tmnque  dHVeere  niorra, 
Dedemrant  bene  nata  rulpn. 

Hot.  Lib.  4.  Od.  iv  33. 

\  '  i  tho  beat  blood  by  learninc  i>  refln'd, 
And  virtue  anna  t     aohd  mind  ; 
YVhihu  vice  will  utain  tin.'  noblest  raw. 
And  the  paternal  Mamp  efface.— Oidunt&rtk. 

As  I  was  vesterday  taking  the  air  with 
my  friend,  Sir  Roger,  we  were  met  by  a 
fresh-coloured  ruddy  young  man  who  riu  by 
us  full  speed,  with  a  couple  of  servants  be- 
hind him.  Upon  my  inquiry  who  he  was, 
Sir  Roger  told  me  that  he  was  a  young 

gentleman  of  considerable  estate,  who  had 
een  educated  bv  a  tender  mother  that 
lived  not  many  miles  from  the  place  where 
we  were.  She  is  a  very  good  lady,  says 
my  friend,  but  took  so  much  care  of  her 
son's  health  that  she  has  made  him  good  for 
nothing.  She  quickly  found  that  reading 
was  bad  for  his  eyes,  and  that  writing  made 
his  head  ache.  He  was  let  loose  among  the 
woods  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  ride  on 
horseback,  or  to  carry  a  gun  upon  his 
shoulder.  To  be  brief,  I  found,  upon  my 
friend's  account  of  him,  that  he  had  got  a 
great  stock  of  health,  but  nothing  else;  but 
that  if  it  were  a  man's  business  only  to  live, 
there  would  not  be  a  more  accomplished 
young  fellow  in  the  whole  country. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  since  my  residing  in 
these  parts  I  have  seen  and  heard  innumc 
rable  instances  of  young  heirs  and  cldci 
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brothers,  who,  cither  from  their  own  re- 
flecting upon  the  estates  they  are  born  to, 
and  therefore  thinking  all  other  accom- 
plishments unnecessary,  or  from  hearing 
these  notions  frequently  inculcated  to  them 
by  the  flatter)'  of  their  servants  and  domes- 
tics, or  from  the  same  foolish  thought  pre- 
vailing in  those  who  have  the  care  of  their 
education,  are  of  no  manner  of  use  but  to 
keep  up  their  families  and  transmit  their 
lands  and  houses  in  a  line  to  posterity. 

This  makes  me  often  think  on  a  story  I 
have  heard  of  two  friends,  which  I  shall 
give  my  reader  at  large,  under  feigned 
names.  '  The  moral  of  it  may,  I  hope,  be 
useful,  though  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  make  it  rather  appear  like  a  novel, 
than  a  true  story. 

Eudoxus  and  Leontine  began  the  world 
with  small  estates.  They  were  both  of  them 
men  of  good  sense  and  great  virtue.  Tin  y 
prosecuted  their  studies  together  in  their 
earlier  years,  and  entered  into  such  a  friend- 
ship as  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
Eudoxus,  at  his  first  setting  out  in  the 
world,  threw  himself  into  a  court,  where 
by  his  natural  endowments  and  his  acquired 
abilities  he  made  his  way  from  one  post  to 
another,  until  at  length  he  had  raised  a  very 
considerable  fortune.  Leontine  on  the  con- 
trary sought  all  opportunities  of  improving 
his  mind,  by  study,  conversation,  and  trawl. 
He  was  not  only  acquainted  with  all  the 
sciences,  but  with  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors of  them  throughout  Europe.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  the  interest  of  its 
princes,  with  the  customs  and  fashions  of 
their  courts,  and  could  scarce  meet  with 
the  name  of  an  extraordinary  person  in  the 
Gazette  whom  he  had  not  either  talked  to 
or  seen.  In  short,  he  had  so  well  mixed  and 
digested  his  knowledge  of  men  and  books, 
that  he  made  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
persons  of  his  age.  During  the  whole  course 
of  his  studies  and  travels  he  kept  up  a  punc- 
tual correspondence  with  Eudoxus,  who 
often  made  himself  acceptable  to  the  prin- 
cipal men  about  court  bv  the  intelligence 
which  he  received  from  Leontine.  When 
they  were  both  turned  of  forty,  (an  age  in 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Cowl'ev,  « there  is 
no  dallying  with  life,')  they  determined, 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  they  had  taken 
in  the  beginning  of  their  lives,  to  retire, 
and  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the 
country.  In  order  to  this,  they  both  of  them 
married  much  about  the  same  time.  Leon- 
tine, with  his  own  and  wife's  fortune,  bought 
a  farm  of  three  hundred  a  year,  which  lay 
within  the  neighbourhood  of  his  friend  Eu- 
doxus, who  had  purchased  an  estate  of  as 
many  thousands.  They  were  both  of  them 
fathers  about  the  same  time,  Eudoxus  hav- 
ing a  son  born  to  him,  and  Leontine,  a 
daughter;  but  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of 
the  latter,  his  young  wife  fin  whom  all  his 
happiness  was  wrapt  up,)  died  in  a  few 
djv*  aftcr  thc  b,nh  of  her  daughter.  His 
affliction  would  have  been  insupportable, 


had  not  he  been  comforted  by  the  daily 
visits  and  conversation  of  his  friend.  As 
they  were  one  day  talking  together  with 
their  usual  intimacy,  Leontine,  considering 
how  incapable  he  was  of  giving  his  daugh- 
ter a  proper  education  in  his  own  house, 
and  Eudoxus  reflecting  on  the  ordinary 
behaviour  of  a  son  who  knows  himself  to 
be  thc  heir  of  a  great  estate,  they  both 
agreed  upon  an  exchange  of  children, 
namely,  that  the  boy  should  be  bred  up 
with  Leontine  as  his  son,  and  that  thc  girl 
should  live  with  Eudoxus  as  his  daughter, 
until  thev  were  each  of  them  arrived  at 
vears  of  discretion.  The  wife  of  Eudoxus, 
knowing  that  her  son  could  not  be  so  ad- 
vantageously brought  up  as  under  the  care 
of  Leontine,  and  considering  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  be  perpetually  under 
her  own  eye,  was  by  degrees  prevailed 
upon  to  fall  in  with  the  project.  She  there- 
fore took  Leonilla,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  girl,  and  educated  her  as  her  own 
daughter.  The  two  friends  on  each  side 
had  wrought  themselves  to  such  an  habitual 
tenderness  for  the  children  who  were  un- 
der their  direction,  that  each  of  them  had 
the  real  passion  of  a  father,  where  the  title 
was  but  imaginary.  Florio,  thc  name  of 
thc  young  heir  that  lived  with  Leontine, 
though  he  had  all  the  duty  and  affection 
imaginable  for  his  supposed  parent,  was 
taught  to  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  Eudoxus, 
who  visited  his  friend  very  frequently,  and. 
was  dictated  by  his  natural  affection,  as 
well  as  by  thc  rules  of  prudence,  to  make 
himself  esteemed  and  beloved  by  Florio. 
The  boy  was  now  old  enough  to  know  his 
supposed  father's  circumstances,  and  that 
therefore  he  was  to  make  his  way  in  thc 
world  by  his  own  industry.  This  considera- 
tion grew  stronger  in  him  even'  day,  and 
produced  so  good  an  effect,  that  he  applied 
himself  with  more  than  ordinary  attention 
to  the  pursuit  of  every  thing  which  Leon- 
tine recommended  to  him.  His  natural 
abilities,  which  were  very  good,  assisted 
by  the  directions  of  so  excellent  a  coun- 
sellor, enabled  him  to  make  a  quicker  pro- 
gress than  ordinary  through  all  the  parts 
of  his  education.  Before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  having  finished  his  studies 
and  exercises  with  great  applause,  he  was 
removed  from  thc  university  to  thc  inns  of 
court,  where  there  are  very  few  that  make 
themselves  considerable  proficients  in  thc 
studies  of  thc  place,  who  know  they  shall 
arrive  at  great  estates  without  them.  This 
was  not  Florio's  case;  he  found  that  three 
hundred  a  year  was  but  a  poor  estate  for 
Leontine  and  himself  to  live  upon,  so  that 
he  studied  without  intermission  till  he  pain- 
ed a  very  good  insight  into  thc  constitution 
and  laws  of  his  country. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  whilst 
Florio  li\  cd  at  the  house  of  Ins  foster-father, 
he  was  always  an  acceptable  guest  in  thc 
family  of  Eiidoxus,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Leonilla  from  her  infancy. 
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His  acquaintance  with  her  by  degrees  grew 
into  love,  which  in  a  mind  trained  up  in  all 
the  sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue  became 
a  very  uneasv  passion.    He  despaired  of 
gaining  an  heiress  of  so  great  a  fortune,  and 
would  rather  have  died  than  atte  mpted  it 
by  any  indirect  methods.    Lconilla,  who 
was  a  "woman  of  the  greatest  beauty  joined 
with  the  greatest  modesty,  entertained  at 
the  same  time  a  secret  passion  for  Florio, 
but  conducted  herself  with  so  much  pru- 
dence, that  she  never  gave  him  the  least 
intimation  of  it.    Florio  was  now  engaged 
in  all  those  arts  and  improvements  that  are 
proper  to  raise  a  man's  private  fortune,  and 
give  him  a  figure  in  his  countrv,  but  se- 
cretly tormented  with  that  passion  which 
"burns  with  the  greatest  fury  in  a  virtuous 
and  noble  heart,  when  he  received  a  sudden 
summons  from  Leontine,  to  repair  to  him 
m  the  country  the  next  day:  for  it  seems 
Eudoxus  was  so  filled  with'  the  report  of 
his  son's  reputation,  that  he  could  no  longer 
withhold  making  himself  known  to  him. 
The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  the  house 
of  his  supposed  father,  Leontine  told  him 
that  Eudoxus  had  something  of  great  im- 
portance to  communicate  to  him;  upon 
which  the  good  man  embraced  him  and 
wept    Florio  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  the 
great  house  that  stood  in  his  neighbourhood, 
but  Eudoxus  took  him  by  the  hand,  after 
the  first  salutes  were  over,  and  conducted 
him  into  his  closet.    He  there  opened  to 
him  the  whole  secret  of  his  parentage  and 
education,  concluding  after  this  manner:  •  I 
have  no  other  way  of  acknowledging  my 
gratitude  to  Leontine,  than  by  marrying 
you  to  his  daughter.    He  shall  not  lose  the 
pleasure  of  being  your  father  by  the  disco- 
very I  have  made  "to  vou.  Leonilla  too  shall 
be  still  my  daughter;  her  filial  piety,  though 
misplaced,  has  been  so  exemplary-,  that  it 
deserves  the  greatest  reward  I  can  confer 
upon  it.    You  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  great  estate  fall  to  you,  which  you 
would  have  lost  the  relish  of,  had  vou 
known  yourself  born  to  it.    Continue  only 
to  deserve  it  in  the  same  manner  yon  did 
before  you  were  possessed  of  it.  I  have  left 
your  mother  in  the  next  room.    Her  heart 
yearns  towards  you.    She  is  making  the 
sunt  discoveries  to  Leonilla  which  I  have 
made  to  yourself.'    Florio  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  this  profusion  of  happiness, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  make  a  reply,  but 
threw  himself  down  at  his  father's  feet,  and 
amidst  a  flood  of  tears,  kissed  and  embraced 
his  knees,  asking  his  blessing,  and  express- 
ing in  dumb  show  those  sentiments  of  love, 
duty,  and  gratitude  that  were  too  big  for 
utterance.    To  conclude,  the  happy  pair 
were  married,  and  half  Eudoxus's  estate 
settled  upon  them.   Leontine  and  Eudoxus 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  together; 
and  received  in  the  dutiful  and  affectionate 
behaviour  of  Florio  and  Leonilla  the  just 
recoropencc,  as  well  as  the  natural  effects 


of  that  care  which  they  had  bestowed  upon 
them  in  their  education.  L. 
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A  great  book  u  a  great  criL 


A  man  who  publishes  his  works  in  a 
volume,  has  an  infinite  advantage  over  one 
who  communicates  his  writings  to  the  world 
in  loose  tracts  and  single  pieces.  We  do 
not  expect  to  meet  with  any  thing  in  a 
bulky  volume,  till  after  some  heavy  pre- 
amble, and  several  words  of  course,  torpre- 
pare  the  reader  for  what  follows.  Nay, 
authors  have  established  it  as  a  kind  of  rule, 
that  a  man  ought  to  be  dull  sometimes;  as 
the  most  severe  reader  makes  allowances 
for  many  rests  and  nodding-placcs  in  a  vo- 
luminous writer.  This  gave  occasion  to  the 
famous  Greek  proverb,  which  I  have  cho- 
sen for  my  motto,  that  '  A  great  book  is  a 
great  evil. ' 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  publish  their 
thoughts  in  distinct  sheets,  and  as  it  were 
by  piece-meal,  have  none  of  these  advan- 
tages.   We  must  immediately  fall  into  our 
subject,  and  treat  every  part  of  itinnlively 
manner,  or  our  papers  are  thrown  by  as 
dull  and  insipid.  Our  matter  must  lie  close 
together,  ana  either  be  wholly  new  in  itself, 
or  in  the  turn  it  receives  from  our  expres- 
sions.  Were  the  books  of  our  best  authors 
thus  to  be  retailed  to  the  public,  and  every 
page  submitted  to  the  taste  of  forty  or  fifty- 
thousand  readers,  I  am  afraid  we  should 
complain  of  many  flat  expressions,  trivial 
observations,  beaten  topics,  and  common 
thoughts,  which  go  off  very  well  in  the 
lump.    At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding 
some  papers  may  be  made  up  of  broken 
hints  and  irregular  sketches,  it  is  often  ex- 
pected that  every  sheet  should  be  a  kind 
of  treatise,  and  make  out  in  thought  wliat 
it  wants  in  bulk:  that  a  point  of  humour 
should  be  worked  up  in  all  its  parts;  and  a 
subject  touched  \i\xm  in  its  most  essential 
articles,  without  the  repetitions,  tautolo- 
gies, and  enlargements,  that  arc  indulged 
to  longer  labours.    The  ordinary  writers 
of  morality  prescribe  to  their  readers  after 
the  Galenic  way;  their  medicines  are  made 
up  in  large  quantities.    An  essay-writer 
must  practise  in  the  chvinical  metluxl,  and 

S've  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few 
"ops.  Were  :dl  books  reduced  thus  to 
their  quintessence,  many  a  bulky  author 
would  make  his  appearance  in  a  penny  pa- 
per. There  would  be  scarce  such  a  thing 
in  nature  as  a  folio;  the  works  of  an  age 
would  be  contained  on  a  few  shelves;  not  to 
mention  millions  of  volumes  that  would  be 
utterly  annihilated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  difficulty  of  fur- 
nishing out  separate  papers  of  this  nature, 
has  hindered  authors  from  communicating 
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their  thoughts  to  the  world  after  such  a 
manner:  though  I  must  confess  I  am  amazed 
that  the  press  should  Ik*  only  made  use  of 
in  this  way  by  news-writers,  and  the  zealots 
of  parties;  as  if  it  were  not  more  advan- 
tageous to  mankind,  to  be  instructed  in  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  than  in  politics;  and  to  be 
made  good  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons,  than 
counsellors  and  statesmen.  Had  the  philo- 
sophers and  great  men  of  antiquity,  who 
took  so  much  pains  in  order  to  instruct  man- 
kind, and  leave  the  world  wiser  and  better 
than  thev  found  it;  had  they,  I  say,  been 
]>'  '-  v  <1  (if  the  art  of  printing,  there  is  n<> 
question  but  they  would  have  made  such 
an  advantage  of  it,  in  dealing  out  their  lec- 
tures to  the  public.  Our  common  prints 
would  be  of  preat  use  were  they  thus  cal- 
culated to  diffuse  good  sense  through  the 
bulk  of  a  people,  to  clear  up  their  under- 
standings animate  their  minds  with  virtue, 
dissipate  the  sorrows  of  a  heavy  heart,  or 
unbend  the  mind  from  its  more  severe 
employments  with  innocent  amusements. 
When  knowledge,  instead  of  being  bound 
up  in  books  and  kept  in  libraries  and  re- 
tirements, is  thus  obtruded  upon  the  public; 
when  it  is  canvassed  in  even'  assembly  and 
exposed  upon  every  table,  I  cannot  forl>ear 
reflecting  upon  that  passage  in  the  ftp  - 
verbs:  'Wisdom  crieth  without,  she  ut- 
tcrcth  her  voice  in  the  streets:  she  crieth 
in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  in  the  open- 
ings of  the  gates.  In  the  city  she  uttereth 
her  words,  saying,  How  long,  ye  simple 
ones,  will  ve  love  simplicity*  and  the 
scomers  delight  in  their  scorning?  and  fools 
hate  knowledge?* 
The  manv  letters  which  come  to  me  from 

rersons  of  the  best  sense  in  both  sexes,  (for 
may  pronounce  their  characters  from  their 
way  of  writing)  do  not  a  little  encourage  me 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  my  undertaking; 
besides  that  my  bookseller  tells  me,  the  de- 
mand for  these  my  papers  increases  daily. 
It  is  at  his  instance  that  I  shall  continue  my 
rural  speculations  to  the  end  of  this  month  ; 
several  having  made  up  separate  sets  of 
them,  as  they  have  done  before  of  those  re- 
lating  to  wit,  to  operas,  to  points  of  mora- 
litv,  or  subjects  of  humour. 

I  am  not  at  all  mortified,  when  sometimes 
I  see  my  works  thrown  aside  bv  men  of  no 
taste  nor  learning.  There  is  a  kind  of  hea- 
viness and  ignorance  that  hangs  upon  the 
minds  of  ordinary  men,  which  is  too  thick 
for  knowledge  to  break  through.  Their 
souls  are  to  be  enlightened. 

 Vox  atra  cava  circuinvolat  umbra. 

r.r.r.  JB».  U.  300. 

Black  night  enwrap*  thrrn  in  h>  r  gloomy  shade. 

To  these  I  must  apply  the  fable  of  the 
mole,  that  after  having  consulted  many 
oculists  for  the  bettering  of  his  sight,  was  at 
last  provided  with  a  good  pair  of  specta- 
cles; but  upon  his  endeavouring  to  make 
use  of  them,  his  mother  told  him  very 
prudently,  'That  spectacles,  though  they 


might  help  the  eye  of  a  man,  could  be  of 
no  use  to  a  mole.*  '  It  is  not  therefore  for 
the  benefit  of  moles  that  I  publish  these  my 
daily  essays. 

But  besides  such  as  are  moles  through 
ignorance,  there  are  others  who  are  moles 
through  envy.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Latin 
proverb,  '  That  one  man  is  a  wolf  to  an- 
other,* so  generally  speaking,  one  .author  is 
a  mole  to  another.  It  is  impossible  for  them 
to  discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works; 
they  have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes: 
they  can  indeed  see  the  light,  as  it  is  said 
of  the  animals  which  are  their  namesakes, 
but  the  idea  of  it  is  painful  to  them;  they 
immediately  shut  their  eyes  upon  it,  and 
withdraw  themselves  into  a  wilful  obscu- 
rity. I  have  already  caught  two  or  three 
of  these  dark  undermining  vermin,  and  in- 
tend to  make  a  string  of  them,  in  order  to 
hang  them  up  in  one  of  my  papers,  as  an 
example  to  all  such  voluntary  nudes,  C. 
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V<\  pueri.  ne  tnnta  aniini*  avcuewitc  bella, 
Ncu  palrue  validas  in  viscera  vcrtitr  vim. 

Firg  JEh.  ft.  832. 

Thi«  thirst  of  kindred  blond,  my  kim,  dctc-st, 
Nor  turn  your  face-  against  your  country's  breast. 

Drfdrm. 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we 
are  talking  of  the  malice  of  parties,  very 
frequcntly  tells  us  an  accident  that  hap- 
pened to  him  when  he  was  a  school-boy, 
which  was  at  the  time  when  the  feuds 
ran  high  between  the  Round-heads  and 
Cavaliers.  This  worthy  knight,  being  then 
but  a  stripling,  had  occasion  to  inquire 
which  was  the  way  to  St.  Anne's  Lane; 
upon  which  the  person  whom  he  spoke  to, 
instead  of  answering  his  question,  called 
him  a  young  popish  cur,  and  asked  him 
who  had  made  Anne  a  saint?   The  boy, 
being  in  some  confusion,  inquired  of  the 
next  he  met,  which  was  the  way  to  Anne's 
Lane;  but  was  called  a  prick-eared  cur 
for  his  pains,  and  instead  of  being  shown 
the  way,  was  told  that  she  had  been  a 
saint  before  he  was  born,  and  would  be 
one  after  he  was  hanged.    MTp  u  this,  * 
nya  Sir  Roger,  *I  did  not  think  fit  to  re- 
peat the  former  questions,  but  going  into 
every  lane  of  the  neighbourhood,  asked 
what  they  called  the  name  of  that  lane?* 
Hy  which  ingenious  artifice  he  found  out 
the  place  he  inquired  after  without  giving 
offence  to  any  party.    Sir  Roger  generally 
closes  this  narrative  with  reflections  on  the 
mischief  that  parties  do  in  the  country; 
how  they  spoil  a  good  neighbourhood,  and 
make  honest  gentlemen  hate  one  .another; 
besides  that  they  manifestly  tend  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  game. 

There  cannot  a  greater  judgment  befal 
a  country  than  such  a  dreadful  spirit  of 
division  as  rends  a  government  into  two 
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distinct  people,  and  makes  them  greater 
strangers  and  more  averse  to  one  another 
than  if  thev  were  actually  two  different 
nations.    The  effects  of  such  a  division  are 
pernicious  to  the  last  degree,  not  only  with 
regard  to  those  advantages  which'  thev 
Kive  the  common  enemy,  hut  to  those  pri- 
vate evils  which  the?  produce  in  the  heart 
of  almost  everv  particular  person.  This 
influence  is  very  fatal  both  to  men's  morals 
and  their  understanding;  it  sinks  the  vir- 
tue of  a  nation,  and  not  only  so,  but  de- 
stroys even  common  sense. 

A  furious  party  spirit,  when  it  rages  in 
its  full  vi«  exerts  itself  in  civil  war 

and  bloodshed;  and  when  it  is  under  its 
greatest  restraints  naturally  breaks  out  in 
falsehood,  detraction,  calumny,  and  a  par- 
tial administration  of  justice.'  In  a  word, 
it  fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rancour' 
and  extinguishes  all  the  seeds  of  g<xxl- 
nature,  compassion,  and  hutnanitv. 

Plutarch  says,  very  finch,  'that  a  man 
should  not  allow  himself  to  hate  even  his 
enemies  because,' says  he,  «if  vou  indulge 
this  passion  in  some  occasions/it  will  rise 
of  itself  in  others;  if  you  hate  your  ene- 
mies, you  will  contract  such  a  vicious  habit 
of  mind,  as  by  degrees  will  break  out  upon 
those  who  are  your  friends,  or  those  who 
are  indifferent  to  you.'    I  might  here 
observe  how  admirably  this  precept  of 
morality  (which  derives  the  malignity  of 
hatred  from  the  passion  itself,  and  not  from 
its  object)  answers  to  that  great  rule  which 
was  dictated  to  the  world  about  an  hun- 
dred years  before  this  philosopher  wrote;* 
but  instead  of  that,  I  shall  only  take  notice, 
with  a  real  grief  of  heart,  that  the  minds 
ot  many  good  men  among  us  appear 
soured  with  party-principles,  and  alienated 
rrom  one  another  in  such  a  manner,  as 
seems  to  me  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  either  of  reason  or  religion. 
Zeal  for  a  public  cause  is  apt  to  breed  pas- 
sions in  the  hearts  of  virtuous  persons,  to 
«  hich  the  regard  of  their  own  private  in 
terest  would  never  have  betraved  them. 

If  this  party  spirit  has  so  ill  an  effect  on 
oor  morals,  it  has  likewise  a  verv  great  one 
upon  our  judgments.  We  often  hear  a  poor 
insipid  paper  or  pamphlet  cried  up,  and 
sometimes  a  noble  piece  depreciated,  by 
those  who  are  of  a  different  principle  from 
the  author.    One  who  is  actuated  bv  this 
spirit  is  almost  under  an  incapacity  of  dis- 
cerning either  real  blemishes  or  beauties. 
A  man  of  merit  in  a  different  principle,  is 
like  an  object  seen  in  two  different  me- 
diums that  appears  crooked  or  broken, 
however  straight  and  entire  it  may  be  in 
itself.    For  this  reason  there  is  scarce  a 
person  of  any  figure  in  England,  who  does 
not  go  by  two  contrary  characters,  as  op- 
posite to  one  another  as  light  and  darkness. 
Knowledge  and  learning  suffer  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  from  this  strange  prejudice, 
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which  at  present  prevails  amongst  all 
ranks  and  degrees  in  the  British  nation. 
As  men  formerly  became  eminent  in  learn- 
ed societies  by  their  parts  and  acquisi- 
tions they  now  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  warmth  and  violence  with  which  they 
espouse  their  respective  parties.  Books 
are  valued  upon  the  like  considerations. 
An  abusive,  scurrilous  style,  passes  for  sa- 
tire, and  a  dull  scheme  of  party  notions  is 
called  fine  writing. 

There  is  one  piece  of  sophistry  practised 
by  both  sides,  and  that  is  the  taking  any 
scandalous  story  tint  has  been  ever  whis- 
pered or  invented  of  a  private  man,  for  a 
known  undoubted  truth,  and  raising  suit- 
able speculations  upon  it.    Calumnies  that 
have  l>cen  never  proved,  or  have  been 
often  refuted,  arc  the  ordinary  postulatun is 
of  these  infamous  scribblers  upon  which 
thev  proceed  as  upon  first  principles  grant- 
ed by  all  men,  though  in  their  hearts  they 
know  they  are  false,  or  at  best  verv  doubt- 
ful.   When  they  have  laid  these 'founda- 
tions of  scurrility,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their 
superstructure  is  every  way  answerable  to 
them.    If  this  shameless  practice  of  the 
present  age  endures  much  longer,  praise 
and  reproach  will  cease  to  be  motives  of 
action  in  good  men. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  all 
governments  when  this  inhuman  spirit  pre- 
vails.   Italy  was  long  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Guelfes  ana  Gibellines,  and  France  by  those 
who  were  for  and  against  the  league':  but  it 
is  very  unhappy  for  a  man  to  be  born  in  such 
a  stormy  and  tempestuous  season.  It  is  the 
restless  ambition  of  artful  men  that  thus 
breaks  a  people  into  factions  and  draws 
several  well-meaning  persons  to  their  in- 
terest by  a  specious  concern  for  their  coun- 
try.   How  many  honest  minds  arc  filled 
with  uncharitable  and  barbarous  notions, 
out  of  their  zeal  for  the  public  good  f 
What  cruelties  and  outrages  would  they 
not  commit  against  men  of  an  adverse  par- 
ty, whom  they  would  honour  and  esteem, 
if,  instead  of  considering  them  as  they  are 
represented,  they  knew  them  as  they  are? 
Thus  arc  persons  of  the  greatest  probity 
■educed  into  shameful  errors  and  preju- 
di<  es  are  made  bad  men  even  by  that 
noblest  of  principles,  the  love  of  their 
country.    I  cannot  here  forbear  mention- 
ing the  famous  Spanish  proverb,  *  If  there 
were  neither  fools  nor  knaves  in  the  world, 
all  people  would  be  of  one  mind. ' 

For  my  own  part  I  could  heartily  wish 
that  all  honest  men  would  enter  into  an  as- 
sociation, for  the  support  of  one  another 
against  the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they 
ought  to  look  upon  as  their  common  ene- 
mies, whatsoever  side  thev  may  belong  to. 
Were  there  such  an  honest  body  of  neutral 
forces,  we  should  never  see  the  worst  of 
men  in  great  figures  of  life,  because  they 
are  useful  to  a  party;  nor  the  best  unre- 
garded, because  they  are  above  practising 
those  methods  which  would  be  grateful  to 
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their  faction.  We  should  then  single  even'  I  have  been  sometimes  advanced,  and  all  this 


criminal  out  of  the  herd,  and  hunt  him 
down  however  formidable  and  overgrown 
he  might  appear;  on  the  contrary,  we 
should  shelter  distressed  innocence,  and 
defend  virtue,  however  beset  with  con 
tempt  or  ridicule,  envy  or  defamation.  In 
short,  we  should  not  any  longer  regard  our 
fellow-subjects  as  Whigs  or  Tones,  but 
should  make  the  man  of  merit  our  friend, 
and  the  villain  our  enemy.  C. 


No.  1 26.  ]    Wednesday,  July  25,  1711. 

Troa  Rutulunr?  fuat,  nullo  discriminr  hnbebo. 

Flrg.  JEn.  x.  108. 
Rululinn*,  Trojans,  are  the  Mine  to  mo.   Dry  den. 

In  ray  yesterday's  paper  I  proposed, 
that  the  honest  men  of  all  parties  should 
enter  into  a  kind  of  association  for  the  de 
fence  of  one  another,  and  the  confusion  of 
their  common  enemies.  As  it  is  designed 
this  neutral  body  should  art  with  regard  to 
nothing  but  truth  and  equity,  and  divest 
themselves  of  the  little  heats  and  prepos- 
sessions that  cleave  to  parties  of  all  kinds, 
I  have  prepared  for  them  the  following 
form  of  an  association,  which  may  express 
their  intentions  in  the  most  plain  and  sim- 
ple manner. 

•  Wc  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, do  solemnly  declare,  that  we  do  in 
our  consciences  believe  two  and  two  make 
four;  and  that  we  shall  adjudge  any  man 
whatsoever  to  be  our  enemy  who  endea- 
vours to  persuade  us  to  the  contrary.  Wc 
are  likewise  ready  to  maintain,  with  the 
hazard  of  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  us, 
that  six  is  less  than  seven  in  all  times  and 
all  places:  and  that  ten  will  not  be  more 
three  years  hence  than  it  is  at  present 
Wc  do  also  firmly  declare,  that  it  is  our 
r<  solution  as  long  as  we  live  to  call  black 
black,  and  white  white.  And  we  shall 
upon  all  occasions  oppose  such  persons 
that  upon  any  dav  ot  the  year  shall  rail 
black  white,  or  white  black,  with  the  ut- 
most peril  of  our  lives  and  fortunes. ' 

Were  there  such  a  combination  of  honest 
men,  who  without  any  regard  to  placcltion  tii 
would  endeavour  to  extirpate  all  such  fMwhispe 
rious  zealots  as  would  sacrifice  one  half  of|    I  do 
their  country  to  the  passion  and  interest  of 
the  other;  as  also  such  infamous  hypo- 
crites, that  are  for  promoting  their  own 
advantage  under  colour  of  the  public  good; 
with  all  the  profligate  immoral  retainers  to 
each  side,  that  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  an  implicit  submission  to 
their  leaders,  we  should  soon  see  that  fu- 
rious party-spirit  extinguished,  which  mav 
in  time  expose  us  to  the  derision  and  con- 
tempt of  all  the  nations  about  us. 

A  member  of  this  society  that  would  thus 
carefully  employ  himself  ' in  making  room 
for  merit,  by  throwing  down  the  worthless 
and  depraved  part  of  mankind  from  those 
conspicuous  stations  of  life  to  which  they 


without  any  regard  to  his  private  interest, 
would  be  no  small  benefactor  to  his  country. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  Diodorus  SV 
culus  an  account  of  a  verv  active  little  ani- 
mal, which  I  think  he  calls  the  ichneumon, 
that  makes  it  the  whole  business  of  his  life 
to  break  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  which 
he  is  always  in  search  after.  This  instinct 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  ich- 
neumon never  feeds  upon  the  eggs  he  has 
broken,  nor  any  other  way  finds  his  ac- 
count in  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  inces- 
sant labours  of  this  industrious  animal, 
^Egypt,  says  the  historian,  would  be  over- 
run with  crocodiles;  for  the  /Egyptians are 
so  far  from  destroying  those  pernicious 
creatures,  that  they  worship  them  as  gods. 

If  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  ordinary 
partisans,  we  shall  find  them  far  from  re- 
sembling this  disinterested  animal;  and 
rather  acting  after  the  example  of  the 
wild  Tartars,  who  are  ambitious  of  de- 
stroying a  man  of  the  most  extraordinary 
parts  and  accomplishments,  as  thinking 
that  upon  his  decease  the  same  talents, 
whatever  post  they  qualified  him  for,  enter 
of  course  into  his  destroyer. 

As  in  the  whole  train  of  my  speculations, 
I  have  endeavoured  as  much  as  I  am  able 
to  extinguish  that  pernicious  spirit  of  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  which  rages  with  the 
same  violence  with  all  parties,  I  am  still 
the  more  desirous  of  doing  some  good  in 
this  particular,  because  I  observe  that  the 
spirit  of  party  reigns  more  in  the  country 
than  in  the  town.    It  here  contracts  a  kind 
f  brutality  and  rustic  fierceness  to  which 
men  of  a  jx>litcr  conversation  are  wholly 
strangers.    It  extends  itself  even  to  the 
return  of  the  bow  and  the  hat;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  the  heads  of  parties  pre- 
serve towards  one  another  an  outward  snow 
of  good-breeding,  and  keep  up  a  perpe- 
tual intercourse  of  civilities,  their  tools  that 
are  dispersed  in  these  outlying  parts  will 
not  so  much  as  mingle  together  at  a  cock- 
match.    This  humour  fills  the  country 
with  several  periodical  meetings  of  Whig 
ockies  and  Tory  fox-hunters;  not  to  men- 
"  e  innumerable  curses,  frowns,  and 
rs  it  produces  at  a  quarter-.*  ssii  ms. 
not  know  whether  1  have  observed 
in  anv  of  my  former  papers,  that  my  friends* 
Sir  Roger  de  Covrrley  and  Sir  Andrew 
Kreeport  afc  of  different  principles,  the 
first  of  them  inclined  to  the  landed  and  the 
other  to  the  monied  interest.  This  humour 
is  so  moderate  in  each  of  them,  that  it 
proceeds  no  farther  than  to  an  agreeable 
raillery,  which  very  often  diverts  the  rest 
of  the  club.  I  find  however  that  the  knight 
is  a  much  stronger  Tory  in  the  country  than 
in  town,  which  as  he  has  told  me  in  my  ear, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  keeping  up 
his  interest.  In  all  our  journey  from  London 
to  this  house  we  did  not  so  much  as  bait  at 
a  Whig  inn;  or  if  by  chance  the  coachman 
stopped  at  a  wrong  place,  one  of  Sir  Roger's 
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servants  would  ride  up  to  his  master  full  I 
speed,  and  whisper  to  him  that  the  master 
of  the  hi  use  was  against  such  a  one  in  the 
last  election.  This  often  betrayed  us  into 
hard  beds  and  bad  cheer;  for  we  were  not 
so  inquisitive  about  the  inn  as  the  innkeeper; 
and  provided  our  landlord's  principles  were 
sound,  did  not  take  anv  notice  of  the  stale- 
nesa  of  his  provisions.  This  I  found  still  the 
more  inconvenient,  because  the  better  the 
host  was,  the  worst  generally  were  his  ac- 
commodations; the  fellow  knowing  very 
well  that  those  who  were  his  friends  would 
take  up  with  coarse  diet  and  a  hard  lodging. 
For  these  reasons,  all  the  while  I  was  upon 
the  road  I  dreaded  entering  into  a  he  use  of 
any  one  that  Sir  Roger  had  applauded  for 
an  honest  man. 

Since  my  MM  at  Sir  Roger's  in  the  coun- 
try, 1  daily  find  more  instances  of  this  nar- 
row party  humour.  Being  upon  the  bowl- 
ing-green at  a  neighbouring  market-town 
the  other  day,  ffor  that  is  the  place  where 
the  gentlemen  ot  one  side  meet  once  a  week) 
I  observed  a  stranger  among  them  of  a  bet- 
ter presence  and  genteelcr  behaviour  than 
ordinary;  but  was  much  surprised,  that  not- 
withstanding he  was  a  very  fair  bettor, 
nobody  would  take  him  up.  But  upon  in- 
quiry I  t  und,  that  he  was  one  who  had 
given  a  disagreeable  vote  in  a  former  par- 
liament, for  which  reason  there  was  not  a 
man  upon  that  Iwwling-green  who  would 
W.iw  so  much  correspondence  with  him  as 
to  win  his  money  of  him. 

Among  other  instances  of  this  nature,  I 
must  not  omit  one  which  concerns  mvself. 
Wil]  Wimble  was  the  other  day  relating 
several  strange  stories  that  he  had  picked 
op,  nobody  knows  when1,  of  a  certain  great 
man;  and'  upon  my  staring  at  him,  as  one 
that  was  surprised  to  hear  such  things  in 
the  country,  which  had  never  been  so  much 
as  whispered  in  the  town,  Will  stopped 
dmt  in  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and 
after  dinner  asked  my  friend  Sir  Roger  in 
his  ear  if  he  was  sure  that  I  was  not  a 
fanatic. 

It  gives  me  a  serious  concern  to  sec  such 
a  spirit  of  disscntion  in  the  country ;  not  only 
as  it  destroys  virtue  and  common  sense,  and 
renders  us  in  a  manner  barbarians  towards 
one  another,  but  as  it  perpetuates  our  ani- 
mosities, widens  our  breaches,  and  trans- 
mits our  present  passions  ami  prejudices  to 
our  posteritv.  For  im  own  part,  I  am 
sometimes  afraid  that  I  discover  the  seeds 
of  a  civil  war  in  these  our  divisions;  and 
therefore  cannot  but  bewail,  as  in  their  first 
principles,  the  miseries  and  calamities  of 
our  children.  C. 



*  i  — - 

Na  127.]    Thursday,  July  26,  17*11. 

Quantum  c»tt  in  n-hua  inane'— /Vm  Sal.  i  I. 
How  much  of  cmptineM  we  find  in  thing*' 

It  is  our  custom  at  Sir  Roger's,  upon  the 
coming  in  of  the  post,  to  sit  about  a  pot  of 
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!  coffee,  and  hear  the  old  knight  read  Dyer's 
letters;  which  he  does  with  his  spectacles 
upon  his  nose,  and  in  an  audible  voice, 
smiling  very  often  at  those  little  strokes  of 
satire,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  writings 
of  that  author.  I  afterwards  communicate 
to  the  knight  such  packets  as  I  receive  un- 
der the  quality  of  Spectator.  The  following 
letter  chancing  to  please  him  more  than 
ordinary,  I  shall  publish  it  at  his  request. 

•  Mr.  Spfxtator, — You  have  diverted 
the  town  almost  a  whole  month  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country,  it  is  now  high  time 
that  you  should  give  the  country  their  re- 
venge. Since  your  withdrawing  from  this 
place,  the  fair"  sex  are  run  into  great  ex- 
travagances. Their  petticoats  which  began 
to  heave  and  swell  before  you  left  us,  are 
now  blown  up  into  a  most  enormous  con- 
cave, and  rise  every  day  more  and  more. 
In  short,  sir,  since  our  women  know  them- 
selves to  be  out  of  the  eye  of  the  Spectator 
thev  will  be  kept  within  no  compass.  You 
praised  them  a  little  too  soon,  tor  the  mo- 
desty of  their  head-dresses;  for  as  the  hu- 
mour of  a  sick  person  is  often  driven  out  of 
one  limb  into  another,  their  superfluity  of 
ornaments,  instead  of  being  entirely  banish- 
ed, seems  onlv  fallen  from  their  heads  upon 
their  lower  pints.  W  hat  thev  have  lost  in 
height  they  make  up  in  breadth,  and,  con- 
trary to  all  rules  of  architecture,  widen  the 
foundations  at  the  same  time  that  they 
shorten  the  superstructure.  Were  they, 
like  Spanish  jennets,  to  impregnate  by  the 
wind,  they  could  not  have  thought  on  a 
more  proper  invention.  But  as  we  do  not 
yet  hear  any  particular  use  in  this  petticoat, 
or  that  it  contains  any  thing  more  than 
what  was  supposed  to  be  in  those  of  scantier 
make,  we  are  wonderfully  at  a  loss  about  it. 

* The  women  give  out,  in  defence  of  these 
wide  bottoms,  that  thev  are  airy,  and  very 
proper  for  the  season;  out  this  I  look  upon 
to  be  only  a  pretence,  and  a  piece  of  art, 
for  it  is  well  known  we  have  not  had  a  more 
moderate  summer  these  many  years,  so 
that  it  is  certain  the  heat  they  complain  of 
cannot  be  in  the  weather.  Besides  I  would 
fain  ask  these  tender  constitutioned  ladies, 
wgjfr  thev  should  require  more  cooling  than 
tneir  mothers  before  them. 

'  I  find  several  speculative  persons  are  of 
opinion  that  our  sex  has  of  late  years  been 
verv  saucy,  and  that  the  hoop-petticoat  is 
made  use  of  to  keep  us  at  a  distance.  It  is 
most  certain  that  a  woman's  honour  cannot 
be  better  intrenched  than  after  this  manner, 
in  circle  within  circle,  amidst  such  a  variety 
of  out-works  and  lines  of  circumvallation. 
A  female  who  is  thus  invested  in  whale- 
bone, is  sufficiently  secured  against  the  ap- 
proaches of  an  ill-bred  fellow,  who  might 
as  well  think  of  SirGcorge  Etheregc's  way 
of  making  44  Love  in  a  Tub,"  as  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  hoops. 

'  Among  these  various  conjectures,  there 
arc  men  of  superstitious  tempers,  who  look 
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upon  the  hoop  petticoat  as  a  kind  of  prodigy. 
Some  will  have  it  that  it  portends  the  down- 
fall of  the  French  king,  and  observe  that 
the  farthingal  appeared  in  England  a  little 
before  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.* 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  foretells  battle 
and  bloodshed,  and  believe  it  of  the  same 
prognostication  as  the  tail  of  a  blazing  star. 
For  my  part,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  a  sign 
that  multitudes  are  coming  into  the  world 
rather  than  going  out  of  it 

•The  first  time  I  saw  a  lady  dressed  in 
one  of  these  petticoats,  I  could  not  forbear 
blaming  her  in  mv  own  thoughts  for  walk- 
ing abroad  when  she  was  '  so  near  her  time,' 
but  soon  recovered  myself  out  of  my  error, 
when  1  found  all  the  modish  part  of  the  sex 
as  'far  gone  as  herself.'   It  is  generally 
thought  some  crafty  women  have  thus  be- 
trayed their  companions  into  hoops,  that 
they  might  make  them  accessary  to  their 
own  concealments,  and  by  that  means  es- 
cape the  censure  of  the  world;  as  wary 
generals  have  sometimes  dressed  two  or 
three  dozen  of  their  friends  in  their  own 
habit,  that  they  might  not  draw  upon  them- 
selves any  particular  attacks  from  the 
enemy.    The  strutting  petticoat  smooths 
all  distinctions,  levels  the  mother  with  the 
daughter,  and  sets  maids  and  matrons, 
wives  and  widows,  upon  the  same  bottom. 
In  the  mean  while  I  cannot  but  be  troubled 
to  see  so  many  well-shaped  innocent  virgins 
bloated  up,  and  waddling  up  and  down  like 
big-bellied  women. 

'Should  this  fashion  get  among  the  ordi- 
nary people,  our  public  ways  would  be  so 
crowded,  that  we  should  want  street-room. 
Several  congregations  of  the  best  fashion 
find  themselves  already  very  much  straiten- 
ed, and  if  the  mode  increase,  I  wish  it  may 
not  drive  many  ordinary  women  into  meet- 
ings  and  conventicles.  '  Should  our  sex  at 
the  same  time  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
trunk  breeches  (as  who  knows  what 
indignation  at  this  female  treatment 
drive  them  to?)  a  man  and  his  wife 
would  fill  a  whole  pew. 

•  You  know,  sir,  it  is  recorded  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  that  in  his  Indian  expedition 
he  buried  several  suits  of  armour,  which 
by  his  directions  were  made  much  too  big 
for  any  of  his  soldiers,  in  order  to  give  pos- 
terity an  extraordinary  idea  of  him,  and 
make  them  believe  he  had  commanded  an 
army  of  giants.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  one 
of  the  present  petticoats  happens  to  be  hung 
up  in  any  repository  of  curiosities,  it  would 
lead  into  the  same  error  the  generations 
that  lie  some  removes  from  us;  unless  we 
can  believe  our  posterity  will  think  so  dis- 
respectfully of  their  great  grandmothers, 
that  they  made  themselves  monstrous  to 
appear  amiable. 

•When  I  survey  this  new-fashioned  ro- 
tunda in  all  its  parts,  I  cannot  but  think  of 
the  old  philosopher,  who  after  having  en- 
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tered  into  an  Egyptian  temple,  and  looked 
about  for  the  idol  of  the  place,  at  length 
discovered  a  little  black  monkey  inshrincd 
in  the  midst  of  it,  upon  which  he  could  not 
forbear  crving  out,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  worshippers,  "What  a  magnificent 
palace  is  here  for  such  a  ridiculous  in- 
habitant!" 

•  Though  you  have  taken  a  resolution,  in 
one  of  vour  papers,  to  avoid  descending  to* 
particularities  of  dress,  I  believe  you  will 
not  think  it  below  you.  on  so  extraordinary 
an  occasion,  to  unhocp  the  fair  sex,  ami 
cure  this  fashionable  tympany  that  is  got 
among  them.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  petti- 
coat will  shrink  of  its  own  accord  at  your 
first  coming  to  town;  at  least  a  touch  of  your 
pen  will  make  it  contract  itself  like'  the 
sensitive  plant,  and  by  that  means  oblige 
several  who  are  cither  terrified  or  astonish- 
ed at  this  portentous  novelty,  and  among 
the  rest,  your  humble  servant,  &c.'  C*. 
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Women  in  their  nature  are 
gay  and  joyous  than  men;  whether  it  be 
that  their  blood  is  more  refined,  their  fibres, 
more  delicate,  and  their  animal  spirits  more 
light  and  volatile;  or  whether,  as  some  have 
imagined,  there  mav  not  be  a  kind  of  sex  in 
the  very  soul,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. As  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  women, 
gravity  is  that  of  men.  They  should  each 
of  them  therefore  keep  a  watch  upon  the 
particular  bias  which  nature  has  fixed  in 
their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much, 
and,  lead  them  out  of  the  paths  of  reason. 
This  will  certainly  happen,  if  the  one  in 
every  word  and  action  affects  the  character 
of  being  rigid  and  severe,  and  the  other  of 
being  brisk  and  airy.  Men  should  beware 
of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of  savagt- 
philosophy,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gal- 
lantry. Where  these  precautions  are  not 
observed,  the  man  often  degenerates  into  a 
cynic,  the  woman  into  a  coquette;  the  man 
grows  sullen  and  morose,  the  woman  im- 
pertinent and  fantastical. 

By  what  I  have  said,  we  may  conclude 
men  and  women  were  made  as  counter- 
parts to  one  another,  that  the  pains  and 
anxieties  of  the  husband  might  be  relieved 
by  the  sprightlincss  and  good-humour  of  the 
wife.  When  these  arc  rightly  tempered, 
care  and  cheerfulness  go  hand  in  hand ; 
and  the  family,  like  a  ship  that  is  duly 
trimmed,  wants  neither  sail  nor  ballast . 

Natural  historians  observe  (for  whilst  I 
am  in  the  country  I  must  fetch  my  allusions 
from  thence)  that  only  the  male  birds  have 
voices;  that  their  songs  begin  a  little  before 
breeding-time,  and  end  a  little  after;  that 
whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the 
male  generally  takes  his  stand  upon  » 
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neighbouring  bough  within  her  hearing; 
ana  by  that  means  amuses  and  diverts  her 
with  his  songs  during  the  whole  time  of  her 
sitting. 

This  contract  among  birds  lasts  no  longer 
than  till  a  brood  of  young  ones  arises  from 
it;  so  that  in  the  feathered  kind,  the  cares 
and  fatigues  of  the  married  state,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  lie  principally  upon  the  female. 
On  the  contrary,  as  in  our  species  the  man 
and  the  woman  are  joined  together  for  life, 
and  the  main  burden  rests  upon  the  former, 
nature  has  given  all  the  little  arts  of  sooth- 
ing and  blandishment  to  the  female,  that 
*>he  may  cheer  and  animate  her  companion 
in  a  constant  and  assiduous  application  to 
the  making  a  provision  for  his  familv,  and 
the  education  of  their  common  children. 
This  however  is  not  to  be  taken  so  strictly, 
as  if  the  same  duties  were  not  often  reci- 
procal, and  incumbent  on  both  parties;  but 
only  to  set  forth  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  intention  of  nature,  in  the  differ- 
ent inclinations  and  endowments  which  are 
bestowed  on  the  different  sexes. 

But  whatever  was  the  reason  that  man 
and  woman  were  made  with  this  variety  of 
temper,  if  we  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
fair  sex,  we  find  that  they  choose  rather  to 
associate  themselves  with  a  person  who 
resembles  them  in  the  light  and  volatile 
humour  which  is  natural  to  them,  than  to 
sach  as  are  qualified  to  moderate  and  coun- 
tcriialance  it.  It  has  been  an  old  com- 
plaint, that  the  coxcomb  carries  it  with 
them  before  the  man  of  sense.  When  we 
see  a  fellow  loud  and  talkative,  full  of  in- 
sipid life  and  laughter,  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce  him  a  female  favourite.  Noise 
and  flutter  are  such  accomplishments  as 
they  cannot  withstand.  To  be  short,  the 
passion  of  an  ordinary  woman  for  a  man  is 
nothing  else  but  self-love  diverted  upon  an- 
other object.  She  would  have  the  lover  a 
woman  m  every  thing  but  the  sex.  I  do 
not  know  a  finer  piece  of  satire  on  this 

Sirt  of  womankind,  than  those  lines  of  Mr. 
ryden: 

Oar  fboot htfew  sex  ic  caught  by  outward  Conn, 
And  empty  noise;  and  loves  itself  in  man. 

This  is  a  source  of  infinite  calamities  to 
the  sex,  as  it  frequently  joins  them  to  men, 
who  in  their  own  thoughts  arc  as  fine  crea- 
tures as  themselves;  or  if  they  chance  to 
be  goc  d -humoured,  serve  only  to  dissipate 
their  fortunes,  inflame  their  follies,  ana  ag- 
gravate their  indiscretions. 

The  same  female  levity  is  no  less  fatal  to 
them  after  marriage  than  before.    It  re- 
presents to  their  imaginations  the  faithful, 
prudent  husband,  as  an  honest,  tractable, 
and  domestic  animal;   and  turns  their 
thoughts  upon  the  fine  gay  gentleman,  that 
laughs,  sings,  and  dresses  so  much  more 
agreeably. 

As  this  irregular  vivacity  of  temper  leads 
astray  the  hearts  of  ordinary  women  in  the 


choice  of  their  lovers  and  the  treatment  of 
their  husbands,  it  operates  with  the  same 
pernicious  influence  towards  their  chil- 
dren, who  are  taught  to  accomplish  them- 
selves in  all  those  sublime  perfections  that 
appear  captivating  in  the  eye  of  their  mo- 
ther. She  admires  in  her  son  what  she 
loved  in  her  gallant;  and  by  that  means  con- 
tributes all  she  can  to  perpetuate  herself  in 
a  worthless  progeny. 

The  younger  Faustina  was  a  lively  in- 
stance of  this  sort  of  women.  Notwith- 
standing she  was  married  to  Marcus  A u re- 
ikis, one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  she  thought  a  com- 
mon gladiator  much  the  prettier  gentle- 
man; and  had  taken  such  care  to  accom- 
plish her  son  Commodus  according  to  her 
own  notions  of  a  fine  man,  that  wnen  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  father,  he  be- 
came the  most  foolish  and  abandoned  tyrant 
that  was  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  empire,  signalizing  himself  in  no- 
thing but  the  fighting  of  prizes,  and  knock- 
ing out  men's  brains.  As  he  had  no  taste 
of  true  glory,  we  sec  him  in  several  medals 
and  statues,  which  arc  still  extant  of  him, 
equipped  like  a  Hercules,  with  a  club  and 
a  lion  s  skin. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  speculation  by 
the  characters  I  have  heard  of  a  country 
gentleman  and  his  lady,  who  do  not  live 
manv  miles  from  Sir  Roger.  The  wife  is 
an  old  coquette,  that  is  always  hankering 
after  the  diversions  of  the  town;  the  hus- 
band a  morose  rustic,  that  frowns  and  frets 
at  the  name  of  it  The  wife  is  over-run  with 
affectation,  the  husband  sunk  into  brutality. 
The  lady  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  the  larks 
and  nightingales,  hates  your  tedious  sum- 
mer-days, and  is  sick  at  the  sight  of  shady 
woods  and  purling  streams;  the  husband 
wonders  how  any  one  can  be  pleased  with 
the  fooleries  of  plays  and  operas,  and  rails 
from  morning  to  night  at  essenced  fops  and 
tawdry  courtiers.  The  children  are  edu- 
cated in  these  different  notions  of  their  pa- 
rents. The  sons  follow  the  father  about 
his  grounds,  while  the  daughters  read  vo- 
lumes of  love-letters  and  romances  to  their 
mother.  By  this  means  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  the  girls  look  upon  their  father  as  a 
clown,  and  the  boys  think  their  mother  no 
better  than  she  should  be. 

How  different  are  the  lives  of  Aristus  and 
Aspasia!  The  innocent  vivacity  of  the  one 
is  tempered  and  composed  by  the  cheerful 
gravity  of  the  other.  The  wjfc  grows  wise 
by  the  discourses  of  the  husband,  and  the 
husband  good-humoured  by  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  wife.  Aristus  would  not  be  so 
amiable  were  it  not  for  his  Aspasia,  nor 
Aspasia  so  much  esteemed  were  it  not  for 
her  Aristus.  Their  virtues  are  blended 
in  their  children,  and  diffuse  through  the 
whole  family  a  perpetual  spirit  of  be- 
nevolence, complacency,  and  satisfaction. 

C. 
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Vrrtpnlrm  *e«e  fruatra  noctabere  canthum. 
Corn  rola  posterior  eurra*  el  in  aie  wcundo. 

Peri.  Bat.  71. 

Thou,  like  the  hindmoat  chariot  wheels,  »rt  cum 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  be  the  first  —  Dry  den 

Great  masters  in  painting  never  care 
for  drawing  people  in  the  fashion,  as  very 
well  knowing  that  the  head-dress,  or  pen- 
wig,  that  now  prevails,  and  gives  a  grace 
to  their  portraitures  at  present,  will  make 
a  very  odd  figure,  and  perhaps  look  mon- 
strous in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  For  this 
reason  they  often  represent  an  illustrious 

Serson  in  a  Roman  habit,  or  in  some  other 
ress  that  never  varies.  I  could  wish  for 
the  sake  of  my  country  friends,  that  there 
was  such  a  kind  of  everlasting  drapery  to 
be  made  use  of  by  all  who  live  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  town,  and  that  they 
would  agree  upon  such  fashions  as  should 
never  be  liable  to  changes  and  innov  ations. 
For  want  of  this  standing  dress,  a  man  who 
takes  a  journey  into  the  country  is  as  much 
surprised  as  one  who  walks  in  a  gallery  of 
old  family  pictures,  and  finds  as  great  a 
variety  of  garbs  and  habits  in  the  persons 
he  converses  with.  Did  they  keep  to  one 
constant  dress  they  would  sometimes  be  in 
the  fashion,  which  they  never  are  as  mat- 
ters are  managed  at  present  If  instead  of 
running  after  the  mode,  they  would  con- 
tinue fixed  in  one  certain  habit,  the  mode 
would  some  time  or  other  overtake  them, 
as  a  clock  that  stands  still  is  sure  to  point 
right  once  in  twelve  hours.  In  this  case 
therefore  1  would  advise  them,  as  a  gentle- 
man did  his  friend  who  was  hunting  about 
the  whole  town  after  a  rambling  fellow— If 
you  follow  him  you  will  never  find  him,  but 
if  you  plant  yourself  at  the  comer  of  any 
one  street,  I  will  engage  it  will  not  be  long 
before  you  see  him. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this  subject 
in  a  speculation  which  shows  how  cruelly 
the  country  are  led  astray  in  following  the 
town;  and  equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit, 
when  thev  fancy  themselves  in  the  height 
of  the  mode.  Since  that  speculation  I  have 
received  a  letter  (which  I  there  hinted 
at)  from  a  gentleman  who  is  now  in  the 
western  circuit 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Being  a  lawyer  of 
the  Middle-Temple,  aCornishman  by  birth, 
I  generally  ride  the  western  circuit*  for  my 
health,  and  as  I  am  not  interrupted  with 
clients,  have  leisure  to  make  many  obser- 
vations that  escape  the  notice  of  my  fellow- 
travellers. 

•  One  of  the  most  fashionable  women  I 
met  with  in  all  the  circuit  was  my  landlady 
at  Staines,  where  I  chanced  to  be  on  a  holi- 
day. Her  commode  was  not  half  a  foot 
high,  and  her  petticoat  within  some  yards 
of  a  modish  circumference.  In  the  same 
place  I  observed  a  young  fellow  with  a 

*  Coaaaeflora  generally  go  on  the  circuit  through  their 
aaliva  couatia*. 
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tolerable  periwig,  had  it  not  been  covered 
with  a  hat  that  was  shaped  in  the  Kamilie- 
cock.  As  I  proceeded  in  my  journey,  I 
observed  the  petticoat  grew  scantier 'and 
scantier,  and  about  threescore  miles  from 
London  was  so  very  unfashionable,  that 
a  woman  might  walk  in  it  without  any 
manner  of  inconvenience. 

'  Not  far  from  Salisbury  I  took  notice  ol 
a  justice  of  peace's  lady,  who  was  at  least 
ten  years  behind-hand  m  her  dress,  but  at 
the  same  time  as  fine  as  hands  could  make 
her.  She  was  flounced  astd  furbc  lowed 
from  head  to  foot;  every  ribbon  was  wrin- 
kled, and  every  part  of  her  garment*  ia 
curl,  so  that  she  looked  like  oae  of  those 
animals  which  in  the  country  we  call  a 
Friezeland  hen. 

'  Not  manv  miles  beyond  this  place  I 
was  informed  that  one  of  the  last  year's 
little  muffs  had  by  some  means  or  other 
straggled  into  those  parts,  and  that  all  the 
women  of  fashion  were  cutting  their  old 
muffs  in  two,  or  retrenching  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  little  model  which  was  got  among 
them.  I  cannot  believe  the  report  they 
have  there,  that  it  was  sent  down  franked 
by  a  parliament-man  in  a  little  packet;  but 
probably  by  next  winter  this  fashion  will  be 
at  the  height  in  the  country,  when  it  is  quite 
out  at  London. 

•  The  greatest  beau  at  our  next  county 
sessions  was  dressed  in  a  most  monstrous 
flaxen  periwig,  that  was  made  in  King 
William's  reign.  The  wearer  of  it  goes, 
it  seems,  in  his  own  hair  when  he  m  at 
home,  and  lets  his  wig  lie  in  buckle  for  a 
whole  half  year,  that  ne  may  put  it  on  upon 
occasion  to  meet  the  judges  in  it 

'I  must  not  here  omit  an  adventure 
which  happened  to  us  in  a  country  church 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Cornwall.  As  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  a  lady 
who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the  place,  aarl 
had  passed  the  winter  at  London  with  her 
husband,  entered  the  congregation  in  a  little 
head-dress,  and  a  hooped  petticoat  The 
people,  who  were  wonderfully  startled  a£ 
such  a  sight  all  of  them  rose  up.  Some 
stared  at  the  prodigious  bottom,  and  some 
at  the  little  top  of  this  strange  dress.  Ia 
the  mean  time  the  lady  of  the  manor  filled 
the  area  of  the  churcn,  and  walked  up  ta 
her  pew  with  an  unspeakable  satisfactions, 
amidst  the  whispers,  conjectures,  and  asto- 
nishment of  the  whole  congregation. 

'Upon  our  way  from  hence  we  saw  a 
young  fellow  riding  towards  us  full  gal- 
lop, with  a  bob  wig  and  black  silken  bag 
tied  to  it  He  stopt  short  at  the  coach, 
to  ask  us  how  far  the  judges  were  behind 
us.  His  stay  was  so  very  short,  that  we 
had  only  time  to  observe  his  new  silk  waist- 
coat which  was  unbuttoned  m  several 
places  to  let  us  see  that  he  had  a  clean  shirt 
on,  which  was  ruffled  down  to  his  middle. 

'From  this  place,  during  our  progress 
through  the  most  western  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  w«  fancied  ourselves  in  King 
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Charles  the  Second's  reign,  the  people 
having  made  very  little  variations  in  their 
dress  since  that  time.  The  smartest  of 
the  country  'squires  appear  still  in  the 
Monmouth^cock,  and  when  they  go  a  woo- 
ing (whether  they  have  any  post  in  the 
militia  or  not)  they  generally  put  on  a  red 
coat.  We  were,  indeed,  very  much  sur- 
prised, at  the  place  WC  l;iy  at  last  night,  to 
meet  with  ■  gentleman  that  had  accoutred 
himself  in  a  mght-cap-wig,  a  coat  with  long 
pockets  and  slit  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
with  high  scollop  tons;  hut  we  soon  found 
by  his  conversation  that  he  was  a  person 
•who  laughed  at  the  ignorance  and  rusticity 
of  the  country  people,  and  was  resolved  to 
live  and  die  in  the  mode. 

'  Sir,  if  you  think  this  account  of  my  tra- 
vels may  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  public, 
I  will  next  year  trouble  you  with  such  oc- 
currences as"  I  shall  meet  with  in  other  parts 
of  England.  F<  »r  I  am  informed  there  are 
greater  curiosities  in  the  northern  circuit 
than  in  the  western;  and  that  a  fashion 
makes  its  progress  much  slower  into  Cum- 
berland than  into  Cornwall.  I  have  heard 
in  particular,  that  the  Stecnkirk*  arrived 
but  two  months  ago  at  Newcastle,  and  that 
there  are  several  commodes  in  those  parts 
which  are  worth  taking  a  journey  thither 
to  see.'  C. 
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 — — — Semperquo  reccntea 

Cooreclare  Jurat  prediu,  et  vivere  rapto. 

Vxrg.  JE*.  vii.  Tia 

A  plundering  race,  still  eager  to  invade, 
On  tpoil  they  lire,  and  make  of  tlvft  a  trade. 

As  I  was  yesterday  riding  out  in  the  fields 
with  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  we  saw  at  a  little 
distance  from  us  a  troop  of  gipsies.  Upon 
the  first  discovery  at  them,  my  friend 
was  in  some  doubt' whether  he  should  not 
exert  the  justice  of  the  peace  upon  such  a 
band  of  lawless  vagrants;  but  not  having  his 
clerk  with  him,  who  is  a  necessary  coun- 
sellor on  these  occasions,  and  fearing  that 
his  poultry  might  fare  the  worse  for  it,  he 
let  the  thought  drop;  but  at  the  same  time 
gave  me  a  particular  account  of  the  mis- 
chiefs they  do  in  the  countrv,  in  stealing 
people's  goods  and  spoiling  their  servants. 
*  If  a  stray  piece  of  linen  hangs  upon  a 
hedge,*  says  Sir  Roger,  « they  are  sure  to 
have  it;  if  a  hog  loses  his  way  in  the  fields, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  becomes  their  prey: 
our  geese  cannot  live  in  peace  for  them  j  if 
a  man  prosecutes  them  with  severity,  his 
hen-roost  is  sure  to  nay  for  it  They 
generally  straggle  into  these  parts  about  this 

•The  Steenkirk  waa  a  military  eravat  of  black  cilk. 
MwaflaaaMny  other  ornnnvntaof  dre«a.  received 
the  name  from  the  overjoyed  Pariaian<  after  the  battle 
«>f  Steenkirk.  fourht  Aug.  •>  1092;  and  the  Engliah.  with 
their  acruatomed  complacency  towards  every  tlnng 
Preach,  adopted  it.  although  ita  very  name  was  in 
'Jjm|al£alc  tllc  remcnibrance  of  their  own 


time  of  the  year;  and  set  the  heads  of  our 
servant-maids  so  agog  for  husbands  that  we 
do  not  expect  to  have  any  business  done  as 
it  should  be,  whilst  they  are  in  the  country. 
I  have  an  honest  dairv-maid  who  crosses 
their  hands  with  a  piece  of  silver  every 
summer,  and  never  fails  being  promised  the 
handsomest  voting  fellow  in  the  parish  for 
her  pains.  Your  friend  the  butler  has  been 
fool  enough  to  be  seduced  by  them;  and 
though  he  is  sure  to  lose  a  knife,  a  fork,  <  r 
a  sj>  x>n  every  time  his  fortune  is  told  him, 
generally  shuts  himself  up  in  the  pantry 
with  an  old  gipsy  for  above  half  an  hour 
once  in  a  twelve-month.  Sweethearts  are 
the  things  they  live  upon,  which  they  be- 
stow very  plentifully  upon  all  those' that 
apply  themselves  to  them.  You  see  now 
and  then  some  handsome  young  jades 
among  them:  the  sluts  have  very  often 
white  teeth  and  black  eves.' 

Sir  Roger  observing  that  I  listened  with 
great  attention  to  his  account  of  a  people 
who  were  so  entirely  new  to  me,  told  me, 
that,  if  I  would,  they  should  tell  us  our  for- 
tunes.   As  I  waa  very  well  pleased  with 
the  knight's  proposal, "we  rid  up  and  com- 
municated our  hands  to  them.    A  Cas- 
sandra of  the  crew,  after  having  examined 
my  lines  very  diligently,  told  me,  that  I 
loved  a  pretty  maid  in  a  comer,  that  I  was 
a  good  woman's  man,  with  some  other  par- 
ticulars which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  re- 
late. My  friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  frcm  his 
horse,  and  exposing  his  palm  to  two  or  three 
that  stood  by  him,  they  crumpled  it  into  all 
shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every  wrinkle 
that  could  be  made  in  it;  when  one  of  thtm, 
who  was  older  and  more  sun-burnt  than 
the  rest,  told  him,  that  he  had  a  widow  in 
his  line  of  life.    Upon  which  the  knight 
cried,  'Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle  baggage;' 
and  at  the  same  time  smiled  upon  me.  The 
gipsy  finding  he  was  not  displeased  in  his 
heart,  told  him  after  a  farther  inquiry  into 
his  hand,  that  his  true-love  was  constant, 
and  that  she  should  dream  of  him  to-night. 
My  old  friend  cried  Pish !  and  bid  her  go 
on.    The  gipsy  told  him  that  he  was  a 
bachelor,  but  would  not  be  so  long;  and 
that  he  was  dearer  to  somebody  than  he 
thought.    The  knight  still  repeated,  '  She 
was  an  idle  baggage,'  and  bid  her  go  Oft 
*  Ah,  master,'  says  the  gipsy,  4  that  roguish 
leer  of  yours  makes  a  pretty  woman's  heart 
ache;  you  have  not  that  simper  about  the 
mouth  for  nothing. ' — The  uncouth  gibberish 
with  which  all  this  was  uttered,  like  the 
darkness  of  an  oracle,  made  us  the  more 
attentive  to  it  To  be  short,  the  knight  left 
the  money  with  her  that  he  had  crossed  her 
hand  with,  and  got  up  ag  ain  on  his  horse. 

As  we  were  riding  away,  Sir  Roger  told 
me,  that  he  knew  several  sensible  people, 
who  believed  these  gipsies  now  and  ther 
foretold  very  strange  things;  and  for  halt 
an  hour  together  appeared  more  jocund 
than  ordinary.  In  the  height  of  his  good- 
humour;  meeting  a  common  beggar  upon 
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the  road*  who  was  no  conjurer,  as  he  went 
to  relieve  him  he  found  his  pocket  was 
picked;  that  being  a  kind  of  palmistry  at 
which  this  race  at  vermin  are  very  dex- 
trous. 

I  might  here  entertain  my  reader  with 
historical  remarks  on  this  idle  profligate 
>eople,  who  infest  all  the  countries  of 
urope,  and  live  in  the  midst  of  govern- 
ments in  a  kind  of  commonwealth  by  them- 
selves. But  instead  of  entering  into  observa- 
tions of  this  nature*  I  shall  fill  the  remain- 
ing part  of  mv  paper  with  a  story  which  is 
still  fresh  in  Holland,  and  was  printed  in 
one  of  our  monthly  accounts  about  twenty 
years  ago.    *  As  the  trektchuyt,  or  hack- 
ney-boat, which  carries  passengers  from 
Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  was  putting  off",  a 
boy  running  along  the  side  of  the  canal  de- 
sired to  be  taken  in:  which  the  master  of 
the  boat  refused,  because  the  lad  had  not 
ouite  money  enough  to  pay  the  usual  fare. 
An  eminent  merchant  being  pleased  with 
the  looks  of  the  boy,  and  secretly  touched 
with  compassion  towards  him,  paid  the 
money  for  him,  and  ordered  him  tobe  taken 
on  board.    Upon  talking  with  him  after- 
wards, he  found  that  he  could  speak  readily 
in  three  or  four  languages,  and  learned  upon 
farther  examination  that  he  had  been  stolen 
away  when  he  was  a  child  by  a  gipsy,  and 
had  rambled  ever  since  with  a  gang  of  those 
strollers  up  and  down  several  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.  It  happened  that  the  merchant, 
whose  heart  seems  to  have  inclined  towards 
the  boy  by  a  secret  kind  of  instinct,  had 
himself  lost  a  child  some  years  before. 
The  parents  after  a  long  search  for  him, 
gave  him  up  fordrowned  in  one  of  the  ca- 
nals with  which  that  country  abounds; 
and  the  mother  was  so  afflicted  at  the  loss 
of  a  fine  boy,  who  was  her  only  son,  that 
she  died  for  grief  of  it   Upon  laying  to- 
gether all  particulars,  and  examining  the 
several  moles  and  marks  by  which  the  mo- 
ther used  to  describe  the  child  when  he 
was  first  missing,  the  boy  proved  to  be  the 
son  of  the  merchant,  whose  heart  had  so 
unaccountably  melted  at  the  sight  of  him. 
The  lad  was  very  well  pleased  to  find  a  fa- 
ther who  was  so  rich,  and  likely  to  leave 
him  a  good  estate:  the  father  on  the  other 
hand  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  see  a  son 
return  to  him,  whom  he  had  given  up  fbrlost, 
with  such  a  strength  of  constitution,  sharp- 
ncss  of  understanding,  and  skill  in  languages.' 
Here  the  printed  story  leaves  off;  but  if  I 
may  give  credit  to  reports,  our  linguist 
having  received  such  extraordinary  rudi- 
ments towards  a  good  education,  was  after- 
wards trained  up  in  every  thing  that 
becomes  a  gentleman;  wearing  off  by  little 
and  little  all  the  vicious  habits  and  prac- 
tices that  he  had  been  used  to  in  the  course 
of  his  peregrinations.  Nay,  it  is  said,  that 
he  has  since  been  employed  in  foreign 
courts  upon  national  business,  with  great 
reputation  to  himself  and  honour  to  those 


ral  countries  as  a  public  minister,  in  whick 
he  formerly  wandered  as  a  gipsy.  C. 
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 1  pee  ruraum  conceit  it«  fylvte. 

Once  more,  ye  woodi,  adieu. 

It  is  usual  for  a  man  who  loves  country 
sports  to  preserve  the  game  in  his  own 
grounds,  and  divert  himself  u  pon  those  that 
belong  to  his  neighbour.  My  friend  Sir 
Roger  generally  goes  two  or  three  miles 
from  his  house,  and  gets  into  the  frontiers 
of  his  estate,  before  he  beats  about  in  search, 
of  a  hair  or  partridge,  on  purpose  to  spare 
his  own  fields,  where  he  is  always  sure  of 
finding  diversion,  when  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst  By  this  means  the  breed  about 
his  house  has  time  to  increase  and  multiply, 
besides  that  the  sport  is  the  more  agreea- 
ble where  the  game  is  the  harder  to  come 
at,  and  where  it  does  not  lie  so  thick  as  to 
produce  any  perplexity  or  confusion  in  the 
pursuit  For  these  reasons  the  country 
gentleman,  like  the  fox,  seldom  preys  near 
his  own  home. 

In  the  same  manner  I  have  made  a 
month's  excursion  out  of  the  town,  which 
is  the  great  field  of  game  for  sportsmen  of 
my  species,  to  try  my  fortune  in  the  coun- 
try, where  I  have  started  several  subjects, 
and  hunted  them  down,  with  some  plea- 
sure to  myself,  and  I  hope  to  others.  I  am 
here  forced  to  use  a  great  deal  of  diligence 
before  I  can  spring  any  thing  to  my  mind, 
whereas  in  town,  whilst  1  am  following  one 
character,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  am  crossed 
in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  such  a 
variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both  sexes, 
that  they  foil  the  scent  of  one  another,  and 
puzzle  the  chase.  My  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  country  is  to  find  sport,  and  in  town 
to  choose  it  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  have 
given  a  whole  month's  rest  to  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  promise  myself 
abundance  of  new  game  upon  my  return 
thither. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  for  me  to  leave  the 
country,  since  I  find  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood begin  to  grow  very  inquisitive  after 
my  name  and  character:  my  love  of  soli- 
tude, taciturnity,  and  particular  way  of 
life,  having  raised  a  great  curiosity  in  all 
these  parts. 

The  notions  which  have  been  framed  of 
me  are  various:  some  look  upon  me  as  very 
proud,  some  as  very  mtxiest,  and  some  as 
very  melancholy.  Will  Wimble,  as  my 
friend  the  butler  tells  me,  observing  me 
very  much  alone,  and  extremely  silent 
when  I  am  in  company,  is  afraid  I  have 
killed  a  man.  The  country  people  see  in 
to  suspect  me  for  a  conjurer;  and  some  of 
them  hearing  of  the  visit  which  I  made  to 
Moll  White,  will  needs  have  it  that  Sir 
Roger  has  brought  down  a  cunning  man 
with  him  to  cure  the  old  woman,  and  frc» 
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the  country  from  her  charms.  So  that  the 
character  which  I  go  under  in  part  of  the 
neighbourhood,  is  what  they  here  call  a 
White  Witch. 

A  justice  of  peace,  who  lives  about  five 
miles  off,  and  is  not  of  Sir  Roger's  party, 
has  it  seems  said  twice  or  thrice  at  his  ta- 
ble, that  he  wishes  Sir  Roger  does  not  har- 
bour a  Jesuit  in  his  house,  and  that  he 
thinks  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  would 
do  very  well  to  make  me  give  some  account 
of  myself. 

On  the  other  side,  some  of  Sir  Roger's 
friends  are  ."fraid  the  old  knight  is  imposed 
upon  by  a  designing  fellow;  and  as  they 
have  heard  that  he  converses  very  promis- 
cuously when  he  is  in  town,  do  not  know 
but  he  has  brought  down  with  him  some 
discarded  W^hig,  that  is  sullen,  and  says 
nothing  because  he  is  out  of  place. 

Such  is  the  varietv  of  opinions  which  arc 
here  entertained  of  me,  so  that  I  pass 
among  some  for  a  disaffected  person,  and 
among  others  for  a  popish  priest;  among 
some  for  a  wizard,  and  among  others  for  a 
murderer;  and  all  this  for  no  other  reason 
that  I  can  imagine,  but  because  I  do  not 
hoot,  and  halloo,  and  make  a  noise.  It  is 
true  my  friend  Sir  Roger  tells  them, — 
*  That  it  is  mv  way,'  and  that  I  am  only  a 
philosopher;  but  this  will  not  satisfy  them. 
They  think  there  is  more  in  me  than  he 
discovers,  and  that  I  do  not  hold  my  tongue 
for  nothing. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  shall  set 
out  for  London  to-morrow,  having  found 
bv  experience  that  the  country  is  not  a 
place  tor  a  person  of  my  temper,  who  does 
not  love  jollity,  and  what  they  call  good 
neighbourhood.  A  man  that  is  out  of  hu- 
mour when  an  unexpected  guest  breaks  in 
upon  him,  and  does  not  care  for  sacrificing 
an  afternoon  to  everv  chance-comer,  that 
wiH  be  the  master  of  his  own  time,  and  the 
pursuer  of  his  own  inclinations,  makes  but 
a  very  unsociable  figure  in  this  kind  of  life. 
I  shaH  therefore  retire  into  the  town,  if  I 
may  make  use  of  that  phrase,  and  get  into 
the  crowd  again  as  fast  as  I  can,  in  order  to 
be  alone.  lean  there  raise  what  specula- 
is  I  please  upon  others  without  being 
observed  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  company,  with  all  the 
privileges  of  solitude.  In  the  meanwhile, 
to  finish  the  month,  and  conclude  these  my 
rural  speculations,  I  sh:ill  here  insert  a  let- 
ter from  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who 
has  not  lived  a  month  for  these  forty  years 
out  of  the  smoke  of  London,  and  rallies  me 
after  his  way  upon  my  country  life. 

*  Dear  Spec, — I  suppose  this  letter  will 
find  thee  picking  of  daisies,  or  smelling  to 
a  lock  of  hay,  or  passing  away  thv  time  in 
some  innocent  country  diversion  of  the  like 
nature.  I  have  however  orders  from  the  club 
to  summon  thee  up  to  town,  being  all  of  us 
cursedly  afraid  thou  wilt  not  he  able  to  relish 
our  company,  after  thy  conversations  with 


Moll  White,  and  Will  Wimble.  Prythec 
do  not  send  us  any  more  stories  of  a  cock 
and  a  bull,  nor  frighten  the  town  with 
spirits  and  witches.  Thv  speculations  be- 
gin to  smell  confoundedly  of  woods  and 
meadows.  If  thou  dost  not  come  up  quickly, 
we  shall  conclude  that  thou  art  in  love  with 
one  of  Sir  Roger's  dairy-maids.  Service  to 
the  knight.  Sir  Andrew  is  grown  the  cock 
of  the  club  since  he  left  us,  and  if  he  does 
not  return  quickly  will  make  every  mother's 
son  of  us  commonwealth's  men.  Dear  Spec, 
thine  etc* mail v, 
C.  'WILL  HONEYCOMB.' 
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Qui,  aut  tempo*  quid  post  ii  let  non  viuVt,  nut  plum 
loquitur,  aut  m>  omental,  aut  eorum  quihuw-um  cat  re- 
tioncm  non  habi  t,  it  incptun  eaae  dicitur. —  TulL 

That  man  may  be  callrd  Impertinent,  who  ron*in>ra 
not  the  circumf  MM  of  time,  or  rnimwn  the  con  ver»a- 
tiun.  or  makes  himself  the  auhject  of  hia  diacourac,  or 
paya  no  regard  to  the  company  he  it  in. 

Having  notified  to  my  good  friend  Sir 
Roger  that  I  should  set  out  for  London  the 
next  day,  his  horses  were  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  in  the  evening;  and,  attended 
by  one  of  his  grooms,  I  arrived  at  the  coun- 
try-town at  twilight,  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  stage-coach  the  day  following.  As 
soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  inn,  the  servant, 
who  waited  upon  me,  inquired  of  the  cham- 
bcrlain  in  my  hearing  what  company  he  had 
for  the  coach?  The  fellow  answered,  4  Mrs. 
Hetty  Arable,  the  great  fortune,  and  the 
widow  her  mother;  a  recruiting  officer, 
(who  took  a  place  because  they  were  to 
go,)  voung  'Squire  Quickset,  her  cousin 
(that  her  mother  wished  her  to  be  married 
to;}  Ephrnim  the  Quaker,  her  guardian; 
and  a  gentleman  that  had  studied  himself 
dumb,  from  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's.'  I 
observed  by  what  he  said  of  myself,  that 
according  to  his  office  he  dealt  much  in  in- 
telligence; and  doubted  not  but  there  was 
some  foundation  for  his  reports  of  the  rest 
of  the  company,  as  well  as  for  the  whim- 
sical account  lie  gave  of  me.  The  next 
morning  at  day-break  we  were  all  called; 
and  I,  who  know  rny  own  natural  shyness, 
and  endeavour  to  he  as  little  liable  to  be 
disputed  with  as  jiossible,  dressed  imme- 
diately, that  I  might  make  no  one  wait. 
The  first  preparation  for  our  setting  out 
was,  that  the  captain's  half-pike  was  placed 
near  the  coachman,  and  a  drum  behind  the 
coach.  In  the  mean  time  the  drummer, 
the  captain's  equipage,  was  very  loud, 
•  that  none  of  the  captain's  things  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  be  spoiled;'  upon  which  his 
cloak-bag  was  fixed  in  the  seat  of  the  coach  : 
and  the  captain  himself,  according  to  a  fre- 
quent, though  invidious  behaviour  of  mili- 
tary men,  ordered  his  man  to  look  sharp, 
that  none  but  one  of  the  ladies  should  have 
the  place  he  had  taken  fronting  the  coacav- 
box. 
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We  were  in  some  little  time  fixed  in  our 
scats,  ani  sat  with  that  dislike  which  peo- 
ple not  too  good-natured  usually  conceive 
of  each  other  at  first  sight  The  coach 
jumbled  us  insensibly  into  some  sort  of  fa- 
miliarity: and  we  had  not  moved  above  two 
miles,  when  the  widow  asked  the  captain 
what  success  he  had  in  his  recruiting?  The 
officer,  with  a  frankness  he  believed  very 
graceful,  told  her,  1  that  indeed  he  had  but 
very  little  luck,  and  had  suffered  much  by 
desertion,  therefore  should  be  glad  to  end 
his  warfare  in  the  service  of  her  or  her  fair 
daughter.  In  a  word,'  continued  he,  '  I  am 
a  soldier,  and  to  be  plain  is  my  character: 
you  see  me,  madam,  young,  sound,  and  im- 
pudent; take  mc  yourself,  widow,  or  give 
me  to  her;  I  will  l>e  wholly  at  your  disposal. 
I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ha!' — This  was 
followed  by  a  vain  laugh  of  his  own,  and  a 
deep  silence  of  all  the  rest  of  the  company.  I 
had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  fall  fast  asleep, 
which  I  did  with  all  speed. — 1  Come/  said 
he,  •  resolve  upon  it,  we  will  make  a  wed- 
ding at  the  next  town:  we  will  wake  this 

eleasant  companion  who  is  fallen  asleep,  to 
u-  the  brick-man;  and,'  giving  the  quakcr  a 
clap  on  the  knee,  he  concluded,  '  this  sly 
saint,  who,  I  will  warrant,  understands 
what  is  what  as  well  as  you  or  I,  widow, 
shall  give  the  bride  as  father. '  The  quakcr, 
who  happened  to  be  a  man  of  smartness, 
answered,  1  Friend,  I  take  it  in  good  part 
that  thou  hast  given  me  the  authority  of  a 
father  over  this  comely  and  virtuous  child; 
and  I  must  assure  thee,  that  if  I  have  the 
giving  her,  I  shall  not  bestow  her  on  thee. 
Thy  mirth,  friend,  savourethof  folly:  thou 
art  a  person  of  a  light  mind,  thy  drum  is  a 
t  \  pe  of  thee,  it  soundcth  because  it  is  empty. 
Verily,  it  is  not  from  thy  fulness,  but  thy 
emptiness,  that  thou  hast  spoken  this  day. 
Friend,  friend,  we  have  hired  this  coach  in 
partnership  with  thee,  to  carry  us  to  the 
great  city;  we  cannot  go  any  other  way. 
This  worthy  mother  must  hear  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  needs  utter  thy  follies;  we  cannot  help 
it,  friend,  I  say:  if  thou  wilt,  we  must  hear 
thee;  but  if  thou  wcrt  a  man  of  understand- 
ing, thou  wculdst  not  take  advantage  of  thy 
courageous  countenance  to  abash  us  chil- 
dren of  peace.  Thou  art,  thou  sayest,  a  sol- 
dier; give  quarter  to  us,  who  cannot  resist 
thee.  Why  didst  thou  fleer  at  our  friend, 
who  feigned  himself  asleep?  He  said  no- 
thing; but  how  dost  thou  know  what  he 
contained!  ?  If  thou  speakest  improper 
things  in  the  hearing  of  this  virtuous  young 
virgin,  consider  it  as  an  outrage  against  a 
distressed  person  that  cannot  get  from  thee: 
to  speak  indiscreetly  what  we  are  obliged 
to  hear,  by  being  hasped  up  with  thee  in 
this  public  vehicle,  is  in  some  degree  as- 
saulting on  the  high  road.* 

Here  Kphraim  paused,  and  the  Captain, 
with  a  happy  ami  uncommon  impudence, 
(which  can  be  convicted  and  support  itself 
at  the  same  time,)  cries,  •  Faith,  friend,  I 
thank  thee;  I  should  have  been  a  little  im- 


pertinent if  thou  hadst  not  reprimanded  mc. 
Come,  thou  art,  I  see,  a  smoky  old  fellow, 
and  I  will  be  very  orderly  the  ensuing  part 
of  my  journey.  I  was  going  to  give  myself 
airs,  but,  ladies,  I  beg  paraon.' 

The  captain  was  so  little  out  of  humour, 
and  our  company  was  so  far  from  being 
soured  by  this  little  ruffle,  that  Ephraim 
and  he  took  a  particular  delight  in  being 
agreeable  to  each  other  for  the  future;  and 
assumed  their  different  provinces  in  the 
conduct  of  the  company.    Our  reckonings, 
apartments,  and  accommodation,  fell  under 
Kphraim;  and  the  Captain  looked  to  all 
disputes  upon  the  road,  as  the  good  beha- 
viour of  our  coachman,  and  the  right  we 
had  of  taking  place,  as  going  to  London,  of 
all  vehicles  coming  from  thence.    The  oc- 
currences we  met  with  were  ordinary,  and 
very  little  happened  which  could  entertain 
by  the  relation  of  them:  but  when  I  con- 
sidered the  company  we  were  in,  I  took  it 
for  no  small  good-fortune,  that  the  whole 
journey  was  not  spent  in  impertinences, 
which  to  one  part  of  us  might  be  an  enter- 
tainment, to  tne  other  a  suffering.  What, 
therefore,  Ephraim  said,  when  we  were 
almost  arrived  at  London,  had  to  me  an  air 
not  only  of  good  understanding,  but  good 
breeding.  Upon  the  young  lady's  express- 
ing her  satisfaction  in  the  tourney,  and  de- 
claring how  delightful  it  had  been  to  her, 
Ephraim  declared  himself  as  follows: — 
1  There  is  no  ordinary  part  of  human  life, 
which  cxpresseth  so  much  a  good  mind, 
and  a  right  inward  man,  as  his  behaviour 
upon  meeting  with  strangers,  especially 
such  as  may  seem  the  most  unsuitable  com- 
panions to  Him :  such  a  man,  when  he  falleth 
in  the  way  with  persons  of  simplicity  and 
innocence,  however  knowing  he  may  be  in 
the  ways  of  men,  will  not  vaunt  himself 
thereof,  but  will  the  rather  hide  his  supe- 
riority to  them,  that  he  may  not  be  painful 
unto  them.  My  good  friendy  continued  he, 
turning  to  the 'officer,  'thee  and  I  are  to 
part  by  and  by,  and  peradventure  we  may 
never  meet  again :  but  be  advised  by  a  plain 
man;  modes  and  apparel  are  but  trifles  to 
the  real  man,  therefore  do  not  think  such  a 
man  as  thyself  terrible  for  thy  garb,  nor 
such  a  one  as  me  contemptible  for  mine. 
When  two  such  as  thee  and  I  meet,  with 
affections  as  we  might  to  have  towards  each 
other,  thou  shouldst  rejoice  to  see  my 
peaceable  demeanor,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  sec  thy  strength  and  ability  to  protect 
me  in  it'  T. 
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There  is  a  sort  of  delight,  which  is  al- 
ternately mixed  with  terror  and  sorrow,  ia 
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the  contemplation  of  death.  The  soul  has 
its  curiosity  more  than  ordinarily  awaken- 
ed, when  it  turns  its  thoughts  upon  the  <  < in- 
duct of  such  who  have  behaved  themseh  es 
with  an  equal,  a  resigned,  a  cheerful,  a  ge- 
nerous or  heroic  temper  in  that  extremity. 
We  arc  affected  with  these  respective  man- 
tiers  of  behaviour,  as  we  secretly  believe 
the  part  of  the  dying  person  imltablc  by 
ourselves,  or  such  as  we  imagine  ourselves 
more  particularly  canal)]  Men  of  ex- 

alted minds  march  before  us  like  princes, 
and  are,  to  the  ordinary  race  of  mankind, 
rather  subjects  for  their  admiration  than 
example.  However,  there  arc  no  ideas 
strike  more  forcibly  upon  our  imaginations, 
than  those  which  are  raised  from  re!  ctiom 
upon  the  exit*  of  great  and  excellent  men. 
Innocent  men  who  have  suffered  as  crimi- 
nals, though  they  wi  re  I  tors  to  hu- 
man societv,  seem  to  be  persons  of  the 
highest  distinction,  amongthe  \  astly  greater 
number  of  human  race,  the  dead.  When 
the  iniquity  of  the  times  brought  Socrates 
to  his  execution,  how  great  and  wonderful 
is  it  to  behold  him,  unsupported  by  any 
thing  but  the  testimony  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  conjectures  of  hereafter,  re- 
ceive the  poison  with  an  air  of  mirth  and 
good  humour,  and  as  if  going  on  an  agreea- 
ble journcv,  bespeak  some  deity  to  make  it 
fortunate.* 

When  Phocion's  good  actions  had  met 
with  the  like  reward  from  his  country,  and 
he  was  led  to  death  with  many  others  of 
his  friends,  they  bewailing  their  fate,  he 
walking  composedly  towards  the  place  of 
execution,  how  gracefully  docs  he  support 
his  illustrious  character  to  the  very  last  in- 
stant? One  of  the  rabble  spitting  at  him  as 
he  passed,  with  his  usual  authority  he  called 
to  know  if  no  one  was  ready  to  teach  this 
fellow  how  to  behave  himself.  When  a 
poor-spirited  creature  that  died  at  the  same 
time  for  his  crimes,  bemoaned  himself  un- 
manfully,  he  rebuked  him  with  this  ques- 
tion, *  Is  it  no  consolation  to  such  a  man  as 
thou  art  to  die  with  Phocion?'  At  the  in- 
stant when  he  was  to  die,  they  asked  what 
commands  he  had  for  his  son?  he  answered, 
*To  forget  this  injury  of  the  Athenians.* 
"Niocles,  his  friend,  under  the  same  sen- 
tence, desired  he  might  drink  the  potion 
before  him:  Phocion  said,  '  Because,  he 
never  had  denied  him  any  thing,  he  would 
not  even  this,  the  most  difficult  request  he 
had  ever  made.' 

These  instances  were  vcrv  noble  and 
great,  and  the  reflections  of  those  sublime 
spirits  had  made  death  to  them  what  it  is 
really  intended  to  be  by  the  Author  of  na- 
ture, a  relief  from  a  various  being,  ever 
subject  to  sorrows  and  difficulties. 

Epaminondas,  the  Thcban  general,  hav- 
ing received  in  fight  a  mortal  sub  with  a 
sword,  which  was  left  in  his  body,  lay  in 
that  posture  till  he  had  intelligence  that  his 
troops  had  obtained  the  victory,  and  then 
permitted  it  to  be  drawn  out,  at  which  instant 


he  expressed  himself  in  this  manner.  '  This 
is  not  the  end  of  my  life,  mv  fellow-soldiers; 
it  is  now  your  Epaminondas  is  born,  who 
dies  in  so  much  glory. ' 

It  were  an  endless  labour  to  collect  the 
accounts,  with  which  all  ages  have  filled 
the  world,  of  noble  and  heroic  minds  that 
have  resigned  this  being,  as  if  the  termina- 
tion of  life  were  but  an  ordinary  occurrence 
of  it. 

This  common-place  way  of  thinking  I 
fell  into  from  an  awkward  endeavour  to 
throw  off  a  real  and  fresh  affliction,  by 
turning  over  books  in  a  melancholy  mooa; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  griefs  which 
touch  the  heart,  by  applying  remedies 
which  only  entertain  the  imagination.  As 
therefore  this  paper  is  to  consist  of  any 
thing  which  concerns  human  life,  I  cannot 
help  letting  the  present  subject  regard 
what  has  been  the  last  object  of  my  eyes, 
though  an  entertainment  of  sorrow. 

I  went  this  evening  to  visit  a  friend,  with 
a  design  to  rally  him,  upon  a  story  I  had 
heard  of  his  intending  to  steal  a  marriage 
without  the  privity  of  us  his  intimate  friends 
and  acquaintance.  I  came  into  his  apart- 
ment with  that  intimacy  which  I  have  done 
for  very  many  years,  and  walked  directly 
into  his  bed-chamber,  where  I  found  my 
friend  in  the  agonies  of  death. — What  could 
I  do?  The  innocent  mirth  in  my  thoughts 
struck  upon  me  like  the  most  flagitious 
wickedness:  I  in  vain  called  upon  him;  he 
was  senseless,  and  too  far  spent  to  have  the 
least  knowledge  of  my  sorrow,  or  any  pain 
in  himself.  Give  me  leave  then  to  tran- 
scribe my  soliloquy,  as  I  stood  by  his 
mother,  dumb  with  the  weight  of  grief  for 
a  son  who  was  her  honour  and  her  comfort, 
and  never  till  that  hour  since  his  birth  had 
been  an  occasion  of  a  moment's  sorrow  to 
her. 

*  How  surprising  is  this  change  !  From 
the  possession  of  vigorous  life  and  strength, 
to  be  reduced  in  a  few  hours  to  this  fatal 
extremity !  Those  lips  which  look  so  pale 
and  livid',  within  these  few  days  gave  de- 
light to  all  who  heard  their  utterance:  it 
was  the  business,  the  purpose  of  his  being, 
next  to  obeying  Him  to  whom  he  is  gone, 
to  please  and  instruct,  and  that  for  no  other 
end  but  to  please  and  instruct.  Kindness 
was  the  motive  of  his  actions,  and  with  all 
the  capacity  requisite  for  making  a  figure 
in  a  ccntentious  world,  moderation,  good- 
nature, affabilitv,  temperance,  and  chastity, 
were  the  arts  of  his  excellent  life. — There, 
as  he  lies  in  helpless  agony,  no  wise  man 
who  knew  him  so  well  as  I,'  but  would  re- 
sign all  the  world  can  bestow  to  be  so  near 
the.cnd  of  such  a  life.  Why  docs  my  "heart 
so  little  obey  my  reason  as  to  lament  thee, 
thou  excellent  man? — Heaven  receive  him 
or  restore  him ! — Thy  beloved  mother,  thy 
obliged  friends,  thy  helpless  servants,  stand 
around  thee  without  distinction.  How  much 
wouldst  thcu,  hadst  thou  thy  senses,  say  to 
each  of  us 
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*  But  now  that  g^od  heart  bursts,  and  he 
is  at  rest. — With  that  breath  expired  a  sou 
who  never  indulged  a  passion  unfit  for  the 
place  he  is  gone  to.   Where  are  now  thy 
plans  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  honour?  () 
what  use  the  volumes  thou  hast  collated, 
the  arguments  thou  hast  invented,  the  ex 
amplcs  thou  hast  followed?  Poor  were  the 
expectations  of  the  studious,  the  modest, 
ana  the  good,  if  the  reward  of  their  labours 
were  only  to  be  expected  from  man.  No, 
my  friend,  thy  intended  pleadings,  thy  in 
tended  good  offices  to  thy  friends,  thy  in 
tended  services  to  thy  country,  arc  already 
performed  (as  to  thy  concern  in  them,] 
in  his  sii^ht,  before  whom,  the  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future  appear  at  one  view.  While 
others  with  thy  talents  were  tormented 
with  ambition,  with  vain-glorv,  with  envy, 
with  emulation,  how  well  didst  thou  turn 
thy  mind  to  its  own  improvement  in  things 
out  of  the  power  of  fortune;  in  probity,  in 
integritv,  in  the  practice  and  study  of'jus- 
ti<  c!   How  silent  thy  passage,  how  private 
thy  journey,  how  glorious  thy  end!  'Many 
have  I  known  more  famous,  some  more 
knowing,  not  one  so  innocent'  R. 
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Dleor—  Ovid,  MtL  Lih.  I.  521. 

And  im  the  prat  physician  rnll'd  below  —  Drjien. 

During  my  absence  in  the  country, 
several  packets  have  been  left  for  me, 
which  were  not  forwarded  to  me,  because 
I  was  expected  every  day  in  town.  The 
author  of  the  following  letter,  dated  from 
Tower-hill,  having  sometimes  been  enter- 
tained with  some  learned  gentlemen  in 
plush  doublets,*  who  have  vended  their 
wares  from  a  stage  in  that  place,  has  plea- 
santly enough  addressed  to  me,  as  no  less  a 
sage  in  morality  than  those  are  in  phvsic. 
To  comply  with  his  kind  inclination  to 
make  my  cures  famous,  I  shall  give  you 
his  testimonial  of  my  great  abilities  at  large 
in  his  own  words. 

.  \,  "  « Tower-hill,  July  5,  1711. 

'Sir,— Your  saving  the  other  day  there 
is  something  wonderful  in  the  narrowness 
of  those  minds  which  can  be  pleased,  and 
be  barren  of  bounty  to  those  who  please 
them,  makes  me  in  pain  that  I  am  not  a 
man  in  power.  If  I  were,  you  should  soon 
see  how  much  I  approve  your  speculations. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  leave  to  supplv 
that  inability  with  the  empty  tribute  of  an 
honest  mind,  by  telling  you  plainly  I  love 
and  thank  you  for  your  daily  refreshments. 
I  constantly  peruse  your  paper  as  I  smoke 
my  morning's  pipe," (though  I  cannot  for- 
bear reading  the  motto  before  I  fill  and 
light,)  and  really  it  gives  a  grateful  relish 
to  every  whiff ;  each  paragraph  is  fraught 
either  with  useful  or  delightful  notions,  and 


*  Quack  Doctors 


I  never  fail  of  being  highly  diverted  or  im- 
proved. The  variety  of  your  subjects  sur- 
prises me  as  much  as  a  box  of  pictures  did 
formerly,  in  which  there  was  only  one  face, 
that  by  pulling  some  pieces  of  isinglass  over 
it,  was  changed  into  a  grave  senator  or  a 
Mem  - Andrew,  a  patched  lady  or  a  nun, 
a  beau  or  a  blackamoor,  a  prude  or  a  co- 
quette, a  country  'squire  or  a  conjurer, 
with  many  other  different  representations 
very  entertaining,  (as  you  are,)  though  still 
the  same  at  the  bottom.  This  was  a  childish 
amusement,  when  I  was  carried  away  with 
outward  appearance,  but  you  make  a  deeper 
impression,  and  affect  the  .secret  springs  of 
the  mind;  you  charm  the  fancy,  soothe  the 
passions,  and  insensibly  lead  the  reader  to 
that  sweetness  of  temper  that  you  so  well 
describe;  you  rouse  generosity  with  that 
spirit,  and  inculcate  humanity  with  that 
ease,  that  he  must  be  miserably  stupid  that 
is  not  affected  by  you.    I  cannot  say,  in- 
deed, that  you  have  put  impertinence  to 
silence,  or  vanity  out  of  countenance;  but, 
methinks  you  have  bid  as  fair  for  it  as  any 
man  that  ever  appeared  upon  a  public 
stage;  and  offer  an  infallible  cure  of  vice 
and  folly,  for  the  price  of  one  penny.  And 
since  it  is  usual  for  those  who  receive  benefit 
by  such  famous  operators,  to  publish  an 
advertisement,  that  others  may  reap  the 
same  advantage,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
declare  to  all  the  world,  that  having  for  a 
long  time  been  splenetic,  ill-natured,  fro- 
wand,  suspicious,  and  unsociable,  by  the 
application  of  your  medicines,  taken  only 
with  half  an  ounce  of  right  Virginia  tobacco, 
fur  six  successive  mornings,  I  am  become 
open,  obliging,  officious,  frank  and  hospita- 
"  >le.    I  am,  vour  humble  servant  and  great 
admirer,  GEORGE  TRl>  I  V 

The  careful  father  and  humble  petitioner 
lercafter-mentioned,  who  are  under  diffi- 
culties about  the  just  management  of  fans, 
will  soon  receive  proper  advertiscmen's 
relating  to  the  professors  in  that  behalf, 
with  their  places  of  abode  and  methods  of 
teaching. 

«Julv5,  1711. 
Sir, — In  your  Spectator  of  June  27th, 
you  transcribe  a  letter  sent  to  you  from  a 
new  sort  of  muster-master,  who  teaches 
ladies  the  whole  exercise  of  the  fan ;  I  have 
a  daughter  just  come  to  town,  who  though 
she  has  always  held  a  fun  in  her  hand  at 
proper  times,  yet  she  knows  no  more  how 
to  use  it  according  to  true  discipline  than 
an  awkward  school-boy  does  to  make  use 
of  his  new  sword.  I  have  sent  for  her  on 
purpose  to  learn  the  exercise,  she  being 
already  very  well  accomplished  in  all  other 
arts  which  are  necessary  for  a  young  lady 
to  understand;  my  request  is,  that  you  will 
speak  to  your  correspondent  on  my  behalf, 
and  in  your  next  paper  let  me  know  what 
he  expects,  either  by  the  month  or  the 
quarter,  for  teaching:  and  where  he  keeps 
his  place  of  rendezvous.   I  have  a  son,  too. 
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■whom  I  would  fain  have  taught  to  gallant 
fans  and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
gentleman  will  have  for  teaching  them  both, 
I  findingfans  for  practice  at  my  own  ex- 
pence.  This  information  will  in  the  highest 
manner  oblige,  sir,  vour  most  humble  scr- 
-   vant,  vVlLLIAM  WISEACRE 

'  As  soon  as  my  son  is  perfect  in  this  art, 
(which  I  hope  will  be  in  a  year's  time,  for 
the  boy  is  pretty  apt,)  I  design  he  shall 
learn  to  ride  the  great  horse,  (although  he 
is  not  yet  above  twenty  years  old,)  if  his 
mother,  whose  darling  \k  is,  will  venture 
him-' 

1  To  the  Spectator. 

•The  humble  Petition  of  BENJAMIN 
EASY,  Gent,  showcth, 

*  That  it  was  your  petitioner's  misfortune 
to  walk  to  Hackney  church  last  Sunday, 
where,  to  his  great  amazement,  he  met 
with  a  soldier  of  your  own  training ;  she 
furls  a  fan,  recovers  a  fan,  and  goes  through 
the  whole  exercise  of  it  to  admiration.  This 
wen-managed  officer  of  youi^s  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  the  ruin  of  above  five 
young  gentlemen  besides  myself,  and  still 
goes  on  laying  waste  wheresoever  she 
comes,  whereby  the  whole  village  is  in 
great  danger.  Our  humble  request  is, 
therefore,  that  this  bold  Amazon  be  or- 
dered immediately  to  lav  down  her  arms, 
or  that  you  would  issue  forth  an  order,  that 
we  who  have  been  thus  injured  may  meet 
at  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and 
there  be  taught  to  manage  our  snuff-boxes 
in  such  a  manner  as  we  may  be  an  equal 
match  for  her.  And  your  petitioner  snail 
ever  pray,  See*  R. 
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Est  brrvitate  opua.  ut  eurrat  sententift  

flsr.  Lib  1.  Bat.  x.  9. 
T*t  brevity  despatch  the  rapid  thought. 

I  have  somewhere  read  of  an  eminent 
person,  who  used  in  his  private  offices  of 
devotion  to  pive  thanks  to  heaven  that  he 
was  born  a  Frenchman:  for  my  own  part, 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  blessing  that  I 
was  born  an  Englishman.  Among  many 
other  reasons,  1  think  myself  very  happy 
in  my  country,  as  the  language  of  it  is  won- 
derfully adapted  to  a  man  who  is  sparing 
of  his  words,  and  an  enemy  to  loquacity. 

As  I  have  frequently  reflected  on  my 
good  fortune  in  this  particular,  I  shall  com- 
municate to  the  public  my  speculations 
n  the  English  Tongue,  not  doubting 
but  they  will  be  acceptable  to  all  my  cu- 
rious readers. 

The  English  delight  in  silence  more  than 
any  other  European  nation,  if  the  remarks 
which  are  made  on  us  by  foreigners  are 
true.  Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in  con- 
versation, but  falls  into  more  pauses  and 
intervals  than  in  our  neighbouring  coun- 
tries; as  it  is  observed,  that  the  matter  of 


our  writings  is  thrown  much  closer  together, 
and  lies  in  a  narrower  compass  than  is  usual 
in  the  works  of  foreign  authors:  for,  to  fa- 
vour our  natural  taciturnity,  when  we  arc 
obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts,  we  do  it  in 
the  shortest  way  we  arc  able,  and  give  as 
quick  a  birth  to  our  conceptions  as  possible. 

This  humour  shows  itself  in  several  re- 
marks that  we  may  make  upon  the  English 
language.  As  first  of  all  by  its  abounding 
in  monosyllables,  which  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity of  delivering  our  thoughts  in  few 
sounds.  This  indeed  takes  off  from  the 
elegance  of  our  tongue,  but  at  the  same  time 
expresses  our  ideas  in  the  readiest  manner, 
and  consequently  answers  the  first  design  of 
speech  better  than  the  multitude  of  sylla- 
bles, which  make  the  words  of  other  lan- 
guages more  tunable  and  sonorous.  .  The 
sounds  of  our  English  words  are  commonly 
like  those  of  string  music,  short  and  tran- 
sient, which  rise  and  perish  upon  a  single 
touch;  those  of  other  languages  are  like  the 
n<  us  of  wind  instruments,  sweet  and  swell- 
ing, and  lengthened  out  into  variety  of 
modulation. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  observe,  that 
where  the  words  arc  not  monosyllables,  we 
often  make  them  so,  as  much  as  lies  in  our 
power,  bv  our  rapidity  of  pronunciation;  as 
it  generally  happens  in  most  of  our  long 
words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin, 
where  we  contract  the  length  of  the  sylla- 
bles that  gives  them  a  grave  and  sofemn 
air  in  their  own  language,  to  make  them 
more  proper  for  despatch,  and  more  con- 
formable to  the  genius  of  our  tongue.  This 
we  may  find  in  a  multitude  of  words,  as 
'liberty,  conspiracy,  theatre,  orator,' &c 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity 
has  of  late  years  made  a  very  considerable 
alteration  in  our  language,  by  closing  in  one 
syllable  the  termination  of  our  prxterper- 
fect  tense,  as  in  these  words,  'drown'd, 
walk'd,  arriv'd,*  for  'drowned,  walked,  • 
arrived,*  which  has  very  much  disfigured 
the  tongue,  and  turned  a  tenth  part  of  our 
smoothest  words  into  so  many  clusters  of 
consonants.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  want  of  vowels  in  our  language 
has  been  the  general  complaint  of  our 
politest  authors,  who  nevertheless  are  the 
men  that  have  made  these  retrenchments, 
and  consequently  very  much  increased  our 
former  scarcity. 

This  reflection  on  the  words  that  end  in 
ed,  I  have  heard  in  conversation,  from  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  pro- 
duced.* I  think  we  may  add  to  the  fore- 
going observation,  the  change  which  has 
happened  in  our  language,  by  the  abbre- 
viation of  several  words  that  are  terminated 
in  eth%  by  substituting  an  «  in  the  room  of 
the  last  syllable,  as  in  'drowns,  walks,  ar- 
rives.' and  innumerable  other  words,  which 


*  Thia  wa«  probably  Dean  Rwift,  who  haa  made  the 
name  observation  in  hia  proposal  for  correcting,  improv- 
ing and  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,  ate— flat 
Swift's  Works. 
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in  the  pronunciation  of  our  forefathers  were 
'  drowneth,  walketh,  arrivcth.'  This  has 
wonderfully  multiplied  a  letter  which  was 
before  too  frequent  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  added  to  that  hissing  in  our  language, 
which  is  taken  so  much  notice  of  by  foreign- 
ers; but  at  the  same  time  humours  our 
taciturnity,  and  cases  us  of  many  superflu- 
ous syllables. 

I  might  here  observe,  that  the  same  sin- 
gle letter  on  many  occasions  does  the  office 
of  a  whole  word,  and  represents  the  1  his' 
and  '  her*  of  our  forefathers.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  ear  of  a  foreigner,  which  is 
the  best  judge  in  this  case,  would  very 
much  disapprove  of  such  innovations,  which 
indeed  we  do  ourselves  in  some  measure, 
by  retaining  the  old  termination  in  writing, 
and  in  all  the  solemn  offices  of  our  religion. 

As  in  the  instances  I  have  given  we  nave 
epitomized  many  of  our  particular  words  to 
the  detriment  of  our  tongue,  so  on  other  oc- 
casions we  have  drawn  two  words  into  one, 
which  has  likewise  very  much  untuned  our 
language,  and  clogged  it  with  consonants,  as 
'  mayn't,  can't,  shan't,  won't,'  and  the  like, 
for  *  may  not,  can  not,  shall  not,  will  not,' 


It  is  perhaps  this  humour  of  speaking  no 
more  than  we  needs  must,  which  has  so 
miserably  curtailed  some  of  our  words,  that 
m  familiar  writings  and  conversations  they 
often  lose  all  but  their  first  syllables,  as  in 
'  mob.  rep.  pos.  incog.'  and  the  like;  and  as 
all  ridiculous  words  make  their  first  entry 
into  a  language  by  familiar  phrases,  I  dare 
not  answer  for  these,  that  they  will  not  in 
time  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  ot  our  tongue. 
We  see  some  of  our  poets  have  been  so  in- 
discreet as  to  imitate  Hudibras's  dogjrrel 
expressions  in  their  serious  compositions, 
by  throwing  out  the  signs  of  our  substan- 
tives, which  are  essential  to  the  English 
language.  Nay,  this  humour  of  shortening 
our  language  had  once  run  so  far,  that  some 
of  our  celebrated  authors,  among  whom  we 
may  reckon  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  in  par- 
ticular, began  to  prune  their  words  of  all 
superfluous  letters,  as  they  termed  them, 
in  order  to  adjust  the  spelling  to  the  pro- 
nunciation; which  would  have  confounded 
all  cur  etymologies,  and  have  quite  de- 
stroyed our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likewise  observe  that  our 
proper  names  when  familiarized  in  English, 
generally  dwindle  to  monosyllables,  whereas 
m  other  modern  languages  they  receive  a 
softer  turn  on  this  occasion,  by  the  addition 
of  anew  syllable— Nick  in  Italian  is  Nico- 
lina;  Jack  in  French  Janot;  and  so  of  the 
rest 

There  is  another  particular  in  our  lan- 
guage which  is  a  great  instance  of  our  fru- 
gality of  words,  and  that  is,  the  suppressing 
of  several  particles  which  must  be  pro- 
duced in  other  tongues  to  make  a  sentence 
intelligible.  This  often  perplexes  the  best 
writers,  when  they  find  the  relatives, 
'  whom,  which,'  or  *  they/  at  their  mercy, 


whether  they  may  have  admission  or  not; 
and  will  never  be  decided  until  we  have 
something  like  an  academy,  that  by  the  best 
authorities  and  rules  drawn  from  the  analogy 
of  languages  shall  settle  all  controversies 
between  grammar  and  idiom. 

I  have  only  considered  our  language  as  it 
shows  the  genius  and  natural  temper  of  the 
English,  which  is  modest,  thoughtful,  and 
sincere,  and  which,  perhaps,  may  recom- 
mend the  people,  though  it  has  spoiled  the 
tongue.  We  might,  perhaps,  carry  the 
same  thought  into  other  languages,  and  de- 
duce a  great  part  of  what  is  peculiar  to 
them  from  the  genius  of  the  people  who 
speak  them.  It  is  certain,  the  light  talka- 
tive humour  of  the  French  has  not  a  little 
infected  their  tongue,  which  might  be  shown 
by  many  instances;  as  the  genius  of  the 
Italians,  which  is  so  much  addicted  to  music 
and  ceremony,  has  moulded  all  their  words 
and  phrases  to  those  particular  uses.  The 
state  liness  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards- 
shows  itself  to  perfection  in  the  solemnity 
of  their  language ;  and  the  blunt  honest 
humour  of  the  Germans  sounds  better  in 
the  roughness  of  the  High-Dutch,  than  it 
would  in  a  politer  tongue.  C. 
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Parthis  mendacinr. 


/for  Lib.  2.  Ep.  i.  112. 
A  greater  liar  Part  hi  a  never  bred. 

Accord i kg  to  the  request  of  this  strange 
fellow,  I  shall  print  the  following  letter: 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  shall  without  any 
manner  of  preface  or  apology  acquaint  you, 
that  I  am,  and  ever  have  been  from  my 
youth  upward  one  of  the  greatest  liars  this 
island  has  produced.  I  have  read  all  the 
moralists  upon  the  subject,  but  could  never 
find  any  effect  their  discourses  had  upon 
me,  but  to  add  to  my  misfortune  by  new 
thoughts  and  ideas,  and  making  me  more 
ready  in  my  language,  andxapable  of  some- 
times mixing  seeming  truths  with  my  im- 
probabilities. With  this  strong  passion  to- 
wards falsehood  in  this  kind,  there  does  not 
live  an  honester  man,  or  a  sincerer  friend; 
but  my  imagination  runs  away  with  me, 
and  whatever  is  started,  I  have  such  a 
scene  of  adventures  appears  in  an  instant 
before  me,  that  I  cannot  help  uttering  them, 
though  to  my  immediate  confusion,  I  can- 
not but  know  I  am  liable  to  be  detected  by 
the  first  man  I  meet 

•Upon  occasion  of  the  mention  of  the 
battle  of  Pultowa,*  I  could  not  forbear 
giving  an  account  of  a  kinsman  of  mine,  a 
young  merchant  who  was  bred  at  Moscow, 
that  had  too  much  mettle  to  attend  books 
of  entries  and  accounts,  when  there  was  so 
,  —  

•  Fought  July  a,  17W,  between  Charlea  XII.  of  Swe- 
den and  Peter  I.  emperor  of  Ruaaia :  wherein  CharW»« 
wu  entirely  defeated,  and  compelled  to  eeek  refuge  in 

"*  "  if  **  ,V*ftJ 
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active  a  scene  in  the  country  where  he  re- 
sided, and  followed  the  Czar  as  a  volunteer. 
This  warm  youth  (born  at  the  instant  the 
thing  was  spoke  of)  was  the  man  who  un- 
horsed the  Swedish  general,  he  was  the 
occasion  that  the  Muscovites  kept  their  fire 
in  so  soldier-like  a  manner,  and  orought  up 
those  troops  which  were  covered  from  the 
enemv  at  the  beginning  of  the  day;  besides 
this,  he  had  at  last  the  good  fortune  to  be 
the  man  who  took  Count  Piper.  *  With  all 
this  fire  I  knew  my  cousin  to  be  the  civilest 
creature  in  the  world.  He  never  made  any 
impertinent  show  of  his  valour,  and  then  he 
had  an  excellent  genius  for  the  world  in 
every  other  kind.  I  had  letters  from  him 
(hi  re  I  felt  in  my  pockets])  that  exactly 
spoke  the  Czar's  character,  which  I  knew 
perfectly  well;  and  I  could  not  forbear  con- 
cluding,'that  I  lay  with  his  imperial  majesty 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  all  the  while  he 
lodged  at  Deptford.  f  What  is  worse  than 
all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  to  me,  but 
too  give  me  some  occasion  of  coming  out 
with  one  lie  or  other,  that  has  neither  wit, 
humour,  prospect  of  interest,  or  any  other 
motive  that  I  can  think  of  in  nature.  The 
other  day,  when  one  was  commending  an 
eminent  and  learned  divine,  what  occasion 
in  the  world  had  I  to  sav,  1  Methinks  he 
would  look  more  venerable  if  he  were  not 
■o  fair  a  man?'  I  remember  the  company 
smiled.  I  have  seen  the  gentleman  since, 
and  he  is  coal-black.  I  have  intimations 
every  dav  in  my  life  that  nobody  believes 
me,  yet  \  am  never  the  better.  I  was  say- 
ing something  the  other  day  to  an  old  friend 
at  Will's  coffee-house,  and  he  made  no 
manner  of  answer;  but  told  me  that  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Tally  the  orator  having  two 
or  three  times  together  said  to  him,  with- 
out receiving  any  answer,  "that  upon  his 
honour  he  was  but  that  very  month  forty 
years  of  age;"  Tully  answered,  "Surely 
you  think  me  the  most  incredulous  man  in 
the  world,  if  I  do  not  believe  what  you  have 
told  me  every  dav  these  ten  years. "  The 
mischief  of  it  is,  1  find  myself  wonderfully 
inclined  to  have  been  present  at  every  oc- 
currence that  is  spoken  of  before  me;  this 
has  led  me  into  many  inconveniences,  but 
indeed  they  have  been  the  fewer,  because 
I  am  no  ill-natured  man,  and  never  speak 
things  to  any  man's  disadvantage.  I  never 
direcUy  defame,  but  I  do  what  is  as  bad  in 
the  consequence,  for  I  have  often  made  a 
man  aay  such  and  such  a  lively  expression, 
who  was  horn  a  mere  elder  brother.  When 
one  has  said  in  my  hearing,  "  Such  a  one  is 
no  wiser  than  he  should  be,"  I  immediately 
have  replied,  44  Now,  'faith,  I  cannot  sec 
that,  he  said  a  very  good  thing  to  my  lord 
Such-a-One,  upon  such  an  occasion,  and 
the  like."  Such  an  honest  dolt  as  this  has 
been  watched  in  every  expression  he  utter- 
ed, upon  my  recommendation  of  him,  and 


*  Prime  Minister  of  Charles  XII. 
t  In  (be  fprinf  of  ibe  year  1808. 


consequently  been  subject  to  the  more  ridi- 
cule, l  once  endeavoured  to  cure  myself  of 
this  impertinent  quality,  and  resolved  to 
hold  my  tongue  for  seven  days  together;  I 
did  so,  ljut  then  I  had  so  many  winks  and 
unnecessary  distortions  of  my  face  upon 
what  any  body  else  said,  that  I  found  I  only 
Ebfbore  the  expression,  and  that  I  still  lied 
in  my  heart  to  even,'  man  I  met  with.  You 
are  to  know  one  thing,  (which  I  believe  you 
will  say  is  a  pity,  considering  the  use  I 
should  nave  made  of  it,)  I  never  travelled 
in  my  life;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
could  have  Bpoken  of  any  foreign  country 
with  more  familiarity  than  I  do  at  present, 
in  company  who  are  strangers  to  me.  I 
have  cursed  the  inns  in  Germany;  com- 
mended the  brothels  at  Venice;  the  free- 
dom of  conversation  in  France;  and  though 
I  never  was  out  of  this  dear  town,  and  fifty 
miles  about  it,  have  been  three  nights  to- 
gether dogged  by  bravos,  for  an  intrigue 
with  a  cardinal's  mistress  at  Rome. 

'  It  were  endless  to  give  you  particulars 
of  this  kind;  but  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, there  are  alwrnt  twenty  or  thirty  of 
us  in  this  town:  I  mean,  by  this  town,  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster;  1  say 
there  arc  in  town  a  sufficient  number  of  us 
to  make  a  society  among  ourselves;  and 
since  we  cannot  be  believed  any  longer,  I 
beg  of  you  to  print  this  my  letter,  that  we 
may  meet  together,  and  be  under  such 
regulation  as  there  may  be  no  occasion  for 
belief  or  confidence  amongus.  If  you  think 
fit,  we  might  be  called  "The  Historians," 
for  liar  is  become  a  very  harsh  word.  And 
that  a  member  of  the  society  may  not  here- 
after be  ill  received  by  the  rest  of  the  world, 
I  desire  you  would  explain  a  little  this  sort 
of  men,  and  not  let  us  historians  be  ranked, 
as  we  arc  in  the  imagination  of  ordinary 
people,  among  common  liars,  make-bates, 
impostors,  and  incendiaries.  For  your  in- 
struction herein,  you  are  to  know  that  an 
historian  in  conversation  is  only  a  person  of 
so  pregnant  a  fancy,  that  he  cannot  be  con- 
tented with  ordinary  occurrences.  1  know 
a  man  of  quality  of  our  order,  who  is  of  the 
wrong  side  of  forty-three,  and  has  been  of 
that  age,  according  to  Tully's  jest,  for  some 
years  since,  whose  vein  is  upon  the  roman- 
tic. Give  him  the  least  occasion,  and  he 
will  tell  you  something  so  very  particular 
that  happened  in  such  a  year,  "and  in  such 
company,  where  by  the  by  was  present  such 
a  one,  who  was  afterwards  made  such  a 
thing.  Out  of  all  these  circumstances,  in 
the  best  language  of  the  world,  he  will  join 
together,  with  such  probable  incidents,  an 
account  that  shows  a  person  of  the  deepest 
penetration,  the  honestest  mind,  and  withal 
something  so  humble  when  he  speaks  of 
himself,  that  you  would  admire.  Dear  sir, 
why  should  this  be  lying!  There  is  nothing 
so  instructive.  He  nas  withal  the  gravest 
aspect;  something  so  very  venerable  and 
great!  Another  of  these  historians  is  a 
young  man  whom  we  would  take  in,  though 
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he  extremely  wants  parts;  as  people  send 
children  (before  they  can  learn  any  thing,) 
tn  school,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way. 

 He  tells  things  which  have  nothing  if 

all  in  them,  and  can  neither  please  nor  dis- 
ph  ase,  hut  merely  take  up  your  time  to  no 
manner  of  purpose,  no  manner  of  delight; 
hut  he  is  good-natured,  and  does  it  because 
he  loves  to  be  saying  something  to  you,  and 
entertain  you. 

'  I  could  name  you  a  soldier  that  hath 
done  verv  great  things  without  slaughter; 
he  is  prodigiously  dull  and  slow  of  head, 
but  what  he  can  say  is  for  ever  false,  so  that 
we  must  have  him. 

4  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  of  one  more, 
■who  is  a  lover;  he  is  the  most  afflicted  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  lest  what  happened  be- 
tween him  and  a  great  beauty  should  ever 
he  known.  Yet  ftgaia  he  comforts  himself. 
— «•  Hang  the  jade,  her  woman.  If  monev 
can  keep  the  slut  trusty  I  will  do  it,  though 
I  mortgage  every  acre;  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra for  that;  all  for  love  and  the  world 

well  lost."' 

*  Then,  sir,  there  is  mv  little  merchant, 
honest  Indigo,  of  the  'Change,  there  is  my 
man  for  loss  and  pain;  there  is  tare  and  tret, 
there  is  lving  all  round  the  globe;  he  has 
such  a  prodigious  intelligence,  he  knows  all 
the  French  are  doing,  or  what  we  intend 
or  ought  to  intend,  and  has  it  from  such 
hands.— But,  alas,  whither  am  I  running! 
while  I  complain,  while  I  remonstrate  to 
you,  even  all  this  is  a  lie,  and  there  is  not 
one  such  person  of  quality,  lover,  soldier, 
or  merchant,  as  I  have  now  described  in 
the  whole  world,  that  1  know  of.  But  I  will 
catch  myself  0OCC  in  my  life,  and  in  spite 
of  nature  speak  one  truth,  to  wit,  that  1  am 
your  humble  servant,  8cc'  T. 


No.  137.]    Tuesday,  August  7,  1711. 

At  hrr  etintn  wrvin  wmyj  lih«>rn  Cut-runt,  tinvrrnt, 
caiiderenl,  doierent,  mo  potiuu  quam  alteriu*  arbitrio 
*  TuU.  Epitt. 

K*rn  v.  h  w«*ro  nlway*  at  liberty  to  fear,  rejoice, 
and  grieve, at  their  own  rather  than  another's  pleasure*. 

It  is  no  small  concern  to  me,  that  I  find 
so  many  complaints  from  that  part  of  man- 
kind whose  portion  it  is  to  live  in  servitude, 
that  those  whom  they  depend  upon  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  even  ;is  happy  as  their 
condition  will  admit  of.  There  are,  as  these 
unhappy  correspondents  inform  me,  mas- 
ters who  are  offended  at  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  think  a  servant  has  broke  loose 
from  them,  if  he  does  not  preserve  the  ut- 
most awe  in  their  presence.  There  is  one 
who  savs,  if  he  looks  satisfied,  his  master 
asks  him, 4  What  makes  him  so  pert  this 
morning?'  if  a  little  sour,  1  Hark  ye.  sirrah, 
are  not  you  paid  TOUT  wages?'  The  poor 
creatures  live  in  the  most  extreme  misery 

•  Thin  »«  an  alltirion  to  Dnden'*  play  of  All  for  l»ve. 
or  the  World  well  Loat.  It  m  «vnerally  ronaidcrcd  tho 
teat  dronuuc  production  of  that  pent 


together;  the  master  knows  not  how  to  pre- 
serve respect,  nor  the  serv  ant  how  to  give 
it  It  seems  this  person  is  of  a  sullen  na- 
ture, that  he  knows  hut  little  satisfaction 
in  the  midst  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  and 
secretly  frets  to  sec  any  appearance  of  con- 
tent in  ene  that  lives  upon  the  hundredth 
part  of  his  income,  while  he  is  unhappy  in 
the  possession  of  the  whole.  Uneasy  per- 
sons, who  cannot  possess  their  own  minds, 
vent  their  spleen  upon  all  who  depend  upon 
them;  which,  I  think,  is  expressed  in  a 
lively  manner  in  the  following  letters. 

'August  2,  1711. 
«  Sir, — I  have  read  your  Spectator  of  the 
third  of  the  last  month,  and  wish  I  had  the 
happiness  of  being  preferred  to  serve  so 
Rood  a  master  as  Sir  Roger.  The  character 
of  my  master  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
good  and  gentle  knight's.  All  his  direc- 
tions are  given,  and  his  mind  revealed,  by- 
way of  contraries:  as  when  any  tiling  is  to 
be  remembered,  with  a  peculiar  cast  of  face 
he  cries,  lk-  sure  to  forget  now. "  If  I  am 
to  make  haste  back,  "  Do  not  come  these 
two  hours;  be  sure  to  call  by  the  way  upon 
some  of  your  companions."  Then  another 
excellent  way  of  his  is,  if  he  sets  me  any 
thing  to  do,  which  he  knows  must  necessa- 
rilv  take  up  half  a  day,  he  calls  ten  times 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  know  whether  1 
have  done  yet.  This  is  his  manner;  and 
the  same  perverseness  runs  through  all  his 
actions,  according  as  the  circumstances 
vary.  Besides  all  this  he  is  so  suspicious, 
that  he  submits  himself  to  the  drudgery  of 
a  spy.  He  is  as  unhappy  himself  as  he 
makes  his  servants:  he  is  constantly  watch- 
ing us,  and  we  differ  no  more  in  pleasure 
and  libertv  than  as  a  jailer  and  a  prisoner. 
He  lavs  traps  t  r  faults,  and  no  sooner  makes 
a  discovery,  but  falls  into  such  language, 
as  I  am  more  ashamed  of  for  coming  from 
him,  than  for  being  directed  to  me.  This, 
sir,  is  a  short  sketch  of  a  master  I  have 
served  upwards  of  nine  years;  and  though 
I  have  never  wronged  him,  1  confess  mv 
despair  of  pleasing  him  has  very  much 
abated  mv  endeavour  to  do  it.  If  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  steal  a  sentence  out  of  mv 
master's  Clarendon,  I  shall  tell  you  mv 
case  in  a  word—"  Being  used  worse  than  I 
deserved,  I  cared  less  to  deserve  well  than 
1  had  done.*'  I  am.  sir,  v<  or  humble  ser- 
vant, RALPH  V  \U'.T.' 

'Dear  Mr.  Specter,— I  am  the  next 
thing  to  a  ladv's  woman,  and  am  under  both 
mv  lady  and  her  woman.  I  am  so  used  by 
them  both,  that  I  should  be  verv  glad  to 
see  them  both  in  the  Specter.  My  lady 
herself  is  of  no  mind  in  the  world,  and  for 
that  reason  her  woman  is  of  twenty  minds 
in  a  moment  Mv  lady  is  one  that  never 
knows  what  to  do  with  herself;  she  pulls  on 
and  puts  off  every  thing  she  wears  twenty 
times  before  she  resolves  upon  it  for  that 
day.  I  stand  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
reach  things  to  her  woman.    When  ray 
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ladv  asks  for  a  thin?:,  I  hear,  and  have 
half  brought  it,  when  the  woman  meets  me 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  to  receive  it,  and 
at  that  instant  she  savs,  M  No  she  will  not 
have  it."  Then  I  go  back,  and  her  woman 
comes  up  to  her,  and  by  this  time  she  will 
have  that,  and  two  or  three  things  more,  in 
an  instant.  The  woman  and  I  run  to  each 
other;  I  am  loaded  and  delivering  the  things 
to  her,  when  my  lady  says  she  wants  none 
of  all  these  things,  and  we  are  the  dullest 
creatures  in  the  world,  and  she  the  unhap- 
piest  woman  living,  for  she  shall  not  be 
drest  in  any  time.   Thus  we  stand,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  when  our  good  lady, 
■with  all  the  patience  in  the  world,  tells  us 
as  plain  as  she  can  speak,  that  she  will 
have  temper  because  we  have  no  manner 
of  understanding;  and  begins  again  to  dress, 
and  see  if  we  can  find  out  of  ourselves  what 
"we  are  to  da  When  she  is  dressed  she 
^oes  to  dinner,  and  after  she  has  disliked 
every  thing  there,  she  calls  for  a  coach, 
then  commands  it  in  again,  nnd  then  she 
will  not  go  out  at  all,  and  then  will  go  too, 
and  orders  the  chariot.    Now,  good  Mr. 
Specter,  I  desire  you  would,  in  the  behalf 
of  all  who  serve  froward  ladies,  give  out  in 
your  paper,  that  nothing  can  be  done  with- 
out allowing  time  for  it,  and  that  one  can- 
not be  back  again  with  what  one  was  sent 
for,  if  one  is  called  back  before  one  can  go 
a  step  for  that  they  want.    And  if  you 
please,  let  them  know  that  all  mistresses 
are  as  like  as  all  servants.    I  am  vour  lov- 
ing friend,        PATIENCE  GIDDY.' 


there  be  any  occasion,  wherein  thev  may 
in  themselves  be  supposed  to  be  unfit  to 
attend  their  master's  concerns,  bv  reason 
of  any  attention  to  their  own,  he  is  so  good 
as  to  place  himself  in  their  condition.  I 
thought  it  very  becoming  in  him,  when  at 
dinner  the  other  day,  he  made  an  apologv 
for  want  of  more  attendants.  He  said", 
'One  of  my  footmen  is  gone  to  the  wedding 
of  his  siste  r,  and  the  other  I  do  not  expect 
to  wait,  because  his  father  died  but  two 
days  ago.'  T. 


No. 


These  are  great  calamities;  but  I  met 
the  other  day  in  the  Five-fields,  towards 
Chelsea,  a  pleasant t t  tyrant  than  either  of 
the  above  represented.  A  fat  fellow  was 
puffing  on  in  his  open  waistcoat;  a  boy  of 
fourteen  in  a  livery,  carrying  after  him  his 
cloak,  upper  coat,  hat,  wig,  and  sword. 
The  poor  lad  was  readv  to  sink  with  the 
weight,  and  could  not  keep  up  with  his 
master,  who  turned  back  every  half  fur- 
long, and  wondered  what  made  the  lazy 
young  doj£  lag  behind. 

There  is  something  very  unaccountable, 
that  people  cannot  put  themselves  in  the 
condition  of  the  persons  below  them,  when 
they  consider  the  commands  they  give. 
But  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to 
sec  a  fellow  (who,  if  he  were  reduced  to  it, 
would  not  be  hired  by  any  man  living,) 
lament  that  he  is  troubled  with  the  most 
worthless  degs  in  nature. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  running  too  fur  out 
of  common  hfc  to  urge,  that  he  who  is  not 
master  of  himself  and  his  own  passions, 
cannot^  be  a  proper  master  of  another. 
Equanimity  in  a  man's  own  words  and  ac- 
tions, will  easilv  diffuse  itself  through  his 
whole  family.  Pamphilio  has  the  happiest 
household  of  anv  man  I  know,  and  that 
proceeds  from  tfie  humane  regard  he  has 
to  them  in  their  private  persons,  as  well  as 
in  respect  that  they  arc  his  servants.  If 


138.]    Wednesday,  August  8,  1711. 

Utitur  in  v  non  dubia  teatibua  non  noenmann  —  Tmtt. 
He  UM'i  uaucmMry  proof*  in  an  iDdmpatablr  point. 

Oxr.  meets  now  and  then  with  persons 
who  are  extremely  learned  and  knotty  in 
expounding  clear  cases.  Tully  tells  us  of 
an  author  that  spent  some  pages  to  prove 
that  generals  could  not  perform  the  great 
enterprises  which  have  made  them  so  illus- 
trious, if  they  had  not  had  men.  He  as- 
serted  also,  it  seems,  that  a  minister  at 
home,  no  more  than  a  commander  abroad, 
could  do  any  thing  witliout  other  men  "were 
his  instruments  and  assistants.  On  this 
occasion  he  produces  the  example  of  The- 
mistocles,  Pericles,  Cyrus,  and  Alexander 
himself,  whom  he  denies  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  effecting  what  they  did,  except 
they  had  been  followed  by  others.  It  is 
pleasant  enough  to  see  such  persons  con- 
tend without  opponents,  and  triumph  with- 
out victor)'. 

The  author  above-mentioned  by  the  ora- 
tor is  placed  for  ever  in  a  very  ridiculous 
light,  and  we  meet  every  day  in  conversa- 
tion such  as  deserve  the  same  kind  of  re- 
nown, for  troubling  those  with  whom  they 
converse  with  the  like  certainties.  The 
persons  that  I  have  always  thought  to  de- 
serve the  highest  admiration  in  this  kind 
nre  your  ordinary  story-tellers,  who  are 
most  religiously  careful  of  keeping  to  the 
truth  in  every  particular  circumstance  of 
a  narration,  whether  it  concerns  the  main 
end  or  not.    A  gentleman  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  in  company  with  the  other 
day,  upon  some  occasion  that  he  was 
pleased  to  take,  said,  he  remembered  n 
very  pretty  repartee  made  by  a  very  witty 
man  in  King  Charles's  time  upon  the  like 
occasion.    '  I  remember  (said  he,  upon  en- 
tering into  the  talc)  much  about  the  time 
of  Oates's  plot,  that  a  cousin-gennan  of 
mine  and  I  were  at  the  Bear  in  Holborn. 
No,  I  am  out,  it  was  at  the  Cross-keys, 
but  Jack  Thomson  was  there,  for  he  was 
very  great  with  the  gentleman  who  made 
the  answer.    But  I  am  sure  it  was  sprken 
somewhere  thereabouts,  for  we  drank  a 
bottle  in  that  neighbourhood  every  even- 
ing; but  no  matter  for  all  that,  the  "thing  is 
the  same;  but — ' 

He  was  going  on  to  settle  the  geography 
of  the  jest  when  I  left  the  room,  wondering 
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at  this  odd  turn  of  head  which  can  play 
away  its  words,  with  uttering  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  still  observing  its  own  im- 

rertinences,  and  yet  proceeding  in  them, 
do  not  question  but  he  informed  the  rest 
of  his  audience,  who  had  more  patience 
than  I,  of  the  birth  and  parentage,  as  well 
as  the  collateral  alliances  of  his  family  who 
made  the  repartee,  and  of  him  who  pro- 
voked him  to  it 

It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  any  who  have 
a  just  value  for  their  time,  when  this  qua- 
lity of  being  so  very  circumstantial,  and 
careful  to  be  exact,  Happens  to  show  itself 
in  a  man  whose  quality  obliges  them  to  at- 
tend his  proofs,  that  it  is  now  day,  and  the 
like.  But  this  is  augmented  when  the  same 
genius  gets  into  authority,  as  it  often  does. 
.Nay,  i  have  known  it  more  than  once 
ascend  the  very  pulpit  One  of  this  sort 
taking  it  in  his  head  to  be  a  great  admirer 
of  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Beveridge,  never 
failed  of  proving  out  of  these  great  authors 
things  which  no  man  living  would  have  de- 
nied him  upon  his  own  single  authority. 
One  day  resolving  to  come  to  the  point  in 
hand,  he  said,  1  according  to  that  excellent 
divine,  I  will  enter  upon  the  matter,  or  in 
his  words,  in  his  fifteenth  sermon  of  the 
folio  edition,  page  160, — 

"  I  shall  briefly  explain  the  words,  and 
then  consider  the  matter  contained  in 
them." 

This  honest  gentleman  needed  not,  one 
would  think,  strain  his  modesty  so  far  as  to 
alter  his  design  of  *  entering  upon  the  mat- 
ter,' to  that  of  'briefly  explaining.'  But 
so  it  was,  that  he  would  not  even  be  con- 
tented with  that  authority,  but  added  also 
the  other  divine  to  strengthen  his  method, 
and  told  us,  '  with  the  pious  and  learned 
Dr.  Beveridge,  page  4th  of  his  ninth  vo- 
lume, "I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  as 
plain  as  I  can  from  the  words  which  I  have 
now  read,  wherein  for  that  purpose  we 

shall  consider  "  This  wiseacre  was 

reckoned  by  the  parish,  who  did  not  un- 
derstand him,  a  most  excellent  preacher; 
but  that  he  read  too  much,  and  was  so 
humble  that  he  did  not  trust  enough  to  his 
own  parts. 

Next  to  these  ingenious  gentlemen,  who 
argue  for  what  nobody  can  deny  them,  are 
to  be  ranked  a  sort  of  people  wtio  do  not  in- 
deed attempt  to  prove  insignificant  things, 
but  are  ever  labouring  to  raise  arguments 
with  you  about  matters  you  will  give  up 
to  them  without  the  least  controversy.  One 
of  these  people  told  a  gentleman  who  said 
he  saw  Mr.  Such-a-One  go  this  morning 
at  nine  of  the  clock  towards  the  Gravel- 
pits:  « Sir,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  that, 
for  though  I  am  very  loth  to  have  anv  dis- 
pute with  vou,  yet,  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  tell  vou,"  it  was  nine  when  I  saw  him  at 
St  James's.'  When  men  of  this  genius  are 
pretty  far  gone  in  learning  they  will  put 
you  to  prove  that  snow  is  white,  and  when 
you  are  upon  that  topic  can  say  that  there 


is  really  no  such  thing  as  colour  in  nature; 
in  a  word,  they  can  turn  what  little  know- 
ledge they  have  into  a  ready  capacity  of 
raising  doubts;  into  a  capacity  of  being  al- 
ways frivolous  and  always  unanswerable. 
It  was  of  two  disputants  of  this  impertinent 
and  laborious  kind  that  the  cynic  said, 
'  One  of  these  fellows  is  milking  a  ram,  and 
the  other  holds  the  pail.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

•The  exercises  of  the  snuff-box,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  fashionable  airs  and  mo- 
tions, in  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  the 
fan,  will  be  taught  with  the  best  plain  or 
perfumed  snuff,  at  Charles  Lillie\  per- 
fumer, at  the  corner  of  Beaufort-buildings, 
in  the  Strand,  and  attendance  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  merchants  about  the 
Exchange  for  two  hours  every  day  at  noon, 
except  Saturdays,  at  a  toy-shop,  near  Gar- 
raway's  coffee-house.  There  will  be  like- 
wise taught  the  ceremony  of  the  snuff-box, 
or  rules  for  offering  snuff  to  a  stranger,  a 
friend,  or  a  mistress,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  familiarity  or  distance;  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  careless,  the  scornful,  the 
politic,  and  the  surly  pinch,  and  the  ges- 
tures proper  to  each  of  them. 

« N.  B.  The  undertaker  does  not  ques- 
tion but  in  a  short  time  to  have  formed  a 
body  of  regular  snuff-boxes  ready  to  meet 
and  make  head  against  all  the  regiment  of 
fans  which  have  been  lately  disciplined, 
and  are  now  in  motion.'  T. 


No.  139.]    Thursday,  August  9,  1711. 

Vera  floria  radio*  arit,  atqoe  etian  arnpairattrr 
ffcta  omnia  celeriter.  tanquam  lloaculi.  decidunt,  r- 
■imulatum  potest  quidquatn  ease  diuturnum.  T%li 


True  *lorvtake*  root,  and  eren  spreads:  all  false 
pretences,  like  flowers,  (all  to  the  ground ;  nor  can  any 
counterfeit  last  long. 

Or  all  the  affections  which  attend  hu- 
man life,  the  love  of  glory  is  the  most  ar- 
dent According  as  this  is  cultivated  in 
princes,  it  produces  the  greatest  good  or 
the  greatest  evil.  Where  sovereigns  have 
it  by  impressions  received  from  education 
only,  it  creates  an  ambitious  rather  than  a 
noble  mind:  where  it  is  the  natural  bent  of 
the  prince's  inclination,  it  prompts  him  to 
the  pursuit  of  things  truly  glorious.  The 
two  greatest  men  now  in  Europe  (according 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word 

Preat)  are  Lewis  King  of  France,  and 
eter  Emperor  of  Russia.  As  it  is  certain 
that  all  fame  does  not  arise  from  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  it  is,  methinks,  no  unpleas- 
ing  amusement  to  examine  the  glorv  of 
these  potentates,  and  distinguish  that  which 
is  empty,  perishing,  and  frivolous,  from 
what  is  solid,  lasting,  and  important 

Lewis  of  France  had  his  infancy  attend- 
ed by  crafty  and  worldly  men,  who  made 
extent  of  territory  the  most  glorious  in- 
stance of  power,  and  mistook  the  spreading 
of  fame  for  the  acquisition  of  honcur.  The 
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young  monarch's  heart  was  by  such  con- 
versation easily  deluded  into  a  fondness  for 
vain-glory,  and  upon  these  unjust  princi- 
ples to  form  or  fall  in  with  suitable  projects 
of  invasion,  rapine,  murder,  and  all  the 
guilts  that  attend  war  when  it  is  unjust. 
at  tnc  same  time  this  tyranny  was  laid, 
sciences,  and  arts  were  encouraged  in  the 
most  generous  manner,  as  if  men  of  higher 
faculties  were  to  be  bribed  to  permit  the 
massacre  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Every 
superstructure  which  the  court  of  France 
built  upon  their  first  designs  which  were 
in  themselves  vicious  was  suitable  to  its 
false  foundation.  The  ostentation  of  riches, 
the  vanity  of  equipage,  shame  of  poverty, 
and  ignorance  of  modesty,  were  tlie  com- 
mon arts  of  life:  the  generous  love  of  one 
woman  was  changed  into  gallantry  for  all 
the  sex,  and  friendship  among  men  turned 
into  commerce  of  interest,  or  mere  profes- 
sions. '  While  these  were  the  rules  of  life, 
perjuries  in  the  prince,  and  a  general  cor- 
ruption of  manners  in  the  subject,  were  the 
snares  in  which  France  has  entangled  all 
her  neighbours. '  With  such  false  colours 
have  the  eves  of  Lewis  been  enchanted, 
from  the  debauchery  of  his  early  youth,  to 
the  superstition  of  his  present  old  age. 
Hence  it  is  that  he  has  the  patience  to 
have  statues  erected  to  his  prowess,  his 
valour,  his  fortitude,  and  in  the  softness 
and  luxury  of  a  court  to  be  applauded  for 
magnanimity  and  enterprise  in  military 
achievements. 

Peter  Alexovitz  of  Russia,  when  he 
came  to  years  of  manhood,  though  he 
found  himself  emperor  of  a  vast  and  nu- 
merous people,  master  of  an  endless  terri- 
tory, absolute  commander  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  subjects,  m  the  midst  of  this 
unbounded  power  and  greatness,  turned  his 
thoughts  upon  himself  and  people  with  sor- 
row. Sordid  ignorance  and  a  brute  manner 
of  life,  this  generous  prince  beheld  and  con- 
temned, from  the  light  of  his  own  genius. 
His  judgment  suggested  this  to  him,  and  his 
courage  prompted  him  to  amend  it  In 
order  to  this  he  did  not  send  to  the  nation 
from  whence  the  rest  of  the  world  has  bor- 
rowed its  politeness,  but  himself  left  his 
diadem  to  learn  the  true  way  to  glory  and 
honour,  and  application  to  useful  arts 
wherein  to  employ  the  laborious,  the  sim- 
ple, the  honest  part  of  his  people.  Me- 
chanic employments  and  operations  were 
very  justly  the  first  objects  of  his  favour 
and  observatirn.    With  this  glorious  in- 
tention he  travelled  into  foreign  nations  in 
an  obscure  manner,  above  receiving  little 
honours  where  he  sojourned,  but  prving 
into  what  was  of  more  consequence,  tneir 
arts  of  peace  and  of  war.  By  this  means  has 
this  great  prince  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
great  and  lasting  fame,  by  personal  labour, 
personal  knowledge,  personal  valour.  It 
would  be  injury  to  anv  of  antiquity  to  name 
them  with  him.    Who,  but  himself,  ever 
left  a  throne  to  learn  to  sit  in  it  with  more 
27 


grace?  Who  ever  thought  himself  mean 
in  absolute  power,  till  he  had  learned  to 

use  it? 

If  we  consider  this  wonderful  person,  it 
is  perplexity  to  know  where  to  begin  his 
encomium.  Others  may,  in  a  metaphori- 
cal or  philosophical  sense,  be  said  to  com- 
mand themselves  but  this  emperor  is  also 
literally  under  his  own  command.  How 
generous  and  how  good  was  his  entering 
his  own  name  as  a  private  man  in  the  armjr 
he  raised,  that  none  in  it  might  expect  to 
outrun  the  steps  with  which  he  himself  ad- 
vanced! By  such  measures  this  godlike 
rince  learned  to  conquer,  learned  to  u*e 
is  conquests.  How  terrible  has  he  ap- 
peared in  battle,  how  gentle  in  victory! 
Shall  then  the  base  arts  of  the  Frenchman 
DC  held  polite,  and  the  honest  labours  of 
the  Russian  barbarous?  No:  barbarity  is 
the  ignorance  of  true  honour,  or  placing 
anv  thing  instead  of  it.  The  unjust  prince 
is  ignoble  and  barbarous,  the  good  prince 
onlv  renowned  and  gjorjgus. 

Though  men  mav~Tmpose  upon  them- 
selves what  they  pfcasc  by  their  corrupt 
imaginations,  truth  will  ever  keep  its  sta- 
tion; and  as  glory  is  nothing  else  but  the 
shadow  of  virtue,  it  will  certainlv  disap- 
pear at  the  departure  of  virtue.  But  how 
carefully  ought  the  true  notions  of  it  to  be 

E reserved,  and  how  industrious  should  W€ 
e  to  encourage  any  impulses  towards  it ! 
The  Westminster  school-boy  that  said  the 
other  day  he  could  not  sleep  or  play  for 
the  colours  in  the  hall,*  ought  to  oe  free 
from  receiving  a  blow  for  ever. 

But  let  us  consider  what  is  truly  glorious 
according  to  the  author  I  have  to-day 
quoted  in  the  front  of  my  paper. 

The  perfection  of  glory-,  says  Tully,  con- 
sists in  these  three  particulars;  1  That  the 
people  love  us;  that  they  have  confidence 
in  us;  that  being  affected  with  a  certain  - 
admiration  toward*  us  they  think  we  de-  , 
serve  honour. '   This  was  spoken  of  great-  | 
ness  in  a  commonwealth.    But  if  one  were 
to  form  a  notion  of  consummate  glory  1 
under  our  constitution,  one  must  add  to  the  ! 
above-mentioned  felicities  a  certain  neces-  » 
sary  in  existence,  and  disrelish  of  all  the 
rest  without  the  prince's  favour.  He 
should,  methinks,  have  riches,  power,  ho- 
nour, command,  and  glory;  but  riches 
power,    honour,   command,   and  glory, 
should  have  no  charms,  but  as  accompa- 
nied with  the  affection  of  his  prince.  He 
should,  methinks,  be  popular  because  a 
favourite,  and  a  favourite  because  popular. 
Were  it  not  to  make  the  character  too 
imaginary,  I  would  give  him  sovereignty 
over  some  foreign  territory,  and  make  him 
esteem  that  an  empty  addition  without  the 
kind  regards  of  his  own  prince.    One  may 
merely  have  an  idea  of  a  man  thus  com- 

*  TV  colour*  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at 
Blenheim,  in  1704.  were  fixed  up  in  \v>ttmintter  hall 
after  having  been  carried  in  proceaaion  through  the 
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posed  and  circumstantiated,  and  if  he  were 
so  made  for  power  without  a  capacity  of 
giving  jealousy,  he  would  be  also  glorious 
without  the  possibility  of  receiving  dis- 
grace. This  humility  and  this  importance 
must  make  his  glory  immortal. 

These  thoughts  arc  apt  to  draw  me  bc- 
vond  the  usual  length  of  this  paper;  but  if 
I  could  suppose  such  rhapsodies  could  out- 
Ijvc  the  common  fate  of  ordinary  things,  I 
would  say  these  sketches  and  faint  images 
of  glorv  were  drawn  in  August,  1711,  when 
John  I)uke  of  Marlborough  pMwtfi  th:it  me- 
morable march  wherein  he  took  the  French 
lines  without  bloodshed.  ,  T. 


No.  HO.]    Friday,  Jugust  10,  1711. 

 Aniinum  curia  nunc  hue.  nnnr  dividit  llluc. 

nrg.  JEm.  iv.2S5. 

Tbi*  way  and  that  the  anxiou*  mind  it  torn. 

When  I  acquaint  my  reader,  that  I  have 
many  other  letters  not  yet  acknowledged, 
I  believe  he  will  own,  what  I  have  a  mind 
he  should  believe,  that  I  have  no  small 
charge  upon  me,  but  am  a  person  of  some 
consequence  in  this  world.  I  shall  there- 
fore employ  the  present  hour  only  in  read- 
ing petitions  in  the  order  as  follows. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  lost  so  much 
time  alrcadv,  that  I  desire,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt hereof,  you  will  sit  down  immediately 
and  give  me'  vour  answer.    And  I  would 
know  of  you  whether  a  pretender  of  mine 
really  loves  me.    As  well  as  I  can  I  will 
flescrfbe  his  manners.    When  he  sees  me 
is  always  talking  of  constancy,  but  vouch- 
safes to  visit  me  but  once  a  fortnight,  and 
then  he  is  alwavs  in  haste  to  be  gone. 
W  hen  1  am  sick,  1  hear  he  says  he  is  migh- 
tily concerned,  but  neither  comes  nor  sends, 
because,  as  he  tells  his  acquaintance  with  a 
sigh,  he  does  not  care  to  let  me  know  all 
the  power  I  have  over  him,  and  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  him  to  live  without  roe. 
When  he  leaves  the  town  he  writes  once 
in  six  weeks,  desires  to  hear  from  me, 
complains  of  the  torment  of  absence,  speaks 
of  flames,  tortures,  languishings,  and  ccsta* 
sirs.  He  has  the  cant  of  an  impatient  lover, 
but  keeps  the  pace  of  a  lukewarm  one. 
You  know  I  must  not  go  faster  than  he 
does,  and  to  move  at  this  rate  is  as  tedious 
as  counting  a  great  clock.    But  you  are  to 
know  he  is  rich,  and  my  mother  says,  as  he 
is  slow  he  is  sure;  he  will  love  me  long  if  he 
love  me  little:  but  I  appeal  to  you  whether 
he  loves  at  all.   Your  neglected  humble 
servant,  LYDIA  NOVELL.' 

*  All  these  fellows  who  have  money  are 
extremely  saucy  and  cold;  pray,  sir,  tell 
them  of  it.' 


«  Mr.  Spectator,— I  have  been  delight- 
ed with  nothing  more  through  the  whole 
course  of  your  writings  than  the  substantial 
account  you  lately  gave  of  wit,  and  1  could 


wish  you  would  take  some  other  opportu- 
nity to  express  further  the  corrupt  taste 
the  age  has  run  into;  which  I  am  chiefly 
apt  to  attribute  to  the  pre  valency  of  a  few 
popular  authors,  whose  merit  in  some  re- 
spects has  given  a  sanction  to  their  faults 
in  others.    Thus  the  imitators  of  Milton 
seem  to  place  all  the  excellency  of  that  sort 
of  writing  either  in  the  uncouth  or  antique 
words,  or  something  else  which  was  highh 
vicious,  though  pardonable  in  that  great 
man.    The  admirers  of  what  we  call  point, 
or  turn,  look  upon  it  as  the  particular  hap- 
piness to  which  Cowley,  Ovid,  and  others, 
owe  their  reputation,  and  therefore  endea- 
vour to  imitate  them  only  in  such  instances. 
What  is  just,  proper,  and  natural,  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  question  with  them,  but  l>> 
what  means  a  quaint  antithesis  may  be 
brought  about,  how  one  word  may  be  made 
to  look  two  ways,  and  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  forced  allusion.    Now  though 
such  authors  appear  to  me  to  resemble 
those  who  make  themselves  fine,  instead 
of  being  well-dressed,  or  graceful;  yet  the 
mischief  is,  that  these  beauties  in  them, 
which  I  call  blemishes,  are  thought  to  pro- 
ceed from  luxuriance  of  fancy,  and  over- 
flowing of  good  sense.    In  one  word,  they 
have  the  character  of  Ix-ing  too  witty:  but 
if  you  would  acquaint  the  world  they  are 
not  witty  at  all,  ycu  would,  among  man\ 
others,  oblige,  sir,  your  most  benevolent 
reader,  K.  D. ' 

'  Sir, — I  am  a  young  woman,  and  reckon- 
ed pretty;  therefore  you  will  pardon  me 
that  I  trouble  you  to  decide  a  wager  be- 
tween me  and  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  is  al- 
ways contradicting  one  because  he  under- 
stands Latin:  pray,  sir,  is  Dimple  spelt 
with  a  single  or  a  double  P  ?  I  am,  sir, 
your  very  humble  serv  ant, 

•BETTY  S.U'NTER.' 

«  Prav,  sir,  direct  thus,  "  To  the  kind 
Querist,"  and  leave  it  at  Mr.  LUlic's,  for  I 
do  not  care  to  be  known  in  the  thing  at  all. 
I  am,  sir,  again,  your  humble  serv  ant.' 

•Mr.  Spectator,— I  must  needs  tell 
you  there  arc  several  of  your  papers  I  do 
not  much  like.  You  are  often  so  nice,  then 
is  no  enduring  you ;  and  so  learned,  there  is  n<  > 
understanding' vou.  What  have  you  to  d<> 
with  our  petticoats?  Your  humble  servant, 
1  •  PAKTHENOPE.' 

'Mr.  Spectator,— I /ast  night,  as  I 
was  walking  in  the  Park,  1  met  a  couple 
of  friends.  "  Pr'ythcr,  Jack,"  says  one  ot 
them,  "  let  us  go 'drink  a  fclass  of  wine,  for 
I  am  fit  for  nothing  else."  This  put  me 
upon  reflecting  on  the  many  miscarriages 
which  happen  in  conversations  over  wine, 
when  men  go  to  the  bottle  to  remove  such 
humours  as  it  onlv  stirs  up  and  awakens. 
This  I  could  not  attribute  more  to  anv 
thing  than  to  the  humour  of  putting  com- 
pany upon  others  which  men  do  not  like-, 
themselves.    Pray,  sir,  declare  in  your 
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papers,  that  he  who  is  a  troublesome  com- 
panion to  himself,  will  not  be  an  agreeable 
one  to  others.  Let  people  reason  them- 
selves into  good  humour,  before  thev  im- 
pose themselves  upon  their  friends.  Pray, 
sir,  be  as  eloquent  as  you  can  upon  this 
subject,  and  do  human  life  so  much  good, 
as  to  argue  powerfully,  that  it  is  not  everv 
one  that  can  swallow'  who  is  fit  to  drink 
a  glass  of  wine.  Your  most  humble  ser- 
vant* 

*Sir, — I  this  morning  cast  my  eye  upon 
vour  paper  concerning  trie  expence  of  time. 
You  are  very  obliging  to  the  women,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  not  young  and  past 
gallantry,  by  touching  so  gently  upon  gam- 
ing: therefore  I  hope  you  do*  not  think  it 
wrong  to  employ  a  little  leisure  time  in  that 
diversi 'Mi;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  you 
say  something  upon  the  behaviour  of  some 
of  the  female  gamesters. 

'  I  have  observed  ladies,  who  in  all  other 
respects  are  gentle,  good-humoured,  and 
the  very  pinks  of  good-breeding;  who  as 
soon  as  the  ombre-table  is  called  for  and 
sit  down  to  their  business,  are  immediately 
transmigrated  into  the  veriest  wasps  in 
nature. 

'  You  must  know  I  keep  my  temper, 
and  win  their  money;  but  am  out  of  coun- 
tenance to  take  it,  it  makes  them  so  very 
uneasy.  Be  pleased,  dear  sir,  to  instruct 
them  to  lose  with  a  better  grace,  and  you 
will  oblige,  Yours, 

■  RACHEL  BASTOi* 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — Your  kindness  to 
Leonora,  in  one  of  your  papers,  has  given 
me  encouragement  to  do  myself  the  honour 
of  writing  to  you.  The  great  rcgurd  you 
have  so  often  expressed  for  the  instruction 
and  improvement  of  our  sex  will  I  hope,  in 
vour  own  opinion,  sufficiently  excuse  me 
from  making  any  apology  for  the  imperti- 
nence of  this  letter.  The  great  desire  I 
have  to  embellish  my  mind  with  some  of 
those  graces  which  you  say  are  so  becom- 
ing, and  which  you  assert  reading  helps  us 
to,  has  made  nu  umas\  until  I  am  put  in  a 
capacity  of  attaining  them.  This,  sir,  I 
shall  never  think  myself  in,  until  you  shall 
be  pleased  to  recommend  some  author  or 
authors  to  my  pcnisal. 

*  I  thought,  indeed,  when  I  first  cast  my 
eye  on  Leonora's  letter,  that  I  should  have 
had  no  occasion  for  requesting  it  of  you; 
l*it,  to  my  very  great  concern,  I  found  on 
the  perusal  of  that  Spectator,  I  was  en- 
tirely disappointed,  and  am  as  much  at  a 
loss  how  to  make  use  of  my  time  for  that 
end  as  ever.    Pray,  sir,  oblige  me  at  least 
u  ith  one  scene,  as  you  were  pleased  to  en- 
tertain Leonora  with  your  prologue.  I 
write  to  you  not  only  my  own  sentiments, 
but  also  those  of  several  others  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  arc  as  little  pleased  with 
the  ordinary  manner  of  spending  one's  time 
as  myself;  and  if  a  fervent  desire  after 
knowledge,  and  a  great  sense  of  our  pre- 


J  sent  ignorance,  may  be  thought  a  good 
J  presage  and  earnest  of  improvement,  you 
may  look  upon  your  time  you  shall  bestow 
in  answering  this  request  not  thrown  away 
to  no  purpose.  And  I  cannot  but  add", 
that  unless  you  have  a  particular  and  more 
than  ordinary  regard  for  Leonora,  I  have 
a  better  title  to  your  favour  than  she :  since 
I  do  not  content  myself  with  tea-table  read- 
ing of  your  papers,  but  it  is  my  entertain- 
ment very  often  when  alone  in  my  closet. 
To  show  you  I  am  capable  of  improvement, 
and  hate  flattery,  I  acknowledge  I  do  not 
like  some  of  your  papers;  but  even  there  I 
am  readier  to  call  in  question  mv  own  shal- 
low understanding  than  Mr.  Spectator's 
profound  judgment.  I  am  sir,  your  already 
(and  in  hopes  of  being  more  vour)  obliged 
servant,  PARTH1.N1A.' 

This  last  letter  is  written  with  so  urgent 
and  serious  an  air,  that  I  cannot  but  think 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  comply  with  her 
commands,  which  I  shall  do  very  suddenly. 

T. 


No.  141.]    Saturday,  jiugust  11,  1711. 

 Migravit  ab  aure  volnpta* 

Omnia   Hot.  Lib.  I.  Ep  it.  167. 

Tame,  that  rlrrnn!  wamWi-r,  that  fli*a 

From  brailn  tn  tare,  and  now  trout  earn  to  ey^a. 

In  the  present  emptiness  of  the  town,  1 
have  several  applications  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  players,  to  admit  suffering  to 
pass  for  acting^  They  in  very  obliging 
terms  desire  me  to  let  a  fall  on  the  ground, 
a  stumble,  or  a  good  slap  on  the  back,  be 
reckoned  a  jest.  These  gambols  1  shall 
tolerate  for  a  season,  because  I  hope  the 
evil  cannot  continue  longer  than  until  the 
people  of  condition  and  taste  return  to 
town.  The  mctluxl  some  time  ago,  was  to 
entertain  that  part  of  the  audience,  who 
have  no  faculty  above  eye-sight,  with  rope- 
dancers  and  tumblers;  which  was  a  way 
discreet  enough,  because  it  prevented  con- 
fusion, and  distinguished  such  as  could 
show  all  the  postures  which  the  body  is 
capable  of,  from  those  who  were  to  repre- 
sent all  the  passions  to  which  the  mind  is 
subject.  Rut  though  this  was  prudently 
settled,  corporeal  and  intellectual  actors 
ought  to  be  kept  at  a  still  wider  distance 
than  to  appear  on  the  same  stage  at  all: 
for  which  reason  I  must  propose  some 
methods  for  the  improvement  of  the  bear- 
garden, by  dismissing  all  bodily  actors  to 
that  quarter. 

In  cases  of  greater  moment,  where  men 
appear  in  public,  the  consequence  and  im- 
portance of  the  thing  can  bear  them  out. 
And  though  a  pleader  or  preacher  is  hoarse 
or  awkward,  the  weight  of  their  matter 
commands  respect  and  attention;  but  in 
theatrical  speaking,  if  the  performer  is  not 
exactly  proper  and  graceful,  he  is  utterly 
ridiculous.    In  cases  where  there  is  little 
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else  expected,  but  the  pleasure  of  the  ears 
and  eves,  the  least  diminution  of  that  plea- 
sure is  the  highest  offence.     In  acting, 
barely  to  perform  the  part  is  not  com- 
mendable, but  to  be  the  least  out  is  con 
temptible.    To  avoid  these  difficulties  and 
delicacies,  I  am  informed,  that  while  I  was 
out  of  town,  the  actors  have  flown  into  the 
air,  and  plaved  such  pranks,  and  run  such 
hazards,  that  none  but  the  servants  of  the 
fire-office,  tilers,  and  masons,  could  have 
been  able  to  perform  the  like.  •  The  author 
of  the  following  letter,  it  seems,  has  been  of 
the  audience  at  one  of  these  entertainments, 
and  has  accordingly  complained  to  me  upon 
it;  but  I  think  he  has  been  to  the  utmost 
degree  severe  against  what  is  exceptiona 
ble  in  the  plav  he  mentions,  without  dwell 
ing  so  much  as  he  might  have  done  on  the 
author's  most  excellent  talent  of  humour. 
The  pleasant  pictures  he  has  drawn  of  life 
should  have  been  more  kindly  mentioned, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  banishes  his 
witches,  who  are  too  dull  devils  to  be  at 
tacked  with  so  much  warmth. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— Upon  a  report  that 
Moll  White  had  followed  you  to  town,  and 
was  to  act  a  part  in  the  Lancashire  Witches, 
I  went  last  week  to  see  that  play.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  sit  next  to  a  country  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  neighbour  (as  he  said)  of 
Sir  Roger's,  who  pretended  to  show  her  to 
us  in  one  of  the  dances.  There  was  witch- 
craft enough  in  the  entertainment  almost  to 
incline  me  to  believe  him;  Ben  Johnson 
was  almost  lame;  young  Bullock  f  narrowly 
saved  his  neck;  the  audience  was  astonish- 
ed, and  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  per- 
son of  worth,  whom  I  would  have  bowed  to 
in  the  pit,  at  two  yards*  distance  did  not 
know  me. 

•  If  you  were  what  the  country-people 
reported  you,  a  white  witch,  I  could  have 
wished  you  had  been  there  to  have  exor- 
cised that  rabble  of  broomsticks,  with  which 
we  were  haunted  for  above  three  hours.  I 
could  have  allowed  them  to  set  Clod  in  the 
tree,  to  have  scared  the  sportsmen,  plagued 
the  justice,  and  emploved  honest  Teaguc 
with  his  holy  water.  This  was  the  proper 
use  of  them  in  comedy,  if  the  author  had 
stopped  here;  but  I  cannot  conceive  what 
relation  the  sacrifice  of  the  black  lamb, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship  to  the 
devil.t  have  to  the  business  of  mirth  and 
humour.  _ 

« The  gentleman  who  writ  this  play,  and 
has  drawn  some  characters  in  it  very  justly, 
appears  to  have  been  misled  in  his  witch- 
craft by  an  unwary  following  the  inimitable 
Shakspcarc.  The  incantations  in  Macbeth 
have  a  solemnity  admirably  adapted  to  the 

•  Allodia*  to  BhadwHrs  comedy  of  the  LmimMn 
Witches,  which  being  considered  a  p*rty  play.  had  a 
food  run  at  thii«  time.  It  was  advertised  for  the  very 
night  in  which  t  hi*  Number  if  dated. 

J  The  name*  of  two  actor*  then  upon  the  'tag*. 
1  Diflrrcnt  incidents  in  the  play  of  the  Lancashire 
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occasion  of  that  tragedy,  and  fill  the  mind 
with  a  suitable  horror;  besides  that  the 
witches  are  a  part  of  the  story  itself,  as  we 
find  it  vcrv  particularly  related  in  Hector 
Boetius,  from  whom  he  seems  to  have  taken 
it.  This  therefore  is  a  proper  machine, 
where  the  business  is  dark,  horrid,  and 
bloodv;  but  is  extremely  foreign  from  the 
affair'  of  comedv.  Subjects  of  this  kind, 
which  are  in  themselves  disagreeable,  can 
at  no  time  become  entertaining,  but  by 
passing  through  an  imagination  like  Shak- 
speare's  to  form  them;  for  which  reason 
Mr.  Drvdcn  would  not  allow  even  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  capable  of  imitating 
him. 

•'  But  Shakspeare's  mnfic  could  not  copied  he: 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he" 

«I  should  not,  however,  have  troubled 
vou  with  these  remarks,  if  there  were  not 
something  else  in  this  comedy,  which  wants 
to  be  exorcised  more  than  the  witches:  I 
mean  the  freedom  of  some  passages,  which 
I  should  have  overlooked,  if  I  liad  not  ob- 
served that  those  jests  can  raise  the  loudest 
mirth,  though  they  are  painful  to  right 
sense,  and  an  outrage  upon  modesty. 

•  We  must  attribute  such  liberties  to  the 
taste  of  that  age:  but  indeed  by  such  re- 
presentations a  poet  sacrifices  the  best  part 
of  his  audience  to  the  worst;  and,  as  one 
would  think,  neglects  the  boxes,  to  write 
to  the  orange-wenches. 

'I  must  not  conclude  till  I  have  taken 
notice  of  the  moral  with  which  this  comedy 
ends.  The  two  young  ladies  having  giv  en 
a  notable  example  of  out-witting  those  who 
had  a  right  in  the  disposal  of  them,  and 
marrying  without  consent  of  parents,  one 
of  the  injured  parties,  who  is  easilv  recon- 
ciled, winds  up  all  with  this  remark, 


[Vfign  whate'er  we  will, 
There  is  a  fate  which  over-rules  ns  still."} 

'  We  are  to  suppose  that  the  gallants  are 
men  of  merit,  but  if  they  had  been  rakes, 
the  excuse  might  have  served  as  well. 
Hans  Carvel's  wife  was  of  the  same  princi- 
ple, but  has  expressed  it  with  a  delicacy 
which  shows  she  is  not  serious  in  her  i 
cuse,  but  in  a  sort  of  humorous  philosophy 
turns  off  the  thought  of  her  guilt,  and  says 

"  That  if  weak  women  go  astray. 
Their  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  they." 

♦This  no  doubt  is  a  full  reparation,  and 
dismisses  the  audience  with  very  edifying 
impressions. 

♦These  things  fall  under  a  province  vou 
have  partlv  pursued  already,  and  therefore 
demands  v'our  animadversion,  for  the  regu- 
lating so  noble  an  entertainment  as  that  of 
the  stage.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  all 
who  write  for  it  hereafter  would  raise  their 
genius  bv  the  ambition  of  pleasing  people 
of  the  best  understanding;  and  leave  others, 
who  show  nothing  of  the  human  species  but 

,  ■   ■   i 

§Tke  concluding  distich  of  Shadwell'i  play. 
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risibility,  to  seek  their  diversion  at  the 
bear-garden,  or  some  other  privileged 
place,  where  reason  and  good  manners 
nave  no  right  to  disturb  them. 

« August  8,  1711.  I  am,  &c* 

T. 


Na  142.]    Monday,  Jtigust  13,  1711. 

Irrunta  t.-ri.'t  copula—    Ihr.  Lib.  1.  Od  xiii.  33. 
Whom  lorc'i  unbroken  bond  unites. 

Thf.  following  letters  being  genuine,  and 
the  images  of  a  worthy  passion,  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  the  old  lady's  admonition  to  my- 
self, and  the  representation  of  her  own  hap- 
piness, a  place  in  my  writings. 

'August  9,  1711. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  now  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  my  age,  and  read  you 
with  approbation;  but  niethinks  you  do  not 
strike  at  the  mot  of  the  greatest  evil  in  life, 
which  is  the  false  notion  of  gallantry  in  lore. 
It  is,  and  has  long  been,  upon  a  vcrv  ill 
foot;  but  I  who  have  been  a  wife  forty 
years,  and  was  bred  up  in  a  way  that  has 
made  me  ever  since  verv  happy,  sec 
through  the  folly  of  it  fn  a  word,  sir, 
when  I  was  a  young  woman,  all  who 
avoided  the  vices  of  the  age  were  verv 
carefully  educated,  and  all  fantastical  ob- 
jects were  turned  out  of  our  sight.  The 
tapestry-hangings,  with  the  great  and  ve- 
nerable simplicity  of  the  scripture  stories, 
had  better  effects  than  now  the  loves  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  or  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
m  your  fine  present  prints.  The  gentle- 
man I  am  married  to,  made  love  to  me  in 
rapture,  but  it  was  the  rapture  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  man  of  honour,  not  a  romantic 
hero  or  a  whining  coxcomb.  This  put  our 
life  upon  a  right  basis.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  our  regard  one  to  another,  I  enclose 
to  you  several  of  his  letters  writ  forty  years 
ago,  when  my  lover;  and  one  writ  the  other 
dav,  after  so  many  years  cohabitation. 

•Your  servant,  ANDROMACHE.' 

"August  7,  1671. 
"Madam, — If  my  vigilance,  and  ten 
thousand  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  re- 
pose, could  have  anv  force,  you  last  night 
slept  in  security,  and  had  every  good  angel 
in  your  attendance.    To  have  my  thoughts 
ever  fixed  on  you,  to  live  in  constant  fear 
of  every  accident  to  which  human  life  is 
liable,  and  to  send  up  my  hourly  prayers 
to  avert  them  from  you:  I  say,  madam, 
thus  to  think,  and  thus  to  suffer,  is  what  I 
do  for  her  who  is  in  pain  at  my  approach, 
and  calls  all  my  Render  sorrow  imperti- 
nence.   Yon  are  now  before  my  eves,  my 
eyes  that  are  readv  to  flow  with  tenderness, 
but  cannot  give  relief  to  my  gushing  heart, 
that  dictates  what  I  am  how  saying,  and 
yearns  to  tell  you  all  its  achings.  '  How  art 
thou,  oh  my  soul,  stolen  from  thyself!  how 


is  all  my  attention  broken!  my  books  are 
blank  paper,  and  my  friends  intruders.  I 
have  no  hope  of  quiet  but  from  your  pity. 
To  grant  it  would  make  more  for  your 
triumph.  To  give  pain  is  the  tvranny,  to 
make  happy  the  true  empire  of  beauty.  If 
you  would  consider  aright,  you  would  find 
an  agreeable  change  in  dismissing  the  at- 
tendance of  a  slave,  to  receive  the  com- 
plaisance of  a  companion.  I  bear  the  former 
in  hopes  of  the  latter  condition.  As  I  live 
in  chains  without  murmuring  at  the  power 
which  inflicts  them,  so  I  could  enjoy  free- 
dom without  forgetting  the  mercy  that  gave 
it  I  am,  Madam,  your  most  devoted,  most 
obedient  servant"* 

•  Though  I  made  him  no  declarations  in 
his  favour,  you  sec  he  had  hopes  of  me 
when  he  writ  this  in  the  month  following. 

"September  3,  1671. 
'*  Madam, — Before  the  light  this  morning 
dawned  upon  the  earth,  I  awaked,  and  lav 
in  expectation  of  its  return,  not  that  it  could 
give  any  new  sense  of  joy  to  me,  but  as  I 
hoped  it  would  bless  vou  with  its  cheerful 
tut  i ,  after  a  quiet  which  I  w^hed  you  last 
night.  If  mv  pravers  are  heard,  the  day 
appeared  with  all  the  influence  of  a  merciful 
Creator  upon  your  person  and  actions.  Let 
others,  my  lovely  charmer,  talk  of  a  blind 
being  that  disposes  their  hearts,  I  contemn 
their  low  images  of  love.  I  have  not  a 
thought  which  relates  to  vou,  that  I  can- 
not with  confidence  beseech  the  All-seeing 
Power  to  bless  me  in.  May  he  direct  you 
in  all  your  steps,  and  reward  your  inno- 
cence, your  sanctity  of  manners,"  ycur  pru- 
dent youth,  and  becoming  piety,  with  the 
continuance  of  his  grace  and  protection. 
This  is  an  unusual  language  to  ladies;  but 
you  have  a  mind  elevated  above  the  giddv 
notions  of  a  sex  in  snared  by  flattery  ana 
misled  by  a  false  and  short  adoration  into  a 
solid  and  long  contempt.  Beauty,  my  fairest 
creature,  palls  in  the  possession,  but  I  love 
also  your  mind:  your  soul  is  as  dear  to  mc 
as  my  own ;  and  if  the  advantages  of  a  li- 
beral education,  some  knowledge,  and  as 
much  contempt  of  the  world,  joined  with 
the  endeavours  towards  a  life  of  strict  vir- 
tue and  religion,  can  qualifv  me  to  raise 
new  ideas  in  a  breast  so  well  disposed  as 
your's  is,  our  days  will  pass  away  with  joy; 
and  old  age,  instead  of  introducing  melan- 
choly prospects  of  decay,  give  us  hope  of 
eternal  youth  in  a  better  life.  I  have  but 
few  minutes  from  the  duty  of  my  employ- 
ment to  write  in,  and  without  time  to  read 
over  what  I  have  writ  therefore  beseech 
you  to  pardon  the  first  hints  of  my  mind, 
which  I  have  expressed  in  so  little  order.  ■ 
I  am,  dearest  creature,  your  most  obedient 
most  devoted  servant" 


*  Thii  and  the  followint  letters  in  thm  Number  art 
all  p'nuine,  having  been  written  by  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

t<<  Vi<<  Heaitodi  in  rwarti  Ladj  Btm/k  —  rv<  hiwwb 
Letter*,  Vol.  II. 
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'  The  two  next  were  written  after  the  | 
day  of  our  marriage  was  fixed. 

"September  25,  1671. 
"Madam, — It  is  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  in  love,  and  yet  attend  bu- 
siness. As  for  me,  all  that  speak  to  me 
find  me  out,  and  I  must  lock  myself  up,  or 
other  people  will  do  it  far  me.  A  gentle- 
man asked  me  this  morning,  *  What  news 
from  Holland,'  and  1  answered,  'She  is 
exquisitely  handsome.'  Another  desired 
to  know  when  I  had  been  last  at  Windsor. 
I  replied,  'She  designs  to  go  with  roe.' 
Pr'ythee.  allow  me  at  least  to  kiss  your 
hand  before  the  appointed  day,  that  my 
mind  may  be  in  some  composure.  Mc- 
thinks  1  could  write  a  volume  to  you,  but 
all  the  language  on  earth  would  fail  in  say- 
ing how  much,  and  with  what  disinterested 
passion,  I  am  ever  your's." 

"  Sept.  30,  1671,  7  in  the  morning. 
"Dear  Creature, — Next  to  the  in- 
fluence of  heaven,  I  am  to  thank  you  that 
I  see  the  returning  day  with  pleasure.  To 
pass  my  evenings  in  so  sweet  a  conversa- 
tion, and  have  the  esteem  of  a  woman  of 
-  your  merit,  has  in  it  a  peculiarity  of  happi- 
ness no  more  to  be  expressed  than  returned. 
But  I  am,  my  lovely  creature  contented 
to  be  on  the  obliged  side,  and  to  employ 
all  my  days  in  new  endeavours  to  convince 
you  and  all  the  world  of  the  sense  I  have 
of  your  condescension  in  choosing,  Madam, 
your  most  faithful,  most  obedient  humble 
servant." 

'  He  was,  when  he  writ  the  following 
letter,  as  agreeable  and  pleasant  a  man  as 
any  in  England. 

"  October  20,  1671. 
"  Madam, — I  beg  pardon  that  mv  paper 
•s  not  finer,  but  I  am  forced  to  write  from 
a  coffee-house  where  I  am  attending  about 
business.  There  is  a  dirty  crowd  of  busy 
faces  all  around  me  talking'of  money,  while 
all  my  ambition,  all  my  wealth,  is  love; 
love,  which  animates  my  heart,  sweetens 
my  humour,  enlarges  my  soul,  and  affects 
every  action  of  mv  life.  It  is  to  my  lovely 
charmer,  I  owe  that  many  noble  ideas  arc 
continually  affixed  to  my  words  and  actions: 
it  is  the  natural  effect  of  that  generous  pas- 
sion to  create  in  the  admirers  some  simili- 
tude of  the  object  admired;  thus  my  dear 
am  I  ever)'  day  to  improve  from  so  sweet  a 
companion.  Look  up,  my  fair  one,  to  that 
heaven  which  made  thee  such,  and  join 
with  me  to  implore  its  influence  on  our  ten- 
der innocent  hours,  and  beseech  the  author 
of  love  to  bless  the  rites  he  has  ordained, 
and  mingle  with  our  happiness  a  just  sense 
of  (Kir  transient  condition,  and  a  resignation 
to  his  will,  which  only  can  regulate  our 
minds  to  a  steady  endeavour  to  please  him 
and  each  other.  I  am,  for  ever,  your 
faithful  servant"  3 

•  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  letters 


[No.  143. 

at  this  time,  but  if  you  saw  the  poor  with- 
ered hand  which  sends  you  these  minutes, 
I  am  sure  you  will  smile  to  think  that  there 
is  one  who  is  so  gallant  as  to  speak  of  it 
still  as  so  welcome  a  present,  after  forty 
years'  possession  of  the  woman  whom  he 
writes  to. 

"June  23,  1711. 
"  Madam, — I  heartily  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  omission  to  write  yesterday.  It  was 
no  failure  of  my  tender  regard  for  you;  but 
having  been  very  much  perplexed  in  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  my  last,  made 
me  determine  to  suspend  speaking  of  it 
until  1  came  myself.  But  my  lovely  crea- 
ture, know  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  age,  or 
misfortune,  or  anv  other  accident  which 
hangs  over  human  life,  to  take  from  me  the 
pleasing  esteem  I  have  for  you,  or  the  me- 
mory of  the  bright  figure  you  appeared  in, 
when  your  gave  your  hand  and  heart  to. 
Madam,  your  most  grateful  husband,  and 
obedient  servant"  T. 


No.  143.]    Tuetday,  jlugutt  14,  1711. 

Nob  wt  vivere,  wd  vakre.  vita. 

Mmrtiat,  Epifr  In.  9. 

For  life  it  only  life,  when  West  with  health. 

It  is  an  unreasonable  thing  some  men 
expect  of  their  acquaintance.  They  are 
ever  complaining  that  they  are  out  of  order, 
or  displeased,  or  they  know  not  how,  and 
are  so  far  from  letting  that  be  a  reason  for 
retiring  to  their  own  homes,  that  tkey 
make  it  their  argument  for  coming  into 
company.  What  has  any  bodv  to  do  with 
accounts  of  a  man's  being  indisposed  but 
his  physician?  If  a  man  laments  in  com- 
pany, where  the  rest  arc  in  humour  enough 
to  enjoy  themselves,  he  should  not  take  it 
ill  if  a  servant  is  ordered  to  present  him 
with  a  porringer  of  caudle  or  posset-drink, 
by  wav  of  admonition  that  he  go  home  to 
bed.  That  part  of  life  which  we  ordinarily 
understand  by  the  word  conversation,  is  an 
indulgence  to  the  sociable  part  of  our 
make;  and  should  incline  us  to  bring  our 
proportion  of  good-will  or  good-humour 
among  the  friends  we  meet  with,  and  not 
to  trouble  them  with  relations  which  must 
of  necessity  oblige  them  to  a  real  or  feigned 
affliction.  Cares,  distresses,  diseases,  unea- 
sinesses, and  dislikes  of  our  own,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  obtruded  upon  our  friends.  If 
we  would  consider  how  little  of  this  vicis- 
situde of  motion  and  rest  which  we  call  life, 
is  spent  with  satisfaction,  we  should  be 
more  tender  of  our  friends,  than  to  bring 
them  little  sorrows  which  do  not  belong  to 
them.  There  is  no  real  life  but  cheerful 
life;  therefore  valetudinarians  should  be 
sworn,  before  they  enter  into  company,  not 
to  say  a  word  of  themselves  until  the  meet- 
ing breaks  up.  It  is  not  here  pretended, 
that  we  should  be  always  sitting  with 
chaplets  of  flowers  round  our  heads,  or  be 
crowned  with  roses  in  order  to  make  our 
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entertainment  agreeable  to  us;  but  if  (as  it  t 
is  usually  observ  ed)  they  who  resolve  to  be 
merry,  seldom  are  so,  it  will  be  much  more 
unlikely  for  us  to  be  well-pleased,  if  they 
are  admitted  who  are  always  complaining  ! 
they  arc  s  id.    Whatever  we  do,  we  should  i 
keep  up  the  cheerfulness  of  our  spirits,  and  ; 
never  let  them  sink  below  an  inclination  at 
least  to  be  well-pleased.    The  way  of  this, 
ia  to  keep  our  bodies  in  exercise,  our  minds 
at  e  lse.  That  insipid  state  wherein  neither 
are  in  vigour,  is  not  to  be  accounted  any  part 
of  our  portion  of  being.  When  we  are  in  the 
satisfaction  of  some  innocent  pleasure,  or 
pursuit  of  some  laudable  design,  we  arc  in 
the  possession  of  life,  of  human  life.  For- 
tune will  k'i\c  us  disappointments  enough, 
and  nature  is  attended  with  infirmities 
enough,  without  our  adding  to  the  unhappy 
side  of  our  account  by  our  spleen  or  ill- 
humour.  Poor  Cottilus,  among  so  many  real 
evils,  a  chronical  distemper  and  a  narrow 
fortune,  is  never  heard  to  complain.  That 
equal  spirit  of  his,  which  any  man  may 
have,  that  like  him  will  conquer  pride, 
vanity,  and  affectation,  and  follow  nature, 
is  not  to  be  broken,  because  it  has  no  points 
to  contend  for.    To  be  anxious  for  nothing 
bat  what  nature  demands  as  necessary,  if 
it  is  not  the  way  to  an  estate,  is  the  way  to 
what  men  aim  at  by  getting  an  estate. 
This  temper  will  preserve  health  in  the 
body,  as  well  as  tranquillitv  in  the  mind. 
Cottilus  sees  the  world  in  a  hurry,  with  the 
same  scorn  that  a  sober  person  sees  a  man 
drunk.    Had  he  lieen  contented  with  what 
he  ought  to  have  been,  how  could,  says  he, 
such  a  one  have  met  with  such  a  dis- 
appointment?   If  another  had  valued  his 
mistress  for  what  he  ought  to  have  loved 
her,  he  had  not  !>cen  in  her  power.    If  her 
v  irtue  had  had  a  part  of  his  passion,  her 
levity  had  been  his  cure;  she  could  not 
then  have  been  false  and  amiable  at  the 
same  time. 

Since  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  con- 
stant health,  let  us  endeavour  at  such  a 
temper  as  mav  be  our  best  support  in  the 
dec  iv  «  f  it.  Uranius  has  arrived  at  that 
composure  of  scul,  and  wrought  himself  up 
to  such  a  neglect  of  every  thing  with  which 
the  generality  cf  mankind  is  enchanted, 
that  nothing  but  acute  pains  can  give  him 
disturbance,  and  against  those  too  he  will 
tell  his  intimate  friends  he  has  a  secret 
which  gives  him  present  ease.  Uranius  is 
so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  another  life,  and 
endeavours  s.)  sincerely  to  secure  an  in- 
terest in  it,  that  he  looks  upon  pain  but  as 
a  quickening  of  his  pace  to  a  home  where 
he  shall  be  better  provided  for  than  in  his 
present  apartment.  Instead  of  the  me- 
lancholy views  which  others,  are  apt  to 
give  themselves,  he  will  tell  you  that  he 
has  forgot  he  is  mortal,  nor  wilt  he  think  of 
himself  as  such.  He  thinks  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  he  entered  into  an  eternal  l>eing; 
;uul  the  short  article  of  death  he  will  not 
w  an  interruption  of  lite;  since  that 


moment  is  not  of  half  the  duration  as  is 
his  ordinary  sleep.  Thus  is  his  being  one 
uniform  and  consistent  series  of  cheerful 
diversions  and  moderate  cares,  without  fear 
or  hope  of  futurity.  Health  to  him  is  more 
than  pleasure  to  another  man,  and  sickness 
less  affecting  to  him  than  indisposition  is 
to  others. 

I  must  confess,  if  one  does  not  regard 
life  after  this  manner,  none  but  idiots  can 
p  iss  it  away  with  anv  tolerable  patience. 
Take  a  fine  lady  who  is  of  a  delicate 
frame,  and  you  may  observe,  from  the  hour 
she  rises,  a  certain  weariness  of  all  that 
passes  abcut  her.  I  know  more  thsin  one 
who  is  ranch  t«*>  nice  to  be  quite  alive. 
They  are  sick  of  such  strange  frightful 
people  that  they  meet;  one  is  so  awkward, 
and  another  so' disagreeable,  that  it  looks 
like  a  penance  to  breathe  the  same  air  with 
them.  You  see  this  is  so  very  true,  that 
a  great  part  of  ceremony  and  gtxxl-breed- 
ing  among  the  ladies  turns  upon  their  un- 
easiness; and  I  will  undertake,  if  the  how- 
d'ye-servnnts  of  our  women  were  to  make 
a  weekly  bill  of  sickness,  as  the  parish 
clerks  do  of  mortality,  you  would  not  find, 
in  an  account  of  seven  days,  one  in  thirty 
that  wus  not  downright  sick  or  indisposed, 
or  but  a  very  little  better  than  she  was, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  certain  that  to  enjoy  life  and  health 
as  a  constant  feast,  we  should  not  think 
pleasure  necessary,  but  if  possible,  to  ar- 
rive at  an  equality  of  mind.  It  is  as  mean 
to  be  overjoyed  upon  occasions  of  good  for- 
tune, as  to  be  dejected  in  circumstances  of 
distress*  Laughter  in  one  condition  is  as 
unmanly  as  weeping  in  the  other.  We 
should  not  form  our  minds  to  expect  trans- 
port on  every  occasion,  but  know  how 
to  make  it  enjoyment  to  be  out  of  pain. 
Ambition,  envy,  vagrant  desire,  or  imper- 
tinent mirth,  will  take  up  our  minds,  with- 
out we  can  possess  ourselves  in  that  sobriety 
of  heart  which  is  above  all  pleasures,  and 
can  be  felt  much  better  than  described. 
But  the  readv  way,  I  believe,  to  the  right 
enjoyment  of  life,  is,  by  a  prospect  towards 
another,  to  have  but  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  it.  A  great  author  of  our  time*  has  set 
this  in  an  excellent  light,  when,  with  a  phi- 
losophic, pity  of  human  life,  he  spoke  of  it 
in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth  in  the  following 
manner: 

1  For  what  is  this  life  but  a  circulation  of 
little  mean  actions?  We  lie  down  and  rise 
again,  dress  and  undress,  feed  and  wax 
hungry,  work  or  play,  and  arc  weary,  and 
then  we  lie  down  again,  and  the  circle  re- 
turns. We  spend  the  day  in  trifles,  and 
when  the  night  comes  we  throw  ourselves 
into  the  bed  of  folly,  amongst  dreams,  and 
broken  thoughts,  and  wild  imaginations. 
Our  reason  lies  asleep  by  us,  and  we  arc 
for  the  time  as  arrant  brutes  as  those  that 

•  Dr.  Thomm  Runvt.  Mmrtcrof  the  Charterhouse, 
■uilior  of  "Telluns  iacr»Thcona." 
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sleep  in  the  stalls,  or  in  the  field.  Are 
not  the  capacities  of  man  higher  than 
these?  And  ought  not  his  ambition  and  ex- 
pectations to  be  greater?  Let  us  be  adven- 
turers for  another  world.  It  is  at  least  a 
fair  and  noble  chance;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  this  worth  our  thoughts  or  our  passions. 
If  we  should  be  disappointed,  we  are  still 
no  worse  than  the  rest  of  our  fellow  mor- 
tals; and  if  we  succeed  in  our  expecta- 
tions, we  are  eternally  happy.'  T. 


No,  144.]    Wednesday,  August  15, 1711. 

 Norisquam  elegant  formarum  Spectator  siem. 

Ttr.  Em*.  A«L  iii.Se.5. 
You  »hall  m*  bow  nice  a  judge  of  beauty  I  am. 

Beauty  has  been  the  delight  and  tor- 
ment of  the  world  ever  since  itbegan.  The 
philosophers  have  felt  its  influence  so  sen- 
sibly, that  almost  everyone  of  them  has 
left  us  some  saying  or  other,  which  inti- 
mated that  he  too  well  knew  the  power  of 
it  One0  has  told  us,  that  a  graceful  person 
is  a  more  powerful  recommendation  than 
the  best  letter  that  can  be  written  in  our 
favour.  Anotherf  desires  the  possessor  of  it 
to  consider  it  as  a  mere  gift  of  nature,  and 
not  any  perfection  of  his  own.  A  third± 
calls  it  a  short-lived  tyranny;  a  fourth  9  a 
*  silent  fraud,'  because  it  imposes  upon  us 
without  the  help  of  language;  but  I  think 
Carneades  spoke  as  much  like  a  philoso- 
pher as  any  of  them,  though  more  like 
a  lover,  when  he  calls  it  •  royalty  without 
force.'  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  denied,  but 
there  is  something  irresistible  in  a  beaute- 
ous form;  the  most  severe  will  not  pretend, 
that  they  do  not  feel  an  immediate  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  the  handsome,  rfo  one 
denies  them  the  privilege  of  being  first 
heard,  and  being  regarded  before  others  in 
matters  of  ordinary  consideration.  At  the 
same  time  the  handsome  should  consider 
that  it  is  a  possession,  as  it  were,  foreign  to 
them.  No  one  can  give  it  himself  or  pre- 
serve it  when  they  have  it  Yet  so  it  is, 
that  people  can  bear  any  quality  m  the 
world  better  than  beauty.  It  is  the  conso- 
lation of  all  who  are  naturally  too  much 
affected  with  the  force  of  it  that  a  little 
attention,  if  a  man  can  attend  with  judg- 
ment, will  cure  them.  Handsome  people 
usually  are  so  fantastically  pleased  with 
themselves,  that  if  they  do  not  kill  at  first 
sight,  as  the  phrase  is,  a  second  interview 
disarms  them  of  all  their  power.  But  I 
shall  make  this  paper  rather  a  warning- 
piece  to  give  notice  where  the  danger  is, 
than  to  propose  instructions  how  to  avoid 
it  when  vou  have  fallen  in  the  way  of 
it  Handsome  men  shall  be  the  subject  of 
another  chapter,  the  women  shall  take  up 
the  present  discourse. 

Amaryllis,  who  has  been  in  town  but  one 
winter,  is  extremely  improved  with  the  arts 
of  good-breeding,  without  leaving  nature. 

t  Plato.   J  Bocratee.  §  Tbeophraalua. 


She  has  not  lost  the  native  simplicity  of  her 
aspect,  to  substitute  that  patience  of  being 
stared  at  which  is  the  usual  triumph  and 
distinction  of  a  town  lady.  In  public  assem- 
blies you  meet  her  careless  eve  diverting 
itself  with  the  objects  around  her,  insensi- 
ble that  she  herself  is  one  of  the  brightest 
in  the  place. 

Dulcissa  is  of  quite  another  make,  she  is 
almost  a  beauty  by  nature,  but  more  than 
one  by  art  If  it  were  possible  for  her  to 
let  her  fan  or  any  limb  about  ber  rest,  she 
would  do  some  part  of  the  execution  she 
meditates;  but  though  she  designs  herself 
a  prey,  she  will  not  stay  to  be  taken.  No 
painter  can  give  you  words  for  the  differ- 
ent aspects  of  Dulcissa  in  half  a  moment, 
wherever  she  appears:  so  little  does  she 
accomplish  what  she  takes  so  much  pains 
for,  to  t>e  gay  and  careless. 

Merab  is  attended  with  all  the  charms  of 
woman  and  accomplishments  of  man.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  but  she  has  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  if  she  were  not  such  a  beauty; 
and  she  would  have  more  beauty  had  she 
not  so  much  wit  Affectation  .prevents  her 
excellences  from  walking  together.  If  she 
has  a  mind  to  speak  such  a  thing,  it  must 
be  done  with  such  an  air  of  her  body;  and 
if  she  has  an  inclination  to  look  very  care- 
less, there  is  such  a  smart  thing  to  be  said 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  design  of  being 
admired  destroys  itself.  Thus  the  unhappy 
Merab,  though  a  wit  and  a  bcautv,  is  al- 
lowed to  be  neither,  because  she  will  always 
be  both. 

Albacinda  has  the  skill  as  well  as  power 
of  pleasing.  Her  form  is  majestic,  but  her 
aspect  humble.  All  good  men  should  be- 
ware of  the  destroyer.  She  will  speak  to 
ou  like  your  sister,  until  she  has  you  sure; 
it  is  the  most  vexatious  of  tyrants  when 
ou  are  so.  Her  familiarity  of  behaviour, 
ler  indifferent  questions,  and  general  con- 
versation, make  the  silly  part  of  her  vota- 
ries full  of  hopes,  while  the  wise  fly  from 
her  power.  She  well  knows  she  is  too 
beautiful  and  too  witty  to  be  indifferent  to 
any  who  converse  with  her,  and  therefore 
knows  she  does  net  lessen  herself  by  fa- 
miliarity, but  gains  occasions  of  admiration 
by  seeming  ignorance  of  her  perfections. 

Eudosia  adds  to  the  height  of  her  stature 
a  nobility  of  spirit  which  still  distinguishes 
her  above  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Beauty  in 
others  is  lovely,  in  others  agreeable,  in 
others  attractive,  but  in  Eudosia  it  is  com- 
manding. Love  towards  Eudosia  is  a  sen- 
timent like  the  love  of  glory.  The  lover* 
of  other  women  are  softened  into  fondness, 
the  admirers  of  Eudosia  exalted  into  am- 
bition. 

Eucratia  presents  herself  to  the  imagina- 
tion with  a  more  kindly  pleasure,  and  as 
she  is  woman,  her  praise  is  wholly  femi- 
nine. If  we  were  to  form  an  image  of  dig- 
nity in  a  man,  we  should  give  him  wisdom 
and  valour,  as  being  essential  to  the  cha- 
racter of  manhood.   In  like  manner,  if  you 
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describe  a  right  woman  in  a  laudable  sense, 
she  should  have  gentle  softness,  teiklcr 
fear,  and  all  those  parts  of  life  which  dis- 
tinguish her  from  the  other  sex;  with  some 
subordination  to  it,  but  such  an  inferiority 
that  makes  her  still  more  lovely.  Eucratia 
is  that  creature,  she  is  all  over  woman, 
kindness  is  all  her  art,  and  beauty  all  her 
arms.  Her  look,  her  voice,  her  gesture, 
and  whole  behaviour  is  truly  feminine.  A 
goodness  mixed  with  fear  gives  a  tincture 
to  all  he'r  behaviour.  It  would  be  savage 
to  offend  her,  and  cruelty  to  use  art  to  gain 
her.  Others  are  beautiful,  but,  Eucratia, 
thou  art  beauty  I 

Omniamantc  is  made  for  deceit,  she  has 
an  aspect  as  innocent  as  the  famed  Lucrece, 
but  a  mind  as  wild  as  the  more  famed  Cleo- 
patra. Her  face  speaks  a  vestal,  but  her 
heart  a  Mcssalina.  Who  that  beheld  Om- 
niamante's  negligent  unobserving  air,  would 
liclieve  that  she  hid  under  that  regardless 
manner  the  wittv  prostitute,  the  rapacious 
wench,  the  prodigal  courtesan  ?  She  can, 
when  she  pleases,  adorn  those  eyes  with 
tears  like  an  infant  that  is  chid;  she  can 
cast  down  that  pretty  face  in  confusion, 
while  you  rage  with  jealousy,  and  storm  at 
her  perfidiousncss;  she  can  wipe  her  eyes, 
tremble  and  look  frighted,  until  you  think 
yourself  a  brute  for  your  rage,  own  yourself 
an  offender,  beg  pardon,  and  make  her  new 
presents. 

But  I  go  too  far  in  reporting  only  the 
dangers  in  beholding  the  beautcoxis,  which 
I  design  for  the  instruction  of  the  fair  as 
well  as  their  beholders;  and  shall  end  this 
rhapsody  with  mentioning  what  I  thought 
was  well  enough  said  of  an  ancient  sage*  to 
a  beautiful  youth,  whom  he  saw  admiring 
his  own  figure  in  brass.  *  What,'  said  the 
philosopher,  'could  that  image  of  yours  say 
for  itself  if  it  could  speak?'  *  It  might  say, 
(answered  the  youth,)  that  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful.'— 'And  arc  not  you  ashamed,'  re- 
plied the  cynic,  '  to  value  yourself  upon 
that  only  of  which  a  piece  of  brass  is  ca- 
pable.*' T. 


No.  145.]    Thursday,  August  16,  1711. 
flUdlifiam  patiuntur  opes- 


Ihr.  Lib.  1.  Kp.  xviii.  29. 
Their  folly  plead*  the  privilege  of  wealth. 

If  the  following  enormities  are  not 
amended  upon  the  first  mentioning,  I  de- 
sire further  notice  from  my  correspon- 
dents. 

4  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  discourse  the  other  day  upon  frivo- 
lous disputants,  who,  with  great  warmth  and 
enumeration  of  many  circumstances  and  au- 
thqiitju.  undertake  to  prove  matters  which 
nobody  living  denies.    You  cannot  employ 

*  Antitthcnca,  the  founder  of  the  Met  of  Cynic  pbilo- 
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yourself  more  usefully  tlwin  in  adjusting  the 
laws  of  disputation  in  coffee-houses  and  acci- 
dental companies,  as  well  as  in  more  formal 
debates.  Among  many  other  things  which 
your  own  experience  must  suggest  to  you, 
it  will  be  very  obliging  if  vou  please  to  take 
notice  of  wagercrs.   I  will  not  here  repeat 
what  Hudibras  says  of  such  disputants, 
which  is  so  true,  that  it  is  almost  prover- 
bial; but  shall  only  acquaint  vou  with  a  set 
of  young  fellows  of  the  inns  of  court,  whose 
fathers  have  provided  for  them  so  plenti- 
fully, that  thev  need  not  be  very  anxious  to 
get  law  into  their  heads  for  the  service  of 
their  country  at  the  bar;  but  arc  of  those 
who  are  sent  (as  the  phrase  of  parents  is,) 
to  the  Temple  to  know  how  •  to  keep  their 
own.'  One  of  these  gentlemen  is  very  loud 
and  captious  at  a  coffee-house  which  I  fre- 
quent, and  being  in  his  nature  troubled  with 
a  humour  of  contradiction,  though  withal 
excessively  ignorant,  he  has  found  a  way 
to  indulge  this  temper,  go  on  in  idleness 
and  ignorance,  and  yet  still  give  himself 
the  air  of  a  very  learned  and  knowing  man, 
by  the  strength  of  his  pocket.    The  mis- 
fortune cf  the  thing  is,  I  have,  as  it  hap- 
pens sometimes,  a  greater  stock  of  learning 
than  of  money.  The  gentleman  I  am  speak- 
ing of  takes  advantage  of  the  narrowness  of 
my  circumstances  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  has  read  all  that  I  can  pretend  to,  and 
runs  me  down  with  such  a  positive  air,  and 
with  such  powerful  arguments,  that  from 
a  very  learned  person  I  am  thought  a  mere 
pretender.    Not  long  ago  I  was  relating 
that  I  had  read  such  a  passage  in  Tacitus, 
up  starts  my  young  gentleman  in  a  full  com- 
pany, and  pulling  cut  his  purse  offered  to 
lay  me  ten  guineas,  to  be  staked  imme- 
diately in  that  gentleman's  hands,  (pointing 
to  one  smoking  at  another  table,)  that  I  was 
utterly  mistaken.    I  was  dumb  for  want  of 
ten  guineas;  he  went  on  unmercifully  to 
triumph  over  my  ignorance  how  to  take  him 
up,  and  told  the  whole  room  he  had  read 
Tacitus  twenty  times  over,  and  such  a  re- 
markable incident  as  that  could  not  escape 
him.  He  has  at  this  time  three  considerable 
wagers  depending  between  him  and  some 
of  his  companions,  who  are  rich  enough 
to  hold  an  argument  with  him.  He  has  five 
guineas  upon  questions  in  geography,  two 
that  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  a  peninsula,  and 
three  guineas  to  one  that  the  world  is 
round.  We  have  a  gentleman  comes  to  our 
coffee-house,  who  deals  mightily  in  an- 
tique scandal ;  my  disputant  nas  laid  him 
twenty  pieces  upon  a  point  of  history,  to 
wit,  that  Cscsar  never  lay  with  Cato's  sister, 
as  is  scandalously  reported  by  some  people. 

'  There  are  several  of  this  sort  of  fellows 
in  town,  who  wager  themselves  into  states- 
men, historians,  geographers,  mathemati- 
cians, and  every  other  art,  when  the  per- 
sons with  whom  they  talk  have  not  wealth 
equal  to  their  learning.  I  beg  of  you  to 
prevent,  in  these  youngsters,  this  compen- 
dious way  to  wisdom,  which  costs  other 
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people  so  much  time  and  pains:  and  you  will 
oblige  your  humble  servant.* 

'Cofliv .|n»»«e  near  thf  Trmpl.*,  Aug.  12, 1711. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Here  is  a  young 
gentleman  that  sings  opera-tunes  or  whis- 
tles in  a  full  house.  Pray  let  him  know 
that  he  has  no  right  to  act  here  as  if  he 
were  in  an  empty  room.  Be  pleased  to 
divide  the  spaces  of  a  public  room,  and  cer- 
tify whistlers,  singers,  and  common  orators, 
that  are  heard  farther  than  their  portion  of 
the  room  comes  to,  that  the  law  is  open, 
and  that  there  is  an  equity  which  will  re- 
lieve us  from  such  as  interrupt  us  in  our 
lawful  discourse,  as  much  as  against  such 
who  stop  us  on  the  rojid.  I  take  these  per- 
sons, Mr.  Spectator,  to  be  such  trespassers 
as  the  officer  in  your  stage-coach,  and  am 
of  the  same  sentiment  with  counsellor 
Ephraim.  It  is  true  the  young  man  is  rich, 
and,  as  the  vulgar  say,  needs  not  care  for 
any  body;  but  sure  that  is  no  authority  for 
him  to  go  whistle  where  he  pleases.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

*  P.  S.  I  have  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
and  here  arc  students  that  leam  upon  the 
hautboy:  pray  desire  the  benchers  that  all 
lawyers  who  arc  proficients  in  wind-music 
may  lodge  to  the  Thames.' 

*Mr.  Spf.ctator, — We  arc  a  company 
of  young  women  who  pass  our  time  very 
much  together,  and  obliged  by  the  merce- 
nary humour  of  the  men  to  be  as  merce- 
narily inclined  as  thev  are.  There  visits 
among  us  an  old  bachelor  whom  each  of 
us  has  a  mind  to.  The  fellow  is  rich,  and 
knows  he  may  have  any  of  us,  therefore 
is  particular  to  none,  but  excessively  ill- 
bred.  His  pleasantry  consists  in  romping, 
he  snatches  kisses  by  surprise,  puts  his 
hands  in  our  necks,  tears  cur  fans,  robs  us 
of  ribands,  forces  letters  out  of  our  hands, 
looks  into  any  of  our  papers,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  rudenesses.  Now  what  I  will 
desire  of  you  is,  to  acquaint  him,  by  print- 
ing this,  that  if  he  does  not  marry  one  of 
us  very  suddenly,  we  have  all  agreed,  the 
next  time  he  pretends  to  be  merry,  to 
affront  him,  ana  use  him  like  a  clown  as 
he  is.  In  the  name  of  the  sisterhood  I  take 
my  leave  of  you,  and  am,  as  they  all  are, 
your  constant  reader  and  well-wisher.* 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  and  several  others 
of  your  female  readers  have  conformed  our- 
selves to  your  rules,  even  to  our  very  dress. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  but  has  reduced  our 
outward  petticoat  to  its  ancient  sizeable  cir- 
cumference, though  indeed  we  retain  still  a 
quilted  one  underneath;  which  makes  us 
not  altogether  unconformable  to  the  fashion ; 
but  it  is  on  condition  Mr.  Spectator  extends 
not  his  censure  too  far.  But  we  find  you 
men  secretly  approve  our  practice,  by  imi- 
tating our  pyramidical  form.  The  skirt  of 
your  fashionable  coats  forms  as  large  a  cir- 
cumference as  our  petticoats;  as  these  are 
net  out  with  whalebone,  so  are  those  with 
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wire,  to  increase  and  sustain  the  bunch  of 
fold  that  hangs  down  on  each  side;  and  the 
hat,  I  perceive  is  decreased  in  just  propor- 
tion to  our  head-dresses.  We  make  a  regu- 
lar figure,  but  I  defy  your  matliematics  to 
give  name  to  the  form  you  appear  in.  Your 
architecture  is  mere  gothic,  and  betrays  a 
worse  genius  than  ours;  therefore  if  you  are 

Fartial  to  your  own  sex,  1  shall  be  less  than 
am  now,  your  humble  servant.'  T. 


No.  146.]    Friday,  Jugust  17,  1711. 

N\mn  vir  magnus  »ioc  aliquo  afliti  divinonnquam  nut. 

TmlL 

No  man  was  ever  great  without  some  degree  of  in* pi- 
ration. 

We  know  the  highest  pleasure  our  minds 
arc  capable  of  enjoying  with  composure, 
when  we  read  sublime  thoughts  communi- 
cated to  us  by  men  of  great  genius  and  elo- 
quence. Such  is  the  entertainment  we  meet 
with  in  the  philosophic  parts  of  Cicero's 
writings.  Truth  and  good  sense  have  there 
so  charming  a  dress,  that  they  could  hardly 
be  more  agreeably  represented  with  the 
addition  cf  poetical  fiction,  and  the  power 
of  numbers.  This  ancient  author,  and  a 
modern  one,  have  fallen  into  my  hands 
within  these  few  days;  and  the  impressions 
they  have  left  upon  me  have  at  the  present 
quite  spoiled  me  for  a  merry  fellow.  The 
modern  is  that  admirable  writer  the  author 
of  the  Theorv  of  the  Earth.  The  subjects 
with  which  f  have  lately  been  entertained 
in  them  both  bear  a  near  affinity;  they 
•ire  upon  inquiries  into  hereafter,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  latter  seem  to  me  to  be 
raised  above  those  of  the  former,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  advantages,  Scripture  and  revela- 
tion. If  I  had  a  mind  to  it,  I  could  not  at 
present  talk  of  any  thing  else;  therefore  I 
shall  translate  a  passage  in  the  cne,  and 
transcribe  a  paragraph  out  of  the  other,  for 
the  speculation  of  this  day.  Cicero  tells  us,* 
that  Plato  reports  Socrates,  upon  receiving 
his  sentence,  to  have  spoken  to  his  judges 
in  the  following  manner: 

•  I  have  great  hopes,  O  my  judges,  that 
it  is  infinitely  to  my  advantage  that  I  am 
sent  to  death :  for  it  must  of  necessity  be, 
that  one  of  these  two  things  must  be  the 
consequence.  Death  must  take  away  all 
these  senses,  or  convey  me  to  another  life. 
If  all  sense  is  to  be  taken  away,  and  death 
is  no  more  than  that  profound  sleep  with*  ut 
dreams  in  which  we  arc  sometimes  buried, 
oh,  heavens!  how  desirable  it  is  to  die! 
How  many  davs  do  we  know  m  life  pre- 
ferable to  such  a  state?  But  if  it  be  true 
that  death  is  but  a  passage  to  places  which 
they  who  lived  before  us  do  now  inhabit, 
how  much  still  happier  is  it  to  go  from 
those  who  call  themselves  judges  to  appear 
before  those  who  are  really  such;  before 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  /Eacus,  and  Trip- 

'    '  '   "  " 
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tolcmus  and  to  meet  men  who  have  lived 
with  justice  and  truth?    Is  this,  do  vcu 
think,  no  happy  journey?  Do  you  think  it 
nothing  to  speak  with  "Orpheus  Musxus, 
Homer,  and  Hesicd?  I  would,  indeed,  suf- 
fer many  deaths  to  enjoy  these  things.  With 
what  particular  delight  should  1  talk  to 
Palamcdes,  Aiax,  and  others  who  like  me 
have  suffered  by  the  iniquity  cf  their  judges. 
I  should  examine  the  wisdom  of  that  great 
prince,  who  carried  such  mighty  forces 
against  Troy;  ami  argue  with  Ulvsses  and 
Sisyphus  upon  difficult  points,  as  I  have  in 
conversation  here,  without  being  in  danger 
of  being  condemned.    But  let  not  those 
among  you  who  have  pronounced  me  an 
innocent  man  be  afraid  of  death.  No  hann 
can  arrive  at  a  good  man,  whether  dead  <  r 
living;  his  affairs  arc  alwavs  under  the 
direction  of  the  gods;  nor  wilt  1  believe  the 
fate  which  is  allotted  to  me  myself  this  day 
to  have  arrived  by  chance;  nor  have  I  aught 
to  say  cither  against  my  judges  or  accusers, 
but  that  they  thought  they  did  me  an  in- 
jury. But  I  detain  you  too  long,  it  is 

time  that  I  retire  to  death,  and  vou  to  your 
affairs  of  life;  which  of  us  has  the  better  is 
known  to  the  gtxls,  but  to  no  mortal  man. ' 

The  divine  Socrates  is  here  represented 
in  a  figure  worthy  his  great  wisdom  and 
philosophy,  worthy  the  greatest  mere  man 
that  ever' breathed.  But  the  modem  dis- 
course is  written  upon  a  subject  no  less  than 
the  dissolution  of  nature  itself.  Oh  how 
glorious  is  the  old  age  of  that  great  man, 
who  has  spent  his  time  in  such  contempla- 
tions as  has  made  this  being,  what  onlv  it 
should  be,  an  education  for  heaven!  "He 
has,  according  to  the  lights  of  reason  and 
revelation,  which  seemed  to  him  clearest, 
traced  the  steps  of  Omnipotence.  He  has 
with  a  celestial  ambition,  as  far  as  it  is 
consistent  with  humility  and  devotion,  ex- 
amined  the  ways  of  Providence,  from  the 
creation  to  the  dissolution  of  the  visible 
world.  How  pleasing  must  have  been  the 
speculation,  to  observe  Nature  and  Provi- 
<ience  move  together,  the  physical  and 
moral  world  march  the  same  pace:  to  ob- 
serve paradise  and  eternal  spring  the  seat 
of  innocence,  troubled  seasons  and  angry 
skies  the  portion  of  wickedness  and  vice. 
When  this  admirable  author  has  renewed 
all  that  has  past,  or  is  to  come,  which  re- 
lates to  the  habitable  world,  and  run  through 
the  whole  face  of  it,  how  could  a  guardian 
angel,  that  had  attended  it  through  all  its 
courses  or  changes,  speak  more  emphati- 
cally at  the  end  of  his  charge,  than  does  our 
author  when  he  makes,  as  it  were,  a  funeral 
oration  over  tins  globe,  looking  to  the  point 
where  it  once  stood  ? 

'Let  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave 
of  tli is  subject,  reflect  upon  this  occasion  on 
the  vanity  and  transient  glory  of  this  habita- 
ble world.  How  by  the  force  of  one  ele- 
ment breaking  loose  upon  the  rest,  all  the 
varieties  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all 
the  labours  of  men  arc  reduced  to  nothing. 


All  that  we  admired  and  adored  before  as 
great  and  magnificent,  is  obliterated  or  van- 
ished; and  another  form  and  face  of  things, 
plain,  simple,  and  every  where  the  same, 
overspreads  the  whole  earth.    Where  are 
now  the  great  empires  of  the  world,  and 
their  great  imperial  cities ?  their  pillars, 
trophies,  and  monuments  of  glory?  show 
me  where  they  stood,  read  the  inscription, 
tell  me  the  victor's  name.   What  remains, 
what  impressions,  what  difference  or  dis- 
tinction no  you  see  in  this  mass  of  fire? 
Rome  itself,  eternal  Rome,  the  great  city, 
the  empress  of  the  world,  whose  domina- 
tion arid  superstition,  ancient  and  modem, 
make  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  the 
earth,  whtit  is  become  of  her  now  ?  She  laid 
her  foundations  deep,  ami  her  palaces  were 
strong  and  sumptuous.  "  She  glorified  her- 
self, and  lived  deliciously,  and  said  in  her 
heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and  shall  see  no  sor- 
row:" But  her  hour  is  come,  she  is  wiped 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried 
in  everlasting  oblivion.    But  it  is  not  cities 
only,  and  works  of  men's  hands,  but  the 
everlasting  hills,  the  mountains  and  rocks 
of  the  earth  arc  melted  as  wax  before  the 
sun,  ami  "their  place  is  no  where  found." 
Here  stood  the  Alps,  the  load  of  the  earth, 
that  covered  many  countries,  and  reached 
their  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black  Sea; 
this  huge  mass  of  stone  is  softened  and  dis- 
solved as  a  tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here 
stood  the  African  mountains,  and  Atlas  with 
his  top  above  the  clouds;  there  was  frozen 
Caucasus,  and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Asia;  and  yonder  towards  the 
north,  stood  the  Kiphx'an  hills  clothed  in 
ice  and  snow.    All  these  are  vanished, 
dropt  away  as  the  snow  ujxm  their  heads. 
«'  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  just 
and  true  arc  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints! 
Hallelujah.'"*  T. 


Na  147.]    Saturday,  Juguat  18,  1711. 

Pronunrintio  cut  vocis,  ot  vultus  ct  getrtus  ruoderatio 
cutn  venustate.  T*U. 

Good  delivery  in  ■  graceful  management  of  the  voice, 
countenance,  and  gesture. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — The  well  reading  of 
the  Common  Prayer  is  of  so  great  im ins- 
tance, and  so  much  neglected,  that  1  take 
the  libertv  to  offer  to  your  consideration 
some  particulars  on  that  subject.  And  what 
more  worthy  your  observation  than  this? 
A  thing  so  public,  and  of  so  high  conse- 

?|ucnce.  It  is  indeed  wonderful,  that  the 
reoucnt  exercise  of  it  should  not  make  the 
performers  of  that  duty  more  expert  in  it. 
This  inability,  as  I  conceive,  proceeds  from 
the  little  care  that  is  taken  of  their  reading, 
while  boys  and  at  school,  where,  when  they 
I  arc  got  into  Latin,  they  are  looked  upon  as 
above  English,  the  reading  of  which  is 


•  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth.  lt>4.  fnl.  Book  III. 
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wholly  neglected,  or  at  least  read  to  very 
little  purjx»se,  without  any  due  observation's 
made  to  them  of  the  proper  accent  and 
manner  of  reading;  by  this  means  they  have 
acquired  such  ill  habits  as  will  not  easily  be 
removed.    The  only  way  that  I  know  of  to 
remedy  this,  is  to  propose  some  person  of 
great  ability  that  way  as  a  pattern  for  them ; 
example  being  most  effectual  to  convince 
the  learned,  as  well  as  instruct  the  ignorant 
*  You  must  know,  sir,  I  have  been  a  con- 
stant frequenter  of  the  service  of  the  church 
of  England  for  al>ove  these  four  years  last 
past,  and  until  Sunday  was  seven-night 
never  discovered  to  so  great  a  degree,  the 
excellency  of  the  Common  Praj  i  r.  W  hen, 
being  at  St.  James's  (iarlick-Hill  church,* 
I  heard  the  service  read  so  distinctly,  so 
emphatically,  and  so  fervently,  that  it  was 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  be  unattentive. 
My  eyes  and  my  thoughts  could  not  wander 
as  usual,  but  were  confined  to  my  prayers. 
I  then  considered  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
Almighty,  and  not  to  a  beautiful' face.  And 
when  I  reflected  on  my  former  perform- 
ances of  that  duty,  I  found  I  had  run  it  over 
as  a  matter  of  form,  in  comparison  to  the 
manner  in  which  I  then  discharged  it  My 
mind  was  really  affected,  and  fervent  wishes 
accompanied  my  words.    The  Confession 
was  read  with  such  a  resigned  humility, 
the  Absolution  with  such  a  comfortable  au- 
thority, the  Thanksgivings  with  such  a  re- 
ligious joy,  as  made  me  feel  those  affections 
of  the  mind  in  a  manner  1  never  did  before. 
To  remedy  therefore  the  grievance  above 
complained  of,  I  humbly  propose,  that  this 
excellent  reader,  upon  the  next,  and  every 
annual  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Sion-col- 
lege,  and  all  other  conventions,  should  read 
prayers  before  them.    For  then  those  that 
are  afraid  of  stretching  their  mouths,  and 
spoiling  their  soft  voices,  will  learn  to  read 
with  clearness,   loudness,  and  strength. 
Others  that  affect  a  rakish,  negligent  air, 
by  folding  their  arms  and  lolling  on  their 
books,  will  be  taught  a  decent  behaviour, 
and  comely  erection  of  body.    Those  that 
read  so  fast,  as  if  impatient  of  their  work, 
may  learn  to  speak  deliberately.    There  is 
another  sort  of  persons,  whom  1  rail  Pin- 
daric readers,  as  being  confined  to  no  set 
measure;  these  pronounce  five  or  six  words 
with  great  deliberation,  and  the  five  or  six 
subsequent  ones  with  as  great  celerity :  the 
first  part  of  a  sentence  with  a  very  exalted 
voice,  and  the  latter  part  with  a  submissive 
one:  sometimes  again  with  one  sort  of  a 
tone,  and  immediately  after  with  a  ve  ry 
different  one.    These  gentlemen  will  learn 
of  my  admired  reader  an  evenness  of  voice 
and  delivery,  and  all  who  are  innocent  of 
these  affectations,  but  read  with  such  an 
indifferency  as  if  they  did  not  understand 
the  language,  may  then  be  informed  of  the 
art  of  reading  movingly  and  fervently,  how 


•  The  rrrtnr  of  thia  pariah  at  that  time  wu  Mr.  Philip 
Slubba,  afterward*  arrtvteacon  of  St.  AJban'a. 


to  place  the  emphasis,  and  give  the  proper 
accent  to  each  word,  and  how  to  vary  the 
voice  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sen- 
tence. There  is  certainly  a  very  great  dif- 
ference between  the  reading  a  prayer  and 
a  Gazette,  which  I  beg  of  you  to  inform  a 
set  of  readers,  who  affect,  forsooth,  a  cer- 
tain gentleman-like  familiarity  of  tone,  and 
mend  the  language  as  they  go  on,  crying, 
instead  of  '  pardoneth  and  absolvcth,'  par- 
dons and  absolves.  These  are  often  pretty 
classical  scholars,  and  would  think  it  an  un- 
pardonable sin  to  rcid  Virgil  or  Martial 
with  so  little  taste  as  they  do  divine  service. 

*  This  indifferency  seems  to  me  to  rise  from 
the  endeavour  of  avoiding  the  imputation 
of  cant,  and  the  false  notion  of  it  It  will  be 
proper  therefore  to  trace  the  original  and 
signification  of  this  word.    "Cant"  is,  by- 
some  people,  derived  from  one  Andrew 
Cant  who,  they  say,  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  some  illiterate  part  of  Scotland, 
who  by  exercise  and  use  had  obtained  the 
faculty,  alias  gift,  of  talking  in  the  pulpit  in 
such  a  dialect,  that  it  is  said  he  was  under- 
stood by  none  but  his  own  congregation,  and 
not  by  all  of  them.    Since  master  Cant's 
time,  it  has  been  understood  in  a  larger 
sense,  and  signifies  all  sudden  exclamations, 
winnings,  unusual  tones,  and  in  fine  aM  prov- 
ing and  preaching,  like  the  unlearned  of  the 
Presbvti  rianv    Hut  I  hope  a  proper  eleva- 
tion of  voice,  a  due  emphasis  and  accent, 
are  not  to  come  within  this  description.  So 
that  our  readers  may  still  be  as  unlike  the 
Presbyterians  as  they  please.    The  dis- 
senters (I  mean  such  as  I  have  heard,)  do 
indeed  elevate  their  voices,  but  it  is  with 
sudden  jumps  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
part  of  them ;  and  that  with  so  little  sense 
or  skill,  that  their  elevation  and  cadence  is 
bawling  and  muttering.    They  make  use 
of  an  emphasis,  but  so  improperly,  that  it 
is  often  placed  on  some  very  insignificant 
particle,  as  upon  'if*  or  'and.'   Now  if 
these  improprieties  have  so  great  an  effect 
on  the  people,  as  we  see  they  have,  how 
great  an  influence  would  the  service  of  our 
church,  containing  the  best  prayers  that 
ever  were  composed,  and  that  in  terms 
most  affecting,  most  humble,  and  most  ex- 
pressive of  our  wants,  and  dependence  on 
the  object  of  our  worship,  disposed  in  most 
proper  order,  and  void  of  all  confusion; 
what  influence,  I  sav,  would  these  prayers 
have,  were  they  delivered  with  a  due  em- 
phasis, and  apposite  rising  and  variation  of 
voice,  the  sentence  concluded  with  a  gentle 
cadence,  and  in  a  word,  with  such  an  accent 
and  turn  of  speech  as  is  peculiar  to  prayer. 

•  As  the  matter  of  worship  is  now  "ma- 
naged, in  dissenting  congregations,  you  find 
insignificant  words  and  phrases  raised  Toy  • 
lively  vehemence;  in  our  own  churches, 
the  most  exalted  sense  depreciated,  by  a 
dispassionate  indolence.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  Doctor  S  ef  say  in  bis 
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pulpit,  of  the  Common  Prayer,  that,  at 
least,  it  wm  as  perfect  as  any' thing  of  hu- 
man institution.  If  the  gentlemen  who  err 
in  this  kind  would  please  to  recollect  the 
many  pleasantries  they  have  read  upon 
those  who  recite  good  things  with  an  ill 
grace,  they  would  go  on  to  think  that  what 
in  that  case  is  only  ridiculous,  in  themselves 
is  impious.  But  leaving  this  tr>  their  own 
reflections,  I  shall  conclude  this  trouble 
with  what  Caesar  said  upon  the  irregularity 
of  tone  in  one  who  read  before  him.  *'  Do 
you  read  or  sing?  If  you  sint^,  you  sing 
very  ill.  *'•   Your  most  humble  servant ' 

T. 


Na  148.]  Monday ',  August  2%  1711. 

Eicmpta  Juvat  »pini«  e  plurihu*  una. 

Hor.  Lib  2.  Ep.  ii.  212. 

Belter  ome  Hun  pluckM  oat,  than  all  remain. 

My  correspondents  assure  me  that  tin- 
enormities  which  they  lately  complained  of, 
and  I  published  an  account  of,  are  so  far 
from  being  amended,  that  new  evils  arise 
every  day  to  interrupt  their  conversation, 
in  contempt  of  my  reproofs.  My  friend  who 
writes  from  the  coffee-house  near  the  Tem- 
ple, informs  me  that  the  gentleman  who 
constantly  sings  a  voluntary  in  spite  of  the 
whole  company,  was  more  musical  than 
ordinary  after  reading  mv  paper;  and  has 
not  been  contented  with  that,  but  has  danced 
up  to  the  glass  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  practised  minuet-steps  to  his  own  hum- 
ming.   The  incorrigible  creature  has  gone 
still  farther,  and  in  the  open  coffee-house, 
with  one  hand  extended  as  leading  a  ladv 
in  it,  he  has  danced  both  French  and  coun- 
try-dances, and  admonished  his  supposed 
partner  by  smiles  and  nods  to  hold  up  her 
head,  and  fall  back,  according  to  the  re- 
spective facings  and  evolutions  of  the  dance. 
Before  this  gentleman  began  this  his  exer- 
cise, he  was  pleased  to  clear  his  throat  by 
coughing  and  spitting  a  full  half  hour;  and 
as  soon  as  he  struck  up,  he  appealed  to  an 
attorney's  clerk  in  the  room,  whether  he 
as  he  ought,  « Since  you  from  death 
have  saved  me?'  and  then  asked  the  young 
fellow  (pointing  to  a  chancery-bill  under 
his  arm.)  whether  that  was  an  opera-score 
he  carried  or  not?   Without  staving  for  an 
answer,  he  fell  into  the  exercise  above- 
mentioned,  and  practised  his  airs  to  the  full 
house  who  were  turned  upon  him,  without 
the  least  shame  or  repentance  for  his  for- 
mer transgressions. 

I  am  to  the  last  degree  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  this  young  fellow,  except  I  declare 
him  an  outlaw,  and  pronounce  it  penal  for 
any  one  to  speak  to  him  in  the  said  house 
which  he  frequents,  and  direct  that  he  be 
obliged  to  drink  his  tea  and  coffee  without 
sugar,  and  not  receive  from  any  person 


•  Si  legit,  eantai :  ti  cantaa,  male  eantas. 


whatsoever  any  thing  above  mere  neces- 
saries. 

As  we  in  England  are  a  sober  people, 
and  generally  inclined  rather  to  a  certain 
bashfulncss  of  behaviour  in  public,  it  is 
amazing  whence  some  fellows  come  whom 
one  meets  with  in  this  town;  thev  do  not  at 
all  seem  to  be  the  growth  of  our  island;  the 
pert,  the  talkative,  all  such  as  have  no 
sense,  of  the  observation  of  others,  are  cer- 
tainly of  foreign  extraction.  As  for  my 
part,  I  am  as  much  surprised  when  I  see  a 
talkative  Englishman,  as  I  should  be  to  see 
the  Indian  pine  growing  on  one  of  our  quick- 
set hedges.  Where  these  creatures  get  sun 
enough,  to  make  them  such  lively  animals 
and  dull  men,  is  above  my  philosophy. 

There  are  another  kind  of  impcrtinents 
which  a  man  is  perplexed  with  in  mixed 
company,  and  those  are  your  loud  speakers. 
1  hesc  treat  mankind  as 'if  we  were  all  deaf; 
they  do  not  express  but  declare  themselves. 
Many  of  these  are  guiltv  of  this  outrage  out 
of  vanity,  because  they  think  all  they  say  is 
well;  or  that  they  have  their  own  persons 
in  such  veneration,  that  they  believe  no- 
thing which  concerns  them  can  be  insigni- 
ficant to  any  body  else.  For  these  people's 
sake,  I  have  often  lamented  that  we  cannot 
close  our  ears  with  as  much  ease  as  we  can 
our  eyes.    It  is  very  uneasv  that  we  must 
necessarily  be  under* persecution.   Next  to 
these  bawlers,  is  a  troublesome  creature 
who  comes  with  the  air  of  your  friend  and 
vour  intimate,  and  that  is  your  whisperer. 
There  is  one  of  them  at  a  coffee-house 
which  I  myself  frequent,  who  observing  me 
to  be  a  man  pretty  well  made  for  secrets, 
gets  by  me,  and  with  a  whisper  tells  me 
things  which  all  the  town  knows.    It  is  no 
Very  hard  matter  to  guess  at  the  source  of 
this  impertinence,  which  is  nothing  else  but 
a  method  or  mechanic  art  of  being  wise. 
You  never  sec  any  frequent  in  it,  whom  you 
can  suppose  to  have  any  thing  in  the  world 
to  da   These  persons  arc  worse  than  baw- 
lers, as  much  as  a  secret  enemy  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  declared  one.  I  wish  this  my 
coffee-house  friend  would  take  this  for  an 
intimation,  that  I  have  not  heard  one  word 
he  has  told  me  for  these  several  years; 
whereas  he  now  thinks  me  the  most  trusty 
repository  of  his  secrets.    The  whisperers 
have  a  pleasant  way  of  ending  the  close 
conversation,  with  saying  aloud,  *  Do  not 
you  think  so?'   Then  whisper  again,  and 
then  aloud,  'But  you  know  that  person;* 
then  whisper  again.    The  thing  would  be 
well  enough,  if  they  whispered  to  keep  the 
folly  of  what  they  say  among  friends;  but, 
alas,  they  do  it  to  preserve  the  importance 
of  their  thoughts.    I  am  sure  I  could  name 
you  more  than  one  person  whom  no  man 
living  ever  heard  talk  upon  any  subject  in 
nature,  or  ever  saw  in  his  whole  life  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  that,  I  know  not  how, 
can  whisper  something  like  knowledge  of 
what  has  and  does  pass  in  the  world:  which 
you  would  think  he  learned  from  some  fa- 
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miliar  spirit  that  did  not  think  him  worthy 
to  receive  the  whole  story.  But  in  truth 
whisperers  deal  only  in  naif  accounts  of 
what  they  entertain  you  with.  A  great  help 
to  their  discourse  is,"  *  That  the  town  says, 
and  people  begin  to  talk  very  freely,  and 
they  haa  it  from  persons  too  considerable 
to  be  named,  what  they  will  tell  you  when 
things  arc  riper.'  My  friend  has  winked 
>  upon  me  any  day  since  I  came  to  town  last, 
and  has  communicated  to  me  as  a  secret, 
that  he  designed  in  a  vcrv  short  time  to  tell 
me  a  secret;  but  I  shall  know  what  he 
means,  he  now  assures  me,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight's  time. 

But  I  must  not  omit  the  dearer  part  of 
mankind,  I  mean  the  ladies,  to  take  up  a 
whole  paper  upon  grievances  which  con- 
cern the  men  only;  but  shall  humbly  pro- 
pose, that  we  change  fools  for  an  experi- 
ment only.  A  certain  set  of  ladies  complain 
they  are  "frequently  perplexed  with  a  visit- 
ant, who  affects  to  be  wiser  than  they  are; 
which  character  he  hopes  to  preserve 
by  an  obstinate  gravity,  and  great  guard 
against  discovering  his  opinion  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever.  A  painful  silence 
has  hitherto  gained  him  no  farther  advan- 
tage, than  that  as  he  might,  if  he  had  be- 
haved himself  with  freedom,  been  excepted 
against,  but  as  to  this  and  that  particular, 
he  now  offends  in  the  whole.  To  relieve 
these  ladies,  my  good  friends  and  corre- 
spondents, I  shall  exchange  my  dancing 
outlaw  for  their  dumb  visitant,  and  assign 
the  silent  gentleman  all  the  haunts  of  the 
dancer;  in  order  to  which,  I  have  sent 
them  by  the  pennv-post  the  following  let- 
ters for  their  conduct  in  their  new  conver- 
sations. 

'Sib, — I  have,  you  may  be  sure,  heard 
of  your  irregularities  without  regard  to  my 
observations  upon  you;  but  shall  not  treat 
you  with  so  much  rigour  as  you  deserve.  If 
you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  repair 
to  the  place  mentioned  in  the  postscript  to 
this  letter,  at  seven  this  evening,  you  will 
be  conducted  into  a  spacious  room,  well- 
lighted,  where  there  are  ladies  and  music. 
You  will  sec  a  voung  lady  laughing  next 
the  window  to  tlic  street;  you  may  take 
her  out,  for  she  loves  you  as  well  as  she 
does  any  man,  though  she  never  saw  you 
before.  She  never  thought  in  her  life,  any 
more  than  yourself.  She  will  not  be  sur- 
prised when  you  accost  her,  nor  concerned 
when  you  leave  her.  Hasten  from  a  place 
where  you  are  laughed  at,  to  one  where 
you  win  be  admired.  You  are  of  no  con- 
sequence, therefore  go  where  you  will  be 
welcome  for  being  so.  Your  humble  ser- 
vant* 

'  Sir, — The  ladies  whom  you  visit,  think 
a  wise  man  the  most  impertinent  creature 
living,  therefore  vou  cannot  be  offended 
that  they  are  displeased  with  you.  Why 
will  vou  take  pains  to  appear  wise,  where 
you  would  not  be  the  more  esteemed  for 


being  really  so?  Come  to  us;  forget  the 
gigglers;  let  your  inclination  go  along  with 
you,  whether  you  speak  or  are  silent;  and 
let  all  such  women  as  are  in  a  clan  or  sis- 
terhood ?p  their  own  way;  there  is  no  room 
for  you  in  that  company  who  are  of  the 
common  taste  of  the  sex. 


'  Por  women  bom  to  be  control  id 
Stoop  to  the  forw  ard  and  Uie  bold ; 
A  fleet  the  haughty  nod  the  nroiid, 
The  gay,  the  frolic,  and  the  loud/* 


T. 
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Pui  ut  tnanti  tit  qiirtn  r-«*f  dem^ntem  velit, 

Quern  uapere,  quein  nanart,qucai  in  morbum  injiei, 

Quem  contra  amarl,  qucm  accerairi,  quem  expeti. 

Qrtil.  a  pud  Tull. 

Who  baa  it  in  her  powr  to  make  men  mad. 
Or  wiae,  or  nick,  or  well :  and  who  can  choose 
The  object  of  her  appetite  at  pleasure. 

The  following  letter,  and  my  answer, 
shall  take  up  the  present  speculation, 

*  Mr.  Spf.ctator, — I  am  the  young 
widow  of  a  country  gentleman,  who  has 
left  me  entire  mistress  of  a  large  fortune, 
which  he  agreed  to  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
difference  in  our  years.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  extraordinary  to  have  a 
crowd  of  admirers;  which  I  have  abridged 
in  my  own  thoughts,  and  reduced  to  a  cou- 
ple of  candidates  only,  both  young,  and 
neither  of  them  disagreeable  in  their  per- 
sons: according  to  the  common  way  of 
computing,  in  one  the  estate  more  than  de- 
serves my  fortune,  in  the  other  my  fortune 
more  than  deserves  the  estate.  When  I 
consider  the  first,  I  own  I  am  so  far  a 
woman  I  cannot  attrid  being  delighted  with 
the  thoughts  of  living  great;  but  then  he 
seems  to  receive  such  a  degree  of  courage 
from  the  knowledge  of  what  he  has,  be 
looks  as  if  he  was  going  to  confer  an  obliga- 
tion on  me;  and  the  readiness  he  accosts 
me  with,  makes  me  jealous  I  am  only  hear- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  same  things  he  has 
said  to  a  hundred  women  before.  When  I 
consider  the  ether,  I  sec  myself  approach- 
ed with  so  much  modestv  and  respect,  and 
such  a  doubt  of  himself,  as  betrays,  me- 
thinks,  an  affection  within,  and  a  belief  at 
the  same  time  that  he  himself  would  be 
the  only  gainer  by  my  consent.  What  an, 
unexceptionable  husband  could  I  make  out 
of  both!  but  since  that  is  impossible,  I  beg 
to  be  concluded  by  your  opinion.  It  is  ab- 
solutely in  your  power  to  dispose  of,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  SYLVIA.1 

'Madam, — You  do  me  great  honour  in 
your  application  to  me  on  this  important 
occasion;  I  shall  therefore  talk  to  you  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  father,  in  gratitude  for 
your  giving  me  the  authority  of  one.  You 
do  not  seem  to  make  any  great  distinction 
between  these  gentlemen  as  to  their  per- 
sons; the  whole  question  lies  upon  tneir 
circumstances  and  behaviour.    If  the  one 

♦  Waller. 
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is  less  respectful  because  he  is  rich,  and 
the  other  more  obsequious  because  he  Is 
not  so,  they  are  in  that  point  moved  bv  the 
same  principle,  the  consideration  of  for- 
tune, and  you  must  place  them  in  each 
other's  circumstances  before  vou  can  judge 
of  their  inclination.  To  avoid  confusion  in 
discussing  this  point,  I  will  call  the  richer 
man  Strcphon,  and  the  other  Floria  If 
you  believe  Florio  with  Strephon's  estate 
would  behave  himself  as  he  does  now, 
Florio  is  certainly  your  man;  but  if  you 
think  Strephon  were  he  in  Flurio's  condi- 
tion, would  be  as  obsequious  as  Florio  is 
now,  you  ought  for  your  own  sake  to  choose 
Strephon;  for  where  the  men  arc  equal, 
there  is  no  doubt  riches  ought  to  be  a  rea- 
son for  preference.  After  this  manner,  my 
dear  child,  I  woidd  have  you  abstract  them 
from  their  circumstances;  for  you  are  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  he  who  is  very 
bumble  only  because  he  is  poor,  is  the 
very  same  man  in  nature,  with  him  who  is 
haughty  because  he  is  rich. 

•  When  you  have  gone  thus  fur,  as  to 
consider  the  figure  they  make  towards 
you;  you  will  please,  my  dear,  next  to  con- 
sider the  appearance  you  make  towards 
them.  If  tney  arc  men  of  discerning,  they 
can  observe  the  motives  of  vour  heart:  and 
Florio  can  sec  when  he  is  disregarded  only 
upon  account  of  fortune,  which  makes  you 
to  him  a  mercenary  creature;  and  you  are 
still  the  same  thing  to  Strephon,  in  taking 
him  for  his  wealth  only;  you  are  therefore 
to  consider  whether  you  had  rather  oblige, 
than  receive  an  obligation. 

•The  marriage-life  is  always  an  insipid, 
a  vexatious,  or  a  happy  condition.  The  first 
is,  when  two  people  of  no  genius  or  taste 
for  themselves  meet  together  ujxm  such  a 
settlement  as  has  been  thought  reasonable 
by  parents  and  conveyancers,  from  an  ex- 
act valuation  of  the  land  and  cash  of  both 
parties.  In  this  case  the  young  lady's  per- 
son is  no  more  regarded,  than  the  house 
and  improvements  m  purchase  of  an  estate: 
but  she  goes  with  her  fortune,  rather  than 
her  fortune  with  her.  These  make  up  the 
crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rich,  and  fill  up  the 
lumber  of  hnman  race,  without  beneficence 
towards  those  below  them,  or  respect  to- 
wards those  above  them;  and  lead  a  despi- 
cable, independent,  and  useless  life,  without 
sense  of  the  laws  of  kindness,  good-nature, 
mutual  offices,  and  the  elegant  satisfactions 
which  flow  from  reason  and  virtue. 

1  The  vexatious  life  arises  from  a  con- 
\    junction  of  two  people  of  quick  taste  and 
resentment,  put  together  tor  reasons  well 
known  to  their  friends,  in  which  special 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  (what  they  think  the 
chief  of  evils)  poverty,  and  ensure  to  them 
riches,  with  every  evil  besides.  These 
good  people  live  in  a  constant  constraint 
before  company,  and  too  great  familiarity 
alone.    When  they  are  within  observation 
they  fret  at  each  other's  carriage  and 
behaviour;  wheu  alone  they  revile  each 


other's  person  and  conduct.  In  company 
they  arc  in  a  purgatory,  when  only  together 
in  a  hell. 

'  The  happy  marriage  is  where  two  per- 
sons meet  ana  voluntarily  make  choice  of 
each  other,  without  principally  regarding 
or  neglecting  the  circumstances  of  fortune 
or  beauty.  These  may  still  love  in  spite 
of  adversity  or  sickness:  the  former  we 
may  in  some  measure  defend  ourselves  * 
from,  the  other  is  the  portion  of  our  very 
make.  When  you  .have  a  true  notion  of 
this  sort  of  passion,  your  humour  of  living 
great  will  vanish  out  of  your  imagination, 
and  you  will  find  love  has  nothing  to  do 
with  state.  Solitude,  with  the  person  lie- 
loved,  has  a  pleasure,  even  in  a  w<  man's 
mind,  beyond  show  or  pomp.  You  are 
therefore  to  consider  which  ot  your  lovers 
will  like  you  best  undressed,  which  will 
bear  with  you  most  when  out  of  humour; 
and  vour  way  to  this  is  to  ask  of  yonrself, 
which  of  them  vou  value  most  for  his  own 
sake?  and  by  that  judgje  which  gives  the 
greater  instances  of  his  valuing  you  for 
yourself  only. 

•  After  you  have  expressed  some  sense 
of  the  humble  approach  of  Florio,  and  a 
little  disdain  at  Strephon's  assurance  in  his 
address,  you  cry  out,  '  What  an  unexcep- 
tionable husband  could  I  make  out  of  both ! ' 
It  would  therefore,  mcthinks,  be  a  good 
way  to  determine  yourself.  Take  him  in 
whom  what  you  like  is  not  transferable  to 
another;  for  if  you  choose  otherwise,  there  is 
no  hope  your  husband  will  ever  have  what 
you  liked  in  his  rival;  but  intrinsic  quali- 
ties in  one  man  mav  very  probably  pur- 
chase every  thing  that  is  adventitious  in 
another.  In  plainer  terms:  he  whom  ycu 
take  for  his  personal  perfections  will  sooner 
arrive  at  the  gifts  of  fortune,  than  he  whom 
you  take  for  the  sake  of  his  fortune,  at- 
tain to  personal  perfections.  If  Strephon 
is  not  as  accomplished  and  agreeable  as 
Florio,  marriage  to  you  will  never  make 
him  so:  but  marriage  to  you  may  make 
Florio  as  rich  as  Strephon.  Therefore  to 
make  a  sure  purchase,  employ  fortune 
upon  certainties,  but  do  not  sacrifice  cer- 
tainties to  fortune.  I  am,  your  most  obe- 
dient, humble  servant.'  T. 
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Nil  hatvi  InJMii  pn-iprrta*  duriu»  In  me, 

Quain  quod  ridieulin  nominal  fnril.  

"  Jur.  Sal.  iil.  130. 

Want  in  th*  xwn  of  erory  wrnlihy  fool. 

And  wil  in  rap  U  lurn'd  to  ridicule  —  Dtydtm. 

As  I  was  walking  in  my  chamber  the 
morning  before  1  went  last' into  the  coun- 
try, I  heard  the  hawkers  with  great  vehe- 
mence crving  about  a  paper,  entitled.  The 
Ninety-nine  Plagues  of  an  Empty  Purse. 
I  had  indeed  sometime  before  observed, 
that  the  orators  of  (irub-street  had  dealt 
very  much  in  plagues.  They  have  al- 
ready published  in  the  same  month,  The 
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Plain's  of  Mutrimony,  The  Plagues  <.f  ;t 
Single  Life,  The  Nineteen  Plagues  of  a 
Chambermaid,  The  Plagues  of  a  Coach- 
man, The  Plagues  of  a  Footman,  and  The 
Plague  of  Plagues.  The  success  these 
several  plagues  met  with,  probably  gave 
occasion  to  the  above-mentioned  poem  on  an 
empty  purse.  However  that  be,  the  same 
noise  so  frequently  repeated  under  my  win- 
%  dow,  drew  me  insensibly  to  think  on  some 
of  those  inconveniences  and  mortifications 
which  usually  attend  on  poverty,  and,  in 
short,  gave  birth  to  the  present  specula- 
tion: for  after  my  fancy  had  run  over  the 
roost  obvious  and  common  calamities  which 
men  of  mean  fortunes  are  liable  to,  it  de- 
scended to  those  little  insults  and  con- 
tempts, which  though  they  may  seem  to 
dwindle  into  nothing  when  a  man  offers  to 
describe  them,  are  perhaps  in  themselves 
more  cutting  and  insupportable  than  the 
former.  Juvenal  with  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
mour and  reason  tells  us,  that  nothing  bore 
harder  upon  a  poor  man  in  his  time  than 
the  continual  ridicule  which  his  habit  and 
dress  afforded  to  the  beaux  of  Rome: 

Quid  quod  materinm  pnebet  eausasque  jocomm 
Omnibus  bic  idem ;  m  feda  el  icim  lawrna. 
Hi  log*  sordidula  rat,  et  rupta  ealceu*  alter 
Pelle  patet.  vrl  pi  consuto  vulnere  rriimm 
At  que  recens  linum  ostcndit  oonuna  cicatrit. 

Jav  Bat.  til.  147. 

Add  Ihnt  the  rich  bare  -i  ill  a  |ribe  in  store. 

And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor; 

For  the  torn  surtout  and  the  tatter'd  vest, 

The  wretch  ami  nil  his  wardrobe  are  a  Jest ; 

The  rreasy  s;nwn  sully'd  with  often  turning, 

Gives  a  food  Mat  to  say  Use  man's  in  mourning; 

<  »r  if  thf  »h<v  >»>  npt.  or  patch  is  put. 

He's  wounded,  see  the  plaster  on  his  foot.— Drjden. 

It  is  on  this  occasion  that  he  afterwards 

adds  the  reflection  which  I  have  chosen  for 

my  motto. 

Want  is  the  scorn  of  ev'ry  wealthy  fool. 
And  wit  in  rags  is  turn'd  to  ridicule  —  Drytlen 

It  must  be  confessed  that  few  things 
make  a  man  appear  more  despicable,  or 
mure  prejudice  nis  hearers  against  what 
he  is  going  to  offer,  than  an  awkward  or 
pitiful  dress:  insomuch  that  I  fancy,  had 
Tully  himself  pronounced  one  of  his  ora- 
tions with  a  blanket  about  his  shoulders, 
more  people  would  have  laughed  at  his 
dress  than  have  admired  his  eloquence. 
This  last  reflection  made  me  wonder  at  a 
set  of  men,  who  without  being  subjected  to 
it  by  the  unkindncss  of  their  fortunes,  arc 
contented  to  draw  upon  themselves  the 
ridicule  of  the  world  in  this  particular.  I 
mean  such  as  take  it  into  their  heads,  that 
the  first  regular  step  to  be  a  wit  is  to  com- 
mence a  sloven.  It  is  certain  nothing  has 
so  much  debased  that,  which  must  have 
been  otherwise  so  great  a  character;  and  I 
know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  unless  it 
may  possibly  be  complaisance  to  those  nar- 
row minds  who  can  nave  no  notion  of  the 
same  persons  possessing  different  accom- 
plishments; or  that  it  is  a  sort  of  sacrifice 
which  some  men  are  contented  to  make  to 
calumny,  by  allowing  it  to  fasten  on  one 


part  of  their  character,  while  they  arc 
endeavouring  to  establish  another. 

Yet  however  unaccountable  this  foolish 
custom  is,  I  am  afraid  it  could  plead  a  long 
prescription;  and  probably  gave  too  much 
occasion  for  the  vulgar  definition  still  re- 
maining among  us  of  a  heathen  philoso- 
pher. 

I  have  seen  the  speech  of  a  Terne-Jilius, 
spoken  in  King  Charles  the  Second's 
reign;  in  which  he  describes  two  very  emi- 
nent men,  who  were  perhaps  the  greatest 
scholars  of  their  age;  and  after  having 
mentioned  the  entire  friendship  between 
them,  concludes,  that  '  they  had  but  one 
mind,  one  purse,  one  chamber,  and  one 
hat*  The  men  of  business  were  also  in- 
fected witb  a  sort  of  singularity  little  better 
than  this.  I  have  heard  my  father  say, 
that  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  short  hair,  and 
unfolded  handkerchief,  were  in  his  time 
absolutely  necessary  to  denote  a  '  notable 
man;'  and  that  he  had  known  two  or  three, 
who  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  •  very 
notable,'  wear  shoe-strings  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

To  the  honour  of  our  present  age  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  some  of  our  greatest  ge- 
niuses for  wit  and  business  have  almost  en- 
tirely broke  the  neck  of  these  absurdities. 

Victor,  after  havingdespatched  the  most 
important  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  has 
appeared  at  an  assembly,  where  all  the  la- 
dies have  declared  him  the  gcntcelest  man 
in  the  company;  and  in  Atticus,  though 
every  way  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  the 
age  has  produced,  one  sees  nothing  particu- 
lar in  his  dress  or  carriage  to  denote  his 
pretensions  to  wit  and  learning:  so  that  at 
present  a  man  mav  venture  to  cock  up  his 
hat,  and  wear  a  fashionable  wig,  without 
being  taken  for  a  rake  or  a  fool. 

The  medium  between  a  fop  and  a  sloven 
is  what  a  man  of  sense  would  endeavour  to 
keep;  yet  I  rememt>cr  Mr.  Osborn  advises 
his  son'to  appear  in  his  habit  rather  above 
than  below  his  fortune;  and  tells  him  that 
he  will  find  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes  al- 
ways procures  some  additional  respect.* 
I  have  indeed  myself  observed,  that  my 
banker  ever  bows  lowest  to  me  when  I  wear 
my  full-bottomed  wig;  and  writes  me  •  Mr.' 
or  '  Esq. '  according  as  he  sees  me  dressed. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  ad- 
venture which  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness 
of  very  lately. 

I  happened  the  other  day  to  call  in  at  a 
celebrated  coffee-house  near  the  Temple. 
I  had  not  been  there  long  when  there  came  / 
in  an  elderly  man  very  meanly  dressed,  and 
sat  down  By  me;  he  had  a  thread-bare 
loose  coat  on,  which  it  was  plain  he  wore 
to  keen  himself  warm,  and  not  to  favour 
his  under  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
at  least  its  contemporary:  his  short  wig  and 
hat  were  both  answerable  to  the  rest  of  his 
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appareL  He  was  no  sooner  seated  than  he 
called  for  a  dish  of  tea;  but  as  several  gen- 
tlemen in  the  room  wanted  other  things, 
the  boys  of  the  house  did  not  think,  them- 
selves'at  leisure  to  mind  him.  I  could  ob- 
serve the  old  fellow  was  very  uneasy  at  the 
affront,  and  at  his  being  obliged  to  repeat 
his  commands  several  times  to  no  purpose; 
until  at  last  one  of  the  lads  presented  him 
with  some  stale  tea  in  a  broken  dish,  ac- 
companied with  a  plate  of  brown  sugar; 
which  so  raised  his  indignation,  that  alter 
several  obliging  appellations  of  dog  and 
rascal,  he  asked  him  aloud  before  the  whole 
company,  4  Why  he  must  be  used  with  less 
respect  than  that  fop  there?'  pointing  to  a 
wcu-drcssed  young  gentleman  who  was 
drinking  tea  at  the  opposite  table.  The 
boy  of  the  house  replied  with  a  good  deal 
of  pertness,  *that  his  master  had  two  sorts 
of  customers,  and  that  the  gentleman  at  the 
other  table  had  given  him  many  a  sixpence 
for  wiping  his  shoes.'  By  this  time  the 
young  Templar,  who  found  his  honour  con- 
cerned in  the  dispute,  and  that  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  coffee-house  were  upon  him,  had 
thrown  aside  a  paper  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  was  coming  towards  us,  while  we  at 
the  table  made  what  haste  we  could  to  get 
away  from  the  impending  quarrel,  but  were 
all  of  us  surprised  to  sec  him  as  he  ap- 
proached nearer  to  put  on  an  air  of  defer- 
ence and  respect  To  whom  the  old  man 
said,  '  Hark  you,  sirrah,  1  will  pay  off  your 
extravagant  bills  once  more,  but  will  take 
effectual  care  for  the  future,  tliat  your  pro- 
digality shall  not  spirit  up  a  parcel  of  ras- 
cals to  insult  vour  father. 

Though  I  by  no  means  approve  cither 
the  impudence  of  the  servants  or  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  son,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
old  gentleman  was  in  some  measure  justly 
served  for  walking  in  masquerade,  I  mean 
appearing  in  a  dress  so  much  beneath  his 
quality  and  estate.  X. 
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Maxima*  virtute*  jaccrc  omnes  ncceaw  e»t  vnluptatc 
dominant*.  Trnll,  dt  Fin 

Where  plrn«ure  prevail*,  all  tue  greatest  virtues  will 
low  their  power. 

1  know  no  one  character  that  gives  rea- 
son a  greater  shock,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  presents  a  good  ridiculous  image  to  the 
imagination,  than  that  of  a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure  about  the  town.  This  description 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  spoken  by  some  with  a 
mixture  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  by  others 
with  great  gravity  as  a  laudable  distinction, 
is  in  even-  body's  mouth  that  spends  any 
time  in  conversation.     My  friend  Will 
Honevcomb  has  this  expression  very  fre- 
quently; and  I  never  could  understand  by 
the  story  which  follows  upon  his  mention 
of  such  a  one,  but  that  his  man  of  wit  and« 
pleasure  was  either  a  drunkard,  too  old  for 
wenching,  or  a  voung  lewd  fellow  with  some 
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liveliness,  who  would  converse  with  you, 
receive  kind  offices  of  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  debauch  your  sister,  or  lie  with  your 
wife.  According  to  his  description,  a  man 
of  wit,  when  he  could  have  wenches  for 
crowns  a-piece  which  he  liked  quite  as 
well,  would  be  so  extravagant  as  to  bribe 
servants,  make  false  friendships,  fight  rela- 
tions: I  say,  according  to  him,  plain  and 
simple  vice  was  too  little  for  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure;  but  he  would  leave  an  easy 
and  accessible  wickedness,  to  come  at  the 
same  thing  with  only  the  addition  of  certain 
falsehood  and  possible  murder.  Will  thinks 
the  town  grown  very  dull,  in  that  we  do  not 
hear  so  much  as  we  used  to  do  of  those  cox- 
combs, whom,  (without  observing  it,)  he 
describes  as  the  most  infamous  rogues  in 
nature,  with  relation  to  friendship,  love,  or 
conversation. 

When  pleasure  is  made  the  chief  pursuit 
of  life,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  such 
monsters  as  these  will  arise  from  a  con- 
stant application  to  such  blandishments  as 
naturally  root  out  the  force  of  reason  and 
reflection,  and  substitute  in  their  place  a 
general  impatience  of  thought,  and:  a  con- 
stant pruriency  of  inordinate  desire. 

Pleasure,  when  it  is  a  man's  chief  pur- 
pose, disappoints  itself;  and  the  constant 
application  to  it  palls  the  faculty  of  enjoy- 
ing it,  though  it  leaves  the  sense  of  our  ina- 
bility for  that  we  wish,  with  a  disrelish  of 
every  thing  else.  Thus  the  intermediate 
seasons  of  the  man  of  pleasure  are  more 
heavy  than  one  would  impose  upon  the 
vilest  criminal.  Take  him  when  he  is 
awaked  too  soon  after  a  debauch,  or  disap- 
pointed in  following  a  worthless  woman 
without  truth,  and  there  is  no  man  living 
whose  being  is  such  a  weight  or  vexation 
as  his  is.  He  is  an  titter  stranger  to  the 
pleasing  reflections  in  the  evening  of  a  well- 
spent  day,  or  the  gladness  of  heart  or  quick- 
ness of  spirit  in  the  morning  after  profound 
sleep  or  indolent  slumbers.  He  is  not  to  l>c 
at  ease  any  longer  than  he  can  keep  reason 
and  good  sense  without  his  curtains;  other- 
wise he  will  be  haunted  with  the  reflection, 
that  he  could  not  believe  such  a  one  the 
woman  that  upon  trial  he  found  her.  What 
has  he  got  by  his  conquest,  but  to  think 
meanly  of  her  for  whom  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore he  had  the  highest  honour?  And  of 
himself  for  perhaps  wronging  the  man 
whom  of  all  men  living  he  himself  would 
least^villingly  have  injured? 

Pleasure  seizes  the  whole  man  who  ad- 
dicts himself  to  it,  and  will  not  give  him 
leisure  for  any  good  office  in  life  which  con- 
tradicts the  gaiety  of  the  present  hour. 
You  may  indeed  observe  in  people  of  plea- 
sure a  certain  complacency  and  absence  of 
all  severity,  which  the  habit  of  a  loose  un- 
concerned life  gives  them;  but  tell  the  man 
of  pleasure  your  secret  wants,  cares,  or 
sorrows,  and  you  will  find  that  he  has  given 
up  the  delicacy  of  his  passions  to  the  crav- 
ings of  his  appetite.    He  little  knows  the 
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perfect  joy  he  loses,  for  the  disappointing; 
gratifications  which  he  pursues.  He  looks 
at  Pleasure  as  she  approaches,  and  comes 
to  him  with  the  recommendation  of  warm 
wishes,  gay  looks,  and  graceful  motion; 
but  he  does  not  observe  how  she  leaves  his 
presence  with  disorder,  impotence,  down- 
cast shame,  and  conscious  imperfection. 
She  makes  our  youth  inglorious,  our  age 
shameful. 

Will  Honeycomb  gives  us  twenty  intima- 
tions in  an  evening  of  several  hags  whose 
bloom  was  given  up  to  his  arms;  and  would 
raise  a  value  to  himself  for  having  had,  as 
the  phrase  is,  •  very  good  women.  Will's 
good  women  are  the  comfort  of  his  heart, 
and  support  him,  I  warrant,  by  the  memory 
of  past  interviews  with  persons  of  their  con- 
dition. No,  there  is  not  in  the  world  an 
occasion  wherein  vice  makes  so  fantastical 
a  figure,  as  at  the  meeting  of  two  old  people 
who  have  been  partners  in  unwarrantable 
pleasure.  To  tell  a  toothless  old  lady 
that  she  once  had  a  good  set,  or  a  defunct 
wench  er  that  he  once  was  the  admired 
thing  of  the  town,  are  satire  instead  of  ap- 
plauses; but  on  the  other  side,  consider  the 


old  age  of  those  who  have  passed  their  days 
in  labour,  industry,  and  virtue,  their  decays 
make  them  but  appear  the  more  venerable, 
and  the  imperfections  of  their  bodies  arc 
beheld  as  a  misfortune  to  human  society 
that  their  make  is  so  little  durable. 

But  to  return  more  directly  to  mv  man 
of  wit  and  pleasure.  In  all  orders  of  men, 
wherever  this  is  the  chief  character,  the 
person  who  wears  it  is  a  negligent  friend, 
father,  and  husband,  and  entails  poverty 
on  his  unhappy  descendants.  Mortgages, 
diseases,  ana  settlements,  are  the  legacies 
a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  leaves  to  his  fa- 
mily. All  the  poor  rogues  that  make  such 
lamentable  speeches  after  every  sessions  at 
Tvburn,  were,  in  their  way,  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure  before  they  fell  into  the  ad- 
ventures which  brought  them  thither. 

Irresolution  and  procrastination  in  all  a 
man's  affairs,  are  the  natural  effects  of 
being  addicted  to  pleasure.  Dishonour  to 
the  gentleman  and  bankruptcy  to  the  trader, 
Are  the  portion  of  either  whose  chief  pur- 
pose of  life  is  delight  The  chief  cause  that 
this  pursuit  has  been  in  all  ages  received 
with  so  much  quarter  from  the  soberer  part 
of  mankind,  has  been  that  some  men  of 
great  talents  have  sacrificed  themsejyes  to 
it.  The  shining  qualities  of  such  people 
have  given  a  beauty  to  whatever  they  were 
engaged  in,  and  a  mixture  of  wit  has  re- 
commended madness.  For  let  anv  man 
who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  passed  much 
time  in  a  series  of  jollity,  mirth,  wit,  or 
humorous  entertainments,  look  back  at 
what  he  was  all  that  while  a  doing,  and  he 
will  find  that  he  has  been  at  one  instant 
sharp  to  some  man  he  is  sorry  to  have  of- 
fended, impertinent  to  some  one  it  was  cru- 
elty to  treat  with  such  freedom,  ungracefully 
noisy  at  such  a  time,  unskilfully  open  at 


such  a  time,  unmercifully  calumnious  at 
such  a  time;  and  from  the  whole  course  of 
his  applauded  satisfactions,  unable  in  the 
end  to  recollect  any  circumstance  which 
can  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  mind 
alone,  or  which  he  would  put  his  character 
upon,  with  other  men.  Thus  it  is  with 
those  who  are  best  made  for  becoming 
pleasures;  but  how  monstrous  is  it  in  the 
generality  of  mankind  who  pretend  this 
way,  without  genius  or  inclination  towards 
it!  The  scene  then  is  wild  to  an  extrava- 
gance: this  is,  as  if  fools  should  mimic  mad- 
men. Pleasure  of  this  kind  is  the  intem- 
perate meals  and  loud  jollities  of  the  com- 
mon rate  of  country  gentlemen,  whose 
practice  and  way  of  enjoyment  is  to  put  an 
end  as  fast  as  they  can  to  that  little  particle 
of  reason  they  have  when  they  are  sober. 
These  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  despatch 
their  senses  as  fast  as  possible  by  drinking 
until  they  cannot  taste,  smoking  until  they 
cannot  see,  and  roaring  until  they  cannot 
hear.  T. 
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There  is  no  sort  of  people  whose  con- 
versation is  so  pleasant  as  that  of  military 
men,  who  derive  their  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity from  thought  and  reflection.  The 
manv  adventures  which  attend  their  way 
of  life,  makes  their  conversation  so  full  of 
incidents,  and  gives  them  so  frank  an  air  in 
speaking  of  what  they  have  been  witnesses 
of,  that  no  company  can  be  more  amiable 
than  that  of  men  of  sense  who  are  soldiers- 
There  is  a  certain  irregular  way  in  their 
narrations  or  discourse,  which  has  some- 
thing more  warm  and  pleasing  than  we 
meet  amonp;  men  who  are  used  to  adjust 
and  methodise  their  thoughts. 

I  was  this  evening  walking  in  the  fields 
with  my  friend  Captain  Sentry,  and  I  could 
not,  from  the  many  relations  which  I  drew 
him  into,  of  what  passed  when  he  was  m 
the  service,  forbear  expressing  my  wonder, 
that  the  •  fear  of  death,'  which  we,  the  rest 
of  mankind,  arm  ourselves  against  with  so 
much  contemplation,  reason,  and  philoso- 
phy, should  appear  so  little  in  camps,  that 
common  men  march  into  open  breaches 
meet  opposite  battalions,  not  only  without 
reluctance  but  with  alacritv.  My  friend 
answered  what  I  said  in  the  following  man- 
ner: •  What  you  wonder  at  may  very  na- 
turally be  the  subject  of  admiration  to  all 
who  are  not  conversant  in  camps;  but  when 
a  man  has  spent  some  time  in  that  way  of 
life,  he  observes  a  certain  mechanic  cour- 
age which  the  ordinary  race  of  men  become 
masters  of  from  acting  always  in  a  crowd. 
They  see,  indeed,  many  drop,  but  then 
they  see  many  more  alive;  they  observe 
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themselves  escape  very  narrowly,  and  they 
do  not  know  why  they  should  not  again. 
Besides  which  general  way  of  loose  think- 
ing, they  usually  spend  the  other  part  of 
their  time  in  pleasures  upon  which  their 
minds  are  so  entirely  bent,  that  short  la- 
bours or  dangers  arc  out  a  cheap  purchase 
of  jollity,  triumph,  victory,  fresh  quarters, 
new  scenes,  and  uncommon  adventures. 
Such  are  the  thoughts  of  the  executive  part 
of  an  army,  and  indeed  of  the  gross  of  man- 
kind in  general;  but  none  of  these  men  of 
mechanical  courage  have  ever  made  any 
great  figure  in  the  profession  of  arms. 
Those  who  are  formed  for  command,  are 
such  as  have  reasoned  themselves  out  of  a 
consideration  of  greater  good  than  length 
of  days,  into  such  a  negligence  of  their  be- 
ing, as  to  make  it  their  first  position,  that 
it  is  one  day  to  be  resigned ;  and  since  it  is, 
in  the  prosecution  of  worthy  actions  and 
service  of  mankind,  they  can  put  it  to  ha- 
Iritual  hazard.  The  event  of  our  designs, 
say  they,  as  it  relates  to  others,  is  uncer- 
tain; but  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  it  must 
be  prosperous,  while  we  are  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  duty,  and  within  the  terms  upon 
which  Providence  has  insured  our  happi- 
ness, whether  we  die  or  live.  All  that  na- 
ture has  prescribed  must  be  good;  and  as 
death  is  natural  to  us,  it  is  absurdity  to  fear 
it.  Fear  loses  its  purpose  when  we  arc 
sure  it  cannot  preserve  us,  and  we  should 
draw  resolution  to  meet  it  from  the  impos- 
sibility to  escape  it.  Without  a  resignation 
to  the  necessity  of  dying,  there  can  be  no 
capacity  in  man  to  attempt  any  thing  that 
is  glorious:  but  when  they  have  once  at- 
tained to  that  perfection,  the  pleasures  of  a 
life  spent  in  martial  adventures  arc  as  great 
as  anv  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable. 
The  force  of  reason  gives  a  certain  beauty, 
mixed  with  the  conscience  of  well-doing 
and  thirst  of  glory,  to  all  which  before  was 
terrible  and  ghastly  to  the  imagination.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  fellowship  of  danger,  the 
common  good  of  mankind,  the  general  cause, 
and  the  manifest  virtue  you  may  observe  in 
so  many  men,  who  made  no  figure  until 
that  day,  are  so  many  incentives  to  destroy 
the  little  consideration  of  their  own  persons. 
Such  are  the  heroic  part  of  soldiers  who  are 

Jualified  for  leaders.  As  to  the  rest,  whom 
before  spoke  of,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
they  arrive  at  a  certain  habit  of  being  void 
of  thought,  insomuch  that  on  occasion  of 
the  most  imminent  danger  they  are  still  in 
the  same  indifference.  Nay,  "I  remember 
an  instance  of  a  gay  Frenchman,*  who  was 
led  on  in  battle  by  a  superior  officer,  (whose 
conduct  it  was  his  custom  to  speak  of  always 
with  contempt  and  raillery,)  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action  received  a  wound  he 
was  sensible  was  mortal;  his  reflection  on 
this  occasion  was,  "  I  wish  I  could  live 
another  hour,  to  see  how  this  blundering 
coxcomb  will  get  clear  of  this  business." 

*  The Cfaeralier  de  Ploarilb*.  a  lieutennnt  prnera)  un- 
der Ux  Prince  of  C'onde,  at  the  battle  of  Senelf,  in  1074 


'  I  remember  two  young  fellows  who  rid 
in  the  same  squadron  of  a  troop  of  horse, 
who  were  ever  together;  they  ate,  they 
drank,  they  intrigued;  in  a  word,  all  their 
passions  and  affections  seemed  to  tend  the 
same  way,  and  they  appeared  serviceable  to 
each  other  in  them.  e  were  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  to  march  over  a  river,  and  the 
troop  these  gentlemen  belonged  to  were  to 
be  transported  in  a  ferry  boat,  as  fast  as 
they  could.  One  of  the  friends  was  now  in 
the  boat,  while  the  other  was  drawn  up 
with  others  by  the  water-side,  waiting  the 
return  of  the  boat.  A  disorder  happened 
in  the  passage  by  an  unrulv  horse;  and  a 
gentleman  who  Had  the  rein  of  his  horse 
negligently  under  his  arm,  was  forced  into 
the  water  by  his  horse  jumping  over.  The 
friend  on  the  shore  cried  out,  "Who  is 
that  is  drowned,  trow  ?"  He  was  imme- 
diately answered,  "  Your  friend,  Harry 
Thompson."  He  very  gravel v  replied, 
"Ay,  he  had  a  mad  horse."  This  short 
epitaph  from  such  a  familiar,  without  more 
words,  gave  me,  at  that  time  under  twenty, 
a  very  moderate  opinion  of  the  friendship 
of  companions.  Thus  is  affection  and  every 
other  motive  of  life  in  the  generality  rooted 
out  bv  the  present  busv  scene  about  them: 
they  lament  no  man  whose  capacity  can  be 
supplied  by  another;  and  where  men  con- 
vcrse  without  delicacy,  the  next  man  you 
meet  will  serve  as  well  as  he  whom  you 
have  lived  with  half  your  life.  To  such  the 
devastation  of  countries,  the  mi-cry  of  in- 
habitants, the  cries  of  the  pillaged,  and  the 
silent  sorrow  of  the  great  unfortunate,  are 
ordinary'  objects;  their  minds  are  bent  upon 
the  little  gratifications  of  their  own  senses 
and  appetites,  forgetful  of  compassion,  insen- 
sible of  glory;  avoiding  only  shame;  their 
whole  hearts  taken  up  with  the  trivial  hope 
of  meeting  and  being  merry.  These  are  the 
people  who  make  up  the  gross  of  the  sol- 
diery. But  the  fine  gentleman  in  that  band 
of  men  is  such  a  one  as  I  have  now  in  my 
eye,  who  is  foremost  in  all  danger  to  which 
he  is  ordered.  His  «  fficers  are  his  friends 
and  companions,  as  they  are  men  of  honour 
and  gentlemen;  the  private  men  his  breth- 
ren, as  thev  are  of  his  species.  He  is  be- 
loved of  all  that  behold  him.  They  wish 
him  in  danger  as  he  views  their  ranks,  that 
they  may  have  occasion  to  save  him  at  their 
own  hazard.  Mutual  love  is  the  order  of 
the  files  where  he  commands;  every  man 
afraid  for  himself  and  his  neighbour,  not 
lest  their  commander  should  punish  them, 
but  lest  he  should  be  offended.  Such  is  his 
regiment  who  knows  mankind,  and  feels 
their  distresses  so  far  as  to  prevent  them, 
last  in  distributing  what  is  their  due,  he 
would  think  himself  below  their  tailor  to 
wear  a  snip  of  their  clothes  in  lace  upon 
hit  own;  and  below  the  most  rapacious 
agent,  should  he  enjoy  a  farthing  above  his 
own  pay.  Go  on,  brave  man,  immortal 
glory  »s  thy  fortune,  and  immortal  happi- 
ness thy  reward.'  T. 
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Ilabet  natura  ut  aJiarum  nmomn  rrrnm  tic  vivmdi 
mndum  -m-nrr tn«  autrm  prractio  rtati*  est  tanquam 
fabulr  Cnjua  dcfatifalionem  fufrrr  cVtwmus.  \mrmrr 
tim  adjunct*  Mttetaie.  T*U.  4*  AmmcI. 

Life,  u  wri!  aj  all  othrr  thine*,  hath  iu  bounds  as- 
■iffitrd  by  nature;  and  it*  ronrhumn.  like  the  hut  act 
of  a  play,  ii  old  agr;  the  fatigue  of  which  we  ought  to 
ihun,  especially  when  our  apprtitea  are  fully  Mturted. 

Of  all  the  impertinent  wishes  which  we 
hear  expressed  in  conversation,  there  is  not 
one  more  unworthy  a  gentleman  or  a  man 
of  liberal  education,  than  that  of  wishing 
one's  self  younger.  I  have  observed  this 
wish  is  usually  made  upon  sight  of  some 
object  which  gives  the  idea  of  a  past  action, 
that  it  is  no  dishonour  to  us  that  we  cannot 
now  repeat:  or  else  on  what  was  in  itself 
shameful  when  we  performed  it  It  is  a 
certain  sign  of  a  foolish  or  a  dissolute  mind 
if  we  want  our  youth  again  only  for  the 
strength  of  bones  and  sinews  which  we  once 
were  masters  of.  It  is  (as  my  author  has 
it)  as  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  wish  for  the 
strength  of  a  youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a 
young  man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of  a  bull 
or  a  horse.  These  wishes  are  both  equally 
out  of  nature,  which  should  direct  in  all 
things  that  arc  not  contradictory  to  justice, 
law,  and  reason.  But  though  every  old 
man  has  been  voung,  and  every  young  one 
hopes  to  be  old,  there  seetns  to  be  a  most 
unnatural  misunderstanding  between  those 
two  stages  of  life.  This  unhappy  want  of 
commerce  arises  from  the  insolent  arro- 
gance or  exultation  in  youth,  and  the  irra- 
tional despondence  or  self-pity  in  age.  A 
young  man  whose  passion  and  ambition  is 
to  be  good  and  wise,  and  an  old  one  who  has 
no  inclination  to  be  lewd  or  debauched,  are 

auite  unconcerned  in  this  speculation;  but 
le  cocking  young  fellow  who  treads  upon 
the  toes  of  his  elders,  and  the  old  fool  who 
envies  the  saucy  pride  he  sees  him  in,  are 
the  objects  of  our  present  contempt  and  de- 
rision. Contempt  and  derision  are  harsh 
words;  but  in  wnat  manner  can  one  give 
advice  to  a  youth  in  the  pursuit  and  pos- 
session of  sensual  pleasures,  or  afford  pity 
to  an  old  man  in  the  impotence  and  desire 
of  enjoying  them?  When  young  men  in 
public  places  betray  in  their  deportment  an 
abandoned  resignation  to  their  appetites, 
they  give  to  sober  minds  a  prospect  of  a 
despicable  age,  which,  if  not  interrupted  by 
death  in  the  midst  of  their  follies,  must  cer- 
tainly come.  When  an  old  man  bewails 
the  loss  of  such  gratifications  which  are 
passed,  he  discovers  a  monstrous  inclina- 
tion to  that  which  it  is  not  in  the  course  of 
Providence  to  recall  The  state  of  an  old 
man,  who  is  dissatisfied  merely  for  his  be- 
ing such,  is  the  most  out  of  all  measures  of 
reason  and  good  sense  of  any  being  we  have 
any  account  of,  from  the  highest  angel  to 
the  lowest  worm.  How  miserable  is  the 
contemplation  to  consider  a  libidinous  old 
man  (while  all  created  beings,  besides  him- 
self and  devils,  are  following  the  order  of 


Providence)  fretting  at  the  course  of  things, 
and  being  almost  the  sole  malcontent  in  the 
creation.  But  let  us  a  little  reflect  upon 
what  he  has  lost  by  the  number  of  years. 
The  passions  which  he  had  in  youth  are  not 
to  be  obeyed  as  they  were  then,  but  reason 
is  more  powerful  now,  without  the  disturb- 
ance of  them.  An  old  gentleman,  the  other 
day,  in  discourse  with  a  friend  of  his  ^re- 
flecting upon  some  adventures  they  had  in 
youth  together)  cried  out,  '  Oh,  Jack,  those 
were  happy  days!' — •  That  is  true,'  replied 
his  friend,  *  but  mcthinks  we  go  about  our 
business  more  quietly  than  we  did  then.' 
One  would  think  it  should  be  no  small  satis- 
faction to  have  gone  so  far  in  our  journey 
that  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over  with  us. 
When  life  itself  is  a  fever,  as  it  is  in  licen- 
tious youth,  the  pleasures  of  it  arc  no  other 
than  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  that  distem- 
per; and  it  is  as  absurd  to  wish  the  return 
of  that  season  of  life,  as  for  a  man  in  health 
to  be  sorry  for  the  loss  of  gilded  palaces, 
fairy  walks,  and  flowery  pastures,  with 
which  he  remembers  he  was  entertained  in 
the  troubled  slunihers  of  a  fit  of  sickness. 

As  to  all  the  rational  and  worth)'  plea- 
sures of  our  being,  the  conscience  of  a  good 
fame,  the  contemplation  of  another  life,  the 
respect  and  commerce  of  honest  men,  our 
capacities  for  such  enjoyments  are  enlarged 
by  years.  While  health  endures,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  life,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  is  cer- 
tainlv  the  more  eligible.  The  memory  of 
a  well-spent  youth  gives  a  peaceable,  un- 
mixed, and  elegant  pleasure  to  the  mind; 
and  to  such  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
be  able  to  look  back  on  youth  with  satisfac- 
tion, they  may  give  themselves  no  little  con- 
solation that  they  are  under  no  temptation 
to  repeat  their  follies,  and  that  they  at  pre- 
sent despise  them.  It  was  prettily  said, 
'  He  that  would  be  long  an  old  man,  must 
begin  early  to  be  one. '  It  is  too  late  to  re- 
sign a  thing  after  a  man  is  robbed  of  it; 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  before  the  ar- 
rival of  age  we  bid  adieu  to  the  pursuits  of 
youth,  otherwise  sensual  habits  will  live  in 
our  imaginations,  when  our  limbs  cannot  be 
subservient  to  them.  The  poor  fellow  who 
lost  his  arm  last  siege,  will  tell  you  he  feels 
the  fingers  that  are  buried  in  Flanders  ache 
every  cold  morning  at  Chelsea. 

The  fond  humour  of  appearing  in  the 
gay  and  fashionable  world,  and  being  ap- 
plauded for  trivial  excellences,  is  what 
makes  youth  have  age  in  contempt,  and 
makes  age  resign  with  so  ill  a  grace  the 
qualifications  of  youth,  but  this  in  both 
sexes  is  inverting  all  things,  and  turning 
the  natural  course  of  our  minds,  which 
should  build  their  approbations  and  dislike 
upon  what  nature  and  reason  dictate,  into 
chimera  and  confusion. 

Age  in  a  virtuous  person,  of  either  sex, 
carries  in  it  an  authority  wliich  makes  it 
preferable  to  all  the  pleasures  of  youth.  If 
to  be  saluted,  attended,  and  consulted  with 
deference,  are  instances  of  pleasure,  t 
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are  such  as  never  fail  a  virtuous  old  ape. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  imperfections  and 
advantages  of  the  younger  and  later  years 
of  man,  they  are  so  near  in  their  condition, 
that,  methinks,  it  should  be  incredible  we 
see  so  little  commerce  of  kindness  between 
them.  If  we  consider  youth  and  age  with 
Tully,  regarding  the  affinity  to  death,  youth 
has  many  more  chances  to' be  near  it  than 
age;  what  youth  can  say  more  than  an  old 
man,  *  He  shall  live  until  night?'  Youth 
catches  distempers  more  easily,  its  sickness 
is  more  violent,  and  its  recovery  more  doubt- 
ful. The  youth  indeed  hopes  for  many 
more  days,  so  cannot  the  old  man.  The 
youth's  hopes  are  ill  grounded;  for  what  is 
more  foolish  than  to  place  any  confidence 
upon  an  uncertainty*  But  the  old  man  has 
not  room  so  much  as  to  hope;  he  is  still 
happier  than  the  youth,  he  has  already  en- 
joyed what  the  other  does  but  hope  for. 
One  wishes  to  live  long,  the  other  has  lived 
long.  But  alas,  is  there  any  thing  in  human 
life,  the  duration  of  which  can  be  called 
long?  There  is  nothing  which  must  end,  to 
be  valued  for  its  continuance.  If  hours, 
days  months  and  years  pass  away,  it  is  no 
matter  what  hour,*  what  day,  what  month, 
or  what  year  we  die.  The  applause  of  a 
good  actor  is  due  to  him  at  whatever  scene 
of  the  play  he  makes  his  exit.  It  is  thus  in 
the  life  of  a  man  of  sense,  a  short  life  is  suf- 
ficient to  manifest  himself  a  man  of  honour 
and  virtue;  when  he  ceases  to  be  such  he 
has  lived  too  long,  and  while  he  is  such,  it 
is  of  no  consequence  to  him  how  long  he 
shall  be  so,  provided  he  is  so  to  his  life's 
end.  T. 
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No  man  e'er  reach'd  the  heights  of  vice  at  first. 

Tat*. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — You  are  frequent  in 
the  mention  of  matters  which  concern  the 
feminine  world,  and  take  upon  you  to  be 
very  severe  against  men  upon  all  those  oc- 
casions: but  all  this  while  I  am  afraid  you 
have  been  very  little  conversant  with  wo- 
men, or  you  would  know  the  generality  of 
them  are  not  so  angry  as  vou  imagine  at  the 
general  vices  among  us.  t  am  apt  to  believe 
voeggmg  your  pardon)  that  you  are  still 
what  I  mvself  was  once,  a  queer  modest 
fellow;  ana  therefore,  for  your  information, 
shall  give  you  a  short  account  of  myself, 
and  the  reasons  why  I  was  forced  to  wench, 
drink,  play,  and  do  every  thing  which  are 
necessary  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure,  to  be  well  with  the  ladies. 

'  \  on  arc  to  know  then  that  I  was  bred  a 
gentleman,  and  had  the  finishing  part  of  my 
education  under  a  man  of  great  probity, 
wit,  and  learning,  in  one  of  our  universities. 
I  will  not  deny  but  this  made  my  behaviour 
and  mien  bear  in  it  a  figure  of  thought  ra- 
ther than  action;  and  a  man  of  a  quite  con- 


trary character,  who  never  thought  in  his 
life,  rallied  me  one  day  upon  it,  and  said 
1  he  believed  I  was  still  a  virgin.'  There 
was  a  young  lady  of  virtue  present,  and  I 
was  not  displeased  to  favour  the  insinuation; 
lmt  it  had  a  quite  contrary  effect  from  what 
I  expected.  I  was  ever  after  treated  with 
great  coldness  both  by  that  lady  and  all  the 
rest  of  my  acquaintance.  In  a  very  little 
time  I  never  came  into  a  room  but  I  could 
hear  a  whisper,  '  Here  comes  the  maid. '  A 
girl  of  humour  would  on  seme  occasion  say, 
'  Why,  how  do  you  know  more  than  any  of 
us?'  An  expression  of  that  kind  was  gene- 
rally followed  by  a  loud  laugh.  In  a  word, 
for  no  other  fault  in  the  world  than  that 
they  really  thought  me  as  innocent  as  them- 
selves, I  became  of  no  consequence  among 
them,  and  was  received  always  upon  the 
foot  of  a  jest.  This  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression upon  me,  that  I  resolved  to  be  as 
agreeable  as  the  best  of  the  men  who  laughed 
at  me:  but  I  observed  it  was  nonsense  for 
me  to  be  impudent  at  first  among  those  who 
knew  me.  Mv  character  for  modest v  was 
so  notorious  wherever  I  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared, that  I  resolved  to  show  mv  new 
face  in  new  quarters  of  the  world.  My  first 
step  I  chese  with  judgment;  for  I  went  to 
A  strop,*  and  came  down  among  a  crowd 
of  academics,  at  one  dash,  the  impudentest 
fellow  thev  had  ever  seen  in  their  lives. 
Flushed  with  this  success,  I  made  love  and 
was  happy.  Upon  this  conquest  I  thought 
it  would  be  unlike  a  gentleman  to  stay  long 
with  my  mistress,  and  crossed  the  country 
to  Bury.f  I  could  give  you  a  very  good 
account  of  myself  at  that  place  also.  At 
these  two  ended  my  first  summer  of  gal- 
lantry. The  winter  following,  you  would 
wonder  at  it,  but  I  relapsed  into  modesty 
upon  coming  among  people  of  figure  in 
London,  vet  not  so  much  but  that  the  ladies 
who  had  formerly  laughed  at  me,  said, 
'  Bless  us!  how  wonderfully  that  gentleman 
is  improved!'  Some  familiarities  about  the 
playhouses  towards  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  made  me  conceive  new  hopes  of 
adventures.  And  instead  of  returning  the 
next  summer  to  Astrop  or  Bury,  I  thought 
myself  qualified  to  go  to  Epsom,  and  fol- 
lowed a  young  woman,  whose  relations  were 
jealous  of  my  place  in  her  favour,  to  Scar- 
Dorough.  I  carried  my  point,  and  in  my 
third  year  aspired  to  go  to  Tunbridgc,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  made  my 
appearance  at  Bath.  I  was  now  got  into 
the  way  of  talk  proper  for  ladies,  and  was 
run  into  a  vast  acquaintance  among  them, 
which  I  alwavs  improved  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. In  all  this  course  of  time,  and  some 
years  following,  I  found  a  sober  modest  man 
was  always  looked  upon  by  both  sexes  as  a 
precise  unfashioned  fellow  of  no  life  or 
spirit.  It  was  ordinary  for  a  man  who  had 
been  drunk  in  good  company,  or  passed  a 


*  Aatrop  Wells  in  OifortWhire. 

t  Bury-fair.  A  place  of  faaUionabie  resort 
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night  with  a  wench,  to  speak  of  k  next  day 
before  women  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
respect.    He  was  reproved,  perhaps,  with 
a  blow  of  the  fan,  or  with  an  'oh  fy!'  but 
the  angry  ladv  still  preserved  an  apparent 
approbation  m  her  countenance.    He  was 
called  a  strange  wicked  fellow,  a  sad  wretch ; 
he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  swears,  receives 
another  blow,  swears  again  he  did  not  know 
he  swore,  and  all  was  well.    You  might 
often  see  men  game  in  the  presence  of  wo- 
men, and  throw  at  once  for  more  than  they 
were  worth,  to  recommend  themselves  as 
men  of  spirit.    I  found  by  long  experience 
that  the  loosest  principles  and  most  aban- 
doned behaviour,  carried  all  before  them  in 
pretensions  to  women  of  fortune.  The  en- 
couragement given  to  people  of  this  stamp, 
made  me  soon  throw  off  the  remaining  im- 
pressions of  a  sober  education.  I  n  the  above- 
mentioned  places,  as  well  as  in  town,  I 
always  kept  company  with  those  who  lived 
most  at  large;  and  in  the  process  of  time  I 
was  a  pretty  rake  among  the  men,  and  a 
very  pretty  fellow  among  the  women.  I 
must  confess  I  had  some  melancholy  hours 
upon  the  account  of  the  narrowness  of  my 
fortune,  but  my  conscience  at  the  same 
time  gave  me  the  comfort  that  I  had  quali- 
fied myself  for  marrying  a  fortune. 

•When  I  had  lived  in  this  manner  for 
some  time,  and  became  thus  accomplished, 
I  was  now  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
my  age,  and  about  the  f<>m --seventh"  of  my 
constitution,  my  health  and  estate  wasting 
very  fast;  when  I  happened  to  fall  into  the 
company  of  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  in  her 
own  disposal.  I  entertained  the  company, 
as  we  men  of  gallantry  generally  do,  with 
the  many  haps  and  disasters,  watchings 
under  windows,  escapes  from  jealous  hus- 
bands, and  several  other  perils.  The  young 
thing  was  wonderfully  charmed  with  one 
that  knew  the  world  so  well,  and  talked  so 
fine;  with  Desdemona,  all  her  lover  said 
affected  her;  •  It  was  strange,  it  was  won- 
drous strange. '  In  a  word,  I  saw  the  im- 
pression 1  had  made  Bpao  Iter,  and  with  ■ 
very  little  application  the  pretty  thing  has 
married  me.  There  is  so  much  charm  in 
her  innocence  and  beauty,  that  I  do  now  as 
much  detest  the  course  I  have  been  in  for 
many  years,  as  I  ever  did  before  I  entered 
into  it 

1  What  I  intend,  Mr.  Spectator,  by  writ- 
ing all  this  to  you,  is  that  you  would,  before 
you  go  any  further  with  your  panegyrics  on 
the  fair  sex,  give  them  some  lectures  upon 
their  silly  approbations.  It  is  that  I  ISO 
wear)-  of  vice,  and  that  it  was  not  my  natu- 
ral way,  that  I  am  now  so  far  recovered  as 
not  to  bring  this  believing  dear  creature  to 
contempt  and  poverty  for  her  generosity  to 
me.  At  the  same  time  tell  the  youth  of 
good  education  of  our  sex,  that  they  take 
too  little  care  of  improving  themselves  in 
little  things.  A  good  air  at  entering  into  a 
room,  apropcr  audacity  in  expressing  him- 
self with  gaiety  and  gracefulness,  would 


make  a  young  gentleman  of  virtue  and 
sense  capable  of  discountenancing  the  shal- 
low impudent  rogues,  that  shine  among  the 
women. 

*  Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not  doubt  but  you 
are  a  very  sagacious  person,  but  you  are  so 
great  with  Tully  of  late,  that  I  fear  you  will 
contemn  these  things  as  matters  of  no  con 
sequence:  but  believe  me,  sir,  they  are  of 
the  highest  importance  to  human  life;  and 
if  you  can  do  any  thing  towards  opening  fair 
eyes,  you  will  lay  an  obligation  upon  all 

Sour  contemporaries,  who  are  fathers,  hus- 
ands,  or  brothers  to  females.    Your  most 
affectionate  humble  servant, 
T.  'SIMON  HONEYCOMB.' 
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 He  nufs  arris  durunt 

In  mala   //#r.  Art  Part,  t.  451. 

Theae  thinr*.  which  now  worn  frivoloua  and  alight. 
Will  prove  of  arriuut  conarquencr  — Rtmtommon. 

I  havk  more  than  once  taken  notice  of  an 
indecent  license  taken  in  discourse,  wherein 
the  conversation  on  one  part  is  involuntary, 
and  the  effect  of  some  necessary  circum- 
stances. This  happens  in  travelling  to- 
gether in  the  same  hired  coach,  sitting  near 
each  other  in  any  public  assembly,  or  the 
like.  I  have,  upon  making  observations  of 
this  sort,  received  innumerable  messages 
from  that  part  of  the  fair  sex  whose  lot  in 
life  it  is  to  be  of  any  trade  or  public  wajr  of 
life.  They  are  all,  to  a  woman,  urgent  with 
me  to  lay  before  the  world  the  unhappy 
circumstances  they  are  under,  from  the  un- 
reasonable liberty  which  is  taken  in  their 
presence,  to  talk  on  what  subject  it  is 
thought  fit  by  every  coxcomb  who  wants 
understanding  or  breeding.  One  or  two  of 
these  complaints  I  shall  set  down. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  keep  a  coffee- 
house, and  am  one  of  those  whom  you  have 
thought  fit  to  mention  as  an  idol  some  time 
ago  I  suffered  a  good  deal  of  raillery  upon 
that  occasion;  but  shall  heartily  forgive  you, 
who  are  the  cause  of  it,  if  you  will  do  me 
justice  in  another  point.  What  I  ask  of  you 
is  to  acquaint  my  customers  (who  are  other- 
wise very  good  ones)  that  I  am  unavoidably 
hasped  in  my  bar,  and  cannot  help  hearing 
the  improper  discourses  they  are  pleased  to 
entertain  me  with.  They  strive  who  shall 
say  the  most  immodest  things  in  my  hcar- 
ine.  At  the  same  time  half  a  dozen  of  them 
loll  at  the  bar,  staring  just  in  my  face,  ready 
to  interpret  my  looks  and  gestures,  accord- 
ing to  tneir  own  imaginations.  In  this  pas- 
sive condition  I  know  not  where  to  cast  my 
eyes,  place  my  hands,  or  what  to  employ 
myself  in.  But  this  confusion  is  but  a  jest, 
and  I  hear  them  say  in  the  end,  with  an 
insipid  air  of  mirth  and  subtlety,  'Let  her 
alone,  she  knows  as  well  as  we,  for  all  she 
looks  so.'  Good  Mr.  Spectator,  persuade 
gentlemen  that  it  is  out  of  all  decency.  Say 
it  is  possible  a  woman  may  be  modest  and 
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yet  keep  a  public-house.  He  pleased  to 
argue,  that  in  truth  the  affront  is  the  more 
unpardonable  because  I  am  obliged  to  suffer 
it,  and  cannot  fly  from  it.  I  do  assure  you, 
sir,  the  cheerfulness  of  life  which  would 
arise  from  the  honest  gain  I  have,  is  utterly 
lost  to  me,  from  the  endless,  flat,  imper- 
tinent pleasantries  which  1  hear  from  morn- 
ing to  night  In  a  word,  it  is  too  much  for 
me  to  bear;  and  I  desire  you  to  acquaint 
them,  that  I  will  keep  pen  and  ink  at  the 
bar,  and  write  down  all  they  sav  to  me,  and 
send  it  to  you  for  the  press.  It  is  possible 
when  thev  sec  how  emptv  what  they  speak, 
without  the  advantage  of  an  impudent  coun- 
tenance and  gesture,  will  appear,  they  may 
come  to  some  sense  of  themselves,  and  the 
insults  they  are  guilty  of  towards  me.  I 
am,  sir,  vour  most  humble  servant, 

'THE  IDOL.' 

This  representation  is  so  just,  that  it  is 
hard  to  speak  of  it  without  an  indignation 
which  perhaps  would  appear  too  elevated 
to  such  as  can  be  guilty  of  this  inhuman 
treatment,  where  they  see  they  affront 
a  modest,  plain,  and  ingenuous  behaviour. 
This  correspondent  is  not  the  only  sufferer 
in  this  kino,  for  I  have  long  letters  both 
from  the  Royal  and  New-Exchange  on  the 
same  subject.  Thev  tell  me  that  a  young 
fop  cannot  buv  a  pair  of  gloves,  but  he  is 
at  the  same  time  straining  for  some  inge- 
nious ribaldry  to  say  to  the  young  woman 
who  helps  them  on.  It  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  calamity,  that  the  rogues  buy  as 
hard  as  the  plainest  and  modestcst  custom- 
ers they  have;  besides  which  they  loll  upon 
the  counters  half  an  hour  longer  than  they 
need,  to  drive  away  other  customers,  who 
are  to  share  their  impertinences  with  the 
milliner,  or  go  to  another's  sh<  p.  Letters 
from  ^Change-alley  are  full  of  the  same  evil; 
and  the  girls  tell  me,  except  I  can  chase 
some  eminent  merchants  from  their  shops, 
they  shall  in  a  short  time  fail.  It  is  very 
unaccountable,  that  men  can  have  so  little 
deference  to  all  mankind  who  pass  by 
them,  as  to  bear  being  seen  toying  oy  twos 
and  threes  at  a  time,  with  no  other  purpose 
but  to  appear  gay  enough  to  keep  up  a 
light  conversation  of  common-place  jests, 
to  the  injury  of  her  whose  credit  is  certainly 
hurt  by  it,  though  their  own  may  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  it.  When  we  come  to  have 
exact  accounts  of  tliese  conversations  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  that  their  discourses 
will  raise  the  usual  style  of  buying  and  sel- 
ling. Instead  of  the  plain  downright  king, 
ana  asking  and  bidding  so  unequally  to 
what  they  will  really  give  and  take,  we 
may  hope  to  have  from  these  fine  folks  an 
exchange  of  compliments.  There  must 
certainly  be  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  differ- 
ence between  the  commerce  of  lovers,  and 
that  of  all  other  dealers,  who  are,  in  a  kind, 
adversaries.  A  sealed  bond  or  a  bank-note, 
would  be  a  pretty  gallantrv  to  convey  unseen 
into  the  hands  of  one  whom  a  director  is 


charmed  with;  otherwise  the  city-loiterers 
are  still  more  unreasonable  than  those  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town.  At  the  New- 
Exchange  they  are  eloquent  for  want  of 
cash,  but  in  the  city  they  ought  with  cash 
to  supply  their  want  of  eloquence. 

If  one  might  be  serious  on  this  prevailing 
follv,  one  might  observe,  that  it  is  a  melan- 
choly thing,  when  the  world  is  mercenary 
even  to  the  buying  and  selling  our  very 

Eersons;  that  young  women,  though  they 
ave  never  so  great  attractions  from  nature, 
are  never  the  nearer  being  happily  disposed 
of  in  marriage;  I  say  it  is  very  hard  under 
this  necessity,  it  shall  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  go  into  a  wav  of  trade  for  their 
maintenance,  but  their  very  excellences 
and  personal  perfections  shall  be  a  disad- 
vantage to  them,  and  aulijcct  them  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  stood  there  to  sell  their 
persons  to  prostitution.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  melancholy  circumstance  to  one 
who  has  made  any  observation  in  the  world, 
than  one  of  those  erring  creatures  exposed 
to  bankruptcy.  When  that  happens,  none 
of  those  toying  fools  will  do  any  more  than 
any  other  man  thev  meet  to  preserve  her 
from  infamy,  insult  and  distemper.  A 
woman  is  naturally  more  helpless  than  the 
other  sex;  and  a  man  of  honour  and  sense 
should  have  this  in  his  view  in  all  manner 
of  commerce  with  her.  Were  this  well 
weighed,  in  consideration,  ribaldry  and 
nonsense  would  not  be  more  natural  to 
entertain  women  with  than  men;  and  it 
would  be  as  much  impertinence  to  go  into 
a  shop  of  one  of  these  young  women  without 
buying,  as  into  that  of  any  other  trader.  I 
shall  end  this  s  per  u  1  at  ion  with  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  a  pretty  milliner  in  the  city. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  read  your 
account  of  beauties,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  no  character  of  myself  in 
it.  I  do  assure  you  I  have  little  else  to  do 
but  to  give  audience,  as  I  am  such.  Here 
arc  merchants  of  no  small  consideration, 
who  call  in  as  certainly  as  they  go  to 
'Change,  to  say  something  of  my  roguish 
eye.  And  here  is  one  who  makes  me  once 
or  twice  a  week  tumble  over  all  my  goods, 
and  then  owns  it  was  only  a  gallantry  to  sec 
me  act  with  these  pretty  hands;  then  lays 
out  three-pence  in  a  little  riband  for  his 
wristbands,  and  thinks  he  is  a  man  of  great 
vivacity.  There  is  an  ugly  thing  net  far  off 
me,  whose  shop  is  frequented  only  by  peo- 
ple of  business,  that  is  all  day  long  as  busy 
as  possible.  Must  I  that  am  a  beauty  be 
treated  with  for  nothing  but  my  beauty  .* 
Be  pleased  to  assign  rates  to  my  kind 
glances,  or  make  all  pay  who  come  to  sec 
me,  or  I  shall  be  undone  by  my  admirers 
for  want  of  customers.  Albacinda,  Eudo- 
sia,  and  all  the  rest,  would  be  used  just  as 
we  are,  if  they  were  in  our  condition; 
therefore  pray  consider  the  distress  of  us, 
the  lower  order  of  beauties,  and  I  shall  be 
your  obliged  humble  servant.'  T. 
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-Rut  iljon. 


Whrn  once  tbou  hart  bnikn  §omc  i. . 
All  perjur'd,  dost  mora  cbarming  growl 

I  oo  not  think  any  thing  could  make  a 
pleasanter  entertainment,  than  the  history 
of  the  reigning  favourites  among  the  wo- 
men from  time  to  time  about  this  town.  In 
such  an  account  we  ought  to  have  a  faith- 
ful confession  of  each  lady  for  what  she 
liked  such  and  such  a  man,  and  he  ought 
to  tell  us  by  what  particular  action  or 
dress  he  believed  he  should  be  most  suc- 
cessful. As  for  my  part,  I  have  always 
made  as  easy  a  judgment  when  a  man 
dresses  for  the  ladies,  as  when  he  is  equip- 
ped for  hunting  or  coursing.  The  woman's 
man  is  a  person  in  his  air  and  behaviour 
quite  different  from  the  rest  of  our  species. 
His  garb  is  more  loose  and  negligent,  his 
manner  more  soft  and  indolent;  that  is  to 
say,  in  both  these  cases  there  is  an  apparent 
endeavour  to  appear  unconcerned  and  care- 
less. In  catching  birds  the  fowlers  have  a 
method  of  imitating  their  voices,  to  bring 
them  to  the  snare;  and  your  women's  men 
have  always  a  similitude  of  the  creature 
they  hope  to  betray  in  their  own  conversa- 
tion. A  woman's  man  is  very  knowing  in 
all  that  passes  from  one  family  to  another, 
has  pretty  little  officiousness,  is  not  at  a 
loss  what  is  good  for  a  cold,  and  it  is  not 
amiss  if  he  has  a  bottle  of  spirits  in  his 
pocket  in  case  of  any  sudden  indisposition. 

Curiosity  having  been  my  prevailing 
passion,  and  indeed  the  sole  entertainment 
of  my  life,  I  have  sometimes  made  it  my 
business  to  examine  the  course  of  intrigues 
as  well  as  the  manners  and  accomplish- 
ments of  such  as  have  been  most  successful 
that  way.  In  all  my  observation,  I  never 
knew  a  man  of  good  understanding  a  gene- 
ral favourite;  some  singularity  in  nis  beha- 
viour, some  whim  in  his  way  of  life,  and 
what  would  have  made  him  ridiculous 
among  the  men,  has  recommended  him  to 
the  other  sex.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
offend  a  people  so  fortunate  as  these  of 
whom  I  am  speaking;  but  let  any  one  look 
over  the  old  beaux,  and  he  will  find  the 
man  of  success  was  remarkable  for  quarrel- 
ling impertinently  for  their  sakes,  for 
dressing  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world,  or 
passing  his  days  in  an  insipid  assiduity 
about  the  fair  sex  to  gain  the  figure  he 
made  amongst  them.  Add  to  this  that  he 
must  have  the  reputation  of  being  well  with 
other  women,  to  please  any  one  woman  of 
gallantry;  for  you  arc  to  know,  that  there  is 
a  mighty  ambition  among  the  light  part  of 
the  sex  to  gain  slaves  from  the  dominion  of 
others.  My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  says 
it  was  a  common  bite  with  him,  to  lav 
suspicions  that  he  was  favoured  by  a  lady's 
enemy,  that  is,  some  rival  bcautv,  to  be 


well  with  herselt  A  little  spite  is  natural 
to  a  great  beauty :  and  it  is  ordinary  to  map 
up  a  disagreeable  fellow  lest  another  should 
have  him.  That  impudent  toad  Bareface 
fares  well  among  all  the  ladies  he  converses 
with,  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  but 
that  he  has  the  skill  to  keep  them  from 
explanation  with  one  another.  Did  they 
know  there  is  not  one  who  likes  him  in  her 
heart,  each  would  declare  her  scorn  of  him 
the  next  moment;  hut  he  is  well  received 
by  them"  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  op- 
position to  eacli  other  brings  them  insensi- 
bly into  an  imitation  of  each  other.  What 
adds  to  him  the  greatest  grace  is,  that  the 
pleasant  thief,  as  they  call  him,  is  the  most 
inconstant  creature  living,  has  a  wonderful 
deal  of  wit  and  humour,  and  never  wants 
something  to  say;  besides  all  which,  he  has 
a  most  spiteful'  dangerous  tongue  if  you 
should  provoke  him. 

To  make  a  woman's  man,  he  must  not  be 
a  •man  of  sense,  or  a  fool;  the  business  is 
to  entertain,  and  it  is  much  better  to  have 
a  faculty  of  arguing,  than  a  capacity  of 
judging  right.  But  the  pleasantcst  of  all 
the  women's  equipage  are  your  regular 
visitants;  these  arc  volunteers  in  their  ser- 
vice without  hopes  of  pay  or  preferment. 
It  is  enough  that  they  can  lead  out  from  a 
public  place,  that  they  are  admitted  on  a 
public  day,  and  can  oe  allowed  to  pass 
away  part  of  that  heavy  load,  their  time, 
in  the  company  of  the  fair.  But  commend 
me  above  all  others  to  those  who  are 
known  for  your  miners  of  ladies;  these  are 
the  choicest  spirits  which  our  age  pro- 
duces. We  have  several  of  these  irresisti- 
ble gentlemen  among  us  when  the  com  pant 
is  in  town.  These  fellows  are  accomplished 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences about  court  and  town,  have  that  sort 
of  good-breeding  which  is  exclusive  of  aB 
morality,  and  consists  only  in  being  publicly 
decent,  privately  dissolute. 

It  is  wonderful  how  far  a  fond  opinion  of 
herself  can  carry  a  woman,  to  make  her 
have  the  least  regard  to  a  professed  known 
woman's  man;  but  as  scarce  one  of  all  wo- 
men who  are  in  the  tour  of  gallantries  ever 
hears  any  thing  of  what  is  the  common  sense 
of  sober'  minus,  but  are  entertained  with 
a  continual  round  of  flatteries,  they  cannot 
be  mistresses  of  themselves  enough  to 
make  arguments  for  their  own  conduct 
from  the  Behaviour  of  these  men  to  others. 
It  is  so  far  otherwise,  that  a  general  fame 
for  falsehood  m  this  kind,  is  a  recommen- 
dation; and  the  coxcomb,  loaded  with  fa- 
vours of  manv  others,  is  received  like  a 
victor  that  disdains  his  trophies,  to  be  a 
victim  to  the  present  charmer. 

If  you  see  a  man  more  full  of  gesture  than 
ordinary  in  a  public  assembly,  if  loud  upon 
no  occasion,  if  negligent  of  the  company 
around  him,  and  yet  laying  wait  for  destroy 
ing  by  that  negligence,  you  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  has  ruined  many  a  fair 
one.   The  woman's  man  expresses  himself 
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wholly  in  that  motion  which  we  rail  strut- 
ting.   An  elevated  chest,  a  pinched  hat,  a 
measurable  step,  and  a  sly  surveying  eye, 
are  the  marks  of  him.  Now  and  then  \  <  u  sec 
a  gentleman  with  all  these  accomplishments; 
hut,  alas,  any  one  of  them  is  enough  to  undo 
thousands;  when  a  gentleman  with  such 
perfections  adds  to  it  suitable  learning, 
there  should  be  public  warning  of  his  resi- 
dence in  town,  that  we  may  remove  our 
wives  and  daughters.    It  happens  some- 
times that  such  a  fine  man  has  read  all  the 
miscellany  poems,  a  few  of  our  comedies, 
and  has  the  translation  of  Ovid's  Epistles 
by  heart.  •  Oh  if  it  were  possible  that  such 
a  one  could  be  as  true  as  he  is  charming! 
But  that  is  too  much,  the  women  will  share 
such  a  dear  false  man:  a  little  gallantry  to 
hear  him  talk  one  would  indulge  one's  self 
in,  let  him  reckon  the  sticks  of  one's  fan, 
say  something  of  the  Cupids  in  it;  and  then 
call  one  so  many  soft  names  which  a  man 
t*f  his  learning  has  at  his  fingcrs'-ends. 
There  sure  is  some  excuse  for  frailty,  when 
attacked  bv  such  a  force  against  a  weak 
woman.'  Such  is  the  soliloquy  of  many  a 
lady  one  might  name,  at  the  sight  of  one 
of  those  who  make  it  no  iniquitv  to  go  on 
from  day  to  day  in  the  sin  of  woman- 
slaughter. 

It  is  certain,  that  people  are  got  into  a 
wav  of  affectation,  with  a  manner  of  over- 
looking the  most  solid  virtues,  and  admiring 
the  most  trivial  excellences.  The  woman 
is  so  far  from  expecting  to  be  contemned 
for  being  a  very  injudicious  silly  animal, 
that  while  she  can  preserve  her  features 
and  her  mien,  she  knows  she  is  still  the 
object  of  desire;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  secret 
ambition,  from  reading  frivolous  books,  and 
keeping  as  frivolous  company,  each  side  to 
be  amiable  in  perfection,  and  arrive  at  the 
characters  of  the  Deaf  Deceiver  and  the 
Perjured  Fair.  C. 
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 C«nitra.  natale  comes  qui  t<*mprrat  antrum. 

Nat  am  Drag  humane,  mortal  i*  in  unum. — 
QowHuc  caput.   Her.  Lib.  3.  En.  ii.  Ifl7. 

IMITATED. 

 Thai  dirrctinr  pow'r, 

Who  form*  the  cmnn  in  the  natal  hour : 
That  God  of  naturr,  who,  within  tta  still, 
lncMma  our  action,  not  constrains  our  will.  Pope. 

I  AM  very  much  at  a  loss  to  express  by 
any  word  that  occurs  to  me  in  our  language 
that  which  is  understood  by  indoles  in  Latin. 
The  natural  disposition  to  any  particular 
art,  science,  profession,  or  trade,  is  very 
much  to  be  consulted  in  the  care  of  youth, 
and  studied  by  men  for  their  own  conduct 
when  they  form  to  themselves  any  scheme 
of  life.  It  is  wonderfully  hard  indeed  for  a 
man  to  nidge  of  his  own  capacity  impar- 
tially. That  may  look  great  to  me  which 
may  appear  little  to  another,  and  I  may  be 
carried  by  fondness  towards  myself  so' far, 
as  to  attempt  things  too  high  for  my  talents 
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and  accomplishments.    Rut  it  is  not,  mc- 
thinks,  so  very  difficult  a  matter  to  make 
a  judgment  of  the  abilities  of  others,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  in  their  infancy. 
My  common-place  book  directs  me  on  this 
occasion  to  mention  the  dawning  of  great- 
ness in  Alexander,  who  being  asked  in  his 
youth  to  contend  for  a  prize  in  the  Olympic 
games,  answered  he  would,  if  he  had  kings 
to  run  against  him.   Cassius,  who  was  one 
of  the  conspirators  against  Cxsar,  gave  as 
great  a  proof  of  his  temper,  when  in  his 
childhood  he  struck  a  play-fellow,  the  son 
of  Svlla,  for  saying  his  father  was  master  of 
the  Herman  people.    Scipio  is  reported  to 
have  answered,  (when  some  flatterers  at 
supper  were  asking  him  what  the  Romans 
would  do  for  a  general  after  his  death,) 
•Take  Marius.'   Marius  was  then  a  very 
boy,  and  had  given  no  instances  of  his 
valour;  but  it  was  visible  to  Scipio  from  the 
manners  of  the  youth,  that  he  had  a  soul 
formed  for  the  attempt  and  execution  of 
great  undertakings.   I  must  confess  I  have 
very  often  with  much  sorrow  bewailed  the 
misfortune  of  the  children  of  Great  Britain, 
when  I  consider  the  ignorance  and  undis- 
ccrning  of  the  generality  of  schoolmasters. 
The  boasted  liberty  we  talk  of  is  but  a  mean 
reward  for  the  long  servitude,  the  many 
hc:irt-achcs  and  terrors,  to  which  our  child- 
hood is  exposed  in  going  through  a  gram- 
mar-school.  Many  of  these  stupid  tyrants 
exercise  their  cruelty  without  any  manner 
of  distinction  of  the  capacities  of  children, 
or  the  intention  of  parents  in  their  behalf. 
There  are  many  excellent  tempers  which 
are  worthy  to  be  nourished  and  cultivated 
with  all  possible  diligence  and  care,  that 
were  never  designed  to  l>e  acquainted  with 
Aristotle,  Tully,  or  Virgil ;  and  there  arc  as 
many  who  have  capacities  for  understand- 
ing every  word  those  great  persons  have 
writ,  and  yet  were  not  bom  to  have  any 
relish  of  their  writings.    For  want  of  this 
common  and  obvious  discerning  in  those  who 
have  the  care  of  youth,  we  have  so  many 
hundred  unaccountable  creatures  every 
age  whipped  up  into  great  scholars,  that  are 
for  ever  near  a  right  understanding,  and 
will  never  arrive  at  it.  These  are  the  scan- 
dal of  U  tters,  and  these  are  generally  the 
men  who  arc  to  teach  others.   The  sense 
of  shame  and  honour  is  enough  to  keep 
the  world  itself  in  order  without  corporal 
punishment,  much  more  to  train  the  minds 
of  uncorruptcd  :tnd  innocent  children.  It 
happens,  I  doubt  not,  more  than  once  in  a 
year,  that  a  lad  is  chastised  for  a  block- 
head, when  it  is  a  good  apprehension  that 
makes  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  his 
teacher  means.    A  brisk  imagination  very 
often  may  suggest  an  error,  which  a  lad 
could  not  have  fallen  into,  if  he  had  been 
as  heavy  in  conjecturing  as  his  master  in 
explaining.   But  there  is  no  mercy  even  to- 
wards a  wrong  interpretation  of  his  mean- 
ing, the  sufferings  of  the  scholar's  body  are 
to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  his  mind. 
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I  am  confident  that  n<>  boy,  who  will  not 
be  allured  to  Utters  without  blows,  wjfl 
ever  be  brought  to  any  thing  with  them. 
A  great  or  good  mind  must  necessarily  be 
the  worse  for  such  indignities;  and  it  is  a 
sad  change,  to  lose  of  its  virtue  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  knowledge.  No  one  who 
has  gone  through  what  they  call  a  great 
school,  but  must  remember  to  have  seen 
children  of  excellent  and  ingenuous  natures, 
(as  has  afterwards  appeared  in  their  man- 
hood;) I  say  no  man  has  passed  through 
this  way  of  education,  but  must  have  seen 
an  ingenuous  creature  expiring  with  shame, 
with  pale  looks,  beseeching  sorrow,  and 
silent  tears,  throw  up  its  honest  eyes,  and 
kneel  on  its  tender  knees  to  an  inexorable 
blockhead,  to  be  forgiven  the  false  quantity 
of  a  word  in  making  a  Latin  verse.  The 
child  is  punished,  and  the  next  day  he 
commits  a  like  crime,  and  so  a  third  with 
the  same  consequence.  I  would  fain  ask 
any  reasonable  man,  whether  this  lad,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  native  innocence,  full 
of  shame,  and  capable  of  any  impression 
from  that  grace  of  soul,  was  not  fitter  for 
any  purpose  in  this  life,  than  after  that 
spark  of  virtue  is  extinguished  in  him, 
though  he  is  able  to  write  twenty  verses  in 
an  evening? 

Seneca  says,  after  his  exalted  way  of 
talking,  *  \s  the  immortal  gods  never  learnt 
any  virtue,  though  they  are  endued  with 
all  that  is  good;  so  there  are  some  men 
who  have  so  natural  a  propensity  to  what 
t!u  \  sh Mild  follow,  that  they  learn  it  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  hear  it.'  Plants  and 
vegetables  arc  cultivated  into  the  production 
of  finer  fruits  than  they  would  yield  with- 
out that  r:ire;  and  yet  we  cannot  entertain 
h<  pt  sof  producing  :i  tender  conscious  spirit 
intoactsof  virtue,  without  the  same  methods 
as  are  used  to  cut  timber,  or  give  new  shape 
to  a  piece  of  stone. 

It  is  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice  that 
we  may  attribute  a  certain  hardiness  and 
ferocity  which  some  men,  though  liberally 
educated,  carry  about  them  in  all  their 
behaviour.  To' be  bred  like  a  gentleman, 
and  punished  like  a  malefactor,  must,  as 
we  see  it  does,  produce  that  illiberal  sauci- 
nets  which  we  see  sometimes  in  men  of 
letters. 

The  Spartan  boy  who  suffered  the  fox 
(which  he  had  stolen  and  hid  under  his 
coat,)  to  cat  into  his  bowels,  I  dare  say  had 
not  half  the  wit  or  petulance  which  we 
learn  at  great  schools  among  us:  but  the 

Slorious  sense  of  honour,  or  rather  fear  of 
lame,  which  he  demonstrated  in  that  ac- 
tion, was  worth  all  the  learning  in  the  world 
without  it 

It  is,  mcthinks,  a  very  melancholy  con- 
sideration, that  a  little  negligence  can  spoil 
us,  but  great  industry  is  necessary  to  im- 
prove us;  the  most  excellent  natures  are 
soon  depreciated,  but  evil  tempers  are  long 
before  thev  arc  exalted  into  good  habits. 
To  help  this  by  punishments,  is  the  same 


thing  as  killing  a  man  to  cure  him  of  a  dis- 
temper; when  he  comes  to  suffer  purmh- 
ment  in  that  one  circumstance,  he  is  brought 
below  the  existence  of  a  rational  creature, 
and  is  in  the  state  of  a  brute  that  moves 
on  ly  by  the  adn>onition  of  stripes.  But  since 
this  custom  of  educating  youth  by  the  lash 
is  suffered  by  the  gentry  of  Great  Britain, 
I  would  prevail  only  that  honest  heavy  lads 
may  be  dismissed  from  slavery  sooner  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  not  whipped  on  to 
their  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  whether 
they  expect  any  progress  from  them  or 
not.  Let  the  child  s  capacity  be  forthwith 
examined,  and  he  sent  to  some  mechanic 
way  of  life,  without  respect  to  his  birth,  if 
nature  designed  him  for  nothing  higher:  let 
him  go  before  he  has  innocently  suffered, 
and  is  debased  into  a  dereliction  of  mind 
for  being  what  it  is  no  guilt  to  be,  a  plain 
man.  I  would  not  here  be  supposed  to 
have  said,  that  our  learned  men  of  either 
robe,  who  have  been  whipped  at  school, 
are  not  still  men  of  noble  and  liberal  mind-.; 
but  I  am  sure  they  had  been  much  more 
so  than  they  are,  had  they  never  suffered 
that  infamy. 

But  though  there  is  so  little  care,  as  I 
have  observed,  taken,  or  observation  made 
of  the  natural  strain  of  men,  it  is  no  small 
comfort  to  me,  as  a  Spectator,  that  there  is 
any  right  value  set  upon  the  bona  indoles 
of  other  animals:  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  banned  about  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  and  subscribed  by  Enos  Thomas, 
a  person  whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
know,  but  suppose  to  be  profoundlv  learned 
in  horseflesh: 

'A  chesnut  horse  called  Csesar,  bred  In 
James  Darcy,  esquire,  at  Sedburv,  near 
Richmond,  in  the  county  of  York ;  his  grand- 
dam  was  his  old  royal  mare,  and  got  Vn 
Blunderbuss,  which  was  got  bv  Hemsh  - 
Turk,  and  he  got  bv  Mr.  Cnurant's  Arabian, 
which  got  Mr.  Minshul's  Jcw's-Trump. 
Mr.  Cxsar  sold  him  to  a  nobleman  (coming 
five  years  old,  when  he  had  but  one  swe 
for  three  hundred  guineas.  A  guinea  a  leap 
and  trial,  and  a  shillinu:  the  man. 

T.  «ENOS  THOMAS.' 
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 Not  tare  novimtu  ewe  nihil  —Martint,  xttt.  2. 

Wo  know  time  thing*  to  be  mere  trine*. 

Out  of  a  firm  regard  to  impartialitv,  1 
print  these  letters,  let  them  make  for 'me 
or  not. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  observed 
through  the  whole  course  of  your  rhap- 
sodies (as  you  once  very  well  called  them,) 
you  are  very  industrious  to  overthrow  all 
that  many  of  your  superiors,  who  have 
gone  before  you,  have  made  their  rule  of 
writing.  I  am  now  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
and  had  the  honour  to  be  well  with  the  first 
men  of  taste  and  gallantry  in  the  joyous 
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reign  of  C  harles  the  Second.  We  then  had, 
I  humbly  presume,  as  good  understandings 
among  us  as  any  now  can  pretend  to.  As 
for  yourself,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  seem  with 
the  utmost  arrogance  to  undermine  the 
very  fundamentals  upon  which  we  con- 
ducted ourselves.  It  is  monstrous  to  set  up 
for  a  man  of  wit,  and  yet  deny  that  honour 
in  a  woman  is  any  thing  else  but  peevish- 
ness, that  inclination  is  '  not'*  the  best  rule 
of  life,  or  virtue  and  vice  anv  thing  else  but 
health  and  disease.  We  had  no  more  to  do 
hut  to  put  a  lady  in  a  good  humour,  and  all 
we  could  wish  followed  of  course.  Then, 
aigain,  your  Tullv,  and  your  discourses  of 
another  life,  are  the  very  bane  of  mirth  and 
■gnod-humour.  Pr'ythee  do  not  value  thy- 
self on  thy  reason  at  that  exorbitant  rate, 
and  the  dignity  of  human  nature;  take  my 
word  for  it,  a  setting-dog  has  as  good  rea- 
son as  any  man  in  England.  Had  you  (as 
by  your  diurnals  one  would  think  you  do,) 
•set  up  for  being  in  vogue  in  town,  you  shoula 
have  fallen  in  with  the  bent  of  passion  and 
appetite;  your  songs  had  then  been  m  every 
pretty  mouth  in  England,  and  your  little 
distiens  had  been  the  maxims  of  the  fair 
and  the  witty  to  walk  by:  but,  alas,  sir, 
w  hat  can  you  hope  for,  from  entertaining 
people  with  what  must  needs  make  them 
like  themselves  worse  than  they  did  before 
they  read  you?  Had  you  made  it  your 
business  to  describe  Corinna  charming, 
though  inconstant,  to  find  something  in  hu- 
man nature  itself  to  make  Zoilus  excuse 
himself  for  being  fond  of  her;  and  to  make 
every  man  in  good  commerce  with  his  own 
reflections,  you  had  done  something  worthy 
our  applause;  but  indeed,  sir,  we  shall  not 
commend  you  for  disapproving  us.  I  have 
a  great  deal  more  to  say  to  you,  but  1  shall 
sum  it  all  up  in  this  one  remark.  In  short, 
sir,  you  do  not  write  like  a  gentleman.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant* 

•  Ms-  Spectator, — The  other  day  we 
were  several  of  us  at  a  tea-table,  and  ac- 
cording to  custom  and  your  own  advice  had 
the  Spectator  read  among  us.  It  was  that 
paper  wherein  you  are  pleased  to  treat  with 
great  freedom  that  character  which  you 
call  a  woman's  man.  We  gave  up  all  the 
kinds  you  have  mentioned,  except  those 
who,  you  say,  are  our  constant  visitants.  I 
was  upon  the  occasion  commissioned  by  the 
company  to  write  to  you  and  tell  you,  "  that 
wc  shall  not  part  with  the  men  we  have  at 
present,  until  the  men  of  sense  think  fit  to 
relieve  them,  and  give  us  their  company  in 
their  stead. "  You  cannot  imagine  but  that 
we  love  to  hear  reason  and  good  sense  bet- 
ter than  the  ribaldry  we  are  at  present  en- 
tertained with;  but  we  must  have  company, 
and  among  us  very  inconsiderable  Is  better 
than  none  at  all.  We  are  made  for  the 
cements  of  society,  and  came  into  the  world 
to  create  relations  amongst  mankind;  and 


*  Bproi.  in  folio.  In  the  8vo.  edition  of  1713, '  not' 
*fti  left  out. 


i  solitude  is  an  unnatural  being  to  us.  If  the 
men  of  good  understanding  would  forget  a 
little  of  their  severity,  they  would  find  their 
account  in  it:  and  their  wisdom  would  have 
a  pleasure  in  it,  to  which  they  are  now 
strangers.  It  is  natural  among  us  when 
men  nave  a  true  relish  of  our  company  and 
our  value,  to  say  every  Uting  with  a  better 
grace:  and  there  is,  without  designing  it, 
something  ornamental  in  what  men  utter 
before  women,'  which  is  lost  or  neglected  in 
conversations  of  men  only.  Give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  sir,  it  woula  do  you  no  great 
harm  if  you  yourself  came  a  little  more-  into 
our  company:  it  would  certainlv  cure  you 
of  a  certain  positive  and  determining  m  m 
ner  in  which  you  talk  sometimes.  In  hopes 
of  your  amendment,  I  am,  sir,  your  gentle 
reader. ' 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — Your  professed  re- 
gard to  the  fair  sex,  may  perhaps  make 
them  value  your  admonitions  when  they 
will  not  those  of  other  men.  1  desire  you, 
sir,  to  repeat  some  lectures  upon  subjects 
you  have  now  and  then  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner only  Just  touched.  I  would  nave  a 
Spectator  wholly  write  upon  good-breeding: 
and  after  you  have  asserted  that  time  and 
place  are  to  be  very  much  considered  in  all 
our  actions,  it  will  be  proper  to  dwell  upon 
behaviour  at  church.  On  Sundav  last  a 
grave  and  reverend  man  preached  at  our 
church.  There  was  something  particular 
in  his  accent;  but  without  any  manner  of 
affectation.  This  particularity  a  set  of  gig- 
glcrs  thought  the  most  necessary  thing  to 
be  taken  notice  of  in  his  whole  discourse, 
and  made  it  an  occasion  of  mirth  during 
the  whole  time  of  sermon.  You  should  see 
one  of  them  ready  to  burst  behind  a  fan, 
another  pointing  to  a  companion  in  another 
seat,  and  a  third  with  an  arch  composure, 
as  if  she  would  if  possible  stifle  her  laugh- 
ter. There  were  many  gentlemen  who 
looked  at  them  steadfastly,  but  this  they 
took  for  ogling  and  admiring  them.  There 
w  as  one  of  the  merry  ones  in  particular, 
that  found  out  but  just  then  that  she  had 
but  five  fingers,  for  she  fell  a  reckoning  the 
pretty  pieces  of  ivory  over  and  over  again, 
to  find  nerself  employment  and  not  laugh 
out.  Would  it  not  be  expedient,  Mr.  Stiec- 
tator,  that  the  church- warden  should  hold 
up  his  wand  on  these  occasions,  and  keep 
the  decency  of  the  place,  as  a  magistrate 
does  the  peace  in  a  tumult  elsewhere?' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  woman's 

man,  and  read  with  a  very  fine  lady  your 

paper,  wherein  you  fall  upon  us  whom  you 

envy:  what  do  you  think  I  did?    You  must 

know  she  was  dressing,  and  I  read  the 

Spectator  to  her,  and  she  laughed  at  the 

places  where  she  thought  I  was  touched;  I 

threw  away  your  moral,  and  taking  up  her 

girdle,  cried  out, 

'Give  roe  but  what  thii  riband  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  ran  foes  round.'* 

•  Waller's  verses  on  a  lady's  firdls. 
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4  She  smiled,  sir,  and  said  you  were  a 
pedant;  so  say  of  mc  what  you  please,  read 
Seneca,  and  quote  him  against  me  it  you 
think  lit.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  ser- 
vant' T. 


No.  159.]  Saturday,  September  1,  1711. 

Omnrtn.  quir  nunr  nMuria  ttirnti 
Mortalea  hebetat  risuatibt,  ct  hiiraMa  rtrcum 
Calift-at.  mil- 'in  tripiaut.  ftrf.  JKn.  li.  G04. 

Tbr  eloud,  whirh.  inlrivrptinr  lh»  rlcar  light, 
Han?*  o  ct  thjr  rye*,  and  blunt*  thy  mortal  aighl, 

I  will  remove.'  

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked 
up  several  oriental  manuscripts  which  I 
have  still  by  me.  Among  others,  I  met  t  ith 
one  entitled,  The  Visions  of  Mirza,  which 
I  have  read  over  with  great  pleasure.  I 
intend  to  give  it  to  the  public  when  I  have 
no  other  entertainment  for  them;  and  shall 
begin  with  the  first  vision,  which  I  have 
translated  word  for  word  as  follows: 

« On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers, 
I  always  keep  holv,  after  having  washed 
myself,  and  offered"  up  ray  morning  devo- 
tions, I  ascended  the  nigh"  hills  of  Bagdat, 
in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  medi- 
tation and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing 
myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell 
into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity 
of  human  life;  and  passing  from  one  thought 
to  another,  "  Surely,"  said  I,  "  man  is  but 
a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream."  Whilst  1 
was  thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards 
the  summit  of  a  rock  that  was  not  far  from 
me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit  of 
a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instrument 
in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him  he  ap- 
plied it  to  lus  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon 
•  it.  The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet, 
and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes  tlt.it 
were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  any  thing  I  had  carer 
heard.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  those 
heavenly  airs  that  arc  played  to  the  de- 
parted souls  of  jjood  men  upon  their  first 
arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out  the  im- 
pressions of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify 
them  for  the  pleasures  of  that  happy  place. 
My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures. 

I I  had  often  been  told  that  the  rock  be- 
fore me  was  the  haunt  of  a  Genius;  and  that 
several  had  been  entertained  with  music 
who  had  passed  by  it,  but  never  heard  that 
the  musician  had  before  made  himself  visi- 
ble. When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts  by 
those  transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to 
taste  the  pleasures  of  lus  conversation,  as  I 
looked  upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he 
beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving  of  his 
hand  directed  me  to  approach  the  place 
where  he  sat  I  drew  near  with  that  reve- 
rence which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature; 
and  as  my  heart  was  entirety  subdued  by 
the  captivating  strains  I  haa  heard,  I  fell 
down  at  his  red  and  went.  The  genius 
smiled  upon  mc  with  a  look  of  compassion 


and  affability  that  familiarized  him  to  my 
imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the 
fears  und  apprehensions  with  which  I  ap- 
proached him.  He  lifted  me  from  the 
ground,  and  taking  mc  by  tho  hand, 
**  Mirza,"  said  he,  "I  have  heard  thee  in 
thy  soliloquies;  follow  me." 

•  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  the  rock,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it, 
"Cast  thy  eyes  eastward,"  said  he,  "and 
tell  mc  what  thou  seest." — "  I  see,"  said  I, 
"  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of 
water  rolling  through  it." — "The  valley 
that  thou  seest,"  said  he,  "  is  the  Vale  of 
Misery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou 
seest,  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity. * 
"What  is  the  reason,"  said  I,  "that  the 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a. thick  mist  at  one 
end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at 
the  other?''— "What  thou  seest."  said  he. 
"  is  that  portion  of  eternity  wliich  is  called 
time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reach- 
ing from  the  Ix-ginning  of  the  world  to  its 
consummation.  — "Examine  now,"  said 
he,  "  this  sea  that  is  bounded  with  darkness 
at  lx>th  ends  and  tell  me  what  thou  disco- 
verest  in  it" — "1  see  a  bridge,"  said  I, 
"  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide." — "  The 
bridge  thou  s^cst,"  said  he,  "is  human 
life,  consider  it  attentively."  Upon  a  more 
Leisurely  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  con- 
sisted of  three-score  and  ten  entire  arches, 
with  several  broken  arches,  which  added 
to  those  thnt  were  entire,  made  up  the 
number  about  an  hundred.  As  I  w  as  count- 
ing the  arches,  the  genius  told  me  that  this 
bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a  thousand  arc  hes : 
but  tiiat  a  great  flood  swept  away  the  rest, 
and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition 
I  now  beheld  it    "But  tell  mc  farther," 
said  he,  "what  thou  discoverest  on  it" — 
"  I  see  multitudes  of  people  passing  over 
it,"  said  I,  "  and  a  black  cloud  hanging  on 
each  end  of  it."    As  I  looked  more  atten- 
tively, I  saw  several  of  the  passengers 
dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the  great 
that  flowea  underneath  it;  and  upon 
farther  examination,  perceived  there  were 
innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay  concealed 
in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  thnaigh 
them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  disap- 
peared.   These  hidden  pit-falls  were  set 
very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so 
that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke 
through  the  cloua,  but  many  of  them  fell 
into  them.    They  grew  thinner  towards 
the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  closer 
together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that 
were  entire. 

*  There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but 
their  number  was  very  small,  that  continued 
a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken 
arches,  but  fell  through  one  after  another, 
being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  so  long  a 
walk. 

4 1  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  wonderful  structure,  and  the  great 
variety  of  objects  wliich  it  presented.  My 
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heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to 
see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at 
every  thing  that  stood  by  them  to  save 
themselves.  Some  were  looking  up  towards 
the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  speculation  stumbled  and  fell 
out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their 
eyes  and  danced  before  them;  but  often 
when  they  thought  themselves  within  the 
reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed  and  down 
they  sunk.  In  this  confusion  of  objects,  I 
observed  some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands, 
and  others  with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro 
upon  the  bridge,  thrusting  several  persons 
on  trap-doors  which  did  not  seem  to  lie 
in  their  wav,  and  which  they  might  have 
escaped  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon 
them 

*  The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  on 
this  melancholy  prospect,  tola  me  I  had 
dwelt  long  enough  upon  it.  "  Take  thine 
eves  off  the  bridge,"  said  he,  "and  tell  me 
if  thou  yet  sccst  any  thing  thou  dost  not 
comprehend."  Upon  looking  up,  "What 
mean,*'  said  I,  M  those  great  flights  of  birds 
that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the 
bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from  time  to 
time?  I  see  vultures,  narpics,  ravens,  cor- 
morants and  among  many  other  feathered 
creatures  sr\eral  little  winged  boys,  that 
perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle 
arches." — "  These,"  said  the  genius,  M  are 
Envy,  Avarice,  Su]X'rstition,Despair,Love, 
with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest 
human  life." 

*I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  "Alas," 
said  I,  "  man  was  made  in  vain!  how  is  he 
given  awav  to  misery  and  mortality !  tor- 
tured in  life,  and  swallowed  up  in  death!" 
The  genius  being  moved  with  compassion 
towards  roe,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfortable 
a  prospect  "Look  no  more,"  said  he, 
"  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  existence, 
in  his  setting  out  for  eternity;  but  cast  thine 
eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide 
bears  the  several  generations  of  mortals 
that  fall  into  it. "  I  directed  my  sight  as  I 
was  ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good 
genius  strengthened  it  with  any  superna- 
tural force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist 
that  was  before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to 
penetrate,)  I  saw  the  valley  opening  at  the 
farther  end,  and  spreading  forth  into  an 
immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of 
adamant  running  through  the  midst  of  it, 
and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
clouds  still  rested  on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch 
that  1  could  discover  nothing  in  it:  but  the 
other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean  planted 
with  innumerable  islands,  that  were  covered 
w  ith  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with 
a  thousand  little  shining  seas  that  ran  among 
them.  I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glo- 
rious habits  with  garlands  upon  their  heads, 
passing  among  the  trees,  lying  down  bv  the 
sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds  of  flow- 
ers; and  could  hear  a  confused  harmony  of 


singiug  birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices, 
and  musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew 
in  me  upon  the  discovery  of  so  delightful  a 
scene.  I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy  seats; 
but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  passage 
to  them  except  through  the  gates  of  death 
that  I  saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the 
bridge.  "  The  islands,1'  said  he,  "  that  lie 
so  fresh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with 
which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears 
spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more 
in  number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore; 
there  arc  myriads  of  islands  behind  those 
which  thou  here  discoverest,  reaching  far- 
ther than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine  ima- 
gination can  extend  itself.  These  are  the 
mansions  of  good  men  after  death,  who  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in 
which  they  excelled,  arc  distributed  among 
these  several  islands,  which  abound  with 
pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees, 
suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of 
those  who  are  settled  in  them;  every  island 
is  a  Paradise  accommodated  to  its  respec- 
tive inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  O  Mirza, 
habitations  worth  contending  fi>r?  Does  life 
appear  miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportu- 
nities of  earning  such  a  reward?  Is  death 
to  be  feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  so 
happy  an  existence?  Think  not  man  was 
made  in  vain  who  has  such  an  eternity  re- 
served for  him. "  I  gazed  with  inexpressi- 
ble pleasure  on  these  happy  islands.  At 
length,  said  I,  41  Show  me  now,  I  beseech 
thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those 
dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant "  The 
genius  making  me  no  answer,  I  turned  me 
about  to  address  myself  to  him  a  second 
time,  but  found  that  he  had  left  me;  I  then 
turned  again  to  the  \  tfiQfl  which  1  had  been 
so  long  contemplating:  but,  instead  of  the 
rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the 
happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  long, 
hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen,  sheep, 
and  camels,  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it 
The  end  of  the  First  Vision  of  Mirza. 

C. 

 - —  3 

Na  160.]    Monday,  September  3,  1711. 

 Cui  mens  divininr,  atque  o* 

Magna  sonalurum,  u"e»  nominis  huju*  honorwn. 

/for.  Lib  1  f»at  iv.  43. 

On  him  confer  the  Po«f»  rarrecl  name, 
Wbone  lofty  voice  declare*  tbe  henv'nly  flame. 

Thkre  is  no  character  more  frequently 
given  to  a  writer,  than  that  of  being  a  ge 
nius.  I  have  heard  many  a  little  sonneteer 
called  a  fine  genius.  There  is  not  an  heroic 
scribbler  in  the  nation,  that  has  not  lus  ad- 
mirers who  think  him  a  great  genius;  and 
as  for  your  smatterers  in  tragedy,  there  is 
scarce  a  man  among  them  who  is  not  cried 
up  by  one  or  other  for  a  prodigious  genius. 

My  design  in  this  paper  is  to  consider 
what  is  properly  a  great  genius,  and  to 
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throw  some  thoughts  together  on  so  un- 
common a  subject 

Among  great  geniuses  those  few  draw 
the  admiration  of  all  the  world  upon  them, 
and  stand  up  as  the  prodigies  of  mankind, 
who  by  the  mere  strength  of  natural  parts, 
and  without  any  assistance  of  art  or  learn- 
ing, have  produced  works  that  were  the 
delight  of  their  own  times,  and  the  wonder 
of  posterity.  There  appears  something 
nobly  wild  and  extravagant  in  these  great 
natural  geniuses  that  is  infinitclv  more 
beautiful  than  all  the  turn  and  polishing 
of  what  the  French  call  a  bet  rafirit,  by 
which  they  would  express  a  genius  refined 
bv  conversation,  reflection,  and  the  reading 
of  the  most  polite  authors.  The  greatest 
genius  which  runs  through  the  arts  and  id- 
Hires,  takes  a  kind  of  tincture  from  them, 
and  falls  unavoidably  into  imitation. 

Many  of  these  great  natural  geniuses  that 
were  never  disciplined  and  broken  by  rules 
of  art,  are  to  be  found  among  the  ancients, 
and  in  particular  among  those  of  the  more 
eastern  parts  of  the  world.  Homer  has  in- 
numerable flights  that  Virgil  was  not  able 
to  reach,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  wc  find 
se  \  end  passages  more  elevated  and  sublime 
than  any  in  Homer.  At  the  same  time  that 
wc  allow  a  greater  and  more  daring  genius 
to  the  ancients  we  must  own  that  the 
greatest  of  them  very  much  failed  in,  or, 
It  you  will,  that  they  were  much  above  the 
nicety  and  correctness  of  the  moderns.  In 
their  similitudes  and  allusions,  provided 
there  was  a  likeness,  they  did  not  much 
trouble  themselves  about  the  decency  of 
the  comparison:  thus  Solomon  resembles 
the  nose  of  his  beloved  to  the  tower  of  Le- 
banon which  looketh  towards  Damascus; 
as  the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the  night,  is  a 
similitude  of  the  same  kind  in  the  New 
Testament  It  would  be  endless  to  make 
collections  of  this  nature;  Homer  illustrates 
one  of  his  heroes  encompassed  with  the 
enemy,  bv  an  ass  in  a  field  of  corn  that  has 
his  sides  belaboured  by  all  the  boys  of  the 
village  without  stirring  a  foot  for  it;  and 
another  of  them  tossing  to  and  fro  in  his 
bed  and  burning  with  resentment,  to  a  piece 
of  flesh  broiled  on  the  coals.  This  particu- 
lar failure  in  the  ancients,  opens  a  large 
field  of  raillery  to  the  little  wits,  who  can 
laugh  at  an  indecency,  but  not  relish  the 
sublime  in  these  sorts  of  writings.  The 
present  emperor  of  Persia,  conformable  to 
this  eastern  way  of  thinking,  amidst  a  great 
many  pompous  titles,  denominates  himself 
*  the  sun  of  glory, '  and  '  the  nutmeg  of  de- 
light' In  short,  to  cut  off  all  cavilling 
against  the  ancients,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  warmer  climates,  who  had  most  heat 
and  life  in  their  imagination,  wc  are  to  con- 
sider that  the  rule  of  observing  what  the 
French  call  the  bienseanee  in  an  allusion, 
has  been  found  out  of  later  years,  and  in 
the  colder  regions  of  the  world;  where  we 
would  make  some  amends  for  our  want  of 
force  and  spirit,  by  a  scrupulous  nicety  and 


exactness  in  our  compositions.  Our  coun- 
tryman Shakspeare  was  a  remarkable  in- 
stance  of  this  first  kind  of  great  geniuses. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  observing 
that  Pindar  was  a  great  genius  of  the  first 
class,  who  was  hurried  on  by  a  natural  fire 
and  impetuosity  to  vast  conceptions  of 
things  and  noble  sallies  of  imagination.  At 
the  same  time,  can  any  thine  be  more  ridi- 
culous than  for  men  of  a  sober  and  mode- 
rate fancy  to  imitate  this  poet's  way  of 
writing  in  those  monstrous  compositions 
which  go  among  us  under  the  name  of  Pin- 
darics? When  I  see  people  copying  works, 
which,  as  Horace  has  represented  them, 
are  singular  in  their  kind,  and  inimitable: 
when  I  sec  men  following  irregularities  by 
role,  and  by  the  little  tricks  of  art  straining 
after  the  most  unbounded  flights  of  nature, 
I  cannot  but  apply  to  them  that  passage  in 
I  erence: 


-Inrerta  brc  si  tu  postulea 


Ratione  certa  facerc,  nihiln  plus  , 
Uuam  si  dea  operant,  ul  cum  ratione  iiuanias. 

Emu.  Act  1.  Sc.  1. 
You  may  at  well  pretend  to  bp  mad  and  in  your 
sense*  at  the  nam**  time,  as  to  think  of  reducing  Urn 
uncertain  things  to  any  certainty  by  reason. 

In  short,  a  modern  Pindaric  writer  com- 
pared with  Pindar,  is  like  a  sister  among 
the  Camisars*  compared  with  Virgil's 
Sibyl:  there  is  the  distortion,  grimace,  and 
outward  figure,  but  nothing  of  that  divine 
impulse  which  raises  the  mind  above  itself, 
and  makes  the  sounds  more  than  human. 

There  is  another  kind  of  great  geniuses 
which  I  shall  place  in  a  second  class,  not  as 
I  think  them  inferior  to  the  first,  but  only 
for  distinction's  sake,  as  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  This  second  class  of  great 
geniuses  are  those  that  have  formed  them- 
selves by  rules,  and  submitted  the  greatness 
of  their  natural  talents  to  the  corrections 
and  restraints  of  art  Such  among  the 
Greeks  were  Plato  and  Aristotle;  among 
the  Romans  Virgil  and  Tully;  among  the 
F.nglish  Milton  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

*  A  particular  account  of  these  people  nnd  the  i 
fortune  of  their  leader,  is  lo  be  found  in  Voltaire's  "  I 
cle  do  Louis  XIV."  A  few  of  UVm  ma<le  their  appear- 
ance in  this  country,  in  the  year  1707,  of  whom  BM^»li*M 
fives  the  following  account : — 

M Three ('amiss  rs,  or  protestants.  from  the  Cevennoia, 
having  made  their  escape,  and  repaired  to  London,  ac- 
quired about  this  time  the  appellation  of  French  pro- 
l*hct*.  from  their  enthusiastic  gesticulation*.  effusions, 
and  convulsions;  and  even  formed  a  sect  of  their  coun- 
try men.  Tbe  French  refugees,  scandalized  at  their  be. 
hnviour.  and  authorized  by  the  bishop  of  Ixmdon.  as 
superior  of  the  French  congregations,  resolved  to  in 
quire  into  the  mission  of  these  |irrtenoed  prophets, 
whose  names  were  Klias  .Marion.  John  Cavalier,  and 
Durand  Eage.  They  were  declared  impostors  and  coon- 
terfi-iu.  NotuiMi'tanding  this  derision,  whirh  waa 
confirmed  by  the  bishops,  they  continued  their  asssnav 
blies  in  Snho,  under  th"  rmintrnaure  of  i*ir  Itirhard 
Bu  Ike  ley  and  John  Lacv  Tin;  r .  •  \  1 1  •  1  th-  [Ministers 
of  the  established  church:  they  denounced  judgments 
against  the  city  of  London,  and  the  whole  British  na- 
tion; and  published  their  predictions  composed  of  unm 
telhgible  jargon.  Then  they  were  prosecuted  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  churches,  as  disturbers  of  the 
public,  peace  and  false  prophets.  They  were  sentenced 
to  pa  v  a  fine  of  twenty  marks  each,  and  stand  twice  on 
a  scaffold,  with  papers  on  their  breasts,  denoting  their 
one noa :  a  sentence  which  was  executed  accordingly  at 
Charing  Cross  and  the  Hoyal  Exchange:." 
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The  genius  in  both  these  classes  of  authors 
may  be  equally  great,  but  shows  itself  after 
a  different  manner.  In  the  first  it  is  like  a 
rich  soil  in  a  happy  climate,  that  produces 
a  whole  wilde mess  of  noble  plants  rising  in 
a  thousand  beautiful  landscapes,  without 
any  certain  order  or  regularity.  In  the 
other  it  is  the  same  rich  soil  under  the 
same  happy  climate,  that  has  been  laid  out 
in  walks  and  parterres,  and  cut  into  shape 
and  beauty  by  the  skill  of  the  gardener. 

The  great  danger  in  these  latter  kind  of 
geniuses,  is  lest  they  cramp  their  own  abili- 
ties too  much  by  imitation,  and  form  them- 
selves altogether  upon  models,  without  giv- 
ing the  full  plav  to  their  own  natural  parts. 
An  imitation  of  the  best  authors  is  not  to 
compare  with  a  good  original;  and  I  believe 
we  may  observe  that  very  few  writers  make 
an  extraordinary  figure  in  the  world,  who 
have  not  something  in  their  wav  of  think- 
ing or  expressing  themselves,  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  them,  and  entirely  their  own. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  what  great  geniuses 
are  sometimes  thrown  away  upon  trifles. 

'I  once  saw  a  shepherd,'  savs  a  famous 
Italian  author,  *who  used  to  divert  him- 
self in  his  solitudes  with  tossing  up  eggs 
and  catching  them  again  without  breaking 
them:  in  which  he  had  arrived  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  perfection,  that  he  would  keep 
up  four  at  a  time  for  several  minutes  to- 

f ether  play  ing  in  the  air,  and  falling  into 
js  hands  by  turns.  I  think,'  savs  the  au- 
thor, '  I  never  saw  a  greater  severity  than 
in  this  man's  face;  for  bv  his  wonderful 
perseverance  and  application,  he  had  con- 
tracted the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  a 

Srivy-cnunsellor;  and  I  could  not  but  re- 
ect  with  myself,  that  the  same  assiduity 
and  attention,  had  they  been  rightly  applied, 
might  have  made  him  a  greater  mathema- 
tician than  Archimedes,'  C. 
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Ipa*  die*  agitai  fe*toa:  Faraaqtie  per  fv  rham. 
Unit  ohi  in  medio  rt  mil  rraiern  roronant, 
Te  Iibaoa,  i/n»e,  vocat:  p-scwnnquf  magitiris 
Velod*  jaeuli  certamina  ponit  in  ulmo, 
Corporaque  nynmi  nmlat  pnedura  pnUmtra. 
Ha»c  olitn  vetere*  vitam  coluere  Salmu. 
Hai*  R«mui  et  frater.   Sic  forti*  Etruria  crevit, 
Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulelterrirna  Roma. 

Virg.  Qwrg.  B.  327. 
nim«elf.  in  nirtie  pomp,  on  holy-daft, 
To  rural  power*  a  jiwt  oblation  pay* ;' 
Aad  on  the  rreea  bt*  rarelea*  limb*  dmplaya. 
TV  hearth  i*  in  the  midit ;  the  henUmeii  round 
The  cheerful  lire  provoke  bin  health  in  robletacrown'd. 
He  calls  on  Bacchti*.  and  propound*  the  prise; 
The  mom  hi*  fellow -groom  at  butstMejt 
And  bend*  his  bow,  and  level*  with  hi*  t 
Or»tr.pt  for  wtwtlinf.  smear*  lux  limba  with  oil, 
And  watchea  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foil 
Sorh  w»,  the  life  II*-  frufal  S.I, it,.  .  I,  ,!  : 
Bo  Remus  and  hi*  brother  king  were  bred; 
From  whom  UY  auttere  Ktmrian  virtue  roae; 
A nd  thi»  rod*  life  our  homely  father*  cboaa ; 
Old  Borne  from  «uch  a  race  deriv'd  her  birth, 
The  teat  of  empire,  and  the  conquer 'd  earth 

Drifden 

I  am  glad  that  mv  late  going  into  the 
country  has  increased  the  number  of  my 


correspondents,  one  of  whom  sends  me  tlw 
following  letter: 

'Sir,— Though  yon  arc  pleased  tore- 
tire  from  us  so  soon  into  the  citv,  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  the  affairs  of  the  coon- 
try  altogether  unworthy  of  your  inspec- 
tion for  the  future.  I  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  your  short  face  at  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley's,  and  have  ever  since  thought  your 
person  and  writings  both  extraordinary 
Had  you  staid  there  a  few  davs  longer,  yon 
would  have  seen  a  country  'wake,  which 
you  know  in  most  parts  of  England  is  the 
eve-feast  of  the  dedication  of  our  churches. 
I  was  last  week  at  one  of  these  assemblies, 
which  was  held  in  a  neighbouring  parish: 
where  I  found  their  green  covered  with  a 
promiscuous  multitude  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  who  esteem  one  another  more  or 
less  the  following  part  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing as  they  distinguish  themselves  at  this 
time.  The  whole  companv  were  in  their 
holiday  clothes,  and  divided  into  several 
parties,  all  of  them  endeavouring  to  show 
themselves  in  those  exercises  wherein  thev 
excelled,  and  to  gain  the  approbation  of 
the  lookers-on. 

•I  found  a  ring  of  cudgel-players,  who 
were  breaking  one  another's  heads  in  order 
to  make  some  impression  on  their  mis- 
tresses* hearts.    I  observed  a  lusty  young 
fellow,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  a  broken 
pate;  but  what  considerablv  added  to  the 
anguish  of  the  wound,  was  his  overheariirg 
an  old  man,  who  shook  his  head  and  said, 
•That  he  questioned  now  if  Black  Kate 
would  marrv  him  these  three  years.'  I 
was  diverted"  from  a  farther  observation  of 
these  combatants  by  a  foot -ball  match, 
Which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  green; 
where  Tom  Short  behaved  himself  so 
well,  that  most  people  seemed  to  agree,  1  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  remain  a 
bachelor  until  the  next  wake.'  Having 
played  many  a  match  mvself,  I  could  have 
looked  longer  on  this  sport,  had  I  not  ob- 
served a  country  girl  who  was  posted  on 
an  eminence  at  some  distance  from  me, 
nnd  was  making  so  many  odd  grimaces, 
and  writhing  nnd  distorting  her  whole  body 
in  so  strange  a  manner,  as  made  me  verv 
desirous  to  know  the  meaning  of  it.  Upon 
my  coming  up  to  her,  I  found  that  she  was 
overlooking  a  ring  of  wrestlers,  and  that 
her  sweetheart,  a  person  of  small  stature, 
was  contending  with  a  huge  brawny  fellow, 
who  twirled  him  about,  and  shook  the  little 
man  so  violentlv,  that  bv  a  secret  sympa- 
thy of  hearts  it  produced  all  those  agita- 
tions in  the  person  of  his  mistress,  who  I 
dare  say,  like  Cilia  in  Shakspeare  on  the 
same  occasion,  could  have  wished  herself 
1  invisible  to  catch  the  strong  fellow  by  the 
leg.      The  'squire  of  the  parish  treats  the 
whole  company  every  year  with  a  hogs- 
head of  ale;  and  proposes  a  beaver  hat 
as  a  recompencc  to  him  who  gives  most 
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falls.  This  Ins  raised  such  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation in  the  youth  of  the  place,  that  some 
of  them  have  rendered  themselves  very 
expert  at  this  exercise;  and  I  was  often 
surprised  to  see  a  fellow's  heels  fly  up,  by 
a  trip  which  was  given  him  so  smartly  that 
I  could  scarce  discern  it  I  found  that  the 
old  wrestlers  seldom  entered  the  ring  until 
some  one  was  grown  formidable  by  having 
thrown  two  or  three  of  his  opponents:  but 
kept  themselves  as  it  were  in  a  reserved 
body  to  defend  the  hat,  which  is  always 
hung  up  by  the  person  who  gets  it  in  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  house, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  whole  family  as 
something  redounding  much  more  to  their 
honour  than  a  coat  of  arms.  There  was  a 
fellow  who  was  so  busy  in  regulating  all 
the  ceremonies,  and  seemed  to  carry  such 
an  air  of  importance  in  his  look,  that  I 
could  not  help  inquiring  who  he  was,  and 
was  immediately  answered,  "  That  he  did 
not  value  himself  upon  nothing,  for  that 
he  and  his  ancestors  had  won  so  many 
luits,  that  his  parlour  looked  like  a  haber- 
dasher's shop."  However,  this  thirst  of 
glory  in  them  all  was  the  reason  that  no 
man  stood  "lord  of  the  ring,"  for  above 
three  falls  while  I  was  among  them. 

'  The  young  maids  who  were  not  lookers- 
on  at  these  exercises,  were  themselves  en- 
gaged in  some  diversions:  and  upon  mv 
asking  a  farmer's  son  of  my  own  parish 
what  he  was  gazing  at  with  so  much  at- 
tention, he  tola  me,  "That  he  was  seeing 
Betty  Welch,"  whom  I  knew  to  be  his 
sweetheart,  "  pitch  a  bar." 

*  In  short,  I  found  the  men  endeavoured 
to  show  the  women  they  were  no  cowards, 
and  that  the  whole  company  strived  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  each  other  by 
making  it  appear  that  they  were  all  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  and  fit  to  undergo 
any  fatigues  of  bodily  labour. 

'  Your  judgment  upon  this  method  of 
love  and  gallantly,  as  it  is  at  present  prac- 
tised among  us  in  the  country,  will  very 
much  oblige,  sir,  yours,  &c' 

If  I  would  here  put  on  the  scholar  and 
politician,  I  might  inform  my  readers  how 
these  bodily  exercises  or  games  were  for- 
merly encouraged  in  all  the  common- 
wealths of  Greece;  from  whence  the 
Romans  afterwards  borrowed  their  fien- 
talhlum,  which  was  composed  of  running, 
wrestling,  leaping,  throwing,  and  boxing, 
though  the  prizes  were  generally  nothing 
hut  a  crown  of  cypress  or  parsley,  hats  not 
licing  in  fashion  in  those  days:  that  there  is 
an  old  statute,  which  obliges  every  man  in 
England,  having  such  an  estate,  to  keep  and 
exercise  the  long-bow:  by  which  means 
our  ancestors  excelled  all  other  nations  in 
the  use  of  that  weapon,  and  we  had  all  the 
real  advantages,  without  the  inconvenience 
of  a  standing  army:  and  that  I  once  met 
with  a  book  of  projects,  in  which  the  au- 
thor, considering  to  what  noble  ends  that 


spirit  of  emulation,  which  so  remarkably 
shows  itself  itmong  our  common  people  in 
these  wakes,  might  be  directed,  proposes 
that  for  the  improvement  of  all  our  handi- 
craft trades  there  should  be  annual  prizes 
set  up  for  such  persons  as  were  most  ex- 
cellent in  their  6eV<  ml  arts.  But  laying 
aside  all  these  political  considerations, 
which  might  tempt  me  to  pass  the  limits 
of  mv  paper,  I  confess  the  greatest  benefit 
and  convenience  that  I  can  observe  in  these 
country  festivals,  is  the  bringing  young 
people  together,  and  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  themselves  in  the 
most  advantageous  light  A  country  fel- 
low that  throws  his  rival  upon  his  back, 
has  generally  as  good  success  with  their 
common  mistress;  as  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  for  a  nimble-footed  wench  to  get  a 
husband  at  the  same  time  that  she  wins 
a  smock.  Love  and  marriages  are  the 
natural  effects  of  these  anniversary  as- 
semblies. I  must  therefore  Very  much 
approve  the  method  by  which  my  corre- 
spondent tells  me  each  sex  endeavours  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  other,  since  no- 
thing seems  more  likely  to  promise  a 
healthv  offspring,  or  a  happy  cohabita- 
tion. And  I  believe  I  may  assure  my 
country  friend,  that  there  has  been  many 
a  court  lady  who  would  be  contented  to  ex- 
change her  crazv  young  husband  for  Tom 
Short,  and  several  men  of  quality  who 
would  have  parted  with  a  tender  yoke- 
fellow for  Black  Kate. 

I  am  the  more  pleased  with  having  love 
made  the  principal  end  and  design  of  these 
meetings,  as  it  seems  to  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  intent  for  which  they  were  at  first  in- 
stituted, as  we  are  informed  bv  the  learned 
Dr.  Kennct,*  with  whose  words  I  shall  con- 
clude mv  present  paper.  _  t 

*  These  wakes  (says  he,)  were  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  or  love-feasts; 
and  were  first  established  in  England  by 
Pope  Oregon  the  Great,  who  in  an  Epis- 
tle to  Melitus  the  abbot,  gave  order  that 
they  should  be  kept  in  sheds  or  arlwries 
made  up  with  the  branches  and  boughs  of 
trees  round  the  church.' 

He  adds,  •  That  this  laudable  custom  of 
wakes  prevailed  for  many  ages,  until  the 
nice  puritans  began  to  exclaim  against  it 
as  a  remnant  of  popery;  and  by  degrees 
the  precise  humour  grew  so  popular,  that 
at  an  Exeter  assizes  the  Lord  Chief,  Baron 
Walter  made  an  order  for  the  suppression 
of  all  wakes;  but  on  Bishop  I-aud's  com- 
plaining of  this  innovating  humour,  the  king 
commanded  the  order  to  be  reversed.  X. 
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Hot.  Art  /*••*. 

Keep  one  consistent  plnn  from  end  to  end. 

Nothing  that  is  not  a  real  crime  makes 
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a  man  appear  so  contemptible  and  little  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  as  inconstancy,  espe- 
cially when  it  regards  religion  of  party. 
In  either  of  these  cases,  though  a  man  per- 
haps docs  but  his  duty  in  changing  his 
side,  he  not  only  makes  himself  hated  by 
those  he  left,  but  is  seldom  heartily  esteem- 
ed by  those  he  comes  over  to. 

In  these  great  articles  of  life,  therefore, 
a  man's  conviction  ought  to  be  very  strong, 
and  if  possible  so  well-timed,  that  worldly 
advantages  mav  seem  to  have  no  share  in  it, 
or  mankind  will  be  ill-natured  enough  to 
think,  he  does  not  change  sides  out  of  prin- 
ciple, but  either  out  of  levity  of  temper,  or 
prospects  of  interest  Converts  and  rcne- 
gadocs  of  all  kinds  should  take  particular 
care  to  let  the  world  see  they  act  upon  ho- 
nourable motives;  or  whatever  approba- 
tions they  may  receive  from  themselves, 
and  applauses  from  those  they  converse 
with,  they  may  be  vcrv  well  assured  that 
they  are  the  scorn  of  all  good  men,  and  the 
public  marks  of  infamy  and  derision. 

Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which 
offer  themselves  to  our  choice,  and  incon- 
stancy in  pursuing  them,  are  the  greatest 
and  most  universal  causes  of  all  our  disquiet 
and  unhappiness.  When  ambition  pulls 
one  way,  interest  another,  inclination  a 
third,  and  perhaps  reason  contrary  to  all, 
a  man  is  likely  to"pass  his  time  but  ill  who 
has  so  many  different  parties  to  please. 
When  the  mind  hovers  among  such  a  va- 
riety of  allurements,  one  had  better  settle 
on  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the  very  best 
we  might  have  chosen,  than  grow  old  with- 
out determining  our  choice,  and  go  out  of 
the  world,  as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
do,  before  we  had  resolved  how  to  live  in 
it  There  is  but  one  method  of  setting  our- 
selves at  rest  in  this  particular,  and  that 
is  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  one  great  end 
as  the  chief  and  ultimate  aim  of  all  our 
pursuits.  If  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  live 
up  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  without  any 
regard  to  wealth,  reputation,  or  the  like 
considerations,  any  more  than  as  they  fall 
in  with  our  principal  design,  we  may  go 
through  life  with  steadiness  and  pleasure; 
but  if  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  and 
will  not  only  be  virtuous,  but  wealthy, 
popular,  and  every  thing  that  has  a  value 
set  upon  it  by  the  world,  we  shall  live  and 
die  in  misery  and  repentance. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  care 
to  guard  one's  self  against  this  particular 
imperfection,  because  it  is  that  which  our 
nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to;  for  if 
we  examine  ourselves  thoroughly,  we  shall 
find  that  we  are  the  most  changeable  be- 
ings in  the  universe.  In  respect  to  our  un- 
derstanding, we  often  embrace  and  reject 
the  very  same  opinions;  whereas  beings 
above  and  beneath  us  have  probably  no 
opinions  at  all,  or  at  least  no  wavering  and 
uncertainties  in  those  they  have.  Our  su- 
periors are  guided  by  intuition,  and  our  in- 
feriors by  instinct    In  respect  of  our  wills, 


we  fall  into  crimes  and  recover  out  of  them, 
are  amiable  or  odious  in  the  eyes  of  our 
great  Judge,  and  pass  our  whole  life  in  of- 
fending and  asking  pardon.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  beings  underneath  us  are  not 
capable  of  sinning,  nor  those  above  us  of 
repenting.  The  one  is  out  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  duty,  and  the  other  fixed  in  an  eter- 
nal course  of  sin,  or  an  eternal  course  of 
virtue. 

There  is  scarce  a  state  of  life,  or  stage  in 
it,  which  does  not  produce  changes  and 
revolutions  in  the  mind  of  man.  Our 
schemes  of  thought  in  infancy  are  lost  in 
those  of  youth;  these  too  take  a  different 
turn  in  manhood,  until  old  age  often  leads 
us  back  into  our  former  infancy.  A  new 
title  or  an  unexpected  success  throws 
us  out  of  ourselves,  and  in  a  manner  de- 
stroys our  identity.  A  cloudy  day,  or  a  lit- 
tle sunshine,  has  as  great  an  influence  on 
many  constitutions,  as  the  most  real  bless- 
ing or  misfortune.  A  dream  varies  our 
being,  and  changes  our  condition  while  it 
lasts;  and  even  passion,  not  to  mention 
health  and  sickness,  and  the  greater  altera- 
tions in  body  and  mind,  makes  us  appear 
almost  different  creatures.  If  a  man  is  so 
distinguished  among  other  beings  by  this 
infirmity,  what  can  we  think  of  such  as 
make  themselves  remarkable  for  it  even 
among  their  own  species?  It  is  a  very 
trifling  character  to  be  one  of  the  most  va- 
riable beings  of  the  most  variable  kind, 
especially  if  we  consider  that  he  who  is  the 
great  standard  of  perfection  has  in  him  no 
shadow  of  change,  out  1  is  the  same  yester- 
day ,  to-day,  and  for  ever.' 

As  this  mutability  of  temper  and  incon- 
sistency with  ourselves  is  the  greatest 
weakness  of  human  nature,  so  it  makes  the 
person  who  is  remarkable  for  it  in  a  very 
particular  manner  more  ridiculous  than 
any  other  infirmity  whatsoever,  as  it  sets 
him  in  a  greater  variety  of  foolish  lights, 
and  distinguishes  him  from  himself  by  an 
opposition  of  party-coloured  characters. 
The  most  humorous  character  in  Horace 
is  founded  upon  this  unevenness  of  temper 
and  irregularity  of  conduct: 

. — ,  tardus  habebat 

Die  Tiprlliun  hoc :  0*nr.  qui  c  Off  re  potwt. 
Si  peteret  prr  amiritiam  patrif,  atque  Miatn,  non 
Mmilquam  profio  ret ;  i»i  citllibiiisset.  ab  ovo 
Uaqur  ad  mala  cilaret,  lo  Harrhe.  modo  aumma 
Vocr.nindo  bar.  rcotiai  qua*  chord  in  quatunr  una 
Nil  pquale  homini  fail  alia :  atrpe  vHut  qui 
Oirrvbat  ftirien*  hootem:  perwrpe  velutqoi 
Juiionin  ncra  ferret ;  habebat  *a*pe  ducentoa, 
Srpe  deo  m  ww»;  Modo  reges  atque  telrarrha*. 
Omnia  magna  loquens;  modo,  -it  luihi  mensa 
tripe*  et 

Concha  wilis  puri.  et  toga,  qua*  defendere  fricua, 
Quamvia  cranta.  queat.   Decien  centena  dediasea 
Huie  pareo  pauris  contento,  quinque  die  bus 
Nil  erat  iu  loculia.   Nottea  vigilabat  ad  ipaum 
Mane :  diem  totuin  stcrtebat.    Nil  fuit  unquatn 
Pic  impar  eibi   Hor  Lib.  L  Sat  tii. 

Instead  of  translating  this  passage  in 
Horace,  I  shall  entertain  my  English  reader 
with  the  description  of  a  parallel  charac- 
ter, that  is  wonderfully  well  finished  by  Mr. 
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Drydcn,  and  raised  upon  the  same  founda 
tion  : 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  •111  Znnri  Stand 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  ■rem'd  to  be 

Not  one.  but  all  mankind'*  raitOMM 

StifTin  opinion,  always  in  tin-  wrung; 

Wan  every  thing  by  start*,  and  nut  bin?  long ; 

But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 

Was  chemist,  fiddl-  r  "talesman,  and  buffoon  ' 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 

Beside*  ten  thousand  freaks  that  dy'd  in  thinking. 

Blent  madman,  wh>  «-•  > n l<)  »>very  hour  employ, 

With  something  new  to  wish  nr  t,.  i-njn\  '* 

c. 


No.  163.]    Thursday,  September  6,  1711 

 Si  quid  ego  adjuero,  niramv*  levasso 

Qtur  nunc  te  coquit,  et  versa t  «mb  per.tore  ft  *a. 
Ecquid  erit  pretii  ?  f'.nn.  npud  TuUium. 

Say.  will  yon  thank  M  if  I  bring  you  reit. 
And  ea»c  the  torture  of  your  troubled  breast? 

Inquiriks  after  happiness,  and  rules  for 
attaining  it,  are  not  so  necessary  md  useful 
to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation, 
supporting  one's  self  under  affliction.  The 
utmost  we  can  hope  for  in  this  world  is 
contentment;  if  we  aim  at  any  thing  higher, 
we  shall  meet  with  nothing  but  grief  and 
disappointment.  A  man  should  direct  all 
his  studies  and  endeavours  at  making  him 
self  easy  now  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  all  the  happiness  that 
is  dispersed  through  the  whole  r  u  e  of 
mankind  in  this  world  were  drawn  toge- 
ther, and  put  into  the  possession  of  anv  sin- 
gle man,  it  would  not  mailt  a  very  happy 
being.  Though  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
miseries  of  the  whole  species  weir  fixed 
in  a  single  person,  they  would  make  a 
very  miserable  one. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  fol 
lowing  letter,  which,  though  subscriber!  In 
a  fictitious  name,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
is  not  imaginary. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  one  of  your 
disciples,  and  endeavour  to  live  up  to  your 
rules,  which  I  hope  will  incline  you  to 'pity 
my  condition.  I  shall  open  it  to  you  in  a 
very  few  words.  About  three  years  since, 
a  gentleman,  whom.  I  am  sure,  you  your- 
self would  have  approved,  made  his  ad- 
dresses to  me.  He  nad  every  thing  to  re- 
commend him  but  an  estate,  so  that  mv 
friends,  who  all  of  them  applauded  his 
person,  would  not  for  the  sake  of  both  of  us 
favour  his  passion.  For  my  own  part,  I 
resigned  myself  up  entirely  to  the  di 
of  those  who  knew  the  world  much  belter 
than  myself,  but  still  lived  in  hopes  that 
some  juncture  or  other  would  make  me 
happy  in  the  man,  whom,  in  my  heart,  I 
prefered  to  all  the  world ;  befog  determined 
if  I  could  not  have  him,  to  have  nobody 
else.  About  three  months  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  him,  acquainting  me,  that  by 
the  death  of  an  uncle  be  had  a  considerable 

*  "  Absalom  and  Ahithophel."  It  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  observe,  that  Uv  character  of  Zimri  it  that  of 
<:••., rrr  Viil»er»  duke  of  Buckingham,  author  «.f  the 

Mhm  " 


estate  left  him.  which  he  said  was  welcome 

to  him  upon  no  other  account,  but  as  he 
hoped  it  would  remove  all  difficulties  that 
lay  in  the  way  to  our  mutual  happiness. 
You  may  well  suppose,  sir,  with  how  much 
joy  I  received  this  letter,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  several  others  filled  with  those  ex- 

Sressions  of  love  and  joy,  which  I  verily 
elieve  nobody  felt  more  sincerely,  nor 
knew  better  how  to  describe,  than  the  gen- 
tleman I  am  speaking  of.  But,  sir,  now 
shall  I  be  able  to  tell  it  you!  By  the  last 
week's  post  I  received  a  letter  from  an  in- 
timate friend  of  this  unhappy  gentleman, 
acquainting  me,  that  as  he  had  just  settled  his 
affairs,  and  wa*  preparing  for  his  journey, 
he  fell  sick  of  a  fever  and  died.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  to  you  the  distress  I  am 
m  upon  this  occasion.  I  can  only  have 
recourse  to  my  devotions:  and  to  the 
reading  of  good  books  for  my  consolation; 
and  as  I  always  take  a  particular  delight 
in  those  frequent  advices  and  admonitions 
which  you  give  the  public,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  piece  of  charity  in  you  to  lend 
me  your  assistance  in  this  conjuncture.  If 
after  the  reading  of  this  letter  you  find 
yourself  in  a  humour,  rather  to  rally  and 
ridicule,  than  to  comfort  me,  I  desire  you 
would  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  think  no 
more  cf  it;  but  if  yen  arc  touched  with  my 
misfortune,  which  is  greater  than  I  know 
how  to  bear,  your  counsels  may  very  much 
support,  and  will  infinitely  oblipe,  the  af- 
flicted LEONORA.' 

A  disappointment  in  love  is  more  hard  to 
get  over  than  any  other:  the  passion  itself 
so  softens  and  suMues  the  heart,  that  it 
disables  it  from  strutting  or  bearing  up 
against  the  woes  and  distresses  which  befall 
it  The  mind  meets  with  other  misfor- 
tunes in  her  whole  strength;  she  stands, 
collected  within  herself,  and  sustains  the 
shock  with  all  the  force  which  is  natural  to» 
her;  but  a  heart  in  love  has  its  foundation 
sapped,  and  immediately  sinks  under  the 
weight  of  accidents  that  arc  disagreeable 
to  its  favourite  passion. 

In  afflictions  men  generally  draw  their 
consolations  out  of  books  of  morality,  which 
indeed  are  of  great  use  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  the  mind  against  the  impres- 
sions of  sorrow.  Monsieur  St  Evreniont, 
who  does  not  approve  of  this  method,  re- 
commends authors  who  are  apt  to  stir  up 
mirth  in  the  mind  of  readers,  and  fancies. 
3on  Quixote  can  give  more  relief  to  a 
leavy  heart  than  Plutarch  or  Seneca,  as  it 
is  much^easier  to  divert  grief  than  to  con- 
quer it.  This  doubtless  may  have  its  effects 
on  some  tempers.  I  should  rather  have 
recourse  to  authors  of  a  quite  contrary  kind, 
that  give  us  instances  of  calamities  and 
misfortunes,  and  show  human  nature  in  its 
greatest  distresses. 

If  the  afflictions  we  groan  under  be  very 
leavy,  we  shall  find  some  consolation  in  the 
society  of  as  great  sufferers  as  ourselves, 
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especially  when  wc  find  our  companions 
men  of  virtue  and  merit.  If  our  afflictions 
are  light,  wc  shall  be  comforted  by  the 
comparison  wc  make  between  ourselves 
and  our  fellow-sufferers.  A  loss  at  sea,  a 
fit  of  sickness,  or  the  death  of  a  friend,  arc 
such  trifles,  when  wc  consider  whole  king- 
doms laid  in  ashes,  families  put  to  the 
sword,  wretches  shut  up  in  dungeons,  and 
the  like  calamities  of  mankind,  that  we  arc 
out  of  countenance  for  our  own  weakness,  if 
we  sink  under  such  little  strokes  of  fortune. 

Let  the  disconsolate  Leonora  consider, 
that  at  the  very  time  in  which  she  lan- 
guishes for  the  loss  of  her  deceased  lover, 
there  arc  persons  in  several  parts  of  the 
world  just  perishing  in  a  shipwreck;  others 
crying  out  for  mercy  hi  the  terrors  of  a 
death-bed  repentance;  others  lying  under 
the  tortures  of  an  infamous  executum,  or 
the  like  dreadful  calamities;  and  she  will 
find  her  sorrows  vanish  at  the  appearance 
of  those  which  arc  so  much  greater  and 
more  astonishing. 

I  would  further  propose  to  the  considera- 
tion of  my  afflicted  disciple,  that  possibly 
what  she  now  looks  upon  as  the  greatest 
misfortune,  is  not  really  such  in  itself.  For 
my  own  part,  I  question  not  but  our  souls 
in  a  separate  state  will  lor.k  back  on  their 
lives  in  quite  another  view  than  what  they 
had  of  them  in  the  body;  and  that  what 
they  now  consider  as  misfortunes  and  dis- 
appointments, will  very  often  appear  to 
have  been  escapes  and  blessings. 

The  mind  that  hath  any  cast  towards 
devotion,  naturally  flics  to  it  in  its  afflic- 
tions. 

When  I  was  in  France  I  heard  a  vcrv 
remarkable  story  of  two  lovers,  which  I 
shall  relate  at  fength  in  my  to-morrow's 
paper,  not  only  because  the  circumstances 
of  it  arc  extraordinary,  but  because  it  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  to  all  that  can  be  said 
on  this  last  head,  and  show  the  power  of 
religion  in  abating  that  particular  anguish 
which  seems  to  lie  so  heavy  on  Leonora. 
The  storv  was  told  me  by  a  priest,  as  I  tra- 
velled with  him  in  a  stage-coach.  I  shall 
give  it  my  reader,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
in  his  own  words,  after  having  premised, 
that  if  consolations  may  be  drawn  from  a 
wrong  religion  and  a  misguided  devotion, 
the)-  cannot  but  flow  much  more  naturally 
from  those  which  are  founded  upon  reason 
and  established  in  good  sense.  L. 


Na  164.]    Friday,  September  7,  1711. 

Ilia  Q.at*et  me.inquit  miperam,  et  to  pcrdldit.  Orphen ? 
Jfitnque  vale:  fcrorinrenti  rirrumriata  noete. 
InvabdaaqtM  tibi  tendeoa,  heu!  non  tua.  pnlmae. 

Fir/.  Of  erg.  iv.  494. 

Thru  I  fro*  tba  bride :  What  fury  eeixd  on  thee, 

I'd  happy  man  I  to  low  tliyoelf  and  me  7 

.And  now  farewell !  involv'd  in  «<hnde«  of  nifht, 

For  ever  I  am  raviah'd  from  thy  aifht : 

In  vain  I  reach  my  feeble  hands  to  join 

la  tweet  embraces,  ah!  no  longer  thine.  Drydex. 

Cokstakti  a  was  a  woman  of  extraordi- 


nary wit  and  beauty,  but  very  unhappy  in 
a  father,  who  having  arrived  at  great  riches 
by  his  own  industry,  took  delight  in  no- 
thing but  his  money.  Theodosius*  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  decayed  family,  of  great 
parts  and  learning,  improved  by  a  genteel 
and  virtuous  education.  When  he  was  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  became 
acquainted  with  Constantia,  who  had  not 
then  passed  her  fifteenth.  As  he  lived  but 
a  few  miles  distant  from  her  father's  house, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her, 
and  by  the  advantages  of  a  good  person  and 
a  pleasing  conversation,  made  such  an  im- 

f>rcssion  on  her  heart  as  it  was  impossible 
or  time  to  efface.  He  was  himself  no  less 
smitten  with  Constantia.  A  long  acquaint- 
ance made  them  still  discover  new  beauties 
in  each  other,  and  by  degrees  raised  in 
them  that  mutual  nassion  which  had  an 
influence  on  their  following  lives.  It  un- 
fortunately happened,  that  in  the  midst  of 
this  intercourse  of  love  and  friendship  be- 
tween Theodosius  and  Constantia,  there 
broke  out  an  irreparable  quarrel  between 
their  parents,  the  one  valuing  himself  too 
much  upon  his  birth,  and  the  other  upon 
his  possessions.  The  father  of  Constantia 
was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  Theodo- 
sius, that  he  contracted  an  unreasonable 
aversion  towards  his  son,  insomuch  that  he 
forbade  him  his  house,  and  charged  his 
daughter,  upon  her  duty,  never  to  sec  him 
more.  In  the  mean  time,  to  break  off  all 
communication  between  the  two  lovers, 
who  he  knew  entertained  secret  hopes  rf 
some  favourable  opportunity  that  should 
bring  them  together,  he  found  out  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  good  fortune  and  an  agree- 
able person,  whom  he  pitched  upon  as  a  hus- 
band for  his  daughter.  He  soon  concerted 
this  afTiir  so  well,  that  he  told  Constantia 
it  was  his  design  to  marry  her  to  such  a 
gentleman,  and  that  her  wedding  should 
be  celebrated  on  such  a  dav.  Constantia, 
who  was  overawed  with  the  authority  of 
her  father,  and  unable  to  object  any  thing 
against  so  advantageous  a  match,  received 
the  proposal  with  a  profound  silence,  which 
her  father  commended  in  her,  as  the  most 
decent  manner  of  a  virgin's  giving  her  con- 
sent to  an  overture  of  that  kmd.  The  noise 
of  this  intended  marriage  soon  reached 
Theodosius,  who,  ;ifter  a  long  tumult  of 
passions,  which  naturally  rise  in  a  lover's 
heart  on  such  an  occasion,  writ  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Constantia. 

'  The  thought  of  my  Constantia,  which 
for  some  years  has  been  my  only  happiness, 
is  now  become  a  greater  torment  to  me  than 
I  am  able  to  bear.  Must  I  then  live  to  sec 
you  another's?  The  streams,  the  fields  and 
meadows,  where  we  have  so  often  talked 
together,  grow  painful  to  me;  life  itself  is 
become  a  burden.   May  you  long  be  happy 


•  Dr.  Lanchorne'a  Thcodoaim  ami  ConatanUa  ia 

founded  upon  Ihii  paper. 
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in  the  world,  but  forget  that  there  was  ever 
such  a  man  in  it  as  THEODOSIUS.' 

This  letter  was  conveyed  to  Constantia 
that  very  evening,  who  fainted  at  the  read- 
ing of  it;  and  the  next  morning  she  was 
much  more  alarmed  by  two  or  three  mes- 
sengers, that  came  to  her  father's  house, 
one  after  another,  to  inquire  if  they  had 
heard  any  thing  of  Theodosius,  who,  it 
seems,  had  left  his  chamber  about  mid- 
night, and  could  no  where  be  found.  The 
deep  melancholy  which  had  hung  upon  his 
mind  some  time  before,  made  them  appre- 
hend the  worst  that  could  befal  him.  Con- 
stantia, who  knew  that  nothing  but  the 
report  of  her  marriage  could  have  driven 
him  to  such  extremities,  was  not  to  be 
comforted.    She  now  accused  herself  of 
having  so  tamely  given  an  ear  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  husband,  and  looked  upon  the 
new  lover  as  the  murderer  of  Theodosius. 
In  short,  she  resolved  to  suffer  the  utmost 
effects  of  her  father's  displeasure,  rather 
than  comply  with  a  marriage  which  ap- 
peared to  her  so  full  of  guilt  and  horror. 
The  father  seeing  himself  entirely  rid  of 
Theodosius,  and  likely  to  keep  a  considera- 
ble portion  in  his  family,  was  not  very  much 
concerned  at  the  obstinate  refusal  of  his 
daughter;  and  did  not  find  it  very  difficult 
to  excuse  himself  upon  that  account  to  his 
intended  son-in-law,  who  had  all  along  re- 
garded this  alliance  rather  as  a  marriage 
of  convenience  than  of  love.  Constantia 
had  now  no  relief  but  in  her  devotions  and 
exercises  of  religion,  to  which  her  afflic- 
tions had  so  entirely  subjected  her  mind, 
that  after  some  years  had  abated  the  vio- 
lence of  her  sorrows,  and  settled  her 
thoughts  in  a  kind  of  tranquillity,  she  re- 
solved to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in 
a  convent    Her  father  was  not  displeased 
with  a  resolution  which  would  save  monev 
in  his  family,  and  readily  complied  with 
his  daughter's  intentions.    Accordingly  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  while  her 
beauty  was  vet  in  all  its  height  and  bloom, 
lie  carried  ner  to  a  neighbouring  city,  in 
order  to  look  out  a  sisterhood  of  nuns  among 
whom  to  place  his  daughter.   There  was 
in  this  place  a  father  of  a  convent  who  was 
very  much  renowned  for  his  piety  and  ex- 
emplary life;  and  as  it  is  usual  in  the  Ro- 
mish church  for  those  who  arc  under  any 
great  affliction,  or  trouble  of  mind,  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  most  eminent  confessors 
for  pardon  and  consolation,  our  beautiful 
votary  took  the  opportunity  of  confessing 
herself  to  this  celebrated  father. 

We  must  now  return  to  Theodosius,  who, 
the  very  morning  that  the  above-mentioned 
inquiries  had  been  made  after  him,  arrived 
at  a  religious  house  in  the  city  where  now 
Constantia  resided;  and  desiring  that  se- 
crecy and  concealment  of  the  fathers  of  the 
convent,  which  is  very  usual  upon  any  ex- 
traordinary occasion,  he  made  himself  one 
of  the  order,  with  a  private  vow  never  to 


inquire  after  Constantia;  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  given  away  to  his  rival  upon  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  common  fame, 
their  marriage  was  to  nave  been  solemn- 
ized. Having  in  his  youth  made  a  good 
progress  in  learning,  that  he  might  dedi- 
cate himself  more  entirely  to  religion,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  a  few  years 
became  renowned  for  his  sanctitv  of  life, 
and  those  pious  sentiments  which  he  in- 
spired into  all  who  conversed  with  him.  It 
was  this  holy  man  to  whom  Constantia  had 
determined  to  apply  herself  in  confession, 
though  neither  she  nor  anv  other,  besides 
the  prior  of  the  convent,  knew  any  thing 
of  his  name  or  familv.  The  gay,  the  amia- 
ble Theodosius,  had  now  taken  upon  him 
the  name  of  Father  Francis,  and  was  so  far 
concealed  in  a  long  beard,  a  shaven  head, 
and  a  religious  habit,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  the  man  of  the  world  in  the 
venerable  conventual. 

As  he  was  one  morning  shut  up  in  his 
confessional,  Constantia  kneeling  by  him 
opened  the  state  of  her  soul  to  him;  and 
after  having  given  him  the  history  of  a  life 
full  of  innocence,  she  burst  out  into  tears, 
and  entered  upon  that  part  of  her  story  in 
which  he  himself  had  so  great  a  share. 
*  My  behaviour,'  says  she, '  has  I  fear  been 
the  death  of  a  man  who  had  no  other  fault 
but  that  of  loving  me  too  much.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  dear  he  was  to  me  whilst 
he  lived,  and  how  bitter  the  remembrance 
of  him  has  been  to  me  since  his  death.' 
She  here  paused,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes  that 
streamed  with  tears,  towards  the  father; 
who  was  so  moved  with  the  sense  of  her 
sorrows,  that  he  could  only  command  his 
voice,  which  was  broke  with  sighs  and 
sobbings,  so  far  as  to  bid  her  proceed.  She 
followed  his  directions,  and  in  a  flood  of 
tears  poured  out  her  heart  before  him. 
The  father  could  not  forbear  weeping  aloud, 
insomuch  that  in  the  agonies  of  his  jjrief  the 
seat  shook  under  him.  Constantia,  who 
thought  the  good  man  was  thus  moved  by 
his  compassion  towards  her,  and  by  the 
horror  of  her  guilt,  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  contrition  to  acquaint  him  with  that 
vow  of  virginity  in  which  she  was  going  to 
engage  herself,  as  the  proper  atonement 
for  her  sins,  and  the  only  sacrifice  she  could 
make  to  the  memory  of  Theodosius.  The 
father,  who  by  this  time  had  pretty  well 
composed  himself,  burst  out  again  in  tears 
upon  hearing  that  name  to  which  he  had 
been  so  long  disused,  and  upon  receiving  this 
instance  of  unparalleled  fidelity  from  one 
whom  he  thought  had  several  years  since 
given  herself  up  to  the  possession  of  an- 
other. Amidst  the  interruptions  of  his  sor- 
row, seeing  his  penitent  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  he  was  only  able  to  bid  her  from  time 
to  time  be  comforted — to  tell  her  that  her 
sins  were  forgiven  her— that  her  guilt  was 
not  so  great  as  she  apprehended — that  she 
should  not  suffer  herself  to  be  afflicted 
above  measure.  After  which  he  recovered 
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himself  enough  to  give  her  the  absolution 
in  form;  directing  her  at  the  same  time  to 
repair  to  him  again  the  next  day,  that  he 
might  encourage  her  in  the  pious  resolu- 
tions she  had  taken,  and  give  her  suitable 
exhortations  for  her  behaviour  in  it  Con- 
stantia  retired,  and  the  next  morning  re- 
newed her  applications.  Theodosius  having 
manned  his  soul  with  proper  thoughts  ana 
reflections,  exerted  himself  on  this  occasion 
in  the  best  manner  he  could  to  animate  his 
penitent  in  the  course  of  life  she  was  enter- 
ing upon,  and  wear  out  of  her  mind  those 
groundless  fears  and  apprehensions  which 
had  taken  possession  of  it;  concluding  with 
a  promise  to  her,  that  he  would  from  time 
to  time  continue  his  admonitions  when  she 
should  have  taken  upon  her  the  holy  veil. 
'The  rules  of  our  respective  orders,' says 
he,  *  will  not  permit  that  I  should  see  you, 
but  you  may  assure  yourself  not  only  of 
having  a  place  in  my  prayers,  but  of  re- 
ceiving such  frequent  instructions  as  I  can 
convey  to  you  by  letters.  Go  on  cheerfully 
in  the  glorious  course  vou  have  undertaken, 
and  vou  will  quickly  find  such  a  peace  and 
satisfaction  in  your  mind,  which  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  world  to  give.' 

Constantia*s  heart  was  so  elevated  with 
the  discourse  of  Father  Francis,  that  the 
very  next  day  she  entered  upon  her  vow. 
As  soon  as  the  solemnities  of  her  reception 
were  over;  she  retired,  as  it  is  usual,  with 
the  abbess  into  her  own  apartment. 

The  abbess  had  been  informed  the  night 
before  of  all  that  had  passed  between  her 
noviciate  and  Father  Francis;  from  whom 
sne  now  delivered  to  her  the  following 
letter: 

'  As  the  first  fruits  of  those  joys  and  con- 
solations which  you  may  expect  from  the 
life  you  arc  now  engaged  in,  I  must  ac- 
quaint vou  that  Theodosius,  whose  death 
sits  so  heavy  upon  your  thoughts,  is  still 
alive;  and  that  the  father  to  whom  you 
have  confessed  yourself,  was  once  that 
Theodosius  whom  you  so  much  lament. 
The  love  which  we  have  had  for  one  an- 
other will  make  us  more  happy  in  its  dis- 
appointment than  it  could  have  done  in  its 
fwretffi  Providence  has  disposed  of  us  for 
our  advantage,  though  not  according  to  our 
wishes.  Consider  your  Theodosius  still  as 
dead,  but  assure  yourself  of  one  who  will 
not  cease  to  pray  for  you,  in  Father 

•FRANCIS.' 

Constantia  saw  that  the  hand-writing 
agreed  with  the  contents  of  the  letter;  and 
upon  reflecting  on  the  voice  of  the  person, 
the  behaviour,  and  above  all  the  extreme 
sorrow  of  the  father  during  her  confession, 
she  discovered  Theodosius  in  every  par- 
ticular.   After  having  wept  with  tears  of 

joy,  'It  is  enough,'  says  she,  'Theodosius 

is  still  in  being:  I  shall  live  with  comfort 

and  die  in  peace.' 
The  letters  which  the  father  sent  her 

afterwards  are  yet  extant  in  the  nunnery 


where  she  resided;  and  are  often  read  to 
the  young  religious,  in  order  to  inspire 
them  with  good  resolutions  and  sentiments 
of  virtue.  It  so  happened,  that  after  Con- 
stantia had  lived  about  ten  years  in  the 
cloister,  a  violent  fever  broke  out  in  the 
place,  which  swept  away  great  multitudes 
and  among  others  Theodosius.  Upon  his 
death-bed  he  sent  his  benediction  in  a  very 
moving  manner  to  Constantia,  who  at  that 
time  was  so  far  gone  in  the  same  fatal  dis- 
temper, that  she  lay  delirious.  Upon  the 
interval  which  generally  precedes  death  in 
sicknesses  of  this  nature,  the  abbess  finding 
that  the  physicians  had  given  her  over,  told 
her  that  Theodosius  was  just  gone  before 
her,  and  that  he  had  sent  her  his  benedic- 
tion in  his  last  moments.  Constantia  re- 
ceived it  with  pleasure.  '  And  now,'  says 
she,  'if  I  do  not  ask  any  thing  improper, 
let  me  be  buried  by  Theodosius.  My  vow 
reaches  no  farther'  than  the  grave;  what  I 

ask  is,  I  hope,  no  violation  of  it.'  She 

died  soon  after,  and  was  interred  according 
to  her  request. 

Their  tombs  arc  still  to  be  seen,  with  a 
short  Latin  inscription  over  them  to  the 
following  purpose: 

'  Here  lie  the  bodies  of  Father  Francis 
and  Sister  Constance.  They  were  lovely 
in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were 
not  divided.'  C. 


No.  165.]    Saturday,  September  8,  1711. 

 Si  forte  necette  e«t, 

Txnvn  einctutii  non  exaudita  Ottacfif. 
Continset:  dabituro,uf>  licentia  ■umpta  nudenter. 

Hot.  Ars  Pit.  V.  48. 

— -If  you  would  unheard  of  thinra  expreaa, 
Invent  new  wnrdu ;  we  can  indulge  a  nmac, 
Uatil  the  ticenao  riae  to  an  abuse.  Crtttk. 

I  have  often  wished  that  as  in  our  con- 
stitution there  are  several  persons  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  over  our  laws,  our 
liberties,  and  commerce,  certain  men  might 
be  set  apart  as  superintendents  of  our  lan- 
guage, to  hinder  any  words  of  a  foreign 
coin  from  passing  among  us;  and  in  par- 
ticular to  prohibit  any  French  phrases  from 
becoming  current  in  this  kingdom  when 
those  of  our  own  stamp  are  altogether  as 
valuable.  The  present  war  has  so  adulte- 
rated our  tongue  with  strange  words,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  our  great- 
grandfathers to  know  what  his  posterity 
have  been  doing,  were  he  to  read  their  ex- 
ploits in  a  modern  newspaper.  Our  war- 
riors are  very  industrious  in  propagating 
the  French  language,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  so  gloriously  successful  in  beating 
down  their  power.  Our  soldiers  are  men 
of  strong  heads  for  action,  and  perform 
such  feats  as  they  are  not  able  to  express. 
They  want  words  in  their  own  tongue  to 
tell  us  what  it  is  they  achieve,  and  there- 
fore send  us  over  accounts  of  their  per- 
formances in  a  jargon  of  phrases,  which 
they  learn  among  their  conquered  enemies. 
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They  ought  however  to  be  provided  with 
secretaries,  and  assisted  bv  our  foreign  mi- 
nisters, to  tell  their  story  for  them  in  plain 
English,  and  to  let  us  know  in  our  mother- 
tongue  what  it  is  our  brave  countrymen  are 
about.  The  French  would  indeed  be  in  the 
right  to  publish  the  news  of  the  present  war 
in  English  phrases,  and  make  their  cam- 
paigns unintelligible.  Their  people  might 
natter  themselves  that  things  are  not  so  bad 
as  thev  really  are,  were  they  thus  palliated 
with  foreign  terms,  and  thrown  into  shades 
and  obscurity;  but  the  English  cannot  be 
too  clear  in  their  narrative  of  those  actions, 
which  have  raised  their  country  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  glory  than  it  ever  yet  arrived  at, 
and  which  will  be  still  the  more  admired 
the  better  they  are  explained. 

For  my  part,  by  that  time  a  siege  is  car- 
ried on  two  or  three  days,  I  am  altogether 
lost  and  bewildered  in  it,  and  meet  with  so 
many  inexplicable  difficulties,  that  I  scarce 
know  which  side  has  the  better  of  it,  until 
I  am  informed  bv  the  Tower-guns  that  the 
place  is  surrendered.  I  do  indeed  make 
some  allowances  for  this  part  of  the  war; 
fortifications  have  been  foreign  inventions, 
and  upon  that  account  abounding  in  foreign 
terms.  But  when  we  have  won  battles 
which  may  be  described  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, why  are  our  papers  filled  with  so 
many  unintelligible  exploits,  and  the  French 
obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  be- 
fore we  can  know  how  they  are  conquered? 
They  must  be  made  accessary  to  their  own 
disgrace,  as  the  Britons  were  formerly  so 
artificially  wrought  in  the  curtain  of  the 
Roman  theatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw 
it  up,  in  order  to  give  the  spectators  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  their  own  defeat  cele- 
brated upon  the  stage;  for  so  Mr.  Dryden 
has  translated  that  verse  in  Virgil: 


Qtorg  iii  23. 

Which  interwoTen  Britons  wn  to  raise, 
i  that  their 


The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are 
transmitted  to  us  in  our  vernacular  idiom, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  a  great  modern  critic  * 
I  do  not  find  in  any  of  our  chronicles,  that 
Edward  the  Third  ever  reconnoitred  the 
encmv,  though  he  often  discovered  the  pos- 
ture of  the  French,  and  as  often  vanquished 
them  in  battle.  The  Black  Prince  passed 
tnany  a  river  without  the  help  of  pontoons, 
and  'filled  a  ditch  with  faggots  as  success- 
fully as  the  generals  of  our  times  do  it  with 
fascines.  Our  commanders  lose  half  their 
praise,  and  our  people  half  their  jov,  by 
means  of  those  hard  words  and  dark  ex- 
pressions in  which  our  newspapers  do  so 
much  abound.  I  have  seen  many  a  prudent 
citizen,  after  having  read  every  article,  in- 
quire of  his  next  neighbour  what  news  the 
mail  had  brought 

I  remember,  in  that  remarkable  vear 


when  our  country  was  delivered  from  the 
greatest  fears  and  apprehensions,  and  raised 
to  the  greatest  height  of  gladness  it  had 
ever  felt  since  it  was  a  nation,  I  mean  the 
year  of  Blenheim,  I  had  the  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  me  out  of  the  country,  which  was  writ- 
ten from  a  young  gentleman  in  the  army  to 
his  father,  a  man  of  good  estate  and  plain 
sense.  As  the  letter  was  very  modishly 
chequered  with  this  modern  military  elo- 
quence, I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a 
copy  of  it 

'Sir, — Upon  the  junction  of  the  French 
and  Bavarian  armies  they  took  post  behind 
a  great  morass  which  they  thought  im- 
practicable. Our  general  the  next  day  sent 
a  party  of  horse  to  "reconnoitre"  them 
from  a'little  "  hauteur,"  at  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  distance  from  the  army,  who 
returned  again  to  the  camp  unobserved 
through  several  "defiles,"  in  one  of  which 
they  met  with  a  party  of  French  that  had 
been  "marauding,"  and  made  them  all 
prisoners  at  discretion.  The  day  after  a 
drum  arrived  at  our  camp,  with  a  message 
which  he  would  communicate  to  none  but 
the  general;  he  was  followed  by  a  trumpet, 
who  they  say  behaved  himself  very  saucily, 
with  a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  next  morning  our  army  being  divided 
into  two  "corps,"  made  a  movement  to- 
wards the  enemy.  You  will  hear  in  the 
public  prints  how  we  treated  them,  with 
the  other  circumstances  of  that  glorious 
dav.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  that 
regiment  that  pushed  the  "  gens  d'armes." 
Several  French  battalions,  which  some  say 
were  a  "corps  de  reserve,"  made  a  show 
of  resistance;  but  it  only  proved  a  "  gas- 
conade," for  upon  our  preparing  to  fill  up 
a  little  "fosse"  in  order  to  attack  them, 
thev  beat  the  "chamade,"  and  sent  us  a 
"  carte  blanche."  Their  "  commandant," 
with  a  great  many  other  general  officers, 
and  troops  without  number,  are  made  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  will,  I  believe,  give  you 
a  visit  in  England,  the  "  cartel"  not  being 
yet  settled.  Not  questioning  but  these  par- 
ticulars will  be  very  welcome  to  you,  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  them,  and  am  your  most 
dutiful  son,'  &c 


:r  mr 


'it/ 


The  father  of  the  youne  gentleman  upon 
the  perusal  of  the  letter  found  it  contained 
great  news,  but  could  not  guess  what  it  was. 
He  immediately  communicated  it  to  the 
curate  of  the  parish,  who  upon  the  reading 
of  it,  being  vexed  to  see  any  thing  he  could 
not  understand,  fell  into  a  kind  of  a  passion, 
and  told  him,  that  his  son  had  sent  him  a 
letter  that  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good 
red-herring.  1 1  wish,*  says  he,  *  the  cap- 
tain mav  be  "compos  mentis,"  he  talks  of 
a  saucy  trumpet,  and  a  drum  that  carries 
messages;  then  who  is  this  "  carte  blanche?" 
He  must  either  banter  Us,  or  he  is  out  of  his 
senses.'  The  father,  who  always  looked 
upon  the  curate  as  a  learned  man,  began  to 
I  fret  inwardly  at  his  son's  usage,  and  pro- 
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during  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  him  [  an  advantage  above  all  the  great  masters, 
about  three  posts  before,  'You  see  hero,' 
says  he,  'when  he  writes  for  money  he 
knows  how  to  speak  intelligibly  enough; 
there  is  no  man  in  England  can  express 
himself  clearer,  when  he  wants  a  new  fur- 
niture for  his  horse. 1  In  short  the  old  man 
was  so  puzzled  upon  the  point,  that  it  might 
have  fared  ill  with  his  son,  had  he  not  seen 
all  the  prints  about  three  days  after  filled 
with  the  same  terms  of  art,  and  that  Charles 
only  writ  like  other  men.  L. 


No.  166.]  Monday,  September  10,  1711. 

 Q      n«  Jovin  ira,  nor  ieni*. 

Nee  potent  ferruui.  nee  cdax  abolere  v<  tu«t»§. 

Orii/.  Mrl.  xv.  e71. 

 Which  nor  dread*  tho  rage 

Of  tempest*,  Hie.  or  war.  or  WUtinf  ago 
•  -»<*  n  bfft.  ncuttd. 
Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a 
copy  or  transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are 
in  the  mind  of  the  first  Bcing,«-  and  that 
those  ideas  which  arc  in  the  mind  of  man, 
are  a  transcript  of  the  world.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  words  are  the  transcript  of 
those  ideas  which  arc  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  that  writing  or  printing  arc  the  tran- 
script of  words. 

As  the  Supreme  Being  has  expressed, 
and  as  it  were  printed  his  ideas  in  the  crea- 
tion, men  express  their  ideas  in  books, 
which  by  this  great  invention  of  these  latter 
ages  may  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  perish  only  in  the  general  wreck  of 
nature.  Thus  Cowley  in  his  poem  on  the 
Resurrection,  mentioning  the  destruction  of 
the  universe,  has  those  admirable  lines: 

Wow  all  the  wide  extended  «kv. 
And  all  th'  harmonioua  world*  on  high. 


And  Vinol  a 


work  shall  die. 


There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing  those 
thoughts  which  arise  and  disappear  in  the 
mind  of  man,  and  transmitting  them  to  the 
last  periods  of  time;  no  other  method  of 
giving  a  permanency  to  our  ideas,  and  pre- 
serving the  knowledge  of  any  particular 
person,  when  his  body  is  mixed  with  the 
common  mass  of  matter,  and  his  soul  re- 
tired into  the  world  of  spirits.  Books  arc 
the  legacies  that  a  great  genius  leaves  to 
mankind,  which  are  delivered  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  presents  to  the 
posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn. 

All  other  arts  of  perpetuating  our  ideas 
continue  but  a  short  time.  Statues  can  last 
but  a  few  thousands  of  years,  edifices  fewer, 
and  colours  still  fewer  than  edifices.  Mi- 
chael Angclo,  Fontana,  and  Raphael,  will 
hereafter  De  what  Phidias,  Vitruvius,  and 
Apelles  are  at  present,  the  names  of  great 
statuaries,  architects,  and  painters,  whose 
works  are  lost.    The  several  arts  are  ex- 
pressed in  mouldering  materials.  Nature 
sinks  under  them  and  is  not  able  to  support 
the  ideas  which  are  imprest  upon  it 
The  circumstance  which  gives  authors 


is  this,  that  they  can  multiply  their  origi- 
nals: or  rather  can  make  conies  of  their 
works,  to  what  number  they  please,  which 
shall  be  as  valuable  as  the  originals  them- 
selves. This  gives  a  great  author  something 
like  a  prospect  of  eternity,  but  at  the  same 
time  deprives  him  of  those  other  advantages 
which  artists  meet  with.  The  artist  finds 
greater  returns  in  profit,  as  the  author  in 
fame.  What  an  inestimable  price  would  a 
Virgil  or  a  Homer,  a  Cicero  or  an  Aristotle 
bear,  were  their  works  like  a  statue,  a 
building,  or  a  picture,  to  be  confined  only 
in  one  place,  and  made  the  property  of  a 
single  person ! 

If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may 
pass  from  age  to  age  throughout  the  whole 
c  urse  of  time,  how  careful  should  an  au- 
thor be  of  committing  any  thing  to  print 
that  mav  corrupt  posterity,  and  poison  the 
minds  of  men  with  vice  and  error!  Writers 
of  great  talents,  who  employ  their  parts 
in  propagating  immorality,  and  seasoning 
vicious  sentiments  with  wit  and  humour,  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pests  of  society,, 
and  the  enemies  of  mankind.  They  leave 
books  behind  them  (as  it  is  said  of  those 
who  die  in  distempers  which  breed  an  ill- 
will  towards  their  own  species)  to  scatter 
infection  and  destroy  their  posterity.  They 
act  the  counterparts  of  a  Confucius  or  a 
Socrates;  and  seem  to  have  been  sent  into 
the  world  to  deprave  human  nature,  and 
sink  it  into  the  condition  of  brutality. 

I  have  seen  some  Roman  Catholic  authors 
who  tell  us,  that  vicious  writers  continue  in 
purgatory  so  long  as  the  influence  of  their 
writings  continues  upon  posterity:  •  for  pur- 
gatory,' say  they,  'is  nothing  else  but  a 
cleansing  us  of  our  sins,  whicn  cannot  be 
said  to  be  done  away,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  operate,  and  corrupt  mankind. 
The  vicious  author,'  say  they,  'sins  after 
death,  and  so  long  as  he  continues  to  sin, 
so  long  must  he  expect  to  be  punished.* 
Though  the  Roman  Catholic  notion  of  pur- 
gatory be  indeed  very  ridiculous,  one  can- 
not but  think  that  if  the  soul  after  death 
has  any  knowledge  of  what  passes  in  this 
world,  that  of  an  immoral  writer  would 
receive  much  more  regret  from  the  sense 
of  corrupting,  than  satisfaction  from  the 
thought  of  pleasing  his  surviving  admirers. 

To  take  off  from  the  severity  of  this 
speculation,  I  shall  conclude  tHis  paper 
with  a  story  of  an  atheistical  author,  who 
at  a  time  when  he  lay  dangerously  sick,  and 
had  desired  the  assistance  of  a  neighbouring 
curate,  confessed  to  him  with  great  con- 
trition, that  nothing  sat  more  heavy  at  his 
heart  than  the  sense  of  his  having  seduced 
the  age  by  his  writings,  and  that  their  evil 
influence  was  likely  to  continue  even  after 
his  death.  The  curate  upon  farther  ex- 
amination finding  the  penitent  in  the  utmost 
agonies  of  despair,  and  being  himself  a  man 
of  learning,  told  him  that  he  hoped  his  case 
was  not  so  desperate  as  he  apprehended, 
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since  he  found  that  he  was  so  very  sensible 
of  his  fault  and  so  sincerely  repented  of  it. 
The  penitent  still  urged  the  evil  tendency 
of  his  book  to  subvert  all  religion,  and  the 
little  ground  of  hope  there  could  be  for  one 
whose  writings  would  continue  to  do  mis- 
chief when  his  body  was  laid  in  ashes.  The 
curate,  finding  no  other  way  of  comforting 
him,  told  him  that  he  did  well  in  being 
afflicted  for  the  evil  design  with  which  he 
published  his  book;  but  that  he  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
its  doing  any  hurt:  that  his  cause  was  so 
very  bad,  and  his  arguments  so  weak,  that 
he  did  not  apprehend  any  ill  effects  of  it:  in 
short,  that  he  might  rest  satisfied  his  book 
could  do  no  more  mischief  after  his  death, 
than  it  had  done  whilst  he  was  living.  To 
which  he  added,  for  his  farther  satisfaction, 
that  he  did  not  believe  any  besides  his  par- 
ticular friends  and  acquaintance  had  ever 
been  at  the  pains  of  reading  it,  or  that  any 
body  after  his  death  would  ever  inquire 
:ifter  it  The  dying  man  had  still  so  much 
the  frailty  of  an  "author  in  him,  as  to  be  cut 
to  the  heart  with  these  consolations;  and, 
without  answering  the  good  man,  asked  his 
friends  about  him  (with  a  peevishness  that 
is  natural  to  a  sick  person)  where  they  had 
picked  up  such  a  blockhead?  And  whether 
they  thought  him  a  proper  person  to  attend 
one  in  his  condition?  The  curate  finding 
that  the  author  did  not  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  real  and  sincere  penitent,  but  as 
a  penitent  of  importance,  after  a  short  ad- 
monition withdrew;  not  questioning  but  he 
should  be  again  sent  for  if  the  sickness  grew 
desperate.  The  author  however  recovered, 
and  has  since  written  two  or  three  other 
tracts  with  the  same  spirit,  and,  very  luckily 
for  his  poor  soul,  with  the  same  success.* 

C. 


No.  167.]    Tueaday,  September  11,  1711. 


•  This  ku  probably  Mr  John  ToUnd.  Author  of  the 
ifc  of  MiHort.  whose  il<-i»tiral  writings  hail  exposed  him 
to  the  repealed  mi  ark*  of  the  Taller.  There  appears  to 
be  another  blow  aimed  at  him  in  No.  334 


Him  the  damn  I  doctor  and  his  friends  immur'd ; 
They  bled,  tbey  cupp'd,  tbey  purg'd,  in  short,  tbey 
rur'd; 

When-at  Ihr  gentleman  began  to  stare  

'  My  friends !'  be  cry'd. '  pox  take  ye  for  your  care ! 

That  from  a  patriot  of  distinguished  note. 

Have  bled  and  purg'd  me  to  a  simple  vote.' — Pgf*. 

The  unhappy  force  of  an  imagination  un- 
guided  by  the  check  of  reason  and  judgment, 
was  the  subject  of  a  former  speculation.  My 
reader  may  remember  that  he  has  seen  in 
one  of  my  papers  a  complaint  of  an  unfor- 
tunate gentleman,  who  was  unable  to  con- 
tain himself  (when  any  ordinary  matter  was 
laid  before  him,)  from  adding  a  few  circum- 
stances to  enliven  plain  narrative.  That 
correspondent  was  a  person  of  too  warm 
a  complexion  to  be  satisfied  with  things 
merely  as  they  stood  in  nature,  and  there- 
fore formed  incidents  which  should  have 
happened  to  have  pleased  him  in  the  story. 
The  same  ungovcrncd  fancy  which  pushed 
that  correspondent  on,  in  spite  of  himself, 
to  relate  public  and  notorious  falsehoods, 
makes  the  author  of  the  following  letter  do 
the  same  m  private;  one  is  a  prating,  the 
other  a  silent,  liar. 

There  is  little  pursued  in  the  errors  of 
either  of  these  worthies,  but  mere  present 
amusement:  but  the  folly  of  him  who  lets 
his  fancy  place  him  in  distant  scenes  un- 
troubled and  uninterrupted,  is  very  much 
preferable  to  that  of  him  who  is  ever  forcing 
a  belief,  and  defending  his  untruths  with 
new  inventions.  But  1  shall  hasten  to  let 
this  liar  in  soliloquy,  who  calls  himself  a 
castle-builder,  describe  himself  with  the 
same  unresen  cdncss  as  formerly  appeared 
in  my  correspondent  above-mentioned.  If  a 
man  were  to  be  serious  on  this  subject,  he 
might  give  very  grave  admonitions  to  those 
who  are  following  any  thing  in  this  life,  on 
which  they  think  to  place  their  hearts,  and 
tell  them  that  they  arc  really  castle-builders. 
Fame,  glory,  wealth,  honour,  have  in  the 
prospect  pleasing  illusions;  but  they  who 
come  to  possess  any  of  them  will  find  they 
are  ingredients  towards  happiness,  to  be 
regarded  only  in  the  second  place:  and  that 
when  they  are  valued  in  the  first  degree, 
they  are  as  disappointing  as  any  of  the 
phantoms  in  the  following  letter. 

•Sept  6,  1711. 
•Mr.  Spfxtator, — I  am  a  fellow  of  a 
very  odd  frame  of  mind,  as  you  will  find  bv 
the' sequel;  and  think  myself  fool  enough 
to  deserve  a  place  in  your  paper.  I  am  un- 
happily far  gone  in  building,  and  am  one  of 
that  species  of  men  who  are  properly  de- 
nominated castle-builders,  who  scorn  to  be 
beholden  to  the  earth  for  a  foundation,  or 
dig  in  the  bowels  of  it  for  materials,  but 
erect  their  structures  in  the  most  unstable 
of  elements,  the  air;  fancy  alone  laying  the 
line,  marking  the  extent,  and  shaping  the 
model.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate 
what  august  palaces  and  stately  porticos 
have  grown  under  my  forming  imagina- 
tion, or  what  verdant  meadows  and  shady 


 Fuit  baud  ignobilia  Argia, 

Qui  se  credebat  miros  audire  traga?do». 
In  vacuo  Ictus  sessor  plausorque  theatro; 
t*ipt<  ra  qui  vitir  servaret  miinia  recto 
More;  bonus  sane  vicinus,  amabilis  hospes. 
Contis  in  uxorem ;  pnsset  qui  ignoscere  servis, 
Et  signo  Is  -ii  non  insanity  lacvmr  ; 
Poaaet  qui  rupem  et  puteum  vitare  patcntem. 
Hie  ubi  cognatorum  opibus  cu  risque  re  feet  us, 
Eipulit  clleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraco, 
Kt  redit  ad  sese:  Pol  me  occidistis,  amici. 
Non  servastis,  ait ;  cui  sic  extorta  voluptaa, 
Et  demptus  per  vun  mentis  gratisaimus  error. 

Ilor.  Lib.  «.  Ep.  ii.  138. 

IMITATED. 

There  lived  In  Primo  Georgii  (tbey  record) 
A  worthy  member,  no  small  fool,  a  lord : 
Who,  though  the  house  was  up.  delighted  sate. 
Heard,  noted,  answer'd.  as  in  full  debate ; 
In  all  but  this,  a  man  of  sober  life, 
r'ond  <•!  In*  m<  ml.  ami  mil  to  hi*  wile: 
Not  quite  a  madman,  though  a  pasty  fell 
And  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  well. 
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groves  have  started  into  being  by  the  pow- 
erful feat  of  a  warm  fancy.  A  castle- 
builder  is  even  just  what  he  pleases,  and  as 
such  I  have  grasped  imaginary  sceptres, 
and  delivered  uncontrollable  edicts,  from  a 
throne  to  which  conquered  nations  yielded 
obeisance.  I  have  made  I  know  not  how 
many  inroads  into  France,  and  ravaged  the 
very  heart  of  that  kingdom;  1  have  dined 
in  the  Louvre,  and  drank  c  h  am  pa  ign  at  Ver- 
sailles; and  I  would  have  you  take  notice,  I 
am  not  only  able  to  vanquish  a  people  al- 
ready 'cowed'  and  accustomed  to  flight, 
but  (  could,  Almanzor-like,*  drive  the  Bri- 
tish general  from  the  field,  were  I  less  a 
protestant,  or  had  ever  been  affronted  by 
the  confederates.  There  is  no  art  or  pro- 
fession, whose  most  celebrated  masters  I 
have  not  eclipsed.  Wherever  I  have  af- 
forded mv  salutary  presence,  fevers  have 
ceased  to  bum,  and  agues  to  shake  the  hu- 
man fabric  When  an  eloquent  fit  has  been 
upon  me,  an  apt  gesture  and  proper  ca- 
dence has  animated  each  sentence,  and  gaz- 
ing crowds  have  found  their  passions  worked 
up  into  rage,  or  soothed  into  a  calm.  I  am 
short,  and  not  very  well  made;  yet  upon 
sight  of  a  fine  woman,  I  have  stretched  into 
a  proper  stature,  and  killed  with  a  good  air 
and  mien.  These  are  the  gay  phantoms 
that  dance  before  my  waking  eves,  and 
compose  my  dav-dreams.  I  should  be  the 
most  contented  happy  man  alive,  were  the 
chimerical  happiness  which  springs  from 
the  paintings  of  fancy  less  fleeting  and  tran- 
sitory. But,  alas!  it  is  with  grief  of  mind  I 
tell  you,  the  least  breath  of  wind  has  often 
demolished  my  magnificent  edifices,  swept 
away  my  groves,  and  left  no  more  trace  of 
them  than  if  thev  had  never  been.  My  ex- 
chequer has  sunk  and  vanished  by  a  rap  on 
ray  door,  the  salutation  of  a  friend  has  cost 
me  a  whole  continent,  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment I  have  been  pulled  by  the  sleeve,  my 
crown  has  fallen  from  my  head.  The  ill 
consequence  of  these  reveries  is  inconceiv- 
ably great,  seeing  the  loss  of  imaginary  pos- 
sessions makes  impressions  of  real  woe. 
Besides,  bad  economy  is  visible  and  appa- 
rent in  builders  of  invisible  mansions.  Mv 
tenants'  advertisements  of  ruins  and  dilapi- 
dations often  cast  a  damp  on  my  spirits, 
oven  in  the  instant  when  the  sun,  in  all  its 
splendour,  gilds  my  eastern  palaces.  Add 
to  this  the  pensive  dnidgerv  in  building, 
and  constant  grasping  aerial  trowels,  dis- 
tracts and  shatters  the  mind,  and  the  fond 
builder  of  Babels  is  often  cursed  with  an  in- 
coherent diversity  and  confusion  of  thoughts. 
I  do  not  know  to  whom  I  can  more  pro- 
perly apply  myself  for  relief  from  this  fan- 
tastical evil,  than  to  yourself;  whom  I  earn- 
estly implore  to  accommodate  me  with  a 
method  how  to  settle  my  head  and  cool  my 
brain-pan.  A  dissertation  on  castle-build- 
ing may  not  only  be  serviceable  to  myself, 


•  Almanznr  is  a  furious  character  in  Dryden's  Con 
lueal  of  Granada. 
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but  all  architects  who  display  their  skill  in 
the  thin  element.  Such  a"  favour  would 
oblige  me  to  make  my  next  soliloquy  not 
contain  the  praises  of  my  dear  self,  out  of 
the  Spectator,  who  shall,  by  complying 
with  this,  make  me  his  obliged  humble 
servant,  VITRUVIU&' 
T. 


No.  168.]    Wednesday,  Sept.  12,  1711. 

 Pectus  prrcsptii  format  nmicit. 

Hor.  Lib.  2.  En-  L  MR 

Forms  the  toft  bosom  with  the  gentlest  art.— /tyr. 

It  would  be  arrogance  to  neglect  the  ap- 
plication of  my  correspondents  so  far,  as  not 
sometimes  to  insert  their  animadversions 
upon  my  paper;  that  of  this  day  shall  be 
therefore  wholly  composed  of  "the  hints 
which  they  have  sent  me. 

«Mn.  Spf.ctator, — I  send  you  this  to 
congratulate  your  late  choice  of  a  subject, 
for  treating  on  which  you  deserve  public 
thanks,  I  mean  that  on  those  licensed  ty- 
rants the  schorl-masters.  If  you  can  dis- 
arm them  of  their  rods,  you  will  certainly 
have  your  old  age  reverenced  by  all  the 
young  gentlemen  of  Great  Britain  who  are 
now  between  seven  and  seventeen  years. 
You  may  boast  that  the  incomparably  wise 
Quintilian  and  you  are  of  one  mind  in  this 
particular.  "  Si  cui  est  (says  he,)  mens  tarn 
illiberalis  ut  objurgatione  tion  corrigatur, 
isetiam  ad  filagas,  ut  fiessima  quzeque  mati- 
ci/iiat  durabilur;"  i.  e.  "  If  any  child  be  of 
so  disingenuous  a  nature,  as  not  to  stand  cor- 
rected by  reproof,  he,  like  the  very  worst  of 
s]  ives,  will  be  hardened  i  \  en  against  blows 
themselves."  And  afterwards,  "  Pudet  di- 
cere  in  quae  firobra  nefandi  homines  fsto 
cxdendi  jure  abutanfur;"  i.  e.  "  I  blush  to 
say  how  shamefully  those  wicked  men  abuse 
the  power  of  correction. " 

'  I  was  bred  myself,  sir,  in  a  very  great 
school,*  of  which  the  master  was  a  W'elch- 
man,  but  certainlv  descended  from  a  Span- 
ish family,  as  plainly  appeared  from  his 
temper  as  well  as  his  namc.f  I  leave  you 
to  judge  what  sort  of  a  school-master  a 
Welchman  ingrafted  on  a  Spaniard  would 
niakei  So  very  dreadful  had  he  made  him- 
self to  mo,  that  although  it  is  above  twenty 
years  since  I  felt  his  heaw  hand,  yet  still 
once  a  month  at  least  1  dream  of  him,  so 
strong  an  impression  did  he  make  on  my 
mind.  It  is  a  siim  he  has  fully  terrified  me 
waking,  who  still  continues  to  haunt  me 
sleeping. 

'And  yet  I  mav  say  without  vanity,  that 
the  business  of  the  school  was  what  I  did 
without  great  difficulty;  and  I  was  not  re- 
markably unlucky;  and  yet  such  was  the 
master's  severity!  that  once  a  month,  or 
oftener,  I  suffered  as  much  as  would  have 


•  Eton. 

t  Dr.  Charles  Roderick,  muster  of  Eton-school,  and 
afterwards  provuat  of  King's -college,  Cambridge. 
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satisfied  the  law  of  the  land  for  a  petty 
larceny. 

*  Many  a  white  and  tender  hand,  which 
the  fond  mother  had  passionately  kissed  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  have  I  seen 
whipped  until  it  was  covered  with  blood; 
perhaps  for  smiling,  or  for  going  a  yard 
and  a  half  out  of  a  gate,  or  for  writing  an  o 
for  an  a,  or  an  a  for  an  o.  These  were  our 
great  faults!  Many  a  brave  and  noble  spirit 
has  been  there  broken;  others  have  run 
from  thence  and  were  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. It  is  a  worthy  attempt  to  undertake 
the  cause  of  distressed  youth;  and  it  is  a 
noble  piece  of  knight-errantry  to  enter  the 
list  against  so  many  armed  pedagogues.  It 
Is  pity  but  we  had  a  set  of  men,  polite  in 
their  behaviour  and  method  of  teaching, 
who  should  be  put  into  a  condition  of  being 
above  flattering  or  fearing  the  parents  of 
those  they  instruct  We  might  then  pos- 
sibly see  learning  become  a  pleasure,  and 
children  delighting  themselves  in  that  which 
they  now  abhor  for  coming  upon  such  hard 
terms  to  them.  What  would  be  still  a  greater 
happiness  arising  from  the  care  of  such  in- 
structors, would  be,  that  we  should  have 
no  more  pedants,  nor  any  bred  to  learning 
who  had  not  genius  for  it  I  am,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant' 

'Richmond,  Sept  5,  1711. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  boy  of  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  have  for  this  last 
year  been  under  the  tuition  of  a  doctor  cf 
divinity,  who  has  taken  the  school  of  this 
place  under  his  care.  *  From  the  gentle- 
man's great  tenderness  to  me  and  friend- 
ship to  my  father,  I  am  very  happy  in 
learning  my  book  with  pleasure.  We  never 
leWvc  off  our  diversions  any  farther  than  to 
salute  him  at  hours  of  play  when  he  pleases 
to  look  on.  It  is  impossible  for  any  of  us 
to  love  our  own  parents  better  than  we  do 
him.  He  never  gives  any  of  us  a  harsh 
word,  and  we  think  it  the  greatest  punish- 
ment in  the  world  when  he  will  not  speak 
to  any  of  us.  My  brother  and  I  are  noth 
together  inditing  this  letter.  He  is  a  year 
older  than  I  am,  but  is  now  ready  to  break 
his  heart  that  the  doctor  has  not  taken  any 
notice  of  him  these  three  days.  If  you 
please  to  print  this  he  will  see  it,  and  we 
nope,  taking  it  for  my  brother's  earnest 
desire  to  be  restored  to  his  favour,  he  will 
again  smile  upon  him.  Your  most  obedient 

'Mr.  Spectator, — You  have  represent- 
ed several  sorts  of  impertinents  singly,  I 
wish  you  would  now  proceed  and  describe 
•some  of  them  in  sets.  It  often  happens  in 
public  assemblies,  that  a  party  who  came 
thither  together,  or  whose  impertinences 
are  of  an  equal  pitch,  act  in  concert,  and 

*  This  was  Dr.  Nicholas  Bradv.  who  assisted  Tate  in 
the  new  version  of  the  Psalms  ;'he  died 
mond  aad  Clapham,  in  Surrey,  invm. 


are  so  full  of  themselves,  as  to  give  disturb- 
ance to  all  that  are  about  them.  Some- 
times you  have  a  set  of  whisperers  who  lay 
their  heads  together  in  order  to  sacrifice 
every  body  within  their  observation;  some- 
times a  set  of  laughers  that  keep  up  an  in- 
sipid mirth  in  their  own  corner,  and  by 
their  noise  and  gestures  show  they  have  no 
respect  for  the  rest  of  the  company.  You 
frequently  meet  with  these  sets  at  the 
opera,  the  play,  the  water  works,  t  and  other 
public  meetings,  where  the  whole  business 
is  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  spectators 
from  the  entertainment,  and  to  fix  it  upon 
themselves;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  impertinence  is  ever  loudest  when  the 
set  happens  to  be  made  up  of  three  or  four 
females  who  have  got  what  you  call  a 
woman's  man  among  them. 

'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  from  whom  peo- 
ple of  fortune  should  learn  this  behaviour, 
unless  it  be  from  the  footmen  who  keep 
their  places  at  a  new  play,  and  are  often 
seen  passing  away  their  time  in  sets  at  all- 
fours  in  the  face  of  a  full  house,  and  with  a 
perfect  disregard  to  the  people  of  quality 
sitting  on  each  side  of  them. 

1  For  preserving  therefore  the  decency 
of  public  assemblies,  methinks  it  would 
be  out  reasonable  that  those  who  disturb 
others  should  pay  at  least  a  double  price 
for  their  places;  or  rather  women  of  birth 
and  distinction  should  be  informed,  that  a 
levity  of  behaviour  in  the  eyes  of  people  of 
understanding  degrades  them  below  their 
meanest  attendants;  and  gentlemen  should 
know  that  a  fine  coat  is  a  livery,  when  the 
person  who  wears  it  discovers  no  higher 
sense  than  that  of  a  footman.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant* 

'Bedfordshire,  Sept.  1,  1711. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  one  of  those 
whom  every  body  calls  a  poacher,  ai>d 
sometimes  go  out  to  course  with  a  brace  of 
greyhounds,  a  mastiff,  and  a  spaniel  or  two; 
and  when  I  am  weary  with  coursing,  and 
have  killed  hares  enough,  go  to  an  ale- 
house to  refresh  myself.  I  beg  the  favour 
of  you  (as  you  set  up  for  a  reformer)  to 
send  us  word  how  many  dogs  you  will  al- 
low us  to  go  with,  how  many  full  pots  of 
ale  to  drink,  and  how  many  hares  to  kill  in 
a  day,  and  vou  will  do  a  great  piece  of  ser- 
vice to  all  the  sportsmen.  Be  quick,  then, 
for  the  time  of  coursing  is  come  on.  Yours, 
in  haste,      ISAAC  HEDGEDITCH.' 


No.  169.]   T/iurtday,  Sr/itcmbrr  13,  1711. 

Pic  vita  erat :  facile  omnes  prrferre  ac  pati  r 
Cum  qnibus  erat  cunque  una.  his  sew  dedc 
Eorum  obsequi  studiis ;  adversus  netuini  ; 


t  Thf  Water-theatre,  a  favourite  nniusement  of  Umssj 
times,  was  invented  by  one  Mr.  Winstanlcy,  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  lower  end  of  Piccadilly ;  it  consisted  of 
sea  god"-  *«dd«nses.  Ac  playing  and  spouting  out  water, 
and  fire  mingled  with  water;  performed  every  < 
between  live  and  six. 
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Nunqtiam  proponent  at  alii*  ;  H«  fad  lime 

BtiM!  m\  id i a  invcnia*  lTnt-m 

7>r.  Andr.  Act  I.  8c.  1. 

Hi*  inatmT  of  life  vra«  thia ;  to  bear  wuh  every 
kody'a  kumoiira ;  to  comply  with  Hie  inclination*  and 
p-r«.m»  of  tboae  h.-  convened  with  ;  to  contradict  no- 
wvly  ;  never  to  •••mm  a  superiority  onr  others.  Thi* 
envy*  *****  %*Y  *°         *ppUuse'  *'»Uiout  exciting 

M  \M  ta  subject  to  innumerable  pains  and 
sorrows  by  the  very  condition  of  humanitv, 
and  yet,  as  if  nature  had  not  sown  evils 
enough  in  life,  wc  are  continually  adding 
grief  to  grief,  and  aggravating  the  com- 
mon calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  of 
one  another.  Every  man's  natural  weight 
of  afflictions  is  still  made  more  heavy  bv 
the  envy,  malice,  treachery,  or  injustice  of 
his  neighbour.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
storm  beats  upon  the  whole  species,  we  are 
falling  foul  upon  one  another. 

Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might 
be  extinguished,  would  men  alleviate  the 
general  curse  they  lie  under,  by  mutual 
offices  of  compassion,  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity. There  is  nothing  therefore  which 
we  ought  more  to  encourage  in  ourselves 
and  others,  than  that  disposition  of  mind 
which  in  our  Language  goes  under  the  title 
of  good-nature,  and  which  I  shall  choose 
for  the  subject  of  this  day's  speculation. 

Good-nature  is  more  agreeable  in  con- 
versation than  wit,  and  gives  a  certain  air 
to  the  countenance  which  is  more  amiable 
than  beauty.  It  shows  virtue  in  the  fairest 
light,  takes  off  in  some  measure  from  the 
deformity  of  vice,  and  makes  even  folly  and 
impertinence  supportable. 

There  is  no  society  or  conversation  to  be 
kept  up  in  the  world  without  good-nature, 
or  something  which  must  bear  its  appear- 
ance, and  supply  its  place.  For  this  reason 
mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind 
of  artificial  humanity,  which  is  what  we 
express  by  the  word"  good-breeding.  For 
if  we  examine  thoroughly  the  idea  of  what 
we  call  so,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  nothing 
else  but  an  imitation  and  mimickry  of  good- 
nature, or  in  other  terms,  affability,  com- 
plaisance, and  easiness  of  temper  reduced 
into  an  art 

These  exterior  shows  and  appearances 
of  humanity  render  a  man  wonderfully  po- 
pular and  beloved,  when  they  are  founded 
upon  a  real  good-nature:  but  without  it 
are  like  hypocrisy  in  religion,  or  a  bare 
form  of  holiness,  which  when  it  is  discover- 
ed, makes  a  man  more  detestable  than  pro- 
fessed impiety. 

Good-nature  is  generally  born  with  us; 
health,  prosperity,  and  kind  treatment  from 
the  world  are  great  cherishers  of  it  where 
they  find  it;  but  nothing  is  capable  of  forcing 
it  up,  where  it  does  not  grow  of  itself.  It  is 
one  of  the  blessings  of  a  happy  constitution, 
which  education  may  improve  but  not  pro- 
duce. 

Xenophon  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary 
prince,  whom  he  describes  as  a  pattern  for 
real  ones,  is  always  celebrating  the  phi- 


lanthropy or  good-nature  of  his  hero, 
which  he  tells  us  he  brought  into  the  world 
with  him,  and  gives  many  remarkable  in- 
stances of  it  in  his  childhood,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  several  parts  of  his  life.  *  Nay,  on 
his  death-bed,  he  describes  him  as  being 
pleased,  that  while  his  scul  returned  to 
him  that  made  it,  his  body  should  incorpo- 
rate with  the  great  mother  of  all  things, 
and  by  that  means  become  beneficial  to 
mankind  For  which  reason,  he  gives  his 
sons  a  positive  order  not  to  enshrine  it  in 
gold  or  silver,  but  to  lay  it  in  the  earth  as 
soon  as  the  life  was  gone  out  of  it 

An  instance  of  such  an  overflowing  of 
humanity,  such  an  exuberant  love  to  man- 
kind, could  not  have  entered  into  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  writer,  who  had  not  a  soul  filled 
with  great  ideas,  and  a  general  benevolence 
to  mankind. 

In  that  celebrated  passage  of  Sallust, 
where  CxSar  and  Cato  are  placed  in  such 
beautiful  but  opposite  lights,  f  Caesar's  cha- 
racter is  chiefly  made  up  of  good-nature, 
as  it  showed  itself  in  all  its  forms  towards 
his  friends  or  his  enemies,  his  servants  or 
dependants,  the  guilty  or  the  distressed. 
As  for  Cato's  character,  it  is  rather  awful 
than  amiable.  Justice  seems  most  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  God,  and  mercy  to  that 
of  man.  A  being  who  has  nothing  to  par- 
don in  himself,  may  reward  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works;  but  he  whose  very 
best  actions  must  lie  seen  with  grains  of 
allowance,  cannot  l>e  too  mild,  moderate, 
and  forgiving.  For  this  reason,  among  all 
the  monstrous  characters  in  human  nature, 
there  is  none  so  odious,  nor  indeed  so  ex- 
quisitely ridiculous,  as  that  of  a  rigid  severe 
temper  in  a  worthless  man. 

This  part  of  good-nature,  however,  which 
consists  in  the  pardoning  and  overlooking 
of  faults,  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  doing 
ourselves  justice,  and  that  too  in  the  ordi- 
nary commerce  and  occurrences  of  life;  for 
in  the  public  administration  of  justice, 
mercy  to  one  mav  be  cruelty  toothers. 

It  is  grown  almost  into  a  maxim,  that 
good-natured  men  are  not  always  men  of 
the  most  wit.     This  observation  in  my 
opinion,  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  The 
greatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with  are 
men  eminent  for  their  humanity.    I  take 
therefore  this  remark  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  two  reasons.    First,  because  ill- 
nature  among  ordinary  observers  passes  for 
wit.    A  spiteful  saying  gratifies  so  many- 
little  passions  in  those  who  hear  it,  that  it 
generally  meets  with  a  good  reception. 
The  laugh  rises  upon  it,  and  the  man  who 
utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  shrewd  sa- 
tirist.   This  may  be  one  reason,  why  a 
great  manv  pleasant  companions  appear  so 
surprisingly  dull,  when  they  have  endea- 
voured to  be  merry  in  print;  the  public 

•  Xenoph.  IV  Cyri  Inatit.  lib.  viti  cap  HI.  «ect  I 
edit.  J.  A.  Era.  Pvn.  too.  i.  p-  550. 
t  Sallust.  Bell.  Catil  c  liv. 
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being  more  jujtthan  private  clubs  or  assem- 
blies, in  distinguishing  between  what  is  wit, 
and  what  is  ill-nature. 

Another  reason  why  the  good-natured 
man  may  sometimes  bring  his  wit  in  ques- 
tion, is,  perhaps,  because  he  is  apt  to  be 
moved  with  compassion  for  those  misfor- 
tunes or  infirmities,  which  another  would 
turn  into  ridicule,  and  by  that  means 
gain  the  reputation  of  a  wit.  The  ill- 
natured  man,  though  but  of  equal  parts, 
gives  himself  a  larger  field  to  expatiate 
in;  he  exposes  those  failings  of  human  na- 
ture which  the  other  would  cast  a  veil 
over,  laughs  at  vices  which  the  other  cither 
excuses  or  conceals,  gives  utterance  to  re- 
flections which  the  other  stifles,  falls  indif- 
ferently upon  friends  or  enemies,  exposes 
the  person  who  has  obliged  him,  and,  in 
short,  sticks  at  nothing  that  may  establish 
his  character  of  a  wit  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  he  succeeds  in  it  better  than 
the  man  of  humanity,  as  a  person  who 
makes  use  of  indirect  methods  is  more 
likely  to  grow  rich  than  the  fair  trader. 


No.  170.]   Friday,  September  14,  1711. 

In  a  more  hse  omnia  insnnt  vitia:  injuria?, 
Buspiciones.  inimiciti*.  indocir  *     ^  ^ 

In  love  are  all  these  ills :  suspicions,  quarrel*. 
Wrongs,  reconcilement*,  war,  and  peace  Benin 


Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  fe- 
male correspondents,  1  find  several  from 
women  complaining  of  jealous  husbands, 
and  at  the  same  time  protesting  their  own 
innocence;  and  desiring  my  advice  on  this 
occasion.  I  shall  therefore  take  this  sub- 
ject into  my  consideration;  and  the  more 
willingly,  because  I  find  that  the  Marquis  of 
Halifax,  who,  in  his  Advice  to  a  Daughter, 
has  instructed  a  wife  how  to  behave  herself 
towards  a  false,  an  intemperate,  a  choleric, 
a  sullen,  a  covetous,  or  a  sillv  husband,  has 
not  spoken  one  word  of  a  jealous  husband. 

'  Jealousy  is  that  pain  which  a  man  feels 
from  the  apprehension  that  he  is  not  equally 
beloved  by  the  person  whom  he  entirely 
loves.'  Now  because  our  inward  passions 
and  inclinations  can  never  make  themselves 
visible,  it  is  impossible  for  a  jealous  man  to 
be  thoroughly  cured  of  his  suspicions.  His 
thoughts  hang  at  best  in  a  state  of  doubtful- 
ness and  uncertainty:  and  are  never  capa- 
ble of  receiving  any  satisfaction  on  the  ad- 
vantageous side;  so  that  his  inquiries  arc 
most  successful  when  they  discover  nothing. 
His  pleasure  arises  from  his  disappoint- 
ments, and  his  life  is  spent  in  pursuit  of  a 
secret  that  destroys  his  happiness  if  he 
chance  to  find  it 

■  An  ardent  love  is  always  a  strong  ingre- 
dient in  this  passion;  for  the  same  affection 
wliich  stirs  up  the  jealous  man's  desires, 
and  gives  the  party  beloved  so  beautiful  a 

ion,  makes  him  believe 


she  kindles  the  same  passion  In  others,  and 
appears  as  amiable  to  all  beholders.  And 
as  jealousy  thus  arises  from  an  extraordi- 
nary love,  it  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that 
it  scorns  to  take  up  with  any  thing  less  than 
an  equal  return  of  love.  Not  the  warmest 
expressions  of  affection,  the  softest  and  most 
tender  hypocrisy,  are  able  to  give  anv  sa- 
tisfaction, where  we  are  not  persuaded  that 
the  affection  is  real,  and  the  satisfaction 
mutual.  For  the  jealous  man  wishes  him- 
self a  kind  of  deity  to  the  person  he  loves. 
He  would  be  the  only  pleasure  of  her  senses, 
the  employment  of  her  thoughts;  and  is 
angry  at  every  thing  she  admires  or  takes 
delight  in  besides  himself. 

Phxdra's  request  to  his  mistress,  upon 
his  leaving  her  for  three  days,  is  inimitably 
beautiful  and  natural : 


fx 


Cum  mil itc  iato  pnrsens,  absent  ut  sies : 
Dies  noctesque  me  nnna :  mc  desidert'* : 
Me  somnies:  me  exprrtes :  de  me  cogites : 
Me  speres:  me  te  oblectea:  mecom  tola  sis: 
Mens  far  sis  postreino  animus,  quando  ego  sum  tuus. 

Ttr.  Eh*.  Act  i.  Be.  8. 

Be  with  yon  soldier  present,  as  if  absent : 

All  night  and  riav  love  me  :  still  lone  for  me : 

Dream,  ponder  still  on'  me :  wish,  nope  for  aw:  fo,,,- 

Delight  in  me;  be  all  in  all  with  me; 

Cive  your  whole  heart,  for  mine's  all  youi^s,  to  me. 

OsJsBSBS. 

The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so  malig- 
nant a  nature,  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into 
its  own  nourishment.  A  cool  behav  #>ur  sets 
him  on  the  rack,  and  is  interpreted  as  an 
instance  of  aversion  or  indifference;  a  fond 
one  raises  his  suspicions,  and  looks  too 
much  like  dissimulation  and  artifice.  If  the 
person  he  loves  be  cheerful,  her  thoughts 
must  be  emploved  on  another;  and  if  sad, 
she  is  certainly  thinking  on  himself.  In 
short,  there  is  no  word  or  gesture  so  in- 
significant, but  it  gives  him  new  hints, 
feeds  his  suspicions,  and  furnishes  him  with 
fresh  matters  of  discover)':  so  that  if  we 
consider  the  effects  of  his  passion,  one  would 
rather  think  it  proceeded  from  an  invete- 
rate hatred,  than  an  excessive  love;  for  cer- 
tainly none  can  meet  with  more  disquietude 
and  uneasiness  than  a  suspected  wife,  if  we 
except  the  jealous  husband.  * 

But  the  great  unhappiness  of  this  passion 
is,  that  it  naturally  tends  to  alienate  the  af- 
fection which  it  is  so  solicitous  to  engross; 
and  that  for  these  two  reasons,  because  it 
lays  too  great  a  constraint  on  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  suspected  person,  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  you  have  no  honourable 
opinion  of  her;  both  of  which  arc  strong 
motives  to  aversion. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  effect  of  jealousy; 
for  it  often  draws  after  it  a  more  fatal  tram 
of  consequences,  and  makes  the  person  you 
suspect  guilty  of  the  very  crimes  you  are  so 
much  afraid  of.  It  is  very  natural  for  such 
who  are  treated  ill,  and  upbraided  falsely, 
to  find  out  an  intimate  friend  that  will  hear 
their  complaints,  condole  their  sufferings, 
and  endeavour  to  soothe  and  assuage  their 
secret  resentments.  Besides,  jealousy  puts 
a  woman  often  in  mind  of  an  ill  thing  that 
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she  would  not  otherwise,  perhaps,  have 
thought  of,  and  fills  her  imagination  with 
such  an  unlucky  idea,  as  in  time  grows 
familiar,  excites  desire,  and  loses  all  the 
shame  and  horror  which  might  at  first  at- 
tend it.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  she,  who  suf- 
fers wrongfully  in  a  man's  opinion  of  her, 
and  has  therefore  nothing  to  forfeit  in  his 
esteem,  resolves  to  give  him  reason  for  his 
suspicions  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the 
crime,  since  she  roust  undergo  the  igno- 
miny. Such,  probably,  were  the  consi- 
derations that  directed  the  wise  man  in  his 
advice  to  husbands:  '  Be  not  jealous  over 
the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  and  teach  her  not  an 
evil  lesson  against  thyself. '• 

And  here,  among  the  other  torments 
which  this  passion  produces,  we  may  usu- 
ally observe  that  none  are  greater  mourners 
than  jealous  men,  when  the  person  who 
provoked  their  jealousy  is  taken  from  them. 
Then  it  is  that  their  love  breaks  out  fu- 
riously, and  throws  off  all  the  mixtures  of 
suspicion  which  choked  and  smothered  it 
oeforc.  The  beautiful  parts  of  the  cha- 
racter rise  uppermost  in  the  jealous  hus- 
band's memory,  and  upbraid  him  with  the 
ill  usage  of  so  divine  a  creature  as  was  once 
in  his  possession;  whilst  all  the  little  im- 
perfections that  were  before  so  uneasy  to 
him,  wear  off  from  his  remembrance,  ami 
show  themselves  no  more. 

Wc  may  see  by  what  has  been  said,  that 
jealousy  takes  the  deepest  root  in  men  of 
amorous  dispositions;  and  of  these  wc  find 
three  kinds  who  are  most  overrun  with  it. 

The  first  are  those  who  are  conscious  to 
themselves  of  any  infirmity,  w  hether  it  be 
weakness,  old  age,  deformity,  ignorance,  or 
the  like.  These  men  arc  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  unamiable  part  of  themselves, 
that  they  have  not  the  confidence  to  think 
they  are  really  beloved;  and  are  so  distrust- 
ful of  their  own  merits,  that  all  fondness 
towards  them  puts  them  cut  of  countenance, 
and  looks  like  a  jest  upon  their  persons. 
They  grow  suspicious  on  their  first  looking 
in  a  glass  and  arc  stung  with  jealousy  at 
the  sight  of  a  wrinkle.  A  handsome  fel- 
low immediately  alarms  them,  and  every 
thing  that  looks  young,  or  gay,  turns  their 
thoughts  upon  their  wives. 

A  second  sort  of  men  who  are  most  liable 
to  this  passion,  are  those  of  cunning,  wary, 
and  distrustful  tempers.    It  is  a  fault  very 
justly  found  in  histories  composed  by  poli- 
ticians, that  they  leave  nothing  to  chance 
or  humour,  but  arc  still  for  deriving  every 
action  from  some  plot  or  contrivance,  for 
drawing  up  a  perpetual  scheme  of  causes 
and  events,  and  preserving  a  constant  cor- 
respondence between  the  camp  and  the 
council-table.    And  thus  it  happens  in  the 
affairs  of  love  with  men  of  too  refined  a 
thought  They  put  a  construction  on  a  look, 
and  find  out  a  design  in  a  smile;  thev  give 
new  senses  and  significations  to  words  and 


*  Ecclctiaaticai,  iz.  1 


actions;  and  are  ever  tormenting  them- 
selves with  fancies  of  their  own  raising. 
They  generally  act  in  a  disguise  themselves 
and  therefore  mistake  all  outward  shows 
and  appearances  for  hypocrisy  in  others; 
so  that  I  believe  no  men  see  less  of  the 
truth  and  reality  of  things  than  these  great 
refiners  upon  incidents  who  are  so  won- 
derfully subtile  and  over-wise  in  their  con- 
ceptions. 

Now,  what  these  men  fancy  they  know  of 
women  by  reflection,  your  lewd  and  vicious 
men  believe  they  have  learned  bv  expe- 
rience. They  have  seen  the  poor  husband 
so  misled  by  tricks  and  artifices,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  inquiries  so  lost  and  bewildered 
in  a  crooked  intrigue,  that  they  still  >us- 
pect  an  under-plc  t  m  every  female  actn  n; 
and  especially  where  thev  sec  any  resem- 
blance in  the  behaviour  ol*two  persons,  arc 
apt  to  fancy  it  proceeds  from  the  same  de- 
sign in  both.  These  men  therefore  bear 
hard  upon  the  suspected  party,  pursue  her 
close  through  all  her  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, and  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
chase  to  be  flung  off  by  any  false  steps  or 
doubles.  Besides,  their  acquaintance  and 
conversation  has  lain  wholly  among  the 
vicious  part  of  woman-kind,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  they  censure  all  alike,  and 
look  upon  the  whole  sex  as  a  species  of  im- 
postors. But  if,  notwithstanding  their  pri- 
vate experience,  they  can  get  over  these 
prejudices,  and  entertain  a  favourable  opi- 
nion of  some  women,  yet  their  own  loose 
desires  will  stir  up  new  suspicions  from  an- 
other side,  and  make  them  believe  all  men 
subject  to  the  same  inclinations  with  them- 
selves. 

Whether  these  or  other  motives  are  most 
predominant,  wc  learn  from  the  modem 
histories  of  America,  as  well  as  from  our 
own  experience  in  this  part  cf  the  world, 
that  jealousy  is  no  northern  passu  n,  but 
rages  most  in  those  nations  that  lie  nearest 
the  influence  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  misfortune 
for  a  woman  to  be  born  between  the"tropics; 
for  there  lie  the  hottest  regions  of  jealousy, 
which  as  you  come  northward  cools  all 
along  with  the  climate,  till  you  scarce  meet 
with  any  thing  like  it  in  the  polar  circle. 
Our  own  nation  is  very  temperately  situated 
in  this  respect;  and  if  we  meet  with  some 
few,  disordered  with  the  violence  of  this  pas- 
sion, they  are  not  the  proper  growth  of 
our  country,  but  are  many  degrees  nearer 
the  sun  in  their  constitutions  than  in  their 
climate. 

After  this  frightful  account  of  jealousy, 
and  the  persons  who  are  most  subject  to  it, 
it  will  be  but  fair  to  show  by  what  means 
the  passion  may  be  best  allayed,  and  those 
who  are  possessed  with  it  set  at  ease. 
Other  faults,  indced.are  not  under  the  wife's 
jurisdiction,  and  should,  if  possible,  escape 
her  observation;  but  jealousy  calls  upon  her 
particularly  for  its  cure,  and  deserves  all 
her  art  and  application  in  the  attempt. 
Besides,  she  has  this  for  her  encourage- 
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ment,  that  her  endeavours  will  be  always 
pleasing,  and  that  she  will  still  find  the  af- 
fection of  her  husband  rising  towards  her  in 
proportion  as  his  doubts  and  suspicions  va- 
nish; for,  as  we  have  seen  all  alone,  there 
is  so  great  a  mixture  of  love  and  jealousy  as 
is  well  worth  the  separating.  But  this  shall 
be  the  subject  of  another  paper.  L. 
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Credula  re*  amor  est.- 
Love  is  a  i 


Or  id,  Met.  vii.  826. 


Having  in  my  yesterday's  paper  disco- 
vered the  nature  of  jealousy,  and  pointed 
out  the  persons  who  are  most  subject  to  it, 
I  must  here  applv  myself  to  my  fair  corre- 
spondents, who  desire  to  live  well  with  a 
jealous  husband,  and  to  ease  his  mind  of  its 
unjust  suspicions. 

The  first  rule  I  shall  propose  to  be  ob- 
served is,  that  you  never  seem  to  dislike  in 
another  what  the  jealous  man  is  himself 

guilty  of,  or  to  admire  any  thing  in  which 
e  himself  does  not  excel.  A  jealous  man 
is  very  quick  in  his  applications;  he  knows 
how  to  find  a  double  edge  in  an  invective, 
and  to  draw  a  satire  on  himself  out  of  a 
panegyric  on  another.  He  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  consider  the  person,  but  to  di- 
rect the  character;  and  is  secretly  pleased 
or  confounded,  as  he  finds  more  or  less  of 
himself  in  it  The  commendation  of  any 
thing  in  another  stirs  up  his  jealousy,  as  it 
shows  you  have  a  value  for  others  besides 
himself;  but  the  commendation  of  that, 
which  he  himself  wants,  inflames  him  more, 
as  it  shows  that,  in  some  respects,  you  pre- 
fer others  before  him.  Jealousy  is  admira- 
bly described  in  this  view  by  Horace  in  his 
ode  to  Lydia: 

Quum  tu.  Lydia.  Telephi 

Oervicem  roaeam,  et  cerea  Tclephl 
I  .Alicia*  brae  hi  a.  vr  im>um 

Fervens  difficili  bile  lumet  y  cur ; 
Tunc  nec  raena  mini,  nec  color 

Orta  eede  manet ;  humor  et  in  genae 
Purtim  labitur,  argtiens 

Uuani  Untis  penitus  macerer  ignibua. 

Lib.  l.Od-xHi.  L 

When  Telephushia  youthful  charms. 
Hi*  rosy  neck  and  winding  anna. 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  the  pleasing  name  delight; 
My  heart,  inflamed  by  Jealoua  neat*. 
With  numberless  resentments  beata; 
Prom  my  pale  cheek  thr  colour  flies. 
And  all  the  man  within  roc  dies; 
By  turns  my  hidden  grief  appears 
In  rising  sighs  and  falling  tears. 
That  show  too  well  the  warm  desires. 
The  silent,  alow,  consuming  Area, 
Which  on  my  inmost  vitala  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  soul  away. 

The  jealous  man  is  not  indeed  angry  if 
you  dislike  another;  but  if  you  find  those 
faults,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  own 
character,  you  discover  not  only  your  dis- 
hkc  of  another,  but  of  himself.  In  short,  he 
is  so  desirous  of  ingrossing  all  your  love, 
that  he  is  grieved  at  the  want  of  any  charm 
which  he  believes  has  power  to  raise  it:  and 


if  he  finds  by  your  censures  on  others,  that 
he  is  not  so  agreeable  in  your  opinion  as  he 
might  be,  he  naturally  concludes  you  could 
love  him  better  if  he  had  other  qualifica- 
tions, and  that  by  consequence  your  affec- 
tion does  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  it 
ought.  If  therefore  his  temper  be  grave  or 
sullen,  you  must  not  be  too  much  pleased 
with  a  jest,  or  transported  with  any  thing 
that  is  gay  or  diverting.  If  his  beauty  be 
none  of  the  best,  you  must  be  a  professed 
admirer  of  prudence,  or  any  other  quality 
he  is  master  of,  or  at  least  vain  enough  to 
think  he  is. 

In  the  next  place,  you  must  be  sure  to  be 
free  and  open  in  your  conversation  with 
him,  and  to  let  in  light  upon  your  actions, 
to  unravel  all  your  designs,  and  discover 
every  secret,  however  trifling  or  indifferent 
A  jealous  husband  has  a  particular  aver- 
sion to  winks  and  whispers,  and  if  he  does 
not  see  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing,  will 
be  sure  to  go  beyond  it  in  his  fears  and 
suspicions.  He  will  always  expect  to  be 
your  chief  confident,  and  where  he  finds 
himself  kept  out  of  a  secret,  will  believe 
there  is  more  in  it  than  there  should  be. 
And  here  it  is  of  great  concern,  that  you 
preserve  the  character  of  your  sincerity 
uniform  and  of  a  piece;  for  if  he  once  finds 
a  false  gloss  put  upon  any  single  action,  he 
quickly  suspects  all  the  rest:  his  working 
imagination  immediately  take  a  false  hint 
and  runs  off  with  it  into  several  remote 
consequences,  till  he  has  proved  very  in- 
genious in  working  out  his  own  misery. 

If  both  these  methods  fail,  the  best  way 
will  be  to  let  him  see  you  are  much  cast 
down  and  afflicted  for  the  ill  opinion  he 
entertains  of  you,  and  the  disquietudes  he 
himself  suffers  for  your  sake.  There  are 
many  who  take  a  kind  of  barbarous  plea- 
sure in  the  jealousy  of  those  who  love  them, 
that  insult  over  an  aching  heart  and  tri- 
umph in  their  charms  which  are  able  to 
excite  so  much  uneasiness: 

Ardent  ipsa  licet,  tormentis  gautlct  amantia. 

Juv.  Sat.  vi.  908. 

Though  equal  pains  her  peace  of  mind  destroy, 
A  lover's  torments  give  her  spiteful  joy. 

But  these  often  carry  the  humour  so  far, 
till  their  affected  coldness  and  indifference 
quite  kills  all  the  fondness  of  a  lover,  and 
are  then  sure  to  meet  in  their  turn  with  all 
the  contempt  and  scorn  that  is  due  to  so 
insolent  a  behaviour.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  probable  a  melancholy,  dejected  car- 
riage, the  usual  effects  of  injured  innocence, 
may  soften  the  jealous  husband  into  pity, 
make  him  sensible  of  the  wrong  he  does 
you,  and  work  out  of  his  mind  all  those 
fears  and  suspicions  that  make  you  both 
unhappy.  At  least  it  will  have  this  good 
effect,  that  he  will  keep  his  jealousy  to  him- 
self, and  repine  in  private,  either"  because 
he  is  sensible  it  is  a  weakness,  and  will 
therefore  hide  it  from  your  knowledge,  or 
because  he  will  be  apt  to  fear  some  ill  effect 
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it  may  produce  in  cooling  your  love  towards 
him,  or  diverting  it  to  another. 

There  is  still  another  secret  that  can 
never  fail,  if  you  can  once  get  it  believed, 
and  which  is  often  practised  by  women  of 
greater  cunning  than  virtue.    This  is  to 
change  sides  for  a  while  with  the  jealous 
man,  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  upon  him- 
self; to  take  some  occasion  of  growing  jeal- 
ous of  him,  and  to  follow  the  example  he 
himself  hath  set  you.  This  counterfeit  jeal- 
ousy will  bring  him  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure, if  he  thinks  it  real;  for  he  knows 
experimentally  how  much  love  goes  along 
with  this  passkm,  and  will  besides  feel 
something  like  the  satisfaction  of  revenge, 
in  seeing  von  undergo  all  his  own  tortures. 
But  this,  indeed,  is  an  artifice  so  difficult, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  disingenuous,  that 
it  ought  never  to  be  put  in  practice  but  by 
such  as  have  skill  enough  to  cover  the  de- 
ceit, and  innocence  to  render  it  excusable. 

1  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  the  story 
of  Herod  and  Mariamne,  as  I  have  collected 
it  out  (  f  hm  phus;*  which  may  serve  alnn «t 
as  an  example  to  whatever  can  be  said  on 
this  subject. 

Mariamne  had  all  the  charms  that  beauty, 
birth,  wit,  and  youth  could  give  a  woman, 
and  Herod  all  tne  love  that  such  charms 
are  able  to  raise  in  a  warm  and  amorous 
disposition.  In  the  midst  of  this  his  fond- 
ness for  Mariamne,  he  put  her  brother  to 
death,  as  he  did  her  father  not  many  years 
after.  The  barbarity  of  the  action  was 
represented  to  Mark  Antony,  who  imme- 
diately summoned  Herod  into  Egypt,  to 
answer  for  the  crime  that  was  there  laid  to 
his  charge.  Herod  attributed  the  summons 
to  Antony's  desire  of  Mariamne,  whom 
thereforeWforc  his  departure,  he  gave  into 
the  custody  of  his  uncle  Joseph,  with  pri- 
vate orders  to  put  her  to  death,  if  anv  such 
vi  lence  was  offered  to  himself.  This  Jo- 
seph was  much  delighted  with  Mariamne's 
conversation,  and  endeavoured  with  all  his 
art  and  rhetoric,  to  set  out  the  excess  of 
Herod's  passion  for  her;  but  when  he  still 
found  her  cold  and  incredulous,  he  incon- 
siderately told  her,  as  a  certain  instance  of 
her  lord's  affection,  the  private  orders  he 
had  left  behind  him,  which  plainly  showed, 
according  to  Joseph's  interpretation,  that 
he  could  neither  live  nor  die  without  her. 
This  barbarous  instance  of  a  wild  unrea- 
sonable passion  quite  put  out,  for  a  time, 
those  little  remains  of  affection  she  still  had 
for  her  lord.  Her  thoughts  were  so  wholly- 
taken  up  with  the  cruelty  of  his  orders, 
that  she  could  not  consider  the  kindness 
that  produced  them,  and  therefore  repre- 
sented him  in  her  imagination,  rather  under 
the  frightful  idea  of  a  murderer  than  a 
lover. 

Herod  was  at  length  acquitted  and  dis- 
missed by  Mark  Antony,  when  his  soul  was 


*  Annqnitira  of  lite  Jews,  book  xv.  chap  3.  sect.  5,  0, 
9;  chap.  7.  sect.  1,  2,  itc. 


all  in  flames  for  his  Mariamne;  but  before 
their  meeting,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  report  he  had  hi  and  of  his  uncle's 
conversation  and  familiarity  with  her  in  his 
absence.  This  therefore  was  the  first  dis- 
course he  entertained  her  with,  in  which 
she  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  quiet  his 
suspicions.  But  at  last  he  appeared  so  well 
satisfied  of  her  innocence,  that  from  re- 
proaches and  wranglings  he  fell  to  tears 
and  embraces.  Both  of  them  wept  very 
tenderly  at  their  reconciliation,  ana  HeroiJ 
poured  out  his  whole  soul  to  her  in  the 
wannest  protestations  of  love  and  constancy ; 
when  amidst  all  his  sighs  and  languishings 
she  asked  him,  Whether  the  private  orders 
he  left  with  his  uncle  Joseph  were  an  in- 
stance of  such  an  inflamed  affection?  The 
jealous  king  was  immediately  roused  at  so 
unexpected  a  question,  and  concluded  his 
uncle  must  have  been  too  familiar  with  her, 
before  he  could  have  discovered  such  a 
secret.  In  short,  he  put  his  uncle  to  death, 
and  very  difficultly  prevailed  upon  himself 
to  spare  Mariamne. 

After  this  he  was  forced  on  a  second 
journey  into  Egypt,  when  he  committed 
his  lady  to  the  care  of  Sohcmus,  with  the 
same  private  orders  he  had  before  given 
his  uncle,  if  any  mischief  befel  himself.  In 
the  meanwhile  Mariamne  so  won  upon  So- 
hemus  by  her  presents  and  obliging  con- 
versation, that  she  drew  all  the  secret  from 
him,  with  which  Herod  had  intrusted  him; 
so  that  after  his  return,  when  he  flew  to 
her  with  all  the  transports  of  joy  and  love, 
she  received  him  coldly  with  sighs  and 
tears,  and  all  the  marks  of  indifference  and 
aversion.  This  reception  so  stirred  up  his 
indignation,  that  he  had  certainly  slain  her 
with  his  own  hands,  had  not  he  "feared  he 
himself  should  have  become  the  greatest 
sufferer  by  it  It  was  not  long  after  this, 
when  he  had  another  violent  return  of  love 
upon  him:  Mariamne  was  therefore  sent 
for  to  him,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
and  reconcile  with  all  possible  conjugal 
caresses  and  endearments;  but  she  declined 
his  embraces,  and  answered  all  his  fond- 
ness with  bitter  invectives  for  the  death  of 
her  father,  and  her  brother.  This  beha- 
viour so  incensed  Herod,  that  he  very 
hardly  refrained  from  striking  her;  when 
in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  there  came  in  a 
witness  suborned  by  some  of  Mariamne's 
enemies,  who  accused  her  to  the  king  of  a 
design  to  poison  him.  Herod  was  now  pre- 
pared to  hear  any  thing  in  her  prejudice, 
and  immediately  ordered  her  servant  to  be 
stretched  upon  the  rack ;  who  in  the  extre- 
mity of  his  torture  confessed,  that  his  mis- 
tress's aversion  to  the  king  anise  from  some- 
thing Sohemus  had  told  her;  but  as  for  any 
design  of  poisoning,  he  utterly  disowned 
the  least  knowledge  of  it.  This  confession 
quickly  proved  fatal  to  Sohemus,  who  now 
lay  under  the  same  suspicions  and  sentence 
that  Joseph  had  before  him,  on  the  like 
occasion.  Nor  would  Herod  rest  here;  but 
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accused  her  with  great  vehemence  of  a  de- 
sign upon  his  life,  and,  by  his  authority  with 
the  judges,  had  her  publicly  condemned 
and  executed.  Herod  soon  after  her  death 
grew  melancholy  and  dejected,  retiring 
from  the  public  administration  of  affairs 
into  a  solitary  forest,  and  there  abandoning 
himself  to  all  the  black  considerations, 
which  naturally  arise  from  a  passion  made 
up  of  love,  remorse,  pity,  and  despair.  He 
used  to  rave  for  his  Mariamne,  and  to  call 
upon  her  in  his  distracted  fits;  and  in  all 
probability  would  soon  have  followed  her, 
had  not  his  thoughts  been  seasonably  called 
off  from  so  sad  an  object  by  public  storms, 
wliich  at  that  time  very  nearly  threatened 
him.  L. 
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Von  polum  aeientia,  que  •■-i  re  mot  a  a  juititia,  calli- 
dita»  pot  inn  quam  Mpicntia  rut  appellanda;  vmim 
rtiam  animus  paratui  ad  periculum.  «i  ana  cupklitate, 
u .ii  utililate  communi.  impnllititr,  audacic  potiiu  no 

men  hahcat,  quam  fortitudinit  

Plato  a  pud  Tull 

Ac  knowledge,  without  Juatiee.  out bt  to  be  called  eun- 
nin!T.  rather  thin  wiadom;  *o  a  mind  prepared  to  meet 
dancer,  if  excited  by  ita  own  eacerne**,  and  not  the 
public  500.I.  deeervea  the  name  of  audacity,  rather  than 
that  of  fortitude. 

Thkr  f.  can  be  no  greater  injury  to  human 
society  than  that  good  talents  among  men 
should  be  held  honourable  to  those  who  are 
endowed  with  them,  without  any  regard 
how  they  arc  applied.  The  gifts  of  nature 
and  accomplishments  of  art  are  valuable 
but  as  they  are  exerted  in  the  interests  of 
virtue,  or  governed  by  the  rules  of  honour. 
We  ought  to  abstract  our  minds  from  the 
observation  of  anv  excellence  in  those  we 
converse  with,  till  we  have  taken  some 
notice  or  received  some  good  information 
of  the  disposition  of  their  minds;  otherwise 
the  beauty  of  their  persons,  or  the  charms 
of  their  wit,  may  make  us  fond  of  those 
whom  our  reason  and  judgment  will  tell  us 
we  ought  to  abhor. 

When  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  thus  car- 
ried away  by  mere  beauty,  or  mere  wit, 
Omniamante,  with  all  her  vice,  will  bear 
away  as  much  of  our  good-will  as  the  most 
innocent  virgin,  or  discreet  matron;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  abject  slavery  in 
this  world,  than,  to  dote  upon  what  we 
think  we  outrht  to  condemn.  Yet  this  must 
be  our  condition  in  all  the  parts  of  life,  if 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  approve  any  thing 
but  what  tends  to  the  promotion  of  what  is 
good  and  honourable.  If  we  would  take 
true  pains  with  ourselves  to  consider  all 
things  by  the  light  of  reason  and  justice, 
though  a  man  were  in  the  height  of  youth 
and  amorous  inclinations,  he  would*  look 
upon  a  coquette  with  the  same  contempt,  or 
indifference,  as  he  would  upon  a  coxcomb. 
The  wanton  carriage  in  a  woman  would 
disappoint  her  of  the  admiration  which  she 
aims  at ;  and  the  vain  dress  or  discourse  of 
«  man  would  destroy  the  comeliness  of  his 


shape,  or  goodness  of  his  understanding.  I 
say  the  goodness  of  his  understanding,  for 
it  is  no  less  common  to  see  men  of  sense 
commence  coxcombs,  than  beautiful  women 
become  immodest.  When  this  happens  in 
either,  the  favour  we  are  naturally  inclined 
to  give  to  the  good  qualities  they  Have  from 
nature  should  abate  in  proportion.  But 
however  just  it  is  to  measure  the  value  of 
men  by  the  application  of  their  talents,  and 
not  by  the  eminence  of  those  qualities,  ab- 
stracted from  their  use:  I  say,  however  just 
such  a  way  of  judging  is,  in  all  ages  as  well 
as  this,  the  contrary  has  prevailed  upon  the 
generality  of  mankind.  How  many  lewd 
devices  have  been  preserved  from  one  age 
to  another,  which  had  perished  as  soon  as 
they  were  made,  if  painters  and  sculptors 
had  been  esteemed  as  much  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  execution  of  their  designs  ? 
Modest  and  well-governed  imaginations 
have  by  this  means  lost  the  representation 
often  thousand  charming  portraitures,  filled 
with  images  of  innate  truth,  generous  zeal, 
courageous  faith,  and  tender  humanity;  in- 
stead of  which,  satvrs,  furies,  and  monsters, 
are  recommended  by  those  arts  to  a  shame- 
ful eternity. 

The  unjust  application  of  laudable  talents 
is  tolerated  in  the  general  opinion  of  men, 
not  only  in  such  cases  as  are  here  mention- 
ed, but  also  in  matters  which  concern  ordi- 
nary life.  If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  esteemed 
only  as  he  uses  his  parts  in  contending  for 
justice,  and  were  immediately  despicable 
when  he  appeared  in  a  cause  which  he  could 
not  but  know  was  an  unjust  one,  how  honour- 
able would  his  character  be?  And  how  ho- 
nourable is  it  in  such  among  us,  who  follow 
the  profession  no  otherwise,  than  as  labour- 
ing to  protect  the  injured,  to  subdue  the 
oppressor,  to  imprison  the  careless  debtor, 
and  do  right  to  the  painful  artificer?  But 
many  of  this  excellent  character  are  over- 
looked by  the  greater  number;  who  affect 
covering  a  weak  place  in  a  client's  title,  di- 
verting the  course  of  an  inquirv,  or  finding 
a  skilful  refuge  to  palliate  a  falsehood;  yet 
it  is  still  called  eloquence  in  the  latter, 
though  thus  unjustly  employed:  but  resolu- 
tion in  an  assassin  is  according  to  reason 
quite  as  laudable  as  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom exercised  in  the  defence  of  an  ill 
cause. 

Were  the  intention  steadfastly  consider- 
ed, as  the  measure  of  approbation,  all  false- 
hood would  soon  be  out  of  countenance;  and 
an  address  in  imposing  upon  mankind,  would 
be  as  contemptible  in  one  state  of  life  as  an- 
other. A  couple  of  courtiers  making  pro- 
fessions of  esteem,  would  make  the  same 
figure  after  breach  of  promise,  as  two 
knights  of  the  post  convicted  of  perjury. 
But  conversation  is  fallen  so  low  in  point  of 
morality,  that,  as  thev  say  in  a  bargain. 
Met  the  buyer  look  to  it;'  so  in  friendship 
he  is  the  man  in  danger  who  is  most  apt  to 
believe.  He  is  the  more  likely  to  suffer 
in  the  commerce,  who  begins  with  the 
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obligation  of  being  the  more  ready  to  enter 
into  it. 

But  those  men  only  are  truly  great,  who 
place  their  ambition'  rather  in  acquiring  to 
themselves  the  conscience  of  worthy  enter- 
prises, than  in  the  prospect  of  glory  which 
attends  them.  These  exalted  spirits  would 
rather  be  secretly  the  authors  of  events 
which  are  serviceable  to  mankind,  than, 
without  being  such,  to  have  the  public  fame 
of  it  Where,  therefore,  an  eminent  merit 
is  robbed  by  artifice  or  detraction,  it  does 
but  increase  by  such  endeavours  of  its  ene- 
mies, The  impotent  pains  which  are  taken 
to  sully  it,  or  diffuse  it  among  a  crowd  to 
the  injury  of  a  single  person,  will  naturally 
produce  the  contrary  effect;  the  fire  will 
blaze  out,  and  burn  up  all  that  attempt  to 
smother  what  they  cannot  extinguish. 

There  is  but  one  thing  necessarv  to  keep 
the  possession  of  true  glorv,  which  is,  to 
hear  the  opposers  of  it  with  patience,  and 
preserve  the  virtue  by  which  it  was  ac- 
quired. When  a  man"  is  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  he  ought  neither  to  admire, 
wish  for.  or  pursue  anv  thing  but  what  is 
exactly  his  duty,  it  is  not  in  the  power  1 I 
wwww,  persons,  or  accidents,  to  diminish 
his  value.  He  only  is  a  great  man  who  can 
neglect  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  and 
enjoy  himself  independent  of  its  favour. 
'1  his  is  indeed  an  arduous  task:  but  it  should 
comfort  a  glorious  spirit  that  it  is  the  highest 
step  to  which  human  nature  can  arrive. 
Triumph,  applause,  acclamation,  are  dear 
to  the  mind  of  man;  but  it  is  still  a  more 
exquisite  delight  to  say  to  yourself,  you 
have  done  well,  than  to  hear  the  whole  hu- 
man race  pronounce  you  glorious,  except 
you  yourself  can  join  with  than  in  your  own 
reflections.  A  mind  thus  equal  "and  uni- 
form, may  be  deserted  by  little  fashionable 
admirers  and  followers,  but  will  ever  be 
had  in  reverence  by  souls  like  itself.  TL_ 
branches  of  the  oak  endure  all  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  though  its  leaves  fall  off  in 
autumn;  and  these  too  will  be  restored  with 
the  returning  spring.  T. 
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In  a  late  paper  I  mentioned  the  project 
of  an  ingenious  author  for  the  erecting  of 
several  handicraft  prizes  to  be  contended 
tor  by  our  British  artisans,  and  the  influ- 
might  have  towards  the  im- 
provement of  our  several  manufactures.  I 
have  since  that  been  very  much  surprised 
by  the  following  advertisement,  which  I 
find  in  the  Post-boy  of  the  11th  instant,  and 
again  repeated  in  the  Post-boy  of  the  15th. 

'On  the  9th  of  October  next  will  be  run 
lor  upon  Coleshill-heath  in  Warwickshire, 

33 


a  plate  of  six  guineas'  value,  three  heats, 
by  any  horse,  marc,  or  gelding,  that  hath 
not  won  above  the  value  of  5/.  the  winning 
horse  to  be  sold  for  10/.  to  carry  10  stone 
weight,  if  14  hands  high;  if  above  or  under 
to  carry  or  be  allowed  weight  for  inches, 
and  to  be  entered  Friday  the  15th,  at  the 
Swan  in  Coleshill,  before  six  in  the  even- 
ing. Also  a  plate  of  less  value  to  be  run  for 
by  asses.  The  same  day  a  gold  ring  to  be 
grinned  for  by  men.' 

The  first  of  these  diversions  that  is  to  be 
exhibited  by  the  10/.  race-horses  may  pro- 
bably have  its  use;  but  the  two  last,  in 
which  the  asses  and  men  arc  concerned, 
seem  to  me  altogether  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable.  Why  they  should  keep 
running  asses  at  Coleshill,  or  how  making 
mouths  turn  to  account  in  Warwickshire, 
more  than  in  any  other  parts  of  England,  I 
cannot  comprehend.  Ihave  looked  over 
all  the  Olympic  games,  and  do  not  find  any 
thing  in  them  like  an  ass-race,  or  a  mated 
at  grinning.  However  it  be,  I  am  informed 
that  several  asses  arc  now  kept  in  body- 
clothcs,  and  sweated  every  morning  upon 
the  heath;  and  that  all  the  country -fellows 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Swan,  grin  an  hour 
or  two  in  their  glasses  every  morning,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  9th  of 
October.  The  prize  which  is  proposed  to 
be  grinned  for,  lias  raised  such  an  ambition 
among  the  common  people  of  out-grinning 
one  another,  that  many  very  discerning 
persons  are  afraid  it  should  spoil  most  of 
the  faces  in  the  county;  and  that  a  War- 
wickshire man  will  be  known  by  his  grin, 
as  Roman  Catholics  imagine  a  Kentish  man 
is  by  his  tail.  The  gold  ring  which  is  made 
the  prize  of  deformity,  is  just  the  reverse 
of  the  golden  apple  that  was  formerly  made 
the  prize  of  beauty,  and  should  carry  for 
its  poesy  the  old  motto  inverted: 


'  Dttur  tetriori." 


Or,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capacity  of 
the  combatants, 

The  frightfully  grinner 
Be  the  winner. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  would  advise  a  Dutch 
painter  to  be  present  at  this  great  contro- 
versy of  faces,  in  order  to  make  a  collection 
of  the  most  remarkable  grins  that  shall  be 
there  exhibited. 

I  must  not  here  omit  an  account  which  I 
lately  received  of  one  of  these  grinning- 
matches  from  a  gentleman,  who,  upon 
reading  the  above-mentioned  advertise- 
ment, entertained  a  coffee-house  with  the 
following  narrative:  Upon  the  taking  of 
Naniure,  amidst  other  public  rejoicings 
made  on  that  occasion,  there  was  a  gold 
ring  given  by  a  whig  justice  of  peace  to  be 
grinned  for.  The  first  competitor  that  en- 
tered the  lists  was  a  black  swarthy  French- 
man, who  accidentally  passed  that  way, 
and  being  a  man  naturally  of  a  withered 
look,  and  hard  features,  promised  himself 
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pood  success.  He  was  placed  upon  a  table 
in  the  great  point  of  view,  and  looking  upon 
the  company,  like  Milton's  Death, 

•Grinn  d  horribly  a 


His  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on 
each  side  of  his  face,  that  he  showed  twenty 
teeth  at  a  grin,  and  put  the  country  in  some 
pain,  lest  a  foreigner  should  carry  away  the 
honour  of  the  day;  but  upon  a  further  trial 
they  found  he  was  master  only  of  the  merry 
grin. 

The  next  that  mounted  the  table  was  a 

malecontent  in  those  day%  and  a  great  mas- 
ter in  the  whole  art  of  grinning,  but  parti- 
cularly excelled  in  the  angry  grin.  He  did 
his  nart  so  well,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
made  half  a  dozen  women  miscarry;  but 
the  justice  being  apprized  bv  one  who  stood 
Mar  him,  that  the  fellow  who  grinned  in 
his  face  was  a  Jacobite,  and  being  unwilling 
that  a  disaffected  person  should  win  the 
gold  ring,  and  be  looked  upon  as  the  best 
grinner  in  the  country,  he  ordered  the  oaths 
to  be  tendered  unto 'him  upon  his  quitting 
the  table,  which  the  grinner  refusing  he 

unqualified 


sion.    I  would  nevertheless  leave  to  the 

consideration  of  those  who  are  the  patrons 
of  this  monstrous  trial  of  skill,  whether  or 
no  the)'  arc  not  guilty,  in  some  measure,  of 
an  affront  to  their  species,  in  treating  after 
this  manner  the  'human  face  divine,'  and 
turning  that  part  of  us,  which  has  so  great 
an  image  impressed  upon  it,  into  the  image 
of  a  monkey;  whether  the  raising  such 
sUly  competitions  among  the  ignorant,  pro- 
posing prizes  for  such  useless  accomplish- 
ments, filling  the  common  people's  heads 
with  such  senseless  ambitions,  and  inspiring 
them  with  such  absurd  ideas  of  superiority 
and  pre-eminence,  has  not  in  it  something 
immoral  as  well  as  ridiculous.  L. 


i — 
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was  set  aside  as  a 


tn 


person. 

There  were  several  other  grotesque  figures 
that  presented  themselves,  which  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  describe.  I  must  not  how- 
ever omit  a  ploughman  who  lived  in  the 
farther  part  of  the  country,  and  being  very 
lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  lantern-jaws,  wrung 
his  face  into  such  a  hideous  grimace,  that 
every  feature  of  it  appeared  under  a  differ- 
ent distortion.  The  whole  company  stood 
astonished  at  such  a  complicated  grin,  and 
were  ready  to  assign  the  prize  to  him,  had 
it  not  been  proved  by  one  of  his  antagonists, 
that  he  had  practised  with  verjuice  for  some 
days  before,  and  had  a  crab  found  upon  him 
at  the  very  time  of  grinning;  upon  which 
the  best  judges  of  grinning*  declared  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  he  was  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fair  grinner,  and  therefore  or- 
dered him  to  be  set  aside  as  a  cheat 

The  prize  it  seems  at  length  fell  upon  a 
cobbler,  Giles  Gorgon  by  name,  who  pro- 
duced several  new  grins  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, having  been  used  to  cut  faces  for  many 
years  together  over  his  last  At  the  very 
first  grin  he  cast  every  human  feature  out 
of  his  countenance,  at  the  second  he  be- 
came the  face  of  a  spout,  at  the  third  a 
baboon,  at  the  fourth  a  head  of  a  bass-viol, 
and  at  the  fifth  a  pair  of  nut-crackers.  The 
whole  assembly  wondered  at  his  accom- 
plishments, and  bestowed  the  ring  on  him 
unanimously;  but,  what  he  esteemed  more 
than  all  the  rest,  a  country  wench,  whom 
he  had  wooed  in  vain  for  above  five  years 
before,  was  so  charmed  with  his  grins,  and 
the  applauses  which  he  received  on  all 
sides,  that  she  married  him  the  week  fol- 
lowing, and  to  this  dar  wears  the  prize  upon 
her  finger,  the  cobbler  having  made  use  of 
it  as  his  wedding  ring. 

This  paper  might  perhaps  seem  very  im- 
pertinent, if  it  grew  WiouY  in  the   ~  * 
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The  whole  debate  in  iwrn'ry  I  retain, 

When  Tbynia  argued  warmly,  but  in  rain  —  P. 

There  is  scarce  anything  more  com- 
mon than  animosities  between  parties  that 
cannot  subsist  but  by  their  agreement:  this 
was  well  represented  in  the  sedition  of  the 
members  of  the  human  body  in  the  old 
Roman  fable.*  It  is  often  the  case  of  lesser 
confederate  states  against  a  superior  power, 
which  are  hardly  neld  together,  though 
their  unanimity  is  necessary  for  their  com- 
mon safctv;  and  this  is  always  the  case  of 
the  landed  and  trading  interests  of  Great 
Britain;  the  trader  is  fed  by  the  product  of 
the  land,  and  the  landed  man  cannot  be 
clothed  but  by  the  skill  of  the  trader:  and 
yet  those  interests  are  ever  jarring. 

We  had  last  winter  an  instance  of  this 
at  our  club,  in  Sir  Roger  dc  Covcrley  and 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  between  whom  there 
is  generally  a  constant,  though  friendly  op- 
position of  opinions.  It  happened  that  one 
of  the  company,  in  an  historical  discourse, 
was  observing,  that  Carthaginian  faith  was 
a  proverbial  phrase  to  intimate  breach  of 
leagues.  Sir  Roger  said  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise:  that  the  Carthaginians  were  the 
greatest  traders  in  the  world;  and  as  gain 
is  the  chief  end  of  such  a  people,  they  never 
pursue  any  other:  the  means  to  it  are  never 
regarded;  they  will,  if  it  comes  easily,  get 
money  honestly;  but  if  not,  they  will  not 
scruple  to  attain  it  by  fraud,  or  cozenage : 
and  indeed,  what  is  the  whole  business  of 
the  trader's  account  but  to  overreach  him 
who  trusts  to  his  memory?  But  were  not 
that  so,  what  can  there  great  and  noble  be 
expected  from  him  whose  attention  is  ever 
fixed  upon  balancing  his  books  and  watch- 
ing over  his  cxpences?  Aud  at  best  let 
frugality  and  parsimony  be  the  virtues  of 
the  merchant,  how  much  is  his  punctual 
dealing  below  a  gentleman's  charity  to  the 
poor,  or  hospitality  among  his  neighbours? 
Captain  Sentry  observed  Sir  Andrew  very 

•  Ltvii  Htat  Dm.  L  Lib.  ii.  can  ii. 
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diligent  in  hearing  Sir  Roger,  and  had  a 
mind  to  turn  the  discourse,  by  taking  notice 
in  general,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowtfi 
parts  of  human  society,  there  was  a  secret, 
though  unjust,  way  among  men,  of  indulging 
the  seeds  of  ill-nature  and  envy,  by  com- 
paring their  own  state  of  life  to  that"  of  an- 
other, and  grudging  the  approach  of  their 
neighbour  t"  thi-ir  own  happiness;  and  on 
the  other  side,  he,  who  is  the  less  at  his  case, 
repine*  at  the  other,  who  he  thinks  has  un- 
justly the  advantage  over  him.  Thus  the 
civil  and  military  lists  look  upon  each  other 
with  much  ill-nature;  the  soldier  repines 
at  the  courtier's  power,  and  the  courtier 
rallies  the  soldier's  honour;  or,  to  come  to 
lower  instances,  the  private  men  in  the 
horse  and  foot  of  an  army,  the  carmen  and 
coachmen  in  the  city  streets,  mutually  look 
upon  each  other  with  ill-will,  when  they 
are  in  competition  for  Quarters,  or  the  way 
in  their  respective  motions. 

*It  is  very  well,  good  captain,'  inter- 
rupted Sir  Andrew:  '  you  may  attempt  to 
turn  the  discourse  if  you  think  fit;  but  I 
must  however  have  a  word  or  two  with  Sir 
Roger,  who,  I  see,  thinks  he  has  paid  me 
off",  and  been  very-  severe  upon  the  mer- 
chant. I  shall  not/ continued  he,  •  at  this 
time  remind  Sir  Roger  of  the  great  and 
noble  monuments  of  charity  and  public 
spirit,  which  have  been  erected  by  mer- 
chants since  the  reformation,  but  at  present 
content  myself  with  what  he  allows  us,  par- 
simony and  frugality.  If  it  were  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  so  ancient  a  baronet  as 
Sir  Roger,  to  keep  an  account,  or  measure 
things  t>y  the  most  infallible  way,  that  of 
numbers,  he  would  prefer  our  parsimony 
to  his  hospitality.  If  to  drink  so  many- 
hogsheads  is  to  be  hospitable,  we  do  not 
contend  for  the  fame  of  that  virtue;  but  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  consider,  whither 
so  many  artificers  at  work  ten  days  together 
by  my  appointment,  or  so  many  peasants 
made  merry  on  Sir  Roger's  charge,  are  the 
men  more  obliged?  I  believe  the  families 
of  the  artificers  will  thank  me  more  than 
•he  household  of  the  peasants  shall  Sir 
Roger.  Sir  Roger  gives  to  his  men,  but  I 
place  mine  above  the  necessity  or  obliga- 
tion of  my  bounty5.  I  am  in  very  little  pain 
for  the  Roman  proverb  upon  the  Carthagi- 
nian traders;  the  Romans  were  their  pro- 
fessed enemies:  I  am  only  sorry  no  Cartha- 
ginian histories  have  come  to  our  hands: 
we  might  have  been  taught  perhaps  by 
them  some  proverbs  against  the  Roman 
generosity,  in  fighting  for,  and  bestowing 
other  people's  goods.  But  since  Sir  Roger 
lias  taken  occasion,  from  an  old  proverb, 
to  be  out  of  humour  with  merchants,  it 
should  be  no  offence  to  offer  one  not  quite 
so  old,  in  their  defence.  When  a  man  hap- 
pens to  break  in  Holland,  they  say  of  him 
that  **  he  has  not  kept  true  accounts. "  This 
phrase,  perhaps,  among  us,  would  appear 
a  soft  or  humourous  way  of  speaking,  but 
with  that  exact  nation  it  bears  the  highest 


reproach.  For  a  man  to  oe  mistaken  in 
the  calculation  of  his  expense-,  in  his  ability 
to  answer  future  demands,  or  to  be  imper- 
tinently sanguine  in  putting  his  credit  to 
too  great  adventure,  are  all  instances  of  as 
much  infamy,  as  with  gayer  nations  to  be 
failing  in  courage,  or  common  honesty. 

'  Numbers  are  so  much  the  measure  of 
every  thing  that  is  valuable,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  success  of  any 
action,  or  the  prudence  of  any  undertak- 
ing, without  them.  I  say  this  in  answer 
to  what  Sir  Roger  is  pleased  to  say,  "  that 
little  that  is  truly  noble  can  be  expected 
from  one  who  is  ever  poring  on  his  cash- 
book,  or  balancing  his  accounts."  Whan  I 
have  my  returns  from  abroad,  I  can  tell  to 
a  shilling,  by  the  help  of  numbers,  the  profit 
or  loss  by  my  adventure;  but  I  ought  also 
to  be  able  to  show  that  I  had  reason  for 
making  it,  cither  from  my  own  experience 
or  that  of  other  people,  or  from  a  reason- 
able presumption  that  my  returns  will  be 
sufficient  to  answermy  expense  and  hazard; 
and  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
skill  of  numbers.  For  instance,  if  I  am  to 
trade  to  Turkey,  I  ought  beforehand  to 
know  the  demand  of  our  manufactures 
there,  as  well  as  of  their  silks  in  England, 
and  the  customary  prices  that  are  given 
for  both  in  each  country.  I  ought  to  have 
a  clear  knowledge  of  these  matters  before- 
hand, that  I  may  presume  upon  sufficient 
returns  to  answer  the  charge  of  the  cargo 
I  have  fitted  out,  the  freight  and  assurance 
out  and  home,  the  customs  to  the  queen, 
and  the  interest  of  my  own  money,  and  be- 
sides  all  these  expenses  a  reasonable  profit 
to  myself.  Now  what  is  there  of  scandal  in 
this  skill?  What  has  the  merchant  done, 
that  he  should  be  so  little  in  the  good  graces 
of  Sir  Roger?  He  throws  down  no  man's 
inclosures,  and  tramples  upon  no  man's 
corn;  he  takes  nothing  from  the  industrious 
labourer;  he  pays  the  poor  man  for  his 
work;  he  communicates  his  profit  with 
mankind;  by  the  preparation  of  his  cargo, 
and  the  manufacture  of  his  returns,  he 
furnishes  employment  and  subsistence  to 
greater  numbers  than  the  richest  noble- 
man; and  even  the  nobleman  is  obliged  to 
him  for  finding  out  foreign  markets  for  the 
produce  of  his  estate,  and  for  making  a 
great  addition  to  his  rents:  and  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  none  of  all  these  things  could  be 
done  by  him  without  the  exercise  of  his 
skill  in  numbers. 

*  This  is  the  economy  of  the  merchant, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  gentleman  must  be 
the  same,  unless  by  scorning  to  be  the 
steward,  he  resolves  the  steward  shall  be 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman,  no  more 
th-in  the  merchant,  is  able,  without  the 
help  of  numbers,  to  account  for  the  success 
of  any  action,  or  the  prudence  of  any  ad- 
venture. If,  for  instance,  the  chase  is  his 
whole  adventure,  his  only  returns  must  be 
the  stag's  horns  in  the  great  hall,  and  the 
fox's  nose  upon  the  stable  door.  Without 
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doubt  Sir  Roger  knows  the  full  value  of 
these  returns:  and  if  beforehand  he  had 
computed  the  charges  of  the  chase,  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  discretion  would  certainly 
have  hanged  up  all  his  dogs:  he  would 
never  have  brought  back  so  many  fine 
horses  to  the  kennel;  he  would  never  have 
gone  so  often,  like  a  blast,  over  fields  of 
corn.  If  such  too  had  been  the  conduct 
of  all  his  ancestors,  he  might  truly  have 
boasted  at  this  day,  that  the  antiquity  of 
his  family  had  never  been  sullied  by  a  trade; 
a  merchant  had  never  been  permitted  with 
his  whole  estate  to  purchase  a  room  for  his 
picture  in  the  gallery  of  the  Coverleys,  or  to 
claim  his  descent  from  the  maid  of  honour. 
But  it  is  very  happy  for  Sir  Roger  that  tin- 
merchant  paid  so  dear  for  his  ambition.  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  many  other  gentlemen 
to  turn  out  of  the  seats  of  their  ancestors, 
to  make  way  for  such  new  masters  as  have 
been  more  exact  in  their  accounts  than 
themselves;  ami  certainly  he  deserves  the 
estate  a  great  deal  better  who  has  got  it 
by  his  industry,  than  he  who  has  lost  it  by 
his  negligence.  T. 


No.  175.]    Thursday,  September  20,  1711. 

Proximua  a  tectis  ijnii  defcmlitur  ipctp.  

Ovid.  Rem.  Jim.  ▼.  625. 

To  mtc  your  house  from  neigbb'rmg  fin  ii  bard. 

Tkt*. 

I  shall  this  day  entertain  my  readers 
with  two  or  three  letters  I  have  received 
from  my  correspondents:  the  first  discovers 
to  me  a  species  of  females  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  my  notice,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  a  competent  fortune,  and  a  suffi- 
cient taste  of  learning,  to  spend  five  or  six 
hours  every  day  very  agreeably  amonjj  my 
books.  That  I  might  have  nothing  to  divert 
me  from  my  studies,  and  to  avoid  the  noise 
of  coaches  and  chairmen,  I  have  taken 
lodgings  in  a  very  narrow  street,  not  far 
from  Whitehall;  but  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
be  so  posted,  that  my  lodgings  are  directly 
opposite  to  those  of  a  Jezebel.  You  are  to 
know,  sir,  that  a  Jezebel  (so  called  by  the 
neighbourhood  from  displaying  her  perni- 
cious charms  at  her  window,)  appears  con- 
stantly dressed  at  her  sash,  and  has  a  thou- 
sand little  tricks  and  fooleries  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  all  the  idle  young  fellows  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  have  seen  more  than  six 
persons  at  once  from  their  several  windows 
observing  the  Jezebel  I  am  now  complain- 
ing of.  fat  first  looked  on  her  my  sell  with 
the  highest  contempt,  could  divert  myself 
with  her  airs  for  half  an  hour,  and  after- 
wards take  up  mv  Plutarch  with  great 
tranquillity  of  mind;  but  was  a  little  vexed 
to  find  that  in  less  than  a  month  she  had 
considerably  stolen  upon  my  time,  so  that 
I  resolved  to  look  at  her  no  more.  But  the 
Jezebel,  who,  as  I  suppose,  might  think  it 
a  diminution  to  her  honour,  to  have  the 
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number  of  her  gazers  lessened,  resolved 
not  to  part  with  me  so,  and  began  to  play 
so  many  new  tricks  at  her  window,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  forbear  observing 
her.  I  verily  believe  she  put  herself  to  the 
expense  of  a  new  wax  baby  on  purpose  to 
plague  me;  she  used  to  dandle  and  play 
with  this  figure  as  impertinently  as  if  it  had 
been  a  real  child:  sometimes  she  would  let 
fall  a  glove  or  a  pin-cushion  in  the  street, 
and  shut  or  open  her  casement  three  or 
four  times  in  a  minute.  When  I  had  al- 
most weaned  myself  from  this,  she  came 
in  shift-sleeves,  and  dressed  at  the  win- 
dow. I  had  no  way  left  but  to  let  down  my 
curtains,  which  I  submitted  to,  though  it 
considerably  darkened  my  room,  and  was 
pleased  to  think  that  I  had  at  last  got  the 
better  of  her;  but  was  surprised  the  next 
morning  to  hear  her  talking  out  of  her 
window  quite  across  the  street,  with  an- 
other woman  that  lodges  over  me.  I  am 
since  informed  that  she  made  her  a  visit, 
and  got  acquainted  with  her  within  three 
hours  after  the  fall  of  my  window-curtains. 

*  Sir,  I  am  plagued  every  moment  in  the 
day,  one  way  or  other,  in  my  own  chambers; 
and  the  Jezebel  has  the  satisfaction  to  know, 
that  though  I  am  not  looking  at  her,  I  am 
listening  to  her  impertinent  dialogues,  that 
pass  over  my  head.  I  would  immediately 
change  my  lodgings,  but  that  I  think  it 
might  look  like  a  plain  confession  that  I 
am  conquered;  and  besides  this,  I  am  told 
that  most  quarters  of  the  town  arc  infested 
with  these  creatures.  If  they  arc  so,  I  am 
sure  it  is  such  an  abuse  as  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing and  silence  ought  to  take  notice  of. 

1 1  am,  sir,  yours,  &c* 

I  am  afraid,  by  some  lines  in  this  letter, 
that  my  young  student  is  touched  with  a 
distemper  which  he  hardly  seems  to  dream 
of,  ana  is  too  far  gone  in  it  to  receive  ad- 
vice. However,  1  shall  animadvert  in  due 
time  on  the  abuse  which  he  mentions,  hav- 
ing myself  observed  a  nest  of  Jezebels  near 
the  Temple,  who  make  it  their  diversion 
to  draw  up  the  eyes  of  young  Templars; 
that  at  the  same  time  they  may  see  them 
stumble  in  an  unlucky  gutter  which  runs 
under  the  window. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  lately  read 
the  conclusion  of  your  forty-seventh  specu- 
lation upon  butts  with  great  pleasure,  and 
have  e\  er  since  been  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  one  of  those  gentlemen  is  extremely 
necessary  to  enliven  conversation.  I  had 
an  entertainment  last  week  upon  the  water, 
for  a  lady  to  whom  I  make  my  addresses, 
with  several  of  our  friends  of  both  sexes. 
To  divert  the  company  in  general,  and  to 
show  my  mistress  in  particular  my  genius 
for  raillery,  I  took  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated butts  in  town  along  with  me.  It  is 
with  the  utmost  shame  and  confusion  that 
I  must  acquaint  you  with  the  sequel  of  my 
adventure.  As  soon  as  we  were  got  into 
the  boat,  I  played  a  sentence  or  two  at  my 
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butt  which  I  thought  very  wnart,  when  my 
ill  genius,  who  1  verily  believe  inspired 
him  purclv  for  my  destruction,  suggested 
to  him  such  a  reply,  as  got  all  the  laughter 
on  his  side.  I  was  dashed  at  so  unexpected 
a  turn;  which  the  butt  perceiving,  resolved 
not  to  let  me  recover  myself,  and  pursuing 
his  victory,  rallied  and  tossed  me  in  a  most 
unmerciful  and  barbarous  manner  until  we 
came  to  Chelsea.  I  had  some  small  success 
while  we  were  eating  cheese-cakes;  but 
coming  home,  he  renewed  his  attacks  with 
his  former  good  fortune,  and  equal  diver- 
sion to  the  whole  company.  In  short,  sir, 
I  roust  ingenuously  own  that  I  never  was 
so  handled  in  all  my  life:  and  to  complete 
my  misfortune,  I  am  since  told  that  the 
butt,  flushed  with  his  late  victorv,  has 
made  a  visit  or  two  to  the  dear  object  of 
my  wishes,  so  that  I  am  at  once  in  danger 
of  losing  all  my  pretensions  to  wit,  and 
my  mistress  into  the  hargain.  This,  sir, 
is  a  true  account  of  my  present  troubles, 
which  you  are  the  more  obliged  to  assist 
me  in,  as  you  were  vourself*  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause  of  them,  by  recom- 
mending to  us  an  instrument,  and  not  in- 
structing us  at  the  same  time  how  to  play 
upon  it 

*  I  have  been  thinking  whether  it  might 
not  be  highly  convenient,  that  all  butts 
should  wear  an  inscription  affixed  to  some 
part  of  their  bodies,  showing  on  which  side 
they  are  to  be  come  at,  and  that  if  any  of 
them  are  persons  of  unequal  tempers,  there 
should  be  some  method  taken  to  inform  the 
world  at  what  time  it  is  safe  to  attack  them, 
and  when  you  had  best  let  them  alone. 
But,  submitting  these  matters  to  your  more 
serious  consideration,  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c* 

I  have  indeed,  seen  and  heard  of  several 
young  gentlemen  under  the  same  misfor- 
tune with  my  present  correspondent  The 
best  rule  I  can  lay  down  for  them  to  avoid 
the  like  calamities  for  the  future,  is  tho- 
roughly to  consider,  not  onlv  "Whether 
their  companions  are  weak,rt  but  "Whe- 
ther themselves  are  wits." 

The  following  letter  comes  to  me  from 
Exeter,  and  being  credibly  informed  that 
what  it  contains  is  matter  of  fact,  I  shall 
give  it  my  reader  as  it  was  sent  to  me. 

*  Exeter,  Sept.  7. 
'Ms.  Spectator, — You  were  pleased  in 
a  late  speculation  to  take  notice  of  the  in- 
convenience we  lie  under  in  the  country,  in 
not  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fashion.  But  there  is  another  misfor- 
tune which  we  are  subject  to,  and  is  no 
less  grievous  than  the  former,  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  your  observation.  I  mean 
the  having  things  palmed  upon  us  for  Lon- 
don fashions,  which  were  never  once  heard 
of  there. 

•A  lady  of  this  place  had  some  time  since 
a  box  of  the  newest  ribands  sent  down  by 
the  coach.  Whether  it  was  her  own  ma- 
licious invention,  or  the  wantonness  of  a 


London  milliner,  I  am  not  able  to  Inform 
you;  but  among  the  rest,  there  was  one 
cherry-coloured  riband,  consisting  of  about 
half  a  dozen  yards,  made  up  in  the  figure 
of  a  small  head-dress.  The  aforesaid  lady 
had  the  assurance  to  affirm  amidst  a  cin ie. 
of  female  inquisitors,  who  were  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  box,  that  this  was  the 
newest  fashion  worn  at  court.  Accordingly 
the  next  Sunday,  we  had  several  females, 
who  came  to  church  with  their  heads 
dressed  wholly  in  ribands,  and  looked  like 
so  many  victims  ready  to  be  sacrificed. 
This  is  still  a  reigning  mode  among  us. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  a  set  of  gentle- 
men who  take  the  liberty  to  appear  in  all 
public  places  without  any  buttons  to  their 
coats,  which  they  supply  with  several  little 
silver  hasps,  though  our  freshest  advices 
from  London  make  no  mention  of  any  such 
fashion;  and  we  are  something  shy  of  af- 
fording matter  to  the  button-makers  for  a 
second  petition. 

*  What  I  would  humbly  proj>ose  to  the 
public  is,  that  there  may  be  a  society 
erected  in  London,  to  consist  of  the  most 
skilful  persons  of  both  sexes,  for  the  in- 
spection of  modes  and  fashions;  and  that 
hereafter  no  person  or  persons  shall  pre- 
sume to  appear  singularly  habited  in  any 

J»art  of  the  country,  without  a  testimonial 
ram  the  aforesaid  societv,  that  their  dress 
is  answerable  to  the  mode  at  London.  By 
this  means,  sir,  we  shall  know  a  little 
whereabout  we  are. 

'  If  you  could  bring  this  matter  to  bear, 
you  would  very  much  oblige  great  numbers 
of  your  country  friends,  and  among  the  rest, 
your  very  humble  servant 
X  «JACK  MODISH.' 
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Parvula.  pumilio,  x»t'T«»        toU  menim  Ml. 

Luer.  ir.  1155, 

A  little,  pretty,  witty,  charming  she ! 

There  are  in  the  following  letter,  mat- 
ters, which  I,  a  bachelor,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with:  therefore 
shall  not  pretend  to  explain  upon  it  until 
farther  consideration,  but  leave  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  express  his  condition  his 
own  way. 

«  Mr.  Spectator, — I  do  not  deny  but 
you  appear  in  many  of  your  papers  to  un- 
derstand human  life  pretty  well;  but  there 
are  very  many  things  which  you  cannot 
possibly  have  a  true  notion  of,  in  a  single 
fife;  these  arc  such  as  respect  the  married 
state;  otherwise  I  cannot  account  for  your 
having  overlooked  a  very  good  sort  of  peo- 
ple, which  are  commonly  called  in  scorn 
"  the  Hen-peckt "  You  are  to  understand 
that  I  am  one  of  those  innocent  mortals 
who  suffer  derision  under  that  word,  for 
being  governed  by  the  best  of  wives.  It 
would  be  worth  your  consideration  to  enter 
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into  the  nature  of  affecd;*  itself,  and  tell  I  W^^f 
us  according  to  your  philosophy,  why  it  is  *^  bu   ?~  JeScat  to  her,  "  Indeed  you 
that  our  dears  sh«dd  do  what  thev  w.U  JV>^»- ,.  1  thl$  tncrc  is  no  pa- 

with  us  shall  be  fro  ward.  M^ljjjfl;  will^hrow  down  any  thing 
~ming,  sometimes  whine,  at  others,  ™M^'^*^p,  a„d  pull  off  her  had- 
then  swoon  away,  then  come  to »hfc,  have ["SLr^Fr/m?  dear?  sav  I.  "how 

a  decree,  which  makes  them  take  onsa4trratin^  me  like  a  pretr> 

1  sa^sir  a  tna-  i;<**l-natured  man.  whom   what  have  I  ^ 1 1 b>  pu ttin S  ™*  aB^BM 

ImkiiS  MhcrtilU  call  hen-peckt,  ^\^^^^^^^^^^ 
fall  into  all  these  different  moods  with  his  her  o  tn    pood  opinion  ^ 
dear  life,  and  at  the  same  time  see  they  are  and  then  1  amtopv  e  ner  d  • 

whilv  mi  on; and  yet  notbc  hard-hearted  little The  oisniU  «d 
enouKh^tell  the  dear  good  creature  that  ^J^in«JX  approves.  1  am  « 
she  is  an  h%  pocnte.  '  exwM.  £  V;  fc    ,  *f  thi.  darline,  that  I  sel- 

'This  2*5  good  men  is  verv  requent  *^^>*$*v  £e  nd  s  ^  uneasy  in  all 
in  the  populous  and  wealthy  city  ofLondon,  del  ^■■fgggwlS.i  and  when 
!dd  is^hTtrue  hen-peckt  man.    1  he  kind  ill ■  ^heTmps,  because 

creature  cannot  break  through  his  kind-  1  come  noene       »  »  ^  culT  be- 

SSn.  far  as  to  come  to  an  explanation  she  says  she  »  sure  ^^^TcS?  Ml 
^the  tender  soul,  and  therefore  £»H«-"  UugT but  though  I 

to  comfort  her  when  nothing  ails  her,  to  N"*"  A*  ^arniest  churchmen  in  the 
appease  her  when  she  is  not  angry,  and  to  am  ^V0*  W?dto>ail  at  the  tiroes. 
ES  his  cash  when  he  tawwa  *e  doc*  ^'^/SX  Upon  this 
XV  want  it;  rather  than  be  uneasy'  for  a  bixause  «^»»^™  lh7t  shc^s  con- 
whole  month,  which  is  computed  by  hard-  weta  k  V***^ ^  wlsdom.  U  i,  a 
hearted  men  the  space  of  tune  which  a  vmced  I  km  her  w  n  ^  ^ 
froward  woman  takes  to  come  to  herself,  if  oawnjn  constitution  , 

vou  have  courage  to  stand  out.  3E^2lS£  riie  in  ecncral  out  of  H~ 

'  !  There  are  indeed  several  other  specie,  ^ -^^^^^to 
of  the  hen-peckt,  and  m  my  opinion  the>   ^^cana.   1  ncn    .  immrdiatei  ^ 
are^rtainW  the  best  subjects  the rqueen  memon ^ «nd  ^^v*"'    her  intlfc.. 
bas;  and  tor  that  mM****  V"  J* KSy.^i^SU^*^ 

understood  in  the  representation .<*  * t  hen-  K*"?^ 

whether  I  wUl  take  ill-usage,  and  are  the  toils  in  which  I  am  taken, 

event  has  been  to  my  advantage;  and  yet  ,Vc*^l"evlZL.itude  as  well  as  »o* 
Nereis  not  such  a  slave  inTurkey  as  I  am  and  I  ^f™^^%xn  is  in  beta* 
to  mv  dear.   She  has  a  good  share  of  wit,  men  .J bu^^^a^nrrai;  and  I  desire  a 


ties  imaginable  but  that  of  jealousy.  M% 
being  thus  confident  of  her,  I  take,  as  much 
as  I  can  judge  of  my  heart,  to  be  the  rea- 
son, that  whatever  she  docs,  though  it  oe 
never  so  much  against  my  inclination,  there 
is  still  left  something  in  her  manner  that  is 
amiable.  She  will  sometime* Jkxk.  *  mc 
with  an  assumed  grandeur,  and  pretend ^  to 
resent  that  1  have  not  had  respect  enough 
for  her  .  pinion  in  such  an  instance  in  com- 
pany. I  cannot  but  smile  at  the  pretty 
anger  she  is  in,  and  then  -he  pretends  she 
is  used  like  a  child.  In  a  word,  our  great 
debate  is  which  has  the  superiority  inpomt 
of  underttanding.  She  is  eternally  form- 
ine  an  argument  of  debate;  to  which  I 
 "Thou  art  mighty 


have,  as  l  am  nw'nuni,  .v.,  &  

ties  m  our  favour^  ami  hope 
omit  the  mention  of  the  WJ^*5J3| 

nTnfbers,  noTcnly  »  cities  tut  »  ««2 
in  the  Utter  they  are  ever  the  mostotaj 
quious  in  the  former  the 
all  men.  ^cn  you  have  considered ^wed- 
lock  thoroughly,  vou  ought  to  enter  into 
the  suburbs  of  matrimony,  and 
account  of  the  thraldom  of  kir.3  keeper, 
and  irresolute  lovers;  the  keepers  who  <»- 
not  quit  their  fair  ones  though  the)  «ee 
their  approaching  ruin ;  the  lovers*  ho  dare 
n^roim.  thoufh  they  know  they  neve* 
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shall  be  happy  without  the  mistresses  whom 
they  cannot  purchase  on  other  terms. 

•What  will  be  a  greater  embellishment 
to  your  discourse  will  be,  that  you  mav  find 
instances  of  the  haughty,  the  proud,  the 
frolic,  the  stubborn,  who  are  each  of  diem 
in  secret  downright  slaves  to  their  wives, 
or  mistresses.  I  must  beg  of  you  in  the  last 
place  to  dwell  upon  this,  that  the  wise  and 
the  valiant  in  all  ages  have  been  hen-peckt; 
and  that  the  sturdy  tempers  who  arc  not 
slaves  to  affection,  owe  that  exemption  to 
their  being  enthralled  by  ambition,  avarice, 
or  some  meaner  passion.  I  have  ten  thousand 
thousand  things  more  to  say,  but  my  wife 
sees  me  writing,  and  will,  according  to  cus- 
tom, be  consulted,  if  I  do  not  seal  this  im- 
mediately. Y'.ur's, 

T.      « NATHANIEL  HENROOST.' 
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 Quisrnim  bnnua,  aut  nice  di?nu* 

Arcana,  qnalrm  Orrri*  rult  owe  gaeerdo*, 

UUa  aliena  libi  credat  mala  »  Juv.  Smt.  zv.  140. 

Who  ran  all  urn*-  of  otln  ra'  ill*  car  ape, 

la  but  •  brute,  at  best,  in  human  shape.  Tat' 

Is  one  of  my  last  week's  papers  I  treated 
of  good-nature,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  constitu- 
tion; I  shall  now  speak  of  it  as  a  moral  vir- 
tue. The  first  mav  make  a  man  easy  in 
himself  and  agreeable  to  others,  but  implies 
no  merit  in  him  that  is  possessed  of  it.  A 
man  is  no  more  to  be  praised  npoti  this  ac- 
count, than  because  he  has  a  regular  pulse, 
or  a  good  digestion.  This  good-nature, 
however,  in  the  constitution,  which  Mr. 
Dryden  somewhere  calls  a  'milkiness  of 
blood,'  is  an  admirable  groundwork  for  the 
other.  In  order,  therefore,  to  try  our  good- 
nature, whether  it  arises  from  the  body  or 
the  mind,  whether  it  be  founded  in  the  ;ini- 
mal  or  rational  part  of  our  nature;  in  a 
word,  whether  it  be  such  as  is  entitled  to 
any  other  reward,  besides  that  secret  satis- 
faction and  contentment  of  mind  which  is 
enential  to  it,  and  the  kind  reception  it  pro- 
cures us  in  the  world,  we  must  examine  it 
by  the  following  rules: 

First,  whether  it  acts  with  steadiness  and 
uniformity,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in 
prosperity  and  in  adversity;  if  otherwise, 
it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  else  but 
an  irradiation  of  the  mind  from  some  new 
supplv  of  spirits,  or  a  more  kindly  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  men- 
tions a  cunning  solicitor,  who  would  never 
ask  a  favour  of  a  great  man  before  dinner; 
but  took  care  to  prefer  his  petition  at  a  time 
when  the  .party  petitioned  had  his  mind 
free  from  care,  and  his  appetites  in  good 
humour.  Such  a  transient  temporary  good- 
nature as  this,  is  not  that  philanthropy, 
that  love  of  mankind,  which  deserves  the 
title  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  next  way  of  a  man's  bringing  his 
good-nature  to  the  test  is,  to  consider 
whether  it  operates  according  to  the  rules 
of  reason  and  duty;  for  if  not  withstand- 
ing its  general  benevolence  to  mankind,  it 


makes  no  distinction  between  its  objects,  if. 
it  exerts  itself  promiscuously  towards  the 
deserving  and  undeserving,  if  it  relieves 
alike  the  idle  and  the  indigent,  if  it  gives  it- 
self up  to  the  first  petitioner,  and  lights  upon 
any  one  rather  by  accident  than  choice,  it 
may  pass  for  an  amiable  instinct,  but  must 
not  assume  the  name  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  third  trial  of  good-nature  will  be  the 
examining  ourselves,  whether  or  no  we  arc 
able  to  exert  it  to  our  own  disadvantage, 
and  employ  it  upon  proper  objects,  notwith- 
standing any  little  pain,  want  or  inconve- 
nience, which  mav  arise  to  ourselves  from 
it  In  a  word,  whether  we  are  willing  to 
risk  any  part  of  our  fortune,  or  reputation, 
or  health,  or  case,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Among  all  these  expressions  of  good- 
nature, I  shall  single  out  that  which  goes 
under  the  general  name  of  charity,  as  it 
consists  in  relieving  the  indigent;  that  be- 
ing a  trial  of  this  kind  which  offers  itself  to 
us  almost  at  all  times,  and  in  every  place, 

I  should  propose  it  as  a  rule,  to  every  one 
who  is  provided  with  any  competency  of 
fortune  more  than  sufficient  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  lav  aside  a  certain  portion 
of  his  income  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  This 
I  would  look  upon  ns  an  offering  to  Him 
who  has  a  right  to  the  whole,  for  the  use 
of  thefse  whom  in  the  passage  hereafter 
mentioned,  he  has  described  as  his  own  re- 
presentatives upon  earth.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  manage  our  charity  with 
such  prudence  and  caution,  that  we  may 
not  hurt  our  own  friends  or  relations,  whilst 
we  arc  doing  good  to  those  who  are  strangers 
to  us. 

This  may  possibly  be  explained  better  by 
an  example  than  by  a  rule. 

Eugenius  is  a  man  of  an  universal  good- 
nature, and  generous  beyond  the  extent  of 
his  fortune;  but  withal  so  prudent,  in  the 
economy  of  his  affairs,  that  what  goes  out 
in  charity  is  made  up  by  good  management. 
Eugenius  has  what  the  world  calls  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year;  but  never  valnes 
himself  above  nine-score,  as  not  thinking  he 
has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part,  which  he 
always  appropriates  to  charitable  uses.  To 
this  sum  he  frcquendy  makes  other  volun- 
tary additions,  insomuch  that  in  a  good  year, 
for  such  he  accounts  those  in  which  he  has 
been  able  to  make  greater  bounties  than 
ordinary,  he  has  given  above  twice  that  sum 
to  the  sickly  and  indigent.    Eugenius  pre- 
scribes to  himself  many  particular  days 
of  fasting  and  abstinence,  in  order  to  in- 
crease his  private  bank  of  charity,  and  sets 
aside  what  would  be  the  current  expenses 
of  those  times  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  He 
often  goes  afoot  where  his  business  calls 
him,  and  at  the  end  of  his  walk  has  given 
a  shilling,  which  in  his  ordinary  methods 
of  expense  would  have  gone  for  coach-hire, 
to  the  first  necessitous  person  that  has  fallen 
in  his  way.    I  have  known  him,  when  he 
has  been  going  to  a  pl.iy  or  an  opera,  divert 
the  money  which  was  designed  for  that 
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.  purpose,  upon  an  object  of  charity  whom  he 
has  met  with  in  the  street;  and  afterwards 

f>ass  his  evening  in  a  coffee-house,  or  at  a 
riend's  fire-side,  with  much  greater  satis- 
faction to  himself,  than  he  could  have  re- 
ceived from  the  most  exquisite  entertain- 
ments of  the  theatre.  By  these  means  he 
is  generous  without  impoverishing  himself, 
and  enjoys  his  estate  by  making  it  the  pro- 
perty of  others. 

There  arc  few  men  so  cramped  in  their 
private  affairs,  who  may  not  be  charitable 
after  this  manner,  without  any  disadvantage 
to  themselves,  or  prejudice  to  their  families. 
It  is  but  sometimes  sacrificing  a  diversion 
or  convenience  to  the  poor,  and  turning  the 
usual  course  of  our  expenses  into  a  better 
channel.  This  is,  I  think,  not  only  the 
most  prudent  and  convenient,  but  the  most 
meritorious  piece  of  charity,  which  we  can 
put  in  practice.  By  this'  method,  we  in 
some  measure  share  the  necessities  jof  the 
poor  at  the  same  time  that  we  relieve* them, 
and  make  ourselves  not  only  their  patrons, 
but  their  fellow-sufferers. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  last  part  of 
his  Religio  Medici,  in  which  he  describes 
his  chanty  in  several  heroic  instances,  and 
with  a  noble  heat  of  sentiment,  mentions 
that  verse  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  1  He 
that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendcth  to  the 
Lord:'*  "  There  is  more  rhetoric  in  that 
one  sentence,"  says  he,  "than  in  a  library 
of  sermons;  and  indeed,  if  those  sentences 
were  understood  by  the  reader,  with  the 
same  emphasis  as  they  arc  delivered  by  the 
author,  we  needed  not  those  volumes  of  in- 
structions, but  might  be  honest  by  an  epi- 
tome, "f 

This  passage  in  scripture  is  indeed  won- 
derfully persuasive;  but  I  think  the  same 
thought  is  carried  much  farther  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  our  Saviour  tells  us  in  a 
most  pathetic  manner,  that  he  shall  here- 
after regard  the  clothing  of  the  naked,  the 
feeding  of  the  hungrv,  and  the  visiting  of 
the  imprisoned,  as  offices  done  to  himself, 
and  reward  them  accordingly.  $  Pursuant 
to  those  passages  in  holy  scripture,  I  have 
somewhere  met  with  the  epitaph  of  a  cha- 
ritable man,  which  has  very  much  pleased 
me.  I  cannot  recollect  the  words,  but  the 
sense  of  it  is  to  this  purpose:  What  I  spent 
I  lost;  what  I  possessed  is  left  to  others; 
what  I  gave  away  remains  with  mc.5 

Since  I  am  thus  insensibly  engaged  in  sa- 
cred writ,  I  cannot  forbear  making  an  ex- 
tract of  several  passages  which  I  have 
always  read  with  great  delight  in  the  book 


$a.  178. 


•  Ptov.  tix.  17. 

f  Hrowa  a  RH.  Medici.  Pirt  II  Sect.  13.  f.  1650.  p.  3. 
J  Mai.  nr.  31.  e*  mm, 

(The  epitaph  alluded  to  it  for  w*a)  in  8t  Ceorce'a 
<"hurch,  at  Doncaatcr  in  Yorkahirc.  and  runa  in  old 
Knrfiah  thua: 

Mow  now,  who  ia  heare  7   That  I  apent.  that  I  had 

1  Itohin  of  Doncaateare     That  I  rave,  that  I  hare ; 

And  Marraret  my  feare     That  I  left,  that  I  loci. 
A.  I)  1579 

•i'mth  Robcrtim  Byrki,  who  in  thin  world  did  reign 
Uwcacora  yeara  and  wren,  and  yet  lived  not  on*. 


of  Job.  It  is  the  account  which  that  holy 
man  gives  of  his  behaviour  in  the  days  of 
his  prosperity,  and  if  considered  only  as  a 
human  composition,  is  a  finer  picture  of  a 
charitable  and  good-natured  man  than  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  author. 

'  O  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in 
the  days  when  God  preserved  me:  When 
his  candle  shined  upon  mv  head,  and  when 
bv  his  light  I  walked  through  darkness: 
When  the  Almighty  was  yet  with  me; 
when  my  children  were  about  me:  When 
I  washed  my  steps  with  butter,  and  the 
rock  poured  out  rivers  of  oil. 

'  When  the  car  heard  me,  then  it  blessed 
me;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  wit- 
ness to  me.    Because  I  delivered  the  poor 
that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him 
that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me, 
and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
joy.    I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was 
I  to  the  lame:  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor, 
and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searched 
out    Did  not  I  weep  for  him  that  was  in 
trouble?  was  not  my  soul  grieved  for  the 
poor?   Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  bal- 
ance, that  God  may  know  mine  integrity. 
If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man- 
servant or  of  my  maid-servant  when  they 
contended  with  me,  what  then  shall  I  do 
when  God  riseth  up?  and  when  he  visiteth, 
what  shall  I  answer  him?   Did  not  he  that 
made  me  in  the  womb,  make  him?  and 
did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb?   If  I 
have  withheld  the  poor  from  their  desire, 
or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to 
fail:  Or  have  eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone, 
and  the  fatherless  hath  not  eaten  thereof : 
If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  cloth- 
ing, or  any  poor  without  covering:  If  his 
loins  have  not  blessed  me,  and  if  ne  were 
not  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  sheep: 
If  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the 
fatherless,  when  I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate; 
then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder- 
blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the 
bone.    If  I  have  rejoiced  at  the  destruction 
of  him  that  hated  me,  or  lifted  up  mvsclf 
when  evil  found  him:  (Neither  have  I  - 
fered  my  mouth  to  sin,  by  wishing  a  curse 
to  his  soul. )   The  stranger  did  not  lodge  in 
the  street;  but  I  opened  my  doors  to  the 
traveller.    If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or 
that  the  furrows  likewise  therefore  com- 
plain: If  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof 
without  money,  or  have  caused  the  owners 
thereof  to  lose  their  life;  let  thistles  grow 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of 
barlcv.*ll  jtL- 
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Com  in  in  nxorem   Ihr  Lib. 2.  Ep  ii.  )U 

Civil  to  hi*  wife.  Popt. 
I  cannot  defer  taking  notice  of  this  letter. 
*  Mr.  Spf.c.tator, — I  am  but  too  good  a 

J  Job  xxix.  2.  &lc  xxx.  23,  &c.  xxxi.  6,  he  pwim. 
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judge  of  your  paper  of  the  15th  instant, 
•which  U  a  master-piece;  I  mean  that  of 
jealousy:  but  I  think  it  unworthy  of  you  to 
speak  of  that  torture  in  the  breast  of  a  man, 
and  not  to  mention  also  the  pangs  of  it  in 
the  heart  of  a  woman.  You  have  very  ju- 
diciously, and  with  the  greatest  penetration 
imaginable,  considered  it  as  woman  is  the 
creature  of  whom  the  diffidence  is  raised: 
but  not  a  word  of  a  man,  who  is  so  unmer- 
ciful as  to  move  jealousy  in  his  wife,  and 
not  care  whether  she  is  so  or  not.  It  is  pos- 
sible you  may  not  believe  there  are  such 
tyrants  in  the  world;  but,  alas,  I  can  tell 
vou  of  a  man  who  is  ever  out  of  humour  in 
his  wife's  company,  and  the  pleasantest  man 
in  the  world  every  where  else;  the  greatest 
sloven  at  home  when  he  appears  to  none 
but  his  family,  and  most  exactly  well- 
dressed  in  all  other  places.  Alas,  sir,  is  it 
of  course,  that  to  deliver  one's  self  wholly 
into  a  man's  power  without  possibility  of" 
appeal  to  any  other  jurisdiction  but  his  own 
reflections,  is  so  little  an  obligation  to  a  gen- 
tleman, that  he  can  be  offended  and  fall 
into  a  rage,  because  my  heart  swells  tears 
into  my  eyes  when  I  see  him  in  a  cloudy 
mood?  I  pretend  to  no  succour,  and  hope 
for  no  relief  but  from  himself;  and  yet  he 
that  has  sense  and  justice  in  every  thing 
else,  never  reflects,  that  to  come  home  only 
to  sleep  off  an  intemperance,  and  spend  all 
the  time  he  is  there  as  if  it  were  a  punish- 
ment, cannot  but  give  the  anguish  of  a  jeal- 
ous mind.  He  always  leaves  his  home  as 
if  he  were  going  to  court,  and  returns  as  if 
he  were  entering  a  jail.  I  could  add  to  this, 
that  from  his  company  and  his  usual  dis- 
course, he  docs  not  scruple  being  thought 
an  abandoned  man,  as  to  his  morals.  Your 
own  imagination  will  say  enough  to  you 
concerning  the  condition  of  me  his  wife; 
and  I  wish  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  re- 
present to  him,  for  he  is  not  ill-natured, 
and  reads  you  much,  that  the  moment  I 
hear  the  door  shut  after  him,  I  throw  my- 
self upon  my  bed,  and  drown  the  child  he 
i  s  so  fond  of  with  my  tears,  and  often  frighten 
it  with  my  cries;  that  I  curse  mv  being;  that 
I  run  to  my  glass  all  over  bathed  in  sorrows, 
and  help  the  utterance  of  mv  inward  an- 
Kuish  by  beholding  the  gush  of  my  own  ca- 
lamities as  my  tears  fall  from  my  eyes. 
This  looks  like  an  imagined  picture  to  tell 
vmi,  but  indeed  this  is  one  of  my  pastimes. 
Hitherto  I  have  only  told  you  the  general 
temper  of  my  mind,  but  how  shall  I  give 
you  an  account  of  the  distraction  of  it? 
Could  you  but  conceive  how  cruel  I  am  one 
moment  in  my  resentment,  and  at  the  en- 
duing minute,  when  I  place  him  in  the  con- 
dition my  anger  would  bring  him  to,  how 
compassionate;  it  would  give  you  some  no- 
tion how  miserable  I  am,  and  how  little  I 
deserve  it  When  I  remonstrate  with  the 
greatest  gentleness  that  is  possible  against 
unhandsome  appearances,  and  that  married 

Eerrsons  arc  under  particular  rules;  when 
e  is  in  the  best  humour  to  receive  this,  I 
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im  answered  onh  .  That  I  expose  my  own 
reputation  and  sense  if  I  appear  jealous.  I 
wish,  good  sir,  you  would  take  this  into 
serious  consideration,  and  admonish  hus- 
bands and  wives,  what  terms  they  ought  to 
keep  towards  each  other.  Your  thoughts 
on  this  important  subject  will  have  the 
greatest  reward,  that  which  descends  on 
such  as  feel  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted. 
Give  me  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  your 
unfortunate  humble  servant, 

•CELINDA.' 

I  had  it  in  my  thoughts,  before  I  received 
the  letter  of  this  lady,  to  consider  this  dread- 
ful passion  in  the  mind  of  a  woman:  and  the 
smart  she  seems  to  feel  does  not  abate  the 
inclination  I  had  to  recommend  to  husbands 
a  more  regular  behaviour,  than  to  give  the 
most  exquisite  of  torments  to  those  who 
love  them,  nay  whose  torments  would  be 
abated  if  they  did  not  love  them. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  little  is 
made  of  this  inexpressible  injury,  and  how 
easily  men  get  into  a  habit  of  being  least 
agreeable,  where  they  arc  most  obliged  to 
be  so.  But  this  subject  deserves  a  distinct 
speculation,  and  1  shall  observe  for  a  day 
or  two  the  behaviour  of  two  or  three  happy 
pairs  I  am  acquainted  with,  before  I  pre- 
tend to  make  a  system  of  conjugal  morality. 
I  design  in  the  first  place  to  go  a  few  miles 
out  of  town,  and  there  I  know  where  to 
meet  one  who  practises  all  the  parts  of  a 
fine  gentleman  in  the  duty  of  an  husband. 
When  he  was  a  bachelor  much  business 
made  him  particularly  negligent  in  his  ha- 
bit; but  now  there  is  no  young  lover  living 
so  exact  in  the  care  of  his  person.  One  who 
asked,  Why  he  was  so  long  washing  his 
mouth,  and  so  delicate  in  tne  choice  and 
wearing  of  his  linen?  was  answered,  "  Be- 
cause there  is  a  woman  of  merit  obliged  to 
receive  me  kindly,  and  I  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  make  her  inclination  go 
along  with  her  duty." 

If  a  man  would  give  himself  leave  to 
think,  he  would  not  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  expect  debauchery  and  innocence  could 
live  in  commerce  together;  or  hope  that 
flesh  and  blood  is  capable  of  so  strict  an  al- 
legiance as  that  a  fine  woman  must  go  on  to 
improve  herself  till  she  is  as  good  and  im- 
passive as  an  angel,  only  to  preserve  fidc- 
litv  to  a  brute  and  a  satyr.  The  lady  who 
desires  me  for  her  sake  to  end  one  of  my 
papers  with  the  following  letter,  I  am  per- 
suaded, thinks  such  a  perseverance  very 
impracticable. 

'Husband, — Stay  more  at  home.  I  know 
where  you  visited  at  seven  of  the  clock  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  colonel,  whom  you 
chareed  me  to  see  no  more,  is  in  town. 

T.       '  MARTHA  HOUSEWIFE.' 


No.  179.]    Tuesday,  Se/ttrmber  25,  1711. 

Onturir  wninrwn  agitant  exprrtia  (raffia: 
Celai  prxtcreuni  auitera  pocmatu  RharaoM. 
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i  Mitt  p  inrtiim  qui  tnlacult  utile  dulcl, 
Lcelort-in  deicctfndo,  pariterque  monendo. 

H»r  Jtrt  Pott.  v.  ill. 

Old  ace  in  only  fond  «f  moral  truth. 
Lecture*  too  grave  diwfunt  aspiring  youth ; 
Brit  be  who  blend*  instruction  with  delight, 
Winn  every  reader,  nor  in  vain  shall  write. — P. 

1  may  cant  my  readers  under  two  general 
divisions,  the  mercurial  and  the  saturnine. 


If  what  I  have  here  said  does  not  recom- 
mend, it  will  at  least  excuse,  the  variety  of 
my  speculations.  I  would  not  willingly 
laugh  but  in  order  to  instruct,  or  if  I  some- 
times fail  in  this  point,  when  my  mirth 
ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never  cease 
to  be  innocent.  A  scrupulous  conduct  in 
this  particular,  has,  perhaps,  more  merit 


The  first  are  the  gay  part  of  my  disciples;  in  it  than  the  generality  of  readers  imagine; 
who  require  speculations  of  wit  and  humour,  did  they  know  how  many  thoughts  occur  in 


the  others  arc  those  of  a  more  solemn  an^ 
sober  turn,  who  find  no  pleasure  but  in  pa- 
pers of  morality  and  sound  sense.  The 
former  call  every  thing  that  is  serious,  stu- 
pid; the  latter  look  upon  every  thing  as  im- 
pertinent that  is  ludicrous.  Were  I  always 
grave,  one  half  of  mv  readers  would  fall  off 
from  me:  were  I  always  mem,  I  should 
lose  the  other.    I  make  it  therefore  my  en- 


a  point  of  humour,  which  a  discreet  author 
in  modesty  suppresses;  how  many  strokes 
of  raillery  present  themselves,  which,  could 
not  fail  to  please  the  ordinary  taste  of  man- 
kind, but  are  stifled  in  their  birth  by  reason 
of  some  remote  tendency  which  they  carry 
in  them  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  those  who 
read  them;  did  they  know  how  many 
glances  of  ill-nature  are  industriously  avoid- 


deavour  to  find  out  entertainments  of  both  ed  for  fear  of  doing  injury  to  the  reputation 
kinds,  and  hy  that  means,  perhaps,  consult  j  of  another,  they  would  be  apt  to  think  kindly 
the  good  of  both,  more  than  I  should  do,  did  of  those  writers  who  endeavour  to  make 
I  always  write  to  the  particular  taste  of  themselves  diverting  without  being  imrao- 
either.  As  they  neither  of  them  know  what  ral.  One  may  apply  to  these 
I  proceed  upon,  the  sprightly  reader,  who  passage  in  Waller: 
takes  up  mv  paper  in  order  to  be  diverted, 
very  often  finds  himself  engaged  unawares 
in  a  serious  and  profitable  course  of  think- 
ing; as,  on  the  contrary,  the  thoughtful 
man,  who  perhaps  may  hope  to  find  some- 
thing solid,  and  full  of  deep  reflection,  is 
very  often  insensibly  betrayed  into  a  fit  of 

^Th  a  W°r?'  >f  Til01"  d7n!  Sard  to  the  public,  but  with  an  eye  to  my 
my  entertainment  without  knowinK  his  bill  £art5cu,ar  co-respondent,  who  has"  sent  me 


PneU  low  half  the  praise  thev  would  harp  rot. 
Were  it  Init  known  what  they  dtacroeUy  blot. 

As  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  be  a  wit,, 
with  all  the  above-mentioned  liberties,  it 
requires  some  genius  and  invention  to  nr>- 
pear  such  without  them. 

What  I  have  here  said  is  not  onlv  in  re- 


of  fare,  and  has  therefore  at  least  the  plea 
sure  of  hoping  there  may  be  a  dish  to  his 
palate. 

I  must  confess,  were  I  left  to  myself,  I 
should  rather  aim  at  instructing  than  divert- 
ing; but  if  we  will  be  useful  to  the  world,  we 
must  take  it  as  we  find  it  Authors  of  pro- 
fessed severity  discourage  the  looser  part  of 
mankind  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
their  writings.  A  man  must  have  virtue  in 
him,  before  he  will  enter  upon  the  reading 
of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetus.  The  very  title 
of  a  moral  treatise  has  something  in  it  aus- 
tere and  shocking  to  the  careless  and  incon- 
siderate. 

For  this  reason  several  unthinking  per- 
sons fall  in  my  way,  who  would  give  no 
attention  to  lectures  delivered  with  a  reli- 
gious seriousness  or  a  philosophic  gravity. 
They  arc  ensnared  into  sentiments  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  when  they  do  not  think  of 
it;  and  if  by  that  means  they  arrive  only  at 
such  a  degree  of  consideration  as  may  dis- 
pose them  to  listen  to  more  studied  and 
elaborate  discourses,  I  shall  not  think  my 
speculations  useless.  I  might  likewise  ob- 
serve, that  the  gloominess  in  which  some- 
times the  minds  of  the  best  men  are  in- 
volved, very  often  stands  in  need,  of  such 
little  incitements  to  mirth  and  laughter,  as 
are  apt  to  disperse  melancholy,  ana  put  our 
faculties  in  good  humour.  To  which  some 
will  add,  that  the  British  climate,  more  than 
any  other  makes  entertainments  of  this  na- 
in  a  manner  necessary. 


the  following  letter,  which  I  have  castrated 
in  some  places  upon  these  considerations: 

•  Sir, — Having  lately  seen  your  discourse 
upon  a  match  of  grinning,  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  you  an  account  of  a  whistling  match, 
which  with  many  others,  I  was  entertained 
with  about  three  years  since  at  the  Rath. 
The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  ablest  whistler,  that  is,  on  him 
who  could  wliistle  clearest,  and  go  through 
his  tune  without  laughing,  to  which  at  the 
same  time  he  was  provoked  by  the  an  tick 
postures  of  a  merry-ami  re  w,  who  was  to» 
stand  upon  the  stage  and  play  his  tricks  in 
the  eve  of  the  performer.  There  were  three 
competitors  for  the  guinea.  The  first  wu» 
a  ploughman  of  a  very  promising  aspect ^ 
his  features  were  steady,  and  his  muscles 
composed  in  so  inflexible  a  stupidity,  Uiat 
upon  his  first  appearance  every  one  gave 
the  guinea  for  lost  The  pickled  herring 
however  found  the  way  to  shake  him;  for 
upon  his  whistling  a  countrv  jig,  this  un- 
lucky wag  danced  to  it  with  such  variety 
of  distortions  and  grimaces,  that  the  coun- 
tryman could  not  forbear  smiling  upon  him, 
and  by  that  means  spoiled  his  whistle  and 
lost  the  prize.  a**w> 

•  The  next  that  mounted  the  stage  was  an 
under-citizen  of  the  Bath,  a  person  remark- 
able among  the  inferior  people  of  that  place 
for  his  great  wisdom,  and  his  broad  band. 
He  contracted  his  mouth  with  much 
vity,  and  that  he  might  dispose  his 
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be  more  serious  than  ordinary,  l>egan  the 
tunc  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood.  He 
went  through  part  of  it  with  good  success, 
.when  on  a  sudden  the  wit  at  his  elbow,  who 
had  appeared  wonderfully  grave  and  atten- 
tive for  some  time,  gave  him  a  touch  upon 
the  left  shoulder,  and  stared  him  in  the  face 
with  so  bewitching  a  grin,  that  the  whistler 
relaxed  his  fibres  into  a  kind  of  simper,  and 
at  length  hurst  out  into  an  open  laugh.  The 
third  who  entered  the  lists  was  a  footman, 
who  in  defiance  of  the  mcrry-andrew  and 
all  his  arts,  whistled  a  Scotch  rune,  and  an 
Italian  sonata,  with  so  settled  a  countenance 
that  he  bore  away  the  prize,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  some  hundreds  of  persons, 
who,  as  well  as  myself,  were  present  at  this 
trial  of  skill.  Now,  sir,  I  humbly  conceive, 
whatever  you  have  determined  of  the  grin- 
ners,  the  whistlers  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
not  only  as  their  art  is  practised  without 
distortion,  but  as  it  improves  country  mu- 
sic, promotes  gravity,  and  teaches  ordinary 
people  to  keep  their  countenances,  if  they 
see  any  thing  ridiculous  in  their  betters:  be- 
sides that  it  seems  an  entertainment  very 
particularly  adapted  to  the  Bath,  as  it  is 
usual  for  a  rider  to  whistle  to  his  horse 
when  he  would  make  his  water  pass.  I 
am,  sir,  &c 

*  POSTSCRIPT. 

'  After  having  despatched  these  two  im- 
portant points  of  grinning  and  whistling,  I 
hope  ycu  will  oblige  the  world  with  some 
reflections  upon  yawning,  as  I  have  seen  it 
practised  on  a  twelfth-night,  among  other 
Christmas  gambols,  at  the  house  of  a  very 
worthy  gentleman,  who  always  entertains 
his  tenants  at  that  time  of  the  year.  The] 
yawn  for  a  Cheshire  cheese,  and  begin 
about  midnight,  when  the  whole  company 
is  disposed  to  be  drowsy.  He  that  yawns 
widest,  and  at  the  same  time  so  naturally 
as  to  produce  the  most  yawns  among  the 
spectators,  carries  home  the  cheese.  If  you 
handle  this  subject  as  you  ought,  I  question 
not  but  your  paper  will  set  half  the  king- 
dom a-yawning,  though  I  dare  promise  you 
it  will  never  make  any  body  fall  asleep.' 

L. 


No.  180.]  Hednetday,  September  26,  1711. 


-Deliranl  reje*,  plectuntur  Arhirl. 

Ilor.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  ii. 


The  monarch's  folly  make*  the  people  rue.— P. 

The  following  letter  has  so  much  weight 
and  good  sense,  that  I  cannot  forbear  insert- 
ing it,  though  it  relates  to  a  hardened  sin- 
ner whom  I  have  very  little  hopes  of  re- 
forming, viz.  Lewis  XIV.  of  France. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — Amidst  the  variety 
of  subjects  of  which  you  have  treated,  1 
could  wish  it  had  fallen  in  your  way,  to  ex- 
pose the  ▼amitv  of  conquests.  This  thought 
would  naturally  lead  one  to  the  French 
king,  who  has  been  generally  esteemed  the 


greatest  conqueror  of  our  age,  till  her  ma- 
jesty's armies  had  torn  from  him  so  many 
of  his  countries,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
fruit  of  all  his  former  victories.  For  mv 
own  part,  if  I  were  to  draw  his  picture,  I 
should  be  for  taking  him  no  lower  than  to 
the  peace  of  Rvswick,  just  at  the  end  of  his 
triumphs,  and  before  his  reverse  of  fortune: 
and  even  then  I  should  not  forbear  thinking 
his  ambition  had  been  vain,  and  unprofit- 
able to  himself  and  his  people. 

■  As  for  himself,  it  is  certain  he  can  have 
gained  nothing  by  his  conquests,  if  they 
have  not  rendered  him  master  of  more  sub- 
jects, more  riches,  or  greater  power.  What 
I  shall  be  able  to  offer  upon  these  heads,  I 
resolve  to  submit  to  your  consideration. 

*  To  begin  then  with  his  increase  of  sub- 
jects. From  the  time  he  came  of  age,  and 
has  been  a  manager  for  himself,  all  the 
people  he  had  acquired  were  such  only  as 
ne  had  reduced  by  his  wars,  and  were  left 
in  his  possession  by  the  peace;  he  had  con- 
quered not  above  one-third  part  of  Flan- 
ders, and  consequently  no  more  than  one- 
third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  pro- 
vince. 

« About  one  hundred  vcars  ago  the  houses 
in  that  country  were  all  numbered,  and  by 
a  just  computation  the  inhabitants  of  all 
sorts  could  not  then  exceed  750,000  souls. 
And  if  any  man  will  consider  the  desolation 
by  almost  perpetual  wars,  the  numerous 
armies  that  have  lived  almost  ever  since  at 
discretion  upon  the  people,  and  how  much 
of  their  commerce  has  been  removed  for 
more  security  to  other  places,  he  will  have 
little  reason  to  jmagine  that  their  numbers 
have  since  increased;  and  therefore  with 
one-third  part  of  that  province  that  prince 
can  have  gained  no  more  than  one-third 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  or  250,000  new  sub- 
jects, even  though  it  should  be  supposed 
thev  were  all  contented  to  live  still  in  their 
native  country,  and  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  a  new  master. 

'  The  fertility  of  this  province,  its  con- 
venient situation  for  trade  and  commerce, 
its  capacity  i<  r  furnishing  employment  and 
subsistence  to  great  numbers,  and  the  vast 
armies  that  have  been  maintained  here, 
make  it  credible  that  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  Flanders  are  equal  to  all  his  other 
conquests;  and  consequently  by  all,  he  can- 
not nave  gained  more  than  750,000  new 
subjects,  men,  women,  and  children,  espe- 
cially if  a  deduction  shall  be  made  of  such 
as  have  retired  from  the  conqueror,  to  live 
under  their  old  masters. 

4  It  is  time  now  to  set  his  loss  against  his 
profit,  and  to  show  for  the  new  subjects  he 
had  acquired,  how  many  old  ones  he  had 
lost  in  the  acquisition.  I  think  that  in  his 
wars  he  has  seldom  brought  less  into  the 
field  in  all  places  than  300, u 00  fighting 
men,  besides  what  have  been  left  in  garri- 
sons: and  I  think  the  common  computation 
is,  that  of  an  army,  at  the  end  of  a  cam- 
paign, without  sieges  or  battles,  scarce  four- 
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i  can  be  mustered  of  those  that  came 
into  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
His  wars  at  several  times,  until  the  last 
peace,  have  held  about  twenty  years;  and 
if  40,000  yearly  lost,  or  a  fifth  part  of  his 
armies,  are  to  be  multiplied  bv  twenty,  he 
cannot  have  lost  less  than  800,000  of  his 
old  subjects,  and  all  able-bodied  men;  a 
greater  number  than  the  new  subjects  he 
had  acquired. 

' But  this  loss  is  not  all.  Providence  scems^ 
to  have  equally  divided  the  whole  mass  of 
mankind  into  different  sexes,  that  every 
woman  may  have  her  husband,  and  that 
both  may  equally  contribute  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species.  It  follows  then, 
that  for  all  the  men  that  have  been  lost,  as 
many  women  must  have  lived  single,  and  it 
but  charity  to  believe,  they  have  not 
:  all  the  service  they  were  capable  of 
g  in  their  generation.  In  so  long  a 
course  of  years  great  part  of  them  must 
have  died,  and  all  the  rest  must  go  off  at 
last,  without  leaving  any  representatives 
behind.  By  this  account  ne  must  have  lost 
not  only  800,000  subjects,  but  double  that 
number,  and  all  the  increase  that  was  rea- 
sonably to  be  expected  from  it 

'It  is  said  in  the  last  war  there  was  a 
famine  in  his  kingdom,  which  swept  away 
two  millions  of  his  people.  This  is  hardlv 
credible.  If  the  loss  was  only  of  one-fifth 
part  of  that  sum,  it  was  very  great.  But  it  I 
is  no  wonder  there  should  be  famine,  where  | 
so  much  of  the  people's  substance  is  taken 
away  for  the  king's  use,  that  they  have  not 
sufficient  left  to  provide  against  accidents; 
where  so  many  of  the  men  arc  taken  from 
the  plough  to  serve  the  king  in  his  wars, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  tillage  is  left  to  the 
weaker  hands  of  so  many  women  and  chil- 
dren. Whatever  was  the  loss,  it  must  un- 
doubtedly be  placed  to  the  account  of  his 
ambition. 

*  And  so  must  also  the  destruction  or  ban- 
ishment of  3  or  400,000  of  his  reformed 
subjects;  he  could  have  no  other  reasons 
for  valuing  those  lives  so  very  cheap  but 
only  to  recommend  himself  to  the  bigotry 
of  the  Spanish  nation. 

*  How  should  there  be  industry  in  a  coun- 
try where  all  property  is  precarious?  What 
subject  will  sow  his  land,  that  his  prince 
may  reap  the  whole  harvest?  Parsimony 
ana  frugality  must  be  strangers  to  such  a 
people;  for  will  any  man  save  to-day,  what 
he  has  reason  to  fear  will  be  taken  from 
kim  to-morrow  *  And  where  is  the  en- 
couragement for  marrying?  Will  any  man 
think  of  raising  children,  without  any  as- 
surance of  clothing  for  their  backs,  or  so 
much  as  food  for  their  bellies?  And  thus  by 
his  fatal  ambition,  he  must  have  lessened 
the  number  of  his  subjects,  not  only  by 
•laughter  and  destruction;  but  by  prevent- 
ing their  very  births,  he  has  done  as  much 
as  was  possible  towards  destroying  posterity 


Is  this  then  the  great,  the  invincible 


Lewis?  This  the  immortal  man,  the  tout 
fiumant,  or  the  almighty,  as  his  flatterers 
have  called  him?  IS  this  the  man  that  is  so 
celebrated  for  his  conquests?  For  every 
subject  he  has  acquired,  has  he  not  lost 
three  that  were  his  inheritance?  Are  not 
his  troops  fewer,  and  those  neither  so  well 
fed,  clothed,  or  paid,  as  they  were  formerly, 
though  he  has  now  so  much  greater  cause 
to  exert  himself?  and  what  can  be  the  rea- 
son of  all  this,  but  that  his  revenue  is  a  great 
deal  less,  his  subjects  are  either  poorer,  or 
not  so  many  to  be  plundered  by  constant 
taxes  for  his  use? 

1  It  is  well  for  him  he  had  found  out  a  way 
to  steal  a  kingdom;*  if  he  had  gone  on  con- 
quering as  he  did  before,  his  ruin  had  been 
long  since  finished.  This  brings  to  my  mind 
a  saying  of  King  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  a 
second  time  beat  the  Romans  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  was  complimented  by  his  gene- 
rals: "Yes,"  says  he,  "such  another  vic- 
tory and  I  am  quite  undone."  And  since  I 
have  mentioned  Pvrrhus  I  will  end  with  a 
very  good,  though  known,  story  of  this  am- 
bitious madman.  When  he  had  shown  the 
utmost  fondness  for  his  expedition  against 
the  Romans,  Cyneas,  his  chief  minister, 
asked  him  what' he  proposed  to  himself  by 
this  war?  "  Why,"  savs  Pyrrhus,  "  to  con- 
quer the  Romans,  and  reduce  all  Italy  to 
my  obedience."  •'What  then?"  says  Cy- 
neas. "To  pass  over  into  Sicily,  says 
Pyrrhus,  "and  then  all  the  Sicilians  must 
be  our  subjects."  "And  what  does  your 
majesty  intend  next?"  "Why  truly,"  savs 
the  king,  "  to  conquer  Carthage,  and  make 
mvself  master  of  all  Africa."  "  And  what, 
sir,"  says  the  minister,  "  is  to  be  the  end  of 
all  your  expeditions?"  "  Why  then,"  savs 
the  king,  "  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  we  will 
sit  down  to  good  wine."  "  How,  sir,"  re- 
plied Cyneas,  "  to  better  than  we  have  now 
before  us?  Have  we  not  already  as  much  as 
we  can  drink?" 

'Riot  and  excess  are  not  the  becoming 
characters  of  princes;  but  if  Pyrrhus  and 
Lewis  had  deoouched  like  Viti-llius,  thev 
had  been  less  hurtful  to  their  jteople.  Yowr 
humble  servant, 

T.  « PH1LARITHMUS.* 
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Hia  Ucrymis  vitam 


ultra, 
ii.  145. 


Mov'd  by  theae  tears,  wc  pity  and  protect. 

I  am  more  pleased  with  a  letter  that  i 
filled  with  touches  of  nature  than  of 
The  following  one  is  of  this  kind; 

'Sir, — Among  all  the  distresses  which 
happen  in  families,  I  do  not  remember  that 
you  have  touched  upon  the  marriage  of 
children  without  the  consent  of  their 
I  am  one  of  these 
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sons.  I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  took  the 
liberty  to  choose  for  myself ;  and  have  ever 
since  "languished  under  the  displeasure  of 
an  inexorable  father,  who,  though  he  sees 
me  happy  in  the  best  of  husbands,  and 
blessed  with  very  fine  children,  c  an  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  me.  He  was 
so  kind  to  me  before  this  unhappy  accident 
that  indeed  it  makes  mv  breach  of  duty,  in 
some  measure,  inexcusable;  and  at  the  same 
time  creates  in  me  such  a  tenderness  to- 
wards him,  that  I  love  him  above  all  things, 
and  would  die  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  I 
have  thrown  myself  at  his  feet,  and  be- 
sought him  with  tears  to  pardon  me;  but 
he  always  poshes  me  away,  and  spurns  me 
from  him.  I  have  written  several  letters  to 
him,  but  he  will  neither  open  nor  receive 
them.  About  two  years  ago  I  sent  my  little 
boy  to  him,  dressed  in  a  new  apparel;  but 
the  child  returned  to  me  crying,  because  he 
said  his  grandfather  would  not  see  him,  and 
had  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  his  house. 
My  mother  is  won  over  to  my  side,  but 
dares  not  mention  me  to  my  father,  for  fear 
of  provoking  him.  About  a  month  ago  he 
lav  sick  upon  his  bed,  and  in  great  danger 
of  his  life:  I  was  pierced  to  the  heart  at  the 
news,  and  could  not  forbear  going  to  inquire 
after  his  health.    My  mother  took  this  op- 

Sortunity  of  speaking  in  my  behalf:  she  told 
im,  with  abundance  of  tears,  that  I  was 
come  to  see  him,  that  I  could  not  speak  to 
her  for  weeping,  and  that  I  should  certainly 
break  my  heart  if  he  refused  at  that  time 
to  give  me  his  blessing,  and  be  reconciled 
to  me.  He  was  so  far  from  relenting  to- 
wards me,  that  he  bid  her  speak  no  more 
of  me,  unless  she  had  a  mind  to  disturb  him 
in  his  last  moments;  for,  sir,  you  must  know 
that  he  has  the  reputation  of  an  honest  and 
religious  man,  which  makes  mv  misfortune 
so  much  the  greater.  God  be  thanked  he  is 
since  recovered:  but  his  severe  usage  has 
given  me  such  a  blow,  that  I  shall  soon  sink 
under  it,  unless  I  may  be  relieved  by  any 
impressions  which  the  reading  of  this  in 
your  paper  may  make  upon  him.  I  am, 
sir,  &c' 

Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart  there  is  none  so 
inexcusable  as  that  of  parents  towards  their 
children.    An  obstinate,  inflexible,  unfor- 
giving temper  is  odious  upon  all  occasions; 
but  here  it  is  unnatural.  The  love,  tender- 
ness, and  compassion,  which  are  apt  to 
arise  in  us  towards  those  who  depend  upon 
us,  is  that  by  which  the  whole  world  of  life 
is  upheld.   The  Supreme  Being,  by  the 
transcendent  excellency  and  goodness  of 
his  nature,  extends  his  mercy  towards  all 
his  works;  and  because  his  creatures  have 
not  such  a  spontaneous  benevolence,  and 
compassion  towards  those  who  are  under 
their  care  and  protection,  he  has  implanted 
in  them  an  instinct,  that  supplies  the  place 
of  this  inherent  goodness.    I  have  illus- 
trated this  kind  of  instinct  in  former  papers, 
and  have  shown  how  it  runs  through  all  the 


species  of  brute  creatures,  as  indeed  the 
whole  animal  creation  subsists  by  it. 

This  instinct  in  man  is  more  general  and 
uncircum  scribed  than  in  brutes,  as  being 
enlarged  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  duty. 
For  if  we  consider  ourselves  attentively, 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  not  only  inclined 
to  love  those  who  descend  from  us,  but  that 
we  bear  a  kind  of  rr*n*,  or  natural  affec- 
tion, to  every  thing  which  relies  upon  ns 
for  its  good  and  preservation.  Dependence 
is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity,  and  a 
greater  incitement  to  tenderness  and  pity, 
than  any  (thcr  motive  whatsoever. 

The  man,  therefore,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing anv  passion  or  resentment,  can  over- 
come this  powerful  instinct,  and  extinguish 
natural  affection,  debases  his  mind  even 
below  brutality;  frustrates,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies  the  great  design  of  Providence, 
and  strikes  out  of  his  nature  one  of  the  most 
divine  principles  that  is  planted  in  it. 

Among  innumerable  arguments  which 
might  be  brought  against  such  an  unrea- 
sonable proceeding,  1  shall  only  insist  on 
one.  YVe  make  it  the  condition  of  our  for- 
giveness that  we  forgive  others.  In  our 
very  prayers  we  desire  no  more  than  to  be 
treated  by  this  kind  of  retaliation.  The  case 
therefore  before  us  seems  to  be  what  they 
call  a  'case  in  point;'  the  relation  between 
the  child  and  father,  being  what  comes 
nearest  to  that  between  a  creature  and  its 
Creator.  If  the  father  is  inexorable  to  the 
child  who  has  offended,  let  the  offence  be 
of  never  so  high  a  nature,  how  will  he  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  Supreme  Being,  under 
the  tender  appellation  of  a  Father,  and  de- 
sire of  him  such  a  forgiveness  as  he  himself 
refuses  to  grant? 

To  this  I  might  add  many  other  religious, 
as  well  as  many  prudential  considerations; 
but  if  the  last-mentioned  motive  does  not 
prevail,  I  despair  of  succeeding  bv  any 
other,  and  shall  therefore  conclude  mv 
paper  with  a  very  remarkable  story,  which.' 
is  recorded  in  an  old  chronicle  published 
by  Freher,  among  the  writers  of  the  Ger- 
man history. 

Eginhart,  who  was  secretary  to  Charles 
the  Great,  became  exceeding  popular  by 
his  behaviour  in  that  post.  His  great  abili- 
ties gained  him  the  favour  of  his  master, 
and  the  esteem  of  the  whole  court.  Imma, 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was  so  pleased 
with  his  person  and  conversation,  that  .she 
fell  in  love  with  him.  As  she  was  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age,  Eginhart 
answered  her  with  a  more  than  equal  re- 
turn of  passion.  They  stifled  their  flames 
for  some  time,  under  "apprehension  of  the 
fatal  consequences  that  might  ensue.  Eg- 
inhart at  length,  resolved  to  hazard  all, 
rather  than  live  deprived  of  one  whom 
his  heart  was  so  much  set  upon,  conveyed 
himself  one  night  into  the  princess's  apart- 
ment, and  knocking  gently  at  the  door,  was 
admitted  as  a  person  who  had  something  to 
communicate  to  her  from  the  emperor.  He 
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was  with  her  in  private  most  part  of  the 
night;  but  upon  his  preparing  to  go  away 
about  break  of  day,  he  observed  that  there 
had  fallen  a  great  snow  during  his  stay  with 
the  princess.  This  very  much  perplexed 
him,  lest  the  prints  of  bis  feet  in  the  snow 
might  make  discoveries  to  the  king,  who 
often  used  to  visit  his  daughter  in  the  morn- 
ing.   He  acquainted  the  princess  Imma 
with  his  fears;  who,  after  some  consulta- 
tions upon  the  matter,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  let  her  carry  him  through  the  snow  upon 
her  own  shoulders.    It  happened,  that  the 
emperor,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  was  at 
that  time  up  and  walking  in  his  chamber, 
when  upon  looking  through  the  window  he 
perceived  his  daughter  tottering  under  her 
burden,  and  carrying  his  first  minister 
across  the  snow;  which  she  had  no  sooner 
done,  but  she  returned  again  with  the  ut- 
most speed  to  her  own  apartment.  The 


respondents,  two  of  which  you  shall  have 
as  follows: 

'Mr.  Spectator, — It  is  wonderful  to 
me  that  among  the  many  enormities  which 
you  have  treated  of,  you  have  not  men- 
tioned that  of  wenching,  and  particularly 
the  ensnaring  part.  I  mean  that  it  is  a 
thing  verv  fit  for  your  pen,  to  expose  the 
villany  of  the  practice  of  deluding  women. 
You  are  to  know,  sir,  that  I  myself  am  a 
woman  who  have  been  one  of  the  unhappy 
that  have  fallen  into  this  misfortune,  and 
that  by  the  insinuation  of  a  very  worthless 
fellow  "who  served  others  in  the  same  man- 
ner, both  before  my  ruin,  and  since  that 
time.  I  had,  as  soon  as  the  rascal  left  me, 
so  much  indignation  and  resolution,  as  not 
to  go  upon  the  town,  as  the  phrase  is,  but 
took  to  work  for  my  living  in  an  obscure 
place,  out  of  the  knowledge  of  all  with 


emperor  was  extremely  troubled  and  asto-  whom  I  was  before  acquainted. 


nished  at  this  accident:  but  resolved  to 
speak  nothing  of  it  until  a  proper  opportu- 
nity. In  the  mean  time,  Eginhart  knowing 
that  what  he  had  done  could  not  be  long  3 
secret,  determined  to  retire  from  court; 
and  in  order  to  it,  begged  the  emperor  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  dismiss  him,  pre- 
tending a  kind  of  discontent  at  his  not  hav- 
ing been  rewarded  for  his  long  services. 
The  emperor  would  not  give  a  direct  an- 
swer to  his  petition,  but  told  him  he  would 
think  of  it,  and  appointed  a  certain  day 
when  he  would  let  nim  know  his  pleasure. 
He  then  called  together  the  most  faithful 
of  his  counsellors,  and  acquainting  them 
with  his  secretary's  crime,  asked  them 
their  advice  in  so  delicate  an  affair.  The 
most  of  them  gave  their  opinion,  that  the 


1  It  is  the  ordinary  practice  and  business 
of  life,  with  a  set  of  idle  fellows  about  this 
town,  to  write  letter^,  send  messages,  and 
form  appointments  with  little  raw  unthink- 
ing girls,  and  leave  them  after  possession 
of  them,  without  any  mercy,  to  shame,  in- 
famy, poverty,  and  disease.  Were  you  to 
reaa  the  nauseous  impertinences  which  are 
written  on  these  occasions,  and  to  see  the 
silly  creatures  sighing  over  them,  it  could 
not  but  be  matter  of  mirth  as  well  as  pit)-. 
A  little  'prentice  girl  of  mine  has  been  for 
some  time  applied  to  by  an  Irish  fellow, 
who  dresses  very  fine,  and  struts  in  a  laced 
coat,  and  is  the  admiration  of  seamstresses 
who  are  under  age  in  town.  Ever  since  I 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  matter,  I 
have  debarred  my  'prentice  from  pen,  ink, 


person  could  not  be  too  severely  punished,  )  and  paper.   But  the  other  day  he  bespoke 


who  had  thus  dishonoured  his  master.  I 
the  whole  debute,  the  emperor  declared  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  Es^inhart's  punish- 
ment would  rather  increase  than  diminish 
the  shame  of  his  family,  and  that  therefore 


some  cravats  of  me:  I  went  out  of  the  shop, 
and  left  his  mistress  to  put  them  up  in  a 
band -box,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  him  when 
his  man  called.  When  I  came  into  the 
shop  again,  I  took  occasion  to  send  her 
away,  ami  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  box 


he  thought  it  the  most  advisable  to  wear 

out  the  memory  of  the  fact,  by  marrying )  written  these  words,  M  Why  would  you  ruin 
him  to  his  daughter.  Accordingly,  Egin-  a  harmless  creature  that  loves  you?  Then 
hart  was  called  in,  and  acquainted  by  the  in  the  lid,  "There  is  no  resisting  Stre- 
emperor,  that  he  should  no  longer  have  phon."  I  searched  a  little  further,  and  found 
any  pretence  of  complaining  his  services  J  in  the  rim  of  the  box,  "  At  eleven  o'clock 
were  not  rewarded,  for  that  the  princess 
Imma  should  be  given  him  in  marriage, 
with  a  dower  suitable  to  her  quality;  which 
was-  soon  after  performed  accordingly.  L. 

Pox  ,  pi» 

No.  182.]    Friday,  Sr/itrmber  28,  1711. 


at  night  come  in  a  hackney-coach  at  the 
end  of  our  street."  Tlus  was  enough  to 
alarm  me;  I  sent  away  the  things,  ana  took 
my  measures  accordingly.  An  hour  cr  two 
before  the  appointed  time  I  examined  my 
young  lady,  and  found  her  trunk  stuffed 
with  impertinent  letters  and  an  old  scroll 
of  parchment  in  Latin,  which  her  lover  had 
sent  her  as  a  settlement  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  Among  other  things,  there  was  also 
the  best  lace  I  had  in  my  shop  to  make 
As  all  parts  of  human  life  come  under  him  a  present  for  cravats.  I  was  very  glad 
my  observation,  my  reader  must  not  make  of  this  last  circumstance,  because  I  could 
uncharitable  inferen  ces  from  my  speaking  very'  conscientiously  swear  against  him  that 
knowingly  of  that  sort  of  crime  which  is  at  he  had  enticed  my  servant  away,  and  was 
treated  of.  He  will,  I  hope,  sup-  her  accomplice  in"  robbing  me:  I  procured 
I  know  it  only  from  the  letters  of  cor-  I  a  warrant  against  him  accordingly.  Every 


Juv.  Sat.  vi.  180. 
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thing  was  now  prepared,  and  the  tender 
hour  of  love  approaching,  I  who  had  acted 
for  myself  in  my  youth  the  same  senseless 
part,  knew  how  to  manage  accordingly; 
therefore,  after  having  locked  up  my  maid, 
and  not  being  so  much  unlike  her  in  height 
and  shape,  as  in  a  huddled  way  not  to  p.^s 
for  her,  I  delivered  the  bundle  designed  to 
be  carried  off,  to  her  lover's  man,  who  came 
with  the  signal  to  receive  them.  Thus  I 
followed  after  to  the  coach,  where,  when  I 
.saw  his  master  take  them  in,  I  cried  out, 
Thieves!  Thieves!  and  the  constable  with 
his  attendants  seized  my  expecting  lover. 
1  kept  mvself  unobserved  until  I  saw  the 
crowd  sufficiently  increased,  and  then  aj>- 
I>earcd  to  declare  the  goods  to  be  mine; 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  my  man  of 
mode  put  into  the  round-house,  with  the 
stolen  wares  by  him,  to  be  produced  in 
evidence  against  him  the  next  morning. 
This  matter  is  notoriously  known  to  be 
fact;  and  1  have  been  contented  to  save  my 
'prentice,  and  to  take  a  year's  rent  of  this 
mortified  lover,  not  to  appear  farther  in 
the  matter.  This  was  some  penance;  but, 
sir,  is  this  enough  for  villany  of  much  more 
pernicious  consequence  than  the  trifles  for 
which  he  was  to  have  been  indicted?  Should 
not  you,  and  all  men  of  any  parts  or  honour, 
put  things  upon  so  right  a  foot,  as  that  such 
a  rascal  should  not  laugh  at  the  imputation 
of  what  he  was  reallv  guilty,  and  dread 
being  accused  of  that  for  which  he  was  ar- 
rested? 

4  In  a  word,  sir,  it  is  in  the  power  of  you, 
and  such  as  I  hope  you  are,  to  make  it  as 
infamous  to  rob  a  poor  creature  of  her 
honour  as  her  clothes.  I  leave  this  to  your 
consideration,  only  take  leave  (which  I 
cannot  do  without  sighing,)  to  remark  to 
ou,  that  if  this  had  been  the  sense  of  man- 
ind  thirty  years  ago,  I  should  have  avoided 
a  life  spent  in  poverty  and  shame.  1  am, 
sir,  your  humble  servant, 

•  ALICE  TURK ADNEKDLE.' 

'  Round-house,  Sept.  9. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  man  of  plea- 
sure al>out  town,  but  by  the  stupidity  of  a 
dull  rogue  of  a  justice  of  peace,  and  an  in- 
solent constable,  upon  the  oath  of  an  old 
harridan,  am  imprisoned  here  for  theft, 
when  I  designed  only  fornication.  The 
midnight  magistrate  as  he  conveyed  me 
along,  hsjd  you  in  his  mouth,  and  said,  this 
would  make  a  pure  story  for  the  Spectator. 
I  hope,  sir,  you  won't  pretend  to  wit,  and 
take  the  part  of  dull  rogues  of  business. 
The  world  is  so  altered  of  late  years,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  who  would  knock 
down  a  watchman  in  my  behalf,  but  I  was 
carried  off  with  as  much  triumph  as  if  I 
had  been  a  pick-pocket    At  this  rate, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  the  wit  and  humour 
in  the  world.    The  time  was  when  all  the 
honest  whoremongers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood would  have  rose  against  the  cuckolds 
in  my  rescue.    If  fornication  is  to  be  scan- 


|  dalous,  half  the  fine  things  that  have  been 
writ  by  most  of  the  wits  of  the  last  age 
may  be  burned  by  the  common  hangm;u». 
Harkee,  Mr.  Spec,  do  not  be  queer;  after 
having  done  some  things  pretty  well,  don't 
begin  to  write  at  that  rate  that  no  gentle- 
man can  read  thee.  Be  true  to  love,  and 
burn  vour  Seneca.  You  do  not  expect  me 
to  write  my  name  from  hence,  but  I  am 
your  unknown  humble,  Sec,'  T. 


No.  18.1]  Saturday,  September  29,  1711. 

lf/nir  V  tvr,  o i  >.»/<i r,  *>.tiin  >.vi«r»f  ii<. — Htsiod. 

Sinn-time*  fair  truth  in  fiction  wt>  diagiiiae ; 
.  Souk  tim  •«  prtBMit  her  naked  to  mm  *  eyes. 

Fa3LF.s  were  the  first  pieces  of  wit  that 
made  their  appearance  in  the  world,  and 
have  been  still  highly  valued,  not  only  in 
times  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  but  among 
the  most  polite  ages  of  mankind.  Jot  ham's 
fable  of  the  trees*  is  the  oldest  that  is  ex- 
tant, and  as  beautiful  as  anv  which  have 
been  made  since  that  time.  Nathan's  fable 
of  the  poor  man  and  his  lambf  is  likewise 
more  ancient  than  any  that  is  extant,  be- 
sides the  above-mentioned,  and  had  so  good 
an  effect,  as  to  convey  instruction  to  the  ear 
of  a  king  without  offending  it,  and  to  bring 
the  man  after  Ciod's  own  heart  to  a  right 
sense  of  his  guilt  and  his  duty.  We  find 
/Esop  in  the  most  distant  ages  of  Greece; 
and  if  we  look  into  the  very  beginning  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Romc,$  we  see  a 
mutiny  among  the  common  people  appeas- 
ed bv  a  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  limbs, 
which  was  indeed  very  proper  to  gain  the 
attention  of  an  incensed  nibble,  at  a  time 
when  perhaps  they  would  have  torn  to 
pieces  amy  man  who  had  preached  the 
same  doctrine  to  them  in  an  open  and  direct 
manner.  As  fables  took  their  birth  in  the 
very  infancy  of  learning,  they  never  flour- 
ished more  than  when  learning  was  at  its 
greatest  height.  To  justify  this  assertion, 
I  shall  put  my  reader  in  mind  of  Horace, 
the  greatest  wit  and  critic  in  the  Augustan 
age;  and  of  Boileau,  the  most  correct  poet 
among  the  moderns;  not  to  mention  La 
Fontaine,  who  by  this  way  of  writing  is 
come  more  into  vogue  than  any  other  au- 
thor of  our  times. 

The  fables  I  have  here  mentioned  are 
raised  altogether  upon  brutes  and  vegeta- 
bles, with  some  of  our  own  species  mixed 
among  them,  when  the  moral  hath  so  re- 
quired. But  besides  this  kind  of  fable,  there 
is  another  in  which  the  actors  are  passions, 
virtues,  vices,  and  other  imaginary  persons 
of  the  like  nature.  Some  of  the  ancient 
critics  will  have  it,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey of  Homer  are  fables  of  this  nature;  and 
that  the  several  names  of  fcods  and  heroes 
are  nothing  else  but  the  affections  of  the 
mind  in  a  visible  shape  and  character. 

•  Judge*  i*.  8— Ji  t  S  Paw  lii  1—4. 

I  Lit.  Hist  lib.  ii.  tect.  32,  Ac.  Florui,  lib.  i.  e.  23 
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Thus  they  tell  us,  that  Achilles,  in  the  first 
Iliad,  represents  anger,  or  the  irascible 
part  of  human  nature;  that  upon  drawing 
his  sword  against  his  superior  in  a  full  as- 
sembly, Pallas  is  only  another  name  for 
reason,  which  checks  and  advises  him  upon 
that  occasion;  and  at  her  first  appearance 
touches  him  upon  the  head,  that  part  of 
the  man  being  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of 
reason.  And  thus  of  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
As  for  the  Odyssey,  I  think  it  is  plain  that 
Horace  considered  it  as  one  of  these  alle- 
gorical fables,  by  the  moral  which  he  has 
given  us  of  several  parts  of  it.  The  great- 
est Italian  wits  have  applied  themselves  to 
the  writing  of  this  latter  kind  of  fables. 
Spenser's  Tain  -Queen  is  one  continued 
series  of  them  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  that  admirable  work.  If  we  look 
into  the  finest  pr* 
>,  Pk 
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come  into  any  place  without  being  followed 
by  the  other. 

It  is  possible,  that  if  Plato  had  thought  it 
proper  at  such  a  time  to  describe  Socrates 
launching  out  into  a  discourse  which  was 
not  of  a  piece  with  the  business  of  the  day, 
he  would  have  enlarged  upon  this  hint, 
and  have  drawn  it  out  into  some  beautiful 
allegory  or  fable.  But  since  he  has  not 
done  it,  I  shall  attempt  to  write  one  myself 
in  the  spirit  of  that  divine  author. 

'There  were  two  families  which  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  were  as  opposite 
to  each  other  as  light  and  darkness.  The 
one  of  them  lived  m  heaven,  and  the  other 
in  hell.  The  youngest  descendant  of  the 
first  familv  was  Pleasure,  who  was  the 


daughter  of  Happiness,  who  was  the  child 
of  Virtue,  who  was  the  offspring  of  the 
authors  of  antiquity,  '  gods.  These,  as  I  said  before,  had  their 
such  as  Cicero,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  many  habitation  in  heaven.  The  youngest  of  the 
others,  we  shall  find  that  this  was  likewise  opposite  family  was  Pain,  who  was  the  son 
their  favourite  kind  of  fable.    I  shall  onlv 


farther  observe  upon  it,  that  the  first  of 
this  sort  that  made  any  considerable  figure 
in  the  world,  was  that  of  Hercules  meeting 
with  Pleasure  and  Virtue  ;  which  was  in- 
vented by  Prodicus,  who  lived  before  So- 
crates, and  in  the  first  d awnings  of  philo- 
sophy. He  used  to  travel  through  Greece 
by  virtue  of  this  fable,  which  procured  him 
a'kind  reception  in  all  the  market  towns, 
where  he  never  failed  telling  it  as  soon  as 
he  had  gathered  an  audience  about  him. 

After  this  short  preface,  which  I  have 
made  up  of  such  materials  as  my  memory 
docs  at  present  suggest  to  me,  before  I  pre- 
sent my  reader  with  a  fable  of  this  kind, 
which  I  design  as  the  entertainment  of  the 
present  paper,  I  must  in  a  few  words  open 
the  occasion  of  it 


oppos; 

of  Misery,  who  was  the  child  of  Vice,  who 
was  the  offspring  of  the  Furies.  The  habi- 
tation of  this  race  of  beings  was  in  hell. 

'The  middle  station  of  nature  between 
these  two  opposite  extremes  was  the  earth* 
which  was  inhabited  by  creatures  of  a  mid- 
dle kind,  neither  so  virtuous  as  the  one. 
nor  so  vicious  as  the  other,  but  partaking 
of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  these  two 
opposite  families.  Jupiter  considering  that 
the  species,  commonly  called  man,  was  too 
virtuous  to  be  miserable,  and  too  vicious  to 
be  happy;  that  he  might  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  good  and  the  bad,  ordered 
the  two  voungest  of  the  above-mentioned 
families,  Pleasure,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Happiness,  and  Pain  who  was  the  son  of 
Misery,  to  meet  one  another  upon  this  part 
of  nature  which  lay  in  the  half  way  be- 


In  the  account  which  Plato  gives  us  of  twecn  them,  having  promised  to  settle  it 
the  conversation  and  behaviour  of  Socrates,  upon  them  both,  provided  they  could  agree 


the  morning  he  was  to  die,  he  tells  the  fbl 
lowing  circumstance: 

When  Socrates  his  fetters  were  knocked 
off  (as  was  usual  to  be  done  on  the  day  that 


upon  the  division  of  it,  so  as  to  share  man- 
kind between  them. 

•  Pleasure  and  Pain  were  no  sooner  met 
in  their  new  habitation,  but  they  imroe- 


the  condemned  person  was  to  be  executed)  diatelv  agreed  upon  this  point,  that  Plea- 


being  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples, 
and  laying  one  of  his  legs  over  the  other, 
in  a  very  unconcerned  posture,  he  began 
to  rub  it  where  it  had  been  galled  by  the 
iron;  and  whether  it  was  to  show  the  in- 
difference with  which  he  entertained  the 
thoughts  of  his  apnroaching  death,  or  (after 
his  usual  manner)  to  take  every  occasion 
of  philosophizing  upon  some  useful  subject, 
he  observed  the  pleasure  of  that  sensation 
which  now  arose  in  those  very  parts  of  his 
leg^  that  just  before  had  been  so  much 
pained  by  the  fetter.  Upon  this  he  reflect- 
ed on  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
general,  and  how  constantly  they  succeed 
one  another.  To  this  he  added,  that  if  a 
man  of  good  genius  for  a  fable  were  to  re- 
present the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
that  way  of  writing,  he  would  probably 
join  them  together  after  such  a  manner, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  one  to 


sure  should  take  possession  of  the  virtuous, 
and  Pain  of  the  vicious  part  of  that  species 
which  was  given  up  to  them.  But  upon 
examining  to  which  of  them  any  individual 
they  met  with  belonged,  they  found  each 
of  them  had  a  right  to  him;  For  that,  con- 
trary to  what  they  had  seen  in  their  old 
places  of  residence,  there  was  no  person  so 
vicious  who  had  not  some  good  in  him,  nor 
any  person  so  virtuous  who  had  not  in  him 
some  evil.  The  truth  of  it  is,  they  generally 
found  upon  search,  that  in  the  most  vicious 
man  Pleasure  might  lay  claim  to  an  hun- 
dredth part,  and  that  in  the  most  virtuous 
man  Pain  might  come  in  for  at  least  two- 
thirds.  This  they  saw  would  occasion  end- 
less disputes  between  them,  unless  they 
cnuld  come  to  some  accommodation.  To 
this  end  there  was  a  marriage  proposed 
between  them,  and  at  length  concluded. 
By  this  means  it  is  that  we  find  Pleasure 
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and  Pain  arc  such  constant  yoke-fellows, 
and  that  they  either  make  their  visits  to 
gether,  or  are  never  far  asunder.  If  Pain 
comes  into  a  heart  he  is  quickly  followed 
by  Pleasure;  and  if  Pleasure  enter,  you 
may  be  sure  Pain  is  not  far  off. 

*  But  notwithstanding  this  marriage  was 
very  convenient  for  the  two  parties,  it  did 
not  seem  to  answer  the  intention  of  Jupiter 
in  sending  them  among  mankind.  To  re- 
medy therefore  this  inconvenience,  it  was 
stipulated  between  them  bv  article,  and 
confirmed  by  the  consent  of  each  family, 
that  notwithstanding  they  here  possessed 
the  species  indifferently;  upon  the  death 
of  even,-  single  person,  if  he  was  found  to 
have  in  him  a  certain  proportion  of  evil, 
he  should  be  despatched  into  the  infernal 
regions  by  a  passport  from  Pain,  there  to 
dwell  with  Misery,  Vice,  and  the  Furies. 
Or  on  the  contrarv,  if  he  had  in  him  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  gocxl,  he  should  be  de- 
spatched into  heaven  bv  a  passport  from 
Pleasure,  there  to  dwell  with  Happiness, 
Virtue,  and  the  gods.'  L. 
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 Ope  re  in  longo  fas  e*l  olirejvm  snmnum. 

Hor.  Art  Pott.  v.  3G0. 

—Who  labour*  long,  may  be  allowed  to  sleep. 

When  a  man  has  discovered  a  new  vein 
of  humour,  it  often  carries  him  much  far- 
ther than  he  expected  from  it.  My  corre- 
spondents take  the  hint  I  give  them,  and 
pursue  it  into  speculations  which  I  never 
thought  of  at  my  first  starting  it.  This  has 
been  the  fate  of  my  paper  on  the  match  of 
grinning,  which  has  already  produced  a 
second  paper  on  parallel  subjects,  and 
brought  me  the  following  letter  by  the  last 

a I  shall  not  premise  any  thing  to  it, 
ier  than  that  it  is  built  on  matter  of 
fact,  and  is  as  follows: 

'Sir, — You  have  already  obliged  the 
world  with  a  discourse  upon  grinning,  and 
have  since  proceeded  to  whistling,  from 
whence  you  at  length  came  to  yawning; 
from  this,  I  think,  you  may  make  a  very 
natural  transition  to  sleejwng.  I  there- 
fore recommend  to  you  for  the  subject  of  a 
paper  the  following  advertisement,  which 
about  two  months  ago  was  given  into  even 
body's  hands,  and  may  be  seen  with  some 
additions  in  the  Daily  Courant  of  August 
the  ninth. 

*'  Nicholas  Hart,  who  slept  hist  year  in 
Saint  Bartholomew's  hospital,  intends  to 
sleep  this  year  at  the  Cock  and  Bottle  in 
Little-Britain." 

'  Having  since  inquired  into  the  matter 
of  fact,  I  find  that  the  above-mentioned 
Nicholas  Hart  is  every  year  seized  with  a 
periodical  fit  of  sleeping,  which  begins  upon 
the  fifth  of  August,  and  ends  on  the  ele- 
venth of  the  same  month  : 

33 


On  the  first  of  that  month  he  grew  dull; 
On  the  second,  appeared  drowsy; 
On  the  third,  fell  a  yawning; 
On  the  fourth,  began  to  nod; 
On  the  fifth,  dropped  asleep; 
On  the  sixth,  was  heard  to  snore; 
On  the  seventh,  turned  himself  in  his  bed; 
On  the  eighth,  recovered  his  former  pos- 
ture; 

On  the  ninth,  fell  a  stretching; 
On  the  tenth,  alx>ut  midnight,  awaked; 
On  the  eleventh,  in  the  morning,  called 
for  a  little  small  beer. 

*  This  account  I  have  extracted  out  of 
the  journal  of  this  sleeping  worthy,  as  it 
has  been  faithfully  kept  by  a  gentleman  of 
Lincoln's-inn  who  has  undertaken  to  be  his 
historiographer.  I  have  sent  it  to  vou,  not 
only  as  it  represents  the  actions  of  Nicholas 
Hart,  but  as  it  seems  a  very  natural  picture 
of  the  life  of  manv  an  honest  English  gen- 
tleman, whose  whole  history,  very  often, 
consists  of  yawning,  nodding,  stretching, 
turning,  sleeping,  drinking,  and  the  like  ex- 
traordinary particulars.  I  do  not  question, 
sir,  that,  it  you  pleased,  you  could  put  out 
an  advertisement  not  unlike  the  above- 
mentioned,  of  several  men  of  figure;  that 
Mr.  John  Such-a-onc,  gentleman,  or  Tho- 
mas Such-a-one,  esquire,  who  slept  in  the 
country  last  summer,  intends  to  sleep  in 
town  this  winter.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
the  drowsy  part  of  our  species  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  very  honest  gentlemen,  who 
live  quietly  among  their  neighbours,  with- 
out ever  disturbing  the  public  peace.  They 
arc  drones  without  stings.  I  could  heartily 
wish,  that  several  turbulent,  restless,  ambi- 
tious spirits,  woidd  for  a  while  change 
places  with  these  good  men,  and  enter 
themselves  into  Nicholas  Hart's  fraternity. 
Could  one  but  lay  asleep  a  few  busy  heads 
which  I  could  name,  from  the  first  of  No- 
vember next  to  the  first  of  May  ensuing,* 
I  question  not  but  it  would  very  much  re- 
dound to  the  quiet  of  particular  persons,  as 
well  as  to  the  oencfit  of  the  public. 

•But  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart:  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  you  will  think  it  a  very  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  for  a  man  to  gain  his 
livelihood  by  sleeping,  and  that  rest  should 
procure  a  man  sustenance  as  well  asindus- 
ti  ) ;  yet  so  it  is,  that  Nicholas  got  last  year 
enough  to  support  himself  for  a  twelve- 
month. I  am  likewise  informed  that  he 
luls  this  year  had  a  very  comfortable  nap. 
The  poets  value  themselves  very  much  for 
sleeping  on  Parnassus,  but  I  never  heard 
they  got  a  groat  by  it.  On  the  contrary, 
our  friend  Nicholas  gets  more  by  sleeping 
than  he  could  by  working,  and  may  be  more 
properly  said,  than  ever  Homer  was,  to 
have  had  golden  dreams.  Juvenal  indeed 
mentions  a  drowsy  husband  who  raised  an 
estate  by  snoring,  but  then  he  is  represented 


*  At  that  time  the  session  of  parliament  usually  con- 
tinued from  November  till  May. 
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to  have  slept  what  the  common  people 
call  a  dog's  sleep;  or  if  his  sleep  was  real, 
his  wife  was  awake,  and  about  her  busi- 
ness. Your  pen,  which  loves  to  moralize 
upon  all  subjects,  may  raise  something,  me- 
thinks,  on  this  circumstance  also,  and  point 
out  to  us  those  sets  of  men,  who,  instead  of 
growing  rich  by  an  honest  industry  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  favour  of  the  great, 
by  making  themselves  agreeable  compa- 
nions in  the  participations  of  luxury  and 
pleasure. 

'  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  sir,  that 
one  of  the  most  eminent  pens  in  Grub- 
street  is  now  employed  in  writing ;  the  dream 
of  this  miraculous  sleeper,  which  I  hear 
will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  length,  as  it 
must  contain  all  the  particulars  that  are 
supposed  to  have  passed  in  his  imagination 
during  so  long  a  sleep.  He  is  said  to  have 
gone  already  through  three  days  and  three 
nights  of  it,  and  to  have  comprised  in  them 
the  most  remarkable  passages  of  the  four 
first  empires  of  the  world.  If  he  can  keep 
free  from  party  strokes,  his  work  may  be 
of  use;  but  this  I  much  doubt,  having  been 
informed  by  one  of  his  friends  and  confi- 
dents, that  he  has  spoken  some  things  of 
Nimrod  with  too  great  freedom.  I  am  ever, 
sir,  &c*'  L. 


opinion,  sets  himself  above  him  in  his  own 
judgment,  and  in  several  particulars  pre 
tends  to  be  the  wiser  person.    This  is  a 
great  provocation  to  the  proud  man,  and 
gives  a  very  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  hit 
zeal.    And  that  this  is  the  case  very  often, 
we  may  observe  from  the  behaviour  of 
some  of  the  most  zealous  for  orthodoxy, 
who  have  often  great  friendships  and  inti- 
macies with  vicious  immoral  men,  provided 
they  do  but  agree  with  them  in  the  same 
scheme  of  belief.    The  reason  is,  because 
the  vicious  believer  gives  the  precedency 
to  the  virtuous  man,  and  allows  the  good 
Christian  to  be  the  worthier  person,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  cannot  come  up  to  his 
perfections.    This  we -find  exemplified  in 
that  trite  passage  which  we  see  quoted  in 
almost  every  system  of  ethics,  though  upon 
another  occasion: 

Video  meliora  proboque, 


I  the 
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 Tantene  animis  cttlestibus  irir  ? 

Ktrg.  JBn.  i.  JS. 

And  dwelli  such  fury  in  celestial  breasts  T 

There  is  nothing  in  which  men  more 
deceive  themselves  than  in  what  the  world 
calls  zeal.  There  are  so  many  passions 
which  hide  themselves  under  it,  and  so 
many  mischiefs  arising  from  it,  that  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  would  have 
been  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  if  it  had 
never  been  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of 
virtues.  It  is  certain,  where  it  is  once 
laudable  and  prudential,  it  is  an  hundred 
times  criminal  and  erroneous;  nor  can  it  be 
otherwise,  if  we  consider  that  it  operates 
with  equal  violence  in  all  religions,  how- 
ever opposite  they  may  be  to  one  another, 
and  in  all  the  subdivisions  of  each  religion 
in  particular. 

We  are  told  by  some  of  the  Jewish  rab- 
bins, that  the  first  murder  was  occasioned 
by  a  religious  controversy ;  and  if  we  had 
the  whole  history  of  zeal  from  the  days  of 
Cain  to  our  own  times,  we  should  see  it 
filled  with  so  many  scenes  of  slaughter 
and  bloodshed,  as  would  make  a  wise,  man 
very  careful  how  .he  suffers  himself  to 
be  actuated  by  such  a  principle,  when  it 
only  regards  matters  of  opinion  and  specu- 
lation. 

I  would  have  every  zealous  man  examine 
his  heart  thoroughly,  and,  I  believe,  he  will 
often  find,  that  what  he  calls  a  zeal  for  his 
rcli&ion,  is  either  pride,  interest,  or  ill- 
nature.  A  man,  who  differs  from  another  in 


'iff; 


,  and  yet  the 

7W*. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  if  our  zeal 
were  true  and  genuine,  we  should  be  much 
more  angry  with  a  sinner  than  a  heretic; 
since  there  are  several  cases  which  may- 
excuse  the  latter  before  his  great  Judge, 
but  none  which  can  excuse  the  former. 

Interest  is  likewise  a  great  inflamcr,  and 
sets  a  man  on  persecution  under  the  colour 
of  zeal.    For  this  reason  we  find  none  are 
so  forward  to  promote  the  true  worship  by 
fire  and  sword,  as  those  who  find  their  pre- 
sent account  in  it    But  I  shall  extend  the 
word  interest  to  a  larger  meaning  than 
what  is  generally  given  it,  as  it  relates  to 
our  spiritual  safety  and  welfare,  as  well  as 
to  our  temporal.    A  man  is  glad  to  gain 
numbers  on  his  side,  as  they  serve  to 
strengthen  him  in  his  private  opinions. 
Every  proselyte  is  like  a  new  argument  for 
the  establishment  of  his  faith.  It  makes  him 
believe  that  his  principles  carry  conviction 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be 
true  when  he  finds  they  are  comformable  to 
the  reason  of  others,  as  well  as  to  his  own. 
And  that  this  temper  of  mind  deludes  a 
man  very  often  into  an  opinion  of  his  zeal, 
may  appear  from  the  common  behaviour 
of  the  atheist,  who  maintains  and  spreads 
his  opinions  with  as  much  heat  as  those 
who  believe  they  do  it  only  out  of  a  passion 
for  God's  glory. 

Ill-nature  is  another  dreadful  imitator  of 
zeal.  Many  a  good  man  may  have  a  natu- 
ral rancour  and  malice  in  his  heart,  which 
has  been  in  some  measure  quelled  and  sub- 
dued by  religion;  but  if  it  finds  any  pre- 
tence of  breaking  out,  which  does  not  seem 
to  him  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a 
Christian,  it  throws  off  all  restraint,  and 
rages  in  its  full  fury.  Zeal  is,  therefore,  a 
great  ease  to  a  malicious  man,  by  making 
him  believe  he  does  God  service,  whilst  he  is 
gratifying  the  bent  of  a  perverse  revengeful 
temper.    For  this  reason  we  find  that  most 
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of  the  massacres  and  devastations  which 
have  been  in  the  world,  have  taken  their 
rise  from  a  furious  pretended  zeal. 

I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  mat- 
ter, and  especially  when  his  zeal  shows 
itself  for  advancing  morality,  and  promot- 
ing the  happiness  of  mankind.  But  when 
I  find  the  instruments  he  works  with  arc 
racks  and  gibbets,  galleys  and  dungeons: 
when  he  imprisons  men's  persons,  confis- 
cates their  estates,  ruins  their  families, 
and  burns  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  I  can- 
not stick  to  pronounce  of  such  a  one,  that 
(whatever  he  may  think  of  his  faith  and 
religion)  his  faith  is  vain,  and  his  religion 
unprofitable. 

After  having  treated  of  these  false  zea- 
lots in  religion,  1  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
a  monstrous  species  of  men,  who  one  would 
not  think  had  any  existence  in  nature,  were 
thev  not  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, I  mean  the  zealots  in  atheism.  One 
would  fancy  that  these  men,  though  they 
fall  short,  in  every  other  respect,  of  those 
who  make  a  profession  of  religion,  would 
at  least  outshine  them  in  this  particular, 
and  be  exempt  from  that  single  fault  which 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent  fer- 
vours of  religion.  But  so  it  is,  that  infidelity 
is  propagated  with  as  much  fierceness  and 
contention,  wrath  and  indignation,  as  if  the 
safety  of  mankind  depended  upon  it.  There 
is  something  so  ridiculous  and  perverse  in 
this  kind  of  zealots,  that  one  does  not  know 
how  to  set  them  out  in  their  proper  colours. 
They  are  a  sort  of  gamesters  who  are  eter- 
nally upon  the  fret,  though  they  play  for 
nothing.  They  are  perpetually  teazing 
their  friends  to  come  over  to  them,  though 
at  the  same  time  they  allow  that  neither 
of  them  shall  get  any  thing  by  the  bargain. 
In  short,  the  zeal  of  spreading  atheism  is, 
if  possible,  more  absurd  than  atheism  itself. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unaccount- 
able zeal  which  appears  in  atheists,  and 
infidels,  I  must  farther  observe,  that  they 
are  likewise  in  a  most  particular  manner 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  bigotry.  They 
are  wedded  to  opinions  full  of  contradic- 
tions and  impossibility,  and  at  the  same 
time  look  upon  the  smallest  difficulty  in  an 
article  of  faith  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
jecting it.  Notions  that  fall  in  with  the 
common  reason  of  mankind,  that  are  con- 
formable to  the  sense  of  all  ages,  and  all 
nations,  not  to  mention  their  tendency  for 
promoting  the  happiness  of  societies,  or  of 
particular  persons,  are  exploded  as  errors 
and  prejudices;  and  schemes  erected  in 
their  stead  that  are  altogether  monstrous 
and  irrational,  and  require  the  most  ex- 
travagant credulity  to  embrace  them.  I 
would  fain  ask  one  of  these  bigoted  infidels, 
supposing  all  the  great  points  of  atheism, 
as  the  casual  or  eternal  formation  of  the 
world,  the  materiality  of  a  thinking  sub- 
stance, the  mortality  of  the  soul,  the  fortui- 
tous organization  of  the  body,  the  motions 
and  gravitation  of  matter,  with  the  like 


particulars,  were  laid  together  and  formed 
into  a  kind  of  creed,  according  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  most  celebrated  atheists;  I  say, 
supposing  such  a  creed  as  this  were  form- 
ed and  imposed  upon  any  one  people  in  the 
world,  whether  it  would  not  require  an 
infinitely  greater  measure  of  faith,  than 
any  set  of  articles  which  they  so  violently 
oppose.  Let  me  therefore  advise  this  gene- 
ration of  wranglers,  E  r  their  own  and  for 
the  public  good,  to  act  at  least  so  consist- 
ently with  themselves,  as  not  to  burn  with 
zeal'  for  irreligion,  and  with  bigotry  for 
nonsense.  C. 
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High  Heaven  itaelf  our  impioua  rage  anaila.— P. 

Upon  my  return  to  my  lodgings  last  night, 
I  found  a  letter  from  my  worthy  friend  the 
clergyman,  whom  I  have  given  some  ac- 
count of  in  my  former  papers.  He  tells  me 
in  it  that  he  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  latter  part  of  my  yesterday's  specula- 
tion; and  at  the  same  time  inclosed  the  fol- 
lowing essay,  which  he  desires  me  to  pub- 
lish as  the  sequel  of  that  discourse.  It  con- 
sists partly  of  uncommon  reflections,  and 

Eartly  of  such  as  have  been  already  used, 
ut  now  set  in  a  stronger  light. 
■ A  believer  mav  be  excused  by  the  most 
hardened  atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make 
him  a  convert,  because  he  does  it  with  an 
eye  to  both  their  interests.  The  atheist  is 
inexcusable  who  tries  to  gain  over  a  be- 
liever, because  he  does  not  propose  the 
doing  himself  or  the  believer  any  good  by 
such  a  conversion. 

'  The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the  se- 
cret comfort  and  refreshment  of  my  soul;  it 
is  that  which  makes  nature  look  gay  about 
me;  it  doubles  all  my  pleasures,  and  sup- 
ports me  under  all  my  afflictions;  I  can  look 
at  disappointments  and  misfortunes,  pain 
and  sickness,  death  itself,  and  what  is  worse 
than  death,  the  loss  of  those  who  are  dear- 
est to  me,  with  indifference,  so  leng  as  I 
keep  in  view  the  pleasures  of  eternity,  and 
the  state  of  being  in  which  there  will  be  no 
fears  nor  apprehensions,  pains  nor  sorrows, 
sickness  nor  separation.  Why  will  any 
man  be  so  impertinently  officious  as  to  tell 
me  all  this  is  only  fancy  and  delusion?  Is 
there  anv  merit  in  being  the  messenger  of 
ill  news?  If  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy  it, 
since  it  makes  me  both  the  happier  and 
better  man. 

«  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to 
trust  a  man  who  believes  neither  heaven 
nor  hell,  or  in  other  words,  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  Not  only  na- 
tural self-love,  but  reason  directs  us  to  pro- 
mote our  own  interests  above  all  things.  It 
can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  a  believer 
to  do  me  a  mischief,  because  he  is  sure  upon 
the  balance  of  accounts  to  find  himself  a 
loser  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  con- 
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siders  his  own  welfare  In  his  behaviour  to- 
wards me,  it  will  lead  him  to  do  me  all  the 
good  he  can,  and  at  the  same  time  restrain 
him  from  doing  me  any  injury.  An  unbe- 
liever does  not  act  like  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture, if  he  favours  me  contrary  to  his  pre- 
sent interest,  or  docs  not  distress  me  when 
it  turns  to  his  present  advantage.  Honour 
and  good-nature  may  indeed  tie  up  his 
hands;  but  as  these  would  be  very  much 
strengthened  by  reason  and  principle,  so 
without  them  they  are  only  instincts,  or 
wavering,  unsettled  notions,  which  rest  on 
no  foundation. 

1  Infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  so  good 
success  of  late  years,  that  it  is  driven  out  of 
all  its  out- works.  The  atheist  has  not  found 
his  post  tenable,  and  is  therefore  retired 
into  deism,  and  a  disbelief  of  revealed  reli- 
gion only. 

• But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  this  set  of  men  are  those  who,  for 
want  of  a  virtuous  education  or  examining 
the  grounds  of  religion,  know  so  very  little 
of  the  matter  in  question,  that  their  infide- 
lity is  but  another  term  for  their  ignorance. 

*  As  folly  and  inconsidcrateness  are  the 
foundations  of  infidelity,  the  great  pillars 
and  supports  of  it  are  either  a  vanity  of  ap- 
pearing wiser  than  the  rest  of  mankind*  or 
an  ostentation  of  courage  in  despising  the 
terrors  of  another  world,  which  have  so 
great  an  influence  on  what  they  call  weaker 
minds;  or  an  aversion  to  a  belief  that  must 
cut  them  off  from  many  of  those  pleasures 
they  propose  to  themselves,  and  fill  them 
with  remorse  for  many  of  those  they  have 
already  tasted. 

« The  great  received  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  have  been  so  clearly  proved, 
from  the  authority  of  that  divine  revela- 
tion in  which  they  are  delivered,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  those  who  have  ears  to  hear, 
ana  eyes  to  sec,  not  to  be  convinced  of  them. 
But  were  it  possible  for  any  thing  in  the 
Christian  faith  to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find 
no  ill  consequences  in  adhering  to  it  The 
great  points  of  the  incarnation  and  suffer- 
ing of  our  Saviour,  produce  naturally  such 
habits  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man,  that,  I 
say,  supposing  it  were  possible  for  us  to  be 
mistaken  in  them,  the  infidel  himself  must 
at  least  allow  that  no  other  system  of  reli- 
gion could  so  effectually  contribute  to  the 
heightening  of  morality.  They  give  us  great 
ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
of  the  love  which  the  Supreme  Being  bears 
to  his  creatures,  and  consequently  engage 
us  in  the  highest  acts  of  duty  towards  our 
Creator,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves.  How 
many  noble  arguments  has  St  Paul  raised 
from  the  chief  articles  of  our  religion,  for 
the  advancing  of  morality  in  its  three  great 
branches! — To  give  a  single  example  in 
each  kind.  What  can  be  a  stronger  motive 
to  a  firm  trust  and  reliance  on  the  mercies 
of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  his  Son  to 
suffer  for  us?  What  can  make  us  love  and 
esteem  even  the  moat  inconsiderable  of 


mankind  more  than  the  thought  that  Christ 

died  for  him?  Or  what  dispose  us  to  set  a 
.stricter  guard  upon  the  purity  of  our  own 
hearts,  than  our  being  members  of  Christ, 
and  a  part  of  the  society  of  which  that  im- 
maculate person  is  the  head?  But  these 
are  only  a  specimen  of  those  admirable  in- 
forcements  of  morality,  which  the  apostle 
has  drawn  from  the  history  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

'  If  our  modern  infidels  considered  these 
matters  with  that  candour  and  seriousness 
which  they  deserve,  we  should  not  see  them 
act  with  such  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  arro- 
gance, and  malice.   They  would  not  be 
raising  such  insignificant  cavils,  doubts,  and 
scruples,  as  may  be  started  against  every 
thing  that  is  not  capable  of  mathematical 
demonstration;  in  order  to  unsettle  the  mind 
of  the  ignorant,  disturb  the  public  peace, 
subvert  morality,  and  throw  all  things  into 
confusion  and  disorder.    If  none  of  these 
reflections  can  have  any  influence  on  them, 
there  is  one  that  perhaps  may,  because  it 
is  adapted  to  their  vanity,  by  which  they 
seem  to  be  guided  much  more  than  their 
reason.   I  would  therefore  have  them  con- 
sider that  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  in  all 
of  the  world,  have  been  those  who 
up  to  the  religion  of  their  country, 
when  they  saw  nothing  in  it  opposite  to  mo- 
rality, and  to  the  best  lights  they  had  of  the 
divine  nature.   Pythagoras's  first  rule  di- 
rects us  to  worship  the  gods  "as  it  is  or- 
dained by  law,"  for  that  is  the  most  natural 
interpretation  of  the  precept.  Socrates, 
who  was  the  most  renowned  among  the 
heathens  both  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  his 
last  moments  desires  his  friends  to  offer  a 
cock  to  Esculapius:  doubtless  out  of  a  sub- 
missive deference  to  the  established  worship 
of  his  country.    Xenophon  tells  us,  that  his 
prince  ([whom  he  sets  forth  as  a  pattern  of 
perfection)  when  he  found  his  death  ap- 
proaching, offered  sacrifices  on  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Persian  Jupiter,  and  the  Sun, 
"  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians;'" 
for  those  are  the  words  of  the  historian.  * 
Nay,  the  Epicureans  and  atomical  philoso- 
phers showed  a  verv  remarkable  modesty 
in  this  particular;  for  though  the  being  of* 
a  God  was  entirely  repugnant  to  their 
schemes  of  natural  philosophy,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  denial  of  a  pro- 
vidence, asserting  at  the  same  time  the 
existence  of  gods  in  general ;  because  they 
would  not  shock  the  common  belief  of  man- 
kind, and  the  religion  of  their  country.' — L. 
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The  intelligence  given  by  this  correa 
pendent  is  so  important  and  useful,  in  order 
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to  avoid  the  persons  he  speaks  of,  that  I 
shall  insert  his  letter  at  length. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  do  not  know  that 
you  have  ever  touched  upon  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  women,  whom  we  ordinarily  call 
jilts.  You  cannot  possibly  go  upon  a  more 
useful  work,  than  the  consideration  of  these 
dangerous  animals.  The  coquette  is  indeed 
one  degree  towards  the  jilt;  but  the  heart 
of  the  former  is  bent  upon  admiring  herself, 
and  giving  false  hopes  to  her  lovers;  but 
the  latter  is  not  contented  to  be  extremely 
amiable,  but  she  must  add  to  that  advantage 
a  certain  delight  in  being  a  torment  to 
others.  Thus  when  her  lover  is  in  the  full 
expectation  of  success,  the  jilt  shall  meet 
him  with  a  sudden  indifference,  and  admi- 
ration in  her  face  at  his  being  surprised  that 
he  is  received  like  a  stranger,  and  a  cast  of 
her  head  another  way  with  a  pleasant  scorn 
of  the  fellow's  insolence.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble the  lover  goes  home  utterly  astonished 
and  dejected,  sits  down  to  his  'scrutoire, 
sends  her  word  in  the  most  abject  terms 
that  he  knows  not  what  he  has  done,  that 
all  which  was  desirable  in  this  life  is  so  sud- 
denly vanished  from  him,  that  the  charmer 
of  his  soul  should  withdraw  the  vital  heat 
from  the  heart  which  pants  for  her.  He 
continues  a  mournful  absence  for  some  time, 
pining  in  secret,  and  out  of  humour  with  all 
things  which  he  meets  with.  At  length  he 
takes  a  resolution  to  try  his  fate,  and  ex- 
plain with  her  resolutely  upon  her  unac- 
countable carriage.  He  walks  up  to  her 
apartment,  with  a  thousand  inquietudes, 
and  doubts  in  what  manner  he  shall  meet 
the  first  cast  of  her  eye;  when,  upon  his 
first  appearance,  she  flies  towards  him, 
wonders  where  he  has  been,  accuses  him 
of  his  absence,  and  treats  him  with  a  fami- 
liarity as  surprising  as  her  former  coldness. 
This  good  correspondence  continues  until 
the  lady  observes  the  lover  grows  happy  in 
it,  and  then  she  interrupts  it  with  some  new 
inconsistency  of  behaviour.  For  (as  I  just 
now  said)  the  happiness  of  a  jilt  consists 
only  in  the  power  of  making  others  uneasy. 
But  such  is  the  folly  of  this  sect  of  women, 
that  they  carry  on  this  pretty,  skittish  be- 
haviour, until  they  have  no  charms  left  to 
render  it  supportable.  Corinna,  that  used 
to  torment  all  who  conversed  with  her  with 
false  glances,  and  little  heedless  unguarded 
motions,  that  were  to  betray  some  inclina- 
tion towards  the  man  she  would  insnare, 
finds  at  present  all  she  attempts  that  way 
unregarded;  and  is  obliged  to  indulge  the 
jilt  in  her  constitution,  by  laying  artificial 
plots,  writing  perplexing  letters  from  un- 
known hands,  and  making  all  the  young 
fellows  in  love  with  her  until  they  find  out 
who  she  is.  Thus,  as  before  she  gave  tor- 
ment by  disguising  her  inclination,  she  now 
is  obliged  to  do  it  by  hiding  her  person. 

'  As  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Spectator,  it 
has  been  my  unhappy  fate  to  be  jilted  from 
my  youth  upward;  and  as  my  taste  has 


been  verv  much  towards  intrigue  and  hav- 
ing intelligence  with  women  of  wit,  my 
whole  life  has  passed  awav  in  a  series  of 
impositions.  I  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present  race  of  young  men  give  some  ac- 
count of  my  loves.  1  know  not  whether 
you  have  ever  heanl  of  the  famous  girl 
about  town,  called  Kitty.  This  creature 
(for  I  must  take  shame  upon  myself)  was 
my  mistress  in  the  days  when  keeping  was 
in  fashion.  Kitty,  under  the  appearance 
of  being  wild,  thoughtless,  and  irregular  in 
all  her  words  and  actions,  concealed  the 
mast  accomplished  jilt  of  her  time.  Her 
negligence  had  to  me  a  charm  in  it  like  that 
of  chastity,  and  want  of  desires  seemed  as 
great  a  merit  as  the  conquest  of  them.  The 
air  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romping 
girl,  and  whenever  I  talked  to  her  with  any 
turn  of  fondness,  she  would  immediately 
snatch  off  my  periwig,  try  it  upon  herself  in 
the  glass,  clap  her  arms  a-kimbow,  draw 
mv  sword,  and  make  passes  on  the  wall,  take 
off  my  cravat,  and  seize  it  to  make  some 
other  use  of  the  lace,  or  run  into  some  other 
unaccountable  rompishness,  until  the  time 
I  had  appointed  to  pass  away  with  her  was 
over.  I  went  from  her  full  of  pleasure  at 
the  reflection  that  I  had  the  keeping  of  so 
much  beauty  in  a  woman,  who,  as  she  was 
too  heedless  to  please  me,  was  also  too  un- 
attentive  to  form  a  design  to  wrong  me. 
Long  did  I  divert  every  hour  that  hung 
heavy  upon  me  in  the  company  of  this  crea- 
ture, whom  I  looked  upon  as  neither  guilty 
nor  innocent,  but  could  laugh  at  myself  for 
my  unaccountable  pleasure  in  an  expense 
upon  her,  until  in  the  end  it  appeared  my 
pretty  insensible  was  with  child  by  my  foot- 
man. 

*  This  accident  roused  me  into  a  disdain 
against  all  libertine  women,  under  what  ap- 
pearance soever  they  hid  their  insincerity', 
and  I  resolved  after  that  time  to  converse 
with  none  but  those  who  lived  within  the 
rules  of  decencv  and  honour.  To  this  end 
I  formed  myself  into  a  more  regular  turn 
of  behaviour,  and  began  to  make  visits,  fre- 
quent assemblies,  and  lead  out  ladies  from 
the  theatres,  with  all  the  other  insignificant 
duties  which  the  professed  servants  of  the 
fair  place  themselves  in  constant  readiness 
to  perform.  In  a  very  little  time,  (having 
a  plentiful  fortune,)  fathers  and  mothers 
began  to  regard  me  as  a  good  match,  and  I 
found  easy  admittance  into  the  best  fami- 
lies in  town  to  observe  their  daughters;  but 
I,  who  was  born  to  follow  the  fair  to  no 
purpose,  have  by  the  force  of  my  ill  stars 
made  my  application  to  three  jilts  succes- 
sive v. 

'  Hyxna  is  one  of  those  who  form  them- 
selves into  a  melancholy  and  indolent  air, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  admirers  from  their 
inattention  to  all  around  them.  Hyxna  can 
loll  in  her  coach,  with  something  so  fixed 
in  her  countenance,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  her  meditation  is  employed  only 
on  her  dress  and  her  charms  in  that  pos- 
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ture.  If  it  were  not  too  coarse  a  smile,  I 
should  say,  Hyxna,  in  the  figure  she  affects 
to  appear  in,  is  a  spider  in  the  midst  of  a 
cobweb,  that  is  sure  to  destroy  every  fly 
that  approaches  it  The  net  Hyxna  throws 
is  so  fine,  that  you  are  taken  in  it  before 
you  can  observe  any  part  of  her  work.  I 
attempted  her  for  a  long  and  weary  season, 
but  I  found  her  passion  went  no  farther  than 
to  be  admired;  and  she  is  of  that  unreason- 
able temper,  as  not  to  value  the  inconstancy 
of  her  lovers,  provided  she  can  btiast  she 
once  had  their  ;iddresses. 

*  Biblis  was  the  second  I  aimed  at,  and 
her  vanity  lay  in  purchasing  the  adorers  of 
others,  and  not  rejoicing  in  their  love  itself. 
Biblis  is  no  man's  mistress,  but  every  wo- 
man's rival.  As  soon  as  I  found  this,  I  fell 
in  love  with  Chloe,  who  is  my  present  plea- 
sure and  torment.  I  have  writ  to  her, 
danced  with  her,  and  fought  for  her,  and 
have  been  her  man  in  the  sight  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  whole  town  these  three  years, 
and  thought  myself  near  the  end  of  my 
wishes;  when  the  other  day  she  called  me 
into  her  closet,  and  told  me,  with  a  very 
grave  face,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  ho- 
nour, and  scorned  to  deceive  a  man  who 
loved  her  with  so  much  sincerity  as  she  saw 
1  did,  and  therefore  she  must  inform  me 
that  she  was  by  nature  the  most  inconstant 
creature  breathing,  and  begged  of  me  not  to 
marry  her:  If  I  insisted  upon  it,  I  should; 
but  that  she  w  is  lately  fallen  in  love  with 
another.  What  to  do  or  say  I  know  not, 
out  desire  you  to  inform  me,  and  you  will 
nfinitelv  oblige,  sir,  vour  humble  servant, 
'CHARLES  YELLOW.' 

ADVERTI3EMKVT. 
Mr.  Sly,  haberdasher  of  hats,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Dei  ereux-court,  in  the  Strand,  gi\  es 
notice,  that  he  has  prepared  very  neat  hats, 
rubbers,  and  brushes  for  the  use  of  young 
tradesmen  in  the  last  year  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, at  reasonable  rates.  T. 
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Lctu*  lum  laiKtari  a  tc  laudato  viro  —TulL 

It  (firw  me  plenum*;  to  be  praiacd  by  you  whom  all 
men  praiae. 

Hf.  is  a  verv  unhappy  man  who  sets  his 
heart  upon  being  admired  by  the  multitude, 
or  affects  a  general  and  undistinguishing  ap- 
plause among  men.  What  pious  men  call 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  should 
be  the  measure  of  our  ambition  in  this  kind; 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  spirit  should  con- 
temn the  praise  of  the  ignorant,  and  like 
being  applauded  for  nothing  but  what  he 
knows  in  his  own  heart  he  deserves.  Be- 
sides which,  the  character  of  the  person 
who  commends  vou  is  to  be  considered,  be- 
fore you  set  a  value  upon  his  esteem.  The 
praise  of  an  ignorant  man  is  only  good-will, 
and  you  should  receive  his  kindness  as  he 


is  a  good  neighbour  in  sreiety,  and  not  as  a 
goodjudgc  of  your  actions  in  point  of  fame 
and  reputation.  The  satirist  said  very  well 
of  popular  praise  and  acclamations,  "  Give 
the  tinkers  and  cobblers  their  presents 
again,  and  learn  to  live  of  yourself."*  It 
is  an  argument  of  a  loose  and  ungovcrncd 
mind  to  be  affected  with  the  promiscuous 
approbation  of  the  generality  of  mankind; 
and  a  man  of  virtue  should  be  too  delicate 
for  so  coarse  an  appetite  of  fame-  Men  of 
honour  should  endeavour  only  to  please  the 
worthy,  and  the  man  of  merit  should  desire 
to  be  tried  only  by  his  peers.  I  thought  it 
a  noble  sentiment  which  I  heard  yesterday 
uttered  in  conversation:  'I  know,'  said  a 
gentleman,  1  a  way  to  be  greater  than  any 
man.  If  he  has  worth  in  him,  I  can  re- 
joice  in  his  superiority  to  me;  and  that 
satisfaction  is  a  greater  act  of  the  soul  in 
me,  than  any  in  him  which  can  possibly 
appear  to  me.'  This  thought  could  not 
proceed  but  from  a  candid  and  generous 
spirit;  and  the  approbation  of  such  minds 
is  what  may  be  esteemed  true  praise:  for 
with  the  common  race  of  men  t  )ere  is  no- 
thing commendable  but  what  they  them- 
selves mav  hope  to  be  partakers  of,  awl 
arrive  at;  but  the  motive  truly  glorious  is, 
when  the  mind  is  set  rather  to  do  things 
laudable,  than  to  purchase  reputation. — 
Where  there  is  that  sincerity  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  good  name,  the  kind  opinion  of 
virtuous  men  will  be  an  unsought,  out  a  ne- 
cessary consequence.  The  Lacedxmonians, 
though  a  plain  people,  and  no  pretenders 
to  politeness,  had  a  certain  delicacj  in  their 
sense  of  glory,  and  sacrificed  to  the  Muses* 
when  thev  entered  upon  any  great  enter- 
prise. They  would  have  the  commemora- 
tion of  their  actions  be  transmitted  by  the 
purest  and  most  untainted  memorialists. 
The  din  which  attends  victories  and  public, 
triumphs,  is  by  far  less  eligible  than  the 
recital  of  the  actions  of  great  men  by  honest 
and  wise  historians.  It  is  a  frivolous  plea- 
sure to  be  the  admiration  of  gaping  crowds; 
but  to  have  the  approbation  of  a  good  man 
in  the  cool  reflections  of  his  closet,  is  a  gra- 
tification worthy  an  heroic  spirit.  The  ap- 

Elauseof  the  crowd  makes  the  head  giddy, 
ut  the  attestation  of  a  reasonable  man 
makes  the  heart  Rlad. 

What  makes  the  love  of  popular  or  gene- 
ral praise  still  more  ridiculous,  is,  that  it  is 
usually  given  for  circumstances  which  are 
foreign  to  the  persons  admired.  Thus  they, 
are  the  ordinary  attendants  on  power  and 
riencs,  which  may  be  taken  out  of  one  man's 
hands,  and  put  into  another's.  The  appli- 
cation only,  and  not  the  possession,  makes 
those  outward  things  honourable.  The 
vulgar  and  men  of  sense  agree  in  admiring 
men,  for  having  what  they  themselves 
would  rather  be  possessed  of;  the  wise  man 
applauds  him  whom  he  thinks  most  virtu- 


•  Tollal  iua  uunera  cerdo 

Tecum  babila.  —  Pm.  Sal.  It.  5L 
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ous,  the  rest  of  the  world  him  who  is  most 
wealthy. 

When  a  man  is  in  this  way  of  thinking,  I 
do  not  know  what  can  occur  to  one  more 
monstrous,  than  to  see  persons  of  ingenuity 
address  ^hcir  services  and  performances  to 
men  no  way  addicted  to  liberal  arts.  In 
these  cases,  the  praise  on  one  hand,  and 
the  patronage  on  the  other,  are  equally  the 
objects  of  ridicule.  Dedications  to  ignorant 
men  are  as  absurd  as  any  of  the  speeches 
df  Bulfinch  in  the  Droll.'  Such  an  address 
one  is  apt  to  translate  into  other  words;  and 
when  the  different  parties  are  thoroughly 
considered,  the  panegyric  generally  implies 
no  more  than  if  the  author  should  say  to  the 
patron;  'My  vcrv  good  lord,  you  and  I  can 
never  understand  one  another;  therefore  I 
humbly  desire  we  may  be  intimate  friends 
for  the  future.* 

The  rich  may  as  well  ask  to  borrow  of 
the  poor,  as  the  man  of  virtue  or  merit  to 
nope  for  addition  to  his  character  from  any 
out  such  as  himself.  He  that  commends 
another  engages  so  much  of  his  own  repu- 
tation as  he  gives  to  that  person  commended ; 
and  he  that  has  nothing  laudable  in  himself 
is  not  of  ability  to  be  such  a  surety.  The 
wise  Phocion  was  so  sensible  how  dangerous 
it  was  to  be  touched  with  what  the  multi- 
tude approved,  that  upon  a  general  accla- 
mation made  when  he  was  making  an  ora- 
tion, he  turned  to  an  intelligent  friend  who 
stood  near  him,  and  asked  in  a  surprised 
manner,  *  W  hat  slip  have  I  made?' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  billet 
which  has  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  was 
written  to  a  lady  from  a  gentleman  whom 
she  had  highly  commended.  The  author 
of  it  had  formerly  been  her  lover.  When 
all  possibility  of  commerce  between  them 
on  the  subject  of  love  was  cut  off,  she  spoke 
so  handsomely  of  him,  as  to  give  occasion 
for  this  letter.' 

'Madam, — I  should  be  insensible  to  a 
stupiditv,  if  I  could  forbear  making  you  my 
acknowledgments  for  your  late  mention  of 
me  with  so  much  applause.  It  is,  I  think, 
vour  fate  to  give  me  new  sentiments:  as  you 
formerly  inspired  me  with  the  true  sense 
of  love,  so  do  you  now  with  the  true  sense 
of  glory.  As  desire  had  the  least  part  in 
the  passion  I  heretofore  professed  towards 
you,  so  has  vanity  no  share  in  the  glory  to 
which  you  have  now  raised  me.  Innocence, 
knowledge,  beauty,  virtue,  sincerity,  and 
discretion,  are  the  constant  ornaments  of 
her  who  has  said  this  of  me.  Fame  is  a 
babbler,  but  I  have  arrived  at  the  highest 
^lory  in  this  world,  the  commendation  of 
the  most  deserving  person  in  it. '  T. 
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 Patrl*  nietatia  imago.       Pirg  JEn.  x  P34. 

An  imagr  of  paternal  tradernea. 

Thk  following  letter  being  written  to  my 
bookseller,  upon  a  subject  of  which  I  treated 


some  time  since,  I  shall  publish  it  in  this 
paper,  together  with  the  letter  that  was  in- 
closed in  it. 

•  Mr.  Buckley, — Mr.  Spectator  having 
of  late  descanted  upon  the  cruelty  of  parents 
to  their  children,  I  have  been  induced  (at 
the  request  of  several  of  Mr.  Spectator's 
admirers,)  to  inclose  this  letter,  which  I 
assure  you  is  the  original  from  a  father  to 
his  own  son,  notwithstanding  the  latter  gave 
but  little  or  no  provocation.  It  would  be 
wonderfully  obliging  to  the  world,  if  Mr.  « 
Spectator  would  give  his  opinion  of  it  in 
some  of  his  speculations,  and  particularly 
to  (Mr.  Buckley,)  your  humble  servant.' 

'Sirrah, — You  arc  a  saucy  audacious 
rascal,  and  both  fool  and  mad,  and  I  care 
not  a  farthing  whether  you  comply  or  no; 
that  docs  not  raze  out  my  impressions  of 
your  insolence,  going  about  railing  at  me, 
and  the  next  day  to  solicit  mv  favour.  These 
arc  inconsistences,  such  as  discover  thv  ma- 
son depraved.  To  be  brief,  I  never  desire 
to  see  your  face;  and,  sirrah,  if  you  go  to 
the  workhouse,  it  is  no  disgmcc  to  me  for 
you  to  be  supported  there;  and  if  you  starve 
in  the  streets,  1*11  never  give  any  thing  un- 
derhand in  vour  behalf.  If  I  have  anv  more 
of  your  scribbling  nonsense,  I'll  break  your 
head  the  first  time  I  set  si^ht  on  you.  You 
arc  a  stubborn  beast;  is  this  vour  gratitude 
for  my  giving  you  money?  You  rogue,  III 
better  your  judgment,  and  give  you  a  greater 
sense  of  your  duty  to  (I  regret  to  say)  your 
father,  &c. 

'  P.  S.  It's  prudence  m  you  to  keep  out 
of  my  sight;  for  to  reproach  me,  that  Might 
overcomes  Right,  on  the  outside  of  your 
letter,  I  shall  give  you  a  great  knock  on 
the  skull  for  it/ 

Was  there  ever  such  an  image  of  pater- 
nal tenderness!  It  was  usual  among  some 
of  the  Greeks  to  make  their  slaves  drink  to 
excess,  and  then  expose  them  to  their  chil- 
dren, who  by  that  means  conceived  an  early 
aversion  to  a  vice  which  makes  men  appear 
so  monstrous  and  irrational.  I  have  ex- 
posed this  picture  of  an  unnatural  father 
with  the  same  intention,  that  its  deformity 
may  deter  others  from  its  resemblance.  If 
the  reader  has  a  mind  to  see  a  father  of  the 
same  stamp  represented  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite strokes  of  humour,  he  may  meet 
with  it  in  one  of  the  finest  comedies  that 
ever  appeared  upon  the  English  stage:  I 
mean  the  part  of  Sir  Sampson  in  Love  for 
Love. 

I  must  not,  however,  engage  myself 
blindly  on  the  side  of  the  son,  to  whom  the 
fond  letter  above  written  was  directed.  His 
father  calls  him  a  'saucy  and  audacious 
rascal,'  in  the  first  line,  and  I  am  afraid, 
upon  examination,  he  will  prove  but  an 
ungracious  youth.  '  To  go  about  railing'  at 
his  father,  and  to  find  no  other  place  but 
*  the  outside  of  liis  letter*  to  tell  liim  '  that 
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might  overcomes  right*— if  it  docs  not  dis- 
cover 'his  reason  to  be  depraved,'  and 
*that  he  is  cither  fool  or 'mad,*  as  the 
choleric  old  gentleman  tells  him,  we  may 
at  least  allow  that  the  father  will  do  very 
well  in  endeavouring  to  '  better  his  judg- 
ment, and  give  him  a  greater  sense  of  his 
duty. '  But  whether  this  may  be  brought 
about  bv  breaking  his  head,  or  '  giving  him 
a  great  knock  on  the  skull,'  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  well  considered.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
wish  the  father  has  not  met  with  his  match, 
and  that  he  may  not  be  as  equally  paired 
with  a  son,  as  the  mother  in  Virgil': 

 Orndelrf  tn  quoqae  mater : 

Crudelia  mater  mafia,  an  puer  improboa  iUef 

I  tu  quoque  mater. 

Eel.  viii.  43. 


O  bnrbaroiw  mother,  thirating  to  destroy! 
More  cruel  \va»  the  mother  or  the  boy  1 


Or  like  the  crow  and  her  egg  in  the  Greek 
proverb: 

Bad  the  crow,  bad  the  egg. 

1  must  here  take  notice  of  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent upon  the  subject  of  my  paper, 
upon  which  the  foregoing  letter  is  likewise 
founded.  The  writer  of  it  seems  very  much 
concerned  lest  that  paper  should  seem  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  disobedience  of 
children  towards  their  parents;  but  if  the 
writer  of  it  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it 
over  again  attentively,  I  dare  say  his  ap- 
prehensions will  vanish.  Pardon  and  re- 
conciliation are  all  the  penitent  daughter 
requests,  and  all  that  I  contend  for  in  her 
behalf ;  and  in  this  case  I  may  use  the  say- 
ing of  an  eminent  wit,  who,  upon  some  great 
men's  pressing  him  to  forgive  his  daughter 
who  had  married  against  his  consent,  told 
them  he  could  refuse  nothing  to  their  in- 
stances but  that  he  would  have  them 
remember  there  was  difference  between 
giving  and  forgiving. 

I  must  confess,  in  all  controversies  be- 
tween parents  and  their  children,  I  am 
naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  obligations  on  that  side  can  never  be 
acquitted,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  reflections  upon  human  nature, 
that  paternal  instinct  should  be  a  stronger 
motive  to  love  than  filial  gratitude;  that 
the  receiving  of  favour  should  be  a  less 
inducement  to  good- will,  tenderness,  and 
commiseration,  than  the  conferring  of  them; 
and  that  the  taking  care  of  any  person, 
should  endear  the  child  or  dependant  more 
to  the  parent  or  benefactor,  than  the  parent 
or  benefactor  to  the  child  or  dependant; 
yet  so  it  happens,  that  for  one  cruel  parent 
we  meet  with  a  thousand  undutiful  chil- 
dren. This  is,  indeed,  wonderfully  con- 
trived (as  I  have  formerly  observed,)  for 
the  support  of  every  living  species;  but  at 
the  same  time  that  it  shows  the  wisdom  of 


the  Creator,  it  discovers  the  imperfection 
and  degeneracy  of  the  creature. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  pa- 
rents is  the  basis  of  all  government,  and 
set  forth  as  the  measure  of  that  obedience 
which  we  owe  to  those  whom  Providence 
has  placed  over  us.  * 

It  is  father  Le  Compte,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, who  tells  us  how  want  of  duty  in  this 
particular  is  punished  among  the  Chinese, 
insomuch,  that  if  a  son  should  be  known  to 
kill,  or  so  much  as  to  strike  his  father,  not 
only  the  criminal,  but  his  whole  family 
would  be  rooted  out,  nay,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  where  he  lived  would  be  put 
to  the  sword,  nay,  the  place  itself  would 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  foundations 
sown  with  salt.  For,  say  they,  there  must 
have  been  an  utter  deprivation  of  manners 
in  that  clan  or  society  of  people  who  could 
have  bred  up  among  them  so  horrid  an  of- 
fender. To  this  I  shall  add  a  passage  out 
of  the  first  book  of  Herodotus.  That  histo- 
rian, in  his  account  of  the  Persian  customs 
and  religion,  tells  us,  it  is  their  opinion  that 
no  man  ever  killed  his  father,  or  that  it  is 

Eossible  such  a  crime  should  be  in  nature; 
ut  that  if  any  thing  like  it  should  ever 
happen,  they  conclude  that  the  reputed 
son  must  have  been  illegitimate,  supposi- 
tious, or  begotten  in  adultery.  Their  opinion 
in  this  particular  shows  sufficiently  what  a 
notion  they  must  have  had  of  undutifulnes* 
in  general.  L. 
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nknowa. 

'\fjnMX.  On 

Since  I  made  some  reflections  upon  the 
general  negligence  used  in  the  case  of  re- 
gard towards  women,  or  in  other  words, 
since  1  talked  of  wenching,  I  have  had 
epistles  upon  this  subject,  which  I  shall, 
for  the  present  entertainment,  insert  as  they 
lie  before  me. 

••  1  «  v-.i  il>»  i  »4n 
•Mr.  Spectator,— As  your  specula- 
tions are  not  confined  to  any  part  of  human 
life,  but  concern  the  wicked  as  well  as  the 
good,  I  must  desire  your  favourable  accept- 
ance of  what  I,  a  poor  strolling  girl  about 
town,  have  to  say  to  you.  I  was  told  by  a 
Roman-Catholic  gentleman  who  picked  me 
up  last  week,  and  who,  1  hope,  is  absolved 
for  what  passed  between  us;  I  say,  1  was 
told  by  such  a  person,  who  endeavoured  to 
convert  me  to  his  own  religion,  that  in 
countries  where  popery  prevails,  besides 
the  advantage  of  licensed  stews,  there  are 
large  endowments  given  for  the  Incurabiiit 
I  think  he  called  them,  such  as  are  past  all 
remedy,  and  are  allowed  such  maintenance 
and  support  as  to  keep  them  without  farther 
care  until  they  expire.  This  manner  of 
treating  poor  sinners  has,  methinks,  great 
humanity  in  it;  and  as  you  are  a  person 
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■who  pretend  to  carry  your  reflections  upon 
all  subjects  whatever  that  occur  to  you, 
with  candour,  and  act  above  the  sense  of 
what  misinterpretation  you  may  meet  with, 
I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  lay  before  all  the 
world  the  unhappy  condition  of  us  poor 
vagrants,  who  arc  really  in  the  way  of 
labour  instead  of  idleness.  There  arc 
crowds  of  us  whose  manner  of  livelihood 
has  long  ceased  to  l>e  pleasing  to  us;  and 
who  would  willingly  lead  a  new  life,  if  the 
rigour  of  the  virtuous  did  not  for  ever  expel 
us  from  coming  into  the  world  again.  As 


nags,  when  they  arc  warranted  for  their 
soundness.  You  understand  by  this  time 
that  I  was  left  in  a  brothel,  ana  exposed  to 
the  next  bidder,  who  could  purchase  mc 
of  my  patroness.  This  is  so  much  the  work 
of  hell :  the  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  us 
wenches  abates  in  proportion  to  the  degrees 
we  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  innocence;  and 
no  man  is  gratified,  if  there  is  nothing  left 
for  him  to  debauch.  Well,  sir,  my  first 
man,  when  I  came  upon  the  town,  was  Sir 
Jcoffry  Foible,  who  was  extremely  lavish 
to  me  of  his  monev,  and  took  such  a  fanc.V 


it  now  happens,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  to  me  that  he  would  have  carried  me  off, 


the  male  sex,  falsehotxl  among  you  is  not 
reproachful,  but  credulity  in  woman  is  in- 
famous. 

'  Give  me  leave,  sir,  to  give  you  my  his- 
tory. You  are  to  know  that  I  am  a  daughter 
of  a  man  of  good  reputation,  tenant  to  a  man 
of  quality.  The  heir  of  this  great  house 
took  it  in  his  head  to  cast  a  favourable  eye 
upon  mc,  and  succeeded.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  he  promised  me  marriage:  I  was 
not  a  creature  silly  enough  to  be  taken  by 
so  foolish  a  story;  but  he  ran  away  with  me 
up  to  this  town,  and  introduced  me  to  a 

Save  matron,  with  whom  I  boarded  for  a 
y  or  two  with  great  gravity,  and  was  not 
a  little  pleased  with  the  change  of  my  con- 
dition, from  that  of  a  country  life  to  the 
finest  company,  as  I  believed,  in  the  whole 
world.  Mv  humble  servant  made  me  un- 
derstand that  I  should  always  be  kept  in 
the  plentiful  condition  I  then  enjoyed;  when 
after  a  very  great  fondness  towards  mc,  he 
one  day  took  his  leave  of  me  for  four  or 
five  days.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
my  good  landlady  came  to  me,  and  observ- 
ing mc  very  pensive,  began  to  comfort  mc, 
and  with  a  smile  told  mc  1  must  see  the 
world.  When  I  was  deaf  to  all  she  could 
say  to  divert  mc,  she  began  to  tell  me  with 
a  very  frank  air  that  I  must  be  treated  as  I 
ought,  and  not  to  take  these  squeamish 
humours  upon  me,  for  my  friend  had  left 
me  to  the  town;  and,  as  their  phrase  is,  she 
expected  I  would  sec  company,  or  I  must 
be  treated  like  what  I  had  brought  myself 
to.  This  nut  me  into  a  fit  of  crving:  and  1 
immediately,  in  a  true  sense  of  my  condi- 
tion, threw*  myself  on  the  floor,  deploring 
my  fate,  calling  upon  all  that  was  good  and 
sacred  to  succour  mc.  While  I  was  in  this 
agony,  I  observed  a  decrcpid  old  fellow 
come  into  the  room,  and  looking  with  a 
sense  of  pleasure  in  his  face  at  all  my  ve- 
hemence and  transport.  In  a  pause  of  my 
(!i-.?n  ^-s  1  heard  him  v,i\  to  the  shameless 
old  woman  who  stood  by" me,  "She  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  face,  or  else  she  acts  it  rarely. " 
With  that  the  gentlewoman,  who  was  mak- 
ing her  market  of  me,  in  all  the  turns  of 
my  person,  the  heaves  of  my  passion,  and 
the  suitable  change  of  my  posture,  took 
occasion  to  commend  my  neck,  my  shape, 
my  eyes,  my  limbs.  All  this  was'  accom- 
panied with  such  speeches  as  you  may  have 
hetrd  horse-coursers  make  in  the  sale  of 
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if  mv  patroness  would  have  taken  any  rea- 
sonable terms  for  mc;  but  as  he  was  old, 
his  covetousness  was  his  strongest  passion, 
and  poor  I  was  soon  left  exposed  to  be  the 
common  refuse  of  all  the  rakes  and  de- 
bauchees in  town.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
you  will  4o  me  justice  or  no,  till  I  see 
whether  you  print  this  or  not;  otherwise, 
as  I  now  live  with  Sal,*  I  could  give  you  a 
very  just  account  of  who  and  who  is  to- 
gether in  this  town.  You  perhaps  won't 
l>elicvc  it;  but  I  know  of  one  who  pretends 
to  be  a  verv  good  Protestant,  who  lies  with 
a  Roman-Catholic:  but  more  of  this  here- 
after, as  you  please  me.  There  do  come 
to  our  house  the  greatest  politicians  of  the 
age ;  and  Sal  is  more  shrewd  than  any  b<xly 
thinks.  No  body  can  believe  that  such  wise 
men  could  go  to  bawdy-houses  out  of  idle 
purpose.  I  have  heard  them  often  talk  of 
Augustus  Cxsar,  who  had  intrigues  with 
the  wives  of  senators,  not  out  of  wantonness 
but  stratagem. 

'  It  is  a  thousand  pities  you  should  be  so 
severely  virtuous  as  I  fear  you  are;  other- 
wise, after  one  visit  or  two,  you  would  soon 
understand  that  we  women  of  the  town  arc 
not  such  useless  correspondents  as  you  may 
imagine:  you  have  undoubtedly1  heard  that 
it  was  a  courtesan  who  discovered  Cati- 
line's conspiracy.  If  you  print  this  111  tell 
you  more;  and  am,  in  the  meantime,  sir, 
vour  most  humble  servant, 

« REBEC (  I  N  ETTLETOP. ' 

•Mr.  Spf.ctator, — I  am  an  idle  young 
woman  that  would  work  for  my  livelihood, 
but  that  I  am  kept  in  such  a  "manner  as  I 
cannot  stir  out.  My  tyrant  is  an  eld  jealous 
f  ellow,  who  allows  me  nothing  to  appear  in. 
I  have  but  one  shoe  and  one  slipper;  no 
head-dress,  and  no  upper-petticoat  As  you 
set  up  for  a  reformerf  I  desire  you  would 
take  me  out  of  this  wicked  wav"  and  keep 
me  yourself.         EVE  AFTER  DAY.' 

«Mh.  Spkctatoh, — I  am  to  complain 
to  you  of  a  set  of  impertinent  coxcombs, 
who  visit  the  apartments  of  us  women  of 
the  town,  only,  as  they  call  it,  to  see  the 
world.  I  must  confess  to  you,  this  to  men 
of  delicacy  might  have  an  effect  to  cure 
them;  but  as  they  are  stupid,  noisy,  and 

•  A  rek'braUtl  courteMn  and  procure:!  at  that  time 

upon  the  town. 
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drunken  fellows,  it  tends  only  to  make  vice 
in  themselves,  as  they  think,  pleasant  and 
humorous,  and  at  the  same  time  nauseous 
in  us.  I  shall,  sir,  hereafter,  from  time  to 
time  give  you  the  names  of  these  wretches 
who  pretend  to  enter  our  houses  merely  as 
Spectators.  Those  men  think  it  wit  to  use 
us  ill:  prav  tell  them,  however  worthy  we 
are  of  such  treatment,  it  is  unworthy  them 
to  be  guilty  of  it  towards  us.  Pray,  sir, 
take  notice  of  this,  and  pity  the  oppressed: 
I  wish  we  could  add  to  it,  the  innocent.' 

T. 
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 Deluding  vision  of  the  nigbl.  Papt. 

Somk  ludicrous  schoolmen  have  put  the 
case,  that  if  an  ass  were  placed  between  two 
bundles  of  hay,  which  affected  his  senses 
equally  on  each  side,  and  tempted  him  in 
the  very  same  degree,  whether  it  would  be 
]X)ssil>le  for  him  to  cat  of  either.  They 
generally  determine  this  question  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  ass,  who  they  say  w<  Odd 
starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  as  not  having 
a  single  grain  of  free-will,  to  determine  him 
more  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  The 
bundle  of  hay  on  either  side  striking  his 
piright  and  smell  in  the  same  proportion, 
l  would  keep  him  in  perpetual  suspense,  like 
I  the  two  magnets,  which  travellers  have 
\  told  us,  arc  placed  one  of  them  in  the  roof, 
land  the  other  in  the  floor  of  Mahomet's 
jburying-place  at  Mecca,  and  by  that  means 
Isay  they,  pull  the  impostor's  iron  coffin  with 
|su'ch  ah  equal  attraction,  that  it  hangs  in 
•the  air  between  both  of  them.  As  for  the 
ass's  behaviour  in  such  nice  circumstances, 
whether  he  would  starve  sooner  than  violate 
his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  determine;  but  only 
take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  our  own  species 
in  the  same  perplexity.  When  a  man  has 
a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a  lotterv, 
every  figure  of  it  appears  equally  alluring, 
and  as  likely  to  succeed  as  any  of  its  fel- 
lows. They  all  of  them  have  the  same 
pretensions  to  good-luck,  stand  upon  the 
same  foot  of  competition,  and  no  manner  of 
reason  can  be  given  why  a  man  should  pre- 
fer one  to  the  other  before  the  lottery  is 
drawn.  In  this  case  therefore  caprice  very 
often  acts  in  the  place  of  reason,  and  forms 
to  itself  some  groundless  imaginary  motive, 
where  real  and  substantial  ones  are  want- 
ing. I  know  a  well-meaning  man  that  is 
very  well  pleased  to  risk  his  good-fortune 
upon  the  number  1711,  because  it  is  the 
year  of  our  Lord.  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
tacker*  that  would  give  a  good  deal  for 


•  In  1704  a  bill  wai  brought  into  the  Hoam  of  Com- 
mon* Bcain«t  occasional  conformity;  and  in  order  to 
make  it  pass  the  lord*,  from  whom  much  opposition  was 
rioted,  it  was  imposed  to  tack  it  to  a  moor y  bill 
This  was  violently  opposed ;  and  after  a  warm  discus 
•ion.  u  was  put  lo  the  vote,  when  m  wtra  fur  lacking 


the  nnml)cr  134.  On  the  contrarv,  I  have 
been  told  of  a  certain  zealous  dissenter 
who  being  a  great  enemy  to  popery,  and 
believing  that  bad  men  arc  the  most  for- 
tunate in  this  world,  will  lay  two  to  one  on 
the  number  666  against  any  other  number, 
because,  says  he,  it  is  the  number  of  the 
beast.  J  Several  would  prefer  the  number 
12,000  before  any  other,  as  it  is  the  number 
of  the  pounds  in  the  great  prize.  In  short, 
some  are  pleased  to  find  their  own  age  in 
their  number;  some  that  have  got  a  number 
which  makes  a  pretty  appearance  in  the 
cyphers;  and  others,  because  it  is  the  same 
number  that  succeeded  in  the  last  lottery. 
Each  of  these  upon  no  other  grounds,  thinks 
he  stands  fairest  for  the  great  lot,  and  that 
he  is  possessed  of  what  may  not  be  impro- 
perly called  'the  golden  number.' 

These  principles  of  election  are  the  pas- 
times and  extravagances  cf  human  reason, 
which  is  of  so  busy  a  nature,  that  it  will  be 
exerting  itself  in  the  meanest  trifles  and 
working  even  when  it  wants  materials. 
The  wisest  cf  men  are  sometimes  acted  r 
bv  such  unaccountable  motives,  as  the  fife 
of  the  fool  and  the  superstitious  is  guided 
by  nothing  else. 

I  am  surprised  that  none  of  the  fortune- 
tellers, or,  as  the  French  call  them,  the 
Diteura  de  bonne  Avanture,  who  publish 
their  bills  in  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
have  turned  our  lotteries  to  their  advantage. 
Did  any  of  them  set  up  for  a  caster  of  for- 
tunate figures,  what  might  he  not  get  by  his 
pretended  discoveries  and  predictions.' 

I  remember  among  the  advertisements  in 
the  Post- Boy  of  September  the  27th,  I  was 
surprised  to  sec  the  following  one: 

4  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  ten  shillings 
over  and  above  the  market-price,  will  be 
given  for  the  ticket  in  the  1,500,000/.  lot- 
tery. No.  132,  by  Nath.  Cliff,  at  the  Bible 
and  Three  Crowns  in  Cheapside.' 

This  advertisement  has  given  great  mat- 
ter of  speculation  to  coffee-house  theorists. 
Mr.  Cliff's  principles  and  conversation  have 
been  canvassed  upon  this  occasion,  and  vari- 
ous conjectures  made  why  he  should  Urns 
act  his  heart  upon  No.  132.  I  have  ex- 
amined all  the  powers  in  these  numbers, 
broken  them  into  fractions,  extracted  the 

auarc  and  cube  root,  divided  and  inulti- 
,  ied  them  all  ways,  but  cculd  not  arrive  at 
the  secret  until  about  three  days  ago,  wheu 
I  received  the  following  letter  from  an  un- 
known hand;  by  which  I  find  that  Mr. 
Nath.  Cliff  is  only  the  agent,  and  not  the 
principal  in  this  advertisement. 

1  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  the  person  that 
lately  advertised  I  would  give  ten  shillings 
more  than  the  current  price  for  the  ticket 
No.  132  in  the  lottery  now  drawing;  which 


Imi  'iHi  l»  nit'  aeainut  it  1 1 » . -  uioliuii  was  overruled,  a  1. 1 

the  bill  committed  unclonvd. 
t  See  Revelation*,  cb,  mi.  18.  t  Actuated. 
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is  a  secret  which  I  have  communicated  to 
some  friends,  who  rally  me  incessantly  upon 
that  account  You  must  know  I  have  but 
one  ticket,  for  which  reason,  and  a  certain 
dream  I  have  lately  had  more  than  once,  I 
was  resolved  it  should  be  the  number  I  most 
approved.  I  am  so  positive  I  have  pitched 
upon  the  great  lot,  that  I  could  almost  lay 
all  I  am  worth  of  it  My  visions  are  so  fre- 
quent and  strong  upon  this  occasion,  that  I 
have  not  only  possessed  the  lot,  but  disposed 
of  the  money  which  in  all  probability  it  will 
sell  for.  This  morning  in  particular,  I  set 
up  an  equipage,  which  I  look  upon  to  be 
the  gayest  in  the  town:  the  liveries  arc  very 
rich,  but  not  gaudy.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  a  speculation  or  two  upon  lottery 
subjects,  in  which  vou  would  oblige  all  peo- 
ple concerned,  and  in  particular,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

GEORGE  GOSLING. 

«P.  S.  Dear  Spec,  if  I  get  the  12,000 
pound,  111  make  thee  a  handsome  present' 

After  having  wished  my  correspondent 

Kid  luck,  and  thanked  him  for  his  intended 
dness,  I  shall  for  this  time  dismiss  the 
subject  of  the  lottery,  and  only  observe,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  in  some 
degree  guilty  of  my  friend  Gosling's  ex- 
travagance. We  are  apt  to  rely  upon  future 
prospects,  and  become  realiv  expensive 
while  we  are  only  rich  in  possibility.  We 
live  up  to  our  expectations,  not  to  our  pos- 
sessions, and  make  a  figure  proportionable 
to  what  we  may  be,  not  what  we  are.  We 
outrun  our  present  income,  as  not  doubting 
to  disburse*  ourselves  out  of  the  profits  of 
some  future  place,  project  or  reversion  that 
we  have  in  view.  It  is  through  this  temper 
of  mind,  which  is  so  common  among  us, 
that  we  see  tradesmen  break,  who  have 
met  with  no  misfortunes  in  their  business; 
and  men  of  estates  reduced  to  poverty,  who 
have  never  suffered  from  losses  or  repairs, 
tenants,  taxes,  or  law-suits.  In  short,  it  is 
this  foolish,  sanguine  temper,  this  depend- 
ing upon  contingent  futurities,  that  occa- 
sions romantic  generosity,  chimerical  gran- 
deur, senseless  ostentation,  and  generally 
ends  in  beggar)'  and  ruin.  *  The  man  who 
will  live  above  his  present  circumstances, 
is  in  great  danger  of  living  in  a  little  time 
much  beneath  them ;'  or,  as  the  Italian  pro- 
verb runs,  4  The  man  who  lives  by  hope, 
will  die  by  hunger. ' 

It  should  be  an  indispensable  rule  in  life, 
to  contract  our  desires  to  our  present  con- 
dition, and,  whatever  may  be  our  expecta- 
tions, to  live  within  the  compass  of  what 
we  actually  possess.  It  will  be  time  enough 
lo  enjoy  an  estate  when  it  comes  into  our 
hands;  but  if  we  anticipate  our  good  fortune 
we  shall  lose  the  pleasure  of  it  when  it  ar- 
rives, and  may  possibly  never  possess  what 
we  have  so  foolishly  counted  upon.  L. 
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Rons  dicere.  et  laudnre  fbrtuna*  mean. 
Qui  gnatum  ha  be  rem  tali  injrvmo  pra*litum. 

Ttr.  Jtndr.  Act  i.  wc  1. 

 All  tlw  world 

With  one  accord  said  all  pood  thing*,  and 
My  happy  fortune*,  who  powteda  a  ton 
80  good,  .0  liberally , 


I  stood  the  other  dav,  and  beheld  a  fa- 
ther sitting  in  the  middle  of  a  room  with  a 
large  family  of  children  about  him;  and  me- 
thought  I  could  observe  in  his  countenance 
different  motions  of  delight,  as  he  turned 
his  eye  towards  the  one  and  the  other  of 
them.  The  man  is  a  person  moderate  in 
his  designs  for  their  preferment  and  wel- 
fare: and  as  he  has  an  easy  fortune,  he  is 
not  solicitous  to  make  a  great  one.  His 
eldest  son  is  a  child  of  a  very  towardly  dis- 
position, and  as  much  as  the  father  loves 
him,  I  dare  sav  he  will  never  be  a  knave  to 
improve  his  fortune.  I  do  not  know  any 
man  who  has  a  juster  relish  of  life  than  the 
person  I  am  speaking  of,  or  keeps  a  better 
guard  against  the  terrors  cf  want,  or  the 
hopes  of  gain.  It  is  usual  in  a  crowd  of  chil- 
dren, for  the  parent  to  name  out  of  his  own 
flock  all  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom. 
There  is  something  so  very  surprising  in 
the  parts  of  a  child  of  a  man's  own,  that 
there  is  nothing  too  great  to  be  expected 
from  his  endowments.  I  know  a  good  wo- 
man who  has  but  three  sons,  and  there  is, 
she  says,  nothing  she  expects  with  more 
certaintv,  than  tnat  she  shall  see  one  of 
them  a  bishop,  the  other  a  judge,  and  the 
third  a  court-physician.  The  humour  is, 
that  any  thing  which  can  happen  to  any 
man's  child,  is  expected  by  every  man  for 
his  own.  But  my  friend,  whom  I  was  going 
to  speak  of,  does  not  flatter  himself  with 
such  vain  expectations,  but  has  his  eye 
more  upon  the  virtue  and  disposition  of  his 
children,  than  their  advancement  or  wealth. 
Good  habits  arc  what  will  certainly  im- 
prove a  man's  fortune  and  reputation;  but, 
on  the  other  side,  affluence  of  fortune  will 
not  as  probably  produce  good  affections  of 
the  mind. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  of  a  kind  dis- 
position, to  amuse  himself  with  the  pro- 
mises his  imagination  makes  to  him  of  the 
future  condition  rf  his  children,  and  to  re- 
present to  himself  the  figure  they  shall  bear 
in  the  world  after  he  has  left  it."  When  his 
prospects  of  this  kind  are  agreeable,  his 
fondness  gives  as  it  were  a  longer  date  to 
his  own  life;  and  the  survivorship  of  a  wor- 
thy man  in  his  son,  is  a  pleasure  scarce  in- 
ferior to  the  hopes  of  the  continuance  of  his 
own  life.  That  man  is  happy  who  can  be- 
lieve of  his  own  son,  that  he  will  escape  the 
follies  and  indiscretions  of  which  he  himself 
was  guilty,  and  pursue  and  improve  every 
thing  that  was  valuable  in  him.  The  con- 
tinuance of  his  virtue  is  much  more  to  be 
regarded  than  that  of  his  life;  but  it  is  the 
most  lamentable  of  all  reflections,  to  think 
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that  the  heir  ot  a  man's  fortune  is  such  a 
one  as  will  be  a  stranger  to  his  friends, 
alienated  from  the  same  interests,  and  a 

S remoter  of  every  thing  which  he  himself 
isapproved.  An  estate  in  possession  of 
such  a  successor  to  a  good  man,  is  worse 
than  laid  waste;  and  the  family  of  which  he 
is  the  head,  is  in  a  more  deplorable  condi- 
tion than  that  of  being  extinct 

When  I  visit  the  agreeable  seat  of  my 
honoured  triend  Ruricola,  and  walk  from 
room  to  room  revolving  many  pleasing  oc- 
currences, and  the  expressions  of  many  just 
sentiments  I  have  heard  him  utter,  and  see 
the  booby  his  heir  in  pain  while  he  is  doing 
the  honours  of  his  house  to  the  friend  of  his 
father,  the  heaviness  it  gives  one  is  not  to 
be  expressed.  Want  of  genius  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  man,  but  want  of  humanity 
is  a  man's  own  fault.  The  son  of  Ruricola 
(whose  life  was  one  continued  scries  of  wor- 
thy actions,  and  gentleman-like  inclinations) 
is  the  companion  of  drunken  clowns,  and 
knows  no  sense  of  praise  but  in  the  flattery 
he  receives  from  his  own  sen- ants;  his 
pleasures  arc  mean  and  inordinate,  his  lan- 
guage base  and  filthy,  his  behaviour  rough 
and  absurd.  Is  this  creature  to  be  account- 
ed the  successor  of  a  man  of  virtue,  wit, 
and  breeding?  At  the  same  time  that  I 
have  this  melancholy  prospect  at  the  house 
where  1  miss  my  old  friend,  I  can  go  to  a 
gentleman's  not  far  off  it,  where  he  has  a 
daughter  who  is  the  picture  both  of  his 
body  and  mind,  but  both  Improved  with  the 
beauty  and  modesty  peculiar  to  her  sex. 
It  is  sne  who  supplies  the  loss  of  her  father 
to  the  world;  she,  without  his  name  or  for- 
tune, is  a  truer  memorial  of  him,  than  her 
brother  who  succeeds  him  in  both.  Such  an 
offspring  as  the  eldest  son  of  my  friend,  per- 
petuates his  father  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
appearance  of  his  ejhost  would:  it  is  indeed 
Ruricola,  but  it  is  Ruricola  grown  frightful. 

I  know  not  to  what  to  attribute  the  brutal 
turn  which  this  young  man  has  taken,  ex- 
cept it  may  be  to  a  certain  severity  and  dis- 
tance which  his  fathcruscd  towardshim,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  occasioned  a  dislike  to 
those  modes  of  life,  which  were  not  made 
amiable  to  him  by  freedom  and  affability. 

We  may  promise  ourselves  that  no  such 
excrescence  will  appear  in  the  family  of  the 
Cornclii,  where  the  father  lives  with  his 
sons  like  their  eldest  brother,  and  the  sons 
converse  with  him  as  if  they  did  it  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  he  is  the  wisest  man 
of  their  acquaintance.  As  the  Cornclii* 
are  eminent  traders,  their  good  correspond- 
ence with  each  other  is  useful  to  all  that 
know  them  as  well  as  to  themselves:  and 
their  friendship,  good-will,  and  kind  offices 
arc  disposed  of  jointly  as  well  as  their  for- 
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tunc,  so  that  no  one  ever  obliged 
them,  who  had  not  the  oblif 
in  returns  from  them  all. 

It  is  the  most*  beautiful  object  the  eyes  of 
man  can  behold,  to  sec  a  man  of  worth  and 
his  son  live  in  an  entire  unreserved  corre- 
spondence.   The  mutual  kindness  and  af- 
fection between  them,  give  an  inexpressible 
satisfaction  to  all  who  know  them.    It  is  a 
sublime  pleasure  which  increases  by  the 
participation.    It  is  as  sacred  as  friendship, 
as  pleasurable  as  love,  and  as  joyful  as  re- 
ligion.   This  state  of  mind  does  not  only 
dissipate  sorrow,  which  would  be  extreme 
without  it,  but  enlarges  pleasures  which 
would  otherwise  be  contemptible.  The 
most  indifferent  thing  has  its  force  and 
beauty  when  it  is  spoke  by  a  kind  father, 
and  an  insignificant  trifle  has  its  weight 
when  offered  by  a  dutiful  child.    I  know 
not  how  to  express  it,  but  1  think  I  may 
call  it  a  'transplanted  self-love.'  All  the 
enjoyments  and  sufferings  which  a  man 
meets  with  are  regarded  only  as  they  con- 
cern him  in  the  relation  he  has  to  another. 
A  man's  very  honour  receives  a  new  value- 
to  him,  when  he  thinks  that  when  he  is  in 
his  grave,  it  will  be  had  in  remembrance 
that  such  an  action  was  done  by  such  an 
one's  father.    Such  considerations  sweeten 
the  old  man's  evening,  and  his  soliloquy  de- 
lights him  when  lie  can  sav  to  himself,  No 
man  can  tell  my  child,  his  father  was  either 
unmerciful,  or  unjust.    My  son  shall  meet 
many  a  man  who  shall  sav  to  him,  •  I  was 
obliged  to  thy  father;  and  be  my  child  a 
friend  to  his  child  for  ever.' 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  men  to  leave 
illustrious  names  or  great  fortunes  to  their 
posterity,  hut  they  can  very  much  conduce 
to  their  having  industry,  probity,  valour, 
and  justice.  It  is  in  every  man's  power  to 
leave  his  son  the  honour  of  descending  from 
a  virtuous  man,  and  add  the  blessings  ot 
heaven  to  whatever  he  leaves  him.  I  shall 
end  this  rhapsody  with  a  letter  to  an  excel- 
lent young  man  of  my  acquaintance,  wn*> 
has  lately  lost  a  worthy  father. 

•  Dear  Sir, — I  know  no  part  of  life  more 
impertinent  than  the  office  of  administering 
consolation:  I  will  not  enter  into  it,  for  1 
cannot  but  applaud  your  grief.  The  vir- 
tuous principles  you  had  from  that  excel- 
lent man,  whom  you  have  lost,  have  wrought 
in  you  as  they  ought,  to  make  a  youth  of 
three  and  twenty  incapable  of  comfort  upon 
coming  into  possession  of  a  great  fortune.  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  honour  his  memory 
by  a  modest  enjoyment  of  his  estate;  and 
scorn  to  triumph  over  his  grave,  by  em- 
ploying in  riot,  excess,  and  debauchery, 
what  he  purchased  with  so  much  industry, 
prudence,  and  wisdom.    This  is  the  true 


way  to  show  the  sense  you  have  of  your 
loss,  and  to  take  awav  the  distress  of  others 
upon  the  occasion.  You  cannot  recall  your 
father  by  your  grief,  but  vou  may  revive 
him  to  his  friends  by  your  conduct, 1  T. 
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Fir/.  Qtorg.  ii.  461. 

His  loT»Uhip'«  palu«v  \    w.  \\h<.«'  pnrtnl*  proud. 
Km  ii  morning  vumil  fortb  a  cringing  crowd. 

H'arton,  &.C. 

When  we  look  round  us  and  behold  the 
strange  variety  of  faces  and  persons  which 
fill  the  streets  with  business  and  hurry,  it  is 
no  unpleasant  amusement  to  make  guesses 
at  their  different  pursuits,  and  judge  by  their 
countenances  what  it  is  that  so  anxiously 
engages  their  present  attention.  Of  all  this 
busy  crowd,  there  are  none  who  would  give 
a  man  inclined  to  such  inquiries  better  di- 
version for  his  thoughts,  than  those  whom 
we  call  good  courtiers,  and  such  as  are  as- 
siduous at  the  levees  of  great  men.  These 
worthies  are  got  into  a  habit  of  being  servile 
•with  an  air,  and  enjoy  a  certain  vanity  in 
being  known  for  understanding  how  the 
world  passes.  In  the  pleasure  r,f  this  they 
can  rise  early,  go  abroad  sleek  and  well- 
dressed,  with  no  other  hope  or  purpose, 
brut  to  make  a  bow  to  a  man  in  court  favour, 
and  be  thought,  by  some  insignificant  smile 
of  his  not  a  little  engaged  in  his  interests 
and  fortunes.  It  is  wondrous,  that  a  man 
can  get  over  the  natural  existence  and  pos- 
session of  his  own  mind  so  far  as  to  take 
delight  either  in  paying  or  receiving  such 
cold  and  repeated  civilities.  But  what  main- 
tains the  humour  is,  that  outward  show  is 
what  most  men  pursue,  rather  than  real 
happiness.  Thus  both  the  idol,  and  idola- 
ter, equally  impose  upon  themselves  in 
pleasing  their  imaginations  this  way.  But 
as  there  arc  very  many  of  her  majesty's 
good  subjects  who  arc  extremely  uneasy  at 
their  own  seats  in  the  country',  where  all 
from  the  skies  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  is 
their  own,  and  have  a  mighty  longing  to 
shine  in  courts,  or  to  be  partners  in  the 
power  of  the  world;  I  say,  for  the  benefit 
of  these,  and  others  who  hanker  after  being 
in  the  whisper  with  great  men,  and  vexing 
their  neighbours  with  the  changes  they 
would  be  capable  of  making  in  the  appear- 
ance at  a  country  sessions,  it  would  not 
met h inks  be  amiss  to  give  an  account  of 
that  market  for  preferment,  a  great  man's 
levee. 

For  aught  I  know,  this  commerce  be- 
tween the  mighty  and  their  slaves,  very 
justly  represented,  might  do  so  much  good, 
as  to  incline  the  great  to  regard  business 
rather  than  ostentation;  and  make  the  little 
know  the  use  of  their  time,  too  well  to 
spend  it  in  vain  applicatitms  and  addresses. 
The  famous  doctor  in  Moorfields,  who  gain- 
ed so  much  reputation  for  his  horary  pre- 
dictions, is  said  to  have  had  in  his  parlour 
different  ropes  to  little  bells  which  hung  in 
the  room  above  stairs,  where  the  doctor 
thought  fit  to  be  oraculous.  If  a  girl  had 
been  deceived  by  her  lover,  one  bell  was 
pulled:  and  if  a  peasant  had  lost  a  cow,  the 
servant  rung  another.    This  method  was 


kept  in  respect  to  all  other  passions  and 
concerns,  and  the  skilful  waiter  below  sifted 
the  inquirer,  and  gave  the  doctor  notice  ac- 
cordingly. The  levee  of  a  great  man  is  laid 
after  the  same  manner,  and  twenty  whis- 
pers, false  alarms,  and  private  intimations, 
pass  backward  and  forward  from  the  por- 
ter, the  valet,  and  the  patron  himself,  be- 
fore the  gaping  crew,  who  are  to  pay  their 
court,  are  gathered  together,  when  the 
scene  is  readv,  the  doors  fly  open  and  dis- 
cover his  lordship. 

There  arc  several  ways  of  making  this 
first  appearance.  You  may  be  either  half- 
dressed,  and  washing  yourself,  which  is 
indeed  the  most  stately;  but  this  way  of 
opening  is  peculiar  to  military  men,  in 
whom  there  is  something  graceful  in  ex- 
posing themselves  naked;  out  the  politi- 
cians, or  civil  officers,  have  usually  affected 
to  be  more  reserved,  and  preserve  a  certain 
chastity  of  deportment.  Whether  it  be 
hicrogfyphical  or  not,  this  difference  in  the 
military  and  civil  list,  I  will  not  say;  but 
have  ever  understood  the  fact  to  be,  that 
the  close  minister  is  buttoned  up,  and  the 
brave  officer  open-breasted  on  these  occa- 
sions. 

However  that  is,  I  humbly  conceive  the 
business  of  a  levee  is  to  receive  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  a  multitude,  that  a  man  is 
wise,  bounteous,  valiant  and  powerful. 
When  the  first  shot  of  eyes  is  made,  it  is 
wonderful  to  observe  how  much  submission 
the  patron's  modesty  can  bear,  and  how 
much  servitude  the  client's  spirit  can  de- 
scend to.  In  the  vast  multiplicity  cf  busi- 
ness, and  the  crowd  about  him,  my  lord's 
parts  are  usually  so  great,  that  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  whole  assembly,  he  lias 
something  to  say  to  every  man  there,  and 
that  so  suitable  to  his  capacity,  as  any  man 
may  judge  that  it  is  not  without  talents  that 
men. can  arrive  at  great  employments.  I 
have  known  a  great  man  ask  a  flag-officer 
which  way  was  the  wind;  a  commander  of 
horse  the  present  price  of  oats,  and  a  stock- 
jobber, at  what  discount  such  a  fund  was, 
with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  bred 
to  each  of  those  several  ways  of  life.  Now 
this  is  extremely  obliging,  for  at  the  same 
time  that  the  patron  informs  himself  of 
matters,  he  gives  the  person  of  whom  he 
inquires  an  opportunity  to  exert  himself. 
What  adds  to  the  pomp  of  those  interviews 
is,  that  it  is  performed  with  the  greatest 
silence  and  order  imaginable.  The  patron 
is  usually  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  and 
some  humble  person  gives  him  a  whisper, 
which  his  lordship  answers  aloud,  ■  It  is 
well:  Yes,  I  am  of  your  opinion.  Pray  in- 
form yourself  further,  you  may  be  sure  of 
mv  part  in  it.'  This  happy  man  is  dismiss- 
ed, and  my  lord  can  turn  himself  to  a  busi- 
ness of  a  quite  different  nature,  and  off-hand 
gives  as  good  an  answer  as  any  great  man 
is  obliged  to.  For  the  chief  point  is  to  keep 
in  generals,  and  if  there  be  any  thing  offer- 
ed that  is  particular,  to  be  in  haste. 
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But  wc  are  now  in  the  height  of  the  affair, 
and  my  lord's  creatures  have  all  had  their 
whispers  round  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  the 
thing,  and  the  dumb-show  is  become  more 
general.  He  casts  his  eye  to  that  corner, 
and  there  to  Mr.  Such-a-one;  to  the  other, 
4  And  when  did  you  come  to  town?'  And 
perhaps  just  before  he  nods  to  another;  and 
enters  with  him, 1  But,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see 
vou,  now  I  think  of  it. '  Each  of  those  are 
happy  for  the  next  four-and-twt-nty  hours; 
and  those  who  bow  in  ranks  undistinguish- 
ed, and  by  dozens  at  a  time,  think  they  have 
very  good  prospects  if  they  may  hope  to 
arrive  at  such  notices  half  a  year  hence. 

The  satirist  says,  there  is  seldom  com- 
mon sense  in  high  fortune;*  and  one  would 
think,  to  behold  a  levee,  that  the  great  were 
not  only  infatuated  with  their  station,  but 
also  that  they  believed  all  below  were 
seked  too;  else  how  is  it  possible  they  could 
think  of  imposing  upon  themselves  and 
others  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  set  up  a  levee 
for  any  thing  but  a  direct  farce?  But  such 
is  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  that  when 
men  are  a  little  exalted  in  their  condition, 
they  immediately  conceive  they  have  addi- 
tional senses,  and  their  capacities  enlarged 
not  only  above  other  men,  but  above  hu- 
man comprehension  itself.  Thus  it  is  ordi- 
nary to  sec  a  great  man  attend  one  listening, 
bow  to  one  at  a  distance,  and  to  call  to  a 
third  at  the  same  instant  A  girl  in  new 
ribands  is  not  more  taken  with  herself,  nor 
does  she  betray  more  apparent  coquetries, 
than  even  a  wise  man  in  such  a  circum- 
stance of  courtship.  I  do  not  know  any  thing 
that  I  ever  thought  so  very  distasteful  as  the 
affectation  which  is  recorded  of  Cxsar;  to 
wit,  that  he  would  dictate  to  three  several 
writers  at  the  same  time.  This  was  an 
ambition  below  the  greatness  and  candour 
of  his  mind.  He  indeed  (if  any  man  had 
pretensions  to  greater  faculties  than  any 
other  mortal)  was  the  person;  but  such  a 
way  of  acting  is  childish,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  manner  of  our  being.  It  appears 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  there 
cannot  be  any  thing  effectually  despatched 
in  the  distraction  of  a  public  levee;  but  the 
whole  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  a  set  of 
servile  slaves,  to  give  up  their"  own  liberty 
to  take  away  their  patron's  understanding. 

T. 
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 Diflkili  bile  tumet  jecur. 

H*r.  Lib.  1.  Od.  ziii.  4. 

With  jealous  pangs  my  bosom  iwella 

The  present  paper  shall  consist  of  two 

letters  which  observe  upon  faults  that  are 

easily  cured  both  in  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  latter,  as  far  as  it  merely  regards 

"nversation,  the  person  who  neglects  visit- 

 ,  

mm  in  ilia 
Juv.  riii.  73. 


ing  an  agreeable  friend  is  punished  in  the 
very  transgression;  for  a  good  companion 
is  not  found  in  every  room  wc  go  into.  But 
the  case  of  love  is  of  a  more  delicate  nature, 
and  the  anxiety  is  inexpressible,  if  every 
little  instance  of  kindness  is  not  reciprocal. 
There  are  things  in  this  sort  of  commerce 
which  there  are  not  words  to  express,  and 
a  man  may  not  possibly  knew  how  to  re- 
present what  yet  may  tear  his  heart  into 
ten  thousand  tortures.  To  be  grave  to  a 
man's  mirth,  unattentive  to  his  discourse, 
or  to  interrupt  either  with  something  that 
argues  a  disinclination  to  be  entertained  by 
him,  has  in  it  something  so  disagreeable, 
that  the  utmost  steps  which  may  be  made 
in  farther  enmity  cannot  give  greater  tor- 
ment The  gay  Corinna,  who  sets  up  for 
an  indifference  and  becoming  heedlessness, 
gives  her  husband  all  the  torment  imagin- 
able out  of  mere  insolence,  with  this  pe- 
culiar vanity,  that  she  is  to  look  as  gay  as 
a  maid  in  the  character  of  a  wife.  It  is  no 
matter  what  is  the  reason  of  a  man's  grief, 
if  it  be  heavy  as  it  is.  Her  unhappy  man 
is  convinced  that  she  means  him  no  disho- 
nour, but  pines  to  death  because  she  will 
not  have  so  much  deference  to  him  as  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  it  The  author 
of  the  following  letter  is  perplexed  with  an 
injury  that  is  in  a  degree  yet  less  criminal, 
and  yet  the  source  of  the  utmost  unhappi- 
ness. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  read  your  pa- 
pers which  relate  to  jealousy,  ana  desire 
your/ advice  in  my  case,  which  vou  will  say 
is  not  common.  I  have  a  wife,  of  whose 
virtue  I  am  not  in  the  least  doubtful;  yet  I 
cannot  be  satisfied  she  loves  mc,  which 
gives  me  as  great  uneasiness  as  being  faulty 
the  other  way  would  do.  I  know  not 
whether  I  am  not  yet  more  miserable  than 
in  that  case,  for  she  keeps  possession  of  my 
heart,  without  the  return  of  hcr's.  1  would 
desire  your  observations  upon  that  temper 
in  some  women,  who  will  not  condescend 
to  convince  their  husbands  of  their  inno- 
cence or  their  love,  but  are  wholly  negligent 
of  what  reflections  the  poor  men  make 
upon  their  conduct  (so  they  cannot  call  it 
criminal,)  when  at  the  same  time  a  little 
tenderness  of  behaviour,  or  regard  to  show 
an  inclination  to  please  them,  would  make 
them  entirely  at  case.  Do  not  such  women 
deserve  all  the  misinterpretation  which 
they  neglect  to  avoid?  Or  are  they  not  in 
1  the  actual  practice  of  guilt,  who  care  not 
whether  they  are  thought  guilty  or  not?  If 
my  wife  docs  the  most  ordinary  thing,  as 
visiting  her  sister,  or  taking  the  air  with 
her  mother,  it  is  always  carried  with  the 
air  of  a  secret.  Then'she  will  sometimes 
tell  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  as  if  it  was 
only  want  of  memory  made  her  conceal  it 
before;  and  this  oiily  to  dally  with  my 
anxiety.  I  have  complained  to  her  of  this* 
behaviour  in  the  gentlest  terms  imaginable* 
and  beseeched  her  not  to  use  him,  who  de- 
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sired  only  to  live  with  her  like  an  indulgent 
friend,  as  the  roost  morose  and  unsociable 
husband  in  the  world.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  describe  our  circumstance,  but  it  is 
miserable  with  this  aggravation,  that  it 
might  be  easily  mended,  and  yet  no  remedy 
endeavoured.  She  reads  you,  and  there  is 
a  phrase  or  two  in  this  letter  which  she  will 
know  came  from  me.  If  we  enter  into  an 
explanation  which  may  tend  to  our  future 
quiet  by  your  means,  you  shall  have  our 
joint  thanks;  in  the  mean  time  I  am  (as 
much  as  I  can  in  this  ambiguous  condition 
beany  thing,)  sir,  your  humble  servant.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Give  me  leave  to 
make  you  a  present  of  a  character  not  yet 
described  in  your  papers, which  is  that  of  a 
man  who  treats  his  friend  with  the  same 
odd  variety  which  a  fantastical  female 
tyrant  practises  towards  her  lover.  I  have 
for  some  time  had  a  friendship  with  one  of 
those  mercurial  persons.  The  rogue  I  know 
loves  me,  yet  takes  advantage  of  my  fond- 
ness for  him  to  use  me  as  he  pleasesl  We 
are  by  turns  the  best  friends  and  the  great- 
est strangers  imaginable.  Sometimes  you 
would  think  us  inseparable;  at  other  times 
he  avoids  me  for  a  long  time,  yet  neither 
he  nor  I  know  why.  When  we  meet  next 
by  chance,  he  is  amazed  he  has  not  seen 
nic,  is  impatient  for  an  appointment  the 
same  evening;  and  when  I  expect  he  would 
have  kept  it,  I  have  known  him  slip  away 
to  another  place;  where  he  has  sat  reading 
the  news,  when  there  is  no  post;  smoking 
his  pipe  which  he  seldom  cares  for;  ana 
staring  about  him  in  company  with  whom 
he  has  had  nothing  to  do,  as  if  he  wondered 
how  he  came  there. 

'  That  I  may  state  my  case  to  you  the 
more  fully,  1  shall  transcribe  some  short 
minutes  I  have  taken  of  him  in  my  alma- 
nack since  last  spring;  for  you  must  know 
there  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  which,  1  will  not  say  our  friend- 
ship, but  the  enjoyment  of  it  rises  or  falls. 
In  March  and  April  he  was  as  various  as 
the  weather;  in  May  and  part  of  June  I 
found  him  the  sprightliest  best-humoured 
fellow  in  the  world;  in  the  dog-days  he  was 
much  upon  the  indolent;  in  September 
very  agreeable  but  very  busy;  and  since 
the  glass  fell  last  to  changeable,  he  has 
made  three  appointments  with  me,  and 
broke  them  every  one.  However,  I  have 
good  hopes  of  him  this  winter,  especially 
it  yew  will  lend  me  vour  assistance  to  re 
form  him,  which  will  be  a  great  case  and 
pleasure  to  sir,  vour  most  humble  servant. 

'October  9,  1711. ■  T. 
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Tales  of  a  king  who  had  long  languished 
under  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and  had  taken 
abundance  of  remedies  to  no  purpose.  At 
length,  says  the  fable,  a  physician  cured 
him  by  the  following  method:  he  took  an 
hollow  ball  of  wood,  and  filled  it  with  seve- 
ral drugs;  after  which  he  closed  it  up  so 
artificially  that  nothing  appeared.  He 
likewise  took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hol- 
lowed the  handle  and  that  part  which 
strikes  the  ball,  he  inclosed  in  tnem  several 
drugs  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ball 
itself.    He  then  ordered  the  sultan,  who 
was  his  patient,  to  exercise  himself  early 
in  the  morning  with  these  rightly  prepared 
instruments,  till  such  time  as  he  should 
sweat;  when,  as  the  story  goes,  the  virtue 
of  the  medicaments  perspiring  through  the 
wood,  had  so  good  an  influence  on  the  sul- 
tan's constitution,  that  they  cured  him  of  an 
indisposition  which  all  the  compositions  he 
had  taken  inwardly  had  not  been  able  to 
remove.     This  eastern  allegory  is  finely 
contrived  to  show  us  how  beneficial  bodily 
labour  is  to  health,  and  that  exercise  is 
the  most  effectual  physic.  I  have  described 
in  my  hundred  and  fifteenth  paper,  from 
the  general  structure  and  mechanism  of  an 
human  body,  how  absolutely  necessary  ex- 
ercise is  for  its  preservation :  I  shall  in  this 
place  recommend  another  great  preserva- 
tive of  health,  which  in  many  cases  pro- 
duces the  same  effects  as  exercise,  and  may 
in  some  measure  supply  its  place,  where 
opportunities  of  exercise  arc  wanting.  The 
preservative  I  am  speaking  of  is  tempe- 
rance, which  has  those  particular  advan- 
tages above  all  other  means  of  health,  that 
it  may  be  practised  by  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions, at  any  season,  or  in  any  place.  It 
is  a  kind  of  regimen  into  which  every  man 
may  put  himself,  without  interruption  to 
business,  expense  of  money,  or  loss  of  time. 
If  exercise  throws  off  all  superfluities,  tem- 
perance prevents  them;  if  exercise  clears 
the  vessels,  temperance  neither  satiates 
nor  overstrains  them;  if  exercise  raises 
proper  ferments  in  the  humours,  and  pro- 
motes the  circulation  of  the  blood,  tem- 
perance gives  nature  her  full  plav,  and 
enables  her  to  exert  herself  in  all  her 
force  and  vigour;  if  exercise  dissipates  a 
growing  distemper,  temperance  starves  it. 

Physic,  fbr~TnVmosT  part,  is  nothing  else 
but  the  substitute  of  exercise  and  tempe- 
rance. Medicines  are  indeed  absolutely 
necessary  in  acute  distempers,  that  cannot 
wait  the  slow  operations  of  those  two  great 
instruments  of  health;  but  did  men  live  in 
an  habitual  course  of  exercise  and  tcmpe- 
rnnce,  there  would  be  but  little  occasion  for 
them.  Accordingly  we  find  that  those 
parts  of  the  world  arc  the  most  healthy, 
where  thev  subsist  by  the  chace;  and  that 
men  lived"  longest  when  their  lives  were 
employed  in  hunting,  and  when  they  had 
little  food  besides  what  they  caught  Blis 
tering,  cupping,  bleeding,  are  seldom  of 


How  ble*i  the  *  paring  meal  and  temperate  bowl. 

Thkrk  is  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights  !  use  but  to  the  idle  and  intemperate;  as  all 
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those  inward  applications  which  are  so 
much  in  practice  among  us,  are  for  the 
most  part  nothing  else  but  expedients  to 
make  luxury  consistent  with  health.  The 
apothecary  is  perpetually  employed  in 
countermining  the  cook  and  the  vintner. 
It  is  said  of  Diogenes,  that  meeting  a  young 
man  who  was  going  to  a  feast,  he  took  him 
up  in  the  street  and  carried  him  home  to 
his  friends,  as  one  who  was  running  into 
imminent  danger,  had  not  he  prevented 
him.'  What  would  that  philosopher  have 
said,  had  he  been  present  at  the  gluttony 
of  a  modern  meal?  Would  not  he  have 
thought  the  master  of  a  family  mad,  and 
have  begged  his  servants  to  tic  down  his 
hands,  had  he  seen  him  devour  foul,  fish, 
and  flesh;  swallow  oil  and  vinegar,  wines 
and  spices;  throw  down  sallads  of  twenty 
different  herbs,  sauces  of  an  hundred  in- 
gredients, confections  and  fruits  of  number- 
less sweets  and  flavours?  What  unnatural 
motions  and  counter-ferments  must  such  a 
medley  of  intemperance  produce  in  the 
body?  For  mv  part,  when  I  behold  a 
fashionable  table  set  out  in  all  its  magnifi- 
cence, I  fancy  that  I  see  gouts  and  dropsies, 
fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innume- 
rable distempers  lying  in  ambuscade  among 
the  dishes. 

Nature  delights  in  the  most  plain  and 
simple  diet.  Every  animal,  but  man,  keeps 
to  one  dish.  Herbs  are  the  food  of  this 
species,  fish  of  that,  and  flesh  of  a  third. 
Man  falls  upon  every  thing  that  comes  in 
his  way;  not  the  smallest  fruit  or  excres- 
cence of  the  earth,  scarce  a  berry  or  a 
mushroom,  can  escape  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  deter- 
minate rule  for  temperance,  because  what 
is  luxury  in  one  may  be  temperance  in  an- 
other; but  there  are  few  that  have  lived  any 
time  in  the  world,  who  are  not  judges  of 
their  own  constitutions,  so  far  as  to  know 
what  kinds  and  what  proportions  of  food  do 
best  agree  with  them.  Were  I  to  consider 
my  readers  as  my  patients,  and  to  prescribe 
such  a  kind  of  temperance  as  is  accommo- 
dated to  all  persons,  and  such  as  is  particu- 
larly suitable  to  our  climate  and  way  of 
living,  1  would  copy  the  following  rules  of 
a  very  eminent  physician.  'Make  your 
whole  repast  out  of  one  dish.  If  vou  indulge 
in  a  second,  avoid  drinking  anv  thing  strong 
until  you  have  finished  your' meal;  at  the 
same  time  abstain  from  all  sauces,  or  at 
least  such  as  are  not  the  most  plain  and 
simple. '  A  man  could  not  be  well  guilty  of 
gluttony,  if  he  stuck  to  these  few  obvious 
and  easv  rules.  In  the  first  case  there 
would  be  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit  his 
palate,  and  occasion  excess;  nor  in  the  se- 
cond any  artificial  provocatives  to  relieve 
satiety,  and  create  a  false  appetite.  Were 
I  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  drinking,  it  should 
be  formed  upon  a  saving  quoted  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple:  '  The  first  glass  for  myself, 
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the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third  for 
good  humour,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  ene- 
mies. '  But  because  it  is  impossible  for  one 
who  lives  in  the  world  to  diet  himself 
always  in  so  philosophical  a  manner,  I 
think  every  man  should  have  his  days  of 
abstinence,  according  as  his  constitution 
will  permit.  These  are  great  reliefs  to  na- 
ture, as  they  qualify  her  for  struggling  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  whenever  any  distemper 
or  duty  of  life  may  put  her  upon  such  diffi- 
culties; and  at  the  same  time  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  extricating  herself  from  her 
oppressions.and  recoveringthc  several  tones 
and  springs  of  her  distended  vessels.  Be- 
sides that  abstinence,  well-timed,  often  kills 
a  sickness  in  embryo,  and  destroys  the  first 
seeds  of  an  indisposition.  It  is  observed 
by  two  or  three  ancient  authors,  \  that  So- 
crates, notwithstanding  he  lived  in  Athens 
during  that  great  plague,  which  has  made 
so  much*  noise  through  all  ages,  and  has 
been  celebrated  at  different  times  by  such 
eminent  hands;  I  say,  notwithstanding  that 
he  lived  in  the  time  of  this  devouring  pes- 
tilence, he  never  caught  the  least  infection, 
which  those  writers  unanimously  ascribe  to 
that  uninterrupted  temperance  which  he 
always  observed. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  mention  an  ob- 
servation which  I  have  often  made,  upon 
reading  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  and 
comparing  them  with  any  series  of  kings  or 
threat  men  of  the  same  number.  If  we  con- 
sider these  ancient  sages,  a  great  part  of 
whose  philosophy  consisted  in  a  temperate 
and  abstemious  course  of  life,  one  would 
think  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  the  life 
of  a  man  were  of  two  different  dates.  For 
we  find  that  the  generality  of  these  wise 
men  were  nearer  an  hundred  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  their  respective 
deaths.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  efficacy  of  temperance  towards  the 
procuring  of"  long  life,  is  what  we  meet 
with  in  a  little  book  published  by  Lewis 
Cornaro,  the  Venetian;  which  I  the  rather 
mention,  because  it  is  of  undoubted  credit, 
as  the  late  Venetian  ambassador,  who  was 
of  the  same  family,  attested  more  than  once 
in  conversation,  when  he  resided  in  Eng- 
land. Cornaro,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
little  treatise  I  am  mentioning,  was  of  an 
infirm  constitution,  until  about  forty,  when 
bv  obstinately  persisting  in  an  exact  course 
of  temperance,  he  recovered  a  perfect  state 
of  health;!:  insomuch  that  St  fourscore  he 

Eublished  his  l>ook,  which  has  been  trans- 
ited into  English  under  the  title  of  Sure  and 
Certain  Methods  of  Attaining  a  Long  and 
Healthy  Life.    He  lived  to  give  a  third  or 

t  Diogenes  Laerttus  in  Vit.  Socrati*.—  than  in  V'ar. 
His.  Lib.  13.  rap.  37.  Sec. 

J  Lewi*  Cornaro  «  ;t-  born  in  MITT  In  hii  youth  hi 
lived  »  '  iv  freely  ;  which  brought  him  into  a  bad  stau- 
of  health,  upon  which  he  formed  the  resolution  of  con- 
fining himself  to  twelve  ounces  of  food  and  fourteen  cf 
wine  daily;  by  which  mean*,  and  exercise,  he  not  only 
recovered  his  health,  but  acquired  a  vigorous  consUta 
Uoo.   lie  died  at  Padua  in  L5t& 
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fourth  edition  of  it;  and  after  having  passed 
his  hundredth  year,  died  without  pain  or 
agonv,  and  like  one  who  falls  asleep.  The 
treatise  I  mention  has  been  taken  notice  of 
bv  several  eminent  authors,  and  is  written 
with  such  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  religion 
and  good  sense,  as  arc  the  natural  concomi- 
tants of  temperance  and  sobriety.  The 
mixture  of  the  old  man  in  it  is  rather  a  re- 
commendation than  a  discredit  to  it. 

Having  designed  this  paper  as  the  sequel 
to  that  upon  exercise,  I  have  not  here  con- 
sidered temperance  as  it  is  a  moral  virtue, 
"^V  which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  a  future 
.  ✓  speculation,  but  only  as  it  is  the  means  of 
health.  L. 
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of  refinement  arc  talking  of  tranquillity,  he 

possesses  it. 

•What  1  would,  by  these  broken  ex- 
pressions, recommend  to  you,  Mr.  Specta- 
tor, is,  that  you  would  speak  of  the  way  of 
life  which  plain  men  may  pursue,  to  fill  up 
the  spaces  of  time  with  satisfaction.  It  is  a 
lamentable  circumstance,  that  wisdom,  or, 
as  you  call  it,  philosophy,  should  furnish 
ideas  only  for  the  learned;  and  that  a  man 
must  be  a  philosopher  to  know  how  to  pass 
away  his  time  agreeably.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  worth  your  pains  to  place  in  a  hand- 
some light  the  relations  and  affinities  among 
men,  which  render  their  conversation  with 
each  other  so  grateful,  that  the  highest  ta- 
lents give  but  an  impotent  pleasure  in  com- 
parison with  them.  You  may  find  descrip- 
tions and  discourses  which  will  render  the 
fire-side  of  an  honest  artificer  as  entertain- 
ing as  your  own  club  is  to  you.  Good-nature 
has  an  endless  source  of  pleasures  in  it:  and 
the  representation  of  domestic  life  filled 
with  its  natural  gratifications,  instead  of  the 
necessary  vexations  which  arc  generally 
insisted  upon  in  the  writings  of  the  witty, 
will  be  a  very  good  office  to  society. 

*  The  vicissitudes  of  labour  and  rest  in 
the  lower  part  of  mankind,  make  their  be- 
ing pass  away  with  that  sort  of  relish  which 
we  express  by  the  word  comfort;  and  should 
be  treated  of  by  you,  who  arc  a  Spectator, 
as  well  as  such  subjects  which  appear  in- 
deed more  speculative,  but  arc  less  instruc- 
tive. In  a  word,  sir,  I  would  have  you  turn 
vour  thoughts  to  the  advantage  of  such  as 
want  you  most;  and  show  that  simplicity, 
innocence,  industry,  and  temperance,  arc 
arts  which  lead  to  tranquillity,  as  much  as 
learning,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  contem- 
plation.— I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, T.  B.' 

4  Hackney,  Oct  12. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  the  young  wo- 
man whom  you  did  so  much  justice  to  some 
time  ago,  in  acknowledging  that  I  am  pcr- 
fect  mistress  of  the  fan,  and  use  it  with  the 
utmost  knowledge  and  dexterity.  Indeed 
the  world,  as  malicious  as  it  is,  will  allow 
that  from  a  burn-  of  laughter  I  recollect 
myself  the  most  su'ddcnlv,  make  a  curtsey, 
and  let  fall  mv  hands  before  me,  closing  my 
fan  at  the  same  instant,  the  best  of  any 
woman  in  England.  I  am  not  a  little  de- 
lighted that  I  have  had  your  notice  and  ap- 
probation ;  and  however  other  young  women 
may  rally  me  out  of  envy,  I  triumph  in  it, 
and  demand  a  place  in"  your  friendship. 
You  must,  therefore,  permit  me  to  lay  be- 
fore you  the  present  state  of  my  mind.  I 
was  reading  vour  Spectator  of  the  9th  in- 
stant, and  thought  the  circumstance  of  the 
ass  divided  l>etween  the  two  bundles  of  hay 
which  equally  affected  his  senses,  was  a 
lively  representation  of  my  present  condi- 
tion,' for  you  are  to  know  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely enamoured  with  two  young  gentle- 
men who  at  this  time  pretend  to  me.  One 


•Mr.  Spectator, — There  is  a  particu- 
lar fault  which  I  have  observed  in  most 
<>f  the  moralists  in  all  ages,  and  that  is,  that 
thev  are  always  professing  themselves,  and 
teaching  others,  to  be  happy.  This  state 
is  not  to  be  arrived  at  in  this' life,  therefore 
I  would  recommend  to  you  to  talk  in  an 
humbler  strain  than  your  predecessors  have 
done,  and  instead  of  presuming  to  be  happy, 
instruct  us  only  to  be  easy.  The  thoughts 
of  him  who  would  be  discreet,  and  aim  at 
practicable  things,  should  turn  upon  allay- 
ing our  pain,  rather  than  promoting  our 
joy.  Great  inquietude  is  to  be  avoided, 
but  great  felicity  is  not  to  be  attained.  The 
great  lesson  is  equanimity,  a  regularity  of 
spirit,  which  is  a  little  above  cheerfulness 
and  below  mirth.  Cheerfulness  is  always 
to  be  supported  if  a  man  is  out  of  pain,  but 
mirth  to  a  prudent  man  should  always  be 
accidental.  It  should  naturally  arise  out  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  occasion  seldom  be 
bid  for  it;  for  those  tempers  who  want 
mirth  to  be  pleased,  are  like  the  constitu- 
tions which  flag  without  the  use  of  brandv. 
Therefore,  I  say,  let  your  precept  be,  '  Be 
easy.'  That  mind  is  dissolute  and  ungo- 
verncd,  which  must  be  hurried  out  of  itself 
by  loud  laughter  or  sensual  pleasure,  or 
else  lie  wholly  unactive. 

'There  are  a  couple  of  old  fellows  of 
my  acquaintance  who  meet  every  day  and 
smoke  a  pipe,  and  by  their  mutual  love  to 
each  other,  though  they  have  been  men  of 
business  and  bustle  in  the  world,  enjoy  a 
greater  tranquillity  than  either  could  have 
worked  himself  into  by  any  chapter  of  Se- 
neca. Indolence  of  liody  and  mind,  when 
we  aim  at  no  more,  is  very  frequently  en- 
joyed; but  the  very  inquiry  after  happiness 
has  something  restless  in  it,  which  a  man 
who  lives  in  a  series  of  temperate  meals, 
friendly  conversations,  and  easy  slumbers, 
gives  himself  no  trouble  about,  \Vhile  men 
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must  hide  nothing  when  one  is  asking  ad- 
vice, therefore  I  will  own  to  you  that  I  am 
very  amorous,  and  very  covetous.  My  lover 
Will  is  very  rich,  and  my  lover  Tom  very 
handsome.  I  can  have  either  of  them  when 
I  please;  but  when  I  debate  the  question  in 
my  own  mind,  I  cannot  take  Torn  for  fear 
of  losing  Will's  estate,  nor  enter  upon  Will's 
estate,  and  bid  adieu  to  Tom's  person,  I 
am  very  young,  and  yet  no  one  in  the  world, 
dear  sir,  has  the  main  chance  more  in  her 
head  than  myself.  Tom  is  the  gayest,  the 
blithest  creature!  He  dances  well,  is  very 
civil  and  diverting  at  all  hours  and  seasons. 
Oh!  he  is  the  joy  of  my  eyes!  But  then 
again  Will  is  so  very  rich  and  careful  of  the 
main.  How  many  pretty  dresses  does  Tom 
appear  in  to  charm  me!  But  then  it  imme- 
diately occurs  to  me  that  a  man  of  his  cir- 
cumstances is  so  much  the  poorer.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  have  at  last  examined  both 
these  desires  of  love  and  avarice,  and  upon 
strictlv  weighing  the  matter,  I  begin  to 
think  I  shall  be  covetous  longer  than  fond; 
therefore,  if  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
contrary,  I  shall  take  Will.  Alas,  poor 
Tom! — Your  humble  servant, 
T.  « BIDDY  LOVELESS.' 

*  = 

Na  197.]    Tuesday,  October  16, 1711. 

Alter  riiatur  de  lana  svpe  eaprina, 
Propurnat  nugis  armatus :  scilicet,  at  non 
Sic  mi  hi  prima  fides;  ft,  vvrv  quod  placet,  ut 
Acritur  elatrem  '  Pretium  etas  altera  sordel. 
Ambigitur  quid  enimt  Castor  sciat,  an  Docilia  plus, 
Brundusium  Numici  melius,  via  ducat,  an  Appi. 

Mor  Lib  1  F.p.  xvifi.  15. 
On  trifles  some  are  earnestly  absurd: 
You'll  think  the  world  depends  on  every  word. 
What !  is  not  every  mortal  free  to  speak  I 
I'll  rive  my  reasons,  though  I  break  my  neck! 
And  what's  the  question  J  If  it  shines  or  rains ; 
Whether  'tis  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  Staines. 

Pitt. 

Evert  age  a  man  passes  through,  and 
way  of  life  he  engages  in,  has  some  parti- 
cular vice  or  imperfection  naturally  cleav- 
ing to  it,  which  it  will  require  his  nicest 
care  to  avoid.  The  several  weaknesses  to 
which  youth,  old  age,  and  manhood  are  ex- 
posed, have  long  since  been  set  down  by 
many  both  of  the  poets  and  philosophers; 
but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 

a author  who  has  treated  of  those  UP 
ts  men  are  subject  to,  not  so  much  by 
reason  of  their  different  ages  and  tempers, 
as  the  particular  professions  or  business  in 
which  they  were  educated  and  brought  up. 

I  am  the  more  surprised  to  find  this  sub- 
ject so  little  touched  on,  since  what  I  am 
here  speaking  of  is  so  apparent,  as  not  to 
escape  the  most  vulgar  observation.  The 
business  men  are  chiefly  conversant  in,  does 
not  only  give  a  certain  cast  or  turn  to  their 
minds,  but  is  very  often  apparent  in  their 
outward  behaviour,  and  some  of  the  most 
indifferent  actions  of  their  lives.  It  is  this 
air  diffusing  itself  over  the  whole  man, 
which  helps  us  to  find  out  a  person  at  his 
first  appearance;  so  that  the  most  careless 


observer  fancies  he  can  scarce  be  mistaken 
in  the  carriage  of  a  seaman,  or  the  gait  of  a 
tailor. 

The  liberal  arts,  though  they  may  possi- 
bly have  less  effect  on  our  external  mien 
and  behaviour,  make  so  deep  an  impression 
on  the  mind,  as  is  very  apt  to  bend  it  wholly 

one  way. 

The  mathematician  will  take  little  less 
than  demonstration  in  the  most  common 
discourse,  and  the  schoolman  is  as  great  a 
friend  to  definition  and  svllogisms.  The 
physician  and  divine  are  often  heard  to  dic- 
tate in  private  companies  with  the  same 
authority  which  they  exercise  over  their 
patients  and  disciples;  while  the  lawyer  is 
putting  cases  and  raising  matter  for  dispu- 
tation, out  of  every  thing  that  occurs. 

I  may  possibly  some  time  or  other  ani- 
madvert more  at  large  on  the  particular 
fault  each  profession  is  most  infected  with; 
but  shall  at  piescnt  wholly  apply  myself  to 
the  cure  of  what  I  last  mentioned,  namelv, 
that  spirit  of  strife  and  contention  in  the 
conversations  of  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 

This  is  the  more  ordinary,  because  these 
gentlemen  regarding  argument  as  their  own 
proper  province,  and  very  often  making 
ready  money  of  it,  think  it  unsafe  to  yield 
before  company.  They  are  showing  in 
common  talk  how  zealously  they  could  de- 
fend a  cause  in, court,  and  therefore  fre- 
quently forget  to  keep  that  temper  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  render  conversa- 
tion pleasant  ana  instructive. 

Captain  Sentry  pushes  this  matter  so  far 
that  I  have  heard  him  say,  '  he  has  known 
but  few  pleaders  that  were  tolerable  com- 
pany. ' 

The  captain,  who  is  a  man  of  £ood  sense, 
but  dry  conversation,  was  last  night  giving 
me  an  account  of  a  discourse,  in  which  he 
had  lately  been  engaged  with  a  young 
wrangler  in  the  law.  « I  was  giving  my 
opinion,'  says  the  captain,  '  without  appre- 
hending any  debate  that  might  ajise  froru 
it,  of  a  general's  behaviour  in  a  battle  that 
was  fought  some  years  before  either  the 
Templar  or  myself  were  born.  The  young 
lawyer  immediately  took  me  up,  and  by 
reasoning  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  upon 
a  subject  which  I  saw  he  understood  nothing 
of,  endeavoured  to  show  me  that  mv  opi- 
nions were  ill-grounded.  Upon  which," 
says  the  captain,  '  to  avoid  anv  further  con- 
tests, I  told  him,  that  truly  f  had  not  con- 
sidered those  several  arguments  which  he- 
had  brought  against  me,  and  that  then- 
might  be  a  great  deal  in  them.'  1  Ay,  but,' 
says  my  antagonist,  who  would  not  let  m«- 
escape  so,  '  there  are  several  things  to  be- 
urged  in  favour  of  your  opinion,  which  you 
have  omitted;'  and  thereupon  begun  to 
shine  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
•  Upon  this,'  says  the  captain,  •  I  caroeover 
to  my  first  sentiments,  and  entirely  ac- 

?uiesced  in  his  reasons  for  my  so  doing. 
Ipon  which  the  Templar  again  rccovcre*! 
his  former  posture,  and  confuted  both  hi  a* 
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self  and  me  a  third  time.  In  short,'  says 
my  friend,  *  I  found  he  was  resolved  to  keep 
mc  at  sword's  length,  and  never  let  me 
close  with  him;  so  that  I  had  nothing  left 
bat  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  give  my  antago- 
nist free  leave  to  smile  at  his  victor]  ,  who 
I  found,  like  Hudibras*  could  still  change 
sides  and  still  confute.'* 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  regarded 
our  inns  of  court  as  nurseries  of  statesmen 
and  lawgivers,  which  makes  me  often  fn  - 
qucnt  that  part  of  the  town  with  great  plea- 
sun-. 

Upon  my  calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the 
most  noted'  Temple  coffee-houses,  I  found 
the  whole  room  which  was  full  of  young 
students,  divided  into  several  parties,  each 
of  which  was  deeply  engaged  in  some  con- 
troversy. The  management  of  the  late 
ministry  was  attacked  and  defended  with 
great  vigour;  and  several  preliminaries  to 
the  peace  were  proposed  by  some,  and  re- 
jected by  others;  the  demolishing  of  Dunkirk 
was  so  eagerly  insisted  on,  and  so  warmly 
controverted,  as  had  like  to  have  produced 
a  challenge.  In  short,  I  observed!  that  the 
desire  of  victory,  whetted  with  the  little 
prejudices  of  party  and  interest,  generally 
carried  the  argument  to  such  a  height,  as 
made  the  disputants  insensibly  conceive  an 
aversion  towards  each  other,  and  part  with 
the  highest  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides. 

The  managing  an  argument  handsomely 
being  so  nice  a  point,  and  what  I  have  seen 
so  very  few  excel  in,  I  shall  here  set  down 
a  few  rules  on  that  head,  which  among 
other  things,  I  gave  in  writing  to  a  young 
kinsman  of  mine,  who  had  made  so  great  a 
proficiency  in  the  law  that  he  began  to  plead 
in  company,  upon  every  subject  that  was 
started. 

Having  the  entire  manuscript  by  me,  I 
mav  perhaps,  from  time  to  time,  publish 
such  parts  of  it  as  I  shall  think  requisite  for 
the  instruction  of  the  British  youth.  What 
regards  mv  present  purpose  is  as  follows: 

Avoid  disputes  as  much  as  possible.  In 
order  to  appear  easy  and  well-bred  in  con- 
versation, you  may  assure  yourself  that  it 
requires  more  wit,  as  well  as  more  good 
humour,  to  improve  than  to  contradict  the 
notions  of  another:  but  if  you  are  at  any 
time  obliged  to  enter  on  an  argument,  give 
your  reasons  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
modesty,  two  things  which  scarce  ever  fail 
of  making  an  impression  on  the  hearers. 
Besides,  if  you  are  neither  dogmatical,  nor 
show  either  b\  your  actions  or  words,  that 
vou  arc  full  of  yourself,  all  will  the  more 
heartily  rejoice  at  your  victory.  Nay, 
-should  you  be  pinched  in  your  argument 
you  may  make  your  retreat  with  a  very 
good  grace.  You  were  never  positive,  anil 
are  now  glad  to  be  better  informed.  This 
has  made  some  approve  the  Socratical  way 
of  reasoning,  where,  while  you  scarce  affirm 
any  thing,  you  can  hardly'be  caught  in  an 

•  Part  i.  can}  L  w.  89, 70. 


absurdity:  and  though  possihh  you  arc  en- 
deavouring to  brine  over  another  to  your 
opinion,  which  is  nrmly  fixed,  you  seem 
only  to  desire  information  from  him. 

Tn  order  to  keep  that  temper  which  is  so 
difficult,  and  yet  so  necessary  to  preserve, 
you  may  please  to  consider,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  unjust  or  ridiculous,  than  to  be 
angry  with  another  because  he  is  not  of 
your  opinion.  The  interests,  education, 
and  means  by  which  men  attain  their  know- 
ledge, arc  so  very  different,  that  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  all  think  alike;  and  he 
has  at  least  as  much  reason  to  be  angry  with 
you,  as  vou  with  him.  Sometimes  to  keep 
yourself  cool,  it  may  of  service  to  ask  your- 
self fairly,  what  might  have  been  your  opi- 
nion, had  you  all  the  biasses  of  education 
and  interest  your  adversary  may  possibly 
have?  But  if  you  contend  for  the  honour  of 
victory  alone,  vou  may  lay  down  this  as  an 
infallible  maxim,  that  you  cannot  make  a 
more  false  step,  or  give  your  antagonists  a 
greater  advantage  over  you,  than  by  falling 
into  a  passion. 

When  an  argument  is  over,  how  many 
weighty  reasons  does  a  man  recollect,  whicn 
his  heat  and  violence  made  him  utterly  for- 
get? 

It  is  yet  more  absurd  to  be  angry  with  a 
man  because  he  does  not  apprehend  the 
force  of  your  reasons,  or  gives  weak  ones 
of  his  own.  If  you  argue  for  reputation, 
this  makes  your  victory  the  easier;  he  is 
certainly  in  all  respects  an  object  of  your 
pity,  rather  than  anger;  and  if  he  cannot 
comprehend  what  you  do,  you  ought  to 
thank  nature  for  her  favours,  who  has  given 
you  so  much  the  clearest  understanding. 

You  may  please  to  add  this  consideration, 
that  among  your  equals  no  one  values  your 
anger,  which  only  preys  upon  its  master; 
and  perhaps  you  may  find  it  not  very  con- 
sistent either  with  prudence  or  your  ease, 
to  punish  yourself  whenever  you  meet  with 
a  fool  or  a  knave. 

Lastly,  If  you  propose  to  yourself  the  true 
end  of  argument,  which  is  information,  it 
may  be  a  seasonable  check  to  your  passion; 
for  if  you  search  purely  after  truth,  it  will 
be  almost  indifferent  to  you  where  you  find 
it  I  cannot  in  this  place  omit  an  observa- 
tion which  I  have  often  made,  namely,  That 
nothing  procures  a  man  more  esteem  and 
less  envy  from  the  whole  company,  than  if 
he  chooses  the  part  of  moderator,  without 
engaging  directly  on  either  side  in  a  dis- 
pute. This  gives  him  the  character  of  im- 
partial, furnishes  him  with  an  opportunity 
of  sifting  things  to  the  bottom,  showing  his 
judgment,  and  of  sometimes  making  hand- 
some compliments  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties. 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  giving  you 
one  caution.  When  you  have  gained  a  vic- 
tory, do  not  push  it  too  far;  it  is  sufficient  to 
let  the  company  and  your  adversary  see  it 
is  in  your  power,  but  that  you  are  too  gene- 
rous to  make  use  of  it.  X 
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There  is  a  species  of  women,  whom  I 
shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  salaman- 
ders. Now  a  salamander  is  a  kind  of  he- 
roine in  chastity,  that  treads  upon  fire  and 
lives  in  the  midst  of  flames  without  being 
hurt.  A  salamander  knows  no  distinction 
of  sex  in  those  she  converses  with,  grows 
familiar  with  a  stranger  at  first  sight,  and 
is  not  so  narrow-spirited  as  to  observe  whe- 
ther the  person  she  talks  to  be  in  breeches 
or  petticoats.  She  admits  a  male  visitant 
to  her  bed-side,  plays  with  him  a  whole  af- 
ternoon at  picquct,  walks  with  him  two  or 
three  hours  by  moonlight,  and  is  extremely 
scandalized  at  the  unreasonableness  of  a 
husband,  or  the  severity  of  a  parent,  that 
would  debar  the  sex  from  such  innocent 
liberties.  Your  salamander  is  therefore  a 
perpetual  dcclaimer  against  jealousy,  an 
admirer  of  the  French  good-breeding,  and 
a  great  stickler  for  freedom  in  conversation. 
In  short,  the  salamander  lives  in  an  invinci- 
ble state  of  simplicity  and  innocence.  Her 
constitution  is  preserv  ed  in  a  kind  of  natu- 
ral frost.  She  wonders  what  people  mean 
by  temptations,  and  defies  mankind  to  do 
their  worst.  Her  chastity  is  engaged  in  a 
constant  ordeal,  or  fiery  trial:  like  good 
Queen  Emma,  the  pretty  innocent  walks 
blindfolded  among  burning  ploughshares, 
without  being  scorched  or  singed  ov  them. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  the  use  of  the  sala- 
mander, whether  in  a  married  or  a  angle 
state  of  life,  that  I  design  the  following 
paper;  but  for  such  females  only  as  are 
made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  find  them- 
selves subject  to  human  frailties. 

As  for  this  part  of  the  fair  sex  who  are 
not  of  the  salamander  kind,  I  would  most 
earnestly  advise  them  to  observe  a  quite 
different  conduct  in  their  behaviour;  and  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  what  religion 
calls  temptations,  and  the  world  opportuni- 
ties. Did  they  but  know  how  many  thou- 
sands of  their  sex  have  been  gradually  be- 
trayed from  innocent  freedoms  to  ruin  and 
infamy ;  and  how  many  millions  of  ours  have 
begun  with  flatteries,  protestations,  and  en- 
dearments, but  ended  with  reproaches,  per- 
jury, and  perfidiousness;  they  would  shun 
like  death  the  very  first  approaches  of  one 
that  might  lead  them  into  inextricable  la- 
byrinths of  guilt  and  misery.  I  must  so  far 
give  up  the  cause  of  the  male  world,  as  to 
exhort  the  female  sex  in  the  language  of 
Chamont  in  the  Orphan: 

Tra*  «ot  to  mi  ;  w  iw  by  ftJee, 

Win  a  ma  ulkaof  lowe  with  caution  in*M  hia; 
But  if  be  mm,  hell  ttftuaijr  deceive  thee. 

1  might  very  much  enlarge  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  shall  conclude  it  with  a  story 


which  I  lately  heard  from  one  of  our  Span- 
ish officers,*  and  which  may  show  the  dan- 
ger ;i  woman  incurs  by  too  great  familiarities 
with  a  male  companion. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
being  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  pru- 
dence, and  of  a  grave  composed  behaviour, 
determined  about  the  fiftieth  rear  of  his 
age  to  enter  upon  wedlock.  In  order  to 
make  himself  easy  in  it,  he  cast  his  eye 
upon  a  young  woman  who  had  nothing  to 
recommend  her  but  her  beauty  and  her 
education,  her  parents  having  been  reduced 
to  great  poverty  bv  the  wars  which  for 
some  years  have  laid  that  whole  country 
waste.  The  Castilian  having  made  his  ad- 
dresses to  her  and  married  her,  they  Bved 
together  in  perfect  happiness  for  some  time ; 
when  at  length  the  husband's  affairs  made 
it  neccssarv  for  him  to  take  a  voyage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  where  a  great  part  of 
his  estate  lay.  The  wife  fovea  him  too  ten- 
derly to  be  left  behind  him.  Thev  had  not 
been  a  shipboard  above  a  dav,  when  they 
unluckily  tell  into  the  hands  of  an  Algerinc 
pirate,  who  carried  the  whole  cxanpanv  on 
shore,  and  made  them  slaves.  The  Castilian 
and  his  wife  had  the  comfort  to  be  under 
the  same  master;  who  seeing  how  dearly 
thev  loved  one  another  and  gasped  after 
their  liberty,  demanded  a  most  exorbitant 
price  for  their  ransom.  The  Castilian, 
though  he  would  rather  have  died  in  slavery 
himself,  than  have  paid  such  a  sum  as  he 
found  would  go  near  to  ruin  him,  was  so 
moved  with  compassion  towards  his  wife, 
that  he  sent  repeated  orders  to  his  friend  in 
Spain,  (who  happened  to  be  his  next  rela- 
tion) to  sell  his  estate,  and  transmit  the 
money  to  him.  His  fricrta  hoping  that  the 
terms  of  his  ransom  might  be  made  more 
reasonable,  and  unwilling  to  sell  an  estate 
which  he  himself  had  some  prospect  of  in- 
heriting, formed  so  many  delays,  that  three 
whole  vcars  passed  away  without  anv  thing 
being  done  for  the  setting  them  at  liberty. 

There  happened  to  live  a  French  rene- 
gade, in  the  same  place  where  the  Castilian 
and  his  wife  were  kept  prisoners.  As  this 
fellow  had  in  him  all  the  vivacity  of  his 
nation,  he  often  entertained  the  captives 
with  accounts  of  his  own  adventures;  to 
which  he  sometimes  added  a  sons;  or  a 
dance,  or  some  other  piece  of  mirth,  to 
divert  them  during  their  confinement.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  Al- 
gerines  enabled  him  likewise  to  do  them 
several  good  offices.  The  Castilian,  as  he 
was  one  day  in  conversation  with  this  rene- 
gado,  discovered  to  him  the  negligence  and 
treachery  of  his  correspondent  in  Castile, 
and  at  the  same  time  asked  his  advice  bow 
he  should  behave  himself  in  that  exigency; 
he  further  told  the  renegado,  that  he  fownd 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  raise  the 
money,  unless  he  himself  might  go  over  to 


•  Vo.  am  of  the  ~  |"  >  imiwj  nil  ill  111  ~ 
ftojw*  ia  ths  wsi  ia  8p*ia. 
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dispose  of  his  estate.  The  renegado,  after 
having  represented  to  him  that  his  Algerinc 
master  would  never  consent  to  his  release 
upon  such  a  pretence,  at  length  contrived 
a  method  for  the  Castilian  to  make  his 
escape  in  the  habit  of  a  seaman.  The  Cas- 
tilian succeeded  in  his  attempt;  and  having 
sold  his  estate,  being  afraid  lest  the  money 
should  miscarry  by  the  way,  and  determin- 
ing to  perish  with  it  rather  than  lose  one 
who  was  much  dearer  to  him  than  his  life, 
he  returned  himself  in  a  little  vessel  that 
was  going  to  Algiers.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  joy  he  felt  upon  this  occasion, 
when  he  considered  that  he  should  soon  see 
the  wife  whom  he  so  much  loved,  and  en- 
dear himself  more  to  her,  by  this  uncom- 
mon piece  of  generosity. 

The  renegado,  during  the  husband's  ab- 
sence, so  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  his  young  wife,  and  so  turned  her 
head  with  stories  of  gallantry,  that  she 
quickly  thought  him  the  finest  gentleman 
she  hail  ever  conversed  with.  To  be  brief, 
her  mind  was  quite  alienated  from  the 
honest  Castilian,  whom  she  was  taught  to 
look  upon  as  a  formal  old  fellow,  unworthy 
the  possession  of  so  charming  a  creature. 
She  had  been  instructed  by  the  renegado 
how  to  manage  herself  upon  his  arrival;  so 
that  she  received  him  with  an  appearance 
of  the  utmost  love  and  gratitude,  and  at 
length  persuaded  him  to  trust  their  com- 
mon friend  the  renegado  with  the  money  he 
had  brought  over  for  their  ransom ;  as  not 
questioning  but  he  would  beat  down  the 
terms  of  it,  and  negotiate  the  affair  more  to 
their  advantage  than  thev  themselves  could 
do.  The  good  man  admired  her  prudence, 
and  followed  her  advice.  I  wish  I  could 
conceal  the  sequel  of  this  story,  but  since  I 
cannot,  I  shall  despatch  it  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  The  Castilian  having  slept 
longer  than  ordinary  the  next  morning, 
upon  his  awaking  found  his  wife  had  left 
him.  He  immediately  arose  and  inquired 
after  her,  but  was  told  that  she  was  seen 
with  the  renegado  about  break  of  day.  In 
a  word,  her  lover  having  got  all  tilings 
ready  for  their  departure,  they  soon  made 
their  escape  out  of  the  territories  of  Algiers, 
carried  away  the  money,  and  left  the  Cas- 
tilian in  captivity:  who  partly  through  the 
cruel  treatment  of  the  incensed  Algerinc 
his  master,  and  partly  through  the  unkind 
usage  of  his  unfaithful  wife,  died  some  few 
months  after.  L. 
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Lovr  bade  mc  write. 

Thk  following  letters  are  written  with 
such  an  air  of  sincerity  that  I  cannot  deny 
the  inserting  of  them. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Though  vou  arc 
every  where  in  your  writings  a  friend  to 


women,  I  do  not  remember  that  you  have 
directly  considered  the  mercenary  practice 
of  men  in  the  choice  of  wives.  If  you  would 
please  to  employ  your  thoughts  upon  that 
subject,  you  would  easily  conceive  the  mise- 
rable condition  many  of  us  arc  in,  who  not 
only  from  the  laws  of  custom  and  modesty 
are  restrained  from  making  any  advances 
towards  our  wishes,  but  are  also,  from  the 
circumstance  of  fortune,  out  of  all  hopes  of 
being  addressed  to  by  those  whom  we  love. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages  I  am  obliged 
to  apply  myself  to  you,  and  hope  I  shall 
prevail  with  you  to  print  in  vour  very  next 
paper  the  following  letter,  which  is  a  decla- 
ration of  passion  to  one  who  has  made  some 
faint  addresses  to  me  for  some  time.  I 
believe  he  ardently  loves  me,  but  the  in- 
equality of  my  fortune  makes  him  think  he 
cannot  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  he  pursues 
his  designs  by  way  of  marriage;  and  I  be- 
lieve, as  he  docs  not  want  discernment,  he 
discovered  me  looking  at  him  the  other  dav 
unawares,  in  such  a  manner  as  has  raised  hfs 
hopes  of  gaining  me  on  terms  the  men  call 
easier.  But  my  heart  was  very  full  on  this 
occasion,  and  if  you  know  what  love  and 
honour  are,  you  will  pardon  mc  that  I  use 
no  farther  arguments  with  you,  but  hasten 
to  my  letter  to  him,  whom  I  call  Oroon- 
dates;*  because  if  I  do  not  succeed,  it  shall 
look  like  romance;  and  if  I  am  regarded, 
you  shall  receive  a  pair  of  gloves  at  my 
wedding,  sent  to  you  under  the  name  of 
Statira.' 

1  To  Oroondatc*. 

'Sir, — After  very  much  perplexity  in 
myself,  and  revolving  how  to  acquaint  you 
with  my  own  sentiments,  and  expostulate 
with  you  concerning  yours,  I  have  chosen 
this  way,  by  which  means  I  can  be  at  once 
revealed  to  you,  or  if  you  please,  lie  con- 
cealed. If  I  do  not  within  a  few  days  find 
the  effect  which  I  hope  from  this,  the  whole 
affair  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion.  But  alas! 
what  am  1  going  to  do,  when  I  am  about  to 
tell  you  that  I  love  you  ?  But  after  I  have 
done  so,  I  am  to  assure  you,  that  with  all 
the  passion  which  ever  entered  a  tender 
heart,  I  know  I  can  banish  you  from  my 
sight  for  ever,  when  I  am  convinced  that 
you  have  no  inclination  towards  me  but  to 
my  dishonour.  But  alas!  sir,  why  should 
you  sacrifice  the  real  and  essential  happi- 
ness of  life  to  the  opinion  of  a  world,  that 
moves  upon  no  other  foundation  but  pro- 
fessed error  and  prejudice  ?  You  all  can 
observe  that  riches  alone  do  not  make  you 
happy,  and  vet  give  up  even*  tiling  else 
when  it  stands  in  competition  with  riches. 
Since  the  world  is  so  bad,  that  religion  is 
left  to  us  silly  women,  and  you  men  act 
generally  upon  principles  of  profit  and  plea- 
sure, I  will  talk  to  you  without  arguing  from 
any  thing  but  what  may  be  most  to  your 
advantage,  as  a  man  of  the  world.    And  I 


•  A  celebrated  name  in  Mademoiselle  Brudery'i 
French  romance  of  The  Grand  Cyrus,  Ac 
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will  lay  before  you  the  state  of  the  case, 
supposing  that  you  had  it  in  your  power  to 
make  me  your  mistress  or  your  wife,  and 
hope  to  convince  you  that  the  latter  is  more 
for  your  interest,  and  will  contribute  more 
to  your  pleasure. 

« We  will  suppose,  then,  the  scene  was 
laid,  and  you  were  now  in  expectation  of 
the  approaching  evening  wherein  I  was  to 
meet  you,  and  be  carried  to  what  conve- 
nient corner  of  the  town  you  thought  fit,  to 
consummate  all  which  your  wanton  imagi- 
nation has  promised  to  you  in  the  possession 
of  one  who  is  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  in 
the  reputation  of  innocence.  You  would 
soon  have  enough  of  me,  as  I  am  sprightly, 
young,  gay,  and  airy.  When  fancy  is  sated, 
and  finds' all  the  promises  it  made  itself 
false,  where  is  now  the  innocence  wliich 
charmed  vou  ?  The  first  hour  you  are  alone, 
you  will  'find  that  the  pleasure  of  a  de- 
bauchee is  only  that  of  a  destroyer.  He 
blasts  all  the  fruit  he  tastes;  and  where  the 
bnite  has  been  devouring,  there  is  nothing 
left  worthy  the  relish  of  the  man.  Reason 
resumes  her  place  after  imagination  is  cloy- 
ed; and  I  am  with  the  utmost  distress  and 
confusion  to  behold  myself  the  cause  of  un- 
easy reflections  to  you,  to  be  visited  by 
stealth,  and  dwell  for  the  future  with  two 
companions  (the  most  unfit  for  each  other 
in  the  world)  solitude  and  guilt  I  will  not 
insist  upon  the  shameful  obscurity  we  should 
pass  our  time  in,  nor  run  over  the  little  short 
snatches  of  fresh  air,  and  free  commerce, 
which  all  people  must  be  satisfied  with, 
whose  actions  will  not  bear  examination, 
but  leave  them  to  your  reflections,  who 
have  seen  enough  of  that  life,  of  which  I 
have  but  a  mere  idea. 

1  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  be  so  good 
and  generous  as  to  make  me  your  wife,  you 
may  promise  yourself  all  the  obedience  and 
tenderness  with  which  gratitude  can  inspire 
a  virtuous  woman.  Whatever  gratifications 
ou  may  promise  yourself  from  an  agrcea- 
le  person,  whatever  compliances  from  an 
easy  temper,  whatever  consolation  from  a 
sincere  friendship,  you  may  expect  as  the 
due  of  vour  generosity.  Wnat  at  present  in 
your  ill  view  you  promise  yourself  from  me, 
will  be  followed  with  distaste  and  satiety; 
but  the  transports  of  a  virtuous  love  arc  the 
least  part  of  its  happiness.  The  raptures 
of  innocent  passion  arc  but  like  lightning  to 
the  day,  they  rather  interrupt  than  advance 
the  pleasure  of  it  How  happy  then  is  that 
life  to  be,  where  the  highest  pleasures  of 
sense  are  but  the  lowest  parts  of  its  felicity? 

4  Now  I  am  to  repeat  to  you  the  unnatural 
request  of  taking  me  in  direct  terms.  I 
know  there  stands  between  me  and  that 
happiness,  the  haughty  daughter  of  a  man 
who  can  give  you  suitably  to  your  fortune. 
But  if  you  weigh  the  attendance  and  beha- 
viour of  her  who  comes  to  you  in  partner- 
ship of  your  fortune,  and  expects  an  equiva- 
lent, with  that  of  her  who  enters  your  house 
as  honoured  and  obliged  by  that  permission, 


whom  of  the  two  will  you  choose?  You, 
perhaps,  will  think  fit  to  spend  a  day  abroad 
in  the  common  entertainments  of  men  of 
sense  and  fortune;  she  will  think  herself  ill- 
used  in  that  absence,  and  contrive  at  home 
an  expense  proportioned  to  the  appearance 
which  you  make  in  the  world.  She  is  in  all 
things  to  have  a  regard  to  the  fortune  which 
she  brought  you;  I  to  the  fortune  to  which 
you  introduce  me.  The  commerce  between 
you  two  will  eternally  have  the  air  of  a  bar- 
gain, between  us  of  a  friendship:  joy  will 
ever  enter  into  the  room  with  vou,  and  kind 
wishes  attend  mv  benefactor  when  he  leaves 
it  Ask  yourself,  how  would  you  be  pleased 
to  enjov  for  ever  the  pleasure  of  having  laid 
an  immediate  obligation  on  a  grateful  mind? 
Such  will  be  your  case  with  me.  In  the 
other  marriage  you  will  live  in  a  constant 
comparison  of  benefits,  and  never  know  the 
happiness  of  conferring  or  receiving  any. 

*  It  may  be  you  will,  after  all,  act  rather 
in  the  prudential  wav,  according  to  the  sense 
of  the  ordinary  world.  I  know  not  what  I 
think  or  say,  when  that  melancholy  reflec- 
tion comes  upon  me;  but  shall  onlv  add 
more,  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me 
your  grateful  wife,  but  never  your  aban- 
doned mistress. '  T. 
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Yincit  amor  potrie—       Firg.  JEm.  vi.  KO. 
The  noblest  motive  it  tbe  public  good. 

The  ambition  of  princes  is  many  times 
as  hurtful  to  themselves  as  to  their  people. 
This  cannot  be  doubted  of  such  as  prove 
unfortunate  in  their  wars,  but  it  is  often 
true  too  of  those  who  are  celebrated  for 
!  their  successes.  If  a  severe  view  were  to 
be  taken  of  their  conduct,  if  the  profit  and 
loss  by  their  wars  could  be  justly  balanced, 
it  would  be  rarely  found  that  the  conquest 
is  sufficient  to  repay  the  cost 

As  I  was  the  other  day  looking  over  the 
letters  of  my  correspondents,  I  took  this 
hint  from  that  of  Philarithmus;  which  has 
turned  my  present  thoughts  upon  political 
arithmetic,  an  art  of  greater  use  than  enter- 
tainment My  friend  has  offered  an  Essay 
towards  proving  that  Louis  XIV.  with  all 
his  acquisitions  is  not  master  of  more  peo- 
ple than  at  the  beginning  of  his  wars,  nay, 
that  for  every  subject  he  had  acquired,  he 
had  lost  three  that  were  his  inheritance. 
If  Philarithmus  is  not  mistaken  in  his  cal- 
culations, Louis  must  have  been  impove- 
rished by  his  ambition. 

The  prince  for  the  public  good  has  a 
sovereign  property  in  every  private  per- 
son's estate;  and  consequently  his  riches 
must  increase  or  decrease  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  riches  of  his  subjects.  For 
example;  if  sword  or  pestilence  should  de- 
stroy all  the  people  of  this  metropolis,  (God 
forbid  there  should  be  room  for  such  a  sup- 
position! but  if  this  should  be  the  case)  the 
queen  must  needs  lose  a  great  part  of  her 
revenue,  or,  at  least  what  is  charged  upon 
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the  citv,  must  increase  the  burden  upon  the 
rest  of  her  subjects.   Perhaps  the  inhabit- 
ants here  are  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole;  yet  as  they  are  better  fed,  and 
clothed,  and  lodged,  than  her  other  sub- 
jects the  customs  and  excises  upon  their 
consumption,  the  imposts  upon  their  houses, 
and  other  taxes,  do  very  probably  make  a 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown. 
Hut  this  is  not  all;  the  consumption  of  the 
city  takes  off  a  great  part  of  the  fruits  of 
the  whole  island;  and  as  it  pays  such  a  pro- 

EMtion  of  the  rent  or  yearly  value  of  the 
nds  in  the  country,  so  it  is  the  cause  of 
paying  such  a  proportion  of  taxes  upon 
those  lands.  The  loss  then  of  such  a  peo- 
ple must  needs  be  sensible  to  the  prince, 
und  visible  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  please 
God  to  drop  from  heaven  a  new  people 
equal  in  number  and  riches  to  the  city,  I 
should  be  ready  to  think  their  excises,  cus- 
toms and  house-rent  would  raise  as  great 
a  revenue  to  the  crown  as  would  be  lost  in 
the  former  case.  And  as  the  consumption 
of  this  new  body  would  be  a  new  market 
for  the  fruits  of  the  country,  all  the  lands, 
especially  those  most  adjacent,  would  rise  in 
their  yearly  value,  and  pay  greater  yearly- 
taxes  to  the  public  The  gain  in  this  case 
would  be  as  sensible  as  the  former  loss. 

Whatsoever  is  assessed  upon  the  general, 
is  levied  upon  individuals  It  were  worth 
the  while  then  to  consider  what  is  paid  by, 
or  by  means  of,  the  meanest  subjects  in 
order  to  compute  the  value  of  every  subject 
to  the  prince. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  believe  that 
•even-eighths  of  the  people  are  without 
property  in  themselves  or  the  heads  of 
their  families,  and  forced  to  work  for  their 
daily  bread;  and  that  of  this  sort  there  are 
seven  millions  in  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain:  and  yet  one  would  imagine  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  people  should 
consume  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
fruits  of  the  country.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  subjects  without  property  pay  three- 
fourths  of  the  rents  ana  consequently  enable 
the  landed  men  to  pay  three-fourths  of  their 
taxes  Now,  if  so  great  a  part  of  the  land-tax 
were  to  be  divided  by  seven  millions  it  would 
amount  to  more  than  three  shillings  to  every 
head.  And  thus,  as  the  poor  arc  the  cause, 
without  which  the  rich  could  not  pay  this 
tax,  even  the  poorest  subject  is,  upon  this 
account,  worth  three  shillings  yearly  to  the 
prince. 

Again;  one  would  imagine  the  consump- 
tion of  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  people 
should  pay  two-thirds  of  all  the  customs 
and  excises.  And  if  this  sum  too  should  be 
divided  by  seven  millions,  viz.  the  number 
of  poor  people,  it  would  amount  to  more 
than  seven  shillings  to  every  head:  and 
therefore  with  this  and  the  former  sum, 
every  poor  subject,  without  property,  ex- 
cept of  his  limbs  or  labour,  is  worth  at  least 
ten  shillings  yearly  to  the  sovereign.  So 


much  then  the  queen  loses  with  every  one 
of  her  old,  and  gains  with  every  one  of  her 
new  subjects. 

When  I  was  got  into  this  way  of  thinking, 
I  presently  grew  conceited  of  the  argument, 
and  was  just  preparing  to  write  a  letter  of 
advice  to  a  member  of  parliament,  for  open- 
ing the  freedom  of  our  towns  and  trades, 
for  taking  away  all  manner  of  distinctions 
between  the  natives  and  foreigners,  for  re- 
pealing our  laws  of  parish  settlements,  and 
removing  every  other  obstacle  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  people.  But  as  soon  as  I  had 
recollected  with  what  inimitable  eloquence 
my  fellow-labourers  had  exaggerated  the 
mischiefs  of  selling  the  birthright  of  Bri- 
tons for  a  shilling,*  of  spoiling  the  pure 
British  blood  with  foreign  mixtures,  of  in- 
troducing a  confusion  of  languages  and  reli- 
gions, and  of  letting  in  strangers  to  eat  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  our  own  people, 
I  became  so  humble  as  to  let  my  project 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  leave  mv  country  to 
increase  by  the  ordinary  way  of  generation. 

As  I  have  always  at  heart  the  public 
good,  so  1  am  ever  contriving  schemes  to 
promote  it:  and  I  think  I  may  without 
vanity  pretend  to  have  contrived  some  as 
wise  as  any  of  the  castle-builders.  I  had  no 
sooner  given  up  my  former  project,  but  my 
head  was  presently  full  of  draining  fens  and 
marshes,  Hanking  out  the  sea,  and  joining 
new  lands  to  my  country;  for  since  it  is 
thought  impracticable  to  increase  the  peo- 
ple to  the  land,  I  fell  immediately  to  con- 
sider how  much  would  be  gained  to  the 
prince  by  increasing  the  land  to  the  people. 

If  the  same  omnipotent  Power  which 
made  the  world,  should  at  this  time  raise 
out  of  the  ocean,  and  join  to  Great  Britain, 
an  equal  extent  of  land,  with  equal  build- 
ings, com,  cattle,  and  other  conveniences 
and  necessaries  of  life,  but  no  men,  women, 
nor  children,  I  should  hardly  believe  this 
would  add  either  to  the  riches  of  the  people, 
or  revenue  of  the  prince;  for  since  the  pre- 
sent buildings  are  sufficient  for  all  the  in- 
habitants, if  any  of  them  should  forsake  the 
old  to  inhabit  the  new  part  of  the  island, 
the  increase  of  house-rent  in  this  would  be 
attended  with  at  least  an  equal  decrease  of 
it  in  the  other.  Besides,  we  have  such  a 
sufficiency  of  corn  and  cattle,  that  we  give 
bounties  to  our  neighbours  to  take  what 
exceeds  of  the  former  off  our  hands,  and 
we  will  not  suffer  any  of  the  latter  to  be 
imported  upon  us  by  our  fellow-subjects; 
ana  for  the  remaining  product  of  the  coun- 
try, 'tis  already  equal  to  all  our  markets 
But  if  all  these  things  should  be  doubled  to 
the  same  buyers,  the  owners  must  be*  glad 
with  half  their  present  prices;  the  landlords 
with  half  their  present  rents:  and  thus  by 
so  great  an  enlargement  of  the  country,  the 
rents  in  the  whole  would  not  increase,  nor 
the  taxes  to  the  public. 


*  Thi»  in  an  ironical  allueion  lo  aontc  of  the  popular 
arjrumrntn  which  were  urged  in  the  year  1708.  ataiaii 
a  bill  fur  the  naturalization  of  foreign  Protestant*. 
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On  the  contrary,  I  should  believe  they 
would  be  very  much  diminished:  for  as  the 
land  is  only  valuable  for  its  fruits,  and  these 
arc  all  perishable,  and  for  the  most  part 
must  either  be  used  within  the  year,  or 
perish  without  use,  the  owners  will  get  rid 
of  them  at  any  rate,  rather  than  that  they 
should  waste  in  their  possession:  so  that  it 
is  probable  the  annual  production  of  those 
perishable  things,  even  of  the  tenth  part  of 
them,  beyond  all  possibility  of  use,  will  re- 
duce one  naif  of  their  value*  It  seems  to  be 
for  this  reason  that  our  neighbour  merchants 
who  engross  all  the  spices,  and  know  how 
great  a  quantity  is  equal  to  the  demand,  de- 
stroy all  that  exceeds  it  It  were  natural 
then  to  think  that  the  annual  production  of 
twice  as  much  as  can  be  used,  must  reduce 
all  to  an  eighth  part  of  their  present  prices; 
and  thus  this  extended  island  would  not 
exceed  one-fourth  part  of  its  present  value, 
or  pay  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
present  tax. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  in  countries 
of  the  greatest  plenty  there  is  the  poorest 
living;  like  the  schoolman's  ass  in  one  of 
my  speculations,  the  people  almost  starve 
between  two  meals.  The  truth  is,  the  poor, 
which  arc  the  bulk  of  a  nation,  work  only 
that  they  may  live;  and  if  with  two  days' 
labour  they  can  get  a  wretched  subsistence, 
they  will  hardly  be  brought  to  work  the 
other  four.  But  then  with  the  wages  of  two 
days  they  can  neither  pav  such  prices  for 
their  provisions,  nor  such  excises  to  the 
government. 

That  paradox,  therefore,  in  old  Hesiod, 
v*,n»  i|ww  i»ti(,  or,  '  half  is  more  than  the 
whole,'  is  very  applicable  to  the  present 
case;  since  nothing  is  more  true  in  political 
arithmetic,  than  that  the  same  people  with 
half  the  country  is  more  valuable  than  with 
the  whole.  I  begin  to  think  there  was 
nothing  absurd  in  .Sir  W.  Petty,  when  he 
fancied  if  all  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  were  sunk 
in  the  ocean,  so  that  the  people  were  all 
saved  and  brought  into  the  lowlands  of 
Great  Britain;  nay,  though  they  were  to 
be  reimbursed  the  value  of  their  estates  by 
the  body  of  the  people,  yet  both  the  sove- 
reign and  the  subjects  in' general  would  be 
enriched  by  the  very  loss. 

If  the  people  only  make  the  riches,  the 
father  of  ten  children  is  a  greater  benefac- 
tor to  the  country  than  he  who  has  added 
to  it  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  no  people. 
It  is  certain  Lewis  has  joined  vast  tracts  of 
land  to  his  dominions:  but  if  Philarithmus 
says  true,  that  he  is  not  now  master  of  so 
many  subjects  as  before;  we  may  then  ac- 
count for  his  not  being  able  to  bring  such 
mighty  armies  into  the  field,  and  for  their 
being  neither  so  well  fed,  nor  clothed,  nor 
paid  as  formcrlv.  The  reason  is  plain — 
Lewis  must  needs  have  been  impoverished 
not  only  by  his  loss  of  subjects,  but  by  his 
acquisition  of  lands.  T. 


No.  201.]    Saturday,  October  20,  1711. 

Rcligtntem  enc  oportrt,  nMigirwum  nefiu. 

Ineerti  AuUrit  apmd  .lul  OtU. 

A  man  should  be  relifioui,  not  miprratitioa*. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the 
passions  of  :i  child  with  devotion,  which 
seldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has  received  an 
early  tincture  of  it.  Though  it  may  seem 
extinguished  for  a  while  by  the  cares  of 
the  world,  the  heats  of  youth,  or  the  al-  . 
lurements  of  vice,  it  generally  breaks  out 
and  discovers  itself  again  as  soon  as  dis- 
cretion, consideration,  age,  or  misfortunes 
have  brought  the  man  to  himself.  The  fire 
may  be  covered  and  overlaid,  but  cannot 
be  entirely  quenched  and  smothered. 

A  state  of  temperance,  aobrietv,  and 
justice,  without  devotion,  is  a  cold,  lifeless, 
insipid  condition  of  virtue;  and  is  rather  to 
be  styled  philosophy  than  religion.  Devo- 
tion opens  the  mind  to  great  conceptions, 
and  fills  it  with  more  sublime  ideas  than  am 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  exalted 
science;  and  at  the  same  time  warms  and 
agitates  the  soul  more  than  sensual  pleasure. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers, 
that  man  is  more  distinguished  from  the 
animal  world  by  devotion  than  by  reason, 
as  several  brute  creatures  discover  in  their 
actions  something  like  a  faint  glimmering 
of  reason,  though  they  betray  in  no  single 
circumstance  of  their  behaviour  any  thing 
that  bears  the  least  affinity  to  devotion.  It 
is  certain,  the  propensity  of  the  mind  to  re- 
ligious worship,  the  natural  tendencv  of  the 
soul  to  fly  to  some  superior  being  for  suc- 
cour in  dangers  and  distresses,  the  grati- 
tude to  an  invisible  superintendent  which 
arises  in  us  upon  receiving  any  extraordi- 
narv  and  unexpected  good  fortune,  the  acts 
of  love  and  admiration  with  which  the 
thoughts  of  men  arc  so  wonderfully  trans- 
ported in  meditating  upon  the  divine  per- 
fections, and  the  universal  concurrence  of 
all  the  nations  under  heaven  in  the  great 
article  of  adoration,  plainly  show  that  de- 
votion or  religious  worship  must  be  the 
effect  of  tradition  from  some  first  founder 
of  mankind,  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the 
natural  light  of  reason,  or  that  it  proceeds 
from  an  instinct  implanted  in  the  soul  it- 
self. For  my  part,  1  Inok  upon  all  these  to 
be  the  concurrent  causes;  but  whichever 
of  them  shall  be  assigned  as  the  principle 
of  divine  worship,  it  manifestly  points  to  a 
Supreme  Being  as  the  first  author  of  it. 

I  may  take  some  other  opportunity  of 
considering  those  particular  forms  and  me- 
thods of  devotion  which  are  taught  us  by 
Christianity;  but  shall  here  observe  into 
what  errors  even  this  divine  principle  may 
sometimes  lead  us,  when  it  is  not  moderated 
by  that  right  reason  which  was  given  us  as 
the  guide  of  all  our  actions. 

The  two  great  errors  into  which  a  mis- 
taken devotion  may  betray  us,  are  enthu- 
siasm and  superstition. 
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There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object 
than  a  man  who  has  his  head  turned  with 
u  religious  enthusiasm.  A  person  that  is 
crazed,  though  with  pride  or  malice,  is  a 
sight  very  mortifying  to  human  nature;  but 
when  the  distemper  arises  from  any  indis- 
creet fervours  of  devotion,  or  too  intense 
an  application  of  the  mind  to  its  mistaken 
duties,  it  deserves  our  compassion  in  a  more 
particular  maimer.  We  may  however  h  am 
this  lesson  from  it,  that  since  devotion  it- 
self ( which  one  would  be  apt  to  think  could 
not  be  too  warm)  may  disorder  the  mind, 
unless  its  heats  arc  tempered  with  caution 
and  prudence,  we  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  guard  ourselves  in  all  parts  of 
life  against  the  influence  of  passion,  imagi- 
nation, and  constitution. 

Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the 
check  of  reason,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate 
into  enthusiasm.  When  the  mind  finds  her- 
self  very  much  inflamed  with  her  devotions, 
she  is  too  much  inclined  to  think  they  are 
not  of  her  own  kindling,  but  blown  up  by 
something  divine  within  her.  If  she  in- 
dulges this  thought  too  far,  and  humours 
the  growing  passion,  she  at  last  flings  her- 
self into  imaginary  raptures  and  ccstacics; 
;md  when  once  she  fancies  herself  under 
the  influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  she  slights  human  ordinances, 
and  refuses  to  comply  with  any  established 
form  of  religion,  as  thinking  herself  direct- 
ed by  a  much  superior  guide. 

As  enthusiasm  is  a  kind  of  excess  in  de- 
votion, superstition  is  the  excess,  not  only 
of  devotion,  but  of  religion  in  general,  ac- 
rording  to  an  old  heathen  saying,  quoted 
by  Aulus  Gejlius,*  •  Reli^mtr'tn  o/ior- 
tett  rcligioKum  nrfaa ;'  *A  man  should  be 
religious,  not  superstitious.'  For  as  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  Nigidius  observed  upon  this 
passage,  that  the  Latin  words  which  ter- 
minate in  oxun  generally  imply  vicious  cha- 
racters, and  the  having  of  any  quality  to  an 
excess. 

An  enthusiast  in  religion  is  like  an  obsti- 
nate clown,  a  superstitious  man  like  an  in- 
sipid courtier.  Enthusiasm  has  something 
in  it  of  madness,  superstition  of  folly.  Most 
of  the  sects  that  fall  short  of  the  church  of 
England  have  in  them  strong  tinctures  of 
enthusiasm,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion is  one  huge  overgrown  body  of  childish 
and  idle  superstitions. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  seems  ir- 
recoverably lost  in  this  particular.  If  an 
absurd  dress  or  behaviour  be  introduced  in 
the  world,  it  will  soon  be  found  out  and  dis- 
carded. On  the  contrary,  a  habit  or  cere- 
mony, though  never  so  ridiculous,  which 
has  taken  sanctuary  in  the  church,  sticks 
in  it  for  ever.%  A  (lothic  bishop,  perhaps, 
thought  it  proper  to  repeat  such  a  form  in 
such  particular  shoes  or  slippers;  another 
fancied  it  would  be  very  decent  if  such  a 
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part  of  public  devotions  were  performed 
with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  and  a  crosier  in 
his  hand.  To  this  a  brother  Vandal,  as 
wise  as  the  others,  adds  an  antic  dress,  which 
he  conceived  would  allude  very  aptly  to 
such  and  such  mysteries,  till  by  degrees  the 
whole  office  was  degenerated  into  an  empty 
show. 

Their  successors  see  the  vanity  and  in- 
convenience of  these  ceremonies;  but  in- 
stead of  reforming,  perhaps  add  others, 
which  they  think  more  significant,  and 
which  take  possession  in  the  same  manner, 
and  are  never  to  be  driven  out  after  they 
have  been  once  admitted.  I  have  seen  the 
pope  officiate  at  St.  Peter's,  where,  for  two 
hours  together,  he  was  busied  in  putting  on 
or  off  his  different  accoutrements,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  parts  he  was  to  act  in 
them. 

Nothing  is  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind, and  ornamental  to  human  nature,  set- 
ting aside  the  infinite  advantages  which 
arise  from  it,  as  a  strong,  steady,  masculine 
piety;  but  enthusiasm  and  superstition  are 
the  weaknesses  of  human  reason,  that  ex- 
pose us  to  the  scorn  .and  derision  of  infidels, 
and  sink  us  even  below  the  beasts  that 
perish. 

Idolatry  may  be  looked  upon  as  another 
error  arising  from  mistaken  devotion;  but 
because  reflections  on  that  subject  would  be 
of  no  use  to  an  English  reader,  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  it.  L. 


No.  202.]    Monday,  October  22,  1711. 

Sa'pr  decern  vitiin  inxtrurtinr,  nriit  et  horrrt. 

Ihr.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  iriii.CS. 

Tho'  Urn  times  worw  themselre*,  you'll  frequent  view, 
Those  who  with  keenest  rage  will  censure  you —P. 

Thf.  other  day  as  I  passed  along  the 
street,  I  saw  a  sturdy  prentice-boy  dis- 
puting with  a  hackney-coachman;  and  in 
an  instant,  upon  some  word  of  provocation, 
throw  off  his  hat  and  periwig,  clench  his 
fist,  and  strike  the  fellow  a  slap  on  the  face; 
at  the  same  time  calling  him  a  rascal,  and 
telling  him  he  was  a  gentleman's  son.  The 
voung  gentleman  was,  it  seems,  bound  to  a 
blacksmith;  and  the  debate  arose  about 
payment  for  some  work  done  about  a  coach, 
near  which  they  fought.  His  master,  dur- 
ing the  combat,  was  full  of  his  boy's  praises; 
and  as  he  called  to  him  to  play  with  his 
hand  and  foot,  and  throw  in  his  head,  he 
made  all  us  who  stood  round  him  of  his 

fiarty,  by  declaring  the  boy  had  very  good 
riends,  and  he  could  trust  him  with  un- 
told gold.  As  I  am  generally  in  the  theory 
of  mankind,  I  could  not  but  make  my  re- 
flections upon  the  sudden  popularity  which 
was  raised  about  the  lad;  ana  perhaps  with 
my  friend  Tacitus,  fell  into  observations 
upon  it,  which  were  too  great  for  the  occa- 
sion: or  ascribed  this  general  favour  to 
causes  which  had  nothing  to  do  towards  it. 
Hut  the  young  blacksmith's  being  a  gentle- 
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man  wns,  mcthought,  what  created  him 
good-will  from  his  present  equality  with 
the  mob  about  him.  Add  to  this,  that  he 
was  not  so  much  a  gentleman,  as  not,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  called  himself  such,  to 
use  as  rough  methods  for  his  defence  as  his 
antagonist-  The  advantage  of  his  having 
good  friends,  as  his  master  expressed  it, 
was  not  lazily  urged;  but  he  showed  him 
self  superior  to  the  coachman  in  the  per 
sonal  qualities  of  courage  and  activity,  to 
confirm  that  of  his  being  well  allied,  before 
his  birth  was  of  any  sen  ice  to  him. 

If  one  might  moralize  from  this  silly 
story,  a  man  would  say,  that  whatever  ad 
vantages  of  fortune,  'birth,  or  any  other 
good,  people  possess  above  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  should  show  collateral  emi- 
nences besides  those  distinctions;  or  those 
distinctions  will  avail  only  to  keep  up  com- 
mon decencies  and  ceremonies,  and  not  to 
preserve  a  real  place  of  favour  or  esteem  in 
the  opinion  and  common  sense  of  their  tel 
low  creatures. 

The  follv  of  people's  procedure,  imagin- 
ing that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
property  and  superior  circumstances  to 
support  them  in  distinction,  appears  in  no 
way  so  much  as  in  the  domestic  part  of 
life.  It  is  ordinary  to  feed  their  humours  into 
unnatural  excrescences,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
and  make  their  whole  being  a  wayward 
and  uneasy  condition,  for  want  of  the  ob- 
vious reflection,  that  all  parts  of  human  life 
is  a  commerce.  It  is  not  only  paying  wages, 
and  giving  commands,  that  constitutes  a 
master  of  a  familv;  but  prudence,  equal 
behaviour,  with  readiness  to  protect  and 
cherish  them,  is  what  entitles  a  man  to  that 
character  in  their  very  hearts  and  senti- 
ments.   It  is  pleasant  enough  to  observe, 
that  m<n  expect  from  their  dependants, 
from  their  sole  motive  of  fear,  all  the  good 
effects  which  a  liberal  education,  and  af- 
fluent fortune,  and  every  other  advantage, 
cannot  produce  in  themselves.   A  man  will 
have  his  servant  just,  diligent,  sober,  and 
chaste,  for  no  other  reasons  but  the  terror 
of  losing  his  master's  favour,  when  all  the 
laws  divine  and  human  cannot  keep  him 
whom  lie  serves  within  bounds,  with  rela- 
tion to  any  one  of  those  virtues.    But  both 
in  great  and  ordinary  affairs,  all  superiority 
which  is  not  founded  on  merit  and  virtue, 
is  supported  onlv  by  artifice  arid  stratagem. 
Thus  you  sec  flatterers  are  the  agents  in 
families  of  humourists,  and  those  who  go- 
vern themselves  by  anv  thing  but  reason. 
Make-bates,  distant  relations,  poor  kins- 
men, and  indigent  followers,  are  the  fry 
which  support  the  economy  of  an  humour- 
some  rich  man.    He  is  eternally  whispered 
with  intelligence  of  who  are  true  or  false  to 
him  in  matters  of  no  consequence,  and  he 
maintains  twenty  friends  to  defend  him 
against  the  insinuations  of  one  who  would 
perhaps  cheat  him  of  an  old  coat 

1  shall  not  enter  into  farther  speculation 
upon  this  subject  at  present,  but  think  the 


following  letters  and  petition  are  made  up 
of  proper  sentiments  on  this  occasion. 


'Mr.  Spkctator,— I  am  a  servant  to  an 
old  lady  who  is  governed  by  one  she  calls 
her  friend;  who  is  so  familiar  an  one,  that 
she  takes  upon  her  to  advise  her  without 
being  called  to  it,  and  makes  her  uneasy 
with  all  about  her.  Pray,  sir,  be  pleased 
to  give  us  some  remarks  upon  voluntary 
counsellors;  and  let  these  people  know  that 
to  give  anv  body  advice,  is  to  say  to  that 
per*  n.  "  I  am  your  betters."  Pray,  sir, 
as  near  as  you  can,  describe  that  eternal 
flirt  and  disturber  of  families,  Mrs.  Taper- 
ty,  who  is  alwavs  visiting,  and  putting  peo- 
ple in  a  way  u  they  call  it.  If  you  can  make 
acr  stav  at  home  one  evening,  you  will  be  a 
general  benefactor  to  all  the  ladies'  women 
in  town,  and  particularly  to  your  loving 
friend,  SUSAN  CIVIL.' 

«  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  footman,  and 
live  with  one  of  those  men,  each  of  whom 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  humoured  men 
in  the  world,  but  that  he  is  passionate. 
Pray  be  pleased  to  inform  them,  that  he 
who  is  passionate,  and  takes  no  care  to 
command  his  hastiness,  docs  more  injur  to 
his  friends  and  sen-ants  in  one  half  hour, 
than  whole  years  can  atone  for.    This  mas- 
ter of  mine,  who  is  the  best  man  alive  in 
common  fame,  disobliges  somebodv  even 
day  he  lives:  and  strikes  me  for  the  next 
thing  I  do,  because  he  is  out  of  humour  at 
it    If  these  gentlemen  knew  that  they  do 
all  the  mischief  that  is  ever  done  in  con- 
versation, they  would  reform;  and  I  who 
have  been  a  spectator  of  gentlemen  at  din- 
ner for  many  years,  have  seen  that  indis- 
cretion does" ten  times  more  mischief  than 
ill-nature.   But  you  will  represent  this  bet- 
ter than  your  abused  humble  sen-ant, 

}  'THOMAS  SMOKY. 

«  To  the  Spectator. 
•The  humble  Petition  of  John  Steward. 
Robert  Butler,  Harry  Cook,  and 
Abigail  Chambers,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  their  relations  belonging  to  and 
dispersed  in  the  several  services  of  most 
of  the  great  families  within  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster; 

•Showeth,  m    .  . 

*  That  in  many  of  the  families  in  which 
your  petitioners  live  and  are  employed, 
the  several  heads  of  them  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  what  is  business,  and  are 
very  little  judges  when  they  arc  well  or  ill 
used  by  us  your  said  petitioners. 

*  That  for  want  of  such  skill  in  their  own 
affairs;  and  bv  indulgence  of  their  own  lazi- 
ness and  pride,  thev  continually  keep  about 
them  certain  mischievous  animals  calleU 

S      hat  whenever  a  spy  is  entertained,  the 
peace  of  that  house  is  from  that  moment 
banished.  - 
'That  spies  never  give  an  account  ol 
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services,  but  represent  our  mirth  and 
oro  by  the  words  wantonness  and  dis- 
order. 

•  That  in  all  families  where  there  are 
spies,  there  is  a  general  jealousy  and  mis- 
understanding. 

•  That  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  such 
houses  live  in  continual  suspicion  of  their 
ingenuous  and  true  servants,  and  are  given 
up  to  the  management  of  those  who  are 
false  and  perfidious. 

•  That  such  masters  and  mistresses  who 
entertain  spies,  are  no  longer  more  than 
cyphers  in  their  own  families;  and  that  we 
your  petitioners  are  with  great  disdain 
obliged  to  pay  all  our  respect,  and  expect 
all  our  maintenance  from  such  spies. 

•  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  hum- 

bly pray,  that  you  would  represent  the 
premises  to  all  persons  of  condition;  and 
your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall 
for  ever  pray,' 8cc.  T. 


No.  203.]    Tuesday,  October  23,  1711. 

Prwhe  paler.  si  du  hnjus  mi  hi  nominis  osum 
Nee  falM  flymen*  eulpam  sub  imagine  eelat ; 
Pi*nora  da,  fenilor   Ovid.  Met  ii.  3a 

Illustrious  parent !  if  I  yet  may  claim 
Tin*  name  of  son.  O  rescue  me  from  shame ; 
Mr  mother'*  truth  confirm ;  all  doubt  remove, 
By  leader  pledges  of  a  father's  love. 

There  is  a  loose  tribe  of  men  whom  I 
have  not  yet  taken  notice  of,  that  ramble 
into  all  the  corners  of  this  great  city,  in 
order  to  seduce  such  unfortunate  females 
as  fall  into  their  walks.    These  abandoned 
profligates  raise  up  issue  in  every  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  very  often,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  father  it  upon  the  church- 
warden.   By  this  means  there  are  several 
married  men  who  have  a  little  familv  in 
most  of  the  parishes  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  several  bachelors  who  are  un- 
done by  a  charge  of  children. 
-  When  a  man  once  gives  himself  this 
liberty  of  preying  at  large,  and  living  upon 
the  common,  he  finds  so  much  game  in  a 
populous  citv,  that  it  is  surprising  to  consi- 
der the  numbers  which  he  sometimes  pro- 
pagates.   We  see  many  a  young  fellow 
who  is  scarce  of  age,  that  could  lay  his 
claim  to  the  iutt  trium  liberormn,  or  the 
privileges  which  were  granted  by  the  Ro- 
man laws,  to  all  such  as  were  fathers  of 
three  children.    Nay,  I  have  heard  a  rake, 
who  was  not  quite  five-and-twentv,  declare 
himself  the  father  of  a  seventh'  son,  and 
verv  prudently  determine  to  breed  him  up 
a  physician.    In  short,  the  town  is  full  of 
these  voting  patriarchs,  not  to  mention 
several  battered  beaux,  who  like  heed- 
less spendthrifts  that  squander  away  their 
estates  before  they  are  masters  of' them, 
have  raised  up  their  whole  stock  of  chil- 
dren before  marriage. 

I  must  not  here  omit  the  particular  whim 
of  an  impudent  libertine,  that  had  a  little  J 
smattering  of  heraldry;  and  observing  how  I 
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the  genealogies  of  great  families  were  often 
drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  trees,  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  dispose  of  his  own  illegitimate 
issue  in  a  figure  of  the  same  kind: 

 Net  lonjrum  temnus  et  ingens 

Exiit  adeoMum  rarui*  felicibua  arbos, 
Miraturque  novas  (rondos',  et  non  sua  pnma. 

Wtrg,  Georg  ii.  80> 

And  in  short  space  the  laden  boughs  arise, 
With  happy  fruit  advnncing  to  the  rkies  ; 
The  mother  plant  admires  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own.—  0Vfffest 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  marked  with 
his  own  name,  Will  Maple.  Out  of  the 
side  of  it  grew  a  large  barren  branch,  in- 
scribed Mary  Maple,  the  name  of  his  un- 
happy wife.  The  head  was  adorned  with 
five  huge  boughs.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
first  was  written  in  capital  characters  Kate 
Cole,  who  branched  out  into  three  sprigs, 
viz.  William,  Richard,  and  Rebecca.  Sal 
Twiford  gave  birth  to  another  bough,  that 
shot  up  into  Sarah,  Tom,  Will,  and  Frank. 
The  third  arm  of  the  tree  had  only  a  single 
infant  on  it,  with  a  space  left  for  a  second; 
the  parent  from  whom  it  sprung  being  near 
her  time  when  the  author  took  this  inge- 
nious device  into  his  head.  The  two  other 
great  boughs  were  verv  plentifully  loaden 
with  fruit  of  the  same  kind;  besides  which 
there  were  manv  ornamental  branches  that 
did  not  bear.  In  short,  a  more  flourishing 
tree  never  came  out  of  the  herald's  office. 

What  makes  this  generation  of  vermin 
so  verv  prolific,  is  the  indefatigable  dili- 
gence with  which  they  apply  themselves 
to  their  business.  A  man  docs  not  undergo 
more  watchings  and  fatigues  in  a  cam- 
paign, than  in  the  course  of  a  vicious  amour. 
As  it  is  said  of  some  men,  that  they  make 
their  business  their  pleasure,  these  sons  of 
darkness  may  be  said  to  make  their  plea- 
sure their  business.  They  miirht  conquer 
their  corrupt  inclinations  witlv  half  the 
pains  they  are  at  in  gratifying  them. 

Nor  is  the  invention  of  "these  men  less  to 
be  admired  than  their  industry'  and  vigi- 
lance. There  is  a  fragment  of  Apollodorus 
the  comic  poet  (who  was  contemporary 
with  Menander}  which  is  full  of  humour, 
as  follows:  '  Thou  mayest  shut  up  thy 
doors,' says  he,  'with  bars  and  bolts.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  the  blacksmith  to 
make  them  so  fast,  but  a  cat  and  a  whore- 
master  will  find  a  way  through  them.'  In 
a  word,  there  is  no  head  so  full  of  strata- 
gems as  that  of  a  libidinous  man. 

Were  I  to  propose  a  punishment  for  this 
infamous  race  of  propagators,  it  should  be 
to  send  them,  aft^r  the  second  or  third  of- 
fence, into  our  American  colonies,  in  order 
to  people  those  parts  of  her  majesty's 
dominions  where  Jhere  is  a  want  of  inha- 
bitants, and,  in  the  phrase  of  Diogcr.es,  to 
'plant  men.'  Some  countries  punish  this 
crime  with  death;  but  I  think  such  a  ban- 
ishment would  be  sufficient,  and  might 
turn  this  generative  faculty  to  the  advan- 
I  tagc  of  the  public 
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In  the  mean  time,  until  these  gentlemen  I  tinea)  anxiety  for  my  future  fortune,  ami 

may  be  thus  disposed  of,  I  would  earnestly  under  a  great  unhappiness  in  losing  the 

exhort  them  to  take  care  of  those  unfortu-  sweet  conversation  and  friendly  advice  of 

natc  creatures  whom  they  have  brought  mv  parents;  so  that  I  cannot  look  upon  mv- 

into  the  world  by  these,  indirect  methods,  self  otherwise  than  as  a  monster,  strangely 

and  to  give  their  spurious  children  such  an  sprung  up  in  nature,  which  every  one  is 

education  as  may  render  them  more  virtu-  ashamed  to  own. 

ous  than  their  parents.    This  is  the  best  *  I  am  thought  to  be  a  man  of  some  na- 

atonement  they  can  make  for  their  own  tural  parts,  and  bv  the  continual  reading 

crimes,  and  indeed  the  only  method  that  is  what  you  have  offered  the  workl,  become 

left  them  to  repair  their  past  miscarriages,  an  admirer  thereof,  which  has  drawn  me  to 

I  would  likewise  desire  them  to  consider,  make  this  confession;  at  the  same  time 

whether  they  are  not  bound  in  common  hoping,  if  any  thing  herein  shall  touch  vou 

humanity,  as  well  as  by  all  the  obligations  with  a  sense  of  pity,  you  would  then  allow 

of  religion  and  nature,  to  make  some  pro-  me  the  favour  of  vour  opinion  thereupon; 

vision  Tor  those  whom  they  have  not  only  as  also  what  part  1,  being  unlawfully  born, 

given  life  to,  but  entailed  upon  them,  though  may  claim  of  the  man's  affection  who  begot 

very  unreasonably,  a  degree  of  shame  and  mc|  and  how  far  in  your  opinion  I  am  to  be 

disgrace.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  thought  his  son,  or  he  acknowledged  as  my 

of  those  depraved  notions  which  prevail  father.    Your  sentiments  and  advice  herein 

among  us,  and  which  must  have  taken  rise  will  be  a  great  consolation  and  satisfaction 
from  our  natural  inclination  to  favour  a  J  to,  sir,  your  admirer,  &c. 
vice  to  which  we  are  soverv  prone,  namely, 
that  bastardy  and  cuckoldom  should  be 
looked  upon  as  reproaches;  and  that  the 
ignominy  which  is  only  due  to  lewdness 
and  falsehood,  should  fall  in  so  unreason- 
able a  manner  upon  the  persons  who  are 
innocent. 

I  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  this 
discourse  by  the  following  letter,  which  is 
drawn  up  with  such  a  spirit  of  sincerity, 
that  I  question  not  but  the  writer  of  it  has 
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Urit  -.".it  i  nmtrrviiaa, 
Kt  vullui  nimium  lulinm*  anniei. 

Ihr.  Lib.  1.  Od.  xii.  7. 

Hit  nice  too  (tattling  for  the  night. 
Her  winning  coyness  Are*  lay  soul, 
(  feel  a  M  range  delight. 


am  not  at  all  displeased  that  I  am 
rt  presented  his  case  m  a  true  and  genuine  become  the  courier  of  love,  and  that  the 

»   '  distressed  in  that  passion  conve\  their  c<  m- 

iC.«     t  e  i_  ...  P'aints  to  each  other  by  mv  means.  The 

Mr,— I  am  one  of  those  people  who  bv  following  letters  have  'lately  come  to  n»l 

the  general  opinion  of  the  world  are  counted  hands,  and  shall  have  their  place  with 

V  ??K0US  andUnhapP-V-  •  great  willingness.  As  to  the  reader's  cn- 
My  father  is  a  very  eminent  man  in  this  tcrtainnu  tit,  he  will,  I  hope,  forgive  the 
kingdom,  and  one  who  bears  considerable  inserting  such  particulars  as  to  him  may 
orhecs  in  it  1  am  his  son,  but  my  misfor-  perhaps  seem  frivolous,  but  are  to  the  pcr- 
tune  is  that  I  dare  not  call  him  tather,  nor  gons  who  wrote  them  of  the  highest  ennse- 
hc  without  shame  own  me  as  his  issue,  I  qoeoce.  1  shall  not  trouble  vou  with  the 
being  illegitimate,  and  therefore  deprived  prefaces,  compliments,  and  apologies  made 
*JJ*5  "Rearing  tenderness  and  unpa-  to  me  before  each  epistle  when  it  was  de- 
rail eled  satisfaction  which  a  good  man  sircd  to  be  inserted;  but  in  general  thev 
finds  in  the  love  and  conversation  of  a  pa-  tell  me,  that  the  persons  to  whom  th 
rent  Nether  have  I  the  opportunities  to  arc  addressed  have  intimations,  by  phrasei 
render  h.m  the  duties  of  a  son,  he  having  and  allusions  in  them,  from  whence  they 
always  earned  himself  at  so  vast  a  dis- 1  came, 
tance,  and  with  such  superiority  towards 
me,  that  by  long  use  I  have  contracted  a 
timorousncss  when  before  him,  which  hin- 
ders me  from  declaring  my  own  necessities, 
and  giving  him  to  understand  the  inconve- 
niences I  undergo.  •The  following  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  excellent  definition 

*  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  been  neither  of  'I*  meaning,  of  thin  significant  word. 

bred  a  scholar  a  soldier,  nor  to  any  kind  of  ^  ^^^S^t^^^S^ 

ousuuss,  which  renders  me  entirely  inca-   der  and  anient  desire*  for  *omf  tiling  absent,  acrotnpa 
pahle  of  making  provision  for  tnvself  with-  •'•d  ,r'ln  *  •olintude  and  anxious  regard,  watch  can- 
out  hi,  assistance;  and  this  Ufibm  ?  COB- 1  IgtfU^g ^S^SZlSSXL 
unuai  uneasiness  in  my  mind,  fearing  I  shall  »*ntimie*te  del  bin  o**nt,,  r»m  it* to  di  »*s««erfe.*— 
in  time  want  bread;  mv  father,  if  I  mav  SO   Hence,  the  word  ftaudauVa  comprehends  every  food 

call  him,  eivine  me  but  verv  faint  ajwnr-  wUn:  *n(|  Mul,»"  8*usad>s  in  the  higher  wish  and 
^rS^r™  mc  oui  ury  iaini  assur-  P^  llffH.nt  ,,m,  rl|n  u.  pa„i  to  another.  Ho,  if  a  per 

anccs  ot  doing  any  thing  for  me.  win  5*  observed  to  be  mHancholy.  and  ia  ankod  1  What 

*  I  have  hitherto  lived  Somewhat  like  a   ••••  mm  r  if  ho  answer*.  Trnbo  Sausades.  it  is  qader- 

gentlcman,  and  it  would  be  verv  hard  for  h10?.' }  ■»  «ndcT  llT  mH(  r''rt'"Ml  unmrn* 

. i    i,   1   I    ,  .  —    i-  •  •  •      .  for  the  absence  of  my  lovs ;  or  Irum  being 

me  to  labour  for  my  living.    I  am  in  con- 1  my  country.-  *c  • 


'  To  the  Sothadt*. 

'The  word,  by  which  I  address  yon, 
gives  you,  who  understand  Portuguese,  •  a 
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lively  image  of  the  tender  regard  I  have  f  t 
you.  Tb*-Spcctator's  late  le  tter  from  Sta- 
tira  gave  me  the  hint  to  use  the  same 
method  of  explaining  myself  to  you-  I  am 
not  affronted  at  the  design  your  late  beha- 
viour discovered  you  had  in  your  addresses 
to  me;  but  I  impute  it  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  age,  rather  than  your  particular  fault. 
As  I  aim  at  nothing  more  than  being  yours, 
I  am  willing  to  be  a  stranger  to  your  name, 
your  fortune,  or  any  figure  which  your  wife 
might  expect  to  make  in  the  world,  pro- 
vided my  commerce  with  you  is  not  to  be  a 
guilty  one.  I  resign  gay  dress,  the  plea- 
sures of  visits,  equipage,  plays,  balls  and 
operas,  for  that  one  satisfaction  of  having 
you  for  ever  mine.  I  am  willing  you  shall 
industriously  conceal  the  only  cause  of  tri- 
umph which  I  can  know  in  this  life.  I  wish 
only  to  have  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  in- 
clination, to  study  your  happiness.  If  this 
has  not  the  effect  this  letter  seems  to  aim 
at,  you  arc  to  understand  that  I  had  a  mind 
to  be  rid  of  you,  and  took  the  readiest  way 
to  pall  vou  with  an  offer  of  what  you  would 
never  desist  pursuing  while  you  received  ill 
usage.  Be  a  true  man;  be  my  slave  while 
you  doubt  me,  and  neglect  me  when  you 
think  I  love  you.  I  defy  you  to  find  out 
what  is  your  present  circumstance  with  me; 
but  I  know  while  I  can  keep  this  suspense, 
I  am  your  admired,  BELINDA.1 

'  Madam, — It  is  a  strange  state  of  mind  a 
man  is  in,  when  the  very  imperfections  of  a 
woman  he  loves  turns  into  excellences  .and 
advantages.  I  do  assure  you,  I  am  very 
much  afraid  of  venturing  upon  you.  I  m  >\v 
like  vou  in  spite  of  my  reason,  and  think  it 
an  ill  circumstance  to  owe  one's  happiness 
to  nothing  but  infatuation.  I  can  see  you 
ogle  all  the  young  fellows  who  look  at  you, 
and  observe  your  eye  wander  after  new 
conquests  every  moment  you  are  in  a  pub- 
lic place;  and  yet  there  is  such  a  beaut v  in 
all  your  looks  and  gestures,  that  I  cannot 
but  admire  you  in  the  very  act  of  endea- 
vouring to  gain  the  hearts  of  others.  My 
condition  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  lover 
in  the  Way  of  the  World.  I  have  studied 
your  faults  so  long,  that  they  are  become  as 
familiar  to  me.  and  I  like  them  as  well  as  I 
do  my  own.  Look  to  it,  madam,  and  con- 
sider whether  you  think  this  gav  behaviour 
will  appear  to  me  as  amiable  when  an  hus- 
band, as  it  does  now  to  me  a  lover.  Tilings 
arc  so  far  advanced,  that  we  must  proceed; 
and  I  hope  you  will  lay  to  heart,  that  it  will 
be  becoming  in  me  to  appear  still  your 
lover,  but  not  in  you  to  be  still  mv  mistress. 
Gaiety  in  the  matrimonial  life  is  graceful 
in  one  sex,  but  exceptionable  in  the  other. 
As  you  improve  these  little  hints,  you  will 
ascertain  the  happiness  or  uneasiness  of, 
madam,  your  most  obedient,  most  humble 
servant,  T.  D.' 


'Sir, — When  I  sat  at  the  window,  and 
you  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  by  my 
cousin,  I  saw  you  catch  mc  looking  at  you. 


SOI 

Since  vou  have  the  secret  at  last,  which  I 
am  sure  you  should  never  have  known  but 
by  inadvertency,  what  my  eyes  said  was 
true.  But  it  is  too  soon  to  confirm  it  with 
my  hand,  therefore  shall  not  subscribe  my 
name' 

'Sir, — There  were  other  gentlemen 
nearer,  and  I  know  no  necessity  you  were 
under  to  take  up  that  flippant  creature's 
fan,  last  night;  but  you  shall  never  touch  a 
stick  of  mine  more,  that's  pra, 

•PHILLIS.' 

'  To  Colonel  R  t  in  S/iain. 

'  Before  this  can  reach  the  best  of  hus- 
bands and  the  fondest  lover,  those  tender 
names  will  be  of  no  more  concern  to  me. 
The  indisposition  in  which  vou,  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  your  honour  and  duty,  left  mc, 
has  increased  upon  mc;  and  I  am  acquainted 
by  my  physicians  I  canmt  live  a  week 
longer.  At  this  time  my  spirits  fail  mc; 
and  it  is  the  ardent  love  I'have  for  you  that 
carries  mc  beyond  my  strength,  and  en- 
ables me  to  tell  you,  the  most  painful  thing 
in  the  prospect  of  death  is,  that  I  must  part 
with  vou.  But  let  it  be  a  comfort  to  you, 
Jhat  I  have  no  guilt  hangs  upon  mc,  no 
unrepented  folly  that  retards  me;  but  I  pass 
away  my  last  hours  in  reflection  upon  the 
happiness  we  have  lived  in  together,  and 
in  sorrow  that  it  is  so  soon  to  have  an  end. 
This  is  a  frailty  which  I  hope  is  so  far  from 
criminal,  that'methinks  there  is  a  kind  of 
piety  in  being  so  unwilling  to  be  separated 
from  a  state  which  is  the  institution  of  hea- 
ven, and  in  which  we  have  lived  according 
to  its  laws.  As  we  know  no  more  of  the 
next  life,  but  that  it  will  be  an  happy  one 
to  the  good,  and  miserable  to  the  wicked, 
why  may  we  not  please  ourselves  at  least 
to  alleviate  the  difficulty  of  resigning  this 
being,  in  imagining  that  we  shall  have  a 
sense  of  what  passes  below,  and  may  possi- 
bly be  employed  in  guiding  the  steps  of 
those  with  whom  we  walked  with  inno- 
cence when  mortal?  Why  may  not  I  hope 
to  goon  in  my  usual  work,  and,  though  un- 
known to  you,  be  assistant  in  all  the  con- 
flicts of  vour  mind?  Give  me  leave  to  say 
to  you,  (")  best  of  men,  that  I  cannot  figure 
to  myself  a  greater  happiness  than  in  such 
an  employment.  To  be  present  at  all  the 
adventures  to  which  human  life  is  exposed, 
to  administer  slumber  to  thy  eyelids  in  the 
agonies  of  a  fever,  to  cover  thy  beloved 
face  in  the  day  of  battle,  to  go  with  thee  a 
guardian  angel  incapable  of  wound  or  pain, 
where  I  have  longed  to  attend  thee  when  a 
weak,  a  fearful  woman:  these,  my  dear, 
are  the  thoughts  with  which  I  warm  my 
poor  languid  heart.  But  indeed  I  am  not 
capable,  under  my  present  weakness,  of 
bearing  the  strong  agonies  of  mind  I  fall 
into,  when  I  form  to  mvself  the  grief  you 
will  be  in,  upon  vour  first  hearing  of  my 
departure.  I  wifl  not  dwell  upon  this,  be- 
cause your  kind  and  gcncrr.us  heart  will  be 
but  the  more  afflicted,  the  mere  the  person 
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for  whom  you  lament  offers  you  consolation. 
My  last  breath  will,  if  I  am  myself,  expire 
m  a  prayer  for  you.  I  shall  never  sec  thy 
face  again.    Farewell  for  ever.  T. 


Na  205.]  Thurtday,  October  25,  1711. 

Deripimur  specie  recti   Hor.  An  Poet  v.  25. 

Deluded  bjr  a  •orming  exerllcnce.  Rotcummo*. 

When  I  meet  with  any  vicious  charac- 
ter, that  is  not  generally  known,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  doing  mischief,  I  draw  it  at 
length;  and  set  it  up  as  a  scarecrow;  by 
which  means  I  do  not  only  make  an  exam- 
ple of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  but 
give  warning  to  all  her  majesty's  subjects, 
that  they  mav  not  suffer  by  it.  Thus,  to 
change  the  allusion,  1  have  marked  out 
several  of  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  life, 
and  am  continually  employed  in  discovering 
those  which  arc  still  concealed;  in  order  to 
keep  the  ignorant  and  unwary  from  running 
upon  them.  It  is  with  this  intention  that  I 
publish  the  following  letter,  which  brings 
to  light  some  secrets  of  this  nature. 

•Mr.  Spf.ctator, — There  are  none  of 
your  speculations  which  I  read  over  with 
greater  delight  than  those  which  arc  de- 
signed for  the  improvement  of  our  sex. 
You  have  endeavoured  to  correct  our  un- 
reasonable fears  ami  superstitions,  in  your 
seventh  and  twelfth  papers;  our  fancy  for 
equipage,  in  your  fifteenth;  our  love  of  pup- 
pet-shows, in  your  thirty-first;  our  notions 
of  beauty,  in  your  thirty-third;  our  inclina- 
tion for  romances,  in  your  thirty-seventh; 
our  passion  for  French  fopperies,  in  your 
forty-fifth;  our  manhood  and  party  zeal,  in 
vour  fifty-seventh;  our  abuse  of  dancing, 
in  your  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh;  our 
levity,  in  your  hundred  and  twenty-eighth; 
our  love  of*  coxcombs,  in  your  hundred  and 
fifty -fourth,  and  hundred  and  fifty-seventh; 
our  tyranny  over  the  hen-peckt,  in  your 
hundred  and  seventy-sixth.  You  have  de- 
scribed the  Pict  in  your  forty-first;  the  Idol 
in  your  seventy-third;  the  Demurrer,  in  your 
eighty-ninth;  the  Salamander,  in  your  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eighth.  You  have  likewise 
taken  to  pieces  our  dress,  and  represented 
to  us  the  extravagances  we  are  often  guilty 
of  in  that  particular.  You  have  fallen  upon 
our  patches,  in  your  fiftieth  and  eighty-first ; 
our  commodes,' in  your  ninety-eighth;  our 
fans,  in  vour  hundred  and  second;  our 
riding-habits,  in  your  hundred  and  fourth; 
our  hoop-petticoats,  in  your  hundred  and 
twenty-seventh;  besides  a  great  mam  little 
blemishes  which  you  have  touched  upon  in 
your  several  other  paj>ers,  and  in  those 
many  letters  that  are  scattered  up  and 
down  your  works.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  own  that  the  compliments  you  pay 
our  sex  are  innumerable,  and  that  those 
very  faults  which  vou  represent  in  us,  are 
neither  black  in  themselves,  nor,  as  you 
own,  universal  among  us.    But,  sir,  it  is 


f)lain  that  those  your  discc  urses  arc  calcu- 
atcd  for  none  but  the  fashionaffte  part  of 
womankind,  and  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  rather  indiscreet  than  \icious.  But, 
sir,  there  is  a  sort  of  prostitutes  in  the  lower 
part  of  our  sex,  who  are  a  scandal  to  us, 
and  very  well  deserve  to  fall  under  your 
censure.  I  know  it  would  debase  your  pa- 
per too  much  to  enter  into  the  l>chaviour  of 
those  female  libertines;  but  as  your  remarks 
on  some  part  of  it  would  be  doing  a  justice 
to  several  women  of  virtue  and  honour, 
whose  reputations  suffer  by  it,  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  it  improper  to  give  the  pub- 
lic some  accounts  of  this  nature.  You  must 
know,  sir,  I  am  provoked  to  write  you  this 
letter,  by  the  behaviour  of  an  infamous 
woman,  who,  having  passed  her  youth  in  a 
most  shameless  state  of  prostitution  is  now 
one  of  those  who  gain  their  livelihood  by 
seducing  others  that  are  younger  than  them- 
selves,  and  by  establishing  a  criminal  com- 
merce between  the  two  sexes.  Among 
several  of  her  artifices  to  get  money,  she 
frequently  persuades  a  vain  young  fellow, 
that  such  a  woman  of  quality,  or  such  a  ce- 
lebrated toast,  entertains  a  secret  passion 
for  him,  and  wants  nothing  but  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revealing  it  Nay,  she  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  write  letters  in  the  name  of  a 
woman  of  figure,  to  borrow  money  of  one 
of  these  foolish  Roderigo's,  which  she  has 
afterwards  appropriated  to  her  own  use. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  person  who  has  lent 
the  money,  has  thought  a  lady  under  obli- 
gations to 'him,  who  scarce  knew  his  name; 
and  wondered  at  her  ingratitude,  when  he 
has  been  with  her,  that  she  has  not  owned 
the  favour,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was 
too  much  of  a  man  of  honour  to  put  her  in 
mind  of  it 

•When  this  abandoned  baggage  meets 
with  a  man  who  has  vanity  enough  to  give 
credit  to  relations  of  this  nature,  she  turns 
him  to  very  good  account  by  repeating 
praises  that  were  never  uttered,  and  de- 
livering messages  that  were  never  sent  As 
the  house  of  this  shameless  creature  is  fre- 
quented by  several  foreigners,  I  have  heart! 
of  another  artifice,  cut  of  which  she  often 
raises  money.    The  foreigner  sighs  after 
some  British'  beauty,  whem  he  only  knows 
by  fame;  upon  which  she  premises,  if  he 
can  be  secret,  to  procure  him  a  meeting. 
The  stranger,  ravished  at  his  good  fortune, 
gives  her  a  present,  and  in  a  little  time  is 
introduced  to  some  imaginary  title;  for  vou 
must  know  that  this  cunning  purveyor  has 
her  representatives  upon  this  occasion  of 
some  of  the  finest  ladies  in  the  kingdom. 
Bv  this  means,  as  I  am  informed,  it  is  usual 
enough  to  meet  with  a  German  count  in 
foreign  countries,  that  shall  make  his  boasts 
of  favours  he  has  received  from  women  of 
the  highest  ranks,  and  the  most  unblemished 
characters.    Now,  sir,  what  safety  is  there 
for  a  woman's  reputation,  when  a  lady  may 
be  thus  prostituted  as  it  were  by  proxy  t 
and  be  reputed  an  unchaste  woman;  as  the 
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hero  in  the  ninth  book  of  Dry  den's  Virgil 
is  looketftpon  as  a  coward,  because  the 
phantom  which  appeared  in  his  likeness  ran 
away  from  Tuntus?  You  may  depend  upon 
what  I  relate  to  you  to  be  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  practice  of  more  than  one  of  these 
female  panders.  If  you  print  this  letter,  I 
may  give  you  some  farther  accounts  of  this 
vicious  race  of  women.  Your  humble  ser- 
vant, BELY1DERA.' 

I  shall  add  two  other  letters  on  different 
subjects  to  fill  up  my  pi'.per. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  country  cler- 
gyman, and  hope  vou  will  lend  me  your 
assistance  in  ridiculing  some  little  indecen- 
cies which  cannot  so  properly  be  exposed 
from  the  pulpit. 

•  A  widow  lady  who  straggled  this  sum- 
mer from  London  into  my  parish  for  the 
bertcfit  of  the  air,  as  she  says,  appears 
every  Sunday  at  church  with  many  fashion- 
able extravagances,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  mv  congregation. 

'  But  what  gives  us  the  most  offence 
is  her  theatrical  manner  of  singing  the 
Psalms.  She  introduces  above  fifty  Italian 
airs  into  the  hundredth  psalm;  and  whilst 
we  begin  *'  All  people,''  in  the  old  solemn 
tune  of  our  forefathers,  she  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent key  runs  divisions  on  the  yowels,  and 
adorns  them  with  the  graces  of  Nicolini: 
if  she  meets  With  "eke  or  "  aye,"  which 
are  frequent  in  the  metre  of  Hopkins  and 
Stcrnhold,  we  are  certain  to  hear  her  qua- 
vering them  half  a  minute  after  us,  to  some 
sprightly  airs  of  the  opera. 

'  I  am  very  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
church  music;  but  fear  this  abuse  of  it  may 
make  mv  parish  ridiculous,  who  already 
look  on  the  singing  psalms  as  an  entertain- 
ment, and  not  part  of  the  devotion :  besides, 
I  am  apprehensive  that  the  infection  may 
spread;  for  'Squire  Squeekum,  who  by  his 
voice  seems  (if  I  mav  use  the  expression) 
to  be  cut  out  for  an  Italian  singer,  was  last 
Sunday  practising  the  same  airs. 

'I  know  the  lady's  principles,  and  that 
she  will  plead  the  toleration,  which  (as  she 
fancies)  allows  her  non-conformity  in  this 
particular;  but  I  beg  of  you  to  acquaint  her, 
that  singing  the  Psalms  in  a  different  tune 
from  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  is  a  sort 
of  schism  not  tolerated  by  that  act  I  am, 
sir,  your  very  humble  servant,      K.  S.' 

'Mr.  Spf.ctator, — In  your  paper  upon 
temperance,  you  prescribe  to  us  a  rule  of 
drinVrng,  out  of  Sir  William  Temple,  in 
the  following  words:  "  The  first  glass  for 
myself,  the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third 
for  good-humour,  and  trie  fourth  for  mine 
enemies."  Now,  sir,  you  must  know,  that 
I  have  read  this  your  Spectator,  in  a  club 
whereof  I  am  a  member;  when  our  presi- 
dent told  us  there  was  certainly  an  error  in 
the  print,  and  that  the  word  glass  should 
be  bottle;  and  therefore  has  ordered  me  to 
inform  you  of  this  mistake,  and  to  desire 


you  to  publish  the  following  erratum:  In 
the  paper  of  Saturd  i\ ,  October  13,  column 
3,  liuc  11,  for  "glass,"  read  44 bottle." 
Yours,      KOBIN  GOODFELLOW.' 

L. 
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Qunntn  qrti*qiie  nibi  ptur*  nofiwril, 

A  Dili  plura  ferct   Hor.  Lib.  3.  CM.  ivi.  31. 

Thrjr  that  <lo  much  t lwm«H\ <■«  deny, 
Receive  more  blcjwimrt*  from  the  fky. — Crock. 

There  is  a  call  upon  mankind  to  value 
and  esteem  those  who  set  a  moderate  price 
upon  their  own  merit;  and  self-denial  is 
frequently  attended  with  unexpected  bless- 
ings, which  in  the  end  abundantly  recom- 
pense such  losses  as  the  modest  seem  to 
suffer  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 
The  curious  tell  us,  a  determination  in  our 
favour  or  to  our  disadvantage  is  made  upon 
our  first  appearance,  even  before  they 
know  any  thing  of  our  characters,  but  from 
the  intimations  men  gather  from  cur  aspect. 
A  man,  they  say,  wears  the  picture  of  his 
mind  in  his  countenance;  and  one  man's 
eyes  arc  spectacles  to  his,  who  looks  at  him 
to  read  his  heart.    But  though  that  way  of 
raising  an  opinion  of  those  we  behold  in 
public  is  very  fallacious,  certain  it  is,  that 
those,  who  by  their  words  and  actions  take 
as  much  upon  themselves,  as  they  can  but 
barely  demand  in  the  strict  scrutiny  of  their 
deserts,  will  find  their  account  lessen  every 
day.    A  modest  man  preserves  his  charac- 
ter, as  a  frugal  man  does  his  fortune;  if 
either  of  them  live  to  the  height  of  either, 
one  will  find  losses,  the  other  errors,  which 
he  has  not  stock  bv  him  to  make  up.  It 
were  therefore  a  just  rule,  to  keen  your 
desires,  your  words,  and  actions,  within  the 
regard  you  observe  ftiGt  friends  have  for 
you,  and  never,  if  it  were  in  a  man's  power, 
to  take  as  much  as  he  possibly  might, 
either  in  preferment  or  reputation.  My 
walks  have  lately  been  among  the  mercan- 
tile part  of  the  world;  and  one  gets  phrases 
naturally  from  those  with  whom  one  con- 
verses.   I  say,  then,  he  that  in  his  air,  his 
treatment  of  others,  or  an  habitual  arro- 
gance to  himself,  gives  himself  credit  for 
the  least  article  of  more  wit,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, or  valour,  than  he  can  possibly  pro- 
duce if  he  is  called  upon,  will  find  the  world 
break  in  upon  him,  and  consider  him  as  one 
who  has  cheated  them  of  all  the  esteem 
they  had  before  allowed  him.    This  brings 
a  commission  of  bankruptcy  upon  him; 
and  he  that  might  have  gone  on  to  his 
life's  end  in  a  prosperous  way,  by  aiming 
at  more  than  he  should,  is  no  longer  pro- 
prietor of  what  he  reallv  had  before,  but 
his  pretensions  fare  as  all  things  do  which 
are  torn  instead  of  being  divided. 

There  is  no  one  living  would  deny  Cinna 
the  applause  of  an  agreeable  and  facetious 
wit;  or  could  possibly  pretend  that  there 
is  not  something  inimitably  unforced  and 
diverting  in  his  manner  of  delivering  all  his 
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sentiments  in  his  conversation,  if  he  were 
able  to  conceal  the  strong  desire  of  applause 
which  he  betrays  in  every  syllabic  he  ut- 
ters. But  thev  who  converse  with  him,  see 
that  all  the  civilities  they  could  do  to  him, 
or  the  kind  things  they  could  say  to  him, 
would  fall  short  of  what  he  expects;  and 
therefore,  instead  of  showing  him  the  es- 
teem they  have  for  his  merit,  their  reflec- 
tions turn  only  upon  that  they  observe  he 
has  of  it  himself. 

If  you  go  among  the  women,  and  be- 
hold Gloriana  trip  into  a  room  with  that 
theatrical  ostentation  of  her  charms,  Mir- 
tilla  with  that  soft  regularity  in  her  motion, 
Chloe  with  such  an  indifferent  familiarity, 
Corinna  with  such  a  fond  approach,  and 
Roxana  with  such  a  demand  of  respect  in 
the  great  gravity  of  her  entrance;  vou  find 
all  the  sex  who  understand  themselves  and 
act  naturally,  wait  only  for  their  absence, 
to  tell  you  that  all  these  ladies  would  im- 
pose themselves  upon  you;  and  each  of 
them  curry  in  their  behaviour  a  conscious- 
ness of  so  much  more  than  they  should 
pretend  to,  that  they  lose  what  would  other- 
wise be  given  them. 

I  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  Macbeth, 
I  wis  wonderfully  taken  with  the  skill  of 
the  poet,  in  making  the  murderer  form 
fears  to  himself  from  the  moderation  of  the 
prince  whose  life  he  was  going  to  take 
away.  He  says  of  the  king:  1  He  bore  his 
faculties  so  meekly;'  and  justly  inferred 
from  thence,  that  all  divine  and  human 
power  would  join  to  avenge  his  death,  who 
had  m  irk  such  an  abstinent  use  of  domi- 
ni-  in.  All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  to  do  to 
advance  his  own  pomp  and  glory,  and  for- 
bears, is  so  much  laid  up  against  the  day 
tif  distress;  and  pity  will  always  be  his  por- 
tion in  adversity,  who  acted  with  gentleness 
in  prosperity. 

The  great  officer  who  foregoes  the  ad- 
vantages he  might  take  to  himself,  and 
renounces  all/prudential  regards  to  his  own 
person  in  danger,  has  so  far  the  merit  of  a 
volunteer;  and  all  his  honours  and  glories 
are  unenvied,  for  sharing  the  common  fate 
with  the  same  frankness  as  they  do,  who 
have  no  such  endearing  circumstances  to 
part  with.  But  if  there  were  no  such  con- 
siderations as  the  good  effect  which  self- 
denial  lias  upon  the  sense  of  other  men 
towards  us,  it  is  of  all  qualities  the  most 
desirable  for  the  agreeable  disposition  in 
which  it  places  our  own  minds.  I  cannot 
tell  what  better  to  sav  of  it,  than  that  it  is 
the  very  contrary  of  ambition;  and  that 
modesty  allays  all  those  passions  and  in- 
quietudes to  which  that  vice  exposes  us. 
He  that  is  moderate  in  his  wishes  from 
reason  and  choice,  and  not  resigned  from 
sourness,  distaste,  or  disappointment,  dou- 
bles all  the  pleasures  of  his  life.  The  air, 
the  season,  a  sunshiny  day,  or  a  fair  pros- 
pect, arc  instances  of  happiness,  and  that 
which  he  enjoys  in  common  with  all  the 
world,  (by  bis  exemption  from  the  en- 


chantments by  which  all  the  wqjjd  are  be- 
witched) are  to  him  uncommon  nroefits  and 
new  acquisition*.  Health  is  not  eaten  up 
with  care,  nor  pleasure  interrupted  by 
envy.  It  is  not  to  him  of  any  consequence 
what  this  man  is  famed  for,  or  for  what 
the  other  is  prefercd.  He  knows  there  is 
in  such  a  place  au  uninterrupted  walk;  he 
can  meet  in  such  a  company  an  agreeable 
conversation.  He  has  no  emulation,  he  is 
no  man's  rival,  but  every  man's  well-wisher; 
can  look  at  a  prosperous  man,  with  a  plea- 
sure in  reflecting  that  he  hopes  he  is  as 
happy  as  himself:  and  has  his  mind  and 
his  fortune  (as  far  as  prudence  will  allow) 
open  to  the  unhappy  and  to  the  stranger. 

Lucceius  has  learning,  wit,  humour,  elo- 
quence, but  no  ambitious  prospects  to  pur- 
sue with  these  advantages,  therefore  to  the 
ordinary  world  he  is  perhaps  thought  to 
want  spirit,  but  known  among  his  frierid* 
to  have  a  mind  of  the  most  consummate 
greatness.  He  wants  no  man's  admiration,  is 
in  no  need  of  pomp.  His  clothes  please  him 
if  they  are  fashionable  and  warm;  his  com- 
panions are  agreeable  if  they  are  civil  and 
well-natured.  There  is  witn  him  no  occa- 
sion for  superfluity  at  meals,  for  jollity  in 
company ;  in  a  word,  for  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary to  administer  delight  to  him.  Want  of 
prejudice,  and  command  of  appetite,  are 
the  companions  which  make  his  journey  of 
life  so  easy,  that  he  in  all  places  meets  with 
more  wit,  more  good  cheer,  and  more  good 
humour,  than  is  necessary  to  make  him 
enjoy  himself  with  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion. 1  • 
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Omnibus  in  terns,  que  Mini  •  Gmiilxw  utque 
Auroramct  Ganrem.  patiei  dignosoere  possum 
Vera  bona,  atque  illi*  miiltum  divcrw.  remota 
Erroris  nebula   J**>  Bat-  *- 1 

I.ook  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pursue  1 
How  rarely  reason  guide*  the  stubborn  choice. 
Prompts  the  fond  wish,  or  lifts  the  suppliant  voice  T 

* 

In  mv  last  Saturday's  paper  I  laid  down 
some  thoughts  upon  devotion  in  general, 
and  shall  here  show  what  were  the  notion* 
of  the  most  refined  heathens  on  this  subject, 
as  they  are  represented  in  Plato's  dialogue 
upon  prayer,  entitled  Alcibiadcs  the  Se- 
cond, which  doubtless  gave  occasion  to 
Juvenal's  tenth  satire,  and  to  the  second 
satire  of  Persius;  as  the  last  of  these  au* 
thors  has  almost  transcribed  the  preceding 
dialogue,  entitled  Alcibiades  the  First,  in 
his  fourth  satire. 

The  speakers,  in  this  dialogue  up*** 
prayer,  are  Socrates  and  Alcibiades;  artd 
the  substance  of  it  (when  drawn  together 
out  of  the  intricacies  and  digressions)  as 
follows 

Socrates  meeting  his  pupil  Alcibiades,  as 
he  was  going  to  his  devotions,  and  observ- 
ing his  eyes  to  be  fixed  upon  the  earth  with 
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pjreat  seriousness  and  attention,  tells  him, 
that  he  had  reason  to  be  thoughtful  on  that 
occasion,  since,  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to 
bring  down  evils  upon  himself  by  his  own 
prayers,  and  that  those  things  which  the 
gods  send  him  in  answer  to  his  petitions, 
might  turn  to  his  destruction.  This,  says 
he,  may  not  only  happen  when  a  man  prays 
for  what  he  knows  is  mischievous  in  its 
own  nature,  as  Oedipus  implored  the  gods 
to  sow  distention  between  his  sons;  but 
when  he  prays  for  what  he  believes  would 
be  for  his  good,  and  against  what  he  be- 
lieves would  be  to  his  detriment.  This  the 
philosopher  shows  must  necessarily  happen 
among  us,  since  most  men  are  blinded  with 
ignorance,  prejudice,  or  passion,  which  hin- 
der them  from  seeing  such  things  as  are 
really  beneficial  to  them.  For  an  instance, 
he  asks  Alcibiades,  whether  he  would  not 
be  thoroughly  pleased  and  satisfied  if  that 
god,  to  whom  he  was  going  to  address  him- 
self, should  promise  to  make  him  the 
sovereign  of  the  whole  earth!  Alcibiades 
answers,  that  he  should,  doubtless,  look 
upon  such  a  promise  as  the  greatest  favour 
that  could  be  bestowed  upon  him.  Socrates 
then  asked  him,  if  after  receiving  this  great 
favour  he  would  be  contented  to  lose  his 
life?  Or  if  he  would  receive  it  though  he 
was  sure  he  should  make  an  ill  use  of  it? 
To  both  which  questions  Alcibiades  an- 
swers in  the  negative.  Socrates  then  shows 
him,  from  the  examples  of  others,  how 
these  might  very  probably  be  the  effects 
of  such  a  blessing.  He  then  adds,  that 
other  reputed  pieces  of  good-fortune,  as 
that  of  having  a  son,  or  procuring  the 
highest  post  in  a  government,  are  subject 
to  the  like  fatal  consequences;  which  ne- 
vertheless, says  he,  men  ardently  desire, 
and  would  not  fail  to  pray  for,  if  they 
thought  their  pravers  might  be  effectual 
for  the  obtaining  of  them. 

Having  established  this  great  point,  that, 
all  the  most  apparent  blessings  in  this 
life  are  obnoxious  to  such  dreadful  conse- 
quences, and  that  no  man  knows  what  in 
its  event  would  prove  to  liim  a  blessing  or 
a  curse,  he  teaches  Alcibiades  after  what 
manner  he  ought  to  pray. 

In  the  first  place,  he  recommends  to  him, 
as  the  model  of  his  devotions,  a  short  prayer 
which  a  Greek  poet  composed  for  tlic  use 
of  his  friends,  in  the  following  words:  'O 
Jupiter,  give  us  those  things  which  are  good 
for  us  whether  they  are  such  things  as  we 

{>ray  for,  or  such  things  as  we  do  not  pray 
or:  and  remove  from  us  those  things  whicn 
are  hurtful,  though  they  arc  such  things  as 
we  pray  for.' 

In  the  second  place,  that  his  disciple  may 
ask  such  things  as  are  expedient  for  him, 
he  shows  him,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  true 
wisdom,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  his  chief  good,  and  the  most  suit- 
able to  the  excellency  of  his  nature. 
In  the  third  and  last  place,  he  informs 
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him  that  the  best  methods  he  could  make 
use  of  to  draw  down  blessings  upon  him- 
self, and  to  render  his  prayers  acceptable, 
would  be  to  live  in  a  constant  practice  of 
his  duty  towards  the  gods,  and  towards 
men.  Under  this  head  he  very  much  re- 
commends a  form  of  prayer  the  Lacede- 
monians make  use  of,  in  which  they  petition 
the  gods  '  to  give  them  all  good  things  so  long 
as  they  were  virtuous.'  Under  this  head, 
likewise,  he  gives  a  very  remarkable  account 
of  an  oracle  to  the  following  purpose: 

When  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the 
Lacedemonians  received  many  defeats  both 
by  sea  and  land,  they  sent  a  message  to  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  ask  the  rea- 
son why  they  who  erected  so  many  temples 
to  the  gods,  and  adorned  them  with  such 
costly  offerings;  why  they  who  had  insti- 
tuted so  many  festivals,  and  accompanied 
them  with  such  pomps  and  ceremonies;  in 
short,  why  they  who  had  slain  so  many  he- 
catombs at  their  altars,  should  be  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  Lacedemonians,  who  fell 
so  short  of  them  in  these  particulars?  To 
this,  says  he,  the  oracle  made  the  follow- 
ing reply:  *I  am  better  pleased  with  the 
prayers  of  the  Lacedemonians  than  with 
all  the  oblations  of  the  Greeks. '  As  this 
prayer  implied  and  encouraged  virtue  in 
those  who  made  it;  the  philosopher  pro- 
Ceedl  to  show  how  the  most  vicious  man 
might  be  devout,  so  far  as  victims  could 
make  him,  but  that  his  offerings  were 
regarded  by  the  gods  as  bribes,  and  his  pe- 
titions as  blasphemies.  He  likewise  quotes 
on  this  occasion  two  verses  out  of  Homer,* 
in  which  the  poet  says,  1  that  the  scent  of 
the  Trojan  sacrifices  were  carried  up  to 
heaven  by  the  winds;  but  that  it  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  gods,  who  were  displeas- 
ed with  Priam  and  all  his  people.' 

The  conclusion  of  this  dialogue  is  very 
remarkable.  Socrates  having  deterred  Al- 
cibiades from  the  prayers  and  sacrifice 
which  he  was  going  to  offer,  by  setting 
forth  the  above  mentioned  difficulties  of 
performing  that  duty  as  he  ought,  adds 
these  words:  'We  must  therefore  wait 
until  such  time  as  we  may  learn  how  we 
ought  to  behave  ourselves  towards  the  gods, 
and  towards  men.' — 'But  when  will  that 
time  come,'  says  Alcibiades,  4  and  who  is 
it  that  will  instruct  us?  for  I  would  fain  sec 
this  man,  whoever  he  is.' — *  It  is  one,'  says 
Socrates,  '  who  takes  care  of  you;  but  as 
Homer  tells  us,  that  Minerva  removed  the 
mist  from  Diomede's  eves  that  he  might 
plainly  discover  both  gods  and  men,f  so  the 
darkness  that  hangs  upon  your  mind  must 
be  removed  before  you  are  able  to  discern 
what  is  good  and  what  is  evil.' — *  Let  him 
remove  from  my  mind,'  says  Alcibiades, 
*  the  darkness  and  what  else  he  pleases,  I 
am  determined  to  refuse  nothing  he  shall 
order  me,  whoever  he  is,  so  that  I  may  be- 
come the  better  man  by  it. '  The  remaining 
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part  of  this  dialogue  is  very  obscure:  there 
is  something  in  it  that  would  make  us  think 
Socrates  hinted  at  himself,  when  he  spoke 
of  this  divine  teacher  who  was  to  come  into 
the  world,  did  not  he  own  that  he  himself 
was  in  this  respect  as  much  at  a  loss,  and 
in  as  great  distress  as  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Some  learned  men  look  upon  this  con- 
clusion as  a  prediction  of  our  Saviour,  or  at 
least  that  Socrates,  like  the  high  priest,* 
prophesied  unknowingly,  and  pointed  at 
that  Divine  Teacher  who  was  to  come  into 
the  world  some  ages  after  him.  However 


Being  that  his  will  may  be  done:  which  is 
of  the  same  force  with  that  form  which 
our  Saviour  used,  when  he  prayed  against 
the  most  painful  and  most  ignominious  of 
deaths,  *  Nevertheless  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done.'  This  comprehensive  peti- 
tion is  the  most  humble,  as  well  as  the  most 
prudent,  that  can  be  offered  up  from  the 
creature  to  his  Creator,  as  it  supposes  the 
Supreme  Being  wills  nothing  but  what  is 
for  our  good,  and  that  he  knows  better  than 
ourselves  what  is  so.  L. 


.  goodn 

nature,  to  send  a  person  into  the  world  who 
should  instruct  mankind  in  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion, and,  in  particular,  teach  them  how 
to  pray. 

Whoever  reads  this  abstract  of  rlato  s 
discourse  on  prayer,  will,  I  believe,  na- 
turally make  this  reflection,  'That  the 
great  founder  of  our  religion,  as  well  by 
his  own  example,  as  in  the  form  of  prayer 
which  he  taught  his  disciples,  did  not  only 
keep  up  to  those  rules  which  the  light  of 
nature  had  suggested  to  this  great  philoso- 
pher, but  instructed  his  disciples  in  the 
whole  extent  of  this  dutv,  as  well  as  of  all 
others.    He  directed  them  to  the  proper 
object  of  adoration,  and  taught  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  third  rule  above-mentioned, 
to  apply  themselves  to  him  in  their  closets, 
without  show  or  ostentation,  and  to  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  As  the  Lacede- 
monians in  their  form  of  prayer  implored 
the  gods  in  general  to  give  them  all  good 
things  so  long  as  they  were  virtuous,  we 
ask  in  particular  « that  our  offences  may  be 
forgiven,  as  we  forgive  those  of  others.  If 
we  look  into  the  second  rule  which  Socrates 
has  prescribed,  namely,  that  we  should 
apply  ourselves  to  the  knowledge  of  such 
things  as  are  best  for  us,  this  too  is  explain  - 
ed  at  large  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
where  we  are  taught  in  several  instances  to 
regard  those  things  as  curses,  which  appear 
as  Dlessings  in  the  eye  of  the  world;  ana,  on 
the  contrary,  to  esteem  those  things  as 
blessings,  which  to  the  generality  of  man- 
kind appear  as  curses.    Thus  in  the  form 
which  is  prescribed  to  us,  we  only  pray  for 
that  happiness  which  is  our  chief  good,  and 
the  great  end  of  our  existence,  when  we 
petition  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  coming 
of  his  kingdom,  being  solicitous  for  no  other 
temporal  Dlessings  but  our  daily  sustenance. 
On  the  other  side,  we  pray  against  nothing 
but  sin,  and  against  evu  in  general,  leaving 
it  with  Omniscience  to  determine  what  is 
really  such.   If  we  look  into  the  first  of  So- 
crates his  rules  of  prayer,  in  which  he  re- 
commends the  above-mentioned  form  of  the 
ancient  poet,  we  find  that  form  not  only  com- 
prehended, but  very  much  improved  in  the 
petition,  wherein  we  pray  to  the  Supreme 
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-Veniunt  fpectrntur  ut  if*"*- 

Onrf  At»  Jim.  Lib.  1.  99. 


To  be  them*clve*  a  spectacle  Ihry  come. 

I  have  several  letters  of  people  of  good 
sense  who  lament  the  depravity  or  poverty 
of  taste  the  town  is  fallen  into  with  relation 
to  plays  and  public  spectacles.    A  lady  in 

fmrticular  observes,  that  there  is  such  a 
evity  in  the  minds  of  her  own  sex,  that 
they  seldom  attend  to  any  thing  but  imper- 
tinences. It  is  indeed  prodigious  to  observe 
how  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  most  exalt- 
ed parts  of  the  best  tragedies  in  Shaks- 
peare;  nay,  it  is  not  only  visible  that  sen- 
suality has  devoured  all  greatness  of  soul, 
but  the  undcr-passion  (as  I  may  so  call  it) 
of  a  noble  spirit,  Pity,  seems  to  be  a  stranger 
to  the  generality  of  an  audience.  The  minds 
of  men  are  indeed  very  differently  disposed; 
and  the  reliefs  from  care  and  attention  are 
of  one  sort  in  a  great  spirit,  and  of  another 
in  an  ordinary  one.  The  man  of  a  great 
heart,  and  a  serious  complexion,  is  more 
pleased  with  instances  of  generosity  and 
pity,  than  the  light  and  ludicrous  spirit  can 
possibly  be  with  the  highest  strains  of  mirth 
and  laughter.    It  is  therefore  a  melancholy 

Erospect  when  we  sec  a  numerous  assem- 
ly  lost  to  all  serious  entertainments,  and 
such  incidents  as  should  move  one  sort  of 
concern,  excite  in  them  a  quite  contrary 
one.  In  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  the  other 
night,  when  the  lady  who  is  conscious  of 
the  crime  of  murdering  the  king  seems  ut- 
terly astonished  at  the  news,  and  makes  an 
exclamation  at  it,  instead  of  the  indignation 
which  is  natural  to  the  occasion,  that  ex- 
pression is  received  with  a  loud  lauc,h. 
They  were  as  merrv  when  a  criminal  was 
stabbed.  It  is  certainly  an  occasion  of  re- 
joicing when  the  wicked  are  seized  in  their 
designs;  but  I  think  it  is  not  such  a  triumph 
as  is  exerted  by  laughter. 

You  may  generally  observe,  that  the  ap- 
petites arc  sooner  moved  than  the  passions. 
A  sly  expression  which  alludes  to  bawdry, 
puts  a  whole  row  into  a  pleasing  smirk; 
when  a  good  sentence  that  describes  an  in- 
ward sentiment  of  the  soul,  is  received  with 
the  greatest  coldness  and  indifference  A 
correspondent  of  mine,  upon  this  subject, 
has  divided  the  female  part  of  the  audience, 
and  accounts  for  their  prepossessions  r  - 
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this  reasonable  delight  in  the  following  man- 
ner: *  The  prude,  says  he, *  as  she  acts 
always  in  contradiction,  so  she  is  gravely 
sullen  at  a  comcdv,  and  extravagantly  gay 
at  a  tragedv.  The  coquette  is  so  much 
taken  up  with  throwing  her  eyes  around 
the  audience,  and  considering  trie  effect  of 
them,  that  she  cannot  be  expected  to  ob- 
serve the  actors  but  as  they  are  her  rivals, 
and  take  off  the  observation  of  the  men 
from  herself.  Besides  these  species  of  wo- 
men, there  are  the  examples  or  the  first 
of  the  mode.  These  are  to  be  supposed  too 
well  acquainted  with  what  the  actor  was 
going  to  say  to  be  moved  at  it  After  these 
one  might  mention  a  certain  flippant  set  of 
females  who  are  mimics,  and  are  wonder- 
hilly  diverted  with  the  conduct  of  all  the 
people  around  them,  and  arc  spectators 
only  of  the  audience.  But  what  is  of  all  the 
most  to  be  lamented,  is  the  loss  of  a  party 
whom  it  would  be  worth  preserving  in  their 
right  senses  upon  all  occasions,  and  these 
are  those  whom  we  may  indifferently  call  the 
innocent,  or  the  unaffected.  You  may  some- 
times see  one  of  these  sensibly  touched  with 
a  well- wrought  incident;  but  then  she  is 
immediately  so  impertinently  observed  by 
the  men,  and  frowned  at  by  some  insensible 
superior  of  her  own  sex,  that  she  is  asham- 
ed, and  loses  the  enjoyment  of  the  most 
laudable  concern,  pity.  Thus  the  whole 
audience  is  afraid  of  letting  fall  a  tear,  and 
shun  as  a  weakness  the  best  and  worthiest 
part  of  our  sense. 

•  Sir, — As  you  are  one  that  doth  not  only 
pretend  to  reform,  but  affect  it  amongst 
people  of  any  sense;  makes  me  (who  am 
one  of  the  greatest  of  your  admirers,)  give 
you  this  trouble  to  desire  vou  will  settle 
the  method  of  us  females  knowing  when 
one  another  is  in  town:  for  they  have  now 
got  a  trick  of  never  sending  to  their  ac- 
quaintance when  they  first  come;  and  if 
one  does  not  visit  them  within  the  week 
which  thev  stay  at  home,  it  is  a  mortal 
quarrel.  Now,  dear  Mr.  Spec,  either  com- 
mand them  to  put  it  in  the  advertisement 
of  your  paper,  which  is  generally  read  by 
our  sex,  or  else  order  them  to  breathe  their 
saucy  footmen  (who  are  good  for  nothing 
else,')  by  sending  them  to  tell  all  their  ac- 
quaintance. If  you  think  to  print  this,  pray 
put  it  into  a  better  style  as  to  the  spelling 
part  The  town  is  now  filling  every  dav, 
and  it  cannot  be  deferred,  because  people 
take  advantage  of  one  another  by  this 
means  and  break  off  acquaintance,  and 
are  rude.  Therefore,  pray  put  this  in  your 
paper  as  soon  as  you  can  possiblv,  to  pre- 
vent any  future  miscarriages  of  this  nature. 
1  am,  as  I  ever  shall  be,  dear  Spec,  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

•MARY  MEANWELL.' 

1  Pray  settle  what  is  to  be  a  proper  noti- 
fication of  a  person's  being  in  town,  and  how 
that  differs  according  to  people's  quality.' 
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*  October  20. 
•  Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  been  out  ot 
town,  so  did  not  meet  with  your  paper, 
dated  September  the  28th,  wherein  you,  to 
my  heart's  desire,  expose  that  cursed  vice 
of  ensnaring  poor  young  girls,  and  drawing 
them  from  their  friends.  I  assure  you  with- 
out flattery  it  has  saved  a  'prentice  of  mine 
from  ruin;  and  in  token  of  gratitude,  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  my  family,  I  have  put 
it  in  a  frame  and  glass,  and  hung  it  behind 
my  counter.  I  shall  take  care  to  make  my 
young  ones  read  it  every  morning,  to  fortjfv 
them  against  such  pernicious  rascals.  1 
know  not  whether  what  you  writ  was  mat- 
ter of  fact,  or  your  own  invention;  but  this 
I  will  take  my  oath  on,  the  first  part  is  so 
exactly  like  what  happened  to  my  'pren- 
tice, that  had  I  read  your  paper  then,  1 
should  have  taken  your  method  to  have 
secured  a  villain.  Go  on  and  prosper.  Your 
most  obliged  humble  servant' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Without  raillery,  I 
desire  you  to  insert  this  word  for  word  in 
vour  next,  as  you  value  a  lover's  prayers. 
You  sec  it  is  a  hue  and  cry  after  a  stray 
heart,  (with  the  marks  and  blemishes  un- 
derwritten;) which,  whoever  shall  bring  to 
you,  shall  receive  satisfaction.  Let  me  l>cg 
of  you  not  to  fail,  as  you  remember  the 
passion  you  had  for  her  to  whom  you  lately 
ended  a  paper: 

■ 

•  Noble,  generous,  great  and  good, 
Rut  never  to  be  understood ; 
Fickle  ax  the  wind,  -till  changing. 
After  every  female  ranting, 
Pantine.  trembling.  sighing,  dying, 
But  addicted  iini'  h  to  l\  in.' 
When  the  Syren  songs  repeats, 
Eu.ua!  measure  still  it  beats: 
Whoe'er  shall  wear  it.  it  will  smart  her. 
And  whoe'er  lake*  it,  takes  a  tartar.' 

T. 
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Er?Mf  spurt*,  «v£i  p*y»*  Simomidtt. 

Of  earthly  good*,  the  best  is  a  good  wife ; 
A  bad,  the  bitterest  curse  of  human  life. 

There  are  no  authors  I  am  more  pleased 
with  than  those  who  show  human  nature  in 
a  variety  of  views  and  describe  the  several 
ages  of  the  world  in  their  different  manners. 
A  reader  cannot  be  more  rationally  enter- 
tained, than  by  comparing  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  his  own  times  with  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  times  of  his  forefathers; 
and  drawing  a  parallel  in  his  mind  between 
his  own  private  character  and  that  of  other 
persons,  whether  of  his  own  age  or  of  the 
ages  that  went  before  him.  The  contem- 
plation of  mankind  under  these  changeable 
colours  is  apt  to  shame  us  out  of  any  par- 
ticular vice,  or  animate  us  to  any  particular 
virtue;  to  make  us  pleased  or  displeased 
with  ourselves  in  the  most  proper  points, 
and  to  clear  our  minds  of  prejudice  and 
prepossession,  and  rectify  that  narrowness 
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of  temper  which  Inclines  us  to  think  amiss 
of  those  who  differ  from  us. — 

If  we  look  into  the  manners  of  the  most 
remote  ages  of  the  world,  we  discover  hu- 
man nature  in  her  simplicity;  and  the  more 
we  come  downward  towards  our  own  times, 
may  observe  her  hiding  herself  in  artifices 
ana  refinements,  polished  insensibly  out  of 
her  original  plainness,  and  at  length  en- 
tirely lost  under  form  and  ceremony,  and 
(what  we  call)  good-breeding.  Read  the  ac- 
counts of  men  and  women  as  they  are  given 
us  by  the  most  ancient  writers,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  and  you  would  think  you  were 
reading  the  history  of  another  species. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity  there  are 
none  who  instruct  us  more  openly  in  the 
manners  of  their  respective  times  in  which 
they  lived,  than  those  who  have  employed 
themselves  in  satire,  under  what  dress  so- 
ever it  may  appear;  as  there  are  no  other 
authors  wnose  province  it  is  to  enter  so 
directly  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  set  their 
miscarriages  in  so  strong  a  light 

Simonides,  a  poet  famous  in  his  genera- 
tion, is,  I  think,  author  of  the  oldest  satire 
that  is  now  extant;  and,  as  some  sajr,  of  the 
first  that  was  ever  written.  This  poet 
flourished  about  four  hundred  years  after 
the  siege  of  Troy;  and  shows,  by  his  way 
of  writing,  the  simplicity,  or  rather  coarse- 
ness, of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  I  have 
taken  notice  in  my  hundred  and  sixty-first 
speculation,  that  the  rule  of  observing  what 
the  French  call  the  Biemeance  in  an  allu- 
sion, has  been  found  out  of  later  years;  and 
that  the  ancients,  provided  there  was  a 
likeness  in  their  similitudes,  did  not  much 
trouble  themselves  about  the  decency  of 
the  comparison.  The  satire  or  iambics  of 
Simonides,  with  which  I  shall  entertain  my 
readers  in  the  present  paper,  are  a  re- 
markable instance  of  what  I  formerly  ad- 
vanced. The  subject  of  this  satire  is  woman. 
He  describes  the  sex  m  their  several  cha- 
racters, which  he  derives  to  them  from  a 
fanciful  supposition  raised  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  pre-exist  ence.  He  tells  us  that 
the  gods  formed  the  souls  of  women  out 
of  those  seeds  and  principles  which  com- 
pose several  kinds  of  animals  and  elements; 
and  that  their  good  or  bad  dispositions  arise 
in  them  according  as  such  and  such  seeds 
and  principles  predominate  in  their  con- 
stitutions. I  have  translated  the  author 
very  faithfully,  and  if  not  word  for  word, 
(which  our  language  would  not  bear,)  at 
least  so  as  to  comprehend  every  one  of  his 
sentiments,  without  adding  any  thing  of  my 
own.  I  have  already  apologised  for  this 
author's  want  of  delicacy,  and  must  further 
premise,  that  the  following  satire  affects 
only  some  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sex,  and 
not  those  who  have  been  refined  by  a  polite 
education,  which  was  not  so  common  in  the 
age  of  this  poet 

•  In  the  beginning  God  made  the  souls  of 
womankind  out  of  different  materials,  and 
in  a  separate  state  from  their  bodies. 


*  The  souls  of  one  kind  of  women  were 

formed  out  of  those  ingredients  which  com- 
pose a  swine.  A  woman  of  this  make  is  a 
slut  in  her  house  and  a  glutton  at  her  table. 
She  is  uncleanly  in  her  person,  a  slattern 
in  her  dress,  and  her  family  is  no  better 
than  a  dung-hill. 

*  A  second  sort  of  female  soul  was  formed 
out  of  the  same  materials  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  fox.  Such  a  one  is 
what  we  call  a  notable  discerning  woman, 
who  has  an  insight  into  every  thing  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad.  In  this  species  of  fe- 
males there  arc  some  virtuous  and  some 
vicious. 

'  A  third  kind  of  women  were  made  up 
of  canine  particles.  These  are  what  we 
commonly  call  scolds,  who  imitate  the  ani- 
mals out  of  which  they  were  taken,  that 
are  always  busy  and  barking,  that  snarl  at 
every  one  who  comes  in  their  way,  and  live 
in  perpetual  clamour. 

'  The  fourth  kind  of  women  were  made 
out  of  the  earth.  These  are  your  slug- 
gards, who  pass  away  their  time  in  indo- 
lence and  ignorance,  hover  over  the  fire  a 
whole  winter,  and  apply  themselves  with 
alacrity  to  no  kind  ot  business  but  eating. 

'  The  fifth  species  of  females  were  made 
out  of  the  sea.  These  are  women  of  varia- 
ble uneven  tempers,  sometimes  all  storm 
and  tempest,  sometimes  all  calm  and  sun- 
shine. The  stranger  who  sees  one  of  these 
in  her  smiles  and  smoothness  would  cry  her 
up  for  a  miracle  of  good  humour;  but  on  a 
sudden  her  looks  and  words  are  changed; 
she  is  nothing  but  fury  and  outrage,  noise 
and  hurricane. 

'  The  sixth  species  were  made  up  of  the 
ingredients  which  compose  an  ass,  or  a 
beast  of  burden.  These  are  naturally  ex- 
ceeding slothful,  but  upon  the  husband's 
exerting  his  authority,  will  live  upon  hard 
fare,  and  do  every  thing  to  please  him. 
They  are,  however,  far  from  being  averse 
to  venereal  pleasure,  and  seldom  refuse  a 
male  companion. 

*  The  cat  furnished  materials  for  a  seventh 
species  of  women,  who  arc  of  a  melancholy, 
f reward,  unamiable  nature,  and  so  repug- 
nant to  the  offers  of  love,  that  they  fly  in  the 
face  of  their  husband  when  he  approaches 
them  with  conjugal  endearments.  This 
species  of  women  are  likewise  subject  to 
little  thefts,  cheats,  and  pilferings. 

'  The  mare  with  a  flowing  mane,  which 
was  never  broke  to  any  servile  toil  and 
labour,  composed  an  eighth  species  of 
women.  These  are  they  who  have  little 
regard  for  their  husbands,  who  pass  away 
their  time  in  dressing,  bathing,  and  per- 
fuming; who  throw  their  hair  into  the 
nicest  curls,  and  trick  it  up  with  the  fairest 
flowers  and  garlands.    A  woman  of  this 
species  is  a  very  pretty  thing  for  a  stranger 
to  look  upon,  but  very  detrimental  to  the 
owner,  unless  it  be  a  king  or  a  prince  who 
takes  a  fancy  to  such  a  toy. 

'  The  ninth  species  of  females  were  taken 
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out  of  the  ape.  These  arc  such  as  are  both 
ugly  and  ill-natured,  who  have  nothing 
beautiful  in  themselves,  and  endeavour  to 
detract  from  or  ridicule  every  thing  which 
appears  so  in  others. 

'The  tenth  and  last  species  of  women 
■were  made  out  of  the  bee;  and  happv  is  the 
man  who  gets  such  a  one  for  his  wife.  She 
is  altogether  faultless  and  unblameable. 
Her  family  nourishes  and  improves  bv  her 
■good  management.  She  loves  her  husband, 
and  is  beloved  by  him.  She  brings  him  a 
race  of  beautiful  and  virtuous  children. 
She  distinguishes  herself  among  her  sex. 
She  is  surrounded  with  graces.  She  never 
sits  among  the  loose  tribe  of  women,  nor 
passes  away  her  time  with  them  in  wanton 
discourses.  She  is  full  of  virtue  and  pru- 
dence, and  is  the  best  wife  that  Jupiter  can 
bestow  on  man. ' 

I  shall  conclude  these  iambics  with  the 
motto  of  this  paper,  which  is  a  fragment  of 
the  same  author;  '  A  man  cannot  possess 
any  thing  that  is  better  than  a  good  woman, 
nor  any  tning  that  is  worse  than  a  bad  one.' 

As  the  poet  has  shown  a  great  penetra- 
tion in  his  diversity  of  female  characters, 
he  has  avoided  the  fault  which  Juvenal  and 
Monsieur  Boileau  arc  guilty  of,  the  former 
in  his  sixth,  and  the  other  in  his  last  satire, 
where  they  have  endeavoured  to  expose 
the  sex  in  general,  without  doing  justice  to 
the  valuable  part  of  it  Such  levelling 
satires  are  of  no  use  to  the  world;  and  for 
this  reason  I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
French  author  above-mentioned,  who  was 
a  man  of  exquisite  judgment,  and  a  lover 
of  virtue,  could  think  human  nature  a  pro- 
cr  subject  for  satire  in  another  of  his  celc- 
rated  pieces,  which  is  called  The  Satire 
upon  Man.  What  vice  or  frailty  can  a  dis- 
course correct,  which  censures  the  whole 
species  alike,  and  endeavours  to  show  by 
some  superficial  strokes  of  wit,  that  brutes 
are  the  most  excellent  creatures  of  the  two? 
A  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is 
corrigible,  and  make  a  due  discrimination 
between  those  who  are,  and  those  who  arc 
not  the  proper  objects  of  it  L. 
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Ncscioquomodoinhrret  in  mentions  quasi  srrulorum 
quoddam  auguruim  ftiturorum  ;  idque  in  maximis  in- 
P>nii«  altissimisque  aniiuis  et  existit  maxime.  et  appa- 
ret  faciluroe.  CU.  7W.  Qwj(. 

There  ii,  I  know  not  how,  in  minds  a  certain  pre?  net1 
a.»  it  were,  of  a  futurecxistence ;  and  thia  taken  the  deep- 
est root,  and  is  most  discoverable  in  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses and  moat  extilted  souls. 

■  To  the  Spectator. 
*  Sir, — 1  am  fully  persuaded  that  one  of 
the  best  springs  of  generous  and  worthy  ac- 
tion's, is  the  having  generous  and  worthy 
thoughts  of  ourselves.  Whoever  has  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  will  act 
in  no  higher  a  rank  than  he  has  allotted 
himself  in  his  own  estimation.  If  he  con- 
siders his  being  as  circumscribed  by  the 


uncertain  term  of  a  few  years,  his  designs 
will  be  contracted  into  the  same  narrow 
span  he  imagines  is#  to  bound  his  existence. 
How  can  he  exalt  His  thoughts  to  any  thing 
great  and  noble,  who  only  believes  that, 
after  a  short  turn  on  the  stage  of  this  world, 
he  is  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  to  lose  his 
consciousness  for  ever? 

'  For  this  reason  I  am  of  opinion,  that  so 
useful  and  elevated  a  contemplation  as  that 
of  the  soul's  immortality  cannot  be  resumed 
too  often.  There  is  not  a  more  improving 
exercise  to  the  human  mind,  than  to  be  fre- 
quently reviewing  its  own  great  privileges 
and  endowments;  nor  a  more  effectual  means 
to  awaken  in  us  an  ambition  raised  above 
low  objects  and  little  pursuits,  than  to  value 
ourselves  as  heirs  of  eternity. 

'  It  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  consider 
the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind  in  all  na- 
tions and  a^es,  asserting  as  with  one  voice 
this  their  birthright,  and  to  find  it  ratified 
bv  an  express  revelation.  At  the  same  time 
if  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward  upon  our- 
selves, we  may  meet  with  a  kind  of  secret 
sense  concurring  with  the  proofs  of  our  own 
immortality. 

'  You  have,  in  my  opinion,  raised  a  good 
presumptive  argument  from  the  increasing 
appetite  the  mind  has  to  knowledge,  and  to 
the  extending  its  own  faculties,  which  can- 
not be  accomplished,  as  the  more  restrained 
perfection  of  lower  creatures  may,  in  the 
limits  of  a  short  life.  I  think  another  pro- 
bable conjecture  may  be  raised  from  our 
appetite  to  duration  itself,  and  from  a  re- 
flection on  our  progress  through  the  several 
stages  of  it.  "We  arc  complaining,"  as 
you  observed  in  a  former  speculation,  "  of 
the  shortness  of  life,  and  yet  are  perpetually 
hurrying  over  the  parts  of  it,  to  arrive  at 
certain  little  settlements  or  imaginary  points 
of  rest,  which  are  dispersed  up  and  down 
in  it" 

'  Now  let  us  consider  what  happens  to  us 
when  we  arrive  at  these  imaginary  points 
of  rest  Do  we  stop  our  motion  and  sit 
down  satisfied  in  the  settlement  we  have 

Sained?  or  are  we  not  removing  the  boun- 
ary,  and  marking  out  new  points  of  rest, 
to  which  we  press  forward  with  the  like 
eagerness,  and  which  cease  to  be  such  as 
fast  as  we  attain  them  ?  Our  case  is  like 
that  of  a  traveller  upon  the  Alps,  who 
should  fancy  that  the  top  of  the  next  hill 
must  end  his  journey,  because  it  terminates 
his  prospect;  but  he  no  sooner  arrives  at  it, 
than  he  sees  new  ground  and  other  hills 
beyond  it,  and  continues  to  travel  on  as  be- 
fore. 

'This  is  so  plainly  every  man's  condition 
in  life,  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  ob- 
served any  thing,  but  may  observe,  that  as 
fast  as  his  time  wears  away,  his  appetite  to 
something  future  remains.  The  use  there- 
fore I  would  make  of  it  is,  that  since  nature 
(as  some  love  to  express  it,)  does  nothing 
in  vain,  or,  to  speak  properly,  since  the 
Author  of  our  being  has  planted  no  wan- 
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dering^  passion  in  it,  no  desire  which  has  not 
its  object,  futurity  is  the  proper  object  of 
the  passion  so  constantly  exercised  about 
it;  and  this  restlessness  In  the  present,  this 
assigning  ourselves  over  to  farther  stages 
of  duration,  this  successive  grasping  at 
somewhat  still  to  come,  appears  to  me 
(whatever  it  may  to  others,)  as  a  kind  of 
instinct  or  natural  symptom  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  of  its  own  immortality. 

'  I  take  it  at  the  same  time  for  granted, 
that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  sufficiently 
established  by  other  arguments:  and  if  so, 
this  appetite,  which  otherwise  would  be 
very  unaccountable  and  absurd,  seems  very 
reasonable,  and  adds  strength  to  the  con- 
clusion. But  I  am  amazed  when  I  consider 
there  are  creatures  capable  of  thought,  who 
in  spite  of  every  argument,  can  form  to 
themselves  a  sullen  satisfaction  in  thinking 
otherwise.  There  is  something  so  pitifully 
mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of  that  man 
who  can  hope  for  annihilation,  and  please 
himself  to  think  that  his  whole  fabric  shall 
one  day  crumble  into  dnst,  and  mix  with 
the  mass  of  inanimate  beings,  that  it  equally 
deserves  our  admiration  and  pity.  The 
mystery  of  such  men's  unbelief  is  not  hard 
to  be  penetrated;  and  indeed  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  a  sordid  hope  that  they 
shall  not  be  immortal,  because  they  dare 
not  be  so. 

•This  brings  me  back  to  my  first  ob- 
servation, and  gives  me  occasion  to  say  fur- 
ther, that  as  worthy  actions  spring  from 
worthy  thoughts,  so  worthy  thoughts  are 
likewise  the  consequence  of  worthy  actions. 
But  the  wretch  who  has  degraded  himself 
below  the  character  of  immortality,  is  very 
willing  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  it,  and 
to  substitute  in  its  room  a  dark  negative 
happiness  in  the  extinction  of  his  being. 

« The  admirable  Shakspeare  has  given  us 
a  strong  image  of  the  unsupported  condition 
of  such  a  person  in  his  last  minutes,  in  the 
second  part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  where 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  good  Duke  Humphrey,  is 
represented  on  his  death-bed.  After  some 
short  confused  speeches,  which  show  an 
imagination  disturbed  with  guilt,  just  as  he 
is  expiring,  King  Henry,  standing  by  him 
full  of  compassion,  says, 

M  Lord  Cardinal  1  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  Mia 
Hold  up  thy  band,  mike  signnl  of  that  bopeV— 
Ha  dies,  and  makes  no  sif  n  ?" 

« The  despair  which  is  here  shown,  with- 
out a  word  or  action  on  the  part  of  a  dying 
person,  is  beyond  what  could  be  painted  by 
the  most  forcible  expressions  whatever. 

•  I  shall  not  pursue  this  thought  farther, 
hut  only  add,  that  as  annihilation  is  not  to 
be  had  with  a  wish,  so  it  is  the  most  abject 
thing  in  the  world  to  wish  it  What  are 
honour,  fame,  wealth,  or  power,  when  com- 
pared with  the  generous  expectation  of  a 
being  without  end,  and  a  happiness  ade- 
quate to  that  being? 

4 1  shall  trouble  you  no  farther;  but  with 


a  certain  gravity  which  these  thoughts  have 
given  me,  I  reflect  upon  some  things  people 
say  of  vou,  (as  they  will  of  men  who  distin- 
guish themselves,)  which  I  hope  are  not 
true,  and  wish  you  as  good  a  man  as  you  are 
an  author.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant  T.  D.' 

T. 
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Flctis  meminerit  noa  jocari  fabulu. 

Pkair.  Lib.  1.  Prol. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  sport  in  fabled  stories 

Having  lately  translated  the  fragment 
of  an  old  poet,  which  describes  womankind 
under  several  characters,  and  supposes  them 
to  have  drawn  their  different  manners  and 
dispositions  from  those  animals  and  ele- 
ments out  of  which  he  tells  us  they  were 
compounded;  I  had  some  thoughts  of  giving 
the  sex  their  revenge,  by  laying  together 
in  another  paper  the  many  vicious  charac- 
ters which  prevail  in  the  male  world,  and 
showing  the  different  ingredients  that  go  to 
the  making  up  of  such  different  humours 
and  constitutions.  Horace  has  a  thought 
which  is  something  akin  to  this,  when  in 
order  to  excuse  himself  to  his  mistress,  for 
an  invective  which  he  had  written  against 
her,  and  to  account  for  that  unreasonable 
fury  with  which  the  heart  of  man  is  often 
transported,  he  tells  us  that,  when  Prome- 
theus made  his  man  of  clay,  in  the  knead- 
ing up  of  the  heart,  he  seasoned  it  with 
some  furious  particles  of  the  Hon.  But  upon 
turning  this  plan  to  and  fro  in  my  thoughts, 
I  observed  so  many  unaccountable  humours 
in  man,  that  I  did  not  know  out  of  what 
animals  to  fetch  them.  Male  souls  are  di- 
versified with  so  many  characters,  that  the 
world  has  not  variety  of  materials  sufficient 
to  furnish  out  their  different  tempers  and 
inclinations.  The  creation,  with  all  its 
animals  and  elements,  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  supply  their  several  extrava- 
gances. 

Instead  therefore  of  pursuing  the  thought 
of  Simonides,  I  shall  observe,  that  as  he  has 
exposed  the  vicious  part  of  women  from  the 
doctrine  of  pre-cxistence,  some  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  have  in  a  manner  sati- 
rized the  vicious  part  of  the  human  species 
in  general,  from  a  notion  of  the  soul's  post- 
existence,  if  I  may  so  call  it;  and  that  as 
Simonides  describes  brutes  entering  into 
the  composition  of  women,  others  have 
represented  human  souls  as  entering  into 
brutes.  This  is  commonly  termed  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  which  supposes  that 
human  souls,  upon  their  leaving  the  body, 
become  the  souls  of  such  kinds  of  brutes  as 
they  most  resemble  in  their  manners;  or,  to 
give  an  account  of  it  as  Mr.  Drvden  has  de- 
scribed in  his  translation  of  Pvthagoras's 
speech  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  Ovid,  where 
that  philosopher  dissuades  his  hearers  from 
eating  flesh: 

Thus  all  Hi  inn  are  but  aJterM,  nothing  <n>*. 

And  here  and  there  Hi  utilKxhwi  spirit  flics: 
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By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispr*sn**'d. 
And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  bird  or  boast; 

Or  hunt*  without  till  ready  limb*  it  find, 

And  actuates  those  according  to  their  kind; 

From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toas'd. 

The  soul  i*  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  lost. 

Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight. 

To  please  the  taste  of  glutton  nppetile  ; 

Hut  niirfi-r  inmate  souls  secure  to  dwell, 

I-e<t  from  th-  ir  seat*  yum  p.ir.  nt«i  \  x i»- 1 ; 

With  rapid  hunger  fit  d  upon  vnur  kind, 
Or  from  a  beast  dislodge  a  brother's  mind. 

Plato,  in  the  vision  of  Ems  the  Arme- 
nian, which  I  may  possibly  make  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  speculation,  records  some 
beautiful  transmigrations;  as  that  the  soul 
of  Orpheus,  who  was  musical,  melancholy, 
and  a  woman-hater,  entered  into  a  swan; 
the  soul  of  Ajax,  which  was  all  wrath  and 
fierceness,  into  a  lion;  the  soul  of  Agamem- 
non, that  was  rapacious  and  imperial,  into 
an  eagle;  and  the  soul  of  Thersites,  who 
was  a  mimic  and  a  buffoon,  into  a  monkey. 

Mr.  Conercve,  in  a  prologue  to  one  of  His 
comedies,  has  touched  upon  this  doctrine 
with  great  humour: 

Tiros  Aristotle's  soul  of  old  that  was. 
Way  now  be  dnmn'd  to  animate  an  ass; 
Or  in  this  verv  house,  for  aught  we  know, 
Is  doing  painful  penance  in  some  beau. 

I  shall  fill  up  this  paper  with  some  let- 
ters which  my  last  Tuesday's  speculation 
has  produced.  My  following  correspondents 
will  show,  what  l  there  observed,  that  the 
speculation  of  that  day  affects  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  sex. 

From  my  house  in  the  Strand,  Oct  30. 

Mr.  Spectator, — Upon  reading  your 
Tuesday's  paper,  I  find  by  several  symp- 
toms m  my  constitution  tHat  I  am  a  bee. 
Mv  shop,  or  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  my 
ceil,  is  in  that  great  hive  of  females  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  New  Exchange; 
where  I  am  daily  employed  in  gathering  to- 
ether  a  little  stock  of  gain  from  the  finest 
owers  about  the  town,  I  mean  the  ladies 
and  the  beaux.  I  have  a  numerous  swarm 
of  children,  to  whom  I  give  the  best  edu- 
cation I  am  able.  But,  sir,  it  is  my  misfor- 
tune to  be  married  to  a  drone,  who  lives 
upon  what  I  get,  without  bringing  any  thing 
into  the  common  stock.  Now,  sir,  as  on  the 
one  hand  I  take  care  not  to  behave  myself 
towards  him  like  a  wasp,  so  likewise  I  would 
not  have  him  look  on  me  as  an  humble-bee; 
for  which  reason  I  do  all  I  can  to  put  him 
upon  laying  up  provisions  for  a  bad  day, 
and  frequently  represent  to  him  the  fatal 
effects  his  sloth  and  negligence  may  bring 
upon  us  in  our  old  age.  I  must  beg  that 
you  will  join  with  me  in  your  good  advice 
upon  this  occasion,  and  you  will  for  ever 
oblige  your  humble  sen-ant, 

'MELISSA.' 

'Piccadilly,  Oct.  SI,  171 1. 
'Sib, — I  am  joined  in  wedlock  for  my 
sins  to  one  of  those  fillies  who  are  described 
in  the  old  poet  with  that  hard  name  vou 
gave  us  the  other  day.    She  has  a  flowing 
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mane,  and  a  skin  as  soft  as  silk.  But,  sir, 
she  passes  half  her  life  at  her  glass,  and 
almost  ruins  me  in  ribands.  For  my  own 
part,  1  am  a  plain  handicraft  man,  and  in 
danger  of  breaking  by  her  laziness  and  cx- 
pensivencss.  Pray,  master,  tell  me  in  your 
next  paper  whether  I  may  not  expect  of 
her  so  much  drudgery  as  to  take  care  of 
her  family,  and  curry  her  hide  in  case  of 
refusal.    Your  loving'friend, 

'BARNABY  BRITTLE.' 

'Cheapside,  Oct.  30. 
'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  mightilv  pleas- 
ed with  the  humour  of  the  cat;  be  so  kind 
as  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject    Yours  till 
death,  JOSIAH  II  EN  PECK. 

•  P.  S.  You  must  know  I  am  married  to  a 
grimalkin. ' 

'Wapping,  Oct  31,  1711. 
•Sir, — Ever  since  your  Spectator  of 
Tuesday  last  came  into  our  family,  my  hus- 
band is  pleased  to  call  me  his  Oceana,  be- 
cause the  foolish  old  poet  that  you  have 
translated  savs,  that  the  souls  of  some  wo- 
men are  made  of  sea-water.  This  it  seems 
has  encouraged  my  sauce-box  to  be  witty 
upon  me.    When  I  am  angry,  he  cries, 
"PrVthce,  my  dear,  be  calm;"  when  I 
chide  one  of  my  sen  ants,  "  Pr'ythcc,  child, 
do  not  bluster."   He  had  the  impudence 
about  an  hour  ago  to  tell  me,  that  he  was  a 
seafaring  man,  and  must  expect  to  divide 
his  life  between  storm  and  sunshine.  When 
I  bestir  myself  with  any  spirit  in  my  family, 
it  is  "high  sea"  in  his  house;  and  when  I 
sit  still  without  doing  any  thing,  his  affairs 
forsooth  are  "wind-bound."   When  I  ask 
him  whether  it  rains,  he  makes  answer, 
"  It  is  no  matter,  so  that  it  be  fair  weather 
within  doors."  In  short,  sir,  I  cannot  speak 
my  mind  freely  to  him,  but  I  either  swell 
or  rage,  or  do  something  that  is  not  fit  for  a 
civil  woman  to  hear.  Pray,  Mr.  Spectator, 
since  you  are  so  sharp  upon  other  women, 
let  us  know  what  materials  your  wife  is 
made  of,  if  you  have  one.    I  suppose  you 
would  make  us  a  parcel  of  poor-spinted 
tame  insipid  creatures;  but,  sir,  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  we  have  as  good  pas- 
sions in  us  as  yourself,  and  that  a  woman 
was  never  designed  to  be  a  milk-sop. 
L.  'MARTHA  TEMPEST.' 


No.  212.]    Friday  t  November  %  1711. 

 Eripe  turpi 

Colla  jugo,  liber,  liber  sum.  die  ace  

JJor.  Lib.  I,  Hal.  vii.  92. 
— — EMM  thy  neck  from  this  ignoble  chain, 
And  boldly  say  thou'rt  free.  Crtuk. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  never  look  upon 
my  dear  wife,  but  I  think  of  the  happiness 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  enjoys,  in  having 
such  a  friend  as  you  to  expose'  in  proper 
colours  the  cruelty  and  pen  crseness  of  his 
mistress.  I  have  v  ery  often  wished  vou 
visited  in  our  family,  and  were  acquainted 
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with  my  spouse;  she  would  afford  you,  for 
some  months  at  least,  matter  enough  for 
one  Spectator  a  week.  Since  we  are  not  so 
happy  as  to  be  of  your  acquaintance,  give 
me  leave  to  represent  to  you  our  present 
c hrum stances  as  well  as  I  can  in  writing. 
You  are  to  know  then  that  I  am  not  of  a 
very  different  constitution  from  Nathaniel 
Henroost,  whom  you  have  lately  recorded 
in  your  speculations;  and  have  a  wife  who 
makes  a  more  tyrannical  use  of  the  know- 
ledge of  my  easy  temper  than  that  lady 
ever  pretended  to.  We  had  not  been  a 
month  married,  when  she  found  in  me  a 
certain  pain  to  give  offence,  and  an  indo- 
lence, that  made  me  bear  little  inconve- 
niences rather  than  dispute  about  them. 
From  this  observation  it  soon  came  to  pass, 
that  if  I  offered  to  go  abroad,  she  would  get 
between  me  and  the  door,  kiss  me,  and  say 
Bhe  could  not  part  with  me;  then  down 
again  I  sat.   In  a  day  or  two  after  this  first 

Jileasant  step  towards  confining  me,  she 
leclared  to  me,  that  I  was  all  the  world  to 
her,  and  she  thought  she  ought  to  be  all  the 
world  to  me.    "If,"  said  she,  "my  dear 
loves  me  as  much  as  I  love  him,  he  will 
never  be  tired  of  my  company. "  This  de- 
claration was  followed  by  my  being  denied 
to  all  my  acquaintance;  ana  it  very  soon 
came  to  that  pass,  that  to  give  an  answer  at 
the  door,  before  mv  face,  the  servants  would 
ask  her  whether  1  was  within  or  not;  and 
she  would  answer  no,  with  great  fondness, 
and  tell  me  I  was  a  good  dear.    I  will  not 
enumerate  more  little  circumstances  to  give 
you  a  livelier  sense  of  my  condition;  but  tell 
you  in  general,  that  from  such  steps  as 
these  at  first,  I  now  live  the  life  of  a  pri- 
soner of  state;  my  letters  arc  opened,  and 
I  have  not  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
but  in  her  presence.    I  never  go  abroad, 
except  she  sometimes  Jakes  me  with  her  in 
her  coach  to  take  the  air,  if  it  may  be  called 
so,  when  we  drive,  as  we  generally  do,  with 
the  glasses  up.    X  have  overheard  my  ser- 
vants lament  nty  condition,  but  they  dare 
not  bring  me  messages  without  her  know- 
ledge, because  they  doubt  my  resolution  to 
stand  by  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  insipid 
way  of  life,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
Tom  Meggot,  who  is  a  favourite  with  her, 
and  allowed  to  visit  me  in  her  company  be- 
cause he  sings  prettily,  has  roused  me  to 
rebel,  and  conveyed  his  intelligence  to  me 
in  the  following  manner:  My  wife  is  a  great 

Iirctender  to  music,  and  very  ignorant  of  it; 
mt  far  gone  in  the  Italian  taste.  Tom  goes 
to  Armstrong,  the  famous  fine  writer  of 
music,  and  desires  him  to  put  this  sentence 
of  Tully  in  the  scale  of  an  Italian  air,  and 
write  it  out  for  my  spouse  from  him.  An 
illc  mihi  liber  cui  mulier  imfierat  ?  Cut  lege* 
imfxonit,  firseacribity  jubet,  vetat  quod  vide- 
tur?  Qui  nihil  im/ieranti  negarc,  nihil  re- 
cutareaudet?  Poacit?  dandumeat.  Vocat? 
veniendum.  Ejicit?  abcundum.  Minila- 
tur?  extimeacendum.  "Does  he  live  like 
a  gentleman  who  is  commanded  by  a  wo- 


man ?  He  to  whom  she  gives  law,  grants 
and  denies  what  she  pleases  ?  who  can  nei- 
ther deny  her  any  thing  she  asks,  or  refuse 
to  do  any  thing  she  commands  ?" 

«To  be  short,  my  wife  was  extremely 
pleased  with  it;  said  the  Italian  was  the 
only  language  for  music;  and  admired  how 
wonderfully  tender  the  sentiment  was,  and 
how  pretty  the  accent  is  of  that  language; 
with  the  rest  that  is  said  by  rote  on  that 
occasion.    Mr.  Meggot  is  sent  for  to  sing 
this  air,  which  he  performs  with  mighty 
applause;  and  my  wife  is  in  ecstacv  on  the 
occasion,  and  glad  to  find,  bv  my  being  so 
much  pleased,  that  I  was  at  last  come  into 
the  notion  of  the  Italian;  "for,"  said  she, 
"  it  grows  upon  one  when  one  once  comes 
to  know  a  little  of  the  language;  and  prav, 
Mr.  Meggot,  sing  again  those  notes,  AJAi/ 
imfieranti  negare,  nihil  recuaare."  \ou 
mat  believe  I  was  not  a  little  delighted  with 
mv' friend  Tom's  expedient  to  alarm  me, 
and  in  obedience  to  his  summons  I  gave  all 
this  story  thus  at  large;  and  I  am  resolved 
when  this  appears  in  the  Spectator,  to  de- 
clare for  mvself.  The  manner  of  the  insur- 
rection I  contrive  by  your  means,  which 
shall  be  no  other  than  that  Tom  Meggot 
who  is  at  our  tea-table  every  morning,  shall 
read  it  to  us;  and  if  my  dear  can  take  the 
hint,  and  say  not  one  word,  but  let  this  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life  without  farther 
explanation,  it  is  very  well;  for  as  soon  as 
the  Spectator  is  read  out,  I  shall,  without 
more  ado,  call  for  the  coach,  name  the  hour 
when  I  shall  be  at  home,  if  I  come  at  all; 
if  I  do  not,  they  may  go  to  dinner.    If  my 
spouse  only  swells  and  says  nothing,  1 
and  I  go  out  together,  and  all  is  well,  as  I 
said  before;  but  if  she  begins  to  command 
or  expostulate,  you  shall  in  my  next  to  you 
receive  a  full  account  of  her  resistance  and 
submission,  for  submit  the  dear  thing  must 
to.  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"ANTHONY  FREEMAN. 

« P.  S.  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
desire  this  may  be  in  your  very  next.'  T. 
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 Menu  iibi  conieia  recti. 

Virg         i. «». 

A  good  intention. 

It  is  the  great  art  and  secret  of  Chris- 
tianity, if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  to  manage 
our  actions  to  the  best  advantage,  and  direct 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  even  thing  we 
do  may  turn  to  account  at  that  great  day 
when  every  thing  we  have  done  will  be  set 

before  us.  . ,  r 

In  order  to  give  this  consideration  its  fu.f 
weight,  we  may  cast  all  our  actions  under 
the  division  of  such  as  are  in  themselves 
cither  good,  evil,  or  indifferent  If  we  divide 
our  intentions  after  the  same  manner,  and 
consider  them  with  regard  to  cur  actions, 
we  may  discover  that  great  art  and  secret 
of  religion  wliich  I  have  here  mentioned. 
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A  good  intention  joined  to  a  good  action, 
gives  it  its  proper  force  and  efficacy ;  joined 
to  an  evil  action,  extenuates  its  malignity, 
and  in  some  cases  mav  take  it  wholly  away; 
and  joined  to  an  indifferent  action,  turns  it 
to  a  virtue,  and  makes  it  meritorious  as  far 
as  human  actions  can  be  so. 

In  the  next  place,  to  consider  in  the  same 
manner  the  influence  of  an  evil  intention 
upon  our  actions.  An  evil  intention  per- 
,  verts  the  best  of  actions  and  makes  them 
in  reality,  what  the  fathers  with  a  witty 
kind  of  zeal  have  termed  the  virtues  of  the 
heathen  world,  so  many  shining  sins.  It 
destroys  the  innocence  of  an  indifferent  ac- 
tion, and  gives  an  evil  action  all  possible 
hfeekness  and  horror,  or,  in  the  cmphatical 
language  of  sacred  writ,  makes  'sin  ex- 
ceeding sinful. ' 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  na- 
ture of  an  indifferent  intention,  we  shall  find 
that  it  destroys  the  merit  of  a  good  action; 
abates,  but  never  takes  away  the  malignity 
of  an  evil  action;  and  leaves  an  indifferent 
action  in  its  natural  state  of  indifference. 

It  is  therefore  of  unspeakable  advantage 
to  possess  our  minds  with  an  habitual  good 
intention,  and  to  aim  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  at  some  laudable  end, 
whether  it  be  the  glorv  of  our  Maker,  the 
good  of  mankind,  or  the  benefit  of  our  own 
souls. 

This  is  a  sort  of  thrift  or  good  husbandry 
in  moral  life,  which  does  not  throw  away 
any  single  action,  but  makes  every  one  go 
as  far  as  it  can.  It  multiplies  the  means  of 
salvation,  increases  the  number  of  our  vir- 
tues, and  diminishes  that  of  our  vices. 

There  is  something  very  devout,  though 
not  solid,  in  Acosta's  answer  to  Limboirh, 
who  objects  to  him  the  multiplicity  of  cere- 
monies in  the  Jewish  religion,  as  washings, 
dresses,  meats,  purgations,  and  the  like. 
The  reply  which  the  Jew  makes  upon  this 
occasion  is,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance 
as  follows:  4  There  are  not  duties  enough,' 
says  he,  *  in  the  essential  parts  of  the  law 
for  a  zealous  and  active  obedience.  Time, 
place,  and  person  are  requisite,  before  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  a  moral  vir- 
tue into  practice.  We  have  therefore,'  says 
he,  '  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  duty,  and 
made  many  things,  which  arc  in  themselves 
indifferent,  a  part  of  our  religion,  that  we 
may  have  more  occasions  of  showing  our 
love  to  God,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
life  be  doing  something  to  please  him.' 

Monsieur  St.  Evrcmond  has  endeavoured 
to  palliate  the  superstitions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  with  the  same  kind  of 
apology,  where  he  pretends  to  consider  the 
different  spirits  of  the  Papists,  and  the  Cal- 
vinists,  as  to  the  great  points  wherein  they 
disagree.  He  tells  us,  that  the  former  are 
actuated  by  love,  and  the  other  by  fear;  and 
that  in  their  expressions  of  duty  and  devo- 
tion towards  th«-  Supreme  Being,  the  former 
seem  particularly  careful  to  do  every  thing 
which  may  possibly  please  him,  and  the 
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other  to  abstain  from  every  thing  which 
mav  possibly  displease  him. 

Hut  notwithstanding  this  plausible  reason 
with  which  both  the  Jew  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  would  excuse  their  respective  su- 
perstitions, it  is  certain  there  is  something 
in  them  very  pernicious  to  mankind,  and 
destructive  to  religion;  because  the  injunc- 
tion of  superfluous  ceremonies  makes  such 
actions  duties  as  were  before  indifferent, 
and  by  that  means  renders  religion  more 
burdensome  and  difficult  than  it  is  in  its 
own  nature,  betrays  many  into  sins  of  omis- 
sion which  they  could  not  otherwise  be 
guilty  of,  and  fixes  the  minds  of  the  vulgar 
to  the  shadowy,  unessential  points,  instead 
of  the  more  weighty  and  more  important 
matters  of  the  law. 

This  zealous  and  active  obedience,  how- 
ever, takes  place  in  the  great  point  we  are 
recommending;  for,  if,  instead  of  prescrib- 
ing to  ourselves  indifferent  actions  as  du- 
ties we  apply  a  good  intention  to  all  our 
most  indifferent  actions,  we  make  our  very 
existence  one  continued  act  of  obedience, 
we  turn  our  diversions  and  amusements  to 
our  eternal  advantage,  and  arc  pleasine 
Him  whom  we  arc  made  to  please,  in  all 
the  circumstances  and  occurrences  of  life. 

It  is  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  this 
holy  offkiousncss,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
call  it  such)  which  is  recommended  to  us 
bv  the  apostle  in  that  uncommon  precept 
wherein  he  directs  us  to  propose  to  our- 
selves the  glory  of  our  Creator  in  all  our 
most  indifferent  actions,  '  whether  we  eat 
or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do.** 

A  person  therefore  who  is  possessed  with 
such  an  habitual  good  intention,  as  that 
which  I  have  been  here  speaking  of,  fcnters 
upon  no  single  circumstance  of  life,  without 
considering  it  as  well  pleasing  to  the  great 
Author  of  his  being,  conformable  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  suitable  to  human  nature 
in  general,  or  to  that  particular  station  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  him.  He 
lives  in  a  perpetual  sense  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  regards  himself  as  acting,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  existence,  under  the 
observation  and  inspection  of  that  Being, 
who  is  privy  to  all  his  motions  and  all  his 
thoughts,  who  knows  his  *  down-sitting  and 
his  up-rising,  who  is  about  his  path,  and 
about  his  bed,  and  spicth  out  all  his  ways.'t 
In  a  word,  he  remembers  that  the  eye  of 
his  Judge  is  always  upon  him,  and  in  every 
action  he  reflects  that  he  is  doing  what  is 
commanded  or  allowed  by  Him  who  will 
hereafter  either  reward  or  punish  it.  This 
was  the  character  of  those  holy  men  of  old, 
who  in  that  beautiful  phrase  of  scripture 
are  said  to  have  1  walked  with  God.'^ 

When  I  employ  myself  upon  a  paper  of 
morality,  I  generally' consider  how  I  may 
recommend  the  particular  virtue  which  I 
treat  of,  by  the  precepts  or  examples  of  the 
ancient  heathens;  by  that  means,  if  possible, 

•1  Cor.  i.  31.  t  P«l.  exxxix.  8, 3.   t  G«o.  r.  S2,  rt  ft 
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to  shame  those  who  have  greater  advan- 
tages of  knowing  their  duty,  and  there- 
fore greater  obligations  to  perform  it,  into  a 
better  course  of  life:  besides  that,  many 
among  us  are  unreasonably  disposed  to  give 
a  fairer  hearing  to  a  Pagan' philosopher  than 
to  a  Christian  writer. 

I  shall  therefore  produce  an  instance  of 
this  excellent  frame  of  mind  in  a  speech 
of  Socrates,  which  is  quoted  by  Erasmus. 
This  great  philosopher,  on  the  day  of  his 
execution,  a  little  before  the  draught  of 
poison  was  brought  to  him,  entertaining  his 
friends  with  a  discourse  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  has  these  words:  *  Whether  or 
no  God  will  approve  of  my  actions,  I  know 
not;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all 
times  made  it  my  endeavour  to  please  him, 
and  I  have  a  good  hope  that  this  my  en- 
deavour will  be  accepted  by  him.'  We 
find  in  these  words  of  that  great  man  the 
habitual  good1  intention  which  I  would  here 
inculcate,  and  with  which  that  divine  phi- 
losopher always  acted.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  Erasmus,  who  was  an  unbigotted  Ro- 
man Catholic,  was  so  much  transported 
with  this  passage  of  Socrates,  that  he  could 
scarce  forbear  looking  upon  him  as  a  saint, 
and  desiring  him  to  pray  for  him;  or  as 
that  ingenious  and  learned  writer  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  much  more  lively  man- 
ner; 'When  I  reflect  on  such  a  speech  pro- 
nounced by  such  a  person,  I  can  scarce 
forbear  crying  out,  "  Suncte  Socratca,  ora 
firo  nobur  O  holy  Socrates,  pray  for  us.' 
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A  long  dependence  in  an  hour  is  lost.  Dtyden. 

I  did  some  time  ago  lay  before  the  world 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  trading  part 
of  mankind,  who  suffer  by  want  of  punctu- 
ality in  the  dealings  of  persons  above  them; 
but  there  is  a  set  of  men  who  are  much 
more  the  objects  of  compassion  than  even 
those,  and  these  are  the  dependants  on 
great  men,  whom  they  are  pleased  to  take 
under  their  protection  as  such  as  are  to 
share  in  their  friendship  and  favour.  These, 
indeed,  as  well  from  the  homage  that  is  ac- 
cepted from  them,  as  the  hopes  which  arc 
given  tp  them,  are  become  a  sort  of  credi- 
tors; and  these  debts,  being  debts  of  honour, 
ought,  according  to  the  accustomed  maxim, 
to  be  first  discharged. 

When  I  speak  of  dependants,  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  mean  those  who  are 
worthless  in  themselves,  or  who,  without 
any  call,  will  press  into  the  company  of 
their  betters.  Nor,  when  I  speak  of  pa- 
trons, do  I  mean  those  who  either  have  it 
not  in  their  power,  or  have  no  obligation  to 
assist  their  friends;  but  I  speak  of  such 
leagues  where  there  is  power  and  obligation 


on  the  one  part,  and  merit  and  expectation 

on  the  other. 

The  division  of  patron  and  client,  may, 
I  believe,  include  a  third  of  our  nation:  the 
want  of  merit  and  real  worth  in  the  client, 
will  strike  out  about  ninety-nine  in  a  hun- 
dred of  these;  and  the  want  of  ability  in  pa- 
trons, as  many  of  that  kind.  But,  however, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  he  who  will 
take  up  another's  time  and  fortune  in  his 
service,  though  he  has  no  prospect  of  re- 
warding his  merit  towards  him,  is  as  unjust 
in  his  dealings  as  he  who  takes  up  goods  of 
a  tradesman  without  intention  or  ability  to 
pay  him.  Of  the  few  of  the  class  which  I 
think  fit  to  consider,  there  are  not  two  in 
ten  who  succeed,  insomuch  that  I  know-  a 
man  of  good  sense  who  put  his  son  to  a 
blacksmith,  though  an  offer  was  made  him 
of  his  being  received  as  a  page  to  a  man  of 
quality.  There  arc  not  more  cripples  come 
out  of  the  wars  than  there  are  from  those 
great  services;  me  through  discontent  lose 
their  speech,  some  their  memories,  others  ' 
their  senses,  or  their  lives;  and  I  seldom 
see  a  man  thoroughly  discontented,  but  I 
conclude  he  has  had  the  favour  of  some 
great  man.  I  have  known  of  such  as  have 
been  for  twenty  years  together  within  a 
month  of  a  good  employment,  but  never 
arrived  at  the  happiness  of  being  possessed 
of  any  thing. 

There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that 
a  man  who  has  got  into  a  considerable  sta- 
tion, shall  immediately  alter  his  manner  of 
treating  all  his  friends,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  is  to  deal  with  you  as  if  he  were 
your  Fate.  You  are  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sulted, even  in  matters  which  concern  your- 
self; but  your  patron  is  of  a  species  above 
you,  and  a  free  communication  with  you  is 
not  to  be  expected.  This,  perhaps,  may 
be  your  condition  all  the  while  he  bears 
office,  and  when  that  is  at  an  end,  you  are 
as  intimate  as  ever  you  were,  and  he  will 
take  it  very  ill  if  you  keep  the  distance  he 
prescribed'  you  towards  him  in  his  gran- 
deur. One  would  think  this  should  be  a 
behaviour  a  man  could  fall  into  with  the 
worst  grace  imaginable:  but  they  who  know 
the  world  have  seen  it  more  than  once.  I 
have  often,  with  secret  pity,  heard  the 
same  man  who  has  professed  his  abhor- 
rence against  all  kinds  of  passive  behaviour, 
lose  minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years,  in  a 
fruitless  attendance  on  one  who  had  no  in- 
clination to  befriend  him.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  great  have  one 
particular  privilege  above  the  rest  of  the 
world,  of  being  slow  in  receiving  impres- 
sions of  kindness,  and  quick  in  taking  of- 
fence. The  elevation  above  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, except  in  very  great  minds,  makes 
men  so  giddy,  that  they  do  not  see  after  the 
same  manner  thev  did  'before.  Thus  they 
despise  their  old  friends,  and  strive  to  ex- 
tend their  interest  to  new  pretenders.  By 
this  means  it  often  happens,  that  when  you 
come  to  know  how  you  lost  such  an  em 
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ploymcnt  you  will  find  the  man  who  gut  it 
never  dreamed  of  it;  but,  forsooth,  he  was 
to  be  surprised  into  it,  or  perhaps  solicited 
to  receive  it.  V  pon  such  occasions  as  these 
a  man  may  perhaps  grow  out  of  humour. 
If  you  are  so,  all  mankind  will  fall  in  with 
the  patron,  and  you  are  an  humourist  and 
untractable  if  you  are  capable  of  being  sour 
at  a  disappointment:  but  it  is  the  same 
thing  whether  you  do  or  do  not  resent  ill 
usage,  you  will  be  used  after  the  same  man- 
ner; as  some  good  mothers  will  be  sure  to 
whip  their  children  till  they  cry,  and  then 
whip  them  for  crying. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  doing  any 
thing  with  great  people,'  and  thme  are 
by  making  vourselt  either  considerable  or 
agreeable.  The  former  is  not  to  be  attained 
but  by  finding  a  way  to  live  without  them, 
or  concealing  that  you  want  them;  the  lat- 
ter Is  only  bv  falling  into  their  taste  and 
pleasures.  This  is  of  all  the  employments 
in  the  m'orld  the  most  servile,  except  it 
happens  to  be  of  vour  own  natural  humour. 
For  to  be  agreeable  to  another,  especially 
if  he  be  above  you,  is  not  to  l>e  possessed 
of  such  qualities  and  accomplishments  as 
should  render  you  agreeable  in  yourself, 
but  such  as  make  you  agreeable  in  respect 
to  him.  An  imitation  of  his  faults,  or  a 
compliance,  if  not  subservience  to  his  vices, 
must  be  the  measure  of  vour  conduct. 

When  it  comes  to  that,  the  unnatural 
state  a  man  lives  in,  when  his  patron 
pleases,  is  ended;  and  his  guilt  and  com- 
plaisance are  objected  to  him,  though  the 
man  who  rejects  him  for  his  vices  was  not 
only  his  partner  but  seducer.  Thus  the 
client  (like  a  young  woman  who  has  given 
up  the  innocence  that  made  her  charming) 
has  not  only  lost  his  time,  but  also  the  vir- 
tue which  could  render  him  capable  of  re- 
senting the  injury  which  is  done  him. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  tricks 
of  turning  you  off  from  themselves  to  per- 
sons who  nave  less  power  to  serve  you:  the 
art  of  being  sorry  for  such  an  unaccountable 
accident  in  your  behaviour,  that  such  a  one 
(who,  perhaps,  has  never  heard  of  you)  op- 
poses your  advancement:  and  it'  JTOU  QAVC 
any  thing  more  than  ordinary  in  you,  you 
are  flattered  with  a  whisper,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  people  arc  so  slow  in  doing  for  a 
man  of  your  talents,  and  the  like- 
After  all  this  treatment,  I  must  still  add 
the  pleasantest  insolence  of  all,  wliich  I 
have  once  or  twice  seen;  to  wit,  that  when 
a  silly  rogue  has  thrown  awav  one  part 
in  three  of  his  life  in  unprofitable  attend- 
ance, it  is  taken  wonderfully  ill  that  he 
withdraws,  and  is  resolved  to  employ  the 
rest  for  himself. 

When  we  consider  these  things,  and  re- 
flect upon  so  many  honest  natures  (which 
one,  who  makes  observation  of  what  passes, 
mav  have  seen)  that  have  miscarried  by 
such  sort  of  applications,  it  is  too  melan- 
choly a  scene  to  dwell  upon;  therefore  I 
shall  take  another  opportunity  to  discourse 


of  go:xl  patrons,  and  distinguish  such  as 
have  done  their  duty  to  those  who  have  de- 
pended upon  them,  and  were  not  able  to 
act  without  their  favour.  Worthy  patrons 
are  like  Plato's  Guardian  Angels,  who  are 
always  doing  good  to  their  wards;  but  ne- 
gligent natrons  are  like  Epicurus's  gods, 
that  lie  lolling  on  the  clouds,  and  instead  of 
blessings,  pour  down  storms  and  tempests 
on  the  heads  of  those  that  are  offering  in- 
cense to  them.  T. 
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Injn-nuniM  art*,  when-  th«y  an  entrance  find, 
Soften  the  manner*,  and  *ubrtue  the  mind. 

I  consider  a  human  soul  without  educa- 
tion like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shows 
none  of  its  inherent  beauties;  until  the  skill 
of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours, 
makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers 
even-  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that 
runs' through  the  hotly  of  it.  Education, 
after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon 
a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  la- 
tent virtue  and  jierfection,  wliich  without 
such  helps  are  never  able  to  make  their 
appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change 
the  allusion  so  soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make 
use  of  the  same  instance  to  illustrate  the 
force  of  education,  which  Aristotle  has 
brought  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  substan- 
tial i*«rms  w  it'll  he  tells  us  that  a  statue 
lies  hid  in  a  b  x:k  of  marble;  and  that  the 
art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the 
superfluous  matter  and  removes  the  rub- 
bish. The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  the  sculp- 
tor only  finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  a 
block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a  human 
soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the 
hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great  man, 
veYy  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  ple- 
beian, which  a  proper  education  might 
have  disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light. 
I  am,  therefore,  much  delighted  w  ith  read- 
ing the  accounts  of  savage  nations,  and  with 
contemplating  those  virtues  which  are  wild 
and  uncultivated;  to  see  courage  exerting 
itself  in  fierceness,  resolution  in  obstinacy, 
wisdom  in  cunning,  patience  in  suHcnness 
and  despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and 
appear  indifferent  kinds  of  actions,  accord- 
ing as  they  arc  more  or  less  rectified  and 
swayed  by  reason.  When  one  hears  of  ne- 
groes, who  upon  the  death  of  their  masters, 
or  upon  changing  their  service,  hang  them- 
selves upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  frequently 
happens  in  our  American  phintations,  who 
can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity,  though 
it  expresses  itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner? 
What  might  not  that  savage  greatness  of 
soul  which  appears  in  these  poor  wretches 
on  many  occasions,  be  raised  to,  were  it 
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rightly  cultivated  ?  And  what  colour  of  ex- 
cuse can  there  be  for  the  contempt  with 
which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species? 
that  we  should  not  put  them  upon  the  com- 
mon foot  of  humanity;  that  we  should  only 
set  an  insignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who 
murders  them;  nay,  that  we  should}  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  off  from  the 
prospects  of  happiness  in  another  world  as 
well  as  in  this,  and  deny  them  that  which 
we  look  upon  as  the  proper  means  for  at- 
taining it? 

Since  I  am  engaged  on  this  subject,  I  can- 
not forbear  mentioning  a  story  which  I  have 
lately  heard,  and  which  is  so  well  attested, 
that  I  have  no  manner  of  reason  to  suspect 
the  truth  of  it  I  may  call  it  a  kind  of  wild 
tragedy  that  passed  about  twelve  years  ago 
at  Saint  Christopher'*  one  of  our  British 
Leeward  islands.  The  negroes  who  were 
the  persons  concerned  in  it,  were  all  of 
them  the  slaves  of  a  gentleman  who  is  now 
in  England. 

This  gentleman,  among  his  negroes,  had 
a  young  woman,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a 
most  extraordinary  beauty  by  those  of  her 
own  complexion.  He  had  at  the  same  time 
two  young  fellows,  who  were  likewise  ne- 
groes and  slaves,  remarkable  for  the  come- 
liness of  their  persons,  and  for  the  friendship 
which  they  bore  to  one  another.  It  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  both  of  them  fell  in 
love  with  the  female  negro  above-mention- 
ed, who  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
taken  either  of  them  for  her  husband,  pro- 
vided they  could  agree  between  themselves 
which  should  be  the  man.  But  they  were 
both  so  passionately  m  love  with  her,  that 
neither  of  them  could  think  of  giving  her 
up  to  his  rival;  and  at  the  same  time  were 
so  true  to  one  another,  that  neither  of  them 
would  think  of  gaining  her  without  his 
friend's  consent.  The  torments  of  these  two 
lovers  were  the  discourse  of  the  family  to 
which  they  belonged,  who  could  not  for- 
bear observing  the  strange  complication  of 
passions  which  perplexed  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  negroes,  that  often  dropped  expres- 
sions of  the  uneasiness  they  underwent,  and 
how  impossible  it  was  for  either  of  them 
ever  to  be  happy. 

After  a  long  struggle  between  love  and 
friendship,  truth  and  jealousy,  they  one  day 
took  a  walk  together  into  a  wood,  carrying 
their  mistress  along  with  them:  where, 
after  abundance  of  lamentations,  they  stab- 
bed her  to  the  heart,  of  which  she  imme- 
diately died.  A  slave  who  was  at  his  work 
not  far  from  the  place  were  this  astonishing 
piece  of  cruelty  was  committed,  hearing 
the  shrieks  of  the  dying  person,  ran  to  see 
what  was  the  occasion  of  them.  He  there 
discovered  the  woman  lying  dead  upon  the 
ground,  with  the  two  negroes  on  each  side 
of  her,  kissing  the  dead  corpse,  weeping 
'  it,  and  beating  their  breasts  m  the  ut- 
agonies  of  grief  and  despair.  He  im- 
Iately  ran  to  the  English  family  with 
the  news  of  what  he  had  seen;  who  upon 


coming  to  the  place  saw  the  woman  dead, 
and  the  two  negroes  expiring  by  her  with 
wounds  they  had  given  themselves. 

We  see  in  this  amazing  instance  of  bar- 
barity, what  strange  disorders  are  bred  in 
the  minds  of  those  men  whose  passions  are 
not  regulated  by  virtue,  and  disciplined  by 
reason.  Though  the  action  which  I  have 
recited  is  in  itself  full  of  guilt  and  horror, 
it  proceeded  from  a  temper  of  mind  which 
might  have  produced  very  noble  fruits,  had 
it  been  informed  and  guided  by  a  suitable 
education. 

It  is  therefore  an  unspeakable  blessing  to 
be  born  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
wisdom  and  knowledge  flourish;  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  there  are,  even  in  these 
parts,  several  poor  uninstructcd  person s,who 
are  but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of  those 
nations  of  which  I  have  been  here  speak- 
ing; as  those  who  have  had  the  advantages 
of  a  more  liberal  education  rise  above  one 
another  by  several  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection. For,  to  return  to  our  statue  in  the 
block  of  marble,  we  see  it  sometimes  only 
begun  to  be  chipped,  sometimes  rough- 
hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into  an  human 
figure;  sometimes  we  see  the  man  appear- 
ing distinctly  in  all  his  limbs  and  features, 
sometimes  we  find  the  figure  wrought  up  to 
a  great  elegancy,  but  seldom  meet  with 
any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxi- 
teles could  not  give  several  nice  touches  and 
nnisnings. 

Discourses  of  morality,  and  reflections 
upon  human  nature,  are  the  best  means  we 
can  make  use  of  to  improve  our  minds,  and 
gam  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and 
consequently  to  recover  our  souls  out  of  the 
vice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  which  na- 
turally cleave  to  them.  I  have  all  along 
professed  myself  in  this  paper  a  promoter 
of  these  great  ends;  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  do  from  day  to  day  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  polishing  of  men's  minds:  at 
least  my  design  is  laudable,  whatever  the 
execution  may  be.  I  must  confess  I  am  not 
a  little  encouraged  in  it  by  many  letters 
which  I  receive  from  unknown  hands,  in 
approbation  of  my  endeavours:  and  mast 
take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my 
thanks  to  those  who  write  them,  and  ex- 
cusing myself  for  not  inserting  several  of 
them  in  my  papers,  which  I  am  sensible 
would  be  a  very  great  ornament  to  them. 
Should  I  publish  the  praises  which  are  so 
well  penned,  they  would  do  honour  to  the 
persons  who  write  them,  but  my  publish- 
ing of  them  would,  I  fear,  be  a  sufficient 
instance  to  the  world  that  I  did  not  deserve 
them.  C. 
=========================== 
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O  brave!  oh  excellent  If  y ou  maintain  It! 
But  if  you  try.  and  can't  jro  through  with  spirit, 
And  finding  you  ran't  hear  it,  uninvin  »l 
Your  peace  unmade,  all  of  your  own  accord. 
You  come,  and  swear  you  low.  and  can't  endure  it, 
Goodnight!  all'*  overt  ruin'dl  and  undone !_ 
She'll  jilt  yon,  when  the  aeea  you  in  her  power. — 

MhMM. 

1  To  Mr.  S/iectator. 

•Sir, — This  is  to  inform  you,  that  Mr. 
Freeman  had  no  sooner  taken  coach,  but 
his  lady  was  taken  with  a  terrible  fit  (if  the 
vapours,  which  it  is  feared  will  make  her 
miscarry,  if  not  endanger  her  life;  there- 
fore, dear  sir,  if  you  know  of  any  receipt 
that  is  good  against  this  fashionable  reign- 
ing distemper,  be  pleased  to  communicate 
it  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  you  will 
oblige,  yours,  A.  NOEWILL.' 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — The  uproar  was  so 
great  as  soon  as  I  had  read  the  Spectator 
concerning  Mrs.  Freeman,  that  after  many 
revolutions  in  her  temper,  of  raging,  swoon- 
ing, railing,  fainting,  pitying  herself,  and 
reviling  her  husband,  ujxin  an  accidental 
coming  in  of  a  neighbouring  lady  (who  says 
she  has  writ  to  you  also)  she  had  nothing 
left  for  it  but  to  fall  into  a  fit  I  had  the 
honour  to  read  the  paper  to  her,  and  have 
a  pretty  good  command  of  countenance 
and  temper  on  such  occasions;  and  soon 
found  my  historical  name  to  be  Tom  Meg- 
got  in  your  writings,  but  concealed  myself 
until  I  saw  how  it  affected  Mrs.  Freeman. 
•*  She  looked  frequently  at  her  husband,  as 
often  at  me;  and  she  did  not  tremble  as  she 
filled  tea,  until  she  came  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Armstrong's  writing  out  a  piece 
<»f  Tully  for  an  opera  tunc.  Then  she  burst 
out,  she  was  exposed,  she  was  deceived, 
she  was  wronged  and  abused.  The  tea-cup 
was  thrown  in  the  fire;  and  without  taking 
vengeance  on  her  spouse,  she  said  to  me, 
that  I  was  a  pretending  coxcomb,  a  med- 
dler that  knew  not  what  it  was  to  interpose 
in  so  nice  an  affair  as  between  a  man  and 
his  wife.  To  which  Mr.  Freeman:  'Ma- 
dam, were  I  less  fond  of  you  than  I  am,  I 
should  not  have  taken  this  way  of  writing 
to  the  Spectator  to  inform  a  woman,  whom 
God  ana  nature  have  placed  under  my  di- 
rection, with  what  I  request  of  her;  but 
mice  you  are  so  indiscreet  as  not  to  take 
the  hint  which  I  gave  you  in  that  paper,  I 
must  tell  you,  madam,  in  so  many  words, 
that  you  have  for  a  long  and  tedious  space 
of  time  acted  a  part  unsuitable  to  the  sense 
you  ought  to  have  of  the  subordination  in 
which  you  are  placed.  And  I  must  ac- 
quaint you  once  for  all,  that  the  fellow  with- 
out— Ha,  Tom!" — (Here  the  footman  en- 
tered and  answered,  "  Madam.")  "  Sirrah, 
don't  you  know  my  voice?  Look  upon  me 
when  I  speak  to  you. — I  say,  madam,  this 
fellow  here  is  to  Know  of  me  myself,  whe- 
ther I  am  at  leisure  to  see  company  or  not. 
I  am  from  this  hour  master  of  this  house; 
and  my  business  in  it,  and  every  where  else, 
is  to  behave  myself  in  such  a  manner,  as  it 


shall  be  hereafter  an  honour  to  you  to  bear 
mv  name;  and  your  pride  that  you  are  the 
delight,  the  darling,  and  ornament  of  a  man 
of  honour,  useful  and  esteemed  by  his 
friends;  and  1  no  longer  one  that  has  buried 
some  merit  in  the  world,  in  compliance  to 
a  froward  humour  which  has  grown  upon 
an  agreeable  woman  by  his  indulgence." 
Mr.  Freeman  ended  this  with  a  tenderness 
in  his  aspect,  and  a  downcast  eye,  which 
showed  he  was  extremely  moved  at  the  an- 
guish he  saw  her  in;  for  she  sat  swelling 
with  passion,  and  her  eyes  firmly  fixed  on 
the  fire;  when  I,  fearing  he  would  lose  all 
again,  took  upon  me  to  provoke  her  out  of 
that  amiable  sorrow  she  was  in,  to  fall  upon 
me;  upon  which  I  said  very  seasonably  foi 
my  fnend,  that  indeed  Mr.  Freeman  wa> 
become  the  common  talk  of  the  town:  and 
that  nothing  was  so  much  a  jest,  as  when  it 
was  said  in  company  Mr.  Freeman  has  pro- 
mised to  come  to  such  a  place.  Upon  which 
the  good  lady  turned  her  softness  into  down- 
right rage,  and  threw  the  scalding  tea-ket- 
tle upon  your  humble  servant,  flew  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  cried  out  she  was 
the  unfortunatest  of  all  women.  Others 
kept  family  dissatisfactions  for  hours  of 
privacy  and  retirement.  No  apology  was 
to  be  made  to  her,  no  expedient  to  be  found, 
no  previous  manner  of  breaking  what  was 
amiss  in  her;  but  all  the  world  was  to  be 
acquainted  with  her  errors,  without  the 
least  admonition.  Mr.  Freeman  was  going 
to  make  a  softening  speech,  but  I  interposed : 
"  Look  you,  madam,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
to  this  matter,  but  you  ought  to  consider 
you  are  now  past  a  chicken :  this  humour,  ' 
which  was  well  enough  in  a  girl,  is  insuf- 
ferable in  one  of  your  motherly  character." 
With  that  she  lost  all  patience,  and  flew 
directly  at  her  husband's  i>eriwig.  I  got 
her  in' my  arms,  and  defended  my  friend; 
he  making  signs  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  too  much;  I  beckoning,  nodding,  and 
frowning  over  her  shoulder,  that  he  was 
lost  if  he  did  not  persist.  In  this  manner 
she  flew  round  and  round  the  room  in  a  mo- 
ment, until  the  lady  I  spoke  of  above  and 
servants  entered;  upon  which  she  fell  on  a 
couch  as  breathless.  I  still  kept  up  my 
friend:  but  he,  with  a  very  silly  air,  bid 
them  bring  the  coach  to  the  door,  and  we 
went  off:  I  being  forced  to  bid  the  coach- 
man drive  on.  We  were  no  sooner  come  to 
my  lodgings,  but  all  his  wife's  relations  came 
to  inquire  after  him;  and  Mrs.  Freeman's 
mother  writ  a  note,  wherein  she  thought 
never  to  have  seen  this  day,  and  so  forth. 

« In  a  word,  sir,  I  am  afraid  we  are  upon 
a  thing  we  have  not  talents  for,  and  I  can 
observe  already,  my  friend  looks  upon  me 
rather  as  a  man  that  knows  a  weakness  of 
him  that  he  is  ashamed  of,  than  one  who 
has  rescued  him  from  slaver)'.  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, I  am  but  a  young  fellow,  and  if  Mr. 
Freeman  submits,  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as 
an  incendiary,  and  never  get  a  wife  as  long 
as  I  breathe.    He  has  indeed  sent  word 
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home  he  shall  lie  at  Hampstead  to-night; 
but  I  believe  fear  of  the  first  onset  after 
this  rupture  has  too  great  a  place  in  this 
resolution.  Mrs.  Freeman  has  a  very  pretty 
sister;  suppose  I  delivered  him  up,  and 
articled  with  the  mother  for  her  for  bring- 
ing him  home.  If  he  has  not  courage  to 
stand  it  (you  are  a  great  casuist,)  is  it  such 
an  ill  thing  to  bring  myself  off  as  well  as  I 
can?  What  makes  me  doubt  my  man  is, 
that  I  find  he  thinks  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
postulate at  least  with  her;  and  Captain 
Sentry  will  tell  you,  if  you  let  your  orders 
be  disputed,  you  are  no  longer  a  comman- 
der. I  wish  you  could  advise  me  how  to  get 
clear  of  this  business  handsomelv.  Yours, 
T.  TOM  MEGGOT.' 


No.  217.]    Thunday,  November  8,  1711. 


-Tunc  firmina  simplex, 


Et  paritcr  tuto  repctitur  rlaiuor  ah  antro. — 

Jur.  Sat.  VI.  396. 
Then  unrwrtrain'd  hy  ntfct  of  dmnCT, 
Tir  assembled  female*  ramc  a  feneral  cry. 

I  shall  entertain  my  reader  to-day  with 
some  letters  from  my  correspondents.  The 
first  of  them  is  the'  description  of  a  club, 
whether  real  or  imaginary  I  cannot  de- 
termine; but  am  apt  to  fancy,  that  the 
writer  of  it,  whoever  she  is,  has  formed  a 
kind  of  nocturnal  orgie  out  of  her  own  fancy. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  her  letter  may 
conduce  to  the  amendment  of  that  kind  of 
persons  who  arc  represented  in  it,  and 
whose  characters  are  frequent  enough  in 
the  world. 

•Mr.  Spfxtator, — In  some  of  your  first 
papers  you  were  pleased  to  give  the  public  a 
very  diverting  account  of  several  clubs  and 
nocturnal  assemblies;  but  I  am  a  member 
of  a  society  which  has  wholly  escaped  vour 
notice,  I  mean  a  club  of  She-Romps.  'We 
take  each  a  hackney-coach,  and  meet  once 
a  week  in  a  large  up|x.T-chamber,  which 
we  hire  by  the  year  for  that  purpose;  our 
landlord  and  his  family,  who  arc  quiet  peo- 
ple, constantly  contriving  to  be  abroad  on 
our  club-night  We  arc  no  sooner  come 
together,  than  we  throw  off  all  that  modesty 
and  reservedness  with  which  our  sex  are 
obliged  to  disguise  themselves  in  public 
places.  I  am  not  able  to  express  the  plea- 
sure we  enjoy  from  ten  at  night  till  four  in 
the  morning,'  in  being  as  rude  as  you  men 
can  be  for  your  lives.  As  our  play  runs 
high,  the  room  is  immediately  filled  with 
broken  fans,  torn  petticoats,"  lappets,  or 
head-dresses,  flounces,  furbelows,  garters, 
and  working-aprons.  I  had  forgot  to  tell 
you  at  first,  that  besides  the  coaches  we 
come  in  ourselves,  there  is  one  which  stands 
always  empty  to  carry  off  our  dead  men, 
for  so  we  call  all  those  fragments  and  tat- 
ters with  which  the  room  is  strewed,  and 
which  we  pack  up  together  in  bundles  and 
into  the  aforesaid  coach.  It  is  no  small 
to  meet  the  next  night  at 


some  member's  chamber,  where  every  one 
is  to  pick  out  what  belonged  to  her  from 
this  confused  bundle  of  silks,  stuffs,  laces, 
and  ribands.  I  have  hitherto  given  you  an 
account  of  our  diversion  on  ordinary  club- 
nights;  but  must  acquaint  you  further,  that 
once  a  month  we  demolish  a  prude,  that  is, 
we  get  some  queer  formal  creature  in 
among  us,  and  unrig  her  in  an  instant. 
Our  last  month's  prude  was  so  armed  and 
fortified  in  whalebone  and  buckram,  that 
we  had  much  ado  to  come  at  her;  but  you 
would  have  died  with  laughing  to  have  seen 
how  the  sober  awkward  thing  looked  when 
she  was  forced  out  of  her  entrenchments. 
In  short,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  a 
true  notion  of  our  sport,  unless  vou  would 
come  one  night  amongst  us;  and  though  it 
be  directly  against  the  rules  of  our  society 
to  admit  a  male  visitant,  we  repose  so  much 
confidence  in  your  silence  and  taciturnity, 
that  it  was  agreed  by  the  whole  club,  at 
our  last  meeting,  to  give  you  entrance  for 
one  night  as  a  spectator.  I  am  your  hum- 
ble servant, 

•KITTY  TERMAGANT. 

«P.  S.  Wc  shall  demolish  a  prude  next 
Thursday.' 

Though  I  thank  Kitty  for  her  kind  offer, 
I  do  not  at  present  find  in  myself  any  in- 
clination to  venture  my  person  with  her 
and  her  romping  companions. '  I  should  re- 
gard myself  as  a  second  Clodius  intruding 
on  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
and  should  apprehend  being  demolished  as 
much  as  the  prude. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a  gen- 
tleman whose  taste  I  find  is  much  too  n\  1  i- 
cate  to  endure  the  least  advance  towards 
romping.  I  may  perhaps  hereafter  improve 
upon  the  hint  lie  has  given  me,  and  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  whole  Spectator;  m  the 
mean  time  take  it  as  it  follows  in  his 
words: — 

»  Mr.  Spectator,— It  is  my  mis 
to  be  in  love  with  a  voung  creature  who  is 
daily  committing  faults,  which  though  they 
give  me  the  utmost  uneasiness,  I  know  not 
how  to  reprove  her  for,  or  even  acquaint 
her  with.  She  is  pretty,  dresses  well,  is 
rich,  and  good-humoured;  but  either  wholly 
neglects,  or  has  no  notion  of  that  which 
polite  people  have  agreed  to  distinguish  by 
the  name  of  delicacy.  After  our  return 
from  a  walk  the  other  day,  she  threw  her- 
self into  an  elbow-chair,  aijd  professed  be- 
fore a  large  company,  that  she  was  all  over 
in  a  sweat.  She  told  me  this  afternoon  that 
her  stomach  ached;  and  was  complaining 
yesterday  at  dinner  of  something  that  stuck 
in  her  teeth.  I  treated  her  with  a  basket 
of  fruit  last  summer,  which  she  eat  so  very 
greedilv,  as  almost  made  me  resolve  never 
to  see  her  more.  In  short,  sir,  I  begin  to 
tremble  whenever  I  see  her  about  to  speak 
or  move.  As  she  does  not  want  sense,  if 
she  takes  these  hints  I  am  happy;  if  not,  I 
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am  more  than  afraid,  that  these  things 
which  shock  me  even  in  the  behaviour  of  a 
mistress,  will  appear  insupportable  in  that 
of  a  wife.    1  am,  sir,  yours,  &c* 

My  next  letter  comes  from  a  corres- 
pondent whom  I  cannot  but  very  much 
value,  upon  the  account  which  she  gives 
of  herself. 

'Mr.  Spectator. — lam  happily  arrived 
at  a  state  of  tranquillity,  which  few  people 
envy,  I  mean  that  cf  an  old  maid;  therefore 
being  wholly  unconcerned  in  all  that  med- 
ley of  follies  which  our  sex  is  apt  to  con- 
tract from  their  silly  fondness  of  yours,  I 
read  your  railleries  on  us,  without  provoca- 
tion.   I  can  say  with  Hamlet, 

 "  Man  dolighM  not  me, 

\>>r  wiiiiuii  h'-iiUer.  " 

•  Therefore,  dear  sir,  as  you  never  spare 
your  own  sex,  do  tiot  be  afraid  of  reproving 
what  is  ridiculous  in  ours,  and  you  will 
oblige  at  least  one  woman,  who  is  your 
humble  servant, 

•SUSANNAH  FROST.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  wife  ton  cler- 
gyman, and  cannot  help  thinking  that  in 
your  tenth  or  tithe  character  of  womankind 
you  meant  myself,  therefore  I  have  no 
quarrel  against  vou  for  the  other  nine  cha- 
racters,   l'our  humble  servant, 

X.  'A.  B.' 


No.  218.]    Friday,  November  9,  1711. 

Quid  dc  quoquc  viro,  et  cui  dim*,  nrpe  rn  veto. 

/lor.  Lib  L  Ep  xviii.68. 

■  ]\nrr-  a  run 

Of  whom  you  talk,  to  whom,  and  what,  and  whore. 

I  happened  the  other  day,  as  my  way  is, 
to  stroll  into  a  little  coffee-house  beyond 
Aldgatc;  and  as  I  sat  there,  two  or  three 
very  plain  sensible  men  were  talking  of  the 
Spectator.    One  said,  he  had  that  morning 
drawn  the  great  benefit  ticket;  another 
wished  he  had;  but  a  third  shaked  his  head 
and  said,  It  was  a  pity  that  the  writer  of 
that  paper  was  such  a' sort  of  man,  that  it 
was  no  great  matter  whether  he  had  or  no. 
He  is,  it  seems,  said  the  good  man,  the  most 
extravagant  creature  in  the  world;  has  nin 
through  vast  sums,  and  vet  been  in  con- 
tinual want:  a  man,  for  all  he  talks  so  well 
of  economy,  unfit  for  any  of  the  offices  of 
life  by  reason  of  his  proftisencss.    It  would 
be  an  unhappy  thing  to  be  his  wife,  his 
child,  or  his  friend;  and  yet  he  talks  as  well 
of  those  duties  of  life  as  any  one.  Much 
reflection  has  brought  me  to  so  easy  a  con- 
tempt for  every  thing  which  is  false,  that 
this  ncavy  accusation  gave  me  no  manner 
»'f  uneasiness;  but  at  the  same  time  it  threw 
me  into  deep  thought  upon  the  subject  of 
fame  in  general;  and  I  could  not  but  pity 
such  as  were  so  weak,  as  to  value  what  the 
common  i>cople  say  out  of  their  own  talka- 


tive temper  to  the  advantage  or  diminution 
of  those  whom  they  mention,  without  being 
moved  cither  by  malice  or  good-will.  It 
will  be  too  long  to  expatiate  upon  the  sense 
all  mankind  have  of  fame,  and  the  inex- 
pressible pleasure  which  there  is  in  the  ap- 
probation of  worthy  men,  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  worthy  actions,  but  methinks 
one  mav  divide  the  general  word  fame  into 
three  different  species,  as  it  regards  the 
different  orders  of  mankind  who  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.    Fame  therefore  may 
be  divided  into  glory,  which  respects  the 
hero;  reputation,  which  is  preserved  by 
every  gentleman;  and  credit,  which  must 
be  supported  bv  every  tradesman.  These 
possessions  in  fame  arc  dearer  than  life  to 
those  characters  of  men,  or  rather  are  the 
life  of  these  characters.    Glory,  while  the 
hero  pursues  great  and  noble  enterprises, 
is  impregnable;  and  all  the  assailants  of  his 
renown  do  but  show  their  pain  and  impa- 
tience of  its  brightness,  without  throwing 
the  least  shade  upon  it.    If  the  foundation 
of  an  high  name  he  virtue  and  service,  all 
that  is  offered  against  it  is  but  rumour, 
which  is  too  short-lived  to  stand  up  in  com- 
pHltkd  with  glorv,  which  is  everlasting. 

Reputation,  which  is  the  portion  of  every 
man  who  would  live  with  the  elegant  and 
knowing  part  of  mankind,  is  as  stable  as 
glory,  if  it  be  as  well  founded;  and  the 
common  cause  of  human  society  is  thought 
concerned  when  we  hear  a  man  of  good 
behaviour  calumniated.  Besides  which, 
according  to  a  prevailing  custom  amongst 
us,  every  man  has  his  defence  in  his  own 
arm:  and  reproach  is  soon  checked,  put  out 
of  countenance,  and  overtaken  by  disgrace. 

The  most  unhappy  of  all  men,  .and  the 
most  exposed  to  the  malignity  and  wanton- 
ness of  the  common  voice,  is  the  trader. 
Credit  is  undone  in  whispers.  The  trades- 
man's wound  is  received  from  one  who  is 
more  private  and  more  cruel  than  the  ruf- 
fian with  the  lantern  and  dagger.  The  man- 
ner of  repeating  a  man's  name, — As;  'Mr. 
Cash,  On!  do  vou  leave  your  money  at  his 
shop?  Whv,  do  you  know  Mr.  Scaroom? 
He  is  indeed  a  general  merchant.'  I  say, 
I  have  seen,  from  the  iteration  of  a  man's 
name,  hiding  one  th'  tight  of  him,  and  ex- 
plaining what  you  hide,  by  saying  some- 
thing to  his  advantage  when  you  speak,  a 
merchant  hurt  in  his  credit;  and  him 'who, 
every  day  he  lived,  literally  added  to  the 
value  of  his  native  country,  undone  by 
one  who  was  only  a  burden  and  a  blemish 
to  it.  Since  every  body  who  knows  the 
world  is  sensible  of  this  great  evil,  how- 
careful  ought  a  man  to  be  in  his  language 
of  a  merchant?  It  may  possibly  be  in  the 
power  of  a  very  shallow  creature  to  lay 
the  ruin  of  the  best  family  in  the  most  opu- 
lent city;  and  the  more  so,  the  more  highly 
he  deserves  of  his  country;  that  js  to  say, 
the  farther  he  places  his  wealth  out  of  his 
hands,  to  draw  home  that  of  another  cli- 
mate. 
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In  this  case  an  ill  word  may  change  plenty 
into  want,  and  by  a  rash  sentence  a  free 
and  generous  fortune  mav  in  a  few  days  be 
reduced  to  beggary.  How  little  does  a 
giddy  prater  imagine,  that  an  idle  phrase 
to  the  disfavour  of  a  merchant,  may  be  as 
pernicious  in  the  consequence,  as  the  for- 
gery of  a  deed  to  bar  an  inheritance  would 
be  to  a  gentleman  ?  Land  stands  where  it 
did  before  a  gentleman  was  calumniated, 
and  the  state  of  a  great  action  is  just  as  it 
was  before  calumny  was  offered  to  diminish 
it.  and  there  is  time,  place,  and  occasion, 
expected  to  unravel  all  that  is  contrived 
against  those  characters;  but  the  trader  who 
is  ready  only  for  probable  demands  upon 
him,  can  have  no  armour  against  the  in- 
quisitive, the  malicious,  and  the  envious, 
who  are  prepared  to  fill  the  cry  to  his  dis- 
honour. Fire  and  sword  arc  slow  engines 
of  destruction,  in  comparison  of  the  babbler 
in  the  case  of  the  merchant. 

For  this  reason  I  thought  it  an  imitable 
piece  of  humanity  of  a  gentleman  of  mv 
acquaintance,  who  had  great  variety  of  af- 
fairs, and  used  to  talk  with  warmth  enough 
against  gentlemen  by  whom  he  thought 
himself  ill  dealt  with;  that  he  would  never 
let  any  thing  be  urged  against  a  merchant 
(with  whom  he  had  any  difference)  except 
in  a  court  of  justice.  He  used  to  say,  that  to 
speak  ill  of  a  merchant,  was  to  begin  his 
suit  with  judgment  and  execution.  One 
cannot,  I  think,  say  more  on  this  occasion, 
than  to  repeat,  that  the  merit  of  the  mer- 
chant is  above  that  of  all  other  subjects; 
for  while  he  is  untouched  in  his  credit,  his 
hand-writing  is  a  more  portable  coin  for  the 
service  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  word 
the  gold  of  Ophir  to  the  country  wherein 
he  resides.  T. 
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Throe  I  ■carte  call  our  own. 

Thkrk  arc  but  few  men,  who  are  not 
ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  in 
the  nation  or  country  where  they  live,  and 
of  growing  considerable  among  those  with 
whom  they  converse.  There  is  a  kind  of 
grandeur  and  respect,  which  the  meanest 
and  most  insignificant  part  of  mankind  en- 
deavour to  procure  in  the  little  circle  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  poorest 
mechanic,  nay,  the  man  who  lives  upon 
common  alms,  gets  him  his  set  of  admirers, 
and  delights  in  that  superiority  which  he 
enjoys  over  those  who  arc  in  some  respects 
l>encath  him.  This  ambition,  which  is  natu- 
ral to  the  soul  of  mm,  might  methinks  re- 
ceive a  very  happy  turn;  and,  if  it  were 
rightly  directed,  contribute  as  much  to  a 
person's  advantage,  as  it  generally  docs  to 
his  uneasiness  and  disquiet. 

I  shall  therefore  put  together  some 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  which  I  have  not 
met  with  in  other  writers;  and  shall  set 


them  down  as  they  have  occurred  to  me, 
without  being  at  the  pains  to  connect  or 
methodise  them. 

All  superiority  and  pre-eminence  that 
one  man  can  have  over  another,  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  notion  of  quality,  which,  con- 
sidered at  large,  is  either  that  of  fortune, 
body,  or  mind.  The  first  is  that  which  con- 
sists in  birth,  title,  or  riches;  it  is  the  most 
foreign  to  our  natures,  and  what  we  can  I  he 
least  call  our  own  of  any  of  the  three  kinds 
of  quality.  In  relation  to  the  body,  quality 
arises  from  health,  strength,  or  beauty; 
which  are  nearer  to  us,  and  more  a  part  of 
ourselves  than  the  former.  Quality,  as  it 
regards  the  mind,  has  its  rise  from  know- 
ledge or  virtue;  and  is  that  which  is  more 
essential  to  us,  and  more  intimately  united 
with  us  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  quality  of  fortune,  though  a  man  has 
less  reason  to  value  himself  upon  it  than  on 
that  of  the  body  or  mind,  is  however  the 
kind  of  quality  which  makes  the  most  shin- 
ing figure  in  the  eve  of  the  world. 

As  virtue  is  tne  most  reasonable  and 
genuine  source  of  honour,  we  generally  find 
in  titles  an  intimation  of  some  particular 
merit  that  should  recommend  men  to  the 
high  stations  which  they  possess.  Holiness 
is  ascribed  to  the  pope;  majesty  to  kings r 
serenity  or  mildness  of  temper  to  princes; 
excellence  or  perfection  to  ambassadors; 
grace  to  archbishops;  honcur  to  peers;  wor- 
ship or  venerable  behaviour  to  magistrates; 
and  reverence,  which  is  of  the  same  import 
as  the  former,  to  the  inferior  clergy. 

In  the  founders  of  great  families,  such- 
attributes  of  honour  are  generally  corre- 
spondent with  the  virtues  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  applied;  but  in  the  descend- 
ants they  are  too  often  the  marks  rather  of 
grandeur  than  of  merit.  The  stamp  and 
denomination  still  continues,  but  the  in- 
trinsic value  is  frequently  lost. 

The  death-bed  shows  the  emptiness  of 
titles  in  a  true  light.  A  poor  dispirited  sin- 
ner lies  trembling  under  the  apprehensions 
of  the  state  he  is  entering  on;  and  is  asked 
by  a  grave  attendant  how  his  holiness  does? 
Another  hears  himself  addressed  to  under 
the  title  of  highness  or  excellency,  who  lies 
under  such  mean  circumstances  of  mortality 
as  are  the  disgrace  of  human  nature.  Title* 
at  such  a  time  look  rather  like  insults  and 
mockery  than  respect.  I  ( 

The  truth  of  it  is,  honours  arc  in  this 
world  under  no  regulation;  true  quality  is 
neglected,  virtue  is  oppressed,  and  v  ex. 
triumphant.  The  last  day  will  rectify  this 
disorder,  and  assign  to  every  one  a  station 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character. 
Ranks  will  be  then  adjusted,  and  precedency 
set  right. 

Methinks  we  shculd  have  an  ambition,  if 
not  to  advance  ourselves  in  another  world, 
at  least  to  preserve  our  post  in  it,  and  out- 
shine our  inferiors  in  virtue  here,  that  they 
may  not  be  put  above  us  in  a  state  which  is 
t'>  settle  the  distinction  for  eternity. 
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Men  in  Scripture  arc  called  strangers  and 
sojourners  upon  earth,  and  life  a  pilgrimage. 
Several  heathen,  as  well  as  Christian  au- 
thors, under  the  same  kind  of  metaphor, 
have  represented  the  world  as  an  inn,  which 
■was  only  designed  to  furnish  us  with  ac- 
commodations in  this  our  passage.  It  is 
therefore  very  absurd  to  think  of  setting  up 
our  rest  before  we  come  to  our  journey  s 
end,  and  not  rather  to  take  care  of  the  re- 
ception we  shall  there  meet,  than  to  fix  our 
thoughts  on  the  little  conveniences  and  ad- 
vantages which  we  enjoy  one  above  anothor 
in  the  way  to  it 

Epictetus  makes  use  of  another  kind  of 
allusion,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  won- 
derfully proper  to  incline  us  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  post  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  us.  We  arc  here,  says  he,  as  in  a 
theatre,  where  every  one  has  a  part  allot- 
ted to  him.  The  great  duty  which  lies  upon 
a  man  is  to  act  his  part  in  perfection.  We 
may  indeed  say,  that  our  part  docs  not  suit 
us,  and  that  we  could  act  another  better. 
But  this,  says  the  philosopher,  is  not  our 
business.  All  that  we  arc  concerned  in  is 
to  excel  in  the  part  which  is  given  us.  If  it 
be  an  improper  one,  the  fault  is  not  in  us, 
but  in  Him  who  has  cast  our  several  parts, 
and  is  the  great  disposer  of  the  drama.  • 

The  part  that  was  acted  by  this  philoso- 
pher himself  was  but  a  very  indifferent  one, 
for  he  lived  and  died  a  slave.  His  motto 
to  contentment  in  this  particular,  receives 
a  very  great  enforcement  from  the  above- 
mentioned  consideration,  if  we  remember 
that  our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be 
new-cast,  and  that  mankind  will  be  there 
ranged  in  different  stations  of  superiority 
and  pre-eminence,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  here  excelled  one  another  in  virtue, 
and  performed  in  their  several  posts  of  life 
the  duties  which  belong  to  them. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passages  in  the 
little  apocryphal  book,  entitled,  The  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  to  set  forth  the  vanity  of 
honour,  and  the  like  temporal  blessings 
which  are  in  so  great  repute  among  men, 
and  to  c/»nif<>rt  tin  se  who  have  not  the  pos- 
session of  them.  It  represents  in  very  warm 
and  noble  terms  this  advancement  of  a  good 
man  in  the  other  world,  and  the  great  sur- 
prise which  it  will  produce  among  those 
who  arc  his  superiors  in  this.  •  Then  shall 
the  righteous  man  stand  in  great  boldness 
before  the  face  of  such  as  have  afflicted 
him,  and  made  no  account  of  his  labours. 
When  they  see  it  they  shall  be  troubled 
with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  be  amazed  at 
the  strangeness  of  his  salvation,  so  far  be- 
yond all  that  they  looked  for.  And  they 
repenting  and  groaning  for  anguish  of  spirit, 
shall  say  within  themselves,  This  was  he 
whom  we  had  sometime  in  derision,  and  a 
proverb  of  reproach.  We  fools  accounted 
his  life  madness  and  his  end  to  be  without 
honour.    How  is  he  numbered  among  the 


children  of  God,  and  his  lot  is  among  the 

saints  !'f 

If  the  reader  would  see  the  description  of 
a  life  that  is  passed  away  in  vanity  and 
among  the  shadows  of  pomp  and  greatness, 
he  may  see  it  very  finely  drawn  in  the  same 
place.  %  In  the  mean  time,  since  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  constitution  of  things, 
that  order  and  distinction  should  be  kept  up 
in  the  world,  we  should  be  happy,  if  those 
who  enjoy  the  upper  stations  in  it,  would 
endeavour  to  surpass  others  in  virtue,  as 
much  as  in  rank,  and  by  their  humanity 
and  condescension  make  their  superiority 
easy  and  acceptable  to  those  who  are  be- 
neath them;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  are  in  meaner  posts  of  life,  would  con- 
sider how  they  may  better  their  condition 
hereafter,  ana  by  a  just  deference  and 
submission  to  their  superiors,  make  them 
happy  in  those  blessings  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  thought  fit  to  distinguish  them. 

C. 
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Rumorrtque  sent  varioa 

r,  rg  JEu.  xii.  9S& 
A  thousand  rumours  spreads. 

'  Sir, — Why  will  you  apply  to  my  father 
for  my  love  ?  I  cannot  help  it  if  he  will  give 
you  my  person;  but  I  assure  you  it  is  not  in 
his  power,  nor  even  in  my  own,  to  give  you 
my  heart.  Dear  sir,  do  but  consider  the  ill 
consequence  of  such  a  match;  you  are  fifty - 
five,  I  twenty-one.  You  arc  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  mightily  conversant  in  arithmetic 
and  making  calculations;  be  pleased  there- 
fore to  consider  what  proportion  your  spirits 
bear  to  mine;  and  when  you  have  made  a 
just  estimate  of  the  necessary  decay  on  one 
side,  and  the  redundance  on  the  other,  you 
will  act  accordingly.  This  perhaps  is  such 
language  as  you  fnav  not  expect  from  a 
young  lady;  but  my  happiness  is  at  stake, 
and  I  must  talk  plainly.  I  mortally  hate 
you;  and  so,  as  you  and  my  father  agree, 
you  may  take  me  or  leave  me:  but  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  never  to  see  me  more, 
you  will  for  ever  oblige,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  HENRIETTA.' 

*  Mr.  Spf.ctator, — There  are  so  many 
artifices  and  modes  of  false  wit,  and  such  a 
variety  of  humour  discovers  itself  among  its 
votaries,  that  it  wmild  be  impossible  to  ex- 
haust so  fertile  a  subject,  if  you  would  think 
fit  to  resume  it.  The  following  instances 
may,  if  you  think  fit,  be  added  by  way  of 
appendix  to  your  discourses  on  that  subject. 

*  That  feat  of  poetical  activity  mentioned 
by  Horace,  of  an  author  who  could  compose 
two  hundred  verses  while  he  stood  upon  one 
leg,  has  been  imitated  (as  I  have  heard,) 
by  a  modern  writer;  who  priding  himself 
On  the  hurry  of  his  invention,  thought  it  no 
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small  addition  to  his  fame  to  have  each 
uiece  minuted  with  the  exact  number  of 
hours  or  days  it  cost  him  in  the  composi- 
tion. He  could  taste  no  praise  until  he  had 
acquainted  you  in  how  short  space  of  time 
he  had  deserved  it;  and  was  not  so  much 
led  to  an  ostentation  of  his  art,  as  of  his 
despatch  : 


-Acei 


81  VIS, 


Arript*  jam  lahulas;  detur  nobia  locus,  bora, 
Cuattxles:  videamus  uter  plu«  •criten"  poaait. 

Hot.  Lib.  1.  Sat.  it.  1. 

Here's  pen  and  ink.  and  time,  and  place ;  left  try 
Who  can  write  moet,  and  fastest,  you  or  I. —Owe*. 

' This  was  the  whole  of  his  ambition ;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  but  think  the  flights  of 
this  rapid  author  very  proper  to  be  opposed 
to  those  laborious  nothings  which  you  have 
observed  were  the  delight  of  the  German 
•  wits,  and  in  which  they  so  rapidly  got  rid 
of  such  a  tedious  quantity  of  their  time. 

•  I  have  known  a  gentleman  of  another 
turn  of  humour,  who  despising  the  name  of 
an  author,  never  printed  his  works,  but  con- 
tracted his  talent  and  by  the  help  of  a  very 
fine  diamond  which  he  wore  on  his  little 
finger,  was  a  considerable  poet  upon  glass. 
He  had  a  very  good  epigrammatic  wit;  and 
there  was  not  a  parlour  or  tavern  window 
where  he  visited  or  dined  for  some  years, 
which  did  not  receive  some  sketches  or 
memorials  of  it  It  was  his  misfortune  at 
last  to  lose  his  genius  and  his  ring  to  a 
sharper  at  play,  and  he  has  not  attempted 
to  make  a  verse  since. 

'  But  of  all  contractions  or  expedients  for 
wit,  I  admire  that  of  an  ingenious  projector 
whose  book  I  have  seen.  This  virtuoso 
being  a  mathematician,  has  according  to 
his  taste,  thrown  the  art  of  poetry  into  a 
short  problem,  and  contrived  tables,  by 
which  any  one  without  knowing  a  word  of 
grammar  or  sense,  may  to  his  great  comfort 
be  able  to  compose,  or  rather  to  erect, 
Latin  verses.  •  His  tables  are  a  kind  of 
poetical  logarithms,  which  being  divided 
into  several  squares,  and  all  inscribed  with 
so  many  incoherent  words,  appear  to  the 
eye  somewhat  like  a  fortune-telling  screen. 
What  a  joy  must  it  be  to  the  unlearned 
operator  to  find  that  these  words  being 
carefully  collected  and  writ  down  in  order 
according  to  the  problem,  start  of  them- 
selves into  hexameter  and  pentameter 
verses?  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  student 
in  astrology,  meeting  with  this  book,  per- 
formed the  operation,  by  the  rules  there  set 
down;  he  showed  his  verses  to  the  next  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  happened  to  under- 
stand Latin;  and  being  informed  they  de- 
scribed a  tempest  of  wind,  very  luckily 
prefixed  them,  together  with  a  translation, 
to  an  almanack  he  was  just  then  printing, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  foretold  the  last 
great  storm,  f 


I  think  the  only  Improvement  beyond 
this,  would  be  that  which  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham  mentioned  to  a  stupid  pre- 
tender to  poetry,  as  the  project  of  a  Dutch 
mechanic,  viz.  a  mill  to  make  verses.  This 
being  the  most  compendious  method  of  all 
which  have  yet  been  proposed,  may  de- 
serve the  thoughts  of  our  modern  virtuosi, 
who  are  employed  in  new  discoveries  for 
the  public  good;  and  it  may  be  worth  the 
while  to  consider,  whether  in  an  island 
where  few  -ere  content  without  being 
thought  wits,  it  will  not  be  a  common 
benefit,  that  wit  as  well  as  labour  should 
be  made  cheap.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  &c.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  often  dine  at  a 
gentleman's  house  where  there  are  two 
young  ladies  in  themselves  very  agreeable, 
but  very  cold  in  their  behaviour,  because 
they  understand  me  for  a  person  that  is  to 
"break  my  mind,**  as  the  phrase  is,  very 
suddenly  to  one  of  them.  But  I  take  this 
way  to  acquaint  them  that  I  am  not  in  love 
with  either  of  them,  in  hopes  they  will  use 
me  with  that  agreeable  freedom  and  indif- 
ference which  they  do  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  not  to  drink  to  one  another  only, 
but  sometimes  cast  a  kind  look,  with  their 
service  to,  sir,  your  humble  servant.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  young  gen- 
tleman, and  take  it  for  a  piece  of  good- 
)reeding  to  pull  off  my  hat  when  I  see  any 
thing  peculiarly  charming  in  any  woman, 
whether  I  know  her  or  not  I  take  care 
that  there  is  nothing  ludicrous  or  arch  in 
my  manner,  as  if  I  were  to  betray  a  woman 
into  a  salutation  by  way  of  jest  or  humour; 
and  yet,  except  I  am  acquainted  with  her,  I 
find  she  ever  takes  it  for  a  rule,  that  she  is 
to  look  upon  this  civility  and  homage  I  pay 
to  her  supposed  merit,  as  an  impertinence 
or  forwardness  which  she  is  to  observe  and 
neglect  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  settle  the 
business  of  salutation;  and  please  to  inform 
me  how  I  shall  resist  the  sodden  impulse  I 
have  to  be  civil  to  what  gives  an  idea  of 
merit;  or  tell  these  creatures  how  to  be- 
have themselves  in  return  to  the  esteem  I 
have  for  them.  My  affairs  are  such,  that 
your  decision  will  be  a  favour  to  me,  if  it  be 
only  to  save  the  unnecessary  expense  of 
wearing  out  my  hat  so  fast  as  I  do  at  pre- 
sent.   1  am,  sir,  yours,  T.  D.' 

'  POSTSCRIPT. 

•There  are  some  that  do  know  me,  and 
won't  bow  to  me.' 


•  This  erwrti'r  of  Latin  verses  was  a  John  Peter,  who 
in  167*  puhliihed  an  8vo  pamphlet,  entitled  Artificial 
Veratfyinf.  a  ntw  Way  to 

t  November  Wtta.  1703. 
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Prom  e«g».  whteh  Brat  are  eel  upon  the  board. 
To  appiee  ripe,  with  which  it  laet  it  rtor'd. 

When  I  have  finished  any  of  my  specu- 
lations, it  is  my  method  to  consider  which 
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of  the  ancient  authors  have  touched  upon 
the  subject  that  I  treat  of.  By  this  means 
I  meet  with  some  celebrated  thought  upon 
it,  or  a  thought  of  my  own  expressed  in  bet- 
ter words,  or  some  similitude  for.  the  illus- 
tration of  my  subject  This  is  what  gives 
birth  to  the  motto  of  a  speculation,  which  I 
rather  choose  to  take  out  of  the  poets  than 
the  prose  writers,  as  the  former  generally 
gives  a  finer  turn  to  a  thought  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  by  couching  it  in  few  words  and  in 
harmonious  numbers,  make  it  more  portable 
to  the  memory. 

My  reader  is  therefore  sure  to  meet  with 
at  least  one  good  line  in  every  paper,  and 
very  often  finds  his  imagination  entertained 
by  a  hint  that  awakens  in  his  memory  some 
beautiful  passage  of  a  classic  author. 

It  was  a  saying  of  an  ancient  philoso- 

Sher,#  which  I  find  some  of  our  writers 
ave  ascribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
perhaps  might  have  taken  occasion  to  re- 
peat it,  that  a  good  face  is  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation. It  naturally  makes  the 
beholders  inquisitive  into  the  person  who 
is  the  owner  of  it,  and  generally  prepos- 
sesses them  in  his  favour.  A  handsome 
motto  has  the  same  effect.  Besides  that  it 
always  gives  a  supernumerary  beauty  to  a 
paper,  and  is  sometimes  in  a  manner  neces- 
sary, when  the  writer  is  engaged  in  what 
may  appear  a  paradox  to  vulgar  minds,  as 
it  shows,  that  nc  is  supported  by  good  au- 
thorities, and  is  not  singular  in  his  opinion. 

I  must  confess,  the  motto  is  of  little  use  to 
an  unlearned  reader,  for  which  reason  I  con- 
sider it  only  as  '  a  word  to  the  wise. '  But  as 
I  >r  my  unlearned  friends,  if  thev  cannot  re- 
lish the  motto,  I  take  care  to  make  prm  ision 
for  them  in  the  body  of  my  paper.  If  they 
do  not  understand  the  sign  that  is  hung  out, 
they  know  very  well  by  it  that  they  may 
meet  with  entertainment  in  the  house;  sua 
I  think  I  was  never  better  pleased  than 
with  a  plain  man's  compliment,  who  upon 
his  friends  telling  him  that  he  would  like 
the  Spectator  much  better  if  he  understood 
the  motto,  replied,  that  *  good  wine  needs 
bo  bush.'f 

I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  preachers  in 
a  country  town,  who  endeavoured  which 
should  outshine  one  another,  and  draw  to- 
gether the  greatest  congregation.  One  of 
them  being  well  versed  in  the  Fathers,  used 
to  quote  every  now  and  then  a  Latin  sen- 
tence to  his  illiterate  hearers,  who  it  seems 
found  themselves  so  edified  by  it,  that  they 
flocked  in  greater  numbers  to  this  learned 
man  than  to  his  rival.  The  other  finding 
his  congregation  mouldering  every  Sunday, 
and  hearing  at  length  what  was  the  occa- 
sion of  it,  resolved  to  give  his  parish  a  little 
Latin  in  his  turn;  but  being  unacquainted 
with  any  of  the  Fathers,  he  digested  into 
his  sermons  the  whole  book  of  Qnx  Genus, 

•  AnMolle,  or,  according  to  some,  DiogeaM.  Bee 
I>tofrn»  Laertiut,  lib.  5.  rap.  1.  n  11. 

t  The  motto*  in  th;  original  publication  were  not 
UamUled. 


adding  however  such  explications  to  it  as 
he  thought  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  his 
people.  He  afterwards  entered  upon  Ah  in 
Praesenti,  which  he  converted  in  the  satrie 
manner  to  the  use  of  his  parishioners.  This 
in  a  very  little  time  thickened  his  audience, 
filled  his  church,  and  routed  his  antagonist. 

The  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  our  common  people,  makes 
me  think  that  my  speculations  fare  never 
the  worse  among" them  for  that  little  scrap 
which  appears  at  the  head  of  them;  and 
what  the  more  encourages  me  in  the  use  of 
quotations  in  an  unknown  tongue,  is,  that  I 
hear  the  ladies,  whose  approbation  I  value 
more  than  that  of  the  whole  learned  world, 
declare  themselves  in  a  particular  manner 
pleased  with  my  Greek  m ottos. 

Designing  this  day's  work  for  a  disserta- 
tion upon  the  two  extremities  of  my  papers, 
and  having  already  despatched  my  motto,  I 
shall,  in  the  next  place,  discourse  upon 
those  single  capital  letters,  which  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  it,  and  which  have  afforded 

freat  matter  of  speculation  to  the  curious, 
have  heard  various  conjectures  upon  this 
subject  Some  tell  us  that  C  is  the  mark 
of  those  papers  that  are  written  by  the 
clergyman,  though  others  ascribe  them  to 
the  club  in  general:  that  the  papers  marked 
with  H  were  written  by  my  friend  Sir  Roger: 
that  L  signifies  the  lawyer,  whom  I  have 
described  in  my  second  speculation;  and 
that  T  stands  for  the  trader  or  merchant 
But  the  letter  X,  which  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  some  few  of  my  papers,  is  that  which  has 
puzzled  the  whole  town,  as  they  cannot 
think  of  any  name  which  begins  with  that 
letter,  except  Xenophon  and  Xerxes,  who 
can  neither  of  them  be  supposed  to  have 
had  any  hand  in  these  speculations. 

In  answer  to  these  inquisitive  gentlemen, 
who  have  many  of  them  made  inquiries  of 
me  by  letter,  I  must  tell  them  the  reply  of 
an  ancient  philosopher,  who  carried  some- 
thing hidden  under  his  cloak.  A  certain 
acquaintance  desiring  him  to  let  him  know 
what  it  was  he  covered  so  carefully:  *I 
cover  it,*  says  he,  'on  purpose  that  you 
should  not  know.'  I  have  made  use  of 
these  obscure  marks  for  the  same  purpose. 
They  are,  perhaps,  little  amulets  or  charms 
to  preserve  the  paper  against  the  fascina- 
tion and  malice  of  evil  eyes:  for  which  rea- 
son I  would  not  have  my  reader  surprised 
if  hereafter  he  sees  anvof  mv  papers  marked 
with  a  Q,  a  Z,  Y,  an'&c.  or  with  the  word 
Abracadabra. 

I  shall,  however,  so  far  explain  myself  to 
the  reader,  as  to  let  him  know  that  the  let- 
ters C,  L,  and  X,  are  cabalistical,  and  carry 
more  in  them  than  it  is  proper  for  the  world 
to  be  acquainted  with.  Those  who  are 
versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras, 
and  swear  by  the  Tetrachtys,  that  is  the 
number  four,*  will  know  very  well  that  the 


•  Sen  Stanley'",  Lire*  or  the  Philotopbera,  page  537. 
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number  ten,  which  is  signified  by  the  letter 
X,  (and  which  has  so  much  perplexed  the 
town,)  has  in  it  many  particular  powers: 
that  it  is  called  by  Platonic  writers  tne  com- 

J)lete  number;  that  one,  two,  three,  and 
our  put  together  make  up  the  number  ten; 
and  that  ten  is  all.  But  these  are  not  mys- 
teries for  ordinary  readers  to  be  let  into. 
A  man  must  have  spent  many  years  in  hard 
study  before  he  can  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  them. 

We  had  a  rabbinical  divine  in  England, 
who  was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  that  had  an  admi- 
rable head  for  secrets  of  this  nature.  Upon 
his  taking  the  doctor  of  divinity's  degree, 
he  preach etl  before  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, upon  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  « in 
which,'  says  he,  'you  have  the  three  fol- 
lowing words: 

"Adam,  Seth,  Enosh." 
He  divided  this  short  text  into  many  parts, 
and  by  discovering  several  mysteries  in 
each  word,  made  a  most  learned  and  elabo- 
rate discourse.  The  name  of  this  profound 
preacher  was  Dr.  Alabaster,  of  whom  the 
reader  mav  find  a  more  particular  account 
in  Dr.  Fuller's  book  of  English  Worthies. 
This  instance  will,  I  hope,  convince  mv 
readers  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of 
fine  writing  in  the  capital  letters  which 
bring  up  the  rear  of  my  paper,  and  give 
them  some  satisfaction  in  that  particular. 
But  as  for  the  full  explication  of  these 
matters,  I  must  refer  them  to  time,  which 
discovers  all  things.  C. 


No.  222.  ]  Wedneaday,  November  14, 1711. 

Cur  alter  frit  rum  eesaare,  ft  ludere.  et  ungi, 
Pnrferat  He  rod  in  pal  met  if  pinguibus— 

Her.  Lib.  2.  Ep.  ii.  183. 
Why.  of  two  brother*,  one  his  pleasure  lovea. 
Prefer*  hit  sports  to  Herod's  fragrant  grove*.— Greek. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — There  is  one  thing 
I  have  often  looked  for  in  your  papers,  and 
have  as  often  wondered  to  find  myself  dis- 
appointed; the  rather,  because  I  think  it  a 
subject  every  way  agreeable  to  your  design, 
and  by  being  left  unattemptcd  by  others, 
seems  reserved  as  a  proper  employment 
for  you;  I  meanadisquisition,from  whence  it 
proceeds,  that  men  of  the  brightest  parts, 
and  most  comprehensive  genius,  completely 
furnished  with  talents  for  any  province  in 
human  affairs;  such  as  by  their  wise  les- 
sons of  economy  to  others,  have  made  it 
evident  that  they  have  the  justest  notions 
of  life,  and  of  true  sense  in  the  conduct 
of  it ; — from  what  unhappy  contradictious 
cause  it  proceeds,  that  persons  thus  finished 
by  nature  and  by  art,  should  so  often  fail  in 
the  management  of  that  which  they  so  well 
understand,  and  want  the  address  to  make 
a  right  application  of  their  own  rules.  This 
is  certainly  a  prodigious  inconsistency  in 
behaviour,  ana  makes  such  a  figure  in 


morals,  as  a  monstrous  birth  in  naturals; 
with  this  difference  only,  which  greatly 
aggravates  the  wonder,  that  it  happens 
much  more  frequently;  and  what  a  blemish 
does  it  cast  upon  wit  and  learning  in  the 
general  account  of  the  world*  and  in  how 
disadvantageous  a  light  d<  >cs  it  expose  them 
to  the  busy  class  of  mankind,  that  there 
should  be  so  many  instances  of  persons  who 
have  so  conducted  their  lives  in  spite  of 
these  transcendent  advantages,  as  neither 
to  be  happy  in  themselves  nor  useful  to 
their  friends;  when  every  body  sees  it  was 
entirely  in  their  own  power  to  be  eminent 
in  both  these  characters?  For  my  part,  I 
think  there  is  no  reflection  more  astonish- 
ing, than  to  consider  one  of  these  gentle- 
men spending  a  fair  f ■■rtuitc.  ninnii,^  in 
even*  body's  debt  without  the  least  appre- 
hension of  a  future  reckoning;  and  at  last 
leaving  not  only  his  own  children,  but  pos- 
sibly those  of  other  people,  by  his  means, 
in  starving  circumstances ;  while  a  fellow, 
whom  one  would  scarce  suspect  to  have  a 
human  soul,  shall  pi-rhaps  raise  a  vast 
estate  out  of  nothing,  and  be  the  founder 
of  a  family  capable  of  being  very  considera- 
ble in  their  country,  and  doing  many  illus- 
trious services  to  it.  That  this  observation 
is  just,  experience  has  put  beyond  all  dis- 
pute. But  though  the  fact  be  so  evident 
and  glaring,  vet  the  causes  of  it  arc  still  in 
the  dark;  which  makes  me  persuade  my- 
self, that  it  would  be  no  unacceptable  piece 
of  entertainment  to  the  town,  to  inquire 
into  the  hidden  sources  of  so  unaccountable 
an  evil.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant.' 

What  this  correspondent  wonders  at,  has 
been  matter  of  admiration  ever  since  there 
was  any  such  thing  as  human  life.  Horace 
reflects  upon  this  inconsistency  very  agree- 
ably in  the  character  of  Tigellius  whom  he 
makes  a  mighty  pretender  to  economy,  and 
tells  you,  you  might  one  day  hear  him  speak 
the  most  philosophic  things  imaginable  con- 
cerning being  contented  with  a  little,  and 
his  contempt  of  every  thing  but  mere  ne- 
cessaries; and  in  half  a  week  after  spend  a 
thousand  pounds.  When  he  says  this  of 
him  with  relation  to  expense,  he  describes 
him  as  unequal  to  himself  in  every  other 
circumstance  of  life;  and,  indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider lavish  men  carefully,  we  shall  find  it 
always  proceeds  from  a  certain  incapacity 
of  possessing  themselves,  and  finding  en- 
joyment in  their  own  minds.  Mr.  Dryden 
has  expressed  this  very  excellently  in  the 
character  of  Zimri: 

"  A  man  no  various,  that  be  teemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  aU  mankind's  epitome 
Ptitr in  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Was  every  thing  by  start*,  ami  nothing  long ' 
Rut  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chvmisl,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buflhoa 
Then  nil  for  wom^n,  painting,  rhyming,  dhakiag. 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks,  that  died  in  thinking  , 
Rlesc'd  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 
In  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  I 
In  squandering  wealth  waa  his  peculiar  art. 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert  *1 
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This  loose  state  of  the  soul  hurries  the 
extravagant  from  one  pursuit  to  another; 
and  the  reason  that  his  expenses  are  greater 
than  another's,  is,  that  his  wants  arc  also 
more  numerous.  But  what  makes  so  many 
go  on  in  this  way  to  their  lives'  end,  is,  that 
they  certainly  do  not  know  how  contempti- 
ble they  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, of  rather,  that  indeed  thev  are  not  so 
contemptible  as  thev  deserve.  Tully  says, 
it  is  the  greatest  of  wickedness  to  lessen 
your  paternal  estate.  And  if  a  man  would 
thoroughly  consider  how  much  worse  than 
banishment  it  must  be  to  his  child,  to  ride 
by  the  estate  which  should  have  been  his, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  father's  injustice  to 
him,  he  would  be  smitten  with  reflection 
more  deeply  than  can  be  understood  by  any 
but  one  who  is  a  father.  Sure  there  can 
be  nothing  more  afflicting,  than  to  think  it 
had  been  nappier  for  his  son  to  have  been 
born  of  any  other  man  living  than  himself. 

It  is  not  perhaps  much  thought  of,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  very  important  lesson,  to 
learn  how  to  enjoy  ordinary  life,  and  to  be 
able  to  relish  your  being  without  the  trans- 
port of  some  passion,  or  gratification  of 
some  appetite.  For  want  of  this  capacity, 
the  world  is  filled  with  whettcrs,  tipplers, 
cutters,  sippers,  and  all  the  numerous  train 
of  those  who  for  want  of  thinking,  arc  forced 
to  be  ever  exercising  their  feeling,  or  tasting. 
It  would  be  hard  on  this  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  harmless  smokers  of  tobacco,  and 
takers  of  snuff. 

The  slower  part  of  mankind,  whom  my 
correspondent  wonders  should  get  estates, 
are  the  more  immediately  formed  for  that 
pursuit.  They  can  expect  distant  things 
without  impatience,  because  thev  are  not 
carried  out  of  their  way  either  by  violent 
passion  or  keen  appetite  to  any  thing.  To 
men  addicted  to  delights,  business  is  an  in- 
terruption; to  such  as  are  cold  to  delights, 
business  is  an  entertainment  For  wnich 
reason  it  was  said  to  one  who  commended 
a  dull  man  for  his  application,  '  No  thanks 
to  him;  if  he  had  no  business  he  would  have 
nothing  to  da'  T. 


No.  223.]    Thunday,  November  15,  1711. 

O  maris  anima !  qualem  te  dicam  bo  nam, 
Antebac  fa  Imp,  tales  rum  tint  reliqust  1 

PMmdr.  Lib.  3.  Fab.  i.  5. 

O  i»wl  *nnl '  how  food  mum  yon  have  been  hereto- 
fore  when  yoar  remains  are  so  delicious. 

Whex  I  reflect  upon  the  various  fate  of 
th  ose  multitudes  of  ancient  writers  who 
flourished  in  Greece  and  Italy,  I  consider 
time  as  an  immense  ocean,  in  which  many 
noble  authors  are  entirely  swallowed  up, 
many  very  much  shattered  and  damaged, 
some  quite  disjointed  and  broken  into 
pieces,  while  some  have  wholly  escaped 
the  common  wreck;  but  the  number  of  the 
last  is  very  small. 


Apparent  rari  nantes  In  runrite  vasto. 

Virf.  JEn.  i.  vex.  122. 
One  her*  and  there  floats  on  the  vast  abrsa. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity 
there  is  none  whose  fragments  arc  so  beau- 
tiful as  those  of  Sappho.  Thev  give  us  a 
taste  of  her  way  of  writing,  which  is  per- 
fectly conformable  with  that  extraordinary 
character  we  find  of  her  in  the  remarks  of 
those  great  critics  who  were  conversant 
with  her  works  when  thev  were  entire. . 
One  may  see  by  what  is  left  of  them,  that 
she  followed  nature  in  all  her  thoughts, 
without  descending  to  those  little  points, 
conceits,  and  turns  of  wit  with  which  many 
of  our  modern  Ivrics  are  so  miserably  in- 
fected. Her  soul  seems  to  have  been  made 
up  of  love  and  poetry.  She  felt  the  passion 
in  all  its  warmth,  and  described  it  in  all  its 
svmptoms.  She  is  called  by  ancient  au- 
thors the  tenth  muse;  and  bv  Plutarch  is 
compared  to  Cacus  the  son  of  Vulcan,  who 
breathed  out  nothing  but  flame.  I  do  not 
know  by  the  character  that  is  given  of  her 
works,  whether  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  that  they  are  lost  They  were 
filled  with  such  bewitching  tenderness  and 
rapture,  that  it  might  have  been  dangerous 
to  nave  given  them  a  reading. 

An  inconstant  lover  called  Phaon,  occa- 
sioned great  calamities  to  this  poetical  lady. 
She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him,  and 
took  a  voyage  into  Sicily,  in  pursuit  of  him, 
he  having  withdrawn  himself  thither  on 
purpose  to  avoid  her.  It  was  in  that  island, 
and  on  this  occasion,  she  is  supposed  to 
have  made  the  Hymn  to  Venus,  with  a 
translation  of  which  I  shall  present  my 
reader.  Her  Hymn  was  ineffectual  for 
procuring  that  happiness  which  she  prayed 
tor  in  it  Phaon  was  still  obdurate,  and 
Sappho  so  transported  with  the  violence  of 
her  passion,  that  she  was  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

There  was  a  promontory  in  Acarnania 
called  Lcucate,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
little  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo.  In  this 
temple  it  was  usual  for  despairing  lovers 
to  make  their  vows  in  secret,  and  after- 
wards to  fling  themselves  from  the  top  of 
the  precipice  into  the  sea,  where  they  were 
sometimes  taken  up  alive.  This  place  was 
therefore  called  the  Lover's  Leap;  and 
whether  or  no  the  fright  they  had  been  in, 
or  the  resolution  that  could  push  them  to 
so  dreadful  a  remedy,  or  the  bruises  which 
they  often  received  in  their  fall,  banished 
all  the  tender  sentiments  of  love,  and  gave 
their  spirits  another  turn;  those  who  had 
taken  this  leap  were  observed  never  to  re- 
lapse into  that  passion.  Sappho  tried  the 
cure,  but  perished  in  the  experiment 

After  having  given  this  short  account  of 
Sappho,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  following 
Ode,  I  shall  subjoin  the  translation  of  it  as 
it  was  sent  me  by  a  friend,  whose  admira- 
ble Pastorals  and  Winter-pieces  have  been 
already  so  well  received.  •  The  reader  will 

•  Ambrose  Philips. 
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find  in  it  that  pathetic  simplicity  which  is 
so  peculiar  to  him,  and  so  suitable  to  the 
ode  he  has  here  translated.  This  ode  in 
the  Greek  (besides  those  beauties  observed 
by  Madam  Dacier,)  has  several  harmo- 
nious turns  in  the  words,  which  are  not  lost 
in  the  English.  I  must  farther  add,  that 
the  translation  has  preserved  every  image 
and  sentiment  of  Sappho,  notwithstanding 
it  has  all  the  ease  and  spirit  of  an  original 
•In  a  word,  if  the  ladies  have  a  mind  to 
know  the  manner  of  writing  practised  by 
the  so  much  celebrated  Sappho,  they  may 
here  see  it  in  its  genuine  ana  natural  beauty, 
without  any  foreign  or  affected  ornaments. 

A  HYMN  TO  VENUR. 

O  Venn?,  beauty  of  the  akiee, 
To  whom  ■  thousand  templet  rite, 
Gaily  false  in  gentle  smiles,  \ 
Full  of  love-perplexing  wile*; 
O  goddett!  from  my  heart  remove 
The  watting  caret  and  paint  of  love. 

If  ever  thou  hatt  kindly  heard 
A  tone  in  aoA  diitrett  preferr'd. 
Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 
O  gentle  goddess!  hear  me  now. 
Descend,  thou  bright,  immortal  guest. 


didst  leave  almighty  Jove, 
And  all  the  golden  roofs  above; 
The  ear  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew, 
Hov'ring  in  air  they  lightly  flew; 
At  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way, 
I  taw  their  quiv'ring  piniont  play. 

The  birds  diimiaa'd  (while  you  remain) 
Horn  bark  their  empty  enr  again; 
Then  you  with  looks  divineiy  mild. 
In  ev'ry  heavenly  feature  tmil'd. 
And  atk'd  what  new  complainu  I  mado, 
And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid  1 

What  frenzy  in  my  bosom  rag'd. 
And  by  what  cure  to  be  assuag'd? 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  allure. 
Whom  in  my  artful  toilt  secure? 
Who  doet  thy  tender  heart  tubdue, 
Tell  me,  my  Happbo,  tell  roe,  who  I 

Though  now  be  shuns  thy  longing  armt. 
He  soon  shall  court  thy  slighted  charms; 
Though  now  thy  o  IT  rings  he  deepise. 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice; 
Though  now  he  freeze.  I»e  toon 
And  be  thy  victim  in  hit  turn. 


Celeetial  vititant,  once 
Thy  needful  presence  I  i 
In  pity  come  and  ease  mv  grief, 
Briug  my  diatempcr'd  soul  relief. 
Favour  thy  suppliants  bidden  fires, 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  desires. 


Madam  Dacier  observes,  there  is  some- 
thing very  pretty  in  that  circumstance  of 
this  ode,  wherein  Venus  is  described  as 
sending  away  her  chariot  upon  her  arrival 
at  Sappho's  lodgings,  to  denote  that  it  was 
not  a  short  transient  visit  which  she  in- 
tended to  make  her.  This  ode  was  pre- 
served by  an  eminent  Greek  critic,  who 
inserted  it  entire  in  his  works,  as  a  pattern 
of  perfection  in  the  structure  of  it. 

Longinus  has  quoted  another  ode  of  this 
great  poetess,  which  is  likewise  admirable 
in  its  kind,  and  has  been  translated  by  the 
same  hand  with  the  foregoing  one.  I  shall 
oblige  my  reader  with  it  in  another  paper. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  cannot  but  wonder 


that  these  two  finished  pieces  have  never 
been  attempted  before  by  any  of  our  own 
countrymen.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the 
compositions  of  the  ancients,  which  have 
not  in  them  any  of  those  unnatural  witti- 
cisms that  are  the  delight  of  ordinary 
readers,  are  extremely  difficult  to  render 
into  another  tongue,  so  as  the  beauties  of 
the  original  may  not  appear  weak  and  faded 
in  the  translation.  C. 
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Chain'd  to  her  shining  ear.  Fame  drawa  along 
With  equal  whirl  the  great  and  vulgar  throng. 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multi- 
tude of  mankind,  and  endeavour  to  trace 
out  the  principles  of  action  in  every  in- 
dividual, it  will,  I  think,  seem  highly  pro- 
bable that  ambition  runs  through  tne  whole 
species,  and  that  every  man  jn  proportion 
to  the  vigour  of  his  complexion  is  more  or 
less  actuated  by  it  It  is  indeed  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  meet  with  men,  who,  by  the 
natural  bent  of  their  inclinations,  and  with- 
out the  discipline  of  philosophy,  aspire  not 
to  the  heights  of  power  and  grandeur;  who 
never  set  their  hearts  upon  a  numerous 
train  of  clients  and  dependencies,  nor  other 
gay  appendages  of  greatness;  who  are  con- 
tented with  a  competency,  and  will  not 
molest  their  tranquillity  to  gain  an  abun- 
dance. But  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  con- 
cluded that  such  a  man  is  not  ambitious;  his 
desires  may  have  cut  out  another  channel, 
and  determined  him  to  other  pursuits;  the 
motive  however  may  be  still  the  same;  and 
in  these  cases  likewise  the  man  may  be 
equally  pushed  on  with  the  desire  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Though  the  pure  consciousness  of  worthy 
actions,  abstracted  from  the  views  of  popu- 
lar applause,  be  to  a  generous  mind  an  am- 
ple reward,  yet  the  desire  of  distinction  was 
doubtless  implanted  in  our  natures  as  an 
additional  incentive  to  exert  ourselves  in 
virtuous  excellence. 

This  passion,  indeed,  like  all  others,  is 
frequently  perverted  to  evil  and  ignoble 
purposes;  so  that  we  may  account  for  many 
of  tne  excellences  and  follies  of  life  upon 
the  same  innate  principle,  to  wit,  the  desire 
of  being  remarkable;  tor  this,  as  it  has  been 
differently  cultivated  by  education,  study, 
and  converse,  will  bring  forth  suitable  ef- 
fects as  it  falls  in  with  an  ingenuous  disposi- 
tion, or  a  corrupt  mind.  It  does  accordingly 
express  itself  in  acts  of  magnanimity  or 
selfish  cunning,  as  it  meets  with  a  good  or  a 
weak  understanding.  As  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  embellishing  the  mind,  or  adorn- 
ing the  outside,  it  renders  the  man  eminently 
praiseworthy  or  ridiculous.  Ambition  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  confined  only  to  one  passion 
or  pursuit;  for  as  the  same  humours  in  con- 
otherwise  different,  affect  the 
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body  after  different  manners,  so  the  same 
aspiring  principle  within  us  sometimes 
breaks  forth  upon  one  object,  sometimes 
upon  another. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  there  is  as 
great  a  desire  of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers 
or  cudgel- players,  as  in  any  other  more  re- 
fined competition  for  superiority.  No  man 
that  coula  avoid  it,  would  ever  suffer  his 
head  to  be  broken  but  out  of  a  principle  of 
honour.  This  is  the  secret  spring  that 
pushes  them  forward;  and  the  superiority 
which  they  gain  above  the  undistinguished 
many,  does  more  than  repair  those  wounds 
they  have  received  in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr. 
Waller's  opinion,  that  Julius  Cxsar,  had 
he  not  been  master  of  the  Roman  empire, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent wrestler: 

'  Great  Jaliua  on  Mi-  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  (>  rh.np-4  or  herd  bad  led ; 
He  that  the  world  nubdii'd.  had  b>*on 
Bui  the  beet  wrestlrr  on  the  green.' 

That  he  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to 
the  accidents  of  art  and  knowledge;  had  he 
not  met  with  those  advantages,  the  same 
sparks  of  emulation  would  have  kindled 
within  him,  and  prompted  him  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  some  enterprise  of  a  lower 
nature.  Since  therefore  no  man's  lot  is  so 
unalterably  fixed  in  this  life,  but  that  a 
thousand  accidents  may  either  forward  or 
disappoint  his  advancement,  it  is,  mcthinks, 
a  pleasant  and  inoffensive  speculation,  to 
consider  a  great  man  as  divested  of  all  the 
adventitious  circumstances  of  fortune,  and 
to  bring  him  down  in  one's  imagination  to 
that  low  station  of  life,  the  nature  of  which 
bears  some  distant  resemblance  to  that  high 
one  he  is  at  present  possessed  of.  Thus 
one  may  view  nim,  exercising  in  miniature 
those  talents  of  nature,  which  being  drawn 
out  by  education  to  their  full  length,  enable 
him  for  the  discharge  of  some  important 
employment  On  the  other  hand,  one  may 
raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  of 
greatness  as  may  seem  equal  to  the  possible 
extent  of  his  improved  capacity. 

Thus  nature  furnishes  man  with  a  gene- 
ral appetite  of  glory,  education  determines 
it  to  this  or  that  particular  object  The 
desire  of  distinction  is  not,  I  think,  in  any 
instance  more  observable  than  in  the  variety 
of  outsidesand  new  appearances,  which  the 
modish  part  of  the  world  are  obliged  to 
provide,  in  order  to  make  themselves  re- 
markable; for  any  thing  glaring  or  particu- 
lar, either  in  behaviour  or  apparel,  is  known 
to  have  this  good  effect,  that  it  catches  the 
eye,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  pass  over  the 
person  so  adorned  without  due  notice  and 
observation.  It  has  likewise,  upon  this  ac- 
count, been  frequently  resented  as  a  very 
great  slight,  to  leave  any  gentleman  out  of 
a  lampoon  or  satire,  who  has  as  much  right 
to  be  there  as  his  neighbour,  because  it  suj>- 
poses  the  person  not  eminent  enough  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  To  this  passionate  fondness 
for  distinction  are  owing  various  frolicksomc 


and  irregular  practices,  as  sallying  out  into 
nocturnal  exploits,  breaking  of  windows, 
singing  of  catches,  beating  the  watch,  get- 
ting drunk  twice  a  day,  killing  a  great 
number  of  horses;  with  many  other  enter- 
prises of  «he  like  fiery  nature:  for  certainly 
many  a  man  is  more  rakish  and  extravagant 
titan  he  would  willingly  be,  were  there  not 
others  to  look  on  and  give  their  approbation. 

One  verv  common,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  absurd  ambition  that  ever  showed 
itself  in  human  nature,  is  that  which  comes 
upon  a  man  with  experience  and  old  age, 
the  season  when  it  might  be  expected  he 
should  be  wisest;  and  therefore  it  cannot 
receive  any  of  those  lessening  circumstances 
which  do,  in  some  measure,  excuse  the  dis- 
orderly ferments  of  youthful  blood:  I  mean 
the  passion  for  getting  money,  exclusive  of 
the  character  of  the  provident  father,  the 
affectionate  husband,  or  the  generous  friend. 
It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  comfort  of 
honest  poverty,  that  this  desire  reigns  most 
in  those  who  have  but  few  good  qualities  to 
recommend  them.  This  is  a  weed  that  will 
grow  in  a  barren  soil.  Humanity,  good- 
nature, and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  are  incompatible  with  avarice. 
It  is  strange  to  see  how  suddenly  this  abject 
passion  .kills  all  the  noble  sentiments  and 
generous  ambitions  that  adorn  human  na- 
ture; it  renders  the  man  who  is  overrun 
with  it  a  peevish  and  cruel  master,  a  severe 
parent,  an  unsociable  husband,  a  distant 
and  mistrustful  friend.  But  it  is  more  to  the 
present  purpose  to  consider  it  as  an  absurd 
passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  vicious 
affection  of  the  mind.  As  there  are  frequent 
instances  to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility, 
so  this  passion,  contrary  to  most  others, 
affects  applause,  by  avoiding  all  show  and 
appearance;  for  this  reason  it  will  not  some- 
times endure  even  the  common  decencies 
of  apparel.  *  A  covetous  man  will  call  him- 
self poor,  that  you  may  soothe  his  vanity  by 
contradicting  him.'  Liove  and  the  desire  of 
glory,  as  they  are  the  most  natural,  so  they 
are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the  most 
delicate  and  rational  passions.  It  is  true, 
the  wise  man  who  strikes  out  of  the  secret 
paths  of  a  private  life,  for  honour  and  dig- 
nity, allured  by  the  splendour  of  a  court, 
and  the  unfelt  weight  of  public  employ- 
ment, whether  he  succeeds  in  his  attempts 
or  no,  usually  comes  near  enough  to  this 
painted  greatness  to  discern  the  daubing; 
lie  is  then  desirous  of  extricating  himself 
out  of  the  hurry  of  life,  that  he  may  pass 
;iw:iy  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquil- 
lity and  retirement 

It  may  be  thought  then  but  common  pni- 
dencc  in  a  man  not  to  change  a  better  state 
for  a  worse,  nor  ever  to  quit  that  which  he 
knows  he  shall  take  up  again  with  pleasure; 
and  yet  if  human  life  be  not  a  little  moved 
with  the  gentle  gales  of  hopes  and  fears, 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  its  stagnating 
in  an  unmanly  indolence  and  security.  It  is 
a  known  story  of  Domitian,  that  after  he 
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had  possessed  himself  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, his  desires  turned  upon  catching  flies. 
Active  and  masculine  spirits  in  the  vigour 
of  youth  neither  can  nor  ought  to  remain  at 
rest.  If  they  debar  themselves  from  aiming 
at  a  noble  object,  their  desires  will  move 
downwards,  and  they  will  feel  themselves 
actuated  by  some  low  and  abject  passion. 
Thus,  if  you  cut  off  the  top  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  grow  any 
higher,  it  will  not  therefore  cease  to  grow, 
but  will  quickly  shoot  out  at  the  bottom. 
The  man  indeed  who  goes  into  the  world 
only  with  the  narrow  views  of  self-interest, 
who  catches  at  the  applause  of  an  idle  mul- 
titude, as  he  can  fina  no  solid  contentment 
at  the  end  of  his  journey,  so  he  deserves  to 
meet  with  disappointments  in  his  way:  but 
he  who  is  actuated  by  a  nobler  principle; 
whose  mind  is  so  far  enlarged  as  to  take  in 
the  prospect  of  his  country's  good;  who  is 
enamoured  with  that  praise  which  is  one 
of  the  fair  attendants  of  virtue,  and  values 
not  those  acclamations  which  are  not  se- 
conded bv  the  impartial  testimony  of  his 
own  mind;  who  repines  not  at  the  low  sta- 
tion which  Providence  has  at  present  allot- 
ted him,  but  yet  would  willingly  advance 
himself  by  justifiable  means  to  a  more  rising 
and  advantageous  ground;  such  a  man  is 
warmed  with  a  generous  emulation;  it  is  a 
virtuous  movement  in  him  to  wish  and  to 
endeavour  that  his  power  of  doing  good  may 
be  equal  to  his  will. 

The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and 
sent  into  the  world  with  great  abilities,  is 
capable  of  doing  great  good  or  mischief  in 
it.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  the  care  of 
education  to  infuse  into  the  untainted  youth 
early  notices  of  justice  and  honour,  that  so 
the  possible  advantages  of  good  parts  may 
not  take  an  evil  turn,  nor  be  perverted  to 
base  and  unworthy  purposes.  It  is  the 
business  of  religion  and  philosophy  not  so 
much  to  extinguish  our  passions  as  to 
regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable  well- 
chosen  objects.  When  these  have  pointed 
out  to  us  which  course  we  may  lawfully 
steer,  it  is  no  harm  to  set  out  all  our  sail; 
if  the  storms  and  tempests  of  adversity 
should  rise  upon  us,  and  not  suffer  us  to 
make  the  haven  where  we  would  be,  it 
will  however  prove  no  small  consolation  to 
us  in  these  circumstances,  that  we  have 
neither  mistaken  our  course,  nor  fallen  into 
calamities  of  our  own  procuring. 

Religion  therefore  (were  we  to  consider 
it  no  farther  than  as  it  interposes  in  the 
affairs  of  this  life)  is  highly  valuable,  and 
w6rthy  of  great  veneration;  as  it  settles  the 
various  pretensions,  and  otherwise  interfer- 
ing interests  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby 
consults  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  great 
community;  as  it  gives  a  man  room  to  play 
his  part,  and  exert  his  abilities;  as  it  ani- 
mates to  actions  truly  laudable  in  them- 
selves, in  their  effects  beneficial  to  society; 
as  it  inspires  rational  ambition,  correct  love, 
and  elegant  desire.  / . 
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Prudence  nupplies  the  want  of  every  good. 

I  have  often  thought  if  the  minds  of  men 
were  laid  open,  we  should  see  but  little 
difference  between  that  of  the  wise  man 
and  that  of  the  fool.  There  are  infinite 
reveries,  numberless  extravagances,  and  a 
perpetual  train  of  vanities  which  pass 
through  both.  The  great  difference  is,  that 
the  first  knows  how  to  pick  and  cull  his 
thoughts  for  conversation,  by  suppressing 
some  and  communicating  others;  whereas 
the  other  lets  them  all  indifferently  flv  out 
in  words.  This  sort  of  discretion,  how- 
ever, has  no  place  in  private  conversation 
between  intimate  friends.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  wisest  men  very  often  talk  like 
the  weakest:  for  Indeed  the  talking  with  a 
friend  is  nothing  else  but  thinking  aloud. 

Tully  has  therefore  very  justly  exposed 
a  precept  delivered  by  some  ancient  wri- 
ters, that  a  man  should*  live  with  his  enemy 
in  such  a  manner,  as  might  leave  him  room 
to  become  his  friend;  and  with  his  friend  in 
such  a  manner,  that  if  he  became  his  ene- 
mv,  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt 
him.  The  first  part  of  this  rule,  which 
regards  our  behaviour  towards  an  enemy 
is  indeed  very  reasonable,  as  well  as  vcrv 
prudential;  but  the  latter  part  of  it,  which 
regards  our  behaviour  towards  a  friend, 
savours  more  of  cunning  than  of  discretion, 
and  would  cut  a  man  off  from  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  life,  which  are  the  freedoms  of 
conversation  with  a  bosom  friend.  Besides 
that,  when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy, 
and,  as  the  son  of  Sirach  calls  him,  «a 
bew raver  of  secrets,'*  the  world  is  just 
enough  to  accuse  the  perfidiousness  of  the 
friend  rather  than  the  indiscretion  of  the 
person  who  confided  in  him. 

Discretion  docs  not  only  show  itself  in 
words,  but  in  all  the  circumstances  of  ac- 
tion, and  is  like  an  undcr-agent  of  Provi- 
dence, to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities 
in  the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so 
useful  as  discretion;  it  is  this  indeed  which 
gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest,  which  sets 
them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  and 
places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  at" 
the  person  who  is  possessed  of  them.  With- 
out it,  learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  imper- 
tinence; virtue  itself  looks  like  weakness: 
the  best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  h* 
more  sprightly  in  errors,  and  active  to  hjg 
own  prejudice. 

,Nor  does  discretion  only  make  a  man  Ust 
master  of  his  own  parts,  but  of  other  men's. 
The  discreet  man  finds  out  the  talents  of 
those  he  converses  with,  and  knows  how  to 
apply  them  to  proper  uses.  Accordingly  , 
it  we  look  into  particular  communities  and 
divisions  of  men,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is 
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the  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the 
learned,  nor  the  brave,  who  guides  the  con- 
versation, and  gives  measures  to  the  so- 
ciety. A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void 
of  discretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fa- 
ble, strong  and  blind,  endued  with  an  irre- 
sistible force,  which  for  want  of  sight  is  of 
no  use  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections, 
and  wants  discretion,  he  will  be  of  no  great 
consequence  in  the  world;  but  if  he  has 
this  single  talent  in  perfection,  and  but  a 
common  share  of  others,  he  may  do  what 
he  pleases  in  his  particular  station  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  think  discretion 
the  most  useful  talent  a  man  can  be  master 
of,  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be  the  accom- 

Blishment  of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds, 
discretion  points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us, 
and  pursues  the  most  proper  and  laudable 
methods  of  attaining  them.  Cunning  has 
onlv  private  selfish  aims,  and  sticks  at 
nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed. 
Discretion  has  large  and  extended  views, 
and  like  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a 
whole  horizon.  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  short- 
sightedness, that  discovers  the  minutest 
objects  which  arc  near  at  hand,  but  is  not 
able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance.  Dis- 
cretion, the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a 
greater  authority  to  the  person  who  pos- 
sesses it,  Cunning,  when  it  is  once  de- 
tected, loses  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  in- 
capable of  bringing  about  even  those  events 
which  he  might  have  done,  had  he  passed 
only  for  a  plain  man.  Discretion  is  the 
perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in 
all  the  duties  of  life:  cunning  is  a  kind 
of  instinct,  that  only  looks  out  after  our 
immediate  interest  and  welfare.  Discre- 
tion is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense 
and  good  understandings:  cunning  is  often 
to  be  met  with  in  brutes  themselves,  and 
in  persons  who  are  but  the  fewest  removes 
from  them.  In  short,  cunning  is  only  the 
mimic  of  discretion,  and  may  pass  upon 
weak  men,  in  the  same  mannncr  as  viva- 
city is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity 
for  wisdom. 

The  cast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a 
discreet  man,  makes  him  look  forward  into 
futurity,  and  consider  what  will  be  his  con- 
dition millions  of  ages  hence,  as  well  as 
what  it  is  at  present-    He  knows  that  the 
misery  or  happiness  which  arc  reserved 
for  him  in  another  world,  lose  nothing  of 
their  reality  by  being  placed  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  him.    The  objects  do  not 
appear  little  to  him  because  they  arc  re- 
mote.   He  considers  that  those  pleasures 
and  pains  which  lie  hid  in  eternity,  ap- 
proach nearer  to  him  every  moment,  and 
will  be  present  with  him  in  their  full 
weight  and  measure,  as  much  as  those 
s  and  pleasures  which  he  feels  at  this 
very  instant    For  this  reason  he  is  careful 
to  secure  to  himself  that  which  is  the 
proper  happiness  of  his  nature,  and  the 
ultimate  design  of  hiw  being.    He  carries 
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his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  ever}7  action,  and 
considers  the  most  distant  as  well  as  the 
most  immediate  effects  of  it.  He  super- 
sedes even'  little  prospect  of  gain  and  ad- 
vantage which  offers  itself  here,  if  he  doea 
not  find  it  consistent  with  his  views  of  an 
hereafter.  In  a  word,  his  hopes  are  full 
of  immortality,  his  schemes  are  large  and 
glorious,  and  his  conduct  suitable  to  one 
who  knows  his  true  interest,  and  how  to 
pursue  it  by  proper  methods. 

I  have  in  this  essay  upon  discretion,  con- 
sidered it  both  as  an  accomplishment  and 
as  a  virtue,  and  have  therefore  described 
it  in  its  full  extent;  not  only  as  it  is  conver- 
sant about  worldly  affairs,  but  as  it  regards 
our  whole  existence;  not  only  as  it  is  the 
guide  of  a  mortal  creature,  but  as  it  is  in 

?eneral  the  director  of  a  reasonable  being, 
t  is  in  this  light  that  discretion  is  repre- 
sented by  the  wise  man,  who  sometimes 
mentions  it  under  the  name  of  discretion, 
and  sometimes  under  that  of  wisdom.  It 
is  indeed  (as  described  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  paper)  the  greatest  wisdom,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  the  power  of  every  one  to 
attain.  Its  advantages  are  infinite,  but  its 
acquisition  easy;  or  to  speak  of  her  in  the 
words  of  the  apocryphal  writer,  whom  I 

auoted  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper,*  *Wis- 
om  is  glorious,  and  never  fadeth  away,  yet 
she  is  easily  seen  of  them  that  love  her, 
and  found  of  such  as  seek  her.  She  pre- 
venteth  them  that  desire  hec  in  making* 
herself  first  known  unto  them.  He  that 
seeketh  her  early,  shall  have  no  great  tra- 
vel: for  he  shall  find  her  sitting  at  his 
doors.  To  think  therefore  upon  her  is  the 
perfection  of  wisdom,  and  whoso  watcheth 
for  her  shall  quickly  be  without  care.  For 
she  goeth  about  seeking  such  as  are  worthy 
of  her,  showeth  herself  favourably  unto 
them  in  the  ways,  and  mecteth  them  in 
every  thought.'  C. 


No.  226.]    Monday,  November  19,  1711. 

 Milium  est  picture  poema. 

A  picture  ia  a  poem  without  word*. 

f  I  have  very  often  lamented  and  hinted 
my  sorrow  in  several  speculations,  that  the 
art  of  painting  is  made  so  little  use  of  to  the 
improvement  of  our  manners.  When  we 
consider  that  it  places  the  action  of  the 
person  represented  in  the  most  agreeable 
aspect  imaginable,  that  it  does  not  only  ex- 
press the  passion  or  concern  as  it  sits  upon 
him  who  is  drawn,  but  has  under  those  fea- 
tures the  height  of  the  painter's  imagi- 
nation, what  strong  images  of  virtue  and 
humanity  might  we  not  expect  would  be 


»  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  chap.  vi.  tmr.  18 — In. 

t  Thin  paper  waa  written  for  the  pi;rpoa*  of  promoting 
a  nubacri|)tion  toNicholaa  Dorifny'saelof  IhnCartoona. 
which  lie  had  (rot  the  queen'*  penniaaion  to  enjrar*. 
The  kinir  waa  an  much  pli'tued  with  the  abilities  of  tin 
a r 1 1 «t ,  that  ha  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  ou 
i  hi  in. 
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instilled  into  the  mind  from  the  labours  of 
the  pencil?  This  is  a  poetry  which  would 
be  understood  with  much  less  capacity, 
and  less  expense  of  time,  than  what  is 
taught  by  writings;  but  the  use  of  it  is  gene- 
rally perverted,  and  that  admirable  skill 
prostituted  to  the  basest  and  most  unwor- 
thy ends.  Who  is  the  better  man  for  be- 
holding the  most  beautiful  Venus,  the  best 
wrought  Bacchanal,  the  images  of  sleeping 
Cupids,  languishing  nvmphs,  or  any  of  the 
representations  of  gods,  goddesses,  demi- 
gods, satyrs,  Polyphcmcs,  sphynxes,  or 
fawns?  But  if  the  virtues  and  vices,  which 
are  sometimes  pretended  to  be  represented 
under  such  draughts,  were  given  us  by  the 
painter  in  the  characters  of  real  life,  and 
the  persons  of  men  and  women  whose 
actions  have  rendered  them  laudable  or 
infamous,  we  should  not  see  a  good  history- 
piece  without  receiving  an  instructive  lec- 
ture. There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this 
truth,  than  the  testimony  of  every  reason- 
able creature  who  has  seen  the  cartoons  in 
her  majesty's  gallery  at  Hampton-court. 
These  are  representations  of  no  less  acti<  >ns 
than  those  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  and  his 
apostles.  As  I  now  sit  and  recollect  the 
warm  images  which  the  admirable  Raphael 
has  raised,  it  is  impossible  even  from  the 
faint  traces  in  one's  memory  of  what  one  has 
not  seen  these  two  years,  to  be  unmoved  at 
the  horror  and  reverence  which  appear  in 
the  whole  assembly  when  the  mercenary 
man  fell  down  dead;  at  the  amazement  of 
the  man  born  blind,  when  he  first  receives 
sight;  or  at  the  graceless  indignation  of  the 
sorcerer,  when  he  is  struck  blind.  The 
lame  when  they  first  find  strength  in  their 
feet,  stand  doubtful  of  their  new  vigour. 
The  heavenly  apostles  appear  acting  these 
great  things  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  in- 
firmities which  they  relieve,  but  no  value 
of  themselves  who  administer  to  their 
weakness.  They  know  themselves  to  be 
but  instruments;  and  the  generous  distress 
they  are  painted  in  when  divine  honours 
are  offcreci  to  them,  is  a  representation  in 
the  most  exquisite  degree  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  When  St.  Paul  is  preaching  to 
the  Athenians,  with  what  wonderful  art 
are  almost  all  the  different  tempers  of  man- 
kind represented  in  that  elegant  audience? 
You  see  one  credulous  of  all  that  is  said; 
another  wrapt  up  in  deep  suspense;  another 
saying,  there  is  some  reason  in  what  he 
says;  another  angry  that  the  apostle  de- 
stroys a  favourite  opinion  which  he  is 
unwilling  to  give  up;  another  wholly  con- 
vinced, and  holding  out  his  hands  in  rapture; 
while  the  generality  attend,  and  wait  for 
the  opinion  of  those  who  are  of  leading 
characters  in  the  assembly.  I  will  not  pre- 
tend so  much  as  to  mention  that  chart  on 
which  is  drawn  the  appearance  of  our 
blessed  Lord  after  his  resurrection.  Pre- 
sent authority,  late  sufferings,  humility  and 
majesty,  despotic  command,  and  divine 
love,  arc  at  once  seated  in  his  celestial 


[No.  826. 

aspect.  The  figures  of  the  eleven  apostles 
are  all  in  the  same  passion  of  admiration, 
but  discover  it  differently  according  to  their 
character.  Peter  receives  his  master's 
orders  on  his  knees,  with  an  admiration 
mixed  with  a  more  particular  attention: 
the  two  next  with  a  more  open  ecstasy, 
though  still  constrained  by  an  awe  of  the 
divine  presence.  The  beloved  disciple, 
whom  I  take  to  be  the  right  of  the  two  first 
figures,  has  in  his  countenance  wonder 
drowned  in  love;  and  the  last  personage, 
whose  back  is  towards  the  spectators, 
and  his  side  towards  the  presence,  one 
would  fancy  to  be  St.  Thomas  as  abashed 
by  the  conscience  of  his  former  diffidence; 
which  perplexed  concern  it  is  possible 
Raphael  thought  too  hard  a  task  to  draw, 
but  by  this  acknowledgment  of  the  diffi- 
culty to  describe  it. 

The  whole  work  is  an  exercise  of  the 
highest  piety  in  the  painter;  and  all  the 
touches  of  a  religious  mind  are  expressed 
in  a  manner  much  more  forcible  than  can 
possibly  be  performed  by  the  most  moving 
eloquence.  These  invaluable  pieces  are 
very  justly  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  and 
most  pious  sovereign  in  the  world,  and  can- 
not be  the  frequent  object  of  every  one  at 
their  own  leisure:  but  as  an  engraver  is  to 
the  painter  what  a  printer  is  to  the  author, 
it  Is  worthy  her  majesty's  name  that  she 
has  encouraged  that  noble  artist  Monsieur 
Dorigny,  to  publish  these  works cf  Raphael. 
We  nave  of  this  gentleman  a  piece  of  the 
Transfiguration,  which,  I  think,  is  held  a 
work  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Methinks  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  our 
people  of  condition,  after  their  large  boun- 
ties to  foreigners  of  no  name  or  merit, 
should  thev  overlook  this  occasion  of  ha\  - 
ing  for  a  trifling  subscription,  a  work  which 
it  is  imjKissible  for  a  man  of  sense  to  be- 
hold, without  being  warmed  with  the  noblest 
sentiments  that  can  be  inspired  by  love, 
admiration,  compassion,  contempt  of  this 
world,  and  expectation  of  a  l>etter. 

It  is  certainly  the  greatest  homur  we  can 
do  our  country,  to  distinguish  strangers  of 
merit  who  apply  to  us  with  modesty  and 
diffidence  which  generally  accompanies  me- 
rit. No  opportunity  of  this  kind  oogttt  to 
be  neglected:;  and  a  modest  behaviour  should 
alarm  us  to  examine  whether  we  do  n<t  lose 
something  excellent  under  that  disadvantage 
in  the  possessor  of  that  quality.  My  skill 
in  paintings,  where  one  is  not  directed  by 
the  passion  of  the  pictures,  is  so  inconsider- 
able, that  I  am  in  very  great  perplexity 
when  I  offer  to  speak  of  any  performances 
of  painters  of  landscapes,  buildings,  or  sin- 
gle figures.  This  makes  me  at  a  loss  how 
to  mention  the  pieces  which  Mr.  Boul  ex- 
poses to  sale  by  auction  on  Wednesday  next 
in  Chandos  Street:  but  having  heard  him 
commended  by  those  who  have  bought  •  : 
him  heretofore,  for  great  integrity  m  his 
dealing,  and  overheard  him  himself  f  though 
a  laudable  painter)  say,  nothing  of  hi-  own 
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_i  fit  to  come  into  the  room  with  those  he 
had  to  sell,  I  feared  I  should  lose  an  occa- 
sion of  serving  a  man  of  worth,  in  omitting 
to  speak  of  his  auction.  T. 


No.  227.]    Tunday,  November  20,  1711. 

O  u-i  •■;      ri  vmSm  }  Ti  •  htth;  ;  ow%  v  r  *  .  -.  u  • . ,  ; 
Ta»  OaiTar  «*  -  'u;  n,  iMi:i  iM  aUrvpsa 
X:  ti(  T »<  j«»»*f  r»iiri»£jTai  OA.wt(  o  ypixivf. 
K'ia  /•«  vtjairw,  ra  j  i         TUr  alv  titvitii. 

7TUoer.  Idyl.  iii.  2. 

Wretch  thai  I  am !  ah.  whither  .hall  I  go? 
Will  you  not  hear  me.  nor  regard  my  woe  1 
III  atrip,  and  throw  me  from  yon  rock  so  high. 
Where  Olpi«  «it«  to  wateh  the  acaly  fry. 
Phould  I  he  drownM.  or  Vapc  with  life  away. 
If  cur  d  of  love,  yo«.  tyrant,  would  be  gay.— P. 


Iw  my  last  Thursday's  paper,  I  made 
mention  of  a  place  called  the  Lover's 
Leap,  which  I  find  has  raised  a  great  cu- 
riosity among  several  of  my  correspondents. 
I  there  told  them  that  this  leap  was  used  to 
be  taken  from  a  promontory  of  Leucas. 
This  Leucas  was  formerlv  a  part  of  Acar- 
nania,  being  joined  to  it  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,  which  the  sea  has  by  length  of  time 
overflowed  and  washed  away;  so  that  at 
present  Leucas  is  divided  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  is  a  little  island  in  the  Ionian  sea. 
The  promontory  of  this  island,  from  whence 
the  lover  took  his  leap,  was  formerly  call- 
ed Leucate.  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to 
know  both  the  island  and  the  promontory 
by  their  modern  titles,  he  will  find  in  his 
map  the  ancient  island  of  Leucas  under  the 
name  of  St.  Mauro,  and  the  ancient  pro- 
montory of  Leucate  under  the  name  of 
the  Cape  of  St.  Mauro. 

Since  I  am  engaged  thus  far  in  antiquity, 
I  must  observe  that  Theocritus  in  the 
motto  prefixed  to  my  paper,  describes  one 
of  his  despairing  shepherds  addressing  him- 
self to  his  mistress  after  the  following  man- 
ner: ■  Alas!  what  will  become  of  me? 
Wretch  that  I  am!  Will  you  not  hear  me? 
Pll  throw  off  my  clothes  and  take  a  leap 
into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  is  so  much 
frequented  by  Olpis  the  fisherman.  And 
though  I  should  escape  with  my  life,  I 
know  you  will  be  pleased  with  it.'  I  shall 
leave  it  with  the  critics  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  place,  which  this  shepherd  so 
particularly  points  out,  was  not  the  above- 
mentioned  Leucate,  or  at  least  some  other 
lover's  leap,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
had  the  same  effect.  I  cannot  believe,  as 
all  the  interpreters  do,  that  the  shepherd 
means  nothing  farther  here  than  that  he 
would  drown  himself,  since  he  represents 
the  issue  of  his  leap  as  doubtful,  by  adding, 
that  if  he  should  escape  with  his  life,  he 
knows  his  mistress  would  be  pleased  with 
it:  which  is  according  to  our  interpreta- 
tion, that  she  would  rejoice  any  way  to  get 
rid  of  a  lover  who  was  so  troublesome  to  her. 

After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  present 
my  reader  with  some  letters  which  I  have 


received  upon  this  subject  The  first  is  sent 
me  by  a  physician. 


'Mr.  Spectator,— The  lover's  leap, 
which  you  mention  in  your  223d  paper, 
was  generally,  I  believe,,  a  very  effectual 
cure  for  love,  and  not  only  for  love,  but 
for  all  other  evils.  In  short,  sir,  I  am  afraid 
it  was  such  a  leap  as  that  which  Hero  took 
to  get  rid  of  her  passion  for  Leander.  A 
man  is  in  no  danger  of  breaking  his  heart, 
who  breaks  his  neck  to  prevent  it  I  know 
very  well  the  wonders  which  antient  au- 
thors relate  concerning  this  leap;  and  in 
particular,  that  very  many  persons  who 
tried  it,  escaped  not  only  with  their  lives, 
but  their  limbs.  If  by  this  means  they  got 
rid  of  their  love,  though  it  may  in  part  be 
ascribed  to  the  reasons  you  give  for  it;  why 
may  we  not  suppose  that  the  cold  bath, 
into  which  they  plunged  themselves,  had 
also  some  share  in  their  cure?  A  leap  into 
the  sea,  or  into  any  creek  of  salt  waters,  very 
often  gives  a  new  motion  to  the  spirits,  and 
a  new  turn  to  the  blood:  for  which  reason 
we  prescribe  it  in  distempers  which  no 
other  medicine  will  reach.  I  could  pro- 
duce a  quotation  out  of  a  very  venerable 
author,  in  which  the  frenay  produced  by 
love  is  compared  to  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog.  But  as  this 
comparison  is  a  little  too  coarse  for  your 
paper,  and  might  look  as  if  it  were  cited  to 
ridicule  the  author  who  has  made  use  of  it; 
I  shall  only  hint  at  it,  and  desire  you  to  con- 
sider whether,  if  the  frenzy  produced  by 
these  two  different  causes  be  of  the  same 
nature,  it  may  not  verv  properly  be  cured 
by  the  same  means.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  and  well-wisher, 

'/ESCULAPIUS.' 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  young  wo- 
man crossed  in  love.  My  story  is  very  long 
and  melancholy.  To  give  you  the  heads  of 
it,  a  young  gentleman,  after  having  made 
his  applications  to  me  for  three  years  to- 

§ ether,  and  filled  my  head  with  a  thousand 
reams  of  happiness,  some  few  davs  since 
married  another.  Pray  tell  me  in  what  part 
of  the  world  vour  promontory  lies,  which 
you  call  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  whether 
one  may  go  to  it  by  land?  But,  alas!  I  am 
afraid  it  has  lost  its  virtue,  and  that  a  wo- 
man of  our  times  would  find  no  more  relief 
in  taking  such  a  leap,  than  in  singing  a 
hymn  to  Venus.  So  that  I  must  cry  out  with 
Dido,  in  Dryden's  Virgil: 

Ah  I  cruel  hear'n,  that  made  no  care  for  love! 

1  Your  disconsolate  servant, 

■  ATHENAIS.' 

•Mister  Spictatur, — Mv  heart  is  so 
full  of  lofes  and  passions  for  Mrs.  Gwini- 
frid,  and  she  is  so  pettish  and  overrun  with 
cholers  against  me,  that  if  I  had  the  good 
happiness  to  have  my  dwelling  (which  is 
placed  by  mv  crete-cranfather  upon  the 
pottom  of  an  hill)  no  farther  distance  but 
twenty  mile  from  the  Lofer's  Leap,  I  would 
indeed  endeafour  to  preak  my  neck  upon 
it  on  purpose.   Now,  good  Mr.  ' 
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of  Crete  Pritaln,  you  must  know  it,  there 
is  in  Caernarvonshire  a  very  pig  mountain, 
theclory  of  all  Wales,  which  is  named  Pcn- 
mainmaure,  and  you  must  also  know,  it  is 
no  crete  journey  on  foot  from  me;  but  t In- 
road is  stony  and  bad  for  shooes.  Now, 
there  is  upon  the  forehead  of  this  mountain 
a  very  high  rock,  (like  a  parish  steeple) 
that  cometh  a  huge  deal  over  the  sea;  so 
when  I  am  in  my  melancholies,  and  I  do 
throw  myself  from  it,  I  do  tesirc  my  fery 
good  friend  to  tell  me  in  his  Snictatur,  if  I 
shall  be  cure  of  my  gricfous  lofes;  for  there 
is  the  sea  clear  as  class,  and  as  creen  as  the 
leek.    Then  likewise  if  I  be  drown  and 

{>reak  my  neck,  if  Mrs.  Gwinifrid  will  not 
ofe  me  afterwards.  Pray  be  speedy  in 
your  answers,  for  I  am  in  crete  haste,  and 
it  is  my  tcsires  to  do  my  business  without 
loss  of  time.  I  remain  with  cordial  affec- 
tions, vonr  ever  lofintr  friend, 

« DAVYTH  AP  SHENKYN. 

4  P.  S.  My  law-suits  have  prought  me  to 
London,  put  I  have  lost  my  causes;  and  so 
have  made  my  resolutions  to  go  down  and 
leap  before  the  frosts  begin;  for  I  am  apt  to 
take  colds. ' 

Ridicule,  perhaps,  is  a  better  expedient 
against  love  than  sober  advice,  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  Hudibras  and  Don  Quixote 
may  be  as  effectual  to  cure  the  extrava- 
gances of  this  passion,  as  any  of  the  old  phi- 
losophers. I  shall  therefore  publish  very 
speedily  the  translation  of  a  little  Greek 
manuscript,  which  is  sent  me  by  a  learned 
friend.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  piece  of 
those  records  which  were  kept  in  trie  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  that  stood  upon  the  promon- 
tory of  Leucatc,  The  reader  will  find  it  to 
be  a  summary  account  of  several  persons 
who  tried  the  lover's  leap,  and  of  the  suc- 
cess they  found  in  it.  As  there  seem  to  be 
in  it  some  anachronisms,  and  deviations 
from  the  ancient  orthography,  I  am  not 
wholly  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  authentic, 
and  not  rather  the  production  of  one  of  those 
Grecian  sophisters,  who  have  imposed  upon 
the  world  several  spurious  works  of  this 
nature.  I  speak  this  by  way  of  precaution, 
because  I  know  there  arc  several  writers  of 
uncommon  erudition,  who  would  not  fail  to 
expose  my  ignorance,  if  they  caught  me 
tripping  in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment 
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Pcreunciatorum  ftigito,  nam  cnrnilu*  idem  eat. 

Hot  Lib  i.  Rp.  xviii.  00. 
TV  inquisitive  will  blab;  from  each  refrain  ; 
Their  leaky  can  bo  secret  can  retain  Skard. 

There  is  a  creature  who  has  all  the  or- 
gans of  speech,  a  tolerable  good  capacity 
for  conceiving  what  is  said  to  it,  together 
with  a  pretty  proper  behaviour  in  all  the 
occurrences  of  common  life;  but  naturally 
very  vacant  of  thought  in  itself,  and  there- 
fore forced  to  apply  itself  to  foreign  assis- 


tances. Of  this  make  is  that  man  who  Is 
very  inquisitive.  You  may  often  observe, 
that  though  he  speaks  as  gcxxl  sense  as  any 
man  upon  any  thing  with  which  he  is  well 
acquainted,  he  cannot  trust  to  the  range  of 
his  own  fancy  to  entertain  himself  upon  that 
foundation,  But  goes  on  still  to  new  inqui- 
ries. Thus,  though  you  know  he  is  fit  for 
the  most  polite  conversation,  you  shall  see 
him  very  well  contented  to  sit  by  a  jockey, 
giving  an  account  of  the  many  revolutions 
in  his  horse's  health,  what  potion  he  made 
him  take,  how  that  agreed  with  him,  how 
afterwards  he  came  to  his  stomach  and  his 
exercise,  or  any  the  like  impertinence;  and 
be  as  well  pleased  as  if  you  talked  to  him 
on  the  most  important  truths.  This  humour 
is  far  from  making  a  man  unhappy,  though 
it  may  subject  him  to  raillery;  for  he  gene- 
rally falls  in  with  a  person  who  seems  to  be 
born  for  him,  which  is  your  talkative  fel- 
low. It  is  so  ordered,  that  there  is  a  secret 
bent,  as  natural  as  the  meeting  of  different 
sexes,  in  these  two  characters,  to  supply 
each  other's  wants.  I  had  the  honour  the 
other  dav  to  sit  in  a  public  room,  and  saw 
an  inquisitive  man  look  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction upon  the  approach  of  one  of  these 
talkers.  The  man  of  ready  utterance  tat 
down  by  him,  and  rubbing  his  head,  leaning 
on  his  arm,  and  making  an  uneasy  counte- 
nance, he  began;  *  There  is  no  manner  of 
news  to-day.  I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  me,  but  I  slept  very  ill  last  night; 
whether  I  caught  cold  or  no,  I  know  not, 
but  I  fancy  I  do  not  wear  shoes  thick 
enough  for  the  weather,  and  I  have  coughed 
all  this  week.  It  must  be  so,  for  the  custom 
of  washing  my  head  winter  and  summer 
with  cold  water,  prevents  any  injury  from 
the  season  entering  that  way:  so  it  must 
come  in  at  my  feet;  but  I  take  no  notice  of 
it :  as  it  comes  so  it  goes.  Most  of  our  evils 
proceed  from  too  much  tenderness;  and  cur 
faces  are  naturally  as  little  able  to  resist  the 
cold  as  other  parts.  The  Indian  answered 
\  ery  well  to  an  European,  who  asked  him 
how  he  could  go  naked,  "I  am  all  face 

I  observed  this  discourse  was  as  welcome 
to  my  general  inquirer  as  any  other  of  more 
consequence  could  have  been ;  but  somebody 
callingour  talker  toanother  part  of  the  room, 
the  inquirer  told  the  next  man  who  sat  I 
him,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one,  who  was  just 
gone  from  him,  used  to  wash  his  head  in 
cold  water  every  morning;  and  so  repeated 
almost  verbatim  all  that  had  been  said  to 
him.    The  truth  is,  the  inquisitive  are  the 
funnels  of  conversation:  they  do  not  take  in 
any  thing  for  their  own  use,  but  merely  to 
pass  it  to  another.    They  arc  the  channels 
through  which  all  the  good  and  evil  that  is 
spoken  in  town  are  conveyed.   Such  as  are 
offended  at  them,  or  think  they  suffer  by 
their  behaviour,  may  themselves  mend  that 
inconvenience;  for  thev  are  not  a  malicious 
people,  and  if  you  will  supply  them,  you 
may  contradict  any  thing  they  have  said 
before  by  their  own  mouths.  A  farther  ac- 
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count  of  a  thing  Is  one  of  the  gritefullcst 
goods  that  can  arrive  to  them ;  and  it  is  sel- 
dom that  they  are  more  particular  than  to 
say,  *  The  town  will  have  it,  or  I  have  it 
from  a  good  hand;'  so  that  there  is  room  for 
the  town  to  know  the  matter  more  particu- 
larly, and  for  a  better  hand  to  contradict 
what  was  said  by  a  good  one. 

I  have  not  known  this  humour  more  ridi- 
culous than  in  a  father,  who  has  been  ear- 
nestly solicitous  to  have  an  account  how  his 
son  has  passed  his  leisure  hours;  if  it  be  in 
a  way  thoroughly  insignificant,  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  joy  than  an  inquirer  discovers 
in  seeing  him  follow  so  hopefully  his  own 
steps.  But  this  humour  among  men  is  most 
pleasant  when  they  are  saying  something 
which  is  not  wholly  proper  for  a  third  per- 
son to  hear,  and  yet  is  in  itself  indifferent 
The  other  day  there  came  in  a  well-dressed 
young  fellow,  and  two  gentlemen  of  this 
species  immediately  fell  a  whispering- his 
I>edigree.  I  could  overhear,  by  breaks, 
'  She  was  his  aunt ;'  then  an  answer,  *  Ay, 
she  was  of  the  mother's  side;'  then  again  in 
a  little  lower  voice,  '  His  father  wore  gene- 
rally a  darker  wig;*  answer,  'Not  much, 
but  this  gentleman  wears  higher  heels  to 
his  shoes. ' 

As  the  inquisitive,  in  my  opinion,  arc  such 
merely  from  a  vacancy  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations there  is  nothing  methinks  so  dan- 
gerous as  to  communicate  secrets  to  them; 
for  the  same  temper  of  inquiry  makes  them 
as  impertinently  communicative:  but  no 
man.  though  he  converses  with  them,  need 
put  himself  in  their  power,  for  they  will  be 
contented  with  matters  of  less  moment  as 
welL  When  there  is  fuel  enough,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  is. — Thus  the  ends  of  sen- 
tences in  the  newspapers,  as,  1  This  wants 
confirmation,' — 4  This  occasions  many  spe- 
culations,* and  'Time  will  discover  the 
event,'  are  read  by  them,  and  considered 
not  as  mere  expletives. 

One  may  sec  now  and  then  this  humour 
accompanied  with  an  insatiable  desire  of 
knowing  what  passes,  without  turning  it  to 
any  use  in  the  world  but  merely  their  own 
entertainment.  A  mind  which  is  gratified 
this  way  is  adapted  to  humour  and  plea- 
santry, and  formed  for  an  unconcerned  cha- 
racter in  the  world :  and  like  mvself  to  be  a 
mere  Spectator.  This  curiosity,  without 
malice  or  self-interest,  lays  up  in  the  ima- 
gination a  magazine  of  circumstances  which 
cannot  but  entertain  when  they  arc  produced 
in  conversation.  If  one  were  to  know,  from 
the  man  of  the  first  quality  to  the  meanest 
servant,  the  different  intrigues,  sentiments, 
pleasures,  and  interests  of  mankind,  would 
Jt  not  be  the  most  pleasing  entertainment 
.ma^inable  to  enjoy  so  constant  a  farce,  as 
the  observing  mankind  much  more  different 
from  themselves  in  their  secret  thoughts 
and  public  actions,  than  in  their  night-caps 
and  long  periwigs? 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Plutarch  tells  us, 


that  Caius  Gracchus,  the  Roman,  was  fre- 
quently hurried  by  his  passion  into  so  loud 
and  tumultuous  a  way  of  speaking,  and  so 
strained  his  voice  as  not  to  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed. To  remedy  this  excess,  he  had  an 
ingenious  servant,  by  name  Licinius,  always 
attending  him  with  a  pitch-pipe,  or  instru- 
ment to  regulate  the  voice;  who,  whenever 
he  heard  his  master  begin  to  be  high,  im- 
mediately touched  a  soft  note,  at  which  'tis 
said,  Caius  would  presently  abate  and  grow 
calm. 

4  Upon  recollecting  this  story,  I  have  fre- 
quently wondered  that  this  useful  instru- 
ment should  have  been  so  long  discontinued, 
especially  since  we  find  that  tnis  good  office 
of  Licinius  has  preserved  his  memory  for 
many  hundred  years,  which,  methinks, 
should  have  encouraged  some  one  to  have 
revived  it,  if  not  for  the  public  good,  yet 
for  his  own  credit  It  may  tie  objected,  that 
our  loud  talkers  arc  so  fond  of  their  awn 
noise,  that  they  would  not  take  it  well  to  be 
checked  by  their  servants.  But  granting 
this  to  be  true,  surely  any  of  their  hearers 
have  a  very  good  title  to  "play  a  soft  note  in 
their  own  defence.  To  be  short,  no  Lici- 
nius appearing,  and  the  noise  increasing,  I 
was  resolved  to  give  this  late  long  vacation 
to  the  good  of  my  country;  and  I  have  at 
length  bv  the  assistance  of  an  ingenious 
artist  (who  works  for  the  Royal  Society,) 
almost  completed  my  design,  and  shall  be 
ready  in  a  snort  time  to  furnish  the  public 
with  what  number  of  these  instruments 
they  please,  cither  to  lodge  at  coffee-houses, 
or  carry  for  their  own  private  use.  In  the 
mean  time  I  shall  pav  that  respect  to  seve- 
ral gentlemen,  who  I  know  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  offending  against  this  instrument,  to 
give  them  notice  of  it  by  private  letters,  in 
which  I  shall  only  write,  "  Get  a  Licinius." 

'  I  should  now  "trouble  you  no  longer,  but 
that  I  must  not  conclude  without  desiring 
ycu  to  accept  one  of  these  pipes,  which 
shall  be  left  for  you  with  Buckley;  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  serviceable  to  you, 
since  as  you  are  silent  yourself,  you  arc 
most  open  to  the  insults  of  the  noisv.  I  am, 
sir,  &c  W.  B.' 

*  I  had  almost  forgot  to  inform  you,  that 
as  an  improvement  in  this  instrument,  there 
will  be  a  particular  note,  which  I  call  a 
hush-note;  and  this  is  to  be  made  use  of 
against  a  long  story,  swearing,  obsceneness, 
and  the  like. 

T. 
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 Spirit  ndhuc  amor, 

Vivuntque  rommiwi  calorvi 

JEoUk  fUlibiiN  puellie.— Ilor.  Lib.  4.  Od.  ix.  10. 
\or  Pnppho'n  amorous  flame*  decay. 
Her  living  mnp  preserve  their  rharminr  art. 
Her  verse  still  breathe*  the  pactions  of  her  heart. 

Francis. 

Among  the  many  famcus  pieces  of  an- 
tiquity which  arc  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome, 
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there  is  the  trunk  of  a  statue  which  has  lost 
the  arms,  legs,  and  head;  but  discovers  such 
an  exquisite  workmanship  in  what  remains 
of  it,  that  Michael  Angelo  declared  he  had 
learned  his  whole  art  from  it  Indeed  he 
studied  it  so  attentively,  that  he  made  most 
of  his  statues,  and  even  his  pictures,  in  that 
gusto,  to  make  use  of  the  Italian  phrase: 
for  which  reason  this  maimed  statue  is  still 
called  Michael  Angelo's  school. 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  which  I  design 
for  the  subject  of  this  paper,  is  in  as  great 
reputation  among  the  poets  and  critics,  as 
the  mutilated  figure  above-mentioned  is 
among  the  statuaries  and  painters.  Several 
of  our  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Dryden  in  par- 
ticular, seem' very  often  to  have  copied  after 
it  iif  their  dramatic  writings,  and  in  their 
poems  upon  love. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  occasion 
of  this  ode,  the  English  reader  will  enter 
into  the  beauties  of  it,  if  he  supposes  it  to 
have  been  written  in  the  person  of  a  lover 
sitting  by  his  mistress.  I  shall  set  to  view 
three  different  copies  of  this  beautiful  ori- 
ginal; the  first  is  a  translation  by  Catullus, 
the  second  by  Monsieur  Boileau,  and  the 
last  by  a  gentleman  whose  translation  of 
the  Hymn  to  Venus  has  been  so  deservedly 
admired  • 

AD  LE8BIAM. 

[lie  mi  p*r  use  dtp  ridrtur, 
,  rift  est.  ruperare  drees, 
i  ,edms  adtrrsu*  identidem  U 

it 


The  reader  will  see  that  this  is  rather 
an  imitation  than  a  translation.  The  cir- 
cumstances do  not  lie  so  thick  together, 
and  follow  one  another  with  that  vehe- 
mence and  emotion  as  in  the  original  In 
short,  Monsieur  Boileau  has  given  us  all 
the  poetry,  but  not  all  the  passion  of  this 
famous  fragment  I  shall,  in  the  last  place, 
present  my  reader  with  the  English  " 

Blest  u  th*  immortal  gods  it  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thea. 
And  hear*  and        lh«^  all  the  w  hilo 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

TV  at  this  deprivM  my  tool  of  rest. 
And  raisd  «i<th  tumult*  in  my  breast; 
For  white  I  gax'd,  in  trai 
My  breath  wa*  gone,  my 

My  booom  glow'd :  the  subtle  1 
Ban  quick  through  all  my  vital  tYamc ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung; 
My  tars  with  hollow  i 


Jhilrt  ridsnlfm  ;  misers  quod  omnii 
JSriptl  nmw  wJAi :  nam  timiU  Is, 
I^jkta,  adtpcii,  nihil  sst  super  n\l 

Quod  loquar 

'  Unui*  tub  a  rim 
tonit*  $nopU 
i :  gemin*  ttfitntnr 

Lurnina  ntttt. 

My  learned  reader  will  know  very  well 
the  reason  why  one  of  these  verses  is  printed 
in  Roman  letter;  and  if  he  compares  this 
translation  with  the  original,  will  find  that 
the  three  first  stanzas  arc  rendered  almost 
word  for  word,  and  not  only  with  the  same 
elegance,  but,  with  the  same  short  turn  of 
expression  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
Greek,  and  so  peculiar  to  the  Sapphic  ode. 
I  cannot  imagine  for  what  reason  Madam 
Dacier  has  told  us,  that  this  ode  of  Sappho 
is  preserved  entire  in  Longinus,  since  it  is 
manifest  to  any  one  who  looks  into  that 
author's  quotation  of  it,  that  there  must  at 
least  have  been  another  stanza,  which  is  not 
transmitted  to  us. 

The  second  translation  of  this  fragment 
which  I  shall  here  cite,  is  that  of  Monsieur 
Boileau. 


Iletiwui1  qui  pri't  de  tnj,  pour  to!  1 
Qui  Joint  da  plainir  de  t'entendre  i 
Qui  le  vnit  qticlqu.-foia  douwmcnt  lul ' 
Lea  dicux,  dans  son  bonheur,  peuvent-ils  I'egaler  7 

Je  sens  de  veine  en  reine  une  subtile  flammo 
rir  par  lout  nion  corps,  si-tot  que  Je  te  vols 
nni  lea  doui  transports,  on  s'e«nru  mon  an 
'  i  trouver  de  Inngue,  ni  de  voix. 


In  dewy  damps  my  Hmhs  ware  chill'd; 
My  blood  with  e«nUe  horrors  Ihrill'd; 
Mv  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play ; 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  dy'd  away. 

Instead  of  giving  any  character  of  this 
last  translation,  I  shall  desire  my  learned 
reader  to  look  into  the  criticisms  which 
Longinus  has  made  upon  the  original.  By 
that  means  he  will  know  to  which  of  the 
translations  he  ought  to  give  the  preference. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  this  translation  is 
written  in  the  very  spirit  of  Sappho,  and 
as  near  the  Greek  as  the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage will  possibly  suffer. 

Longinus  has  observed,  that  this  descrip- 
tion oflove  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of 
nature,  and  that  all  the  circumstances, 
which  follow  one  another  in  such  a  hurry 
of  sentiments,  notwithstanding  they  appear 
repugnant  to  each  other,  are  really  such  as 
happen  in  the  frenzies  of  love. 

I  wonder,  that  not  one  of  the  critics  or 
editors,  through  whose  hands  this  ode  has 
passed,  has  taken  occasion  from  it  to  men- 
tion a  circumstance  related  by  Plutarch. 
That  author,  in  the  famous  story  of  Antio- 
chus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Stratonice,  his 
mother-in-law,  (and  not  daring  to  discover 
his  passion,)  pretended  to  be  confined  to 
his  bed  by  sickness,  tells  us,  that  Erasis- 
tratus,  the  physician,  found  out  the  nature 
of  his  distemper  by  those  symptoms  of  love 
which  he  had  learnt  from  Sappho  s  writ- 
ings. Stratonice  was  in  the  room  of  the 
love-sick  prince,  when  these  symptoms 
discovered  themselves  to  his  physician;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  they  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  Sapnho  here  de- 
scribes in  a  lover  sitting  by  his  mistress. 
The  story  of  Antiochus  is  so  well  known, 
that  I  need  not  add  the  sequel  of  it,  wl 
has  no  relation  to  my  present  subject 
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Hnminea  fl  Aeo»  nulla  rr  prnpriua  aecedunl,  quam 
■aliitrm  hotninibui  dn ndo  —  Tull. 

Men  rrwmbte  thr  gndii  in  nothing  to  much  aa  in 
doing  food  to  their  fellow-creaturea. 

Human  nature  appears  a  very  deformed, 
or  a  very  beautiful  object,  according  to  the 
different  lights  in  which  it  is  viewed.  When 
we  see  men  of  inflamed  passions,  or  of 
wicked  designs,  tearing  one  another  to 
pieces  by  open  violence,  or  undermining 
each  other  by  secret  treachery;  when  we 
observe  base  and  narrow  ends  pursued  by 
ignominious  and  dishonest  means;  when 
we  behold  men  mixed  in  society  as  if  it 
were  for  the  destruction  of  it;  we  are  even 
ashamed  of  our  species,  and  out  of  humour 
with  our  own  being.  But  in  another  light, 
when  we  behold  them  mild,  good,  and  be- 
nevolent, full  of  a  generous  regard  for  the 
public  prosperity,  compassionating  each 
other's  distresses,  and  relieving  each  other's 
wants,  we  can  hardly  believe  they  are 
creatures  of  the  same  kind.  In  this  view 
they  appear  gods  to  each  other,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  noblest  power,  that  of  doing 
good;  and  the  greatest  compliment  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  make  to  our  own  being, 
,  has  been  by  calling  this  disposition  of  mind 
humanity.  We  cannot  but  observe  a  plea- 
sure arising  in  our  own  breast  upon  the 
seeing  or  hearing  of  a  generous  action,  even 
when  we  are  wholly  disinterested  in  it  I 
cannot  give  a  more  proper  instance  of  this, 
than  by  a  letter  from  Pliny,  in  which  he 
recommends  a  friend  in  the  most  handsome 
•manner,  and  methinks  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  know  the  success  of  this  epistle, 
though  each  Party  concerned  in  it  has  been 
so  many  honored  years  in  his  grave. 

1  To  Maximut. 

• 

'What  I  should  gladly  do  for  any  friend 
of  yours,  I  think  I  may  now  with  confidence 
request  for  a  friend  of  mine.  Arrianus  Ma- 
tunus  is  the  most  considerable  man  of  his 
country:  when  I  call  him  so,  I  do  not  speak 
with  relation  to  his  fortune,  though  that  is 
very  plentiful,  but  to  his  integrity,  justice, 
gravity,  and  prudence;  his  advice  is  useful 
to  me  in  business,  and  his  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  learning.  His  fidelity,  truth,  and 
good  understanding  arc  very  great;  besides 
this  be  loves  me  as  you  do,  than  which,  I 
cannot  say  any  thing  that  signifies  a  warmer 
affection.  He  has  nothing  that's  aspiring; 
and,  though  he  might  rise  to  the  highest 
order  of  nobility,  he  keeps  himself  in  an 
inferior  rank :  yet  I  think  myself  bound  to 
use  my  endeavours  to  serve  and  promote 
him;  and  would  therefore  find  the  means 
of  adding  something  to  his  honours  while 
he  neither  expects  nor  knows  it,  nav, 
though  he  should  refuse  it.  Something,  in 
short,  I  would  have  for  him,  that  may  be 
honourable,  but  not  troublesome;  and  I  en- 
treat that  you  will  procure  him  the  first 
thing  of  this  kind  that  offers,  by  which  you  | 


will  not  only  oblige  me,  but  him  also;  for 
though  he  does  not  covet  it,  I  know  he  will 
be  as  grateful  in  acknowledging  your  favour 
as  if  he  had  asked  it. ' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — The  reflections  in 
some  of  your  papers  on  the  servile  manner 
of  education  now  in  use,  have  given  birth 
to  an  ambition,  which,  unless  you  discoun- 
tenance it,  will,  I  doubt,  engage  me  in  a 
very  difficult,  though  not  ungrateful  adven- 
ture. I  am  about  to  undertake,  for  the  sake 
of  the  British  youth,  to  instruct  them  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  most  dangerous 
page  in  Virgil  or  Homer  may  be  read  by 
them  with  much  pleasure,  and  with  per- 
fect safety  to  their  persons. 

'  Could  I  prevail  so  far  as  to  be  honoured 
with  the  protection  of  some  few  of  them, 
(for  I  am  not  hero  enough  to  rescue  many,) 
mv  design  is  to  retire  with  them  to  an  agree- 
able solitude,  though  within  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  city,  for  the  convenience  of  their 
being  instructed  in  music,  dancing,  drawing, 
designing,  or  any  other  such  accomplish- 
ments, which  it  is  conceived  may  make  as  \ 
proper  diversions  f<  r  them,  and  almost  as 
pleasant,  as  the  little  sordid  games  which 
dirty  school-boys  are  so  much  delighted 
with.  It  mav  easily  be  imagined,  how  such 
a  prettv  society,  conversing  with  none  be- 
neath themselves,  and  sometimes  admit- 
ted, as  perhaps  not  unentcrtaining  parties, 
amongst  better  company,  commended  and 
caressed  for  their  little  performances,  and 
turned  by  such  conversations  to  a  certain 
gallantry  of  soul,  might  be  brought  early 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  polite 
English  writers.  This  having  given  them 
some  tolerable  taste  of  books,  they  would 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  Latin 
tongue  bv  methods  far  easier  than  those  in 
Lilly,  with  as  little  difficulty  or  reluctance 
as  voung  ladies  learn  to  speak  French,  or 
to  sing  Italian  operas.  When  they  had  ad- 
vanced thus  far,  it  would  be  time  to  form 
their  taste  something  more  exactly.  One 
that  had  any  true  relish  of  fine  writing, 
might  with  great  pleasure  both  to  himself 
and  them,  run  over  together  with  them  the 
best  Roman  historians,  poets,  and  orators, 
and  point  out  their  more  remarkable  beau- 
tics,  give  them  a  short  scheme  of  chrono- 
logy, a  little  view  of  geography,  medals, 
astronomy,  or  what  else  might  best  feed 
the  busy  inquisitive  humour  so  natural  to 
that  age.  Such  of  them  as  had  the  least 
spark  of  genius,  when  it  was  once  awakened 
by  the  shining  thoughts  and  great  senti- 
ments of  those  admired  writers,  could  not, 
I  believe,  be  casilv  withheld  from  attempt- 
ing that  more  difficult  sister  language, 
whose  exalted  beauties  they  would  have 
heard  so  often  celebrated  as  the  pride  and 
wonder  of  the  whole  learned  world.  In  the 
mean  while,  it  would  be  requisite  to  exer- 
cise their  style  in  writing  any  little  pieces 
that  ask  more  of  fancy  than  of  judgment: 
and  that  frequently  in  their  native  lan- 
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guagc,  which  evcrv  one,  methinks,  should 
be  most  concerned  to  cultivate,  especially 
letters,  in  which  a  gentleman  must  have  so 
frequent  occasions  to  distinguish  himself. 
A  set  of  genteel  good-natured  youths  fallen 
into  such  a  manner  of  life,  would  form  al- 
most a  little  academy,  and  doubtless  prove 
no  such  contemptible  companions,  as  might 
not  often  tempt  a  wiser  man  to  mingle  him- 
self in  their  diversions,  and  draw  them  into 
such  serious  sports  as  might  prove  nothing 
less  instructing  than  the  gravest  lessons.  I 
doubt  not  but  it  might  be  made  some  of 
their  fcvourKc,  plays,  to  contend  which  of 
them  should  recite  a  beautiful  part  of  a 
poem  or  oration  most  gracefully,  or  some- 
times to  join  in  acting  a  scene  of  Terence, 
Sophocles,  or  our  own  Shakspcare.  The 
cause  of  Milo  might  again  be  nleadcd 
before  more  favourable  judges,  Caesar  a 
second  time  be  taught  to  tremble,  and  an- 
nothcr  rare  of  Athenians  be  afresh  enraged 
at  the  ambition  of  another  Philip.  Amidst 
these  noble  amusements,  we  could  hope  to 
see  the  earlv  dawnings  of  their  imagination 
daily  brighten  into  sense,  their  innocence 
improve  into  virtue,  and  their  unexperi- 
enced good-nature  directed  to  a  generous 
love  of  their  country.   I  am,  &c*  T. 


No.  231.]    Saturday,  November  24,  1711. 

O  pudor !  O  ptetn !   Mart.  riii.  7a 

O  modertyl  O  piety! 
Looking  over  the  letters  which  I  have 
lately  received  from  my  correspondents,  I 
met  with  the  following  "one,  which  is  writ- 
ten with  such  a  spirit  of  politeness,  that  I 
could  not  but  be  very  much  pleased  with  it 
myself,  and,  question  not  but  it  will  be  as 
acceptable  to  the  reader. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — You,  who  are  no 
stranger  to  public  assemblies,  cannot  but 
have  observed  the  awe  they  often  strike  on 
such  as  are  obliged  to  exert  any  talent  be- 
fore them.  This  is  a  sort  of  elegant  dis- 
tress to  which  ingenuous  minds  arc  the  most 
liable,  and  may  therefore  deserve  some  re- 
marks in  your  paper.  Many  a  brave  fellow, 
who  hsis  put  his  enemy  to  flight  in  the  field, 
has  been  in  the  utmost  disorder  upon  mak- 
ing a  speech  before  a  body  of  his  friends  at 
home.  One  would  think'  there  was  some 
kind  of  fascination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large 
circle  of  people,  when  darting  all  together 
upon  one  person.  I  have  seen  a  new  actor 
in  a  tragedy  so  bound  up  by  it  as  to  be 
scarce  able  to  speak  or  move,  and  have 
expected  he  would  have  died  above  three 
acts  before  the  dagger  or  cup  of  poison 
were  brought  in.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  if 
such  a  one  were  at  first  to  be  introduced  as 
a  ghost,  or  a  statue,  until  he  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  grew  fit  for  some  living  part. 

•  As  this  sudden  desertion  of  one's  self 
shows  a  diffidence  which  is  not  displeasing, 
it  implies  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 


respect  to  an  audience  that  can  be.  It  is  a 
sort  of  mute  eloquence,  which  pleads  for 
their  favour  much  better  than  words  could 
do;  and  wc  find  their  generosity  naturally 
moved  to  support  those  who  are  in  so  much 
perplexity  to  entertain  them.  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  a  late  instance  of  this 
kind  at  tne  opera  of  Almahidc,  in  the  en- 
couragement given  to  a  young  singer,* 
whose  more  than  ordinary  concern  on  her 
first  appearance  recommended  her  no  less 
than  her  agreeable  voice,  and  just  per- 
formance. Mere  bashfulness  without  merit 
is  awkward;  and  merit  without  modesty  in- 
solent But  modest  merit  has  a  double  claim 
to  acceptance,  and  generally  meets  with  as 
many  patrons  as  beholders.  I  am,  8cc 

It  is  impossible  that  a  person  should  exert 
himself  to  advantage  in  an  assembly,  whe- 
ther it  be  his  part  either  to  sing  or  speak, 
who  lies  under  too  great  oppressions  of 
modesty.  I  remember,  upon  talking  with  a 
friend  of  mine  concerning  the  force  of  pro- 
nunciation, our  discourse  led  us  into  the  enu- 
meration of  the  several  organs  of  speech 
which  an  orator  ought  to  have  in  perfec- 
tion, as  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the 
nose,  the  palate,  and  the  windpipe.  4  Upon 
which,'  says  my  friend,  ■  you  have  omitted 
the  most  material  organ  of  them  all,  and 
that  is  the  forehead.' 

But  notwithstanding  an  excess  of  modesty 
obstructs  the  tongue,  and  renders  it  unfit 
for  its  offices,  a  due  proportion  of  it  is 
thought  so  requisite  to  an  orator,  that  rhe- 
toricians have  recommended  it  to  their  dis- 
ciples as  a  particular  in  their  art.  Cicero 
it  lis  us  that  he  never  liked  an  orator  who 
did  not  appear  in  some  little  confusion  at 
the  beginning  of  his  speech,  and  confesses 
that  he  himself  never  entered  upon  an  ora- 
tion without  trembling  and  concern.  It  is 
indeed  a  kind  of  deference  which  is  due  to 
a  great  assembly,  and  seldom  fails  to  raise 
a  benevolence  in  the  audience  towards  the 
person  who  speaks.  Mv  correspondent  has 
taken  notice  that  the  bravest  men  often  ap- 
pear timorous  on  these  occasions,  as  indeed, 
wc  may  observe,  that  there  is  generally  no 
creature  more  impudent  than  a  coward; 

Lingua  melior,  aed  frigid*  bello 

Dcxtrra   Firf.  JEn.  xi  338. 

 Bold  nt  the  council  hoard  : 

But  cautious  in  l lie  field,  he  »hunn'd  the  iworrt. 

Drfdrm. 

A  bold  tongue  and  a  feeble  arm  arc  the 
qualifications  of  Dranccs  in  Virgil;  as  Ho- 
mer, to  express  a  man  both  timorous  and 
saucy,  makes  use  of  a  kind  of  point,  which 
is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  his  writing*; 
namely,  that  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  but 
the  heart  of  a  dcer.f 

A  just  and  reasonable  modesty  d<vs  tv  t 
only  recommend  eloquence,  but  sets  off 
everv  great  talent  which  a  man  can  be  pos- 
sessed of.  It  heightens  all  the  virtues  which 

•  Mr*.  Barhier.  Bee  a  curioua  account  of  this  lady  in 
f»ir  John  ITawkina'a  llitlory  of  Music,  vol.  v.  p  136. 
t  Iliad,  i  225 
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it  accompanies;  like  the  shades  in  paintings, 
it  raises  and  rounds  every  figure,  and  makes 
the  colours  mqrc  beautiful,  though  not  so 
glaring  as  they  would  be  without  it. 

Modesty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also 
a  guard  to  virtue.  It  is  a  kind  of  quick  and 
delicate  feeling  in  the  soul;  which  makes 
her  shrink  and  withdraw  herself  from  every 
thing  that. has  danger  in  it.  It  is  such  an 
exquisite  sensibility,  as  warns  her  to  shun 
the  first  appearance  of  every  thing  which 
is  hurtful. 

I  cannot  at  present  recollect  either  the 
place  or  time  of  what  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion; but  I  have  read  some  where  in  the 
history  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  women 
of  the  country  were  seized  with  an  un- 
accountable melancholy,  which  disposed 
several  of  them  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves. The  senate,  after  having  tried 
many  expedients  to  prevent  this  self-mur- 
der/which was  so  frequent  among  them, 
published  an  edict,  that  if  any  woman 
whatever  should  lay  violent  hands  upon 
herself,  her  corpse  should  be  exposed 
naked  in  the  street,  and  dragged  about  the 
city  in  the  most  public  manner.  This  edict 
immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
which  was  before  so  common.  We  may 
sec  in  this  instance  the  strength  of  female 
modesty,  which  was  able  to  overcome  the 
violence  even  of  madness  and  despair.  The 
fear  of  shame  in  the  fair  sex,  was  in  those 
davs  more  prevalent  than  that  of  death. 

If  modesty  has  so  great  an  influence  over 
our  actions,  "and  is  in  many  cases  so  impreg- 
nable a  fence  to  virtue;  what  can  more  un- 
dermine morality  than  that  politeness  which 
reigns  among  the  unthinking  part  of  man- 
kind, and  treats  as  unfashionable  the  most 
ingenuous  part  of  our  behaviour;  which  re- 
commends impudence  as  good-breeding, 
and  keeps  a  man  always  in  countenance, 
not  because  he  is  innocent,  but  because  he 
is  shameless? 

Seneca  thought  modesty  so  great  a  check 
to  vice,  that  he  prescribes  to  us  the  prac- 
tice of  it  in  secret,  and  advises  us  to  raise  it 
in  ourselves  upon  imaginary  occasions,  when 
such  as  arc  real  do  not  offer  themselves;  for 
this  is  the  meaning  of  his  precept,  That 
when  we  are  by  ourselves,  and  in  our  great- 
est solitudes,  we  should  fancy  that  Cato 
standi  before  us  and  sees  even'  thing  we 
da  In  short,  if  you  banish  Modesty  out  of 
the  world,  she  carries  away  with  her  half 
the  virtue  that  is  in  it. 

After  these  reflections  on  modesty,  as  it 
is  a  virtue,  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a 
vicious  modesty  which  justly  deserves  to  be 
ridiculed,  and  which  those  persons  very 
often  discover  who  value  themselves  most 
upon  a  well-bred  confidence.  This  happens 
when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act  up  to  his 
reason,  and  would  not  upon  any  considera- 
tion be  surprised  at  the  practice  of  those 
duties,  for  the  performance  of  which  he 
was  sent  into  the  world.  Many  an  impu- 
dent libertine  would  blush  to  be  caught  in 
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a  serious  discourse,  and  would  scarce  be 
able  to  show  his  head,  after  having  dis- 
closed a  religious  thought.  Decency  of  be- 
haviour, all  outward  show  of  virtue,  and 
abhorrence  of  vice,  are  carefully  avoided 
by  this  set  of  shamcd-faced  people,  as  what 
would  disparage  their  gayety  of  temper,  and 
infallibly  bring  them  to  dishonour.  This  is 
such  a  poorness  of  spirit,  such  a  despicable 
cowardice,  such  a  degenerate  abject  state 
of  mind,  as  one  would  think  human  nature 
incapable  of,  did  wc  not  meet  with  frequent 
instances  of  it  in  ordinary  conversation. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  modesty 
which  makes  a  man  ashamed  of  his  person, 
his  birth,  his  profession,  his  poverty,  or  the 
like  misfortunes,  which  it  was  not  his  choice 
to  prevent,  and  is  not  in  his  power  to  rectify. 
If  a  man  appears  ridiculous  by  any  of  the 
afore-mentioned  circumstances,  he  becomes 
much  more  so  by  being  out  of  countenance 
for  them.  They  should  rather  give  him 
occasion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit,  and  to  pal- 
liate those  imperfections  which  are  not  in 
his  power,  by  those  perfections  which  are; 
or  to  use  a  very  witty  allusion  of  an  eminent 
author,  he  should  imitate  Cxsar,  who,  be- 
cause his  head  was  bald,  covered  that  de- 
fect with  laurels.  C. 


No.  232.]  Monday,  November  26,  1711. 

Nihil  Urgiundo  gloriam  adrptiu  o«t 

HcUutt.  Bell.  Cat. 

By  bratnwing  nothing  be  acquired  glory. 

My  wise  and  good  friend,  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  divides  himself  almost  equally 
between  the  town  and  thecountrv.  His  time 
in  town  is  given  up  to  the  public,  and  the 
management  of  his  private  fortune;  and  after 
every  three  or  four  days  spent  in  this  man- 
ner, he  retires  for  as  many  to  his  seat  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friend.  Thus 
business  and  pleasure,  or  rather,  in  Sir  An- 
drew, labour  and  rest,  recommend  each 
other.  They  take  their  turns  with  so  quick 
a  vicissitude,  that  neither  becomes  a  habit, 
or  takes  possession  of  the  whole  man;  nor 
is  it  possible  he  should  be  surfeited  with 
either.  I  often  see  him  at  our  club  in  good 
humour,  and  vet  sometimes  too  with  an  air 
of  care  in  his"  looks:  but  in  his  country  re- 
treat he  is  always  unbent,  and  such  a  com- 
panion as  I  could  desire;  and  therefore  I 
seldom  fail  to  make  one  with  him  when  he 
is  pleased  to  invite  me. 

The  other  dav,  as  soon  as  we  were  got 
into  his  chariot,"  two  or  three  beggars  on 
each  side  hung  upon  the  doors,  and  soli- 
cited our  charity  with  the  usual  rhetoric  of 
a  sick  wife  or  husband  at  home,  three  or 
four  helpless  little  children  all  starving  with 
cold  and  hunger.  We  were  forced  to  part 
with  some  money  to  get  rid  of  their  impor- 
tunity ;  and  then  we  proceeded  on  our  jour- 
ney with  the  blessings  and  acclamations  of 
these  people* 
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'  Well,  then,'  says  Sir  Andrew,  1  we  go 
off  with  the  prayers  and  good  wishes  of  the 
beggars,  and  perhaps  too  our  healths  will 
be  drunk  at  the  next  ale-house:  so  all  we 
shall  be  able  to  value  ourselves  upon,  is, 
that  we  have  promoted  the  trade  of  the  vic- 
tualler and  the  excises  of  the  government 
But  how  few  ounces  of  wool  do  we  sec  upon 
the  backs  of  these  poor  creatures?  And 
when  thev  shall  next  fall  in  our  way,  they 
will  hardly  be  better  dressed;  they  must 
always  live  in  rags  to  look  like  objects  of 
compassion.  If  their  families  too  are  such 
as  they  arc  represented,  it  is  certain  they 
cannot  be  better  clothed,  and  must  be  a 
great  deal  worse  fed.  One  would  think 
potatoes  should  be  all  their  bread,  and  their 
drink  the  pure  element;  and  then  what 
goodly  customers  are  the  farmers  like  to 
have  for  their  wool,  corn,  and  cattle?  Such 
customers,  and  such  a  consumption,  cannot 
choose  but  advance  the  landed  interest,  and 
hold  up  the  rents  of  the  gentlemen. 

'  But  of  all  men  living,  we  merchants, 
who  live  by  buying  and  selling,  ought  never 
to  encourage  beggars.  The  goods  which 
we  export  are  indeed  the  product  of  the 
lands,  but  much  the  greater  part  of  their 
value  is  the  labour  of  the  people:  but  how 
much  of  these  people's  labour  shall  we  ex- 
port whilst  we  hire  them  to  sit  still?  The 
very  alms  they  receive  from  us  arc  the 
wages  of  idleness.  I  have  often  thought 
that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  take 
relief  from  the  parish,  or  to  ask  it  in  the 
street,  until  he  has  first  purchased  as  much 
as  possible  of  his  own  livelihood  by  the  la- 
bour of  his  own  hands;  and  then  the  public 
ought  only  to  be  taxed  to  make  good  the 
deficiency.  If  this  rule  was  strictly  ob- 
served we  should  see  every  where  such  a 
multitude  of  new  labourers,  as  would  in  all 
probability,  reduce  the  prices  of  all  our 
manufactures.  It  is  the  very  life  of  mer- 
chandise to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.  The 
merchant  oug^ht  to  make  his  outset  as 
cheap  as  possible,  that  he  may  find  the 
greater  profit  upon  his  returns;  and  nothing 
will  enable  him  to  do  this  like  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  labour  upon  all  our  manu- 
factures. This  too  would  be  the  ready  way 
to  increase  the  number  of  our  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  abatement  of  the  price  of  the 
manufacture  would  pay  for  the  carriage  of 
it  to  more  distant  countries;  and  this  con- 
sequence would  be  equally  beneficial  both 
to  the  landed  and  trading  interests.  As  so 
great  an  addition  of  labouring  hands  would 
produce  this  happy  consequence  both  to  the 
merchant  and  the  gentleman,  our  liberality 
to  common  beggars,  and  every  other  ob- 
struction to  the  increase  of  labourers,  must 
be  equally  pernicious  to  both.' 

Sir  Andrew  then  went  on  to  affirm,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  our  manufac- 
tures bv  the  addition  of  so  many  new  hands, 
would  be  no  inconvenience  to  any  man;  but 
obvrving  I  was  something  startled  at  the 
auertion,  he  made  a  short  pause,  and  then 
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resumed  the  discourse.  '  It  may  seem,'  says 
he,  '  a  paradox,  that  the  price  of  labour 
should  be  reduced  without  an  abatement  of 
wages,  or  that  wages  can  be  abated  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  labourer,  and  yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  both  these 
things  may  happen.  The  wages  of  the  la- 
bourers make  the  greatest  part  of  the  price 
of  every  thing  that  is  useful;  and  if  in  pro- 
portion with  the  wages  the  price  of  all  other 
things  should  be  abated,  every  labourer 
with  less  wages  would  still  be  able  to  pur- 
chase as  many  necessaries  of  life;  where 
then  would  be  the  inconvenience?  But  the 
price  of  labour  may  be  reduced  by  the  ad- 
dition of  more  hands  to  a  manufacture,  and 
yet  the  wages  of  persons  remain  as  liigh  as 
ever.  The  admirable  Sir  William  Petty 
has  given  examples  of  this  in  some  of  his 
writings:  one  of  them,  as  I  remember,  is 
that  of  a  watch,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  so  as  shall  suit  my  present  pur- 
pose. It  is  certain  that  a  single  watch 
could  not  be  made  so  cheap  in  proportion 
by  only  one  man,  as  a  hundred  watches  by 
a  hundred;  for  as  there  is  a  vast  variety  in 
the  work,  no  one  person  could  equally  suit 
himself  to  all  the  parts  of  it:  the  manufac- 
ture would  be  tedious,  and  at  last  but  clum- 
sily performed.  But  if  a  hundred  watche  s 
were  to  be  made  by  a  hundred  men,  the 
cases  may  be  assigned  to  one,  the  dials  to 
another,  the  wheels  to  another,  the  springs 
to  another,  and  every  other  part  to  a  proper 
artist.  As  there  would  be  no  need  of  per- 
plexing any  one  person  with  too  much  \  .- 
riety,  every  one  would  be  able  to  perform 
his  single  part  with  greater  skill  and  expe- 
dition; ana  the  hundred  watches  would  be 
finished  in  one-fourth  part  of  the  time  of 
the  first  one,  and  every  one  of  them  at  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  cost,  though  the  wages 
of  every  man  were  equal.  The  reduction 
of  the  price  of  the  manufacture  would  in- 
n-rase the  demand  of  it,  all  the  same  hands 
would  be  still  employed,  and  as  well  paid. 
The  same  rule  win  hold  in  the  clothing,  the 
shipping,  and  all  other  trades  whatM  evt  r. 
And  thus  an  addition  of  hands  to  our  manu- 
factures will  onlv  reduce  the  price  of  them; 
the  labourer  will  still  have  as  much  wages, 
and  will  consequently  be  enabled  to  purchase 
more  conveniences  of  life,  so  that  every  in- 
terest in  the  nation  would  receive  a  benefit 
from  the  increase  of  our  working  people. 

4  Besides  I  see  no  occasion  for  this  cha- 
rity to  common  beggars,  since  every  beggar 
is  an  inhabitant  of  a  parish,  and  every  pa- 
rish is  taxed  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  poor.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  be 
mightily  pleased  with  the  laws  which  have 
done  this,  which  have  provided  better  to 
feed  than  employ  the  poor.  We  have  a 
tradition  from  our  forefathers,  that  after 
the  first  of  those  laws  was  made,  they  were 
insulted  with  that  famous  song: 

IFane  Borrow  and  c*«t  away  ean\ 
The  jwn«h  i*  hound  to  find  at,  Jte. 

*  And  if  we  will  be  so  good-natured  as  to 
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maintain  them  without  work,  they  can  do 
no  less  in  return  than  sing  us  "  The  mem 
Beggar 

'  vVhat  then?  Am  I  against  all  acts  of 
charity?  God  forbid !  I  know  of  no  virtue 
in  the  gospel  that  is  in  more  pathetic  ex- 
pressions recommended  to  our  practice.  "  I 
was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat, 
thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink,  naked  awl 
ye  clothed  me  not,  a  stranger  and  ye  took 
me  not  in,  sick  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited 
me  not. "  Our  blcssea  Saviour  treats  the 
exercise  or  neglect  of  charity  towards  a 
poor  man,  as  the  performance  or  breach  of 
this  duty  towards  himself.  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  obey  the  will  of  my  lord  and  master: 
and  therefore  if  an  industrious  man  shall 
submit  to  the  hardest  labour  and  coarsest 
fare,  rather  than  endure  the  shame  of 
taking  relief  from  the  parish,  or  asking  it 
in  the  street,  that  is  the  hungry,  the  thirsty, 
the  naked;  and  I  ought  to  nclievc,  if  any 
man  is  come  hither  for  shelter  against  per- 
secution or  oppression,  this  is  the  stranger, 
and  I  ought  to  take  him  in.  If  any  country- 
man of  our  own  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
infidels,  and  lives  in  a  state  of  miserable 
captivity,  this  is  the  man  in  prison,  and  I 
should  contribute  to  his  ransom.  I  ought 
to  give  to  an  hospital  of  invalids,  to  recover 
as  many  useful  subjects  as  I  can:  but  I  sh  ill 
bestow  none  of  my  bounties  upon  an  alms- 
house of  idle  people;  and  for  tnc  same  rea- 
son I  should  not  think  it  a  reproach  to  me 
if  I  had  withheld  my  charity  from  those 
common  beggars.  Hut  we  prescribe  better 
rules  than  we  are  able  to  practise;  we  arc 
ashamed  not  to  give  into  the  mistaken  man- 
ners of  our  country:  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  but  think  it  a  reproach  worse  than 
that  of  common  swearing,  that  the  idle  and 
the  abandoned  arc  suffered  in  the  name  of 
heaven  and  all  that  is  sacred  to  extort  from 
christian  and  tender  minds  a  supply  to  a 
profligate  way  of  life,  that  is  always  to  be 
supported,  but  never  relieved-?.  ,  7L 
  ^  n,  C':    ■  - 
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 T&nquam  ha*  dint  noctri  mnlirinn  ftirorw 

A  at  drtin  illc  mull*  hominiim  mitnxrrr  i]i»e«t. 

Vxrg.  Eel.  x.  v.  GO. 

A*  if  by  tome,  my  nuffirin?*  I  could  tue ; 

«>r  by  my  pa  mm  tbe  god  of  love  nppcue  —Drjden. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  discharge  myself 
of  the  promise  I  have  made  to  the  public, 
by  obliging  them  with  a  translation  of  the 
little  Greek  manuscript,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  a  piece  of  those  records  that 
were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
upon  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  It  is  I 
short  history  of  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  is 
inscribed,  *  An  account  of  persons,  male 
and  female,  who  offered  up  their  vows  in 
the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the 
forty-sixth  Olympiad,  and  leaped  from  the 
promontory  of  Leucate  into  the  Ionian  Sea, 
in  order  to  cure  themselves  of  the  passion 
of  love.' 


This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts, 
as  only  mentioning  the  name  of  the  lover 
who  leaped,  the  person  he  leaj>cd  for,  and 
relating  ■  short,  that  he  was  either  cured, 
or  killed,  or  maimed  by  the  fall.  It  indeed 
■Hraa  the  names  of  so  manv  who  died  by  it, 
that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill  of  mor- 
tality, had  I  translated  it  at  full  length;  I 
have  therefore  made  an  abridgment  of  it, 
and  only  extracted  such  particular  pas- 
sages as  have  something  extraordinary, 
either  in  the  case  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the 
fate  of  the  person  who  is  mentioned  in  h. 
After  this  snort  preface  take  the  account 
as,  follows: 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian, 
leaped  for  Bombyca  the  musician:  got  rid 
of  his  passion  with  the  loss  o{  his  right  leg 
and  arm,  which  were  broken  in  the  fall 

Melissa,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very 
much  bruised,  but  escaped  with  life. 

Cynisca,  the  wife  of  /Eschit.es,  being  in 
love  with  Lycos;  and  ^Eschmcs  her  hus- 
band being  in  love  with  Eurilln;  (which  had 
made  this  married  couple  vary  uneasy  to 
one  another  for  several  years)  both  the 
husband  and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  con- 
sent; they  both  of  them  escaped,  and  have 
lived  very  happily  together  ever  since. 

Larissa,  a  virgin  of  Thessaly,  deserted 
by  Plexippus,  after  a  courtship  of  three 
years;  she  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  pro- 
montory for  some  time,  and  after  having 
thrown  down  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  and  a  little 
picture,  with  other  presents  which  she  had 
received  from  Plexippus,  she  threw  her- 
self into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up  alive. 

N.*  B.  Larissa  before  she  leaped  made 
an  offering  of  a  silver  Cupid  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo. 

Simxtha,  in  love  with  Daphnis  the  Myn- 
dian;  perished  in  the  fall. 

Charixus,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love 
with  Rhodope  the  courtesan,  having  spent 
his  whole  estate  upon  her,  was  advised  by 
his  sister  to  leap  in  the  beginning  of  his 
amour,  but  would  not  hearken  to  her  until 
he  was  reduced  to  his  last  talent;  being  for- 
saken by  Rhodope,  at  length  resolved  to 
take  the  leap.    Perished  in  it. 

Aridxus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in 
love  with  Praxinoe,  the  wife  of  Thespis; 
escaped  without  damage,  saving  only  that 
two  of  his  fore-teeth  were  struck  out  and 
his  nose  a  little  flatted. 

Cleora,  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  being  in- 
consolable for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
was  resolved  to  take  this  leap  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  her  passion  for  his  memory;  but 
being  arrived  at  the  promontory,  she  there 
met  with  Dimachus  the  Milesian,  und  after 
a  short  conversation  with  him,  laid  aside 
the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  married  him 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

N.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  still  seen 
hanging  up  in  the  western  corner  of  the 
temple. 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a 
box  on  the  ear  from  Thcstylis  the  day  be- 
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fore,  and  being  determined  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and  escaped  with 
life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had 
several  years  before  driven  two  or  three 
despairing  lovers  to  this  leap;  being  now  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  love 
with  an  officer  of  Sparta,  broke  her  neck  in 
the  fall. 

Hipparchus,  being  passionately  fond  of 
his  own  wife,  who  was  enamoured  of  Ba- 
thvllus,  leaped,  and  died  of  his  fall;  upon 
which  his  wife  married  her  gallant 

Tettyx,  the  dancing-master,  in  love  with 
Olympia,  an  Athenian  matron,  threw  him- 
self from  the  rock  with  great  agility,  but 
was  crippled  in  the  fall. 

Diagoras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his 
cook-maid;  he  peeped  several  times  over 
the  precipice:  but  his  heart  misgiving  him, 
he  went  back  and  married  her  that  evening. 

Cinaedus,  after  having  entered  his  own 
name  in  the  Pythian  records,  being  asked 
the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  leaped 
for,  and  being  ashamed  to  discover  it,  he  was 
set  aside,  and  not  suffered  to  leap. 

Eunicia,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nine- 
teen, in  love  with  Eurybates.  Hurt  in  the 
fall  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  second  time  of  her 
leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in 
love  with  his  masters  daughter.  Drowned, 
the  boats  not  coming  in  soon  enough  to  his 
relief. 

Sappho  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon, 
arrived  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  habited  like 
a  bride  in  garments  as  white  as  snow.  She 
wore  a  garland  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and 
carried  in  her  hand  the  little  musical  in- 
strument of  her  own  invention.  After  hav- 
ing sung  an  hymn  to  Apollo,  she  hung  up 
her  garland  on  one  side  of  his  altar,  and  her 
harp  on  the  other.  She  then  tucked  up  her 
vestments  like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidst 
thousands  of  spectators,  who  were  anxious 
for  her  safety,  and  offered  up  vows  for  her 
deliverance,  marched  directly  forwards  to 
the  utmost  summit  of  the  promontory, 
where  after  having  repeated  a  stanza  of 
her  own  verses,  which  we  could  not  hear, 
she  threw  herself  off  the  rock  with  such  an 
intrepidity  as  was  never  before  observed  m 
any  who  had  attempted  that  dangerous 
leap.  Many  who  were  present  related,  that 
they  saw  her  fall  into  the  sea,  from  whence 
she  never  rose  again;  though  there  were 
others  who  affirmed  that  she  never  came  to 
the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  that  she  was 
changed  into  a  swan  as  she  fell,  and  that 
they  saw  her  hovering  in  the  air  under  that 
shape.  But  whether  or  no  the  whiteness 
and  fluttering  of  her  garments  might  not 
deceive  those  who  looked  upon  her,  or 
whether  she  might  not  really  be  metamor- 
phosed into  that  musical  and  melancholy 
bird,  is  still  a  doubt  am  on  5  the  Lesbians. 

Alcxus,  the  famous  lyric  poet,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  passionately  in  love  with 
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Sappho,  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Leu- 
cate  that  very  evening,  in  order  to  take  the 
leap  upon  her  account:  but  hearing  that 
Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and 
that  her  body  could  be  no  where  found,  he 
very  generously  lamented  her  fall,  and  is 
saia  to  have  wntten  his  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-fifth ode  upon  that  occasion. 

Leaped  in  this  Olympiad. 

Males  124 

Females  126 

250 

Cured. 

Males  51 

Females    ......  69 

C.  120 
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Veltem  in  amiciiia  tic  errnrcmua. 

//or.  Lib.  1.  Bat.  Hi.  41 

I  with  thia  error  in  your  frkndahip  ^ 

You  very  often  hear  people,  after  a  story 
has  been  told  with  some  entertaining  cir- 
cumstances, tell  it  over  again  with  par- 
ticulars that  destroy  the  jest,  but  give  light 
into  the  truth  of  the  narration.  This  sort 
of  veracity,  though  it  is  impertinent,  has 
something  amiable  in  it,  because  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  love  of  truth  even  in  frivo- 
lous occasions.  If  such  honest  amendments 
do  not  promise  an  agreeable  companion, 
they  do  a  sincere  friend;  for  which  reason 
one  should  allow  them  so  much  of  our  time, 
if  we  fall  into  their  company,  as  to  set  us 
right  in  matters  that  can  do  us  no  manner 
of  harm,  whether  the  facts  be  one  way  or 
the  other.  Lies  which  are  told  out  of  arro- 
gance and  ostentation,  a  man  should  de- 
tect in  his  own  defence,  because  he  should 
not  be  triumphed  over.  Lies  which  are 
told  out  of  malice  he  should  expose,  both 
for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  because  every  man  should  rise 
against  a  common  enemy:  but  the  officious 
liar,  many  have  argued,  is  to  be  excused, 
because  it  does  some  man  good,  and  no  man 
hurt.  The  man  who  made  more  than  or- 
dinary speed  from  a  fight  in  which  the 
Athenians  were  beaten,  and  told  them  they 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  put 
the  whole  city  into  the  utmost  joy  and  ex- 
ultation, was  checked  by  the  magistrates 
for  this  falsehood;  but  excused  himself  by 
saying,  "O  Athenians!  am  1  your  enemy 
because  I  gave  you  two  happy  days?'  This 
fellow  did  to  a  whole  people  what  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  does  every  day  he  lives, 
in  some  eminent  degree,  to  particular  per- 
sons. He  is  ever  lying  people  into  good 
humour,  and  as  Plato  said  it  was  allowable 
in  physicians  to  lie  to  their  patients  to  keep 
up  their  spirits,  I  am  half  doubtful  whether 
my  friend  s  behaviour  is  not  as  excusable. 
His  manner  is  to  express  himself  surprised 
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at  the  cheerful  countenance  of  a  man  whom 
he  observes  diffident  of  himself;  and  gene- 
rally by  that  means  make  his  lie  a  truth. 
He  will,  as  if  he  did  not  know  any  thing  of 
the  circumstance,  ask  one  whom  he  knows 
at  variance  with  another,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing that  Mr.  Such-a-one,  naming  his  ad- 
versary, does  not  applaud  him  with  that 
heartiness  which  formerly  he  has  heard 
him?  'He  said,  indeed,'  continues  he,  'I 
would  rather  have  that  man  for  my  friend 
than  anv  man  in  England;  but  for  an  ene- 
my!— 'This  melts  the  person  he  talks 
to,  who  expected  nothing  but  downwright 
raillery  from  that  side.  According  as  he 
sees  tus  practice  succeed,  he  goes  to  the 
opposite  party,  and  tells  him,  he  cannot 
imagine  how  it  happens  that  some  people 
know  one  another  so  little;  *You  spoke 
with  so  much  coldness  of  a  gentleman  who 
said  more  good  of  you,  than,  let  me  tell 
you,  any  man  living  deserves. '  The  suc- 
cess of  one  of  these  incidents  was,  that  the 
next  time  one  of  the  adversaries  spied  the 
other,  he  hems  after  him  in  the  public 
street,  and  they  must  crack  a  bottle  at  the 
next  tavern,  that  used  to  turn  out  of  the 
other's  way  to  avoid  one  another's  eye- 
shot. He  will  tell  one  beauty  she  was  com- 
mended by  another,  nay,  he  will  say  she 
gave  the  woman  he  speaks  to,  the  prefcr- 
rence  in  a  particular  for  which  she  herself 
is  admired.  The  pleasantcst  confusion  ima- 
ginable is  made  through  the  whole  town  by 
my  friend's  indirect  offices.  You  shall  have 
a  visit  returned  after  half  a  year's  absence, 
and  mutual  railing  at  each  other  every 
day  of  that  time. — They  meet  with  a  thou- 
sand lamentations  for  so  long  a  separation, 
each  party  naming  herself  for  the  greatest 
delinquent,  if  the  other  can  possibly  be  so 
good  as  to  forgive  her,  which  she  has  no 
reason  in  the  world,  but  from  the  know- 
ledge of  her  goodness,  to  hope  for.  Very 
often  a  whole  train  of  railcrs  of  each  side 
tire  their  horses  in  setting  matters  right 
which  they  have  said  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  parties;  and  a  whole  circle  of 
acquaintances  are  put  into  a  thousand 
pleasing  passions  and  sentiments,  instead  of 
the  pangs  of  anger,  envy,  detraction,  and 
malice. 

The  worst  evil  I  ever  observed  this  man's 
falsehood  occasion,  has  been,  that  he  turned 
detraction  into  flattery.  He  is  well  skilled 
in  the  manners  of  the  world,  and  by  over- 
looking what  men  really  are,  he  grounds 
his  artifices  upon  what  they  have  a  mind 
to  be.  Upon  this  foundation,  if  two  distant 
friends  are  brought  together  and  the  cement 
seems  to  be  weak,  he  never  rests  until 
he  finds  new  appearances  to  take  off  all 
remains  of  ill-will,  and  that  by  new  mis- 
understandings they  are  thoroughly  recon- 
ciled. 

■  To  the  Spectator. 
•Devonshire,  Nov.  14,  1711. 
'Sir, — There  arrived  in  this  neighbour- 


hood two  days  ago  one  of  your  gay  gentlemen? 
of  the  town,  who  being  attended  at  his  entry 
with  a  servant  of  his  own,  besides  a  conn-' 
tryman  he  had  taken  up  for  a  guide,  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  the  village  to  learn  I 
whence  and  what  he  might  be.  The  coun- 
tryman (to  whom  they  applied  as  most 
easy  of  access)  knew  little  more  than  that 
the  gentleman  came  from  London  to  travel 
and  sec  fashions,  and  was,  as  he  heard  say, 
a  free-thinker.  What  religion  that  might 
be,  he  could  not  tell «  and  for  his  own  part, 
if  they  had  not  told  him  the  man  was  a 
free-thinker,  he  should  have  guessed,  by 
his  way  of  talking,  he  was  little  better 
than  a  heathen;  excepting  only  that  he  had 
been  a  good  gentleman  to  him,  and  made 
him  drunk  twice  in  one  day,  over  and  above 
what  they  had  bargained  for. 

'  I  do  not  look  upon  the  simplicity  of  this, 
and  several  odd  inquiries  with  which  I  shall 
not  trouble  you,  to  be  wondered  at,  much 
less  can  I  think  that  our  youths  of  fine 
wit,  and  enlarged  understandings,  have  any 
reason  to  laugh.  There  is  no  necessity 
that  every  'squire  in  Great  Britain  should 
know  what  the  word  free-thinker  stands  for; 
but  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  they 
who  value  themselves  upon  that  conceited 
tide,  were  a  little  better  instructed  in  what 
it  ought  to  stand  for;  and  that  they  would 
not  persuade  themselves  a  man  is  really 
and  truly  a  free-thinker,  in  any  tolerable 
sense,  merely  bv  virtue  of  his  being  an 
atheist,  or  an  infidel  of  any  other  distinc- 
tion. It  may  be  doubted  with  good  reason, 
whether  there  ever  was  in  nature  a  more  ab- 
ject, slavish,  and  bigoted  generation  than 
the  tribe  of  beaux-esprits,  at  present  so 
prevailing  in  this  island.  Their  pretension 
to  be  free-thinkers,  is  no  other  than  rakes 
have  to  be  free-livers,  and  savages  to  be 
free-men;  that  is,  they  can  think  whatever 
they  have  a  mind  to,  and  give  themselves 
up  "to  whatever  conceit  the  extravagancy 
of  their  inclination,  or  their  fancy,  shall 
suggest;  they  can  think  as  wildly  as  they 
talk  and  act,"  and  will  not  endure  that  their 
wit  should  be  controlled  by  such  formal 
things  as  decency  and  common  sense.  De- 
duction, coherence,  consistency,  and  all  the 
rules  of  reason  they  accordingly  disdain,  as 
too  precise  and  mechanical  for  men  of  a 
liberal  education. 

f  This  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn  from 
their  writings,  or  my  own  observation,  is  a 
true  account  of  the  British  free-thinker. 
Our  visitant  here,  who  gave  occasion  to 
this  paper,  has  brought  with  him  a  new 
system  of  common  sense,  the  particulars 
of  which  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with,  but 
will  lose  no  opportunity  of  informing  my- 
self whether  it  contains  any  thing  worth 
Mr.  Spectator's  notice.  In  the  mean  time, 
sir,  I  cannot  but  think  it  would  be  for  the 
good  of  maitkind,  if  you  would  take  this 
subject  into  your  consideration,  and  con- 
vince the  hopeful  youth  of  our  nation,  that 
licentiousness  is  not  freedom;  or,  if  such  a 
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paradox  will  not  be  understood,  that  a  pre- 
judice towards  atheism  is  not  impartiality. 
J  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
T.  •PHILONOUS/ 


Na  235.]  Thursday ,  November  29, 1711. 

 Pepalarw 

Vinoentem  alrvpuii*  

/for.  Art  Poet  v.  f»I. 
ftMcoTnmon. 

There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  with- 
in the  province  of  a  Spectator  than  public 
shows  and  diversions;  and  as  among  these 
there  are  none  which  can  pretend  to  vie 
with  those  elegant  entertainments  that  are 
exhibited  in  our  theatres,  I  think  it  parti- 
cularly incumbent  on  me  to  take  notice  of 
every  thing  that  is  remarkable  in  such  nu- 
merous and  refined  assemblies. 

It  is  observed,  that  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  certain  person  in  the  upper  gallery 
of  the  playhouse,  who  when  he  is  pleased 
with  any  thing  that  is  acted  upon  the  stage, 
expresses  his  approbation  by  a  loud  knock 
upon  the  benches  or  the  wainscot,  which 
may  be  heard  over  the  whole  theatre.  The 
person  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  ' Trunk-maker  in  the  upper  gallery.' 
Whether  it  be  that  the  blow  he  gives  on 
these  occasions  resembles  that  which  is 
often  heard  in  the  shops  of  such  artisans, 
or  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  real 
trunk-maker,  who,  after  the  finishing  of 
his  day's  work,  used  to  unbend  his  mind  at 
these  public  diversions  with  his  hammer  in 
his  hand,  I  cannot  certainly  telL  There 
are  some,  I  know,  who  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  imagine  it  is  a  spirit  which 
haunts  the  upper  gallery,  ana  from  time 
to  time  makes  those  strange  noises;  and  the 
rather,  because  he  is  observed  to  be  louder 
than  ordinary  every  time  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet  appears.  Others  have  reported, 
that,  it  is  a  dumb  man,  who  has  chosen 
this  way  of  uttering  himself  when  he  is 
transported  with  any  thing  he  sees  or 
hears.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  the  play- 
house thunderer,  that  exerts  himself  after 
this  manner  in  the  upper  gallery  when  he 
has  nothing  to  do  upon  the  roof. 

Bat  having  made  it  my  business  to  get 
the  best  information  I  could  in  a  matter  of 
this  moment,  I  find  that  the  trunk-maker, 
as  he  Is  commonly  called,  is  a  large,  black 
man,  whom  nobody  knows.  He  generally 
leans  forward  on  a  huge  oaken  plant  witn 
great  attention  to  every  thing  that  passes 
upon  the  stage.  He  never  is  seen  to  smile, 
but  upon  hearing  any  thing  that  pleases 
him,  he  takes  up  his  staff  with  both  hands, 
%  and  lays  it  upon  the  next  piece  of  timber 
that  stands  in  his  way  with  exceeding  ve- 
hemence; after  which  he  composes  himself 
in  his  former  posture,  till  such  time  as 
something  new  sets  him  again  at  work. 

It  has  been  observed,  his  blow  is  so  well 


timed  that  the  most  judicious  critic  could 
never  except  against  it  As  soon  as  any 
shining  thought  is  expressed  in  the  poet,  or 
any  uncommon  grace  appears  in  the  actor, 
he  smites  the  bench  or  the  wainscot  If 
the  audience  does  not  concur  with  him,  he 
smites  a  second  time:  and  if  the  audience 
is  not  yet  awakened,  looks  round  him  with 
great  wrath,  and  repeats  the  blow  a  third 
time,  which  never  fails  to  produce  the  clap. 
He  sometimes  lets  the  audience  begin  the 
clap  of  themselves,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  applause  ratifies  it  with  a  single 
thwack. 

He  is  of  so  great  use  to  the  play-house, 
that  it  is  said,  a  former  director  of  it,  upou 
his  not  being  able  to  pay  his  attendance  by 
reason  of  sickness,  kept  one  in  pay  to  ofla- 
ciate  for  him  until  such  time  as  he  recover- 
ed; but  the  person  so  employed,  though  he 
laid  about  him  with  incredible  violence, 
did  it  in  such  wrong  places,  that  the  audi- 
ence soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  their 
old  friend  the  trunk-maker. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  has  not 
yet  exerted  himself  with  vigour  this  sea- 
son. He  sometimes  plies  at  the  opera;  and 
upon  Nicolini's  first  appearance  was  said  to 
have  demolished  three  benches  in  the  fury 
of  his  applause.  He  has  broken  half  a 
dozen  oaken  plants  upon  Dogget,*  and  sel- 
dom goes  away  from  a  tragedy  of  Shak- 
spcare,  without  leaving  the  wainscot  ex- 
tremely shattered. 

The'  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his 
obstreperous  approbation,  but  very  cheer- 
fully repair  at  their  own  cost  whatever 
damages  he  makes.  They  once  had  a 
thought  of  erecting  a  kind  of  wooden  anvil 
for  his  use,  that  should  be  made  of  a  very 
sounding  plank,  in  order  to  render  his 
strokes  more  deep  and  mellow;  but  as  this 
might  not  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
music  of  a  kettle-drum,  the  project  was  laid 
aside. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  cannot  but  take  no- 
tice of  the  great  use  it  is  to  an  audience, 
that  a  person  should  thus  preside  over  their 
heads  like  the  director  of  a  concert,  in  or- 
der to  awaken  their  attention,  and  beat  time 
to  their  applauses;  or,  to  raise  my  simile,  I 
have  sometimes  fancied  the  trunk-maker 
in  the  upper  gallery  to  be  like  Virgil's 
ruler  of  the  winds,  seated  upon  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  who  when  he  struck  his  sceptre 
upon  the  side  of  it,  roused  a  hurricane,  and 
set  the  whole  cavern  in  an  uproar,  f 

It  is  certain  the  trunk-maker  has  saved 
many  a  good  play,  and  brought  many  a 
graceful  actor  into  reputation,  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  taken  notice  of.  It 
is  very  visible,  as  the  audience  is  not  a>  little 


•Thomast  Dojwt.  a  relfbraled  romic  actor,  many 
yean  joint  manager  of  Drury-lane  Theatre.  He  died 
in  1721,  leaving  a  legacy  to  provide  a  enal  and  badge 
to  be  rowed  for.  from  London  Bridge  to  Chelae*,  by  six 
watermen  yearly,  on  the  ftrrt  of  Augait.  tbe  day  of  tbe 
arrev«i«n  of  George  I.  There  ia  a  particular 
of  him  in  Cibber'i  Apology. 
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abashed,  if  they  find  themselves  betrayed 
into  a  clap,  when  their  friend  in  the  upper 
gallery  does  not  come  into  it;  so  the  actors 
do  not  value  themselves  upon  the  clap,  but 
regard  it  as  a  mere  brutum  fulmen,  or 
empty  noise,  when  it  has  not  the  sound  of 
the  oaken  plant  in  it.  I  know  it  has  been 
given  out  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  the 
trunk-maker,  that  he  has  sometimes  been 
bribed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  a  bad  poet,  or 
a  vicious  player;  but  this  is  a  surmise  which 
has  no  foundation:  his  strokes  are  always 
just,  and  his  admonitions  seasonable;  he 
does  not  deal  about  his  blows  at  random, 
but  always  hits  the  right  nail  upon  the  head. 
The  inexpressible  force  wherewith  he  lays 
them  on  sufficiently  shows  the  evidence  and 
strength  of  his  conviction.    His  zeal  for  a 

Sood  author  is  indeed  outrageous,  and  breaks 
own  ever)'  fence  and  partition,  every  board 
and  plank,  that  stands  within  the  expres- 
sion of  his  applause. 

As  I  do  not  care  for  terminating  my 
thoughts  in  barren  speculations  »r  in  re- 
ports of  pure  matter  of  fact,  without  draw- 
ing something  from  them  for  the  advantage 
of  my  countrymen,  I  shall  take  tin-  liberty 
to  make  an  humble  proposal,  that  when- 
ever the  trunk-maker  shall  depart  t!\is  life, 
or  whenever  he  shall  have  lost  the  spring 
of  his  arm  by  sickness,  old  age,  infirmity, 
or  the  like,  some  able-bodied  critic  should 
be  advanced  to  this  post,  and  have  a  com- 
petent salary  settled  on  him  for  life,  to  be 
furnished  with  bamboos  for  operas,  crab- 
tree  cudgels  for  comedies,  and  oaken  plants 
for  tragedy,  at  the  public  expense.  And  to 
the  cnu  that  this  place  sh'mld  be  always 
disposed  of  according  to  merit,  I  would  have 
none  preferred  to  it,  who  has  not  given  con- 
vincing proofs  both  of  a  sound  judgment, 
and  a  strong  arm,  and  who  could  not,  upon 
occasion,  either  knock  down  an  ox,  or  write 
a  comment  upon  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
In  sh'>rt,  1  would  have  him  a  due  composi- 
tion of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  so  rightly 
qualified  for  this  important  office,  that  the 
trunk-maker  may  not  be  missed  by  our 
posterity.  C. 
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 Dare  jura  marili*. — I  lor.  An  Ptet.  ▼.  388. 

With  lam  connubial  tyrants  to  restrain. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Yen  have  not  spoken 
in  so  direct  a  manner  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage,  as  that  important  case  deserves. 
It  would  not  be  improper  to  observe  upon 
the  peculiarity  in  the  youth  of  Great  Britain 
of  railing  and  laughing  at  that  institution; 
and  when  they  fall  into  it,  from  a  profligate 
habit  of  mind,  being  insensible  of  the  satis- 
faction in  that  way  of  life,  and  treating  their 
wives  with  the  most  barbarous  disrespect. 

4  Particular  circumstances,  and  cast  of 
temper,  must  teach  a  man  the  probability 
of  mighty  uneasiness  in  that  state;  (for  un- 
questionably some  there  are  whose  very 


dispositions  are  strangely  averse  to  conjugal 
friendship)  but  no  one,  I  believe,  is  by  his 
own  natural  complexion  prompted  to  tease 
and  torment  another  for  no  reason  but  f>eing 
nearly  allied  to  him.  And  can  there  be  any 
thing  more  base,  or  serve  to  sink  a  man  so 
much  below  his  own  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic, (I  mean  reason,)  than  returning  evil 
for  good  in  so  open  a  manner,  as  that  of 
treating  a  helpless  creature  with  unkind  - 
ncss,  who  has  had  so  good  an  opinion  of 
him  as  to  believe  what  he  said  relating  to 
one  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  life,  by  de- 
livering her  happiness  in  this  world  to  his 
care  and  protection?  Must  not  that  man  be 
abandoned  even  to  all  manner  of  humanity, 
who  can  deceive  a  woman  with  appearances 
of  affection  and  kindness,  for  no  other  end 
but  to  torment  her  with  more  ease  and  au- 
thority? Is  any  thing  more  unfikc  a  gentle- 
man than  when  his  honour  is  engaged  for 
the  performing  his  promises,  because  no- 
thing bnt  that  can  oblige  him  to  it,  to  be- 
come afterwards  false  to  his  word,  and  be 
alone  the  occasion  of  misery  to  one  whose 
happiness  he  but  lately  pretended  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own  f  Ought  such  a 
one  to  be  trusted  in  bis  common  affairs  ?  or 
treated  but  as  one  whose  honestv  consisted 
onlv  in  his  incapacity  of  being  otherwise  ? 

'  There  is  one  cause  of  this  usage  no  less 
absurd  than  common,  which  takes  place 
among  the  more  unthinking  men;  and  that 
is,  the  desire  to  appear  to  their  friends  free 
and  at  liberty,  and  without  those  trammels 
they  have  so  much  ridiculed.  To  avoid  this 
they  fly  into  the  other  extreme,  and  grow 
tyrants  that  they  mav  seem  masters.  Be- 
cause an  uncontrollable  command  of  their 
own  actions  is  a  certain  sign  of  entire  domi- 
nion, they  will  not  so  much  as  recede  from 
the  government  even  in  one  muscle  of  their 
faces.  A  kind  look  they  believe  would  be 
fawning,  and  a  civil  answer  yielding  the 
superiority.  To  this  wc  must  "attribute  an 
austerity  they  betray  in  every  action.  What 
but  this  can  put  a  man  out  of  humour  in  his 
wife's  company,  though  he  is  so  dintinguish- 
ingly  pleasant  every  where  else  |  The  bit- 
to  mess  of  his  replies,  and  the  severity  of 
his  frowns  to  the  tenderest  of  wives,  clearly 
demonstrate  that  an  ill-grounded  fear  of 
being  thought  too  submissive,  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this,  as  I  am  willing  to  call  it,  affected 
moroscness;  but  if  it  be  such,  only  put  on  to 
convince  his  acquaintance  of  his  entire  do- 
minion, let  him  take  care  of  the  conse- 
quence, which  will  be  certain  and  worse 
than  the  present  evil;  his  seeming  indiffer- 
ence will  bv  degrees  grow  into  real  con- 
tempt, and  if  it  doth  not  wholly  alienate  the 
affections  of  his  wife  for  ever  from  him, 
make  both  him  and  her  more  miserable 
than  if  it  really  did  so. 

'  However  inconsistent  it  may  appear,  to 
be  thought  a  well-bred  person  has  no  small 
share  in  this  clownish  Dehaviour.  A  dis- 
course therefore  relating  to  good-breeding 
towards  a  loving  and  a  tender  wife,  would 
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be  of  great  use  to  tliis  sort  of  gentlemen. 
Could  you  but  once  convince  them,  that  to 
be  civil  at  least  is  not  beneath  the  character 
of  a  gentleman,  nor  even  tender  affection 
towards  one  who  would  make  it  reciprocal, 
betrays  any  softness  or  effeminacy  that  the 
most  masculine  disposition  need  be  ashamed 
of ;  could  you  satisfy  them  of  the  generosity 
of  voluntary  civility,  and  the  greatness  of 
soul  that  is  conspicuous  in  benevolence  with- 
out immediate  obligations;  could  you  re- 
commend to  people's  practice  the  saying  of 
the  gentleman  quoted  in  one  of  your  specu- 
lations, "That  he  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  make  the  inclinations  of  a  wo- 
man of  merit  go  along  with  her  duty;" 
could  you,  I  say,  persuade  these  men  of  the 
beauty  and  reasonableness  of  this  sort  of 
behaviour,  I  have  so  much  charity,  for 
some  of  them  at  least,  to  believe  you  would 
convince  them  of  a  thing  they  are  only 
ashamed  to  allow.    Besides,  you  would  re- 
commend that  state  in  its  truest,  and  con- 
i  quentlv  its  most  agreeable  colours:  and 
the  gentlemen,  who  have  for  any  time  been 
such  professed  enemies  to  it,  when  occasion 
should  serve,  would  return  you  their  thanks 
for  assisting  their  interest  in  prevailing  over 
their  prejudices.  Marriage  in  general  would 
bv  this  means  be  a  more  easy  and  comfort- 
able condition;  the  husband  would  be  no 
where  so  well  satisfied  as  in  his  own  par- 
lour, nor  the  wife  so  pleasant  as  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  husband.    A  desire  of  being 
agreeable  in  the  lover  would  be  increased  in 
the  husband,  and  the  mistress  be  more  ami- 
able by  becoming  the  wife.    Besides  all 
which,  I  am  apt  to  believe  we  should  find 
the  race  of  men  grow  wiser  as  their  pro- 
genitors grew  kinder,  and  the  affection  of 
their  parents  would  be  conspicuous  in  the 
wisdom  of  their  children;  in  short,  men 
would  in  general  be  much  better  humoured 
than  they  are,  did  they  not  so  frequently 
exercise  the  worst  turns  of  their  temper 
where  they  ought  to  exert  the  best. 1 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  woman  who 
left  the  admiration  of  the  whole  town  to 
throw  myself  (for  love  of  wealth)  into  the 
arms  of  a  fool.  When  I  married  him,  I 
could  hare  had  any  one  of  several  men  of 
sense  who  languished  for  me;  but  my  case 
is  just.  1  believed  my  superior  understand- 
ing would  form  him  into  a  tractable  crea- 
ture. But,  alas!  my  spouse  has  cunning  am 
suspicion,  the  inseparable  companions  of 
little  minds;  and  every  attempt  I  make  to 
divert,  bv  putting  on  an  agreeable  air,  a 
sudden  cheerfulness,  or  kind  behaviour,  he 
looks  upon  as  the  first  act  towards  an  insur- 
rection against  his  undeserved  dominion 
over  me.  Let  every  one  who  is  still  to 
choose,  and  hopes  to  govern  a  fool,  remem- 
ber TRISTISSA.' 

4 St  Martin's,  Nov.  25 
«  Mr.  Spectator, — This  is  to  complain 
of  an  evil  practice  which  I  think  very  wcl" 
deserves  a  redress,  though  you  have  not  as 


vet  taken  any  notice  of  it:  if  you  mention  it 
in  your  paper,  it  may  perhaps  have  a  very 
jood  effect.  What  1  mean  is,  the  disturb- 
ance some  people  give  to  others  at  church, 
>y  their  repetition  of  the  prayers  after  the 
minister;  and  that  not  only  in  the  prayers, 
>ut  also  in  the  absolution;  and  the  com- 
mandments fare  no  better,  which  are  in  a 

i>articular  manner  the  priest's  office.  This 
I  have  known  done  in  so  audible  a  manner, 
that  sometimes  their  voices  have  been  as 
oud  as  his.  As  little  as  you  would  think  itr 
this  is  frequently  done  by  people  seemingly 
devout  This  irreligious  inadvertency  is  a 
thing  extremely  offensive:  But  I  do  not  re- 
commend it  as  a  thing  I  give  you  liberty  tc* 
ridicule,  but  hope  it  may  be  amended  by 
the  bare  mention.  Sir,  your  very  humblu 
servant,  *1.  S.' 

T. 
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Vim  earentem  magna  pan  vent  latet. 

Seneet  in 

They  lhat  are  dim  of  right  aee  truth  by  hall 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  believe,  that  part 
of  the  pleasure  which  happy  minds  shall 
cnioy  in  a  future  state,  will  arise  from  an 
enlarged  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  a 
discovering  of  the  secret  and  amazing  steps 
ot  Providence,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  time.  Nothing  seems  to  be  an  enter- 
tainment more  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
man,  if  we  consider  that  curiosity  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  lasting  appetites  im- 
planted in  us,  and  that  admiration  is  one  of 
our  most  pleasing  passions;  and  what  a  per- 
petual succession  of  enjoyments  will  be  af- 
forded to  both  these,  in  a  scene  so  large  and 
various  as  shall  there  be  laid  open  to  our 
view  in  the  society  of  superior  spirits,  who 
perhaps  will  join  with  us  in  so  delightful  a 
prospect!  ^ 

It  is  not  impossible,  on  the  contrary,  that 
part  of  the  punishment  of  such  as  are  ex- 
cluded from  bliss,  mav  consist  not  only  in 
their  being  denied  this  privilege,  but  in 
having  their  appetites  at  the  same  time 
vastly  increased  without  any  satisfaction 
afforded  to  them.  In  these,  the  vain  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  shall,  perhaps  add  to 
their  infelicity,  and  bewilder  them  into 
labyrinths  of  error,  darkness  distraction, 
and  uncertainty  of  every  thing  but  their 
own  evil  state.  "Milton  has  thus  represented" 
the  fallen  angels  reasoning  together  in  a 
kind  of  respite  from  their  torments,  ami 
creating  to  themselves  a  new  disquiet  amidst 
their  very  amusements;  he  could  not  prc- 
pcrly  have  described  the  sport  of  con- 
demned spirits,  without  that  cast  of  horror 
and  melancholy  he  has  so  judiciously  min- 
gled with  them: 

Oihw  apart  aat  on  a  hill  rrtirM, 

In  thought*  more  clevatr.  and  rva«>n  d  Inch 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 
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Fixt  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute. 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  maze*  lost.* 

In  our  present  condition,  which  is  a  mid- 
dle state,  our  minds  are  as  it  were  check- 
ered with  truth  and  falsehood:  and  as  our 
faculties  are  narrow,  and  our  views  imper- 
fect, it  is  impossible  but  our  curiosity  must 
meet  with  manv  repulses.  The  business 
of  mankind  in  tnis  life  being:  rather  to  act 
than  to  know,  their  portion  of  knowledge  is 
dealt  to  them  accordingly. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  the  reason  of  the 
inquisitive  has  so  long  been  exercised  with 
difficulties,  in  accounting  for  the  promiscu- 
ous distribution  of  good  and  evil  to  the  vir- 
tuous and  the  wicked  in  this  world.  From 
hence  come  all  those  pathetic  complaints 
of  so  many  tragical  events  which  happen 
to  the  wise  and  the  good;  and  of  such  sur- 
prising prosperity,  which  is  often  the  lotf 
of  the  guilty  and  the  foolish;  that  reason  is 
sometimes  puizled,  and  at  a  loss  what  to 
pronounce  upon  so  mysterious  a  dispen- 
sation. 

Plato  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  some 
fables  of  the  poets,  which  seem  to  reflect 
on  the  gods  as  the  authors  of  injustice;  and 
lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  is 
permitted  to  befal  a  just  man,  whether 
poverty,  sickness,  or  anv  of  those  things 
which  seem  to  be  evils,  snail  cither  in  life 
or  death  conduce  to  his  good.  My  reader 
will  observe  how  agreeable  this  maxim  is 
to  what  we  find  delivered  by  a  greater  au- 
thority. Seneca  has  written  a  discourse 
purposely  on  this  subject;}:  in  which  he 
takes  pains,  after  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
to  show  that  adversity  is  not  in  itself  an 
evil;  and  mentions  a  noble  saying  of  Deme- 
trius, that  •  nothing  would  be  more  unhappy 
than  a  man  who  had  never  known  afflic- 
tion.' He  compares  prosperity  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  fond  mother  to  a  child,  which 
often  proves  his  ruin;  but  the  affection  of 
the  Divine  Being  to  that  of  a  wise  father, 
who  would  have  his  sons  exercised  with  la- 
bour, disappointments,  and  pain,  that  they 
may  gather  strength  and  improve  their  for- 
titude. On  this  occasion,  the  philosopher 
rises  into  that  celebrated  sentiment,  '  That 
there  is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy 
the  regard  of  a  Creator  intent  on  his  works 
than  a  brave  man  superior  to  his  sufferings;' 
to  which  he  adds,  '  that  it  must  be  a  plea- 
sure to  Jupiter  himself  to  look  down  from 
heaven,  and  see  Cato  amidst  the  ruins  of 
his  country  preserving  his  integrity.' 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  rea- 
sonable, if  we  consider  human  life  as  a  state 
of  probation,  and  adversity  as  the  post  of 
honour  m  it,  assigned  often  to  the  best  and 
most  select  spirits. 

But  what  1  would  chiefly  insist  on  here 


•  Paradise  Loaf.  h.  ii.  v  557. 
t  Sped,  in  folio  ;  for  reward,  he 
I  V\d  Hmtr.    IV  ronntuniia  upientis,  sire  quod  in 
upienlem  non  cadit  injuria. 
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is,  that  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  proper 
situation  to  judge  of  the  councils  by  which 
Providence  acts,  since  but  little  arrives  at 
our  knowledge,  and  even  that  little  we  dis- 
cern imperfectly;  or  according  to  the  ele- 
gant figure  in  'holy  writ,  '  we  see  but  in 
part,  and  as  in  a  glass  darkly  '§  It  is  to  be 
considered,  that  Providence  in  its  economy 
regards  the  whole  svstem  of  time  and 
things  together,  so  that  wc  cannot  dis- 
cover the  oeautiful  connection  between  in- 
cidents which  lie  widely  separate  in  time, 
and  by  losing  so  many  links  of  the  chain, 
our  reasonings  become  broken  and  imper- 
fect. Thus  those  parts  of  the  moral  world 
which  have  not  an  absolute,  may  yet  have 
a  relative  beauty,  in  respect  of  some  other 
parts  concealed  from  us,  but  open  to  his 
eye  before  whom  '  past,'  'present,'  and  'to 
come,'  are  set  together  in  one  point  of  view : 
and  those  events,  the  permission  of  which 
seems  now  to  accuse  his  goodness,  may  in 
the  consummation  of  things  both  magnify 
his  goodness  and  exalt  his  wisdom.  And 
this  is  enough  to  check  our  presumption, 
since  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  our  measures  of 
regularity  to  matters  of  which  wc  know 
neither  the  antecedents  nor  the  consequents, 
the  beginning  nor  the  end. 

I  shall  relieve  my  readers  from  this  ab- 
stracted thought,  by  relating  here  a  Jewish 
tradition  concerning  Moses,  which  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  parable,  illustrating  what  I 
have  last  mentioned.  That  great  prophet, 
it  is  s;iid,  was  called  up  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  to  the  top  of  a  mountain;  where  in 
a  conference  with  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
was  admitted  to  propose  to  him  some  Ques- 
tions concerning  his  administration  of  the 
universe.  In  the  midst  of  this  divine  col- 
loquy he  was  commanded  to  look  down  on 
the  plain  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain there  issued  out  a  clear  spring  of  water, 
at  which  a  soldier  alighted  from  his  horse 
to  drink.  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  a 
little  boy  came  to  the  same  place,  and  find- 
ing a  purse  of  gold  which  the  soldier  had 
dropped,  took  it  up  and  went  away  with  it. 
Immediately  after  this  came  an  infirm  old 
man,  weary  with  age  and  travelling,  and 
having  quenched  his  thirst,  sat  down  to  rest 
himself  ny  the  side  of  the  spring.  The  sol- 
dier missing  his  purse  returns  to  search  for 
it,  and  demands  it  of  the  old  man,  who 
affirms  he  had  not  seen  it,  and  appeals  to 
heaven  in  witness  of  his  innocence.  The 
soldier  not  believing  his  protestations,  kills 
him.  Moses  fell  on  his  face  with  horror 
and  amazement,  when  the  divine  voice  thus 
prevented  his  expostulation:  '  Be  not  sur- 
prised, Moses,  nor  ask  why  the  Judge  of 
the  whole  earth  has  suffered  this  thing  to 
pass.  The  child  is  the  occasion  that  the 
blood  of  the  old  man  is  spilt;  but  know  that 
the  old  man  whom  thou  sawest  was  the 
murderer  of  that  child's  father. '  C. 


5  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
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Nequicquam  populo  bibulas  donavcris  aures; 
Bespue  qaod  non  eg   Perrius,  Sat.  iv.  50. 

No  more  to  flattering  crowd*  thine  ear  incline, 
Eager  to  drink  the  praise  which  U  not  thine. 

Brmctter. 

Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  there 
is  not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  perni- 
cious than  the  love  of  flattery.  For  as 
where  the  juices  of  the  body  are  prepared 
to  receive  a  malignant  influence,  there  the 
disease  rages  with  most  violence;  so  in  this 
distemper  of  the  mind,  where  there  is  ever 
a  propensity  and  inclination  to  suck  in  the 
poison,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  whole  order 
of  reasonable  action  must  be  overturned, 
for,  like  music,  it 

 80  softens  and  disarms  the  mind. 

That  not  one  arrow  can  resistance  And. 

First  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  then  the 
flattery  of  others  is  sure  of  success.  It 
awakens  our  self-love  within,  a  party  which 
is  ever  ready  to  revolt  from  our  better  judg- 
ment, and  join  the  enemy  without  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  profusion  of  favours  we  so 
often  see  poured  upon  the  parasite,  are  re- 
presented to  us  by  our  self-love,  as  justice 
done  to  the  man  who  so  agreeably  recon- 
ciled us  to  ourselves.  When  we  are  over- 
come by  such  soft  insinuations  and  ensnaring 
compliances,  we  gladly  recompense  the  ar- 
tifices that  are  made  use  of  to  blind  our 
reason,  and  which  triumph  over  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  temper  and  inclinations. 

But  were  every  man  persuaded  from  how 
mean  and  low  a  principle  this  passion  is  de- 
rived, there  can  oe  no  doubt  but  the  person 
who  should  attempt  to  gratify  it,  would  then 
be  as  contemptible  as  he  is  now  successful. 
It  is  the  desire  of  some  quality  we  are  not 
possessed  of,  or  inclination  to  be  something 
we  are  not,  which  are  the  causes  of  our 
giving  ourselves  up  to  that  man  who  be- 
stows upon  us  the  characters  and  qualities 
of  others,  which  perhaps  suit  us  as  ill,  and 
were  as  little  designed  for  our  wearing,  as 
their  clothes.  Instead  of  going  out  of  our 
own  complexional  nature  into  that  of  others, 
it  were  a  better  and  more  laudable  industry 
to  improve  our  own,  and  instead  of  a  mise- 
rable copy  become  a  good  original;  for 
there  is  no  temper,  no  disposition  so  rude 
and  untractablc,  but  may  in  its  own  pecu- 
liar cast  and  turn  be  brought  to  some  agree- 
able use  in  conversation,  or  in  the  affairs  of 
life.  A  person  of  a  rougher  deportment, 
and  less  tied  up  to  the  usual  ceremonies  of 
behaviour,  will,  like  Manly  in  the  play,* 
please  by  the  grace  which  nature  gives  to 
every  action  wherein  she  is  complied  with; 
the  brisk  and  lively  will  not  want  their  ad- 
mirers, and  even  a  more  reserved  and 
melancholy  temper  may  at  sometimes  be 
agreeable. 

When  there  is  not  vanity  enough  awake 
in  a  man  to  undo  him,  the  flatterer  stirs  up 
that  dormant  weakness,  and  inspires  him 

•  Wycharkys  comedy  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 
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with  merit  enough  to  be  a  coxcomb.  But  if 
flatten'  be  the  most  sordid  act  that  can  be 
complied  with,  the  art  of  praising  justly  is 
as  commendable;  for  it  is  laudable  to  praise 
well;  as  poets  at  one  and  the  same  time 
give  immortality,  and  receive  it  themselves 
for  a  reward.  Both  are  pleased;  the  one 
whilst  he  receives  the  recom pence  of  merit, 
the  other  whilst  he  shows  he  knows  how  to 
discern  it;  but  above  all,  that  man  is  happy 
in  this  art,  who,  like  a  skilful  painter,  re- 
tains the  features  and  complexion,  but  still 
softens  the  picture  into  the  most  agreeable 
likeness. 

There  can  hardly,  I  believe,  be  imagined 
a  more  desirable  pleasure  titan  that  of 
praise  unmixed  with  any  possibility  of  flat- 
tery. Such  was  that  which  Germanic  us 
enjoyed,  when,  the  night  before  a  battle, 
desirous  of  some  sincere  mark  of  the  esteem 
of  his  legions  for  him,  he  is  described  by 
Tacitus  listening  in  a  disguise  to  the  dis- 
course of  a  soldier,  and  wrapt  up  in  the 
fruition  of  his  glory,  whilst  with  an  unde- 
signed sincerity  they  praised  his  noble  and 
majestic  mien,  his  affability,  his  valour, 
conduct,  and  success  in  war.  How  must  a 
man  have  his  heart  full-blown  with  joy  in 
such  an  article  of  glory  as  this?  What  a 
spur  and  encouragement  still  to  proceed  in 
those  steps  which  had  already  brought  him 
to  so  pure  a  taste  of  the  greatest  of  mortal 
enjoyments? 

It  sometimes  happens  that  even  enemies 
and  envious  persons  bestow  the  sincerest 
marks  of  esteem  when  they  least  design 
it.  Such  afford  a  greater  pleasure,  as  ex- 
torted by  merit,  and  freed  from  all  suspicion 
of  favour  or  flattery.  Thus  it  is  with  Mal- 
volio;  he  has  wit,  learning,  and  discern- 
ment, but  tempered  with  an  allay  of  envy, 
self-love,  and  detraction.  Malvoho  turns 
pale  at  the  mirth  and  good-humour  of  the 
company,  if  it  centre  not  in  his  person;  he 
grows  jealous  and  displeased  when  he 
ceases  to  be  the  only  person  admired,  and 
looks  upon  the  commendations  paid  to  an- 
other as  a  detraction  from  his  merit,  and  an 
attempt  to  lessen  the  superiority  he  affects; 
but  by  this  very  method,  he  bestows  such 
praise  as  can  never  be  suspected  of  flattery. 
His  uneasiness  and  distastes  are  so  many 
sure  and  certain  signs  of  another's  title  to 
that  glory  he  desires,  and  has  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  himself  not  possessed  of. 

A  good  name  is  fitly  compared  to  a  pre- 
cious ointment.j  and  when  we  arc  praised 
with  skill  and  decency,  it  is  indeed  the 
most  agreeable  perfume;  but  if  too  strongly 
admitted  into  a  ljrain  of  a  less  vigorous  and 
happy  texture,  it  will,  like  too  strong  an 
odour,  overcome  the  sirnses,  and  prove  per- 
nicious to  those  nerves  it  was  intended  to 
refresh.  A  generous  mind  is  of  all  others 
the  most  sensible  of  praise  and  dispraise; 
and  a  noble  spirit  is  as  much  invigorated 
with  its  due  proportion  of  honour  and  ap- 
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plausc  as  it  is  depressed  by  neglect  and 
contempt.  But  it  is  only  persons  far  above 
the  common  level  who  arc  thus  affected 
with  either  of  these  extremes;  as  in  a  ther- 
mometer, it  is  onlv  the  purest  and  most 
sublimated  spirit  tnat  is  either  contracted 
or  dilated  by  the  benignity  or  inclemency 
of  the  season. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — The  translations 
which  you  have  lately  given  us  from  the 
lireek,  in  some  of  your  last  papers,  have 
been  the  occasion  of  my  looking  into  some 
of  those  authors:  among  whom  I  chanced 
on  a  collection  of  letters  whirh  pass  under 
the  name  of  Aristznetus.  Of  all  the  re- 
mains of  antiquitv,  I  believe  there  can  be 
nothing  produced  of  an  air  so  gallant  and 
polite;  each  letter  contains  a  little  novel  or 
adventure,  which  is  told  with  all  the  beau- 
ties of  language,  and  heightened  with  a 
luxuriance  of  wit.  There  are  several  of 
them  translated;*  but  with  such  wide  devia- 
tions from  the  original,  and  in  a  style  so  far 
differing  from  the  author's,  that  tne  trans- 
lator seems  rather  to  have  taken  hints  for 
the  expressing  his  own  sense  and  thoughts, 
than  to  have  endeavoured  to  render  those 
of  Aristznetus.  In  the  following  transla- 
tion, I  have  kept  as  near  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  as  I  could,  and  have  onlv  added  a  few 
words  to  make  the  sentences  in  English  sit 
together  a  little  better  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done.  The  story  seems  to 
be  taken  from  that  of  Pygmalion  and  the 
statue  in  Ovid;  some  of  the  thoughts  are 
ofvthe  same  turn,  and  the  whole  is  written 
in  a  kind  of  poetical  prose.' 

Philofiinax  to  Chromation. 

"  Never  was  a  man  more  overcome  with 
so  fantastical  a  passion  as  mine ;  I  have 
painted  a  beautiful  woman,  and  am  despair- 
ing, dying  for  the  picture.  My  own  skill 
has  undone  me;  it  is  not  the  dart  of  Venus, 
but  my  own  pencil  has  thus  wounded  me. 
Ah,  me!  with  what  anxiety  am  I  necessi- 
tated to  adore  my  own  idol?  How  misera- 
ble am  I,  whilst  ever)'  one  must  as  much 
pity  the  painter  as  he  praises  the  picture, 
ana  own  my  torment  more  than  equal  to 
my  art.  But  why  do  I  thus  complain? 
Have  there  not  been  more  unhappy  and 
unnatural  passions  than  mine?  Yes,  I  have 
seen  the  representation  of  Phaedra,  Nar- 
cissus, and  Pasiphz.  Phzdra  was  unhappy 
in  her  love:  that  of  Pasiphz  was  monstrous; 
and  whilst  the  other  caught  a*  his  beloved 
likeness,  he  destroyed  the  watery  image, 
which  ever  eluded  his  embraces.  The 
fountain  represented  Narcissus  to  himself, 
and  the  picture  both  that  and  him,  thirst- 
ing after  his  adored  image.  But  I  am  yet 
less  unhappy.  I  enjoy  her  presence  con- 
tinually, and  if  I  touch  her,  I  destroy  not 
the  beauteous  form,  but  she  looks  pleased, 


*  By  Tom  Brown  and  otheri.  See  hie  Works  4  vol*. 


and  a  sweet  smile  sits  in  the  charming 
space  which  divides  her  lips.  One  would 
swear  that  voice  and  speech  were  issuing 
out,  and  that  one's  ears  felt  the  melodious 
sound.  How  often  have  I,  deceived  by  a 
lover's  credulity,  hearkened  if  she  had  not 
something  to  whisper  me?  and  when  frus- 
trated of  my  hopes,  how  often  have  I  taken 
my  revenge  in  kisses  from  her  cheeks  and 
eyes,  and  softly  wooed  her  to  my  embrace, 
whilst  she  (as  to  me  it  seemed,)  only  with- 
held her  tongue  the  more  to  inflame  me. 
But,  madman  that  I  am,  shall  I  be  thus 
taken  with  the  representation  only  of  a  > 
beauteous  face,  and  flowing  hair,  and  thus 
waste  mvself  and  melt  to  tears  for  a  sha- 
dow? Ah,  sure  it  is  something  more,  it  is 
a  reality;  for  see,  her  beauties  shine  out 
with  new  lustre,  and  she  seems  to  upbraid 
me  with  unkind  reproaches.  Oh,  mav  I 
have  a  living  mistress  of  this  form,  that 
when  I  shall  compare  the  work  of  nature 
with  that  of  art,  I  mav  be  still  at  a  loss 
which  to  choose,  and  be  long  perplexed 
with  the  pleasing  uncertainty. "  T. 
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 Wirt,  horrid  wori!  Diyitn. 

I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  with 
considering  the  several  methods  of  manag- 
ing a  debate  which  have  obtained  in  the 
world. 

The  first  races  of  mankind  used  to  dis- 
pute, as  our  ordinary'  people  do  now-a-davs, 
in  a  kind  of  wild  logic,  uncultivated  by  rules 
of  art. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method 
of  arguing.  He  would  ask  his  adversary 
question  upon  question,  until  he  had  con- 
vinced him  out  of  his  own  mouth  that  his 
opinions  were  wrong.  This  way  of  debat- 
ing drives  an  enemy  up  into  a  corner,  seizes 
all  the  passes  through  which  he  can  make 
an  escape,  and  forces  him  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

Aristotle  changed  this  method  of  attack, 
and  invented  a  great  variety  of  little  wea- 
pons, called  syllogisms.  As  in  the  Socratic 
wav  of  dispute  you  agree  to  every  tiling 
which  your  opponent  advances,  in  the  Aris- 
totelic  you  are  still  denying  and  contradict- 
ing some  part  or  other  of  what  he  says. 
Socrates  conquers  you  by  stratagem,  Aris- 
totle by  force!  The  one' takes  the  town  by 
sap,  the  other  sword  in  hand. 

The  universities  of  Europe  for  many 
years  carried  on  their  debates  by  syllogism, 
insomuch  that  we  sec  the  knowledge  of 
several  centuries  laid  out  into  objections 
and  answers,  and  all  the  good  sense  of  the 
age  cut  and  minced  into  almost  an  infini- 
tude of  distinctions. 

When  our  universities  found  there  was 
no  end  of  wrangling  this  way,  they  invented 
a  kind  of  argument,  which  is  not  reducibl* 
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to  any  mood  or  £gure  in  Aristotle  It  was 
called  the  argumentum  Basilinum,  (others 
write  it  Bacihnum  or  Baculinumt)  which  is 
pretty  well  expressed  in  our  English  word 
club-law.  When  they  were  not  able  to 
confute  their  antagonist,  they  knocked  him 
down.  It  was  their  method  in  these  po- 
lemical debates,  first  to  discharge  their 
syllogisms,  and  afterwards  to  betake  them- 
selves to  their  clubs,  until  such  time  as  they 
had  one  way  or  other  confounded  their 
gainsayers.  There  is  in  Oxford  a  narrow 
defile,  (to  make  use  of  a  military  term,) 
where  the  partisans  used  to  encounter;  for 
which  reason  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Logic-lane.  I  have  heard  an  old  gentle- 
man, a  physician,  make  his  boasts,  that 
when  he  was  a  young  fellow  he  marched 
several  times  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
Scotists,*  and  cudgelled  a  body  of  Smigle- 
siansf  half  the  length  of  High-street,  until 
they  had  dispersed  themselves  for  shelter 
into  their  respective  garrisons. 

This  humour,  I  find,  went  very  far  in 
Erasmus's  time.  For  that  author  tells  us, 
that  upon  the  revival  of  Greek  letters,  most 
of  the  universities  in  Europe  were  divided 
into  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  latter  were 
those  who  bore  a  mortal  enmity  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Grecians,  insomuch  that  if 
they  met  with  any  who  understood  it,  they 
did  not  fail  to  treat  him  as  a  foe.  Erasmus 
himself  had,  it  seems,  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Trojans, 
who  laid  on  him  with  so  many  blows  and 
buffets  that  he  never  forgot  their  hostilities 
to  his  dying  day. 

There  is  a  way  of  managing  an  argument 
not  much  unlike  the  former,  which  is  made 
use  of  by  states  and  communities,  when  they 
draw  up  a  hundred  thousand  disputants,  on 
each  side,  and  convince  one  another  by  dint 
of  sword.  A  certain  grand  monarch^  was 
so  sensible  of  his  strength  in  this  way  of 
reasoning,  that  he  writ  upon  his  great 
guns — Ratio  ultima  rreum,  « The  logic  of 
kings;'  but,  God  be  thanked,  he  is  now 
pretty  well  baffled  at  his  own  weapons. 
When  one  has  to  do  with  a  philosopher  of 
this  kind,  one  should  remember  the  old 
gentleman's  saying,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  an  argument  with  one  of  the  Roman 
emperors.*  Upon  his  friend's  telling  him 
that  he  wondered  he  would  give  up  the 

Siestion,  when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of 
e  dispute;  'I  am  never  ashamed,'  says 
he,  'to  be  confuted  by  one  who  is  master 
of  fifty  legions. ' 
I  shall  but  just  mention  another  kind  of 


*  The  followers  of  Dunf  Scot  u  a.  a  celebrated  Fran- 
ciscan divine,  born  in  Northumberland.  From  Oxford, 
where  be  waa  educated,  he  went  to  Parii.  where  bis 
reputation  wu  fo  Inch  as  a  disputant,  that  he  acquired 
the  name  of  the  'aubtile  doctor.'  Hi*  oppoaition  to  the 
doctrine  of  Thomas  Aquino*  gave  birth  to  two  parties, 
the  Heotists  and  Thomists.  lie  died  at  Cologne,  in  130& 

t  The  followers  of  Martin  Suugleciua,  a  famous  logi- 
cian in  the  16th  century. 

1  Lewis  XrV.  of  France. 

f  The  Emperor  Adrian. 
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reasoning,  which  may  be  called  arguing  by 
poll;  and  another  which  is  of  equal  force, 
in  which  wagers  are  made  use  of  as  argu- 
ments, according  to  the  celebrated  line  in 
Hudibras.li 

But  the  most  notable  way  of  managing  a 
controversy,  is  that  which  we  may  call 
arguing  by  torture.  This  is  a  method  of 
reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of  with 
the  poor  refugees,  and  which  was  so  fashion- 
able in  our  country  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  that  in  a  passage  of  an  au- 
thor quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle,  it  is  sakl 
the  price  of  wood  was  raised*  in  England, 
by  reason  of  the  executions  that  were  made 
in  Smithfield.1T  These  disputants  convince 
their  adversaries  with  a  sorites,**  commonly 
called  a  pile  of  faggots.  The  rack  is  also  a 
kind  of  syllogism  which  has  been  used  with 
good  effect,  and  has  made  multitudes  of 
converts.  Men  were  formerly  disputed  out 
of  their  doubts,  reconciled  to  truth  by  force 
of  reason,  and  won  over  to  opinions  "by  the 
candour,  sense,  and  ingenuity  of  those  who 
had  the  right  on  their  side;  but  this  method 
of  conviction  operated  too  slowly.  Pain 
was  found  to  be  much  more  enlightening 
than  reason.  Every  scruple  was  looked! 
upon  as  obstinacy,  and  not  to  be  removed 
but  by  several  engines  invented  for  that 
purpose.  In  a  word,  the  application  of 
whips,  racks,  gibbets,  galleys,  dungeons, 
fire  and  faggot,  in  a  dispute,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  popish  refinements  upon  the  old 
heathen  logic. 

There  is  another  way  of  reasoning  which 
seldom  fails,  though  it  be  of  a  quite  different 
nature  to  that  I  have  last  mentioned.  I 
mean  convincing  a  man  by  ready  money, 
or  as  it  is  ordinarily  called ,  bribing  a  man 
to  an  opinion.  This  method  has  often 
proved  successful,  when  all  the  others  have 
been  made  use  of  to  no  purpose.  A  man 
who  is  furnished  with  arguments  from  the 
mint,  will  convince  his  antagonist  much 
sooner  than  one  who  draws  them  from  rea- 
son and  philosophy.  Gold  is  a  wonderful 
clearer  of  the  understanding;  it  dissipates 
every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an  instant;  ac- 
commodates itself  to  the  meanest  capaci- 
ties; silences  the  loud  and  clamourous,  and 
brings  over  the  most  obstinate  and  inflexi- 
ble. Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  man  of  most 
invincible  reason  this  way.  He  refuted  by 
it  all  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  confounded 
their  statesmen,  struck  their  orators  dumb, 
and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all  their 
liberties. 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  several 
methods  of  disputing,  as  they  have  pre- 
vailed in  different  ages  of  the  world,  I  shall 
very  suddenly  give  my  reader  an  account 
of  the  whole  art  of  cavilling;  which  shall 

|  Part  2,  c.  1.  v.  297. 

V  The  author  quoted  is  And.  Ammoniws.  See  hi»  1W* 
in  Bayle's  Diet.— The  Spectators  memory  deceived  him 
in  applying  the  remark,  which  waa  made  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  It  waa,  however,  much  more  applicable 
to  that  of  Queen  Mar)-. 

••A  sorites  ia  a  heap  of  propositions  thrown  together 
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be  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  all  sxich 
papers  and  pamphlets  as  have  yet  ap- 
peared against  the  Spectator.  C. 


No.  240.  ]    Wednenday,  December  5, 171 1. 

 Alitor  non  fit,  Avite,  liber. 

Mart  Ep.  17.  Lib.  1. 

Of  *uch  materials,  sir,  are  books  composed. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  one  of  the 
most  genteel  trades  in  the  citv,  and  under- 
stand thus  much  of  liberal  education,  as  to 
have  an  ardent  ambition  of  being  useful  to 
mankind,  and  to  think  that  the  chief  end 
of  berag^  as  to  this  life.   I  had  these  good 
impressions  given  me  from  the  handsome 
behaviour  of  a  learned,  generous,  and 
wealthv  man  towards  me,  when  I  first 
began  the  world.   Some  dissatisfaction  be- 
tween me  and  my  parents  made  me  enter 
into  it  with  less  relish  of  business  than  I 
ought;  and  to  turn  off  this  uneasiness,  I 
gave  myself  to  criminal  pleasures,  some 
excesses,  and  a  general  loose  conduct.  I 
know  not  what  the  excellent  man  above- 
inentioned  saw  in  me,  but  he  descended 
from  the  superiority  of  his  wisdom  and 
merit,  to  throw  himself  frequently  into  my 
company.  This  made  me  soon  hope  that 
I  had  something  in  me  worth  cultivating, 
and  his  conversation  made  me  sensible  of 
satisfactions  in  a  regular  wav,  which  I  had 
never  before  imagined.    When  he  was 
grown  familiar  with  roe,  he  opened  himself 
like  a  good  angel,  and  told  me  he  had  long 
laboured  to  ripen  me  into  a  preparation  to 
receive  his  friendship  and  advice,  both 
which  I  should  daily  command,  and  the 
use  of  any  part  of  his  fortune,  to  apply 
the  measures  he  should  propose  to  me,  for 
the  improvement  of  my  own.  I  assure  you 
I  cannot  recollect  the  goodness  and  confu- 
sion of  the  good  old  man  when  he  spoke  to 
this  purpose  to  me  without  melting  into 
tears;  but  in  a  word,  sir,  I  must  hasten  to 
tell  you,  that  my  heart  burns  with  grati- 
tude towards  him,  and  he  is  so  happy  a 
man  that  it  can  never  be  in  my  power  to 
return  him  his  favours  in  kind,  but  I  am 
sure  I  have  made  him  the  most  agreeable 
satisfaction  I  could  possibly,  in  being  ready 
to  serve  others  to  my  utmost  ability,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  prudence  he  pre- 
scribes to  me.  Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not 
owe  to  him  only  the  good- will  and  esteem 
of  my  own  relations,  (who  are  people  of 
distinction,)  the  present  ease  and  plenty  of 
rny  circumstances,  but  also  the  government 
of  my  passions,  and  regulation  of  my  de- 
sires. I  doubt  not,  sir,  but  in  your  imagina- 
tion such  virtues  as  these  of  my  worthy 
friend,  bear  as  great  a  figure  as  actions 
which  are  more  glittering  in  the  common 
estimation.   What  I  would  ask  of  you,  is 
to  give  us  a  whole  Spectator  upon  heroic 
virtue  in  common  life,  which  may  incite 
men  to  the  same  generous  inclinations,  as 


have  bv  this  admirable  person  been  shown 
to,  and  raised  in,  sir,  your  most  humble 

'  Mh.  Spectator,— I  am  a  country  gen- 
tleman of  a  good  plentiful  estate,  and  live  as 
the  rest  of  my  neighbours  with  great  hos- 
pitality. I  have  been  ever  reckoned  among 
the  ladies  the  best  company  in  the  world, 
and  have  access  as  a  sort  of  favourite.  I 
never  came  in  public  but  I  saluted  them* 
though  in  great  assemblies,  all  around; 
where  it  was  seen  how  genteelly  I  avoided 
hampering  my  spurs  in  their  petticoats, 
whilst  I  moved  amongst  them;  and  on  the 
other  side  how  prettily  they  curtsied  and 
received  me  standing  in  proper  rows,  and 
advancing  as  fast  as  they  saw  their  elders, 
or  their  betters,  despatched  by  me.  But  so 
it  is,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  all  our  good  breed- 
ing is  of  late  lost,  by  the  unhappy  arrival  of 
a  courtier,  or  town  gentleman,  who  came 
lately  among  us.  This  person  whenever  he 
came  into  a  room  made  a  profound  «bow, 
and  fell  back,  then  recovered  with  a  soft 
air,  and  made  a  bow  to  the  next,  and  so  to 
one  or  two  more,  and  then  took  the  gross  of 
the  room,  by  passing  them  in  a  continual 
bow  until  he  arrived  at  the  person  he 
thought  proper  particularly  to  entertain. 
This  he  aid  with  so  good  a  grace  and  as- 
surance, that  it  is  taken  for  the  present 
fashion ;  and  there  is  no  young  gentlewoman 
within  several  miles  of  this  place  has  been 
kissed  ever  since  his  first  appearance  among 
us.    We  country  gentlemen  cannot  begin 
again  and  learn  these  fine  and  reserved  airs; 
and  our  conversation  is  at  a  stand,  until  we 
have  your  judgment  for  or  against  kissing 
by  way  of  civility  or  salutation;  which  is 
impatiently  expected  by  your  friends  of 
both  sexes,  but  by  none  so  much  as  your 
humble  servant, 

•RUSTIC  SPRIGHTLY.' 

•December  3, 1711. 
•Mr.  Spectator,— I  was  the  other  night 
at  Philaster,  where  I  expected  to  hear  your 
famous  trunk-maker,  but  was  unhappily 
disappointed  of  his  company,  and  saw  an- 
other person  who  had  the  like  ambition  to 
distinguish  himself  in  a  noisy  manner,  partly 
by  vociferation  or  talking  loud,  and  partly 
by  his  bodily  agility.  This  was  a  very  lusty 
fellow,  but  withal  a  sort  of  beau,  who  get- 
ting into  one  of  the  side-boxes  on  the  stage 
before  the  curtain  drew,  was  disposed  to 
show  the  whole  audience  his  activity  by 
leaping  over  the  spikes:  he  passed  from 
thence  to  one  of  the  entering  doors,  where 
he  took  snuff  with  a  tolerable  good  grace, 
displayed  his  fine  clothes,  made  two  or 
three  feint  passes  at  the  curtain  with  his 
cane,  then  faced  about  and  appeared  at  the 
other  door.  Here  he  affected  to  survey  the 
whole  house,  bowed  and  smiled  at  random, 
and  then  showed  his  teeth,  which  were 
some  of  them  indeed  very  white.  After  this 
he  retired  behind  the  curtain,  and  obliged 
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us  with  several  views  of  his  person  from 
every  opening. 

'  During  the  time  of  acting,  he  appeared 
frequently  in  the  prince's  apartment,  made 
one  at  the  hunting-match,  and  was  very  for- 
ward in  the  rebellion.*  If  there  were  no 
injunctions  to  the  contrary,  yet  this  practice 
must  be  confessed  to  diminish  the  pleasure 
of  the  audience,  and  for  that  reason  pre- 
sumptuous and  unwarrantable;  but  since 
her  majesty's  late  command  has  made  it 
criminal,  f  vou  have  authority  to  take  no- 
tice of  it   Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

T.  'CHARLES  EASY.' 
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—  ffemperque  relinqui 

Sola  ribi,  sniper  lonsam  iocoroitata  videtur 

Ire  viam   Virg.  JEm.  iv.  466. 

All^aacUhe  «*n™,  fomaken.  and  alone;  ^  ^ 

*M%.  Spectator,— .Though  you  have 
considered  virtuous  love  in  most  of  its  dis- 
tresses, I  do  not  remember  that  you  have 
given  us  any  dissertation  upon  the  absence 
of  lovers,  or  laid  down  anv  methods  how 
they  should  support  themselves  under  those 
long  separations  which  they  are  sometimes 
forced  to  undergo.  I  am  at  present  in  this 
unhappy  circumstance,  having  parted  with 
the  best  of  husbands,  who  is  abroad  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  may  not  possibly 
return  for  some  years.  His  warm  and  gener- 
ous affection  while  we  were  together,  with 
the  tenderness  which  he  expressed  to  me 
at  parting,  make  his  absence  almost  insup- 
portable. I  think  of  him  every  moment  of 
the  day,  and  meet  him  every  night  in  my 
dreams.  Every  thing  I  sec  puts  me  in  mind 
of  him.  I  apply  myself  with  more  than 
ordinary  diligence  tothe  care  of  his  family 
and  his  estate;  but  this  instead  of  relieving 
me,  gives  me  but  so  manv  occasions  of  wish- 
ing for  his  \  return.  I  frequent  the  rooms 
where  I  used  to  converse  with  him,  and  not 
meeting  him  there,  sit  down  in  his  chair 
and  fall  a  weeping.  I  love  to  read  the  books 
he  delighted  in,  and  to  converse  with  the 
persons  whom  he  esteemed.  I  visit  his  pic- 
ture a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  place  my- 
self over  against  it  whole  hours  together.  I 
pass  a  great  part  of  my  time  in  the  walks 
where  I  used  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  and 
recollect  in  my  mind  the  discourses  which 
have  there  passed  between  us:  I  look  over 
the  several  prospects  and  points  of  view 
which  we  used  to  survey  together,  fix  my 
eye  upon  the  objects  which  he  has  made 
me  take  notice  of ;  and  call  to  mind  a  thou- 
sand agreeable  remarks  which  he  has  made 
on  those  occasions.  I  write  to  him  by  every 
conveyance,  and  contrary  to  other  people, 


•  Different  «rene«in  Be anmonl  and  Fletchers  tragedy 
of  PhilaMer 

t  In  the  pin v  bilk  of  that  time,  them  wordi  were  in- 
•ert^d:  'By  her  ma)c*ty'«  emiwiand.  do  perum  is  to  be 
*lin>Ued  behind  Uhj  scene*.' 
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am  always  In  ^ood-humour  when  an  east 
wind  blows,  because  it  seldom  fails  of  bring- 
ing me  a  letter  from  him.  Let  me  entreat 
you,  sir,  to  give  me  your  advice  upon  this 
occasion,  and  to  let  me  know  how  I  roar 
relieve  myself  in  this  my  widowhood.  1 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'  ASTERIA.* 

Absence  is  what  the  poets  call  death  in 
love,  and  has  given  occasion  to  abundance 
of  beautiful  complaints  in  those  authors  who 
have  treated  of  this  passion  in  verse.  Ovid's 
Epistles  are  full  of  them.  Otway's  Moni- 
mia  talks  very  tenderly  upon  this  subject: 

 It  wna  not  kind 

To  leave  me  like  a  turtle,  here  alone. 
To  droop  and  mourn  the  absence,  of  my  mats. 
When  thou  art  from  me.  every  place  iadcaert ; 
And  I,  methinka.  am  ravage  and  forlorn. 
Thv  pn-vnee  only  *tia  can  make  me  blc»t, 
Heal  my  unquiet  mind,  and  tune  my  aoul. 

Orphan,  Act  II. 

The  consolations  of  lovers  on  these  occa- 
sions arc  very  extraordinary.  Besides  those 
mentioned  by  Asteria,  there  arc  many  other 
motives  of  comfort  which  are  made  use  of 
by  absent  lovers. 
"  I  remember  in  one  of  Scudery 's  Romances 
a  couple  of  honourable  lovers  agreed  at 
their  parting  to  set  aside  one  half  hour  in 
the  day  to  think  of  each  other  during  a 
tedious  absence.  The  romance  tells  us  that 
they  both  of  them  punctually  observed  the 
time  thus  agreed  upon;  and  that  whatever 
company  or  business  they  were  engaged  in, 
they  left  it  abruptly  as  soon  as  the  clock 
warned  them  to  retire.  The  romance  fur- 
ther adds,  that  the  lovers  expected  the 
return  of  this  stated  hour  with  as  much  im- 
patience as  if  it  had  been  a  real  assignation, 
and  enjoyed  an  imaginary'  happiness,  that 
was  almost  as  pleasing  to  them  as  what  they 
would  have  found  from  a  real  meeting.  It 
was  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  these 
divided  lovers  to  be  assured  that  each  was 
at  the  same  time  employed  in  the  same 
kind  of  contemplation,  and  making  equal 
returns  of  tenderness  and  affection. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  more 
serious  expedient  for  the  alleviating  of  ab- 
sence, I  shall  take  notice  of  one  which  I 
have  known  two  persons  practise,  who 
joined  religion  to  tnat  elegance  of  senti- 
ments with  which  the  passion  of  love  gene- 
rally inspires  its  votaries.  This  was,  at  the 
return  of  such  an  hour,  to  offer  up  a  certain 
prayer  for  each  other,  which  they  had 
agreed  upon  before  their  parting.  The  hus- 
band, who  is  a  man  that  makes  a  figure  in 
the  polite  world,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
family,  has  often  told  me,  that  he  could  not 
have  supported  an  absence  of  three  years 
without  this  expedient 

Strada,  in  one  of  his  Prolusions, %  gives  an 
account  of  a  chimerical  correspondence  be- 
tween two  friends  bv  the  help  of  a  certain 
loadstone,  which  had' such  virtue  in  it,  that 
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if  it  touched  two  several  needles,  when  one 
of  the  needles  so  touched  began  to  move,  the 
other,  though  at  never  so  great  a  distance, 
moved  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
manner.  He  tells  us,  that  the  two  friends 
being  each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  these 
needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  inscrib- 
ing it  with  the  four-and-twenty  letters,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day 
arc  marked  upon  the  ordinary  dial-plate. 
They  then  fixed  one  of  the  needles  on  each 
ot  these  plates  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  move  round  without  impediment,  so 
as  to  touch  any  of  the  four-ann-twentv  let- 
ters. Upon  their  separating  from  one  an- 
other into  distant  countries,  they  agreed  to 
withdraw  themselves  punctually  into  their 
closets  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  to 
converse  with  one  another  by  means  of  this 
their  invention.  Accordingly  when  they 
were  some  hundred  miles  asunder,  each  of 
them  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  immediately  cast  his 
eye  upon  his  dial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind 
to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed 
his  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the 
words  which  he  had  occasion  for,  making  a 
little  pause  at  the  end  of  every  word  or 
sentence,  to  avoid  confusion.  The  friend  in 
the  meanwhile  saw  his  own  sympathetic 
needle  moving  of  itself  to  every  letter  which 
that  of  his  correspondent  pointed  at  By  this 
means  they  talked  together  across  a  whole 
continent,  and  conveyed  their  thoughts  to 
one  another  in  an  instant  over  cities  or 
mountains,  seas  or  deserts. 

If  Monsieur  Scuderv,  or  any  other  writer 
on  rom;ince,  had  introduced  a  necromancer, 
who  is  generally  in  the  train  of  a  knight- 
errant,  making  a  present  to  two  lovers  of  a 
couple  of  these  above-mentioned  needles, 
the  reader  would  not  have  been  a  little 
pleased  to  have  seen  the  m  corresponding 
with  one  another  when  they  were  guarded 
by  spies  and  watches,  or  separated  by  cas- 
tles and  adventures. 

In  the  meanwhile,  if  ever  this  invention 
should  be  revived  or  put  in  practice,  I  would 
propose  that  upon  the  lr.ver's  dial-plate 
there  should  be  written  not  only  the  four- 
and-twenty  letters,  but  several  entire  words 
which  have  always  a  place  in  passionate 
epistles;  as  flames,  darts,  die,  languish, 
absence,  Cupid,  heart,  eyes,  hang,  drown, 
and  the  like.  This  would  very  much  abridge 
the  lover's  pains  in  this  way  of  writing  a 
letter,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  express 
the  most  useful  and  significant  words  with 
a  single  touch  of  the  needle.  C. 
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Creditor,  et  medio  quia  m  arrruit,  habere 

fludori*  minimum   ■     Hot.  Lib.  2,  Ep.  i.  left. 

To  write  on  vulgar  theme*,  i*  thong ht  an  easy  tisk. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — Your  speculations 
do  not  so  generally  prevail  over  men's  man- 
ners asl  could  wish.    A  former  paper  of 


yours  concerning  the  misbehaviour  of  peo- 
ple, who  arc  necessarily  in  each  other's 
company  in  travelling,  ought  to  have  been 
a  lasting  admonition  against  transgressions 
of  that  kind.  But  I  had  the  fate  of  your 
quaker,  in  meeting  with  a  rude  fellow  in  a 
stage-coach,  who  entertained  two  or  three 
women  of  us  (for  there  was  no  man  besides 
himself)  with  language  as  indecent  as  ever 
was  heard  upon  the  water.  The  imjXTti- 
nent  observations  which  the  coxcr  mb  made 
upon  our  shame  and  confusion  were  such, 
that  it  is  an  unspeakable  grief  to  reflect 
upon  them.  As  much  as  you  have  declaim- 
ed against  duelling,  I  hope  you  will  do  us 
the  justice  to  declare,  that  if  the  brute  has 
courage  enough  to  send  to  the  place  where 
he  saw  us  all  alight  together  to  get  rid  of 
him,  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  has  a  lover 
who  shall  avenge  the  insult.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  worth  your  consideration,  to  look 
into  the  frequent  misfortunes  of  this  kind, 
to  which  the  modest  and  innocent  are  ex- 
posed, by  the  licentious  bcha\  iour  of  such 
as  are  as  much  strangers  to  good-breeding 
as  to  virtue.  Could  we  avoid  hearing  what 
we  do  not  approve,  as  easily  as  we  can  see- 
ing what  is  disagreeable,  there  were  some 
consolation;  but  since  in  a  box  at  a  play, 
in  an  assembly  of  ladies,  or  even  in  a  pew 
at  church,  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  gross  cox- 
comb to  utter  what  a  woman  cannot  avoid 
hearing,  how  miserable  is  her  condition 
who  comes  within  the  power  of  such  im- 
pcrtincnts?  and  how  necessary  is  it  to  re- 
peat invectives  against  such  a  behaviour* 
If  the  licentious  had  not  utterly  forgot  what 
it  is  to  be  modest,  they  would  know  that 
offended  modesty  labours  under  one  of  the 
greatest  sufferings  to  which  human  life  can 
be  exposed.  If  these  brutes  could  reflect 
thus  much,  thouph  they  want  shame,  they 
would  be  moved  by  their  pity,  to  abhor  an 
impudent  behaviour  in  the  presence  of  the 
chaste  and  innocent.  If  you  will  oblige  us 
with  a  Spectator  on  this  subject,  and  pro- 
cure it  to  be  pasted  against  every  stage- 
coach in  Great  Britain  as  the  law  of  the 
journey,  you  will  highly  oblige  the  whole 
sex,  for  which  you  have  professed  so  great 
an  esteem;  and  in  particular  the  two  ladies 
my  late  fellow-sufferers,  and,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

'  REBECCA  RIDINGHOOD.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — The  matter  which 
I  am  now  going  to  send  you,  is  arc  unhappy 
story  in  low  life,  and  will  recommend  itself, 
so  that  you  must  excuse  the  manner  of  ex- 
pressing it.  A  poor  idle  drunken  weaver  in 
Spitalfields  has  a  faithful  laborious  wife, 
who  by  her  frugality  and  industry  had  laid 
bv  her  as  much  money  as  purchased  her  a 
ticket  in  the  present  lottery.  She  had  hid 
this  very  privately  in  the  bottom  of  a  trunk 
and  hadi  given  her  number  to  a  friend  and 
confidant,  who  had  promised  to  keep  the 
secret,  and  bring  her  news  of  the  success. 
The  poor  adventurer  was  one  day  gone 
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abroad,  when  her  careless  husband,  sus- 
pecting she  had  saved  some  money,  searches 
every  corner,  till  at  length  he  finds  this 
same  ticket;  which  he  immediately  carries 
abroad,  sells,  and  squanders  away  the  mo- 
ney without  the  wife's  suspecting  any  thing 
of  the  matter.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  this 
friend,  who  was  a  woman,  comes  and  brings 
the  wife  word,  that  she  had  a  benefit  of 
five  hundred  pounds.    The  poor  creature 
overjoyed,  flies  up  stairs  to  her  husband, 
who  was  then  at  work,  and  desires  him  to 
leave  his  loom  for  that  evening,  and  come 
and  drink  with  a  friend  of  his  and  tier's  be- 
low.   The  man  received  this  cheerful  in- 
vitation as  bad  husbands  sometimes  do,  and 
after  a  cross  word  or  two,  told  her  he  would 
not  come.  His  wife  with  tenderness  renew- 
ed her  importunitv,  and  at  length  said  to 
him,  "  My  love  !  I  have  within  these  few 
months,  unknown  to  you,  scraped  together 
as  much  money  as  has  bought  us  a  ticket 
in  the  lottcrv,  and  now  here  is  Mrs.  Quirk 
come  to  tell  me,  that  it  is  come  up  this 
morning  a  five  hundred  pound  prize.  The 
husband  replies  immediately,  *'  You  Ik-, 
you  slut,  you  have  no  ticket,  for  I  have  sold 
it."  The  poor  woman  upon  this  faints  away 
in  a  fit,  recovers,  and  is  now  run  distracted. 
As  she  had  no  design  to  defraud  her  hus- 
band, but  was  willing  only  to  participate  in 
his  good  fortune,  every  one  pities  her,  but 
thinks  her  husband's  punishment  but  just. 
This,  sir,  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  would, 
if  the  persons  and  circumstances  were 
greater,  in  a  well-wrought  play  be  called 
Beautiful  Distress.    I  have  only  sketched 
it  out  with  chalk,  and  know  a  good  hand 
can  make  a  moving  picture  with  worse 
materials.    Sir,  &c* 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — 1  am  what  the  world 
calls  a  warm  fellow,  and  bv  good  success  in 
trade.  I  have  raised  myself  to  a  capacity  of 
making  some  figure  in  the  world;  but  no 
matter  for  that.  I  have  now  under  rav 
guardianship  a  couple  of  nieces,  who  will 
certainly  make  me  run  mad;  which  you 
will  not  wonder  at,  when  I  tell  you  they 
are  female  virtuosos,  and  during  the  three 
years  and  a  half  that  I  have  had  them  un- 
der my  care,  they  never  in  the  least  in- 
clined their  thoughts  towards  any  one  single 
part  of  the  character  of  a  notable  woman. 
Whilst  they  should  have  been  considering 
the  proper  ingredients  for  a  sack-posset, 
you  should  hear  a  dispute  concerning  the 
magnetic  virtue  of  the  loadstone,  or  per- 
haps the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Their  language  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  they  scorn  to  express  themselves,  on 
the  meanest  trifles,  with  words  that  arc  not 
of  a  Latin  derivation.  But  this  were  sup- 
portable still,  would  they  suffer  me  to  en- 
iov  an  uninterrupted  ignorance;  but  unless 
I  fall  in  with  their  abstracted  ideas  of 
things,  (as  they  call  them)  I  must  not  ex- 
pect to  smoke  one  pipe  in  quiet  In  a  late 
ht  of  the  gout  I  complained  of  the  pain  of  I 


that  distemper,  when  my  niece  Kitty  beg- 
ged leave  to  assure  me,  that  whatever  I 
might  think,  several  great  philosophers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  were  of  opinion, 
that  both  pleasure  and  pain  were  iniaginarv 
distinctions,  and  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  either  in  rerum  natura.    I  have 
often  heard  them  affirm  that  the  fire  was 
not  hot;  and  one  day  when  I,  with  the  au- 
thority of  an  old  fellow,  desired  one  of  them 
to  put  my  blue  cloak  on  mv  knees,  she  an- 
swered, "Sir,  I  will  reach  the  cloak;  but 
take  notice,  I  do  not  do  it  as  allowing  your 
description;  for  it  might  as  well  be  called 
yellow  as  blue;  for  colour  is  nothing  but  the 
various  infractions  of  the  rays  of  the  sun." 
Miss  Molly  told  me  one  day,  that  to  say 
snow  was  white,  is  allowing  a  vulgar  error; 
for  as  it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous 
particles,  it  might  be  more  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  black.    In  short,  the  young 
husseys  would  persuade  me,  that  to  believe 
one's  eves  is  a  sure  way  to  be  deceived;  and 
have  often  advised  me,  by  no  means  to  trust 
any  thing  so  fallible  as  my  senses.  What 
I  have  to  beg  of  you  now  is,  to  turn  one 
speculation  to  the  due  regulation  of  female 
literature,  so  far  at  least  as  to  make  it  con- 
sistent with  the  quiet  of  such  whose  fate  it 
is  to  be  liable  to  its  insults;  and  to  tell  us 
the  difference  between  a  gentleman  that 
should  make  cheese-cakes  and  raise  paste, 
and  a  lady  that  reads  Locke,  and  under- 
stands the  mathematics.  In  which  you  will 
extremely  oblige  your  hearty  friend  and 
humble  servant, 
T.  « ABRAHAM  THRIFTY.' 
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Formam  quidem  ipsam,  Marce  flli.  ft  tanquam  fariem 
honest  i  vides;  que  *i  oculis  eerneretur,  mirabilca 
amorcudit  ait  Plato)  excitarct  sapient  ir.   Tull.  OgU 

You  »>•«••  my  aon  Marcus,  virtue  as  it  were  embodied, 
which,  if  it  could  be  made  the  object  of  tight,  would  (as 
Plato  says)  excite  in  us  a  wonderful  love  of  wisdom 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  any  dis- 
course written  expressly  upon  the  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  virtue,  without  consider- 
ing it  as  a  duty,  and  as  the  means  of  making 
us  happy  both  now  and  hereafter.  I  design 
therefore  this  speculation  as  an  essay  upon 
that  subject  in  which  I  shall  consider  virtue 
no  farther  than  as  it  is  in  itself  of  an  amiable 
nature,  after  having  premised,  that  I  un- 
derstand by  the  word  virtue  such  a  general 
notion  as  is  affixed  to  it  by  the  writers  of 
morality,  and  which  by  devout  men  gene- 
rally goes  under  the  name  of  religion,  and 
by  men  of  the  world  under  the  name  of 
honour. 

Hypocrisy  itself  does  great  honour,  or 
rather  justice,  to  religion,  and  tacitly  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  an  ornament  to  human 
nature.  The  hypocrite  would  not  be  at  so 
much  pains  to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
virtue,  if  he  did  not  know  it  was  the  most 
proper  and  effectual  means  to  gain  the  love 
and  esteem  of  mankind. 
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We  learn  from  11101*00108,  it  was  a  com- 
mon saving  among  the  heathens,  that  the 
wise  man  hates  nobody,  but  only  loves  the 
virtuous. 

Tully  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of 
thoughts  to  show  how  amiable  virtue  is. 
•Wc  love  a  virtuous  man,'  savs  he,  'who 
lives  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth, 
though  we  arc  altogether  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive  from  it  no 
manner  of  benefit.  Nay,  one  who  died  se- 
veral ages  ago,  raises  a  secret  fondness  and 
benevolence  for  him  in  our  minds,  when  wc 
read  his  story.  Nay,  what  is  still  more,  one 
who  has  been  the  enemy  of  our  country, 
provided  his  wars  wore  regulated  bv  justice 
and  humanity,  as  in  the  instance  of  Pyrrhus, 
whom  Tully  mentions  on  this  occasion  in 
opposition  to  Hannibal.  Such  is  the  natural 
bcautv  and  loveliness  of  virtue. 

Stoicism,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  vir- 
tue, ascribes  all  good  qualifications  of  what 
kind  soever  to  the  virtuous  man.  Accord- 
ingly Cato,  in  the  character  Tully  has  left 
of  him,  carries  matters  so  far,  that  he  would 
not  allow  anv  one  but  a  virtuous  man  to  be 
handsome.  This  indeed  looks  more  like  a 
philosophical  rant  than  the  real  opinion  of 
a  wise  man;  yet  this  was  what  Cato  very 
seriously  maintained.  In  short,  the  Stoics 
thought  they  could  not  sufficiently  repre- 
sent the  excellence  of  virtue,  if  they  diu  not 
comprehend  in  the  notion  of  it  all  possible 
perfections;  and  therefore  did  not  only  sup- 
pose, that  it  was  transcendently  beautiful^ 
in  itself,  but  that  it  made  the  very  body" 
amiable,  and  banished  even*  kind  of  de- 
formity from  the  person  in  whom  it  resided. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  the  most 
abandoned  to  all  sense  of  goodness,  arc  apt 
to  wish  those  who  are  related  to  them  of  a 
different  character;  and  it  is  very  observ- 
able, that  none  are  more  struck  with  the 
charms  of  virtue  in  the  fair  sex  than  those 
who  by  their  vcrv  admiration  of  it  are  car- 
ried to  a  desire  of  ruining  it 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  indeed 
a  fine  picture  in  a  good  light,  ana  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  makes  the  beautiful 
sex  all  over  charms. 

As  virtue  in  general  is  of  an  amiable  and 
lovely  nature,  there  are  some  particular 
kinds  of  it  which  are  more  so  than  others, 
and  these  arc  such  as  dispose  us  to  do  good 
to  mankind.  Temperance  and  abstinence, 
faith  and  devotion,  are  in  themselves  per- 
haps as  laudable  as  am  other  virtues:  but 
those  which  make  a  man  popular  awl  bo- 
loved,  are  justice,  charity,  munificence, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  good  qualities  that 
render  us  boiiefiei;il  to  ea«"h  other.  Fortius 
reason  oven  an  extravagant  man,  who  has- 
nothing  else  to  recommend  him  but  a  false 
generosity,  is  often  more  beloved  and  es- 
teemed than  a  person  of  a  much  more 
finished  character,  who  is  defective  in  this 
particular. 

The  two  great  ornaments  of  virtue, 
which  show  her  in  the  most  advantageous 
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views,  and  make  her  altogether  lovely,  are 
cheerfulness  and  good-nature.  These  gene- 
rally go  together,  as  a  man  cannot  be 
agrerablc  to  others  who  is  not  easy  within 
himself.  They  are  both  very  requisite  in  a 
virtuous  mind,  to  keep  out  melancholy  from 
the  many  serious  thoughts  it  is  engaged  in, 
and  to  hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  from 
I  souring  into  severity,  and  censoriousness. 

If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what 
can  we  think  of  those  who  can  look  upon 
it  with  an  eye  of  hatred  and  ill-will,  or  can 
suffer  their  aversion  for  a  party  to  blot  out 
all  the  merit  of  the  person  who  is  engaged 
in  it?  A  man  must  do  excessively  stupid, 
as  well  as  uncharitable,  who  believes  there 
is  no  virtue  but  on  his  own  side,  and  that 
there  are  not  men  as  honest  as  himself  who 
may  differ  from  him  in  political  principles.  1 
Men  may  oppose  one  another  in  some  par- 
ticulars, but  ought  not  to  carrv  their  hatred 
to  those  qualities  which  are  of  so  amiable  a 
nature  in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  points  in  dispute.  Men  of  vir- 
tue, though  of  different  interests  ought  to  i 
consider  themselves  as  more  nearly  united 
with  one  another,  than  with  the  vicious 
part  of  mankind,  who  embark  with  them 
in  the  same  civil  concerns.  We  should 
bear  the  same  love  towards  a  man  of  honour 
who  is  a  living  antagonist,  which  Tully 
tells  us  in  the  forementionod  passage,  every 
one  naturally  does  to  an  enemy  that  is  dead. 
In  short,  we  should  esteem  virtue  though 
in  a  foe,  and  abhor  vice  though  in  a  friend 

I  speak  this  with  an  eve  to  those  cruel 
treatments  which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt 
to  give  the  characters  of  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  them.  How  many  persons 
of  undoubted  probity  and  exemplar)'  vir- 
tue, on  cither  side,  arc  blackened  and  de- 
famed? How  many  men  of  honour  exposal 
to  public  obloquy  and  reproach?  Those 
therefore  who  are  either  the  instruments 
or  abettors  in  such  infernal  dealings,  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  persons  who  make  use 
of  religion  to  promote  their  cause,  not  of 
their  cause  to  promote  religion.  C. 
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—Judex  ot  calliilua  audit. 

Hot.  Lib.  a  Kit.  Til.  101. 

A  Judge  or  painting  you,  a  connoisseur. 

•  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  7. 
'Mr.  Spkctatoh, — I  cannot,  without 
a  double  injustice,  forbear  expressing  to 
you  the  satisfaction  which  a  whole  clan  of 
virtuosos  have  received  from  those  hints 
which  you  have  lately  given  the  town  on 
the  cartoons  of  the  inimitable  Raphael.  It 
should  methinks  be  the  business  of  a  Spec- 
tator to  improve  the  pleasures  of  sight,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  immediate  way  to 
it  than  recommending  the  study  and  ob- 
servation of  excellent  drawings  and  pic- 
tures. When  I  first  went  to  view  those  of 
Raphael  which  you  have  celebrated,  I  must 
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confess  I  was  but  barely  pleased;  the  next 
time  I  liked  them  better,  but  at  last,  as 
I  grew  better  acquainted  with  them,  1 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  them;  like  wise 
speeches,  "thev  sank  deep  into  my  heart: 
for  you  know,"  Mr.  Spectator,  that  a  man 
of  wit  may  extremely  affect  one  for  the 
present,  but  if  he  has  not  discretion,  his 
merit  soon  vanishes  away:  while  a  wise 
man  that  has  not  so  great  a  stock  of  wit, 
shall  nevertheless  give  you  a  far  greater 
and  more  lasting  satisfaction.  Just  so  it 
is  in  a  picture  that  is  smartly  touched,  but 
not  well  studied;  one  mav  call  it  a  witty 
picture,  though  the  painter  in  the  mean 
time  may  be  in  danger  of  being  called  a  fool. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  picture  that  is  tho- 
roughly understood  in  the  whole,  and  well 
performed  in  the  particulars,  that  is  begun 
on  the  foundation  of  geometry,  canned  on  by 
the  rules  of  perspective,  architecture,  and 
anatomy,  ana  perfected  by  a  good  harmony, 
a  just  and  natural  colouring,  and  such  pas- 
sions and  expressions  of  the  mind  as  are 
almost  peculiar  to  Raphael;  this  is  what 
you  may  iustlv  style  a  wise  picture,  and 
which  seldom  fails  to  strike  us  dumb,  until 
we  can  assemble  all  our  faculties  to  make 
but  a  tolerable  judgment  upon  it.  Other 
pictures  are  made  for  the  eyes  only,  as  rat- 
tles are  made  for  children's  ears;  and  cer- 
tainly that  picture  that  only  pleases  the 
eye,  without  representing  some  well-chosen 
part  of  nature  or  other,  does  but  show  what 
fine  colours  are  to  be  sold  at  the  colour- 
shop,  and  mocks  the  works  of  the  Creator. 1 
If  the  best  imitator  of  nature  is  not  to  be 
esteemed  the  best  painter,  but  he  that  makes 
the  greatest  show  and  glare  of  colours;  it 
will  necessarily  follow,  that  he  who  can 
array  himself  in  the  most  gaudy  draperies 
is  best  drest,  and  he  that  can  speak  loudest 
the  best  orator.  Every  man  when  he  looks 
on  a  picture  should  examine  it  according  to 
that  share  of  reason  he  is  master  of,  or  he 
will  be  in  danger  of  making  a  wrong  judg- 
ment. If  men  when  they  walk  abroad 
would  make  more  frequent  observations  on 
those  beauties  of  nature  which  every  mo- 
ment present  themselves  to  their  view,  they 
would  be  better  judges  when  they  saw  her 
well  imitated  at  home.  This  would  help 
to  correct  those  errors  which  most  preten- 
ders fall  into,  who  are  over  hasty  in  their 
judgments,  and  will  not  stay  to  let  reason 
come  in  for  a  share  in  the  decision.  It  is 
for  want  of  this  lhat  men  mistake  in  this 
case,  and  in  common  life,  a  wild  extrava- 
gant pencil  for  one  that  is  truly  bold  and 
great,  an  impudent  fellow  for  a  man  of  true 
courage  and  bravery,  hasty  and  unreason- 
able actions  for  enterprises  of  spirit  and 
resolution,  gaudy  colouring  for  that  which 
is  truly  beautiful,  a  false  and  insinuating 
discourse  for  simple  truth  elegantly  recom- 
mended. The  parallel  will  hold  through 
all  the  parts  of  life  and  painting  too;  and 
the  virtuosos  above  mentioned  will  be  glad 
•o  sec  you  draw  it  with  your  terms  of  art 
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As  the  shadows  m  a  picture  represent  the 

serious  or  melancholy,  so  the  lights  do  the 
bright  and  lively  thoughts.  As  there  should 
be  but  one  forcible  light  in  a  picture  which 
should  catch  the  eye  and  fall  on  the  hero, 
so  there  should  be  but  one  object  of  our 
love,  even  the  Author  of  nature.  These 
and  the  like  reflections,  well  improved, 
might  very  much  contribute  to  open  the 
beauty  of  that  art,  and  prevent  young  peo- 
ple from  being  poisoned  by  the  ill  gusto  of 
any  extravagant  workman  that  should  be 
imposed  upon  us.  1  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant. ' 

1  Mr.  Spectator, — Though  I  am  a  wo- 
man, yet  I  am  one  of  those  who  confess 
themselves  highly  pleased  with  a  specula- 
tion you  obliged  the  world  with  some  time 
ago,  from  an  old  Greek  poet  you  call  Simo- 
nides,  in  relation  to  the  several  natures  and 
distinctions  of  our  own  sex.  I  could  not  but 
admire  how  justly  the  characters  of  women 
in  this  age  fall  in  with  the  times  of  Simo- 
nides,  there  being  no  one  of  those  sorts  I 
have  not  at  some  time  or  other  of  my  life 
met  with  a  sample  of.  But,  sir,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  present  address  arc  a  set  of 
women,  comprehended,  I  think,  in  the 
ninth  species  of  that  speculation,  called  the 
Apes;  the  description  of  whom  I  find  to  be, 
"  That  they  are  such  as  are  both  ugly  and 
ill-natured,  who  have  nothing  beautiful 
themselves,  and  endsavour  to  detract  from 
or  ridicule  every  thing  that  appears  so  in 
others."  Now,  sir,  this  sect,  as  I  have 
been  told,  is  very  frequent  in  the  great 
town  where  you  five;  but  as  my  circum- 
stance of  life  obliges  me  to  reside  altogether 
in  the  country,  though  not  many  miles  from 
London,  I  cannot  have  met  with  a  great 
number  of  them,  nor  indeed  is  it  a  desira- 
ble acquaintance,  as  I  have  lately  found  by 
experience.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  this  summer  a  family  of 
these  apes  came  and  settled  for  the  season 
not  far  from  the  place  whero  I  live.  As 
they  were  strangers  in  the  country,  they 
were  visited  by  the  ladies  about  them,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  with  a  humanity  usual  in 
those  who  pass  most  of  their  time  in  soli- 
tude. The  apes  lived  with  us  very  agree- 
ably our  own  way  until  towards  the  cud  of 
the  summer,  when  they  began  to  bethink 
themselves  of  returning  to  town;  then  it 
was,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  they  began  to  set 
themselves  about  the  proper  and  distin- 
guishing business  of  their  character;  and  as 
it  is  said  of  evil  spirits,  that  they  are  apt  to 
carry  away  a  piece  of  the  house  they  are 
about  to  leave,  the  apes,  without  regard 
to  common  mercy,  civility,  or  gratitude, 
thought  fit  to  mimic  and  faD  foul  on  the 
faces,  dress,  and  behaviour  of  their  in- 
nocent neighbours,  bestowing  abominable  £> 
censures  and  disgraceful  appellations,  com-  ji 
monly  called  nick-names,  on  all  of  them; 
and  in  short,  like  true  fine  ladies,  made 
their  honest  plainness  and  sincerity  matter 
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of  ridicule.  I  could  not  hut  acquaint  you 
with  these  grievances,  as  well  at  the  de- 
sire of  all  the  parties  injured,  as  from  my 
own  inclination.  I  hope,  sir,  if  you  cannot 
propose  entirely  to  reform  this  evil,  you 
will  take  such  notice  of  it  in  some  of  your 
future  speculations,  as  may  put  the  deserv  - 
ing  part  of  our  sex  on  their  guard  against 
these  creatures;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
npes  may  be  sensible  that  this  sort  of  mirth 
is  so  far  from  an  innocent  diversion,  that  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  that  vice  which  is 
said  to  comprehend  all  others.  I  am,  sir, 
your  bumble  sen  ant, 
T.         4  CONSTANTIA  FIELD.' 
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Fieta  volnptatii  caum  «int  proxima  vrria. 
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Fictiona  to  please,  should  wear  the  face  of  truth. 

There  is  nothing  which  one  regards  so 
much  with  an  eve  of  mirth  and  pity  as  in- 
nocence, when  it  has  in  it  a  dash  of  pally. 
At  the  same  time  that  one  esteems  the  vir- 
tue, one  is  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  simpli- 
city which  accompanies  it  When  a  man  is 
made  up  wholly  of  the  dove,  without  the 
least  grain  of  the  serpent  in  his  composition, 
he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  very  often  discredits  his 
best  actions.  The  Cordeliers  tell  a  story 
of  their  founder  St.  Francis,  that  as  he 
passed  the  streets  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, he  discovered  a  young  fellow  with  a 
maid  in  a  corner;  upon  which  the  good 
mm,  say  they,  lifted  up  his  hands  to  hea- 
ven with  a  secret  thanksgiving,  that  there 
was  still  so  much  Christian  charity  in  the 
world.  The  innocence  of  the  saint  made 
him  mistake  the  kiss  of  the  lover  for  a  sa- 
lute of  charity.  I  am  heartily  concerned 
when  I  see  a  virtuous  man  without  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  if  there 
be  any  use  in  these  my  papers,  it  is  this, 
that  without  representing  vice  under  any 
false  alluring  notions,  they  give  mv  reader  an 
insight  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  represent 
human  nature  in  all  its  changeable  colours. 
The  mnn  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  any 
of  the  follies  of  the  world,  or,  as  Shak- 
speare  expresses  it,  'hackneyed  in  the 
ways  of  men,'  may  here  find  a  picture  of 
its  follies  and  extravagances.  The  virtuous 
and  the  innocent  may  know  in  speculation 
what  they  could  never  arrive  at  by  prac- 
tice, and  by  this  means  avoid  the  snares  of 
the  crafty,'  the  corruptions  of  the  vicious, 
and  the  reasonings  of  tne  prejudiced.  Their 
minds  may  be  opened  without  being  vitiated. 

It  is  with  an  eve  to  mv  following  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Timothy  Doodle,  who  seems 
a  very  well-meaning  man,  that  I  have  writ- 
ten this  short  preface,  to  which  I  shall  sub- 
join a  letter  from  the  said  Mr.  Doodle. 

'Sir, — I  could  heartily  wish  that  you 
would  let  us  know  your  opinion  upon  seve- 
ral innocent  diversions  which  are  in  use 


among  us  and  which  arc  very  proper  to 
pass  away  a  winter  night  for  those  who  do 
not  care  to  throw  away  their  time  at  an 
opera,  or  the  play-house.  I  would  gladly 
know  in  particular,  what  notion  you  have 
of  hot-cockles;  as  also,  whether  you  think 
that  questions  and  commands,  mottoes, 
similics,  and  cross-purposes,  have  not  more 
mirth  and  wit  in  them  than  those  public 
diversions  which  are  grown  so  very  fashion- 
able among  us.  If  you  would  recommend 
to  our  wives  and  daughters,  who  read  your 
papers  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  some 
of  those  sports  and  pastimes  that  may  be 
practised  within  doors,  and  by  the  fire- 
side, we  who  are  masters  of  families  should 
be  hugely  obliged  to  you.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  would  have  these  sports  and 
pastimes  not  only  merry  but  innocent;  for 
which  reason  I  nave  not  mentioned  either 
whisk  or  lanterloo,  nor  indeed  so  much  as 
one-and-thirty.  After  having  communi 
cated  to  you  my  request  upon  this  subject, 
I  will  be  so  free  as  to  tell  you  how  my  wife 
and  I  pass  away  these  tedious  winter  even 
ings  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Though 
she  be  young  and  handsome,  and  good 
humoured  to  a  miracle,  she  does  not  care 
for  gadding  abroad  like  others  of  her  sex. 
There  is  a  \  erv  friendly  man,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  whom  I  am  mightily  obliged  to  for  his 
civilities,  that  comes  to  see  me  almost  every 
night;  for  he  is  not  one  of  those  giddy  young 
fellows  that  cannot  live  out  of  a  play-house. 
When  we  arc  together,  we  very  often 
make  a  party  at  Blind-man's  Buff,  which 
is  a  sport  that  I  like  the  better,  because 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  exercise  in  it  The 
colonel  and  I  are  blinded  by  turns,  and  vou 
would  laugh  your  heart  out  to  sec  what 
pains  my  dear  takes  to  hoodwink  us,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  least 
glimpse  of  light  The  poor  colonel  some 
times  hits  his  nose  against  a  post,  and 
makes  us  die  with  laughing.  I  have  gene 
rally  the  good  luck  not  to  hurt  myself,  but 
am  very  often  above  half  an  hour  before  I 
can  catch  either  of  them;  for  you  must 
know  we  hide  ourselves  up  and  down  in 
corners,  that  we  may  have  the  more  sport. 
I  only  give  you  this  hint  as  a  sample  of  such 
innocent  diversions  ;is  I  would  have  yen 
recommend;  and  am,  most  esteemed  sir, 
your  ever-loving  friend, 

< TIMOTHY  DOODLE.' 

The  following  letter  was  occasioned  by 
my  last  Thursday's  paper  u\xm  the  ab- 
sence of  lovers,  and  the  methods  therein 
mentioned  of  making  such  absence  sup- 
portable. 

1  Sir, — Among  the  several  ways  of  conso- 
lation which  absent  lovers  make  use  of  while 
their  souls  arc  in  that  state  of  departure, 
which  you  say  is  death  in  love,  there  are 
some  very  material  ones  that  have  escaped 
your  notice.  Among  these,  the  first  and 
most  received  is  a  crooked  shilling,  which 
has  administered  great  comfort  to  our  fore- 
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fathers,  and  is  still  made  use  of  on  this  oc- 
casion with  very  good  effect  in  most  parts 
of  her  majesty's  dominions.    There  are 
some,  I  know,  who  think  a  crown  piece  cut 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  preserved  by  the 
distant  lovers,  is  of  more  sovereign  virtue 
than  the  former.    But  since  opinions  are 
divided  in  this  particular,  why  may  not  the 
same  persons  make  use  of'  both?  The 
figure  of  a  heart,  whether  cut  in  stone  or 
cast  in  metal,  whether  bleeding  upon  an 
altar,  stuck  with  darts,  or  held  in  the  hanc 
of  a  Cupid,  has  always  been  looked  upor 
as  talismanic  in  distresses  of  this  nature, 
am  acquainted  with  many  a  brave  fellow 
who  carries  his  mistress  in  the  lid  of  his 
snuff-box,  and  by  that  expedient  has  sup- 
ported himself  under  the  absence  of  a  whole 
campaign.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  tried 
all  these  remedies,  but  never  found  so  much 
benefit  from  any  as  from  a  ring,  in  which 
my  mistress's  hair  is  plaited  together  rery 
artificially  in  a  kind  of  true-lover's  knot. 
As  I  have  received  great  benefit  from  this 
secret,  1  think  myself  obliged  to  communi- 
cate it  to  the  public  for  the  good  of  my 
fellow-subjects.   I  desire  you  will  add  this 
letter  as  an  appendix  to  your  consolations 
upon  absence,  and  am,  your  very  humble 
servant,  T.  B.' 
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I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter 
from  a  university  gentleman,  occasioned  by 
my  last  Tuesday  s  paper,  wherein  I  gave 
some  account  of  the  great  feuds  which  hap- 

Eened  formerly  in  those  learned  bodies, 
L"twcen  the  modern  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

4  Sir, — This  will  give  you  to  understand, 
that  there  is  at  present  in  the  society, 
whereof  I  am  a  member,  I  very  mnsidi  r- 
ablc  body  of  Trojans,  who,  upon  a  proper 
occasion,  would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  do  all  we  can  to  annov 
our  enemies  by  stratagem,  and  are  resolved 
by  the  first  opportunity  to  attack  Mr.  Joshua 
Karnes,  whom  we  look  upon  as  the  Achilles 
of  the  opposite  party.  As  for  myself,  I 
have  had  the  reputation  ever  since  I  came 
from  school,  <  f  being  a  trusty  Trojan,  and 
am  resolved  never  to  give  quarter  to  the 
smallest  particle  of  Greek,  wherever  I 
chance  to  meet  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  I 
take  it  very  ill  of  you,  that  you  sometimes 
g  out  Greek  colours  at  the  head  of  your 
paper,  and  sometimes  give  a  word  of*  the 
enemy  even  in  the  body  of  it  When  I  meet 
with  any  tiling  of  this  nature,  I  throw  down 
your  spi  c  ill  itions  upon  the  table,  with  that 
form  of  words  which  we  make  use  of  when 
we  declare  war  upon  an  author, 

Grwum  est,  non  potest  legi. 

•  I  give  you  this  hint,  that  you  may  for 
the  future  abstain  from  any  such  hostilities 
at^our  periL 


No  amorous  hero  ewr  gave  thee  birth. 
Nor  ever  tender  sodileM  hrought  thee  forth. 
Pome  nigged  rock's  hard  entrails  gave  thee  form. 
And  raffing  seas  product!  thee  in  a  storm: 
A  soul  well  suiting  thy  tempestuous  kind. 
So  rough  thy  manners,  so  unlam'd  thy  mind. 

Apsjt 

'Mr.  Spf.cta.tor, — As  your  paper  is 
part  of  the  equipage  of  the  tea-table,  I 
conjure  you  to  print  what  I  now  write  to 
you;  for  I  have  no  other  way  to  communi- 
cate what  I  have  to  say  to  the  fair  sex  on 
the  most  important  circumstance  of  life, 
even  "  the  care  of  children."  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that  you  profess  your  paper  is  al- 
ways to  consist  of  matters  which  are  only 
to  entertain  the  learned  and  polite,  but  that 
it  may  agree  with  your  design  to  publish  1 
some  which  may  tend  to  the  information 
of  mankind  in  general;  and  when  it  docs 
so,  you  do  more  than  writing  wit  and  hu- 
mour. Give  me  leave  then  to  tell  you,  that 
of  all  the  abuses  that  ever  you  have  as  vet 
endeavoured  to  reform,  certainly  not  one 
wanted  so  much  your  assistance  as  the 
abuse  in  nursing  of  children.    It  is  unmi  r- 
ciful  to  see,  that  a  woman  endowed  with 
all  the  perfections  and  blessings  of  nature, 
can,  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered,  turn  off  her 
innocent,  tender,  and  helpless  infant,  and 
give  it  up  to  a  woman  that  is  (ten  thousand 
to  one,)  neither  in  health  nor  good  condi- 
tion, neither  sound  in  mind  nor  body,  that 
has  neither  honour  nor  reputation,  neither 
love  nor  pity  for  the  poor  babe,  but  more 
regard  for  the  money  than  for  the  whole 
Child,  and  never  will  take  farther  care  of 
it  than  what  by  all  the  encouragement  of 
money  and  presents  she  is  forced  to;  like 
/Esop's  earth,  which  would  not  nurse  the 
plant  of  another  ground,  although  never  so 
much  improved,  by  reason  that  plant  was 
not  of  its  own  production.    And  since  an- 
other's child  is  no  more  natural  to  a  nurse 
than  a  plant  to  a  strange  and  different 
ground,  now  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
child  should  thrive;  and  if  it  thrives,  must 
it  not  imbibe  the  gross  humours  and  quali- 
ties of  the  nurse,  like  a  plant  in  a  different 
ground,  or  like  a  graft  upon  a  different 
stock?   Do  not  we  observe,  that  a  lamb 
sucking  a  goat  changes  very  much  its  na- 
ture, nay,  even  its  skin  ana  wool  into  the 
goat  kind?  The  power  of  a  nurse  over  a 
child,  by  infusing  into  it  with  her  milk  her 
qualities  and  disposition,  is  sufficiently  and 
daily  observed,   rlence  came  that  old  say- 
ing concerning  an  ill-natured  and  malicious 
fellow,  that  "  he  had  imbibed  his  malice 
with  his  nurse's  milk,  or  that  some  brute 
or  other  had  been  his  nurse."   Hence  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been 
nursed  by  a  wolf ;  Telcphus,  the  son  of 
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time  by  a  marc;  and  ^gisthus  by  a  goat; 
not  that  they  had  actually  sucked  such 
creatures  as  some  simpletons  have  ima- 
gined, but  that  their  nurses  had  been  of 
such  a  nature  and  temper,  and  infused  such 
into  them. 

•  Many  instances  mav  be  produced  from 
good  authorities  and  daily  experience,  that 
childtvn  actually  suck  in  the  several  pas- 
sions and  depraved  inclinations  of  their 
nurses,  as  anger,  malice,  fear,  melancholy, 
sadness,  desire,  and  aversion.   This,  Dio- 
dorus,  lib.  2.  witnesses,  when  he  speaks, 
saying,  that  Nero  the  emperor's  nurse 
had  been  Very  much  addicted  to  drinking; 
which  habit  Nero  received  from  his  nurse, 
and  was  so  very  particular  in  this,  that  the 
people  took  so  much  notice  of  it,  as  instead 
of  T ibcrius  Nero,  they  called  him  Biberius 
Mem   The  same  Dfodorus  also  relates  of 
Caligula,  predecessor  to  Nero,  that  his 
nurse  used  to  moisten  the  nipples  of  her 
breast  frequently  with  blood,  to  make  Ca- 
ligula take  the  better  hold  of  them;  which, 
says  Diodorus,  was  the  cause  that  made 
hiin  so  blood-thirsty  and  cruel  all  his  life- 
time after,  that  he  not  only  committed 
frequent  murder  by  his  own  hand,  but  like- 
wise wished  that  all  human  kind  wore  but 
one  neck  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure 
to  cut  it  off.    Such  like  degeneracies  asto- 
nish the  parents,  who  not  knowing  after 
whom  the  child  can  take,  see  one  inclined 
to  stealing,  another  to  drinking,  cruelty, 
stupidity;  yet  all  these  are  not  minded. 
Nay,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  a  child, 
although  it  be  born  from  the  best  of  parents, 
may  be  corrupted  by  an  ill-tempered  nurse. 
How  many  children  do  we  sec  daily  brought 
into  fits,  consumptions,  rickets,  &c  merely 
by  sucking  their  nurses  when  in  a  passion 
or  fury?  But  indeed  almost  any  disorder 
of  the'  nurse  is  a  disorder  to  the  child,  and 
few  nurses  can  be  found  in  this  town  but 
what  labour  under  some  distemper  or  other. 
The  first  question  that  is  generally  asked 
a  young  woman  that  wants  to  be  a'  nurse, 
why  she  should  be  a  nurse  to  other  peo- 
ple s  children,  is  answered,  by  her  having 
an  ill  husband,  and  that  she  must  make 
shift  to  live.   I  think  now  this  verv  answer 
is  enough  to  give  any  body  a  shock  if  duly 
considered;  for  an  ill  husband  may,  or  ten 
to  one  if  he  does  not,  bring  home  to  his  wife 
an  ill  distemper,  or  at  least  vexation  and 
disturbance.  Besides,  as  she  takes  the  child 
out  of  mere  necessity,  her  food  will  be 
accordingly,  or  else  very  coarse  at  best; 
whence  proceeds  an   ill-concocted  and 
coarse  food  for  the  child;  for  as  the  blood, 
so  is  the  milk ;  and  hence  I  am  very  well 
assured  proceeds  the  scurvv,  the  evil,  and 
many  other  distempers.    I  beg  of  you,  for 
the  sake  of  the  many  poor  infants  that  may 
and  will  be  saved  oy  weighing  this  case 
seriously,  to  exhort  the  people  with  the 
utmost  vehemence,  to  let  the  children  suck 
their  own  mothers,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
mother  and  child.    For  the  general  argu- 


ment, that  a  mother  is  weakened  by  giving 
suck  to  her  children,  is  vain  and  simple. 
I  will  maintain  that  the  mother  grows 
stronger  by  it,  and  will  have  her  health 
better  than  she  would  have  otherwise.  She 
will  find  it  the  greatest  cure  and  preserva- 
tive for  the  vapours  and  future  miscar- 
riages, much  beyond  any  other  remedy 
whatsoever.  Her  children  will  be  like 
giants,  whereas  otherwise  they  are  but 
living  shadows,  and  like  unripe  fruit;  and 
certainly  if  a  woman  is  strong  enough  to 
bring  forth  a  child,  she  is  beyond  all  doubt 
strong  enough  to  nurse  it  afterwards.  It 
grieves  me  to  observe  and  consider  how 
many  poor  children  are  daily  ruined  by 
careless  nurses;  and  yet  how  tender  ought 
they  to  be  to  a  poor  infant,  since  the  least 
hurt  or  blow,  especially  upon  the  head, 
may  make  it  senseless,  stupid,  or  other- 
wise miserable  for  ever! 

'  But  I  cannot  well  leave  this  subject  as 
yet;  for  it  seems  to  me  very  unnatural  that 
a  woman  that  has  fed  a  child  as  part  of 
herself  for  nine  months,  should  have  no 
desire  to  nurse  it  farther,  when  brought  to 
light  and  before  her  eyes,  and  when  T>y  its 
cry  it  implores  her  assistance  and  the  office 
of  a  mother.  Do  not  the  very  cruellest  of 
brutes  tend  their  young  ones" with  all  the 
care  and  delight  imaginable?  How  can  she 
be  called  a  mother  that  will  not  nurse  her 
young  ones?  The  earth  is  called  the  mother 
of  all  things,  not  because  she  produces,  but 
because  she  maintains  and  nurses  what  she 
produces.  The  generation  of  the  infant  is 
the  effect  of  desire,  but  the  care  of  it  ar- 
gues virtue  and  choice.  I  am  not  ignorant 
but  that  there  are  some  cases  of  necessity, 
where  a  mother  cannot  give  suck,  and  then 
out  of  two  evils  the  least  must  be  chosen; 
but  there  are  so  very  few,  that  I  am  sure 
in  a  thousand  there  is  hardly  one  real  in- 
stance; for  if  a  woman  does  but  know  that 
her  husband  can  spare  about  three  or  six 
shillings  a  week  extraordinary,  (although 
this  is  but  seldom  considered,)  she  cer- 
tainly, with  the  assistance  of  her  gossips, 
will  soon  persuade  the  good  man  to  send 
the  child  to  nurse,  and  easily  impose  upon 
him  by  pretending  indisposition.  This  cru- 
elty is  supported  by  fashion,  and  nature 
gives  place  to  custom.    Sir,  your  humble 
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Their  untir'd  lips  a  wordy  torrent  pour. 

We  arc  told  by  some  ancient  authors, 
that  Socrates  was  instructed  in  eloquence 
by  a  woman  whose  name,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, was  Aspasia.  I  have  indeed  very 
often  looked  upon  that  art  as  the  most  pro- 
per for  the  female  sex,  and  I  think  the  uni- 
vcrsitiei  would  do  well  to  consiaer  whether 
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they  should  not  fill  the  rhetoric  chairs  with 
she  professors. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  praise  of  some 
men  that  they  could  talk  whole  hours  to- 
gether upon  any  thing;  but  it  must  be 
owned  to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  that 
there  are  many  among  them  who  can  talk 
whole  hours  together  upon  nothing.  I  have 
known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  ex- 
tempore dissertation  upon  the  edging  of  a 
petticoat,  and  chide  her  servant  for  break- 
ing a  china  cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  permitted  to  plead  in  courts 
of  judicature,  I  am  persuaded  they  would 
carry  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  to  greater 
heights  than  it  has  yet  arrived  at  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  but  be  present  at 
those  debates  which  frequently  arise  among 
the  ladies  of  the  British  fishery. 

The  first  kind  therefore  of  female  orators 
which  I  shall  take  notice  of,  are  those  who 
are  employed  in  stirring  up  the  passions;  a 
part  of  rhetoric  in  which  Socrates  his  wife 
had  perhaps  made  a  greater  proficiency 
than  his  above-mentioned  teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  female  orators  are 
those  who  deal  in  invectives,  and  who  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cen- 
sorious. The  imagination  and  elocution  of 
this  set  of  rhetoricians  is  wonderful.  With 
what  a  fluency  of  invention,  and  copiousness 
of  expression,  will  they  enlarge  upon  every 
little  slip  in  the  behaviour  of  another?  With 
how  many  different  circumstances,  and 
with  what  variety  of  phrases,  will  they  tell 
over  the  same  story?  I  have  known  an  old 
lady  make  an  unhappy  marriage  the  sub- 
ject of  a  month's  conversation.  She  blamed 
the  bride  in  one  place;  pitied  her  in  an- 
other; laughed  at  her  in  a  third;  wondered 
at  her  in  a  fourth;  was  angry  with  her  in  a 
fifth;  and,  in  short,  wore  "out  a  pair  of 
coach-horses  in  expressing  her  concern  for 
her.  At  length,  after  having  quite  exhaust- 
ed the  subject  on  this  side,  she  made  a  visit 
to  the  new-married  pair,  praised  the  wife 
for  the  prudent  choice  she  had  made,  told 
her  the  unreasonable  reflections  which 
some  malicious  people  had  cast  upon  her, 
and  desired  that  they  might  be  better  ac- 
quainted. The  censure  and  approbation  of 
this  kind  of  women  are  therefore  only  to  be 
considered  as  helps  to  discourse. 

A  third  kind  of  female  orators  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  word  gossips. 
Mrs.  Fiddle-Faddle  is  perfectly  accom- 
plished in  this  sort  of  eloquence;  she 
launches  out  into  descriptions  of  christen- 
ings, runs  divisions  upon  a  head-dress, 
knows  every  dish  of  meat  that  is  served  up 
in  her  neighbourhood,  and  entertains  her 
company  a  whole  afternoon  together  with 
the  wit  of  her  little  boy,  before  he  is  able  to 
speak. 

The  coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
fourth  kind  of  female  orator.  To  give  her- 
self the  larger  field  for  discourse,  she  hates 
and  loves  in  the  same  breath,  talks  to  her 
bap-dog  or  parrot,  is  uneasy  in  all  kinds  of 
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weather,  and  in  every  part  of  the  room. 
She  has  false  quarrels  and  feigned  obliga- 
tions to  all  the  men  of  her  acquaintance; 
sighs  when  she  is  not  sad,  and  laughs  when 
she  is  not  merry.  The  coquette  is  in  par-  ~ 
ticular  a  great  mistress  of  that  part  of  ora- 
tory which  is  called  action,  and  indeed 
seems  to  speak  for  no  other  purpose,  but  as 
it  gives  her  an  opportunity  ot  stirring  a 
limb,  or  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing  her 
eyes,  or  playing  with  her  fan. 

As  for  newsmongers,  politicians,  mimics, 
story-tellers,  with  other  characters  of  that 
nature  which  give  birth  to  loquacity,  they 
are  as  commonly  found  among  the  men  as 
the  women;  for  which  reason  I  shall  pas* 
them  over  in  silence. 

I  have  often  been  puzzV-d  to  assign  a 
cause  whv  women  should  have  this  talent 
of  a  ready  utterance  in  so  much  greater 
perfection  than  men.  I  have  sometimes  fan- 
cied that  they  have  not  a  retentive  power,  or 
the  faculty  of  suppressing  their  thoughts 
as  men  have,  but  that  they  are  necessitated 
to  speak  every  thing  they  think ;  and  if  so. 
it  would  perhaps  furnish  a  verv  strong  ar- 
gument to  the  Cartesians  for  the  support- 
ing of  their  doctrine  that  the  soul  always 
thinks.  But  as  several  are  of  opinion  that 
the  fair  sex  arc  not  altogether  strangers  to 
the  art  of  dissembling  and  concealing  their 
thoughts,  I  have  been  forced  to  relinquish 
that  opinion,  and  have  therefore  endea- 
voured to  seek  after  some  better  reason. 
In  order  to  it,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an 
excellent  anatomist,  has  promised  me  bv 
the  first  opportunity  to  dissect  a  woman's 
tongue,  and  to  examine  whether  there  may 
not  be  in  it  certain  juices  which  render  it  so 
wonderfully  voluble  or  flippant,  or  whether 
the  fibres  of  it  may  not  be  made  up  of  a 
finer  or  more  pliant  thread;  or  whether 
there  are  not  in  it  some  particular  muscles 
which  dart  it  up  and  down  bv  such  sudden 
glances  and  vibrations;  or  whether,  in  the 
last  place,  there  may  not  be  certain  undis- 
covered channels  running  from  the  head 
and  the  heart  to  this  little  instrument  of 
loquacity,  and  conveying  into  it  a  perpetual 
affluency  of  animal  spirits.  Nor  must  I 
omit  the  reason  which  Hudibras  has  given, 
whv  those  who  can  talk  on  trifles  speak 
with  the  greatest  fluency;  namely,  that  the 
tongue  is  like  a  race-horse,  which  runs  the 
faster  the  lesser  weight  it  carri- 

Which  of  these  reasons'  soever  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  probable,  I  think 
the  Irishman's  thought  was  very  natural, 
who,  after  some  hours  conversation  with  a 
female  orator,  told  her,  that  he  believed 
her  tongue  was  very  glad  when  she  was 
asleep,  for  that  it  hail  not  a  moment's  rest 
all  the  while  she  was  awake. 

That  excellent  old  ballad  of  The  Wan- 
ton Wife  of  Bath,  has  the  following  remark- 
able lines: 

*  I  tbink.  qooth  Thomas,  women's  tonjuea 
Of  a«pen  leaves  are  made.' 

And  Ovid,  though  in  the  description  of  a 
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very  barbarous  circumstance,  tells  us,  that 
when  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful  female  was  cut 
out,  and  thrown  uj>on  the  ground,  it  could 
not  forbear  muttering  even  in  that  posture: 


-Comprenwim  forripe  linfuam 


Abstulit  ense  fero:  radix  mirat  ultimn  linrue. 
Ipsa  Jacet,  terrrque  tremens  immtirmurat  atne ; 
Utqoe  sal  ire  solet  mutilate  cauda  eolubne 
Palpitat   Mtt.  Lib.  vi.  55d 


-The  blade  had  rut 


Her  tons/ue  sheer  off.  close  to  the  trembling  root : 
The  mantled  part  Mill  qui ver'ri  on  the  jrround. 
Murmuring  with  n  (hint  imperfect  sound  ; 
And.  as  a  serpent  writbea  his  wounded  train. 
Uneasy,  panting,  and  posst-ss'd  w  ith  pain.—  Crorall. 

If  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  a 
mouth,  what  could  it  have  done  when  it  had 
all  its  organs  of  speech,  and  accomplices  of 
sound  about  it?  I  might  here  me  ntion  the 
story  of  the  Pippin  Woman,  had  I  not  some 
reason  to  look  upon  it  as  fabulous.  • 

I  must  confess  I  am  so  wonderfully 
charmed  with  the  music  of  this  little  instru- 
ment, that  I  would  by  no  means  discourage 
it.  All  that  I  aim  at  by  this  dissertation  is, 
to  cure  it  of  several  disagreeable  notes,  and 
in  particular  of  those  little  jarrings  and 
dissonances  which  arise  from  anger,  cen- 
soriousncss,  gossipping,  and  coquetry.  In 
short,  I  would  always  have  it  tuned  by 
good-nature,  truth,  discretion,  and  sincerity. 

C. 
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Hoc  maxime  officii  est.  ot  quisquc  inazime  opis  indi- 
peat,  ita  ei  potissimum  npitulnri.        T*IL  Qf  1.  10. 

It  is  a  prinripal  point  of  duty,  to  assist  another  most 
when  he  stands  most  in  need  of  assistance. 

There  are  none  who  deserve  superiority 
over  others  in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  who 
do  not  make  it  their  endeavour  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  society ;  and  who  upon  all  occasions 
which  their  circumstances  of  life  can  ad- 
minister, do  not  take  a  certain  unfeigned 
pleasure  in  conferring  benefits  of  one  kind 
or  other.  Those  whose  great  talents  and 
high  birth  have  placed  them  in  conspicuous 
stations  of  life  are  indispensably  obliged  to 
exert  some  noble  inclinations  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  world,  or  else  such  advantages 
become  misfortunes,  and  shade  and  privacy 
are  a  more  eligible  portion.  Where  oppor- 
tunities and  inclinations  are  given  to  the 
same  person,  we  sometimes  see  sublime  in- 
stances of  virtue,  which  so  dazzle  our  ima- 
ginations, that  we  look  with  scorn  on  all 
which  in  lower  scenes  of  life  we  may  our- 
selves be  able  to  practice.  But  this  is  a 
vicious  way  of  thinking;  and  it  bears  some 
spice  of  romantic  madness,  for  a  man  to 
imagine  that  he  must  grow  ambitious,  or 
seek  adventures,  to  be  able  to  do  great  ac- 
tions. It  is  in  every  man's  power  in  the 
world  who  is  above  mere  poverty,  not  only 
■   .  

*  The  rraeklinf  crystal  yields,  she  sinks,  she  dies ; 
Her  head  ehopp'd  off  from  her  lost  shoulders  (lies ; 
Pippins  she  cried,  but  death  her  voice  confounds. 
And  pip  pip  pip  along  the  ice  resounds. 


to  do  things  worthy,  but  hemic.  The  great 
foundation  of  civil  virtue  is  self-denial;  and 
there  is  no  one  above  the  necessities  of  life, 
but  has  opportunities  of  exercising  that 
noble  quality,  and  doing  as  much  as  his  cir- 
cumstances will  bear  for  the  ease  and  o  Br 
venience  of  other  men;  and  he  who  does 
more  than  ordinary  men  practise  upon  such 
occasions  as  occur  in  his  life,  deserves  the 
value  of  his  friends,  as  if  he  had  done  en- 
terprises which  are  usually  attended  with 
the  highest  glory.  Men  of  public  spirit 
differ  rather  in  their  circumstances  than 
their  virtue;  and  the  man  who  does  all  he 
can,  in  a  low  station,  is  more  a  hero  than  he 
who  omits  any  worthy  action  lie  is  able  to 
accomplish  in  a  great  one.  It  is  net  manv 
years  ago  since  Lapirius,  in  wrong  of  his 
elder  brother,  came  to  a  great  estate  by 
gift  of  his  father,  by  reason  of  the  dissolute 
behaviour  of  the  first-born-  Shame  and 
contrition  reformed  the  life  of  the  disin- 
herited youth,  and  he  became  as  remark- 
able for  his  good  qualities  as  formerly  for 
his  errors.  Lapirius,  who  observea  his 
brother's  amendment,  sent  him  on  a  new- 
year's  day  in  the  morning,  the  following 
letter: 

*  Honoured  Brother, — I  enclose  to  you 
the  deeds  whercbv  my  father  gave  me  this 
house  and  land.  Mad  he  lived  till  now,  he 
would  not  have  bestowed  it  in  that  manner; 
he  took  it  from  the  man  you  were,  and  I 
restore  it  to  the  man  you  are.  I  am,  sir, 
your  affectionate  brother,  and  humble  ser- 
vant, P.  TV 

As  great  and  exalted  spirits  undertake 
the  pursuit  of  hazardous  actions  for  the 
good  of  others,  at  the  same  time  gratifying 
their  passion  for  glory:  so  do  worthy  minds 
in  the  domestic  way  of  life  deny  themselves 
many  advantages,  to  satisfy  a  generous  be- 
nevolence, which  they  bear  to  their  friends 
oppressed  with  distresses  and  calatniti g%. 
Such  natures  one  may  call  stores  of  Provi- 
dence, which  are  actuated  by  a  secret  ce- 
lestial influence  to  undervalue  the  ordinary 
gratifications  of  wealth,  to  give  comfort  to 
a  heart  loaded  with  affliction,  to  save  a 
falling  family,  to  preserve  a  branch  of  trade 
in  their  neighbourhood,  to  give  work  to  the 
industrious,  preserve  the  portion  of  the 
helpless  infant,  and  raise  the  head  of  the 
mourning  father.  People  whose  hearts  are 
wholly  bent  towards  pleasure,  or  intent 
upon  gain,  never  hear  of  the  noble  occur- 
rences among  men  of  industry  and  hu- 
manity .  It  would  look  like  a  city  romance, 
to  tell  them  of  the  generous  merchant,  who 
the  other  day  sent  this  billet  to  an  eminent 
trader  under  difficulties  to  support  himself, 
in  whose  fall  many  hundreds  besides  himse  lf 
had  perished:  but  because  I  think  there  is 
more  spirit  and  true  gallantry  in  it  than  in 
anv  letter  I  have  ever  read  from  Strephon 
to  Phillis,  I  shall  insert  it  even  in  the  mer- 
cantile honest  style  in  which  it  was  sent: 

'Sir, — I  have  heard  of  the  casualties 
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•which  have  involved  you  in  extreme  dis- 
tress at  this  time,  and  knowing  you  to  be  a 
man  of  great  good-nature,  industry,  and 
probity,  have  resolved  to  stand  by  you.  Be 
of  good  cheer;  the  bearer  brings  with  him 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  has  my  order  to 
answer  your  drawing  as  much  more  on  my 
account  I  did  this  in  haste,  for  fear  1 
should  come  too  late  for  your  relief;  but 
you  may  value  yourself  with  me  to  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds;  for  I  can  very 
cheerfully  run  the  hazard  of  being  so  much 
less  rich  than  I  am  now,  to  save  an  honest 
man  whom  I  love.*  Your  friend  and  ser- 
vant, W.  &» 

I  think  there  is  somewhere  in  Montaigne 
mention  made  of  a  family-book,  wherein 
all  the  occurrences  that  happened  from  one 
generation  of  that  house  to  another  were 
recorded.  Were  there  such  a  method  in 
the  families  which  are  concerned  in  this 
generosity,  it  would  be  a  hard  task  for  the 
greatest  in  Europe  to  give  in  their  own  an 
instance  of  a  benefit  better  placed,  or  con- 
ferred with  a  more  graceful  air.  It  has 
been  heretofore  urged  how  barbarous  and 
inhuman  is  any  unjust  step  made  to  the 
disadvantage  of  a  trader;  and  by  how  much 
such  an  act  towards  him  is  detestable,  by 
so  much  an  act  of  kindness  towards  him  is 
laudable.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
bencher  of  the  Temple  tell  a  story  of  a  tra- 
dition in  their  house,  where  they  had  for- 
merly a  custom  of  choosing  kings  for  such 
a  season,  and  allowing  him  his  expenses  at 
the  charge  of  the  society.  One  of  our 
kings, f  said  my  friend,  carried  his  royal 
inclination  a  little  too  far,  and  there  was  a 
committee  ordered  to  look  into  the  manage- 
ment of  his  treasury.  Among  other  things 
it  appeared,  that  his  majesty  walking  in- 
cog, in  the  cloister,  had  overheard  a  poor 
man  say  to  another,  'Such  a  small  sum 
would  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world.'  The  king  out  of  his  royal  compas- 
sion, privately  inquired  into  his  character, 
and  finding  him  a  proper  object  of  charity, 
sent  him  the  money.  When  the  committee 
read  the  report,  the  house  passed  his  ac- 
counts with  a  filauditc  without  farther  ex- 
amination, upon  the  recital  of  this  article 
in  them; 

For  making  a  man  happy  /  10  0  0 
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Mirth  ©ut  of  *-a«oo  is  a  grievous  ill. 

When  I  make  choice  of  a  subject  that 
has  not  been  treated  on  by  others,  1  throw 


*  The  merchant  involved  in  distress  by  casualties 
wan  one  Mr.  Mon-ton.  a  linen-draper;  and  thegenrroos 
merchant,  here  no  juatly  o-lcbra («■<!,  was  Bir  William 
Sea  wen. 

t  Thin  Vine,  It  is  aaid,  was  bean  Vash,  master  of  the 
veremoai**  at  Rath.    In  kins  William'*  lime  hi 


together  mv  reflections  on  it  without  any 
order  or  method,  bo  that  they  may  appear 
rather  in  the  looseness  and  freedom  of  an 
essay,  than  in  the  regularity  of  a  set  dis- 
course. It  is  after  this  manner  that  I  shall 
consider  laughter  and  ridicule  in  my  pre- 
sent paper. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  crea- 
tion, all  above  and  below  him  are  serious. 
He  sees  things  in  a  different  light  from 
other  beings,  and  finds  his  mirth  arising 
from  objects  that  perhaps  cause  something 
like  pity  or  displeasure  in  higher  natures. 
Laughter  is  indeed  a  very  good  counter- 
poise to  the  spleen;  and  it  seems  but  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  be  capable  of 
receiving  joy  from  what  is  no  real  good  to 
us,  since  we  can  receive  grief  from  what  is 
no  real  eviL 

I  have  in  my  forty- seventh  paper  raised 
a  speculation  on  the  notion  of  a  modern 
philosopher,^:  who  describes  the  first  mo- 
tive of  laughter  to  be  a  secret  comparison 
which  we  make  between  ourselves  and  the 
persons  we  laugh  at;  or  in  other  words, 
that  satisfaction  which  we  receive  from  the 
opinion  of  some  pre-eminence  in  ourselves, 
when  we  see  the  absurdities  of  another,  or 
when  we  reflect  on  any  past  absurdities  of 
our  own.  This  seems  to  hold  in  most  cases, 
and  we  may  observe  that  the  vainest  part 
of  mankind  are  the  most  addicted  to  this 
passion. 

I  have  read  a  sermon  of  a  conventual  in 

the  church  of  Rome,  on  those  words  of  the 
wise  man,  'I  said  of  Laughter,  it  is  mad; 
and  of  Mirth,  what  does  it?'  Upon  which 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  point  of  doctrine,  that 
laughter  was  the  effect  of  original  sin,  and 
that  Adam  could  not  laugh  before  the  full. 

Laughter  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and 
unbraces  the  mind,  weakens  the  faculties, 
and  causes  a  kind  of  remissness  and  dissolu- 
tion in  all  the  powers  of  the  soul;  and  thus 
far  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in 
the  composition  of  human  nature.  But  if 
we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we  receive 
from  it,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom 
which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind  and 
damp  our  spirits,  with  transient  unexpected 
gleams  of  joy,  one  would  take  care  not  to 
grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure  of  life. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule, 
and  exposing  to  laughter  those  one  con- 
verses with,  is  the  qualification  of  litde  un- 
generous tempers.  A  young  man  with  this 
cast  of  mind  cuts  himself  on  from  all  man- 
ner of  improvement.  Even'  one  has  his 
flaws  and  weaknesses;  nay,  the  greatest 
blemishes  are  often  found  in  the  most  shin- 
ing characters;  but  what  an  absurd  thing: 
is  it  to  pass  over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a 
man,  and  fix  our  attention  on  his  ipfirmi- 
ties?  to  observe  his  imperfections  more 
than  his  virtues?  and  to  make  use  of  him 


t  ia  the  Temple.   Hi*  biographer  says,  though  |    }  Hobbcs. 


H'.wii  much  givt-n  to  jjamMins,  he  *««  very  liberal. 
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for  the  spcrt  of  others,  rather  than  for  our 
own  improvement? 

\Vr  then  fore  very  often  find  that  per- 
sons the  most  accomplished  in  ridicule  are 
those  who  are  very  shrewd  at  hitting  a  blot, 
without  exerting  any  thing  masterly  in 
themselves.  As  there  are  many  eminent 
critics  who  never  ivrit  a  good  line,  there 
are  many  admirable  buffivnns  that  animad- 
vert upcB  every  single  defect  in  another, 
without  ever  discovering  the  least  beauty 
of  their  own.  By  this  means  these  unlucky 
little  wits  often  gain  reputation  in  the 
esteem  of  vulgar  minds,  and  raise  them- 
selves above  persons  of  much  more  laud- 
able characters. 

If  the  talent  of  ridicule  were  employed 
to  laugh  men  out  of  vice  and  folly,  it  might 
l>e  of  some  use  to  the  world;  but  instead  of 
this,  we  find  that  it  is  generally  made  use 
of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good  sense, 
by  attacking  every  thing  that  is  solemn  and 
serious,  decent  and  praiseworthy  in  human 
life. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  when  the  great  souls  and 
master-pieces  of  human  nature  were  pro- 
duced, men  shined  by  a  noble  simplicity 
of  behaviour,  and  were  strangers  to  these 
little  embellishments  which  are  so  fashion- 
able in  our  present  conversation.  And  it 
is  vcrv  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
we  fail  short  at  present  of  the  ancients  in 
poetry,  painting,  oratory,  history,  archi- 
tecture, and  all  the  noble  arts  and  sciences 
which  depend  more  upon  genius  than  ex- 
perience, we  exceed  them  as  much  in  dog- 
grel  humour,  burlesque,  and  all  the  trivial 
arts  of  ridicule.  We  meet  with  more  rail- 
lery among  the  moderns,  but  more  good 
sense  among  the  ancients. 

The  two  great  branches  of  ridicule  in 
writing  are  comedy  and  burlesque.  The 
first  ridicules  persons  by  drawing  them 
in  their  proper  characters,  the  other  by 
drawing  them  quite  unlike  themselves. 
Burlesque  is  therefore  of  two  kinds;  the  first 
represents  mean  persons  in  the  accoutre- 
ments of  heroes;  the  other  describes  givat 
persons  acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest 
among  the  people.  Don  Quixote  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  first,  and  Lucian's  gods  of  the 
second.  It  is  a  dispute  among  the  critics, 
whether  burlesque  poetry  runs  best  in  he- 
mic verse,  like  that  of  the  Dispensary;  or 
in  doggrel,  like  that  of  Hudibras.  I  think 
where  the  low  character  is  to  be  raised, 
the  heroic  is  the  proper  measure;  but  when 
a  hero  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  degraded, 
it  is  best  done  in  doggrel. 

If  Hudibras  had  been  set  out  with  as 
much  wit  and  humour  in  hemic  verse  as  he 
Is  in  doggrel  he  would  have  made  a  much 
more  agreeable  figure  than  he  does;  though 
the  generality  of  his  readers  arc  so  wonder- 
fully pleased  with  the  double  rhymes,  that 
I  do  not  expect  many  will  be  of  my  opinion 
in  this  particular. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  upon  laugh- 
46 


ter  with  observing,  that  the  metaphor  of 
laughing  applied  to  the  fields  and  meadows 
when  they  are  in  flower,  or  to  trees  when 
they  are  in  blossom,  runs  through  all  lan- 
guages; which  I  have  not  observed  of  any 
other  metaphor,  excepting  that  of  fire  and 
burning  when  they  are  applied  to  love. 
This  shows  that  we  naturallv  regard  laugh- 
ter, as  what  is  in  itself  both  amiable  and 
beautiful.  For  this  reason  likewise  Venus 
has  gained  the  title  of  shun**  ««, '  the  laugh- 
ter-loving dame,'  as  Waller  has  translated 
it,  and  is  represented  by  Horace  as  the  god- 
dess who  delights  in  laughter.  Milton,  in 
a  joyous  assembly  of  imaginary  persons,  has 
given  us  a  very  poetical  figure  of  laughter. 
His  whole  band  of  mirth  is  so  finely  de- 
scribed, that  I  shall  set  down  the  passage 
at  length. 

But  come  thou  godde**.  fair  and  free. 

In  heaven  yclcprd  Euphrt>«rne, 

And  by  men.  luMirt -easing  Mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venn*  at  a  liirih, 

With  two  Pinter*  Grace*  man. 

To  ivy-erowncd  Racchu*  bore. 

H.-i-tr  I  li'-e.  rn  mph.  nn.l  lirnif.'  with  I  bee 

Jest  ami  youthful  jollity. 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wile*. 

Woda,  and  beck*,  and  wreath^  niuik-s. 

Such  a*  bane  on  Hebe's  cheek. 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 

Pport  that  wrinkled  Care  deride*. 

And  laughter  hold  ins  both  lis*  side*. 

Com-  ami  trip  it  as  you  go. 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe: 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  the* 

The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty; 

And  if  I  give  tin-  honour  due. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 

To  live  with  ber,  and  live  with  thee. 

In  nnreproved  ploaaarea,  free. 

L'AlUgr»,\.\\.itc. 
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Disce  docendus  adhttc.  qua?  cen»et  amiculus.  ut  si 
Ca*cus  iter  monstrare  vein  :  tartien  aspice  si  quid 
Et  no*,  quod  cures  proprium  fret***.  ItMiuamur. 

Hot.  Lib  1.  Ep.xvii.3. 

Yet  hear  what  an  unskilful  friend  can  aay: 
As  if  a  blind  man  should  direct  your  way ; 
Po  I  myself  though  wanting  to  be  taught, 
May  yet  impart  a  hint  lhata  worth  your  thought. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Y<  u  see  the  nature 
of  my  request  by  the  Latin  motto  which  I 
address  to  you.  I  am  very  sensible  I  ought 
not  to  use  many  words  to  you,  who  are  one 
of  but  few;  but  the  following  piece,  as  it 
relates  to  speculation  in  nn  »priety  of  speech, 
being  a  curiosity  in  its  kind,  begs  your  pa- 
tience. It  was  found  in  a  poetical  virtuoso's 
c Inset  among  his  rarities;  ;uul  since  the 
several  treatises  of  thumbs,  ears,  and  noses, 
have  obliged  the  world,  this  of  eyes  is  at 
your  service. 

"  The  first  eye  of  const -qui  nee  (under  the 
invisible  Author  of  all)  is  the  visible  lumi- 
nary of  the  universe.  This  glorious  Specta- 
tor is  said  never  to  open  his  eyes  at  his 
rising  in  a  morning,  without  having  a  whole 
kingdom  of  adorers  in  Persian  silk  waiting 
at  his  levee.  Millions  of  creatures  derive 
their  sight  from  this  origin:J,  who,  besides 
his  being  the  great  director  of  optics,  is  the 
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surest  test  whether  eyes  be  of  the  same 
species  with  that  of  an  eagle,  or  that  of  an 
owL  The  one  he  emboldens  with  a  manly 
assurance  to  look,  speak,  act,  or  plead  be- 
fore the  faces  of  a  numerous  assembly  ;  the 
other  he  dazzles  out  of  countenance  into  a 
sheepish  dejectedness.  The  sun-proof  eye 
dares  lead  up  a  dance  in  a  full  court,  and 
without  blinking  at  the  lustre  of  beauty,  can 
distribute  an  eve  of  proper  complaisance  to 
a  room  crowded  with  company,  each  of 
which  deserves  particular  regard:  while 
the  other  sneaks  from  conversation,  like  a 
fearful  debtor,  who  never  dares  to  look  out, 
but  when  he  can  see  nobody,  and  nobody 
him. 

"  The  next  instance  of  optics  is  the  fam- 
ous Argus,  who,  (to  speak  the  language  of 
Cambridge)  was  one  of  a  hundred;  and 
being  used  as  a  spy  in  the  affairs  of  jeal- 
ousy, was  obliged  to  have  all  his  eyes  about 
him.  We  have  no  account  of  the  particular 
colours,  casts,  and  turns  of  this  body  of  eyes ; 
but  as  he  was  pimp  for  his  mistress  Juno,  it 
is  probable  he  used  all  the  modern  leers, 
sly  glances,  and  other  ocular  activities  to 
serve  his  purpose.  Some  look  upon  him  as 
the  then  king  at  arms  to  the  heathenish 
deities;  and  make  no  more  of  his  eyes  than 
of  so  many  spangles  of  his  herald's  coat. 

"The  next  upon  the  optic  list  is  old 
Janus,  who  stood  in  a  double-sighted  capa- 
city, like  a  person  placed  betwixt  two  op- 
posite looking-glasses,  and  so  took  a  sort  of 
retrospective  cast  at  one  view.  Copies  of 
this  double-faced  way  are  not  yet  out  of 
fashion  with  many  professions,  and  the  inge- 
nious artists  pretend  to  keep  up  this  species 
by  double-headed  canes  and  spoons;  but 
tnere  is  no  mark  of  this  faculty,  except  in 
the  emblematical  way,  of  a  wise  general 
having  an  eye  to  both  front  and  rear,  or  a 
pious  man  taking  a  review  and  prospect  of 
his  past  and  future  state  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  must  own,  that  the  names,  colours, 
qualities  and  turns  of  eyes  vary  almost  in 
every  head;  for,  not  to  mention  the  common 
appellations  of  the  black,  the  blue,  the 
white,  the  grey,  and  the  like;  the  most  re- 
markable are  those  that  borrow  their  titles 
from  animals,  by  virtue  of  some  particular 
quality  of  resemblance  they  bear  to  the 
eyes  of  the  respective  creatures;  as  that  of 
a  greedy  rapacious  aspect  takes  its  name 
from  the  cat,  that  of  a  sharp  piercing  nature 
from  the  hawk,  those  of  an  amorous  roguish 
look  derive  their  title  even  from  the  sheep, 
and  we  say  such  a  one  has  a  sheep's  eye, 
not  so  much  to  denote  the  innocence  as  the 
simple  slvness  of  the  cast  Nor  is  this  meta- 
phorical inoculation  a  modern  invention,  for 
we  find  Homer  taking  the  freedom  to  place 
the  eve  of  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow  in  one  of  his 
principal  goddesses,  by  that  * 


as  much  the  receptacle  and  seat  of  our  pas- 
sions, appetites,  and  inclinations  as  the  mind 
itself;  and  at  least  it  is  the  outward  portal 
to  introduce  them  to  the  house  within,  or 
rather  the  common  thoroughfare  to  let  our 
affections  pass  in  and  out.  Love,  anger, 
pride  and  avarice,  all  visibly  move  in  those 
little  orbs.  I  know  a  young  lady  that  can- 
not see  a  certain  gentleman  pass  oy  without 
showing  a  secret  desire  of  seeing  him  again 
by  a  dance  in  her  eye-balls;  nay,  she  cannot 
for  the  heart  of  her,  help  looking  half  a 
street's  length  after  any  man  in  a  gay  dress. 
You  cannot  behold  a  covetous  spirit  walk 
by  a  goldsmith's  shop  without  casting  a 
wishful  eye  at  the  heaps  upon  the  counter. 
Does  not  a  haughty  person  show  the  temper 
of  his  soul  in  the  supercilious  roll  of  hii  eye; 
and  how  frequently  in  the  height  of  passion 
does  that  moving  picture  in  our  head  start 
and  stare,  gather  a  redness  and  quick  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  make  all  its  humours 
sparkle  with  fire,  as  Virgil  finely  describes  it, 

 -Ardrnti*  nb  ore 


xh. 


-From  his  wide  nostril*  Mien 


A  fiery  stream,  and  sparkles  from  his  eye*. 


■•writ  srsroia  *H»s. 
The  ox-eyM  venerable  Juno. 

"Now  as  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
eye,  that  fine  part  of  our  constitution  seems 


"As  for  the  various  turns  of  the  eye- 
sight, such  as  the  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
the  half  or  the  whole  leer,  I  shall  not  enter 
into  a  very  particular  account  of  them;  but 
let  me  observe,  that  oblique  vision,  when 
natural,  was  anciently  the  mark  of  be- 
witch ery  and  magical  fascination,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  a  malignant  ill  look;  but  when 
it  is  forced  and  affected,  it  carries  a  wanton 
design,  and  in  playhouses,  and  other  public 
places,  this  ocular  intimation  is  often  an 
assignation  for  bad  practices.  But  this  ir- 
regularity in  vision,  together  with  such 
enormities  as  tipping  the  wink,  the  circum- 
spective roll,  the  side-peep  through  a  thin 
hood  or  fan,  must  be  put  in  the  class  of 
heteroptics,  as  all  wrong  notions  of  religion 
are  ranked  under  the  general  name  of 
heterodox.  All  the  pernicious  a] 


of  sight  are  more  immediately  under  the 
direction  of  a  Spectator,  and  I  hope  yon 
wUl  arm  your  readers  against  the  mischiefs 
which  are  daily  done  by  killing  eyes,  in 
which  you  will  highly  oblige  your  wounded 
unknown  friend, 


'Mr.  Spectator,— You  professed  in 
several  papers  your  particular  endeavours 
in  the  province  of  Spectator,  to  correct  the 
offences  committed  by  Stare rs,  who  disturb 
whole  assemblies  without  any  regard  to 
time,  place,  or  modesty.  You  complained 
also,  that  a  starer  is  not  usually  a  person  to 
be  convinced  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  nor 
so  easilv  rebuked  as  to  amend  by  admoni- 
tions. 1  thought  therefore  fit  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  convenient  mechanical  way, 
which  may  easily  prevent  or  correct  star- 
ing, by  an  optical  contrivance  of  new  ' 
spective-glasses,  short  and  c 
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opera-glasses,  fit  for  short-sighted  people 
as  well  as  ethers,  these  glasses  making  the 
objects  appear  either  as  thev  are  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  or  more  distinct,  though 
somewhat  less  than  life,  or  bigger  and 
nearer.  A  person  may  by  the  help  of  this 
invention,  take  a  view  of  another  without 
the  impertinence  of  staring;  at  the  same 
time  it  shall  not  be  possible  to  know  whom 
or  what  he  is  looking  at.  One  mav  look  to- 
wards his  right  or  left  hand,  when  he  is 
supposed  to  look  forwards.  This  is  set  forth 
at  large,  in  the  printed  proposals  for  the 
sale  of  these  glasses,  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Dil- 
lon's in  L  ng-Acre,  next  door  to  the  White 
Hart.  Now,  sir,  as  your  Spectator  has 
occasioned  the  publishing  of  this  invention 
for  the  benefit  of  modest  spectators,  the  in- 
ventor desires  your  admonitions  concerning 
the  decent  use  of  it;  and  hopes,  bv  your 
recommendation,  that  for  the  future  beauty 
mav  be  beheld  without  the  torture  and  con- 
fusion which  it  suffers  from  the  insolence  of 
starers.  By  this  means  you  will  relieve  the 
innocent  from  an  insult  which  there  is  no 
law  to  punish,  though  it  is  a  greater  offence 
than  many  which  are  within  the  cognizance 
of  justice.  I  am,  sir,  vour  most  humble 
servant,  ABU  AH  AM  SPY.' 
Q.  

No.  251.]    Tuetday,  December  18,  1711. 

Linyw  erntutn  rant,  oraque  centum. 
Fmn  vol   Firg  JEm.  ri  025. 

——A  hundrnl  month*,  a  huni!r<-<1  tnnjrur*, 
A  ad  throat*  of  bra**  inaptrrd  with  iron  lung*. 

Dry  dm. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  astonishes 
a  foreigner,  and  fnghts  a  country  sguire, 
than  the  Cries  of  London.  My  good  friend 
Sir  Roger  often  declares  that  he  cannot  get 
them  out  of  his  head  or  go  to  sleep  for  them, 
the  first  week  that  he  is  in  town.  On  the 
contrary  Will  Honeycomb  calls  them  the 
Ramage  de  la  Ville,  and  prefers  them  to 
the  sound  of  larks  and  nightingales,  with 
all  the  music  of  the  fields  and  woods.  I 
have  lately  received  a  letter  from  some 
verv  odd  fellow  upon  this  subject,  which  I 
shall  leave  with  my  reader,  without  saying 
any  thing  further  of  it. 

• 

'Sir, — I  am  a  man  out  of  all  business, 
and  would  willingly  turn  my  head  to  any 
thing  for  an  honest  livelihood.  I  have  in- 
vented several  projects  for  raising  many 
millions  of  money  without  burdening  the 
subject,  but  I  cannot  get  the  parliament  to 
listen  to  me,  who  look  upon  me,  forsooth, 
as  a  crack,  and  a  projector;  so  that  despair- 
ing to  enrich  either  myself  or  my  country 
by  this  public-spiritedhess,  I  would  make 
some  proposals  to  you  relating  to  a  design 
which  I  nave  very  much  at  heart,  and 
which  may  procure  me  a  handsome  sub- 
sistence, if  you  will  be  pleased  to  recom- 
mend it  to  die  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster. 

'  The  post  I  would  aim  at,  is  to  be  comp- 


troller-general of  the  London  Cries,  which 
are  at  present  under  no  manner  of  rules  or 
discipline.  I  think  I  am  pretty  well  quali- 
fied for  this  place,  as  being  a  man  of  very 
strong  lungs,  of  great  insight  into  all  the 
branches  of  our  British  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, and  of  a  competent  skill  in  music. 

'The  Cries  of  London  may  be  divided 
into  vocal  and  instrumental  As  for  the  lat- 
ter, they  are  at  present  under  a  very  great 
disorder.  A  freeman  of  London  has  the 
privilege  of  disturbing  a  whole  street  for  an 
hour  together,  with  the  twanking  of  a  brass- 
kettle  or  a  frying-pan.  The  watchman's 
thump  at  midnight  startles  us  in  our  beds, 
as  much  as  the  breaking  in  of  a  thief.  The 
sow-gelder's  horn  has  indeed  something 
musical  in  it,  but  this  is  seldom  heard  within 
the  liberties.  I  would  therefore  propose, 
that  no  instrument  of  this  nature  should  be 
made  use  of,  which  I  have  not  tuned  and 
licensed,  after  having  carefully  examined 
in  what  manner  it  may  affect  the  cars  of 
her  majestv's  liege  subjects. 

« Vocal  cries  are  of  a  much  larger  extent, 
and  indeed  so  full  of  incongruities  and  bar- 
barisms, that  we  appear  a  distracted  city 
to  foreigners,  who  do  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  such  enormous  outcries.  Milk 
is  gcnerallv  sold  in  a  note  above  E-la,  and 
in  sounds  so  exceeding  shrill,  that  it  often 
sets  our  teeth  on  edge.  The  chimney- 
sweeper is  confined  to  no  certain  pitch;  he 
sometimes  utters  himself  in  the  deepest 
base,  and  sometimes  in  the  sharpest  treble; 
sometimes  in  the  highest,  and  sometimes  in 
the  lowest  note  of  tne  gamut.  The  same 
observation  might  be  made  on  the  retailers 
of  small-coal,  not  to  mention  broken  glasses 
or  brick-dust.  In  these  therefore,  and  the 
like  cases,  it  should  be  my  care  to  sweeten 
and  mellow  the  voices  of  these  itinerant 
tradesmen,  before  they  make  their  appear- 
ance in  our  streets,  as  also  to  accommodate 
their  cries  to  their  respective  wares:  and  to 
take  care  in  particular,  that  those  may  not 
make  the  most  noise  who  have  the  least  to 
sell,  which  is  very  observable  in  the  venders 
of  card-matches,'  to  whom  I  cannot  but  ap- 
ply the  old  proverb  of  «•  Much  cry  but  little 
wool." 

4  Some  of  these  last-mentioned  musicians 
arc  so  verv  loud  in  the  sale  of  these  trifling 
manufactures,  that  an  honest  splenetic  gen- 
tleman of  mv  acquaintance  bargained  with 
one  of  them  never  to  come  into  the  street 
where  he  lived.  But  what  was  the  effect  of 
this  contract?  why,  the  whole  tribe  of  card- 
match-makers  which  frequent  that  quar- 
ter, passed  by  his  door  the  very  next  day, 
in  hopes  of  being  bought  off  after  the  same 
manner. 

•  It  is  another  great  imperfection  in  our 
London  Cries,  that  there  is  no  just  time 
nor  measure  observed  in  them.  Our  news 
should  indeed  be  published  in  a  very  quick 
time,  because  it  is  a  commodity  that  will 
not  keep  cold.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
cried  with  the  same  precipitation  as  fire. 
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Yet  this  is  generally  the  case.  A  bloody 
battle  alarms  the  town  from  one  end  to  an- 
other in  an  instant.  Every  motion  of  the 
French  is  published  in  so  great  a  hurry, 
that  one  would  think  the  enemy  were  at  our 
gates.  This  likewise  I  would  take  upon  me 
to  regulate  in  such  a  manner,  that  there 
should  be  some  distinction  made  between 
the  spreading  of  a  victory,  a  march,  or  an 
encampment;  a  Dutch,  a  Portugal,  or  a 
Spanish  mail.  Nor  must  I  omit  under  this 
head  those  excessive  alarms  with  which 
several  boisterous  rustics  infest  our  streets 
in  turnip-season;  and  which  are  more  inex- 
cusable, because  these  are  wares  which  are 
in  no  danger  of  cooling  upon  their  hands. 

•  There  are  others  who  affect  a  very  slow 
time,  and  are  in  my  opinion  much  more 
tuneable  than  the  former.  The  cooper  in 
particular  swells  his  last  note  in  a  hollow 
voice,  that  is  not  without  its  harmony;  nor 
can  I  forbear  being  inspired  with  a  most 
agreeable  melancholy,  when  I  hear  that 
sad  and  solemn  air  with  which  the  public 
are  very  often  asked,  if  they  have  any 
chairs  to  mend?  Your  own  memory  may 
suggest  to  you  many  other  lamentable  dit- 
ties of  the  same  nature,  in  which  the  music 
is  wonderfully  languishing  and  melodious. 

*  I  am  always  pleased  with  that  particu- 
lar time  of  the  year  which  is  proper  for  the 
pickling  of  dill  and  cucumbers;  but  alas! 
this  cry,  like  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  is 
not  heard  above  two  months.  It  would 
therefore  be  worth  while  to  consider;  whe- 
ther the  same  air  might  not  in  some  cases 
be  adapted  to  other  words. 

•It  might  likewise  deserve  our  most 
serious  consideration,  how  far,  in  a  well 
regulated  city,  those  humorists  are  to  be 
tolerated,  who,  not  contented  with  the  tra- 
ditional cries  of  their  forefathers,  have  in- 
vented particular  songs  and  tunes  of  their 
own:  such  as  was  not  many  years  since, 
the  pastry-man,  commonlv  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Colly-Molly-PufF;*  and  such 
as  is  at  this  day  the  vender  of  po  wder  and 
wash-balls,  who,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
goes  under  the  name  of  Powder-Watt. 

'  I  must  not  here  omit  one  particular  ab- 
surdity which  runs  through  this  whole  vo- 
ciferous generation,  and  which  renders  their 
cries  very  often  not  onlv  incommodious,  but 
altogether  useless  to  the  public.  I  mean, 
that  idle  accomplishment  which  they  all  of 
them  aim  at  of  crying  so  as  not  to  be  un- 
derstood. Whether  or  no  they  have  learn- 
ed this  from  several  of  our  affected  singers, 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say;  but  most 
certain  it  is,  that  people  know  the  wares 
they  deal  in  rather  by  their  tunes  than  by 
their  words;  insomuch  that  I  have  some- 
times seen  a  country-boy  run  out  to  buy 

—  

•TMa  IKtle  man  was  but  just  able  to  rapport  the 
basket  of  pantry  which  he  curried  on  ht«  hrnd.  and  ran* 
la  a  vrry  peculiar  lonf  tho  cant  word*  which  parerd 
rntohU  name.  Colly-Molly-Piin"  Then?  if  a  half  shwt 
print  of  him  in  tho  Ret  of  I/wion  Cried.  M  Lnuron, 
*'L  p.  Trmpe*,  m.  Granfer'a  Biographtcal  History  of 


apples  of  .a  bellows-mender,  and  ginger- 
bread from  a  grinder  of  knives  and  scissors. 
Nav,  so  strangely  infatuated  are  some  very 
eminent  artists  ot  this  particular  grace  in  a 
cry,  that  none  but  their  acquaintance  arc 
able  to  guess  at  their  profession:  for  who 
else  can  know,  that  "work  if  I  had  it," 
should  be  the  signification  of  a  corn-cutter. 

4  For  as  much  therefore  as  persons  of  this 
rank  are  seldom  men  of  genius  or  capacity, 
I  think  it  would  be  very  proper  that  some 
man  of  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
should  preside  over  these  public  cries,  who 
should  permit  none  to  lift  up  their  voices  in 
our  streets,  that  have  not  tuneable  throats, 
and  are  not  onlv  able  to  overcome  the  noise 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  rattling  of  coaches, 
but  also  to  vend  their  respective  merchan- 
dises in  apt  phrases,  and  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  agreeable  sounds.  I  do  therefore 
humbly  recommend  myself  as  a  person 
rightly  qualified  for  this"  post;  and  if  I  meet 
with  fitting  encouragement,  shall  communi- 
cate some  other  projects  which  I  have  by 
me,  that  may  no  less  conduce  to  the  emolu- 
ment of  the  public  I  am,  sir,  Sec 

C.  'RALPH  CROTCHET.' 
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per  cuncta  frrcnti. 

Virg.  JSu.  ii.570.« 

Exploring  every  plaoo  wjtb  eurioaa  ere*. 

4  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  very  sorry  to 
find  by  your  discourse  upon  the  eye,  that 
you  have  not  thoroughly  studied  the  nature 
and  force  of  that  part  of  a  beauteous  face. 
Had  you  ever  been  in  love,  you  would  have 
said  ten  thousand  things,  which  it  seems 
did  not  occur  to  you.  Do  but  reflect  upon 
the  nonsense  it  makes  men  talk,  the  flames 
which  it  is  said  to  kindle,  the  transport  it 
raises,  the  dejection  it  causes  in  the  bravest 
men;  and  if  you  do  believe  those  things  are 
expressed  to  an  extravagance,  yet  you  will 
own  that  the  influence  of  it  is  very  great, 
which  moves  men  to  that  extravagance. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the 
mind  is  sometimes  seated  there;  that  a  kind 
look  imparts  all  that  a  year's  discourse 
could  give  you,  in  one  moment.  What  mat- 
ters it  what  she  says  to  you,  44  see  how  she 
looks,"  is  the  language  of  all  who  know 
what  love  is.  When  the  mind  is  thus  sum- 
med up  and  expressed  in  a  glance,  did  yon 
never  observe  a  sudden  joy  arise  in  the 
countenance  of  a  lover.  Did  you  never  see 
the  attendance  of  vears  paid,  overpaid,  in 
an  instant?  You  a  Spectator,  and  not  know 
that  the  intelligence  of  affection  is  carried 
on  by  the  eye  only;  that  good-breeding  has 
made  the  tongue  falsify  the  heart,  and  act 


♦  ADAPTED. 
9w*r  the  wonder 
Can  awe.  or  nooth.  reclaim,  or  lead 
in  the  ordinal  " 

Eel.  iii.  103. 
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a  part  of  continual  restraint,  while  nature 
has  preserved  the  eyes  to  herself,  that  she 
may  not  be  disguised  or  misrepresented. 
The  poor  bride  can  give  her  hand  and  say, 
•*  I  do,"  with  a  languishing  air,  to  the  man 
she  is  obliged  by  cruel  parents  to  take  for 
mercenary  reasons,  but  at  the  same  time 
she  cannot  look  as  if  she  loved:  her  eye  is 
full  of  sorrow,  and  reluctance  sits  in  a  tear, 
while  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  is  perform- 
ed in  what  we  call  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Do  you  never  go  to  plays?  Cannot  you  dis- 
tinguish between  the  eyes  of  those  who  go 
to  see,  from  those  who  come  to  be  seen?  I 
am  a  woman  turned  of  thirty,  and  am  on 
the  observation  a  little;  therefore  if  you,  or 
your  correspondent,  had  consulted  me  in 
your  discourse  on  the  eye,  I  could  hnve  told 
ynu  that  the  eye  of  Leonora  is  slilv  watch- 
ful while  it  looks  negligent;  she  looks  round 
her  without  the  help  of  the  glasses  you 
speak  of,  and  vet  seems  to  be  employed  on 
objects  directly  before  her.  This  eye  is 
what  affects  chance-medley,  and  on  a  sud- 
den, as  if  it  attended  to  another  thing,  turns 
all  its  charms  against  an  oglcr.  The  eye  of 
Lusitania  is  an  instrument  of  premeditated 
murder;  but  the  design  being  visible,  de- 
stroys the  execution  of  it;  and  with  much 
more  beauty  than  that  of  Leonora,  it  is  not 
half  so  mischievous.  There  is  n  brave  sol- 
dier's daughter  in  town,  that  by  her  eye 
has  been  the  death  of  more  than  ever  her 
father  made  fly  before  him.  A  beautiful 
eye  makes  silence  eloquent,  a  kind  eye 
makes  contradiction  an  assent,  an  enraged 
eye  makes  beauty  deformed.  This  little 
member  gives  life  to  every  other  part  about 
us,  and  I  believe  the  story  of  Argus  im- 
plies no  more,  than  that  the  eye  is  in  every 

£art;  that  is  to  say,  every  other  part  would 
e  mutilated,  were  not  its  force  represent- 
ed more  by  the  eye  than  even  by  itself. 
But  this  is  heathen  Greek  to  those  who 
have  not  conversed  by  glances.  This,  sir, 
is  a  language  in  whicli  there  can  be  no  de- 
ceit, nor  can  a  skilful  observer  be  imposed 
upon  by  looks,  even  among  politicians  and 
courtiers.  If  you  do  me  the  honour  to  print 
this  among  your  speculations,  I  shall  in  my 
next  make  you  a  present  of  secret  history, 
by  translating  all  the  looks  of  the  next  as- 
bly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  into  words, 
to  adorn  some  future  paper.  I  am,  sir,  your 
f.uthful  friend, 

■  MARY  HEARTFREE.' 

'Mr.  Spf.ctator, — I  have  a  sot  of  a 
husband  that  lives  a  very  scandalous  life; 
who  wastes  away  his  body  and  fortune  in 
debaucheries;  and  is  immoveable  to  all  the 
arguments  I  can  urge  to  him.  I  would 
gladly  know  whether  in  some  cases  a  cudgel 
may  not  be  allowed  as  a  good  figure  of 
speech,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  lawfully 
used  by  a  female  orator.  Your  humble 
servant,      BARBARA  CRABTREE.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Though  I  am  a 
practitioner  in  the  law  of  some  standing,  and 


have  heard  many  eminent  pleaders  in  mv 
time,  as  well  as  other  eloquent  speakers  of 
both  universities,  yet  I  agree  with  you,  that 
women  are  better  qualified  to  succeed  in 
oratory  than  the  men,  and  believe  this  is  Is 
be  resolved  into  natural  causes.  You  have 
mentioned  only  the  volubility  of  their 
tongues:  but  what  do  you  think  of  the  silent 
flattery  of  their  pretty  faces,  and  the  per- 
suasion which  even  an  insipid  discourse 
carries  with  it  when  flowing  from  beautiful 
lips,  to  which  it  would  be  cruel  to  deny  any 
thing?  It  is  certain,  too,  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  some  springs  of  rhetoric  which 
men  want,  such  as  tears,  fainting-fits,  and 
the  like,  which  I  have  seen  employed  upon 
occasion,  with  good  success.  \ou  must 
know  that  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  love  my 
money;  yet  I  have  a  spouse  who  is  so  great 
an  orator  in  this  way,  that  she  draws  from 
me  what  sums  she  pleases.  Every  room  in 
my  house  is  furnished  with  trophies  of  her 
eloquence,  rich  cabinets,  piles  of  china, 
japan  screens,  and  costly  jars;  and  if  you 
were  to  come  into  my  great  parlour,  you 
would  fancy  yourself  in  an  India  warehouse. 
Besides  this,  she  keeps  a  squirrel,  and  I 
am  doublv  taxed  to  pay  for  the  china  he 
breaks.  She  is  seized  with  periodical  fits 
about  the  time  of  the  subscriptions  to  a  new 
opera,  and  is  drowned  in  tears  after  having 
seen  any  woman  there  in  finer  clothes  than 
herself.  These  are  arts  of  persuasion  purely 
feminine,  and  which  a  tender  heart  cannot 
resist.  What  I  would  therefore  desire  of 
you,  is,  to  prevail  with  your  friend  who  has 
romiscd  to  dissect  a  female  tongue,  that 
e  would  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  anatomy 
of  a  female  eye,  and  explain  the  springs  and 
sluices  which  feed  it  with  such  ready  sup- 
plies of  moisture;  and  likewise  show  by 
what  means,  if  possible,  they  mav  be  stop- 
ped at  a  reasonable  expense.  Or  indeed, 
since  there  is  something  so  moving  in  the 
very  image  of  weeping  beauty,  it  would  be 
worthy  his  art  to  provide,  that  these  elo- 
quent drops  may  no  more  be  lavished  on 
trifles,  or  employed  as  servants  to  their 
wayward  wills:  but  reserved  for  serious 
occasions  in  life,  to  adorn  generous  pity, 
true  penitence,  or  real  sorrow.  I  am,  Sec* 

T. 
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Indirnor  quirquam  rrprebendi,  non  quia  crane 
Composiiura,  illepideve  putelur.  fed  quia  nuper. 

Mor.  Ub.  I  Ep  ii.  78. 

,  ■ 

I  feel  my  honest  indignation  n«, 
When  with  aflected  air  a  coxcomb  cries, 
T!i-  work  I  own  ha*  elegance  nnd  ease. 
But  «ure  no  modern  should  pretend  to  pleaae. 

PranciM. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  denotes  a 
great  mind  than  the  abhorrence  of  envy 
and  detraction.  This  passion  reigns  more 
among  bad  poets  than  among  any  other  set 
of  men. 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  fame, 
than  those  who  arc  conversant  in  poetry,  it 
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is  very  natural  for  such  as  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  it  to  depreciate  the  work*  of  those 
who  have.  For  since  they  cannot  raise 
themselves  to  the  reputation  of  their  fel- 
low-writers, they  must  endeavour  to  sink 
that  to  their  own  pitch,  if  they  would  still 
keep  themselves  upon  a  level  with  them. 

The  greatest  wits  that  ever  were  pro- 
duced in  one  age,  lived  together  in  so  good 
an  understanding,  and  celebrated  one  an- 
other with  so  much  generosity,  that  each 
of  them  receives  an  additional  lustre  from 
his  contemporaries,  and  is  more  famous  for 
having  lived  with  men  of  so  extraordinary 
a  genius,  than  if  he  had  himself  been  the 
sole  wonder  of  the  age.  I  need  not  tell  my 
reader  that  I  here  point  at  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  I  believe  he  will  be  of  my 
opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Horace 
would  have  gained  so  great  a  reputation  in 
the  world,  had  thev  not  been  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  each  other.  Indeed  all  the 
great  writers  of  that  age,  for  whom  singly 
we  have  so  great  an  esteem,  stand  up  to- 
gether as  vouchers  for  one  another's  repu- 
tation. But  at  the  same  time  that  Virgil 
was  celebrated  by  Gallus,  Pmpcrtius,  Ho- 
race, Varius,  Tucca,  and  Ovid,  we  know 
that  Bavius  and  Macvius  were  his  declared 
foes  and  calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  seldom  sets 
up  for  a  poet,  without  attacking  the  repu- 
tation of  all  his  brothers  in  the  art.  The 
ignorance  of  the  moderns,  the  scribblers  of 
the  age,  the  decay  of  poetry,  are  the  topics 
of  detraction  with  which  He  makes  his  en- 
trance into  the  world:  but  how  much  more 
noble  is  the  fame  that  is  built  on  candour 
and  ingenuitv,  according  to  those  beautiful 
lines  rf  Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  poem  on 
Fletcher's  works! 

Rut  whither  am  1  stray'd?  I  need  not  raise 

Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  dispraise: 

N»r  it  thy  fame  on  l«*s*»*r  ruin*  built. 

Nor  ncils  thr  Juster  title  th><  foul  cuilt 

Of  Eastern  kings,  who.  to  secure  their  relfn. 

Mutt  haw  their  brother*,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 


I  am  s^rry  to  find  that  an  author,  who  is 
very  justlv  esteemed  among  the  best  judges, 
has'  admitted  Borne  strokes  of  this  nature 
into  a  very  fine  poem;  I  mean  the  Art 
of  Criticism,  which  was  published  some 
months  since,  and  is  a  master-piece  in  its 
kind-  The  observations  follow  one  another 
like  those  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  with- 
out that  methodical  regularity  which  would 
have  been  requisite  in  a  prose  author.  They 
are  some  of  them  uncommon,  but  such  as 
the  reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees 
them  explained  with  that  elegance  and 
perspicuity  in  which  they  are  delivered. 
As  for  those  which  are  the  most  known, 
and  the  most  received,  they  are  placed  in 
so  beautiful  a  light,  and  illustrated  with 
such  apt  allusions  that  they  have  in  them 
all  the  graces  of  novelty,  and  make  the 
reader,  who  was  before  acquainted  with 
them,  still  more  convinced  of  their  truth 
and  solidity.    And  here  give  me  leave  to 


mention  what  Monsieur  Boileau  has  so  very 

well  enlarged  upon  in  the  preface  to  his 
works,  that  wit  and  fine  writing  do  not  con- 
sist so  much  in  advancing  things  that  are 
new,  as  in  giving  things  that  are  known  an 
agreeable  turn.  It  is  impossible  for  us, 
who  live  in  the  later  ages  of  the  world,  to 
make  observations  in  criticism,  morality, 
or  in  any  art  or  science,  which  have  not 
been  touched  upon  bv  others.  We  have 
little  else  left  us,  but  to  represent  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  in  more  strong,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  uncommon  lights.  If  a 
reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
he  will  find  but  very  few  precepts  in  it, 
which  he  mav  not  meet  with  in  Aristotle, 
and  which  we're  not  commonly  known  by- 
all  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  His  way 
of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not  his 
invention  of  them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly 
to  admire. 

For  this  reason  I  think  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  tiresome  as  the  works  of 
those  critics  who  write  in  a  positive  dog- 
matic wav,  without  either  language,  genius, 
or  imagination.  If  the  reader  would  see 
how  the  best  of  the  Latin  critics  wrote,  he 
may  find  their  manner  very  beautifully 
described  in  the  characters  of  Horace,  Pe- 
tronius,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus,  as  they 
are  drawn  in  the  essay  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who 
in  his  reflections  has  given  us  the  same 
kind  of  sublime  which  he  observes  in  the 
several  passages  that  occasioned  them;  I 
cannot  but  take  notice  that  our  English 
author  has,  after  the  same  manner,  ex- 
emplified several  of  his  precepts  in  the 
very  precepts  themselves.  I  shall  produce 
two"  or  three  instances  of  this  kind.  Speak- 
ing  of  the  insipid  smoothness  which  some 
readers  are  so  much  in  love  with,  he  has 
the  following  verses: 

These  equal  syllables  alone  require. 
Tho'  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire. 
While  expletives  their  feeble  nid  (!n  join. 
And  ten  lew  words  on  creep  in  one  dull  line. 


The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the  second 
line,  the  expletive  'do,'  in  the  third,  and 
the  ten  monosyllables  in  the  fourth,  give 
such  a  beauty  to  this  passage,  as  would 
have  been  very  much  admired  in  an  ancient 
poet.  The  reader  mav  observe  the  follow- 
ing lines  in  the  same  view : 

A  nefMlrtss  Alexandrine  on<5«  the  *«nr, 

That  like  a  wounded  snak.>  dra^n  inslowlenjtb  aionf 

And  afterwards, 

TSs  not  enough  no  har«iin^«  pivf«  offi-nc-e, 
Tho  sound  must  seem  an  it  ho  to  lb*  *°npc. 
Bolt  is  the  strain  whm  Zephyr  puily  Mown, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows: 
But  when  loud  surge*  ln»h  ih»  eoundini  Nhorw, 
The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  likr  the  torrent  rt»r. 
When  AJax  strives  some  r<>rk's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  movp  »low; 
Not  so.  when  swift  Camilla  «eour*  thy  plain, 
Flies  o"er  th"  unbending  torn,  and  skims  aJosif  tha 
main. 

The  beautiful  distich  upon  Ajax  in  the 
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foregoing  lines,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  de- 
scription in  Homer's  Odyssey,  which  none 
of  the  critic*  have  taken  notice  of.  It  is 
where  Sisyphus  is  represented  lifting  his 
stone  up  the  hill,  which  is  no  sooner  carried 
to  the  top  of  it,  but  it  immediately  tumbles 
to  the  bottom.  This  double  motion  of  the 
stone  is  admirably  described  in  the  num- 
bers of  these  verses;  as  in  the  four  first  it 
is  heaved  up  by  several  spondees,  inter- 
mixed with  proper  breathing  places,  and 
at  last  trundles  down  in  a  continued  line  of 
dactyls: 

K«4  um.  Iitv  :  •  »,  i.<ri  ■  ?  :. ,  i  ,*r  i  jj*  ■  i  ;  i  ■  i  •/ : .  t  »  , 
Ami  4tm;«»ti  wtktmfH*  ifi;iTi;irit. 
'Htn  *         «-*,{»a-T«pi»«<  Z"'"  ti   itrtt  Tl, 

'Aifiv  vTifCaj.ni>,  tit*  ■» : *-t  f  i  v  »t«  i  Kf«T«4i{, 
Avr.v  iriiti  •  lit,!,  «vk.t»iira  Km»f 

<-'■!</ "  1.  11. 

I  turn '4  my  eye,  and  as  I  turn'd  win <■  \  i 
A  mournful  vision,  the  Sia>pbian  shade: 
With  many  a  weary  step,  and  ninny  r  rman. 
Up  the  high  hill  hr  beam  a  hup1  round  stone : 
The  hue  round  stone  resulting  with  a  hound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smoke*  along  tbe 
ground.  Pope. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  verses  out 
of  Virgil  which  have  this  particular  kind 
of  beauty  in  the  numbers:  but  I  may  take 
an  occasion  in  a  future  paper  to  show 
several  of  them  which  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without 
taking  notice  that  we  have  three  poems  in 
our  tongue,  which  are  of  the  same  nature, 
and  each  cf  them  a  master-piece  in  its 
kind;  the  •Essay  on  Translated  Verse,  the 
Essay  cn  the  Aft  of  Poetry,  and  the  Essay 
upon  Criticism.  C. 
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Zi«i»({  ifwf  mfrmt  •  it  «»»fi)!f  *Z*t  *fKKlt. 
Virtaotti  love  is  honourable,  but  lust  inrreaaeth  sorrow. 

Whek  I  consider  the  false  impressions 
which  are  received  by  the  generality  of  the 
world,  I  am  troublea  at  none  more  than 
a  certain  levity  of  thought,  which  many 
young  women  of  quality  have  entertainea, 
to  the  hazard  of  their  characters,  and  the 
certain  misfortune  of  their  lives.  The  first 
of  the  following  letters  may  best  represent 
the  faults  I  would  now  point  at,  and  the 
answer  to  it,  the  temper  of  mind  in  a  con- 
trary character. 

*  Mt  dear  Harriot, — If  thou  art  she, 
but  oh  how  fallen,  how  changed,  what  an 
apostate!  how  lost  to  all  that  is  gay  and 
agreeable!  To  be  married  I  find  is  to  be 
buried  alive;  I  cannot  conceive  it  more  dis- 
mal to  be  shut  up  in  a  vault  to  converse 
with  the  shades  of  my  ancestors,  than  to 
be  carried  down  to  an  old  manor-house  in 
the  country,  and  confined  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  sober  husband,  and  an  awkward 
chambermaid.  For  variety,  I  suppose  you 
may  entertain  yourself  with  madam  in  her 
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grngrnm  gown,  the  spouse  of  yonr  parish 
vicar,  who  has  by  this  time,  I  am  sure, 
well  furnished  you  with  receipts  for  making 
salves  and  possets,  distilling  cordial  waters, 
making  syrups,  and  applying  poultices. 

*  Blest  solitude!  I  wish  thee  jry,  my  dear, 
of  thy  loved  retirement,  which  indeed  you 
would  persuade  me  is  very  agreeable,  and 
different  enough  from  what  I  have  here 
described:  but,  child,  I  am  afraid  thy  brains 
arc  a  little  disordered  with  romances  and 
novels.  After  six  months  marriage  to  hear 
thee  talk  of  love,  and  paint  the  country 
scenes  so  softly,  is  a  little  extravagant;  one 
would  think  you  lived  the  lives  of  svlvan 
deities,  or  roved  among  the  walks  cf  Para- 
dise, like  the  first  happy  pair.  But  prav 
thee  leave  these  whimsies,  and  come  to 
town  in  order  to  live  and  talk  like  other 
mortals.  However,  as  I  am  extremely  in- 
terested in  your  reputation,  I  would  wil- 
lingly give  you  a  little  good  advice  at  your 
first  appearance  under  the  character  of  a 
married  woman.  It  is  a  little  insolent  in 
me,  perhaps,  to  advise  a  matron;  but  I  am 
so  afraid  vcu  will  make  so  silly  a  figure  as 
i  I  nd  wife,  that  I  cannot  help  warning  you 
not  to  appear  in  any  public  places  with 
your  husband,  and  never  to  saunter  about 
5k.  James's  Park  together;  if  you  presume 
to  enter  the  ring  at  Hyde  Park  together, 
you  are  ruined  for  ever;  nor  must  you  take 
the  least  notice  of  one  another  at  the  play- 
house or  opera,  unless  you  would  be  laughed 
at  for  a  very  loving  couple,  most  happily 
paired  in  the  yoke  of  wedlock.  I  w<  uld 
recommend  the  example  of  an  acquaint- 
ance of  ours  to  your  imitation;  she  is  the 
most  negligent  and  fashionable  wife  in  the 
world;  she  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  the  same 
place  with  her  husband,  and  if  they  hap- 
pen to  meet,  ycu  would  think  them  perfect 
strangers;  she  was  never  heard  to  name 
him  in  his  absence;  and  takes  care  he  shall 
never  be  the  subject  of  any  discourse  that 
she  has  a  share  in.  I  hope  you  will  pro- 
pose this  lady  as  a  pattern,  though  I  am 
very  much  afraid  you  will  be  so  silly  to 

i  think  Portia,  8cc,  Sabine  and  Roman  wives, 
much  brighter  examples.  I  wish  it  may 
never  come  into  your  head  to  imitate  those 
antiquated  creatures,  so  far  as  to  ct  me  into 
public  in  the  habit  as  well  as  air  of  a  Ro- 
man matron.  You  make  already  the  en- 
tertainment at  Mrs.  Modish's  tea-table; 
she  says  she  always  thought  you  a  discreet 
person,  and  qualified  to  manage  a  family 
with  admirable  prudence;  she  dies  to  see 
what  demure  and  serious  airs  wedlcck  has 
given  y<  u,  but  she  says,  she  shall  never 
forgive  ycur  choice  of  so  gallant  a  man  as 
Bcllamour,  to  transform  him  into  a  mere 
sober  husband:  it  was  unpardonable.  You 
see,  my  dear,  we  all  envy  ycur  happiness, 
and  no  person  more  than  vour  humble  ser- 
vant, LVDIA.' 

*  Be  not  in  pain,  good  madam,  for  my 
apj>earancc  in  town;  I  shall  frequent  no 
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public  places  or  make  any  visit  where  the 
character  of  a  moderate  wife  is  ridiculous. 
As  for  your  wild  raillery  on  matrimony,  it  is 
all  hypocrisy;  you,  and  all  the  handsome 
young  women  of  your  acquaintance,  show 
yourselves  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  gain 
a  conquest  over  some  man  of  worth,  in  or- 
der to  bestow  your  charms  and  fortune  on 
him.  There  is  no  indecency  in  the  confes- 
sion, the  design  is  modest  and  honourable, 
and  all  your  affectation  cannot  disguise  it 

'  I  am  married,  and  have  no  other  con- 
cern but  to  please  the  man  I  love;  he  is  the 
end  of  every  care  I  have;  if  I  dress,  it  is  for 
him;  if  I  read  a  poem,  or  a  play,  it  is  to 
qualify  myself  for  a  conversation  agreeable 
to  his  taste:  he  is  almost  the  end  of  my  de- 
•  votions;  half  my  prayers  are  for  his  happi- 
{  ness — I  love  to  talk  of  him,  and  never  hear 
him  named  but  with  pleasure  and  emotion. 
I  am  your  friend,  and  wish  your  happiness, 
but  am  sorry  to  see,  by  the  air  of  your 
letter,  that  there  are  a  set  of  women  who 
are  got  into  the  common-place  raillery  of 
every  thing  that  is  sober,  decent,  and  pro- 
per; matrimony  and  the  clergy  are  the 
topics  of  people  of  little  wit,  ana  no  under- 
standing. I  own  to  you  I  have  learned  of 
the  vicar's  wife  all  you  tax  me  with.  She 
is  a  discreet,  ingenious,  pleasant,  pious 


woman;  I  wish  she  had  the  handling  of 
you  and  Mrs.  Modish;  you  would  find,  if 
you  were  too  free  with  her,  she  would  soon 
make  you  as  charming  as  ever  you  were; 
she  would  make  you  blush  as  much  as  if 
you  never  had  been  fine  ladies.  The  vicar, 
madam,  is  so  kind  as  to  visit  my  hus- 
band, and  his  agreeable  conversation  has 
brought  him  to  enjoy  many  sober,  happy 
hours,  when  even  I  am  shut  out,  and  my 
dear  master  is  entertained  only  with  his 
own  thoughts.  These  things,  dear  madam, 
will  be  lasting  satisfactions,  when  the  fine 
ladies,  and  the  coxcombs,  by  whom  they 
form  themselves,  are  irreparably  ridicu- 
lous, ridiculous  in  old  age.  I  am,  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

•MARY  HOME.' 

*  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, — You  have  no 
goodness  in  the  world,  and  are  not  in  earn- 
est in  any  thing  you  say  that  is  serious, 
if  you  do  not  send  me  a  plain  answer 
to  this.  I  happened  some  days  past  to  be 
at  the  play,  where  during  the  time  of  per- 
formance,' I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off 
from  a  beautiful  young  creature  who  sat 
just  before  me,  and  who  I  have  been  since 
informed,  has  no  fortune.  It  would  utterly 
ruin  my  reputation  for  discretion  to  marry 
such  a  one,  and  by  what  I  can  learn  she  has 
a  character  of  great  modesty,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  thought  on  any  other  way. 
My  mind  has  ever  since  been  so  wholly 
bent  on  her,  that  I  am  much  in  danger  of 
doing  something  very  extravagant  without 
your  speedy  advice  to,  sir,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant' 


I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  this  impa- 
tient gentleman  but  by  another  question. 

Dear  Correspondent. — Would  you 
marry  to  please  other  people,  or  yourself? 

T. 
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IMITATED.        ■     ■  l>\ 
Know  there  are  rhymea, which  (freah  and  frrwh  apply "d) 
Will  cure  the  arrant'at  puppy  of  hit  pride.— Popr. 

The  soul,  considered  abstractedly  from 
its  passions,  is  of  a  remiss  and  sedentary 
nature,  slow  in  its  resolves,  and  languish- 
ing in  its  executions.  The  use  therefore 
of  the  passions  is  to  stir  it  up,  and  to  put  it 
upon  action,  to  awaken  the  understanding, 
to  enforce  the  will,  and  to  make  the  whole 
man  more  vigorous  and  attentive  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs.  As  this  is  the 
end  of  the  passions  in  general,  so  it  is  parti- 
cularly of  ambition,  which  pushes  the  soul 
to  such  actions  as  are  apt  to  procure  honour 
and  reputation  to  the  actor.  But  if  wc 
carry  our  reflections  higher,  we  may  dis- 
cover farther  ends  of  Providence  in  im- 
planting this  passion  in  mankind. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  world,  that  arts 
should  be  invented  and  improved,  books 
written  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  na- 
tions conquered  and  civilized  Now  since 
the  proper  and  genuine  motives  to  these, 
and  the  like  great  actions,  would  only  in- 
fluence virtuous  minds:  there  would  be  but 
small  improvements  in  the  world,  were 
there  not  some  common  principle  of  action 
working  equally  with  all  men.  And  such 
a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  fame, 
by  which  great  endowments  are  not  suffer- 
ed to  lie  idle  and  useless  to  the  public,  and. 
many  vicious  men  arc  over-reached  as  it 
were,  and  engaged,  contrary  totheirnatnraj 
inclinations,  in  a  glorious  and  laudable 
course  of  action.  For  we  may  farther  ob 
serve,  that  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  are 
most  fired  with  ambition;  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the 
least  actuated  by  it:  whether  it  be  that  a 
man's  sense  of  his  own  incapacities  makes 
him  despair  of  coming  at  fame,  or  that  he 
has  not  enough  range  of  thought  to  look  out 
for  any  good  which  docs  not  more  imme- 
diately relate  to  his  interest  or  convenience; 
or  that  Providence,  in  the  very  frame  of  his 
soul,  would  not  subject  him  to  such  a  pas- 
sion as  would  be  useless  to  the  world,  and 
a  torment  to  himself. 

Were  not  this  desire  of  fame  very  strong; 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be 
sufficient  to  deter  a  man  from  so  vain  a 
pursuit.  .  *«n 

How  few  are  there  who  tire  furnished 
with  abilities  sufficient  to  recommend  their 
actions  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
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to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
mankind:  Providence  for  the  most  part  sets 
ns  upon  a  level,  and  observes  a  Kind  of 
proportion  in  its  dispensation  towards  us. 
1  If  it  renders  us  perfect  in  one  accomplish- 
ment, it  generally  leaves  us  defective  in 
another,  and  seems  careful  rather  of  pre- 
serving cverv  person  from  being  mean  and 
deficient  in  his  qualifications,  than  of  making 
any  single  one  eminent  or  extraordinary. 

Among  those  who  arc  the  most  richly 
endowed  by  nature,  and  accomplished  by 
their  own  'industry,  how  few  are  there 
whose  virtues  are  not  obscured  by  the  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  or  envv  of  their  behold- 
ers! Some  men  cannot  discern  between  a 
noble  and  a  mean  action.  Others  are  apt  to 
attribute  them  to  some  false  end  or  inten- 
tion; and  others  purposely  misrepresent,  or 
put  a  wrong  interpretation  on  them.  But 
the  more  to  enforce  this  consideration,  we 
may  observe  that  those  are  generally  most 
unsuccessful  in  their  pursuit  after' fame, 
who  are  most  desirous  of  obtaining  it  It  is 
Sallust's  remark  upon  Cato,  that  the  less 
lie  coveted  glory,  the  more  he  acquired  it.  * 
Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  cross- 
ing our  inclinations,  and  disappointing  us  in 
what  our  hearts  arc  most  set  upon.  When 
therefore,  they  have  discovered  the  pas- 
sionate desire  of  fame  in  the  ambitious  man, 
(as  no  temper  of  mind  is  more  apt  to  show 
itself)  they  become  sparing  and  reserved  in 
their  commendations,  they  envy  him  the 
satisfaction  of  an  applause,  and  look  on 
their  praises  rather  as  a  kindness  done  to 
his  person,  than  as  a  tribute  paid  to  his 
merit.  Others  who  are  free  from  this  natu- 
ral perverscness  of  temper,  grow  weary  in 
their  praises  of  one  who  sets  too  great  a 
value  on  them,  lest  they  should  raise  him 
too  high  in  his  own  imagination,  and  by 
consequence  remove  him  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  themselves. 

But  further,  this  desire  of  fame  naturally 
betrays  the  ambitious  man  into  such  inde- 
cencies as  are  a  lessening  to  his  reputation. 
He  is  still  afraid  lest  any  of  his  actions 
should  be  thrown  away  in  private,  lest  his 
deserts  should  be  concealed  from  the  no- 
tice of  the  world,  or  receive  any  disadvan- 
tage from  the  reports  which  others  make 
of  them.    This  often  sets  him  on  empty 
boasts  and  ostentations  of  himself,  and  he- 
trays  him  into  vain  fantastical  recitals  of 
his  own  performances.  His  discourse  gene- 
rally leans  one  way,  and  whatever  is  the 
subject  of  it,  tends  obliquely  either  to  the 
detracting  from  others,  or  to  the  extolling 
of  himself.    Vanity  is  the  natural  weakness 
« >f  an  ambitious  man,  which  exposes  him  to 
the  secret  scorn  and  derision  of  those  he 
converses  with,  and  ruins  the  character  he 
is  so  industrious  to  advance  by  it.  For 
though  his  actions  arc  never  so  glorious, 
they  lose  their  lustre  when  they  arc  drawn 
at  large,  and  set  to  show  by  his  own  hand; 
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and  as  the  world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault 
than  to  commend,  the  boast  will  probably 
be  censured,  when  the  great  action  that 
occasioned  it  is  forgotten. 

Besides,  this  very  desire  of  fame  is  look- 
ed on  as  a  meanness  and  imperfection  in  the 
greatest  character.  A  solid  and  substan- 
tial greatness  of  soul  looks  down,  with  a 
generous  neglect,  on  the  censures  and 
applauses  of  the  multitude,  and  places  a 
man  beyond  the  little  noise  and  strife  of 
tongues.  Accordingly  we  find  in  ourselves 
a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  the  charac- 
ter of  one  who  moves  above  us,  in  a  regular 
and  illustrious  course  of  virtue,  without  any 
regard  to  our  good  or  ill  opinions  of  him, 
to  our  reproaches  or  commendations.  As 
on  the  contrary  it  is  usual  for  us,  when  we 
would  take  off  from  the  fame  and  reputa- 
tion of  an  action,  to  ascribe  it  to  vain-glory, 
and  a  desire  of  fame  in  the  actor.  Nor 
is  this  common  judgment  and  opinion  of 
mankind  ill-founded:  for  certainly  it  de- 
notes no  great  bravery  of  mind,  to  be  work- 
ed up  to  any  noble  action  by  so  selfish  a 
motive,  and  to  do  that  out  of  a  desire  of 
fame,  which  we  could  not  be  prompted  to 
by  a  disinterested  love  to  mankind,  or  by  a 
generous  passion  for  the  glory  of  him  who 
made  us. 

Thus  is  fame  a  thing  difficult  to  he  ob- 
tained bv  all .  but  particularly  by  those  who 
thirst  after  it,  since  most  men  have  so 
much  cither  of  ill-nature,  or  of  wariness, 
as  not  to  gratify  or  soothe  the  vanity  of  the 
ambitious  man;  and  since  this  very  thirst 
after  fame  naturally  betrays  him  into  such 
indecencies  as  arc  a  lessening  to  his  repu- 
tation, and  is  itself  looked  upon  01  a  weak- 
ness in  the  greatest  characters. 

In  the  next  place,  fame  is  easily  lost,  and 
as  difficult  to  be  preserved  as  it  was  at  first 
to  be  acquired.  But  this  I  shall  make  the 
subject  of  a  following  paper.  C. 
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Fame  I*  an  ill  you  may  with  raw  obtain, 
A  Md  oppression  to  be  borne  with  pain. 

Thkkk  are  many  passions  and  tempers 
of  mind  which  naturally  disc*  sc  us  to  de- 
press and  \ilif\  the  merit  of  one  rising  in 
the  esteem  of  mankind.  All  those  who 
made  their  entrance  iuto  the  world  with 
the  same  advantages,  and  were  once,  looked 
on  as  his  equals,  are  apt  to  think  the  fame 
of  his  merits  a  reflection  on  their  own  de- 
serts; and  will  therefore  take  care  to  re- 
proach him  with  the  scandal  of  some  past 
action,  or  derogate  from  the  worth  of  the 
present,  that  they  may  still  keep  him  on 
the  same  level  with  themselves.  The  like 
kind  of  consideration  often  stirs  up  the  envy 
of  such  as  were  once  his  superiors,  who 
think  it  a  detraction  from  their  merit  to  see 
another  get  ground  upon  them,  and  over- 
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take  them  in  the  pursuits  of  glory;  and  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  sink  his  reputation, 
that  they  may  the  better  preserve  their  own. 
Those  who  were  once  his  equals  envy  and 
defame  him,  because  they  now  see  him 
their  superior;  and  those  who  were  once 
his  superiors,  because  they  look  upon  him 
as  their  equal* 

But  farther,  a  man  whose  extraordinary 
reputation  thus  lifts  him  up  to  the  notice 
and  observation  of  mankind,  draws  a  mul- 
titude of  eyes  upon  him,  that  will  narrowly 
inspect  every  part  of  him,  consider  him 
nicely  in  all  views,  and  not  be  a  little  pleased, 
when  they  have  taken  him  in  the  worst 
and  most  disadvantageous  light.  There 
arc  many  who  find  a  pleasure  in  contradict- 
ing the  common  reports  of  fame,  and  in 
spreading  abroad  the  weaknesses  of  an  ex- 
alted character.   They  publish  their  ill- 
natured  discoveries  with  a  secret  pride, 
and  applaud  themselves  for  the  singularity 
of  their  judgment,  which  has  searched 
deeper  than  others,  detected  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  have  overlooked,  and  found  a 
flaw  in  what  the  generality  of  mankind 
admires.    Others  there  are  who  proclaim 
the  errors  and  infirmities  of  a  great  man 
with  an  inward  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency, if  they  discover  none  of  the  like  er- 
rors and  infirmities  in  themselves;  for  while 
they  are  exposing  another's  weakness,  they 
are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own  commenda- 
tions, who  are  not  subject  to  the  like  in- 
firmities, and  are  apt  to  be  transported  with 
a  secret  kind  of  vanity,  to  see  themselves 
superior  in  some  respects  to  one  of  a  sub- 
lime and  celebrated  reputation.    Nay,  it 
very  often  happe ns,  that  none  arc  more  in- 
dustrious in  publishing  the  blemishes  of  an 
extraordinary  reputation,  than  such  as  lie 
open  to  the  same  censures  in  their  own 
characters,  as  either  hoping  to  excuse  their 
own  defects  by  the  authority  of  so  high  an 
example,  or  to  raise  an  imaginary  applause 
to  themselves,  for  resembling  a  person  of 
an  exalted  reputation,  though  in  the  blame- 
able  parts  of  his  character.    If  all  these 
secret  springs  of  detraction  fail,  yet  very 
often  a  vain  ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on 
attacking  an  established  name,  and  sacri- 
ficing it  to  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  those 
about  him.    A  satire  or  a  libel  on  one  of 
the  common  stamp  never  meets  with  that 
reception  and  approbation  among  its  rea- 
ders, as  what  is  aimed  at  a  person  whose 
merit  places  him  upon  an  eminence,  and 
gives  him  a  more  conspicuous  figure  among 
men.    Whether  it  be,  that  we  think  it 
shows  greater  art  to  expose  and  turn  to 
ridicule  a  man  whose  character  seems  so 
improper  a  subject  for  it,  or  that  we  are 
pleased  by  some  implicit  kind  of  revenge, 
to  sec  him  taken  down  and  humbled  in  his 
reputation,  and  in  some  measure  reduced 
to  our  own  rank,  who  had  so  far  raised 
himself  above  us,  in  the  reports  and  opinions 
of  mankind. 
Thus  we  sec  how  many  dark  and  intri- 


cate motives  there  are  to  detraction  and 
defamation,  and  how  many  malicious  spies 
are  searching  into  the  actions  of  a  great 
man,  who  is  not,  always,  the  best  prepared 
for  so  narrow  an  inspection.  For  we  may 
generally  observe  that  our  admiration  of  a 
famous  man  lessens  upon  our  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  him:  and  that  we  seldom 
hear  the  description  of  a  celebrated  person, 
without  a  catalogue  of  some  notorious  weak- 
nesses and  infirmities.  The  reason  may- 
be, because  any  little  slip  is  more  conspi- 
cuous and  observable  in  his  conduct  than  in 
another's,  as  it  is  not  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  his  character:  or  because  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  at  the  same  time  to  be 
attentive  to  the  mere  important  part  of  hi» 
life,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  overall  the 
inconsiderable  circumstances  of  his  beha- 
viour and  conversation;  or  because,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  the  same  temper  of 
mind  which  inclines  us  to  a  desire  of  fame, 
naturally  betrays  us  into  such  slips  and  un- 
wariness,  as  are  not  incident  to  men  cf  a 
contrary  disposition. 

After  all  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a 
noble  and  triumphant  merit  often  breaks 
through  and  dissipates  these  little  spota 
and  sullies  in  its  reputation;  but  if  by  a  mis- 
taken pursuit  after  fame,  or  through  human 
infirmity,  any  false  step  be  made  in  the 
more  momentous  concerns  of  life,  the  whole 
scheme  of  ambitious  designs  is  broken  and 
disappointed.  The  smaller  stains  and  ble- 
mishes mav  die  away  and  disappear, 
amidst  the  brightness  that  surrounds  them; 
but  a  blot  of  a  deeper  nature  casts  a  shade 
on  all  the  ether  beauties,  and  darkens  the 
whole  character.  How  difficult  therefore 
is  it  to  preserve  a  great  name,  when  he 
that  has  acquired  it  is  so  obnoxious  to  such 
little  weaknesses  and  infirmities  as  are  no 
small  diminution  to  it  when  discovered; 
especially  when  they  are  so  industriously 
proclaimed,  and  aggravated  by  such  as 
were  once  his  superiors,  or  equals;  by  such 
as  would  set  to  show  their  judgment,  or 
their  wit,  and  by  such  as  are  guilty,  or  in- 
nocent, of  the  same  slips  or  misconducts  in 
their  own  behaviour! 

But  were  there  none  of  these  disposition* 
in  others  to  censure  a  famous  man,  nor  any 
such  miscarriages  in  himself,  yet  would  he 
meet  with  no  small  trouble  in  keeping  up 
his  reputation,  in  all  its  height  and  splen- 
dour. There  must  be  always  a  noble  train  A 
of  actions  to  preserve  his  fame  in  life  and  * 
motion.  For  when  it  is  once  at  a  stand,  it 
naturally  flags  and  languishes.  Admiration 
is  a  very  short-lived  passion,  that  imme- 
diately decays  upon  growing  familiar  with 
its  object,  unless  it  be  still  fed  with  fresh 
discoveries,  and  kept  alive  by  a  new  per- 
petual succession  of  miracles  rising  up  to 
its  view.  And  even  the  greatest  actions  of 
a  celebrated  person  labour  under  this  dis- 
advantage, that  however  surprising  and 
extraordinary  they  may  be,  they  are  no 
more  than  What  are  expected  from  him; 
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but  on  the  contrary,  if  they  fall  any  thing 
below  the  opinion  that  is  conceived  of  him, 
though  they  might  raise  the  reputation  of 
another,  thev  are  a  diminution  to  his. 

One  would  think  there  should  be  some- 
thing wonderfully  pleasing  in  the  possession 
of  fame,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  mor- 
tifying considerations,  can  engage  a  man  in 
sodespcrate  a  pursuit;  and  yet,  if  we  con- 
sider the  little  happiness  that  attends  a 
great  character,  and  the  multitude  of  dis- 
quietudes to  which  the  desire  of  it  sub- 
jects an  ambitious  mind,  one  would  be  still 
the  more  surprised  to  see  so  many  restless 
ndidates  for  glory. 
Ambition  raises  a  secret  tumult  in  the 
soul,  it  inflames  the  mind,  and  puts  it  into 
a  violent  hurry  of  thought.  It  is  still  reach- 
ing after  an  empty  imaginary  good,  that 
has  not  in  it  the  power  to  abate  or  satisfy 
it.  Most  other  things  we  long  for  can  allay 
the  cravings  of  their  proper  sense,  and  for 
a  while  set  the  appetite  at  rest;  but  fame 
is  a  good  so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures, 
that  we  have  no  faculty  in  the  soul  adapted 
to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to  relish  it: 
an  object  of  desire,  placed  out  of  the  possi- 
bility of  fruition.  It  may  indeed  fill  the 
mind  for  a  while  with  a  giddy  kind  of  plea- 
sure, but  it  is  such  a  pleasure  as  makes 
a  man  restless  and  uneasy  under  it;  and 
which  docs  not  so  much  satisfy  the  present 
thirst,  as  it  excites  fresh  desires,  and  sets 
the  soul  on  new  enterprises.  For  how  few 
ambitious  men  arc  there,  who  have  got  as 
much  fame  as  they  desired,  and  whose 
thirst  after  it  has  not  been  as  eager  in  the 
very  height  of  their  reputation,  as  it  was 
before  they  became  known  and  eminent 
among  men!  There  is  not  anv  circumstance 
in  Cxsar*s  character  which  gives  me  a 
greater  idea  of  him,  than  a  saying  which 
Cicero  tells  us  he  frequently  made  use  of 
in  private  conversation,  *  That  lie  w  is  satis- 
fied with  his  share  of  life  and  fame.'  4  Se 
tatin  vel  ad  naturam,  mJ  ad  gloriam  vix- 
M«r.'  Many  indeed  have  given  over  their 
pursuits  after  fame,  but  that  has  proceeded 
either  from  the  disappointments  they  have 
met  in  it,  or  from  their  experience  of  the 
little  pleasure  which  attends  it,  or  from  the 
better  informations  or  natural  coldness  of 
old  age;  but  seldom  from  a  full  satisfac- 
tion and  acquiescence  in  their  present  en- 
joyments of  it. 

Kor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself, 
but  the  desire  of  it  lays  us  open  to  many  ac- 
cidental troubles  which  those  are  free  from, 
who  have  not  such  a  tender  regard  for  it 
How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  cast  down 
and  disappointed,  if  he  receives  no  praise 
where  he  expected  it?  Nay,  how  often  is 
he  mortified  with  the  very  praises  he  re- 
ceives, if  they  do  nnt  rise  so  high  as  he 
hinks  they  ought;  which  they  seldom  do, 
unless  increased  by  flatten',  since  few  men 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  us  as  we  have 
of  ourselves?  But  if  the  ambitious  man  can 
be  so  much  grieved  even  with  praise  itself, 


how  will  he  be  able  to  bear  up  under  scan- 
dal and  defamation?  for  the  same  temper 
of  mind  which  makes  him  desire  fame, 
makes  him  hate  reproach.  If  he  can  be 
transported  with  the  extraordinary  praises 
of  men,  he  will  be  as  much  dejected  by 
their  censures.  How  little  therefore  is  the 
happiness  of  an  ambitious  man,  who  gives 
every  one  a  dominion  over  it,  who  thus 
subjects  himself  to  the  good  or  ill  speeches 
of  others,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  even' 
malicious  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a  fit  of 
melancholy,  and  destroy  his  natural  rest 
and  repose  of  mind;  especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  world  is  more  apt  to  cen- 
sure than  applaud,  and  himself  fuller  of 
imperfections  than  virtues. 

We  may  further  obsene,  that  such  a 
man  will  be  more  grieved  for  the  loss  of 
fame,  than  he  could  have  been  pleased 
with  the  enjoyment  of  it.  For  though  the 
presence  of  this  imaginary  good  cannot 
make  us  happy,  the  absence  of  it  may 
make  us  miserable;  because  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  object  we  only  find  that  share 
of  pleasure  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  us, 
but  in  the  loss  of  it  we  do  not  proportion 
i  ur  grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears,  but  to 
the  value  our  fancies  and  imaginations  act 
upon  it. 

So  inconsiderable  is  the  satisfaction  that 
fame  brings  along  with  it,  and  so  great  the 
disquietudes  to  which  it  makes  us  liable. 
The  desire  of  it  stirs  up  very  uneasy  mo- 
tions in  the  mind,  and  is  ratner  inflamed 
than  satisfied  by  the  presence  of  the  thing 
desired.  The  enjoyment  of  it  brings  but 
very  little  pleasure,  though  the  loss  or 
want  cf  it  be  very  sensible  and  afflicting; 
and  even  this  little  happiness  is  so  very 
precarious,  that  it  wholly  depends  upon 
the  will  of  others.  We  are  not  only  tor- 
tured by  the  reproaches  which  are  offered 
us,  but  are  disappointed  by  the  silence  of 
men  when  it  is  unexpected;  and  humbled 
even  by  their  praises.  C. 
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No  itumhcr  arali  the  eye  of  Providence, 
Pretent  to  ever)'  artioii  vre  commence. 

That  I  might  not  1  se  myself  upon  a 
subject  of  so  great  extent  as  that  of  fame,  I 
have  treated  it  in  a  particular  order  and 
method.  I  have  first  cf  all  considered  the 
reasons  why  Providence  may  have  implant- 
ed in  our  minds  such  a  principle  of  action. 
I  have  in  the  next  place  shown  from  many 
considerations,  first,  that  fume  is  a  thing 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  easily  lost;  se- 
condly, that  it  brings  the  ambitious  man 
very  little  happiness,  but  subjects  him  to 
much  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction.  I  shall 
in  the  last  place  show,  that  it  hinders  us 
from  obtaining  an  end  which  we  have 
abilities  to  acquire,  and  which  is  accom- 
panied with  fulness  nf  satisfaction.    I  need 
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not  tell  my  reader,  that  I  mean  by  this 
end,  that  happiness  which  is  reserved  for 
us  in  another  world,  which  every  one  has 
abilities  to  procure,  and  which  will  bring 
along  with  it  '  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures 
for  evermore.' 

How  the  pursuit  after  fame  may  hinder 
us  in  the  attainment  of  this  great  end,  I  shall 
leave  the  reader  to  collect  from  the  three 
follow  ingcon  siderations : 

First,  Because  the  strong  desire  of  fame 
breeds  several  vicious  habits  in  the  mind. 

Secondly,  Because  many  of  those  actions, 
which  are  apt  to  procure  fame,  are  not  in 
their  nature  conducive  to  this  our  ultimate 
happiness. 

Thirdly,  Because  if  we  should  allow  the 
same  actions  to  be  the  proper  instruments, 
both  of  acquiring  fame,  and  of  procuring 
this  happiness,  they  would  nevertheless  fail 
in  the  attainment  of  this  last  end,  if  they 
proceeded  from  a  desire  of  the  first. 

These  three  propositions  are  self-evident 
to  those  who  are  versed  in  speculations  of 
morality.  For  which  reason  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  them,  but  proceed  to  a  point 
of  the  same  nature,  which  may  open  to  us 
a  more  uncommon  field  of  speculation. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  I 
think  we  may  make  a  natural  conclusion, 
that  it  is  the  greatest  folly  to  seek  the 
praise  or  approbation  of  any  being,  besides 
the  Supreme,  and  that  for  these  two  rea- 
sons, because  no  other  being  can  make  a 
right  judgment  of  us,  and  esteem  us  accord- 
ing to  our  merits;  and  because  we  can  pro- 
cure no  considerable  benefit  or  advantage 
from  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  any 
other  beine. 

In  the  first  place,  no  other  being  can 
make  a  right  judgment  of  us,  and  esteem 
us  according  to  our  merits.  Created  beings 
see  nothing  but  our  outside,  and  can  there- 
fore only  frame  a  judgment  of  us  from  our 
exterior  actions  and  behaviour;  but  how 
unfit  these  are  to  give  us  a  right  notion  of 
each  other's  perfections,  may  appear  from 
several  considerations.  There  are  many 
virtues  which  in  their  own  nature  arc 
incapable  of  anv  outward  representation; 
many  silent  perfections  in  the  soul  of  a  good 
man,  which  are  great  ornaments  to  human 
nature,  but  not  able  to  discover  themselves 
to  the  knowledge  of  others;  they  arc  trans- 
acted in  private  without  noise  or  show,  and 
arc  only  visible  to  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts.  What  actions  can  express  the 
entire  purity  of  thought  which  refines  and 
sanctifies  a  virtuous  man?  That  secret  rest, 
and  contentedness  of  mind,  which  gives 
him  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  present  con- 
dition? That  inward  pleasure  and  compla- 
cency which  he  feels  in  doing  good?  That 
delight  and  satisfaction,  which  he  takes  in 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  another? 
These  and  the  like  virtues  are  the  hidden 
beauties  of  a  soul,  the  secret  graces  which 
cannot  be  discovered  by  a  mortal  eye,  but 
make  the  soul  lovely  and  precious  in  his 


sight,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  concealed. 
Again,  there  arc  many  virtues  which  want 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  and  showing 
themselves  in  actions.  Every  virtue  re- 
quires time  and  place,  a  proper  object  and 
a  fit  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  for  the 
due  exercise  of  it.  A  state  of  poverty  ob- 
scures all  the  virtues  of  liberality  and  mu- 
nificence. The  patience  and  fortitude  of  a 
martyr  or  confessor  lie  concealed  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  Christianity.  Some 
virtues  are  only  seen  in  affliction,  and  some 
in  prosperity;  some  in  a  private,  and  others 
in  a  public  capacity.  But  the  great  So- 
vereign of  the  world  beholds  every  perfec- 
tion in  its  obscurity,  and  not  only  sees  what 
we  do,  but  what  we  would  da  He  views 
our  behaviour  in  every  concurrence  of  af- 
fairs, and  sees  us  engaged  in  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  action.  He  discovers  the  martyr 
and  confessor  without  the  trial  of  flames 
and  tortures,  and  will  hereafter  entitle 
many  to  the  reward  of  actions,  which  tin  > 
had  never  the  opportunity  of  performing. 
Another  reason  why  men  cannot  form  a 
right  judgment  of  us  is,  because  the  same 
actions  may  !>c  aimed  at  different  ends,  and 
arise  from  quite  contrary  principles.  Ac- 
tions are  of  so  mixed  a  nature,  and  so  full 
of  circumstances,  that  as  men  pry  into 
them  more  or  less,  or  observe  some  parts 
more  than  others,  they  take  different  hints, 
and  put  contrary  interpretations  on  tin 
so  that  the  .same  actions  may  represent  a 
man  as  hypocritical  and  designing  to  one, 
which  make  him  appear  a  saint  or  a  hero 
to  another.  He  therefore  who  looks  upon 
the  soul  through  its  outward  actions,  often 
sees  it  through  a  deceitful  medium,  which 
is  apt  to  discolour  and  pervert  the  object : 
so  that  on  this  account  also,  he  is  the  only 
proper  judge  of  our  perfections,  who  does 
not  guess  at  the  sincerity  of  our  inten- 
tions, from  the  goodness  of  our  actions,  but 
weighs  the  goodness  of  our  actions  by  the, 
sincerity  of  our  intentions. 

But  further,  it  is  impossible  for  outward 
actions  to  represent  the  perfections  of  the 
soul,  because  they  can  never  show  the 
strength  of  those  principles  from  whence 
they  proceed.  They  are  not  adequate  ex- 
pressions of  our  virtues,  and  can  only  show 
us  what  habits  arc  in  the  soul,  without  dis- 
covering  the  degree  and  perfection  of  such 
habits.  They  are  at  best  but  weak  resem- 
blances of  our  intentions,  faint  and  imper- 
fect copies,  that  may  acquaint  us  with  the 
general  design,  but  can  never  express  the 
beauty  and  life  of  the  original.  But  the 
great  Judge  of  all  the  earth  knows  even 
different  state  and  degree  of  human  im- 
provement, from  those  weak  stirrings  and 
tendencies  of  the  will  which  have  not  yet 
formed  themselves  into  regular  purposes 
and  designs,  to  the  last  entire  finishing  and 
consummation  of  a  good  habit  He  benolds 
the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of  a  virtue  in 
the  soul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it 
in  all  its  progress,  until  it  lias  received 
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every  grace  it  is  capable  of,  and  appears  in 
its  full  beauty  and  perfection.  Thus  we  sec 
that  none  but  the  Supreme  Being  can  esteem 
us  according  to  our  proper  merits,  since  all 
others  must  judge  of  us  from  our  outward 
actions;  which  can  never  give  them  a  just 
estimate  of  us  since  there  arc  many  per- 
fections of  a  man  which  arc  not  capable  of 
appearing  in  actions;  many  which,  allowing 
no  natural  incapacity  of  showing  them- 
selves, want  an  opportunity  of  doing  it;  or 
should  they  all  meet  with  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  by  actions,  yet  those  actions 
may  be  misinterpreted,  and  applied  to 
wrong  principles:  or  though  they  plainly 
discovered  the  principles  from  whence  they 
proceeded,  they  could  never  show  the  de- 
gree, strength,  and  perfection  of  those 
principles. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only 
proper  judge  of  our  perfections,  so  is  he  the 
■only  fit  rewarder  of  them.  This  is  a  con- 
sideration that  comes  home  to  our  interest, 
as  the  other  adapts  itself  to  our  ambition. 
And  what  could  the  most  aspiring,  or  the 
most  selfish  man  desire  more,  were  he  to 
ferm  the  notion  of  a  Being  to  whom  he 
would  recommend  himself,  than  such  a 
knowledge  as  can  discover  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  perfection  in  him,  and  such  a 
goodness  as  will  proportion  a  reward  to  it? 

Let  the  ambitious  man  therefore  turn  all 
his  desire  of  fame  this  way;  and  that  he 
may  propose  to  himself  a  fame  worthy  of 
his  ambition,  let  him  consider,  that  if  he 
employs  his  abilities  to  the  best  advantage, 
the  time  will  come  when  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernor of  the  world,  the  great  Judge  of 
mankind,  who  sees  every  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  others,  and  possesses  all  possible 
perfection  in  himself,  shall  proclaim  his 
worth  before  men  and  angels,  and  pro- 
nounce to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
creati»  n  that  best  and  most  significant  of 
applauses,  *  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  thou  into  thy  master's 
joy.*  C. 
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Divide  et  imprrn. 
Divide  and  rule. 

Pleasure  and  recreation  of  one  kind  or 
other  are  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve 
our  minds  and  bodies  from  too  constant  at- 
tention and  labour:  where  therefore  public 
diversions  are  tolerated,  it  behoves  persons 
of  distinction,  with  their  power  and  exam- 
ple, to  preside  over  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  check  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  or  which  is  too  mean 
or  trivial  for  the  entertainment  of  reason- 
able creatures.  As  to  the  diversions  of  this 
kind  in  this  town,  we  owe  them  to  the  arts 
of  poetry  and  music  My  own  private  opi- 
nion, with  relation  to  such  recreations,  I 
have  heretofore  given  with  all  the  frank- 
ness imaginable;  what  concerns  those  arts 


at  present  the  reader  shall  have  from  my 
correspondents.  The  first  of  the  letters 
with  which  I  acquit  myself  for  this  day,  is 
written  by  one  who  proposes  to  improve 
our  entertainments  of  dramatic  poetry,  and 
the  other  comes  from  three  persons,  who, 
as  soon  as  named,  will  be  thought  capable 
of  advancing  the  present  state  of  mnsic 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  considerably 
obliged  to  you  for  your  speedy  publication 
of  my  last  In  yours  of  the  18tli  instant,  and 
am  in  no  small  hopes  of  being  settled  io  the 
post  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cries.  Of  all  the 
objections  I  nave  hearkened  after  in  public 
coffee-houses,  there  is  but  one  that  seems  to 
carry  any  weight  with  it,  viz.  That  such  a 
post  would  come  too  near  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly.  Now,  sir,  because  I  would  have 
all  sorts  of  people  made  easy,  and  being 
willing  to  have  more  strings  than  one  to  my 
bow:  in  case  that  of  comptroller  should  fall 
me,  I  have  since  formca  another  project, 
which  iK'ing  grounded  on  the  dividing  of  a 
present  monopoly,  I  hope  will  give  the 
public  an  equivalent  to  their  full  content. 
You  know,  sir,  it  is  allowed,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  stage  is,  as  the  Latin  has  it, 
jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitap.  Now  there 
being  but  one  dramatic  theatre  licensed  for 
the  delight  and  profit  of  this  extensive  me- 
tropolis, I  do  humbly  propose,  for  the  con- 
venience of  such  of  its  inhabitants  as  arc  too 
distant  from  Covcnt-gardcn,  that  another 
theatre  of  ease  may  be  erected  in  some 
spacious  part  of  the  city;  and  that  the  direc- 
tion thereof  may  be  made  a  franchise  in  fee 
to  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever.  And  that  the 
town  may  have  no  Jealousy  of  my  ever  com- 
ing into  a  union  with  the  set  of  actors  now 
in  oeing,  I  do  further  propose  to  constitute 
for  my  deputy  my  near  kinsman  and  ad- 
venturer, Kit  Crotchet,0  whose  long  ex- 
perience and  improvements  in  those  affairs 
need  no  recommendation.  It  was  obvious  to 
every  spectator,  what  a  quite  different  foot 
the  stage  was  upon  during  his  government; 
and  had  he  not  been  bolted  out  of  his  trap- 
doors, his  garrison  might  have  held  out  for 
ever;  he  having  by  long  pains  and  persever- 
ance arrived  at  the  art  of  making  his  army 
fight  without  pay  or  provisions.  I  must 
confess  it  is  with  a  melancholy  amazement, 
I  sec  so  wonderful  a  genius  laid  aside,  and 
the  late  slaves  of  the  stage  now  become  its 
masters,  dunces  that  will  be  sure  to  sup- 
press all  theatrical  entertainments  and  ac- 
tivities that  they  arc  not  able  themselves  to 
shine  in! 

•Every  man  that  goes  to  a  play  is  not 
obliged  to  have  either  wit  or  understanding; 
and  I  insist  upon  it,  that  all  who  go  there 
should  see  something  which  may  improve 
them  in  a  wav  of  which  they  arc  capable. 
In  short,  sir,  1  would  have  something  done, 
1  as  well  as  said,  on  the  stage.  A  man  may 
have  an  active  body,  though  he  has  not  a 
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?juick  conception;  for  the  imitation  there- 
ore  of  such  as  are,  as  I  may  so  speak,  cor- 
poreal wits,  or  nimble  fellows,  I  would  fain 
ask  any  of  the  present  mismanagers,  why 
should  not  rope-dancers,  vaultcrs,  tumblers, 
ladder-walkers,  and  posture-masters  ap- 
pear again  on  our  stage?  After  such  a  re- 
presentation a  five-bar  gate  would  be  leaped 
with  a  better  grace  next  time  any  of  the 
audience  went  a  hunting.  Sir,  these  things 
cry  aloud  for  reformation,  and  fall  properly 
under  the  province  of  Spectator-General*, 
but  how  indeed  should  it  be  otherwise, 
while  fellows  (that  for  twenty  years  toge- 
ther were  never  paid  but  as  their  master 


Arsinoe,  and  did  it  to  the  best  advantage  so 
great  a  novelty  would  allow.  It  is  not  pro- 
per to  trouble  you  with  particulars  of  the 
just  complaints  we  all  of  us  have  to  make; 
out  so  it  is,  that  without  regard  to  our  oblig- 
ing pains,  we  are  all  equally  set  aside  in  the 
present  opera.  Our  application  therefore 
to  you  is  only  to  insert  this  letter  in  your 
paper,  that  the  town  may  know  we  have  all 
three  joined  together  to  make  entertain- 
ments of  music  for  the  future  at  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's house  in  York -buildings.  What  we 
promise  ourselves  is,  to  make  a  subscription 
of  two  guineas,  for  t  ight  times;  and  that  the 
entertainment,  with  the  names  of  the  au- 


wai  in  the  humour)  now  presume  to  pay  thors  of  the  poetry,  may  be  printed,  to  be 
others  more  than  ever  they  had  in  their  sold  in  the  house,  with  an  account  of  the 
lives:  and  in  contempt  of  the  practice  of  several  authors  of  the  vocal  as  well  as  the 
persons  of  condition,  nave  the  insolence  to  instrumental  music  for  each  night;  the 


owe  no  tradesman  a  farthing  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Sir,  all  I  propose  is  the  public 
good;  for  no  one  can  imagine  I  shall  ever 
get  a  private  shilling  bv  it:  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  recommend  this  matter  in  one  of 
your  this  week's  papers,  and  desire  when 
my  house  opens  you  will  accept  the  liberty 
of  it  for  the  trouble  you  have  received  from, 
sir,  your  humble  servant, 

4  RALPH  CROTCHET. 

•  P.  S.  I  have  assurances  that  the  trunk- 
maker  will  declare  for  us.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — We  whose  names 


money  to  be  paid  at  the  receipt  of  the 
tickets,  at  Mr.  Charles  Lillie's.  It  will, 
we  hope,  sir,  be  easily  allowed,  that  we  are 
capable  of  undertaking  to  exhibit,  by  our 
joint  force  and  different  qualifications,  all 
that  can  be  done  in  music;  but  lest  you 
should  think  so  dry  a  thing  as  an  account  of 
our  proposal  should  be  a  matter  unworthy 
of  your  paper,  which  generally  contains 
something  of  public  use;  give  us  leave  to 
say,  that  favouring  our  design  is  no  less 
than  reviving  an  art,  which  runs  to  ruin  by 
the  utmost  barbarism  under  an  affectation 
of  knowledge.  We  aim  at  establishing  some 
are  subscribed,  think  you  the  properest  per-  settled  notion  of  what  is  music,  at  recover- 
son  to  signify  what  we  have  to  offer  the  town  !  ing  from  neglect  and  want  very  many  fami- 
in  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  the  art  which  we  lies  who  depend  upon  it,  at  making  all 
profess,  music  We  conceive  hopes  of  your  foreigners  who  pretend  to  succeed  in  Eng- 
favour  from  the  speculations  on  the  mis-  !  land  to  learn  the  language  of  it  as  we  our- 
takes  which  the  town  runs  into  with  regard  selves  have  done,  and  not  to  be  so  insolent 
to  their  pleasure  of  this  kind;  and  believing  |  as  to  expect  a  whole  nation,  a  refined  and 

learned  nat'iou,  should  submit  to  learn  theirs. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  Spectator,  with  all  defer- 
ence and  humility,  we  hope  to  behave  our- 
selves in  this  undertaking  in  such  a  manner, 
that  all  Englishmen  who  have  any  skill  in 
music  may  be  furthered  in  it  for  their  profit 
or  diversion  by  what  new  things  we  shall 
produce;  never  pretending  to  surpass  others, 
or  asserting  that  any  thing  which  is  a  sci- 
ence, is  not  attainable  by  all  men  of  all  na- 
tions who  have  proper  genius  for  it  We 
vi \  ,  sir,  what  we  nope  for,  it  is  not  expected 
will  arrive  to  us  by  contemning  others,  but 
through  the  utmost  diligence  recommend- 
ing ourselves.  We  are,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servants, 

'  THOM  VSCL  WTON, 
'NICOLINO  H  \YM. 
T.  '  CHARLES  DIE!  PART.' 


your  method  of  judging  is,  that  you  consider 
music  only  valuable,  as  it  is  agreeable  to, 
and  heightens  the  purpose  of  poetry,  we 
consent  that  it  is  not  only  the  true  way  of 
relishing  that  pleasure,  but  also  that  with- 
out it  a  composure  of  music  is  the  same 
thing  as  a  poem,  where  all  the  rules  of 
poetical  numbers  are  observed,  though  the 
words  have  no  sense  or  meaning;  to  say  it 
shorter,  mere  musical  sounds  in  our  art  are 
no  other  than  nonsense  verses  arc  in  poetrv. 
Music  therefore  is  to  aggravate  what  is  in- 
tended by  poetry;  it  must  always  have  some 

{>assion  or  sentiment  to  express,  or  else  vio- 
ins,  voices,  or  any  other  organs  of  sound, 
afford  an  entertainment  very  little  above 
the  rattles  of  children.  It  was  from  this 
opinion  of  the  matter,  that  when  Mr.  Clay- 
ton had  finished  his  studies  in  Italy,  and 
brought  over  the  opera  of  Arsinoe,  that 
Mr.  Haym  and  Mr.  Dicupart,  who  had 
the  honour  to  be  well  known  and  received 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  zeal- 
ously inclined  to  assist  bv  their  s  liritations, 
in  introducing  so  elegant  an  entertainment 
as  the  Italian  music  grafted  upon  English 
poetry.  For  this  end  Mr.  Dieupart  and 
Mr.  Haym,  according  to  their  several  op- 
portunities, promoted  the  introduction  of 


No.  239.]    Thursday,  December  27,  1711. 
Quod  decet  bone»tum  put,  ct  quod  bonestumeM 


What  in  hemming  is  honourable,  and  what  ia  honour 

able  in  becoming. 

Thkrk  are  some  things  which  cannot 
come  under  certain  rules,  but  which  one 
would  think  could  not  need  them.    Of  this 
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kind  arc  outward  civilities  and  salutations. 
These  one  would  imagine  might  be  regu- 
lated by  every  man's  common  sense,  with- 
out the  help  of  an  instructor;  but  that  which 
we  call  common  sense  suffers  under  that 
word;  for  it  sometimes  implies  no  more 
than  that  faculty  which  is  common  to  all 
men,  but  sometimes  signifies  right  reason, 
and  what  all  men  should  consent  to.  In 
this  latter  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  it  is  no 
great  wonder  people  err  so  much  against 
it,  since  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  possessed 
of  it,  and  there  are  fewer  who,  against 
common  rules  and  fashions,  dare  obey  its 
dictates.    As  to  salutations,  which  I  was 
about  to  talk  of,  I  observe,  as  I  stroll  about 
town,  there  are  great  enormities  committed 
with  regard  to  this  particular.    You  shall 
sometimes  sec  a  man  begin  the  offer  of  a 
salutation,  and  observe  a  forbidding  air,  or 
escaping  eye,  in  the  person  he  is  going  to 
salute,  and  stop  short  in  the  poll  of  his 
neck.  This,  in  the  person  who  believed  he 
could  do  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  was  re- 
fused the  opportunity,  is  justlv  resented 
with  a  coldness  the  whole  ensuing  season. 
Your  great  beauties,  people  in  much  favour, 
or  by  any  means  or  for  any  purpose  over- 
flattered,  are  ant  to  practise  this,  which 
one  may  call  the  preventing  aspect,  and 
throw  their  attention  another  way,  lest 
they  should  confer  a  bow  or  a  courtesy 
upon  a  person  who  might  not  appear  to 
deserve  that  dignitv.  Others  you  shall  find 
so  obsequious,  and  so  very  courteous  as 
there  is  no  escaping  their  favours  of  this 
kind.    Of  this  sort  may  be  a  man  who  is  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  degree  of  favour  with  a 
minister.    This  good  creature  is  resolved 
to  show  the  world,  that  great  honours  can- 
not at  all  change  his  manners;  he  is  the 
same  civil  person  he  ever  was;  he  will  ven- 
ture his  neck  to  bow  out  of  a  coach  in  full 
speed,  at  once  to  show  he  is  full  of  business, 
and  yet  not  so  taken  up  as  to  forget  his  old 
friend.    With  a  man  who  is  not  so  well 
formed  for  courtship  and  elegant  behaviour, 
such  a  gentleman  as  this  seldom  finds  his 
account  in  the  return  of  his  compliments; 
but  he  will  still  go  on,  for  he  is  in  his  own 
way,  and  must  not  omit;  let  the  neglect  fall 
on  your  side,  or  where  it  will,  his  busine  ss 
is  still  to  be  well-bred  to  the  end.    I  think 
I  have  read,  in  one  of  our  English  comedies, 
a  description  of  a  fellow  that  affected  know- 
ing every  body,  and  for  want  of  judgment 
in  time  and  place,  would  bow  and  smile  in 
the  face  of  a  judge  sitting  in  the  court,  would 
sit  in  an  opposite  gallery  and  smile  in  the 
minister's  face  as  he  came  up  into  the  pul- 

f)it.  and  nod  as  if  he  alluded  to  some  fami- 
iarities  between  them  in  another  place. 
But  now  I  happen  to  speak  of  salutation  at 
church,  I  must  take  notice  that  several  of 
my  correspondents  have  importuned  me  to 
consider  that  subject,  and  settle  the  point 
of  decorum  in  that  particular. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  best  o  urticr  in 
the  world,  but  I  have  often  on  public  occa- 


sions thought  it  a  very  great  absurdity  in 
the  company  (during  the  royal  presence/ 
to  exchange  salutations  fmni  all  parts  of 
the  room,  when  certainly  common  sense 
should  suggest,  that  all  regards  at  that  time 
should  be  engaged,  and  cannot  be  diverted 
to  any  other  object,  without  disrespect  to 
the  sovereign.    But  as  to  the  complaint  of 
my  correspondents,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
what  offence  some  of  them  take  at  the  cus- 
tom of  saluting  in  places  of  worship.  I  have 
a  very  angry  letter  from  a  lady,  who  tells 
me  of  one  of  her  acquaintance,  who,  out 
of  mere  pride  and  a  pretence  to  be  rude, 
takes  upon  her  to  return  no  civilities  done 
to  her  in  time  of  divine  service,  and  is  the 
most  religious  woman,  for  no  other  reason 
but  to  appear  a  woman  of  the  best  quality 
in  the  church.    This  absurd  custom  had 
better  be  abolished  than  retained;  if  it  were 
but  to  prevent  evils  of  no  higher  a  natnre 
than  this  is;  but  I  am  informed  of  objec- 
tions much  more  considerable.  A  dissenter 
of  rank  and  distinction  was  lately  prevailed 
upon  by  a  friend  of  his  to  come  to  one  of  the 
greatest  congregations  of  the  church  of 
England  about  town.  After  the  service  was 
over,  he  declared  he  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  little  ceremony  which  was  used 
towards  God  Almighty;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  feared  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
go  through  those  required  towards  one  an- 
other; as  to  this  point  he  was  in  a  state  of 
despair,  and  feared  he  was  not  well-bred 
enough  to  be  a  convert.    There  have  been 
many  scandals  of  this  kind  given  to  our 
protestant  dissenters  from  the  outward 
pomp  and  respect  we  take  to  ourselves  in 
our  religious  assemblies.    A  quaker  who 
came  one  day  into  a  church,  fixed  his  eye 
upon  an  old  lady  with  a  carpet  larger  than 
that  from  the  pulpit  before  her,  expecting 
when  she  would  hold  forth.  An  anabaptist 
who  designs  to  come  over  himself,  ana  a!! 
his  family,  within  a  few  months,  is  sensible 
thev  want  breeding  enough  for  our  congre- 
gations, and  has  sent  his  two  eldest  daugh- 
ters to  learn  to  dance,  that  they  mav  not 
misbehave  themselves  at  church.   It  is 
worth  considering  whether,  in  regard  to 
awkward  people  with  scrupulous  con- 
sciences, a  goal  Christian  of  the  best  air  in 
the  world  ought  not  rather  to  deny  herself 
the  opportunity  of  showing  so  many  graces, 
than  keep  a  bashful  proselyte  without  the 
pale  of  the  church.  T. 


No.  260.]    Friday,  December  28,  1711. 

Pinjulii     imfii"  a  run  pmlantnr  ountr* 

Hor.  Lib.  3.  Ep  ii  55. 

Year*  following  yram  itoal  •omethinf  every  day. 
At  last  they  steal  us  frosa  ourselves  away.— Pope 

'Mr.  Spkctator, — I  am  now  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  having  been 
the  greater  part  of  my  days  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, the  decay  of  my  faculties  is  a  stagna- 
tion of  my  life.  But  how  is  it,  sir,  that  my 
appetites  arc  increased  upon  me  with  the 
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loss  of  power  to  gratify  them?  I  write  this 
like  a  criminal,  to  warn  people  to  enter 
upon  what  reformation  they  please  to  make 
in  themselves  in  their  youth,  and  not  expect 
they  shall  he  capable  of  it  from  afond  opinion 
some  have  often  in  their  mouths,  that  if 
we  do  not  leave  our  desires,  they  will  leave 
us.  It  is  far  otherwise;  I  am  now  as  vain  in 
my  dress,  and  as  flippant,  if  I  see  a  pretty 
woman,  as  when  in  my  youth  I  stood  upon 
a  bench  in  the  pit  to  survey  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  beauties.  The  folly  is  so  extravagant 
with  me,  and  I  went  on  with  so  little  check 
of  my  desires,  or  resignation  of  them,  that 
I  can  assure  you,  I  very  often,  merely  to 
entertain  my  own  thoughts,  sit  with  my 
spectacles  on,  writing  love-letters  to  the 
beauties  that  have  been  long  since  in  their 
graves.    This  is  to  warm  my  heart  with 
the  faint  memory  of  delights  which  were 
once  agreeable  to  me;  but  how  much  hap- 
pier would  my  life  have  been  now,  if  I  could 
have  looked  back  on  any  worthy  action 
clone  for  my  country  ?  if  I  bad  laid  out  that 
which  1  profused  in'luxury  and  wantonness, 
in  acts  of  generosity  or  charity?    I  have 
lived  a  bachelor  to  this  day;  and  instead  of 
a  numerous  offspring,  with  which  in  the 
regular  ways  of  life  I  might  possibly  have 
delighted  myself,  I  have  only  to  amuse 
mvself  with  the  repetition  of  old  stories  and 
intrigues  which  no  one  will  believe  I  ever 
was  concerned  in.    I  do  not  know  whether 
vou  have  ever  treated  of  it  or  not;  but  you 
cannot  fall  on  a  better  subject  than  that  of 
the  art  of  growing  old.    In  such  a  lecture 
you  must  propose,  that  no  one  set  his  heart 
upon  what  is  transient;  the  beauty  grows 
wrinkled  while  we  are  yet  gazing  at  her. 
The  witty  man  sinks  into  a  humourist  im- 
perceptibly, for  want  of  reflecting  that  all 
things  around  him  are  in  a  flux,  and  con- 
tinually changing:  thus  he  is  in  the  space 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  surrounded  by  a  new 
set  of  people,  whose  manners  are  as  natural 
to  them  as  his  delights,  method  of  think- 
ing, and  mode  of  living,  were  formerly  to 
him  and  his  friends.    But  the  mischief  is, 
he  looks  upon  the  same  kind  of  errors 
which  he  himself  was  guilty  of  with  an  eye 
of  scorn,  and  with  that  sort  of  ill-will  which 
men  entertain  against  each  other  for  dif- 
ferent opinions.  Thus  a  crazy  constitution, 
and  an  uneasy  mind  is  fretted  with  vexatious 
passions  for  young  men's  doing  foolishly, 
what  it  is  folly  to  do  at  all.  Dear  sir,  this  is 
my  present  state  of  mind;  I  hate  those  I 
should  laugh  at,  and  envy  those  I  contemn. 
The  time  of  youth  and  vigorous  manhood, 
passed  the  way  in  which  I  have  disposed 
of  it,  is  attended  with  these  consequences; 
but  to  those  who  live  and  pass  away  life 
as  thev  ought,  all  parts  of  it  are  equally 
pleasant;  only  the  memory  of  good  and 
worthy  actions  is  a  feast  which  must  give 
a  quicker  relish  to  the  soul  than  ever  it 
could  possibly  taste  in  the  highest  enjoy- 
ments or  jollities  of  youth.    As  for  me,  if  I 
sit  down  in  my  great  chair  and  begin  to 


ponder,  the  vagaries  of  a  child  are  not  more 
ridiculous  than  the  circumstances  which 
are  heaped  up  in  my  memory;  fine  gowns, 
country  dances,  ends  of  tunes,  interrupted 
conversations,  and  midnight  quarrels,  are 
what  must  necessarily  compose  my  soli- 
loquy. I  beg  of  you  to  print  this,  that  some 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance  and  my  years, 
may  be  persuaded  to  wear  warm  night- 
caps this  cold  season:  and  that  my  old 
friend  Jack  Tawdry  may  buy  him  a  cane, 
and  not  creep  with  the  air  of  a  strut  I 
must  add  to  all  this,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
one  pleasure,  which  I  thought  a  very  mean 
one  until  of  verv  late  years,  I  should  have 
no  one  great  satisfaction  left;  but  if  I  live  to 
the  tenth  of  March,  1714,  and  all  rny  se- 
curities are  good,  I  shall  be  worth  fifty 


thousand  pounds.  }^^X^^[\^' 
ble  servant,       JACK  Ar  1  LKUAx. 

•  Mr.  Spectator,— You  will  infinitely 
oblige  a  distressed  lover,  if  you  will  insert 
in  your  very  next  paper,  the  following  let- 
ter to  my  mistress.  You  must  know  I  am 
not  a  person  apt  to  despair,  but  she  has  got 
an  odd  humour  of  stopping  short  unac- 
countably, and  as  she  herself  told  a  confi- 
dant of  hers,  she  has  cold  fits.  These  fits 
shall  last  her  a  month  or  six  weeks  to- 
gether; and  as  she  falls  into  them  without 
provocation,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will 
return  from  them  without  the  merit  of  new 
services.  But  life  and  love  will  not  admit 
of  such  intervals,  therefore  pray  let  her  be 
admonished  as  follows: 

♦Madam, — I  love  you,  and  honour  you: 
therefore,  pray  do  not  tell  me  of  waiting 
until  decencies,  until  forms,  until  humours 
are  consulted  and  gratified.  If  you  have 
that  happv  constitution  as  to  be  indolent 
for  ten  weeks  together,  you  should  consider 
that  all  that  while  I  burn  in  impatiences  an  ' 
fevers:  but  still  you  say  it  will  be  to 
enough,  though  I  and  you  too  grow  oJl 
while  we  are  yet  talking.  Which  do  you 
think  the  most  reasonable,  that  you  should 
alter  a  state  of  indifference  for  happiness, 
and  that  to  oblige  me;  or  I  live  in  torment, 
and  that  to  lay  no  manner  of  obligation  on 
you>  While  I  indulge  your  insensibility  I 
am  doing  nothing;  if  you  favour  my  pas- 
sion, you  are  bestowing  bright  desires,  say- 
hopes,  generous  cares,  noble  resolutions, 
and  transporting  raptures  upon,  madam, 
your  most  devoted  bumble  servant.  ^ 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Here  is  a  gentle- 
woman lodges  in  the  same  house  with  mg 
that  I  never  did  any  injury  to  in  my  whole 
life;  and  she  is  always  railing  at  me  to 
those  that  she  knows  will  tell  me  of  it  Do 
not  you  think  she  is  in  love  with  me?  or 
would  vou  have  me  break  my  nimd  yet, 
or  not?'  Your  servant,  T.  B. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  a  footman  in 
a  great  familv,  and  am  in  love  with  the 
house-maid.  "We  were  all  at  hot-cockle* 
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last  night  in  the  hall  these  holy-days;  when 
I  lay  down  and  was  blinded,  she  pulled  off 
her  shoe,  and  hit  me  with  the  heel  such  a 
rap,  as  almost  broke  my  head  to  pieces. 
Pray,  sir,  was  this  love  or  spite?'  T. 


No.  261.]    Saturday,  December  29,  1711. 

Frag.  Fet.  Pott. 
Wedlock's  an  ill  men  eagerly  embrace. 

My  father,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  first 
speculation,  and  whom  I  must  always  name 
with  honour  and  gratitude,  has  very  fre- 
quently talked  to  me  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage.  I  was  in  mv  younger  years  en- 
gaged partly  -by  his  advice,  and  partly  by 
my  own  inclinations,  in  the  courtship  of  a 
person  who  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  and 
did  not  at  my  first  approaches  seem  to  have 
any  aversion  to  me;  nut  as  my  natural  taci- 
turnity hindered  me  from  showing  myself 
to  the  best  advantage,  she  by  degrees  be- 
gan to  look  upon  me  as  a  verv  silly  fellow, 
and  being  resolved  to  regard  merit  more 
than  any  thing  else  in  the  persons  who 
made  their  applications  to  her,  she  mar- 
ried a  captain  of  dragoons,  who  happened 
to  be  beating  up  for  recruits  in  those  parts. 

This  unlucky  accident  has  given  me  an 
aversion  to  pretty  fellows  ever  since,  and 
discouraged  me  from  trying  my  fortune 
with  the  fair  sex.  The  observations  which 
I  made  at  this  conjuncture,  and  the  re- 
peated advices  which  I  received  at  that 
time  from  the  good  old  man  above-men- 
tioned, have  produced  the  following  essay 
upon  love  and  marriage. 

The  plcasantest  part  of  a  man's  life  is 
generally  that  which  passes  in  courtship, 

f provided  his  passion  ne  sincere,  and  the 
party  beloved,  kind  with  discretion.  Love, 
desire,  hope,  all  the  pleasing  emotions  of 
the  soul  rise  in  the  pursuit. 

It  is  easier  for  an  artful  man  who  is  not 
in  love,  to  persuade  his  mistress  he  has  a 
passion  fef  her,  and  to  succeed  in  his  pur- 
suits, than  for  one  who  loves  with  the 
greatest  violence.  True  love  has  ten  thou- 
sand griefs,  impatiences,  and  resentments 
that  render  a  man  un amiable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  person  whose  affection  he  solicits;  be- 
sides that,  it  sinks  his  figure,  gives  him 
fears,  apprehensions,  and  poorness  of  spi- 
rit, anu  often  makes  him  appear  ridicu- 
lous where  he  has  a  mind  to  recommend 
himself. 

Those  marriages  generally  abound  most 
with  love  and  constancy,  that  are  preceded 
by^  long  courtship.  The  passion  should 
strike  root,  and  gather  strength  before 
marriage  be  grafted  on  it  A  long  course 
of  hopes  and  expectations  fixes  the  idea  in 
our  minds,  and  habituates  us  to  a  fondness 
of  the  person  beloved. 

There  is  nothing  of  so  great  importance 
to  us  as  the  good  qualities  of  one  to  whom 
we  join  ourselves  for  life;  they  do  not  only 
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make  our  present  state  agreeable,  but  often 
determine  our  happiness  to  all  eternity. 
Where  the  choice  is  left  to  friends,  the 
chief  point  under  consideration  is  an  estate; 
where  the  parties  choose  for  themselves, 
their  thoughts  turn  most  upon  the  person. 
They  have  both  their  reasons.  The  first 
would  procure  many  conveniences  and  plea- 
sures of  life  to  the  party  whose  interests  they 
espouse;  and  at  the  same  time  may  hope 
that  the  wealth  of  their  friends  will  turn  to 
their  own  credit  and  advantage.  The  others 
are  preparing  for  themselves  a  perpetual 
feast.  A  good  person  does  not  only  raise 
but  continue  love,  and  breeds  a  secret  plea- 
sure and  complacency  in  the  beholder, 
when  the  first  heats  of  desire  arc  extin- 
guished. It  puts  the  wife  or  husband  in 
countenance,  both  among  friends  and  stran- 
gers, and  generally  fills  the  family  with  a 
healthy  and  beautiful  race  of  children. 

I  should  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agree- 
able in  my  own  eye,  and  not  deformed  in 
that  of  the  world,  to  a  celebrated  beauty. 
If  you  marry  one  remarkably  beautiful,  you 
must  have  a  violent  passion  for  her,  or  you 
have  not  the  proper  taste  for  her  charms; 
and  if  you  have  such  a  passion  for  her,  it  is 
odds  but  it  would  be  embittered  with  fears 
and  jealousies. 

Good-nature  and  evenness  of  temper  will 
give  you  an  easy  companion  for  life;  virtue 
and  good  sense,  an  agreeable  friend;  love 
and  constancy,  a  good  wife  qr  husband. 
Where  we  meet  one  person  with  all  these 
accomplishments,  we  find  a  hundred  with- 
out any  one  of  them.  The  world,  notwith- 
standing, is  more  intent  on  trains  and  equi- 

{)ages,  and  all  the  showy  parts  of  life:  we 
ove  rather  to  dazzle  the  multitude  than  j 
consult  our  proper  interests;  and  as  I  have  j 
elsewhere  observed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
unaccountable  passions  of  human  nature, 
that  we  are  at  greater  pains  to  appear  easy 
and  happy  to  others  than  really  to  make 
ourselves  so.  Of  all  disparities,  that  in  hu- 
mour makes  the  most  unhappy  marriages, 
yet  scarce  enters  into  our  thoughts  at  the 
contracting  of  them.  Several  that  are  in 
this  respect  unequally  voked,  and  uneasy 
for  life  with  a  person  of  a  particular  cha- 
racter, might  have  been  pleased  and  happy 
with  a  person  of  a  contrary  one,  notwith- 
standing they  are  both  perhaps  equally 
virtuous  and  laudable  in  their  kind. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  h.quisi-  j 
ive  and  discerning  in  the  faults  of  the  per- 
son beloved,  nor  after  it  too  dim-sighted 
and  superficial.  However  perfect  and  ac-; 
comphshed  the  person  appears  to  you  at  a 
distance,  vou  will  find  many  blemishes  and 
imperfections  in  her  humour,  upon  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  which  you  never 
discovered  or  perhaps  suspected.  Here, 
therefore,  discretion  and  good-nature  are 
to  show  their  strength;  the  first  will  hinder 
your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  what  is 
disagreeable,  the  other  will  raise  in  you  all 
the  tenderness  of  compassion  and  humanity, 
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and  by  degrees  soften  thos«  very  imperfec- 
tions into  beauties. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  of  our  hap- 
piness and  miseries.  A  marriage  of  love 
is  pleasant;  a  marriage  of  interest  easy;  and 
a  marriage  where  both  meet,  happy.  A 
happy  marriage  has  in  it  all  the  pleasures 
of  friendship,  all  the  enjoyments  of  sense 
and  reason;  and,  indeed,  all  the  sweets  of 
life.  Nothing  is  a  greater  mark  of  a  de- 
generate and  vicious  age,  than  the  common 
ridicule  which  passes  on  this  state  of  life. 
It  is,  indeed,  only  happy  in  those  who  can 
look  down  with  scorn  and  neglect  on  the 
impieties  of  the  times,  and  tread  the  paths 
of  life  together  in  a  constant  uniform  course 
of  virtue.  ,  C. 
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ADAPTED. 

My  paper  flown  from  no  satiric  rein, 
Contains  no  poison,  and  conveys  no  pain- 

I  think  myself  highly  obliged  to  the 
public  for  their  kind  acceptance  of  a  paper 
which  visits  them  every  morning,  and  has 
in  it  none  of  those  seasonings  that  recom- 
mend so  many  of  the  writings  which  are  in 
vogue  among  us. 

As,  on  the  one  side,  my  paper  has  not  in 
it  a  single  word  of  news,  a  reflection  in  po- 
litics, nor  a  stroke  of  party;  so,  on  the  other, 
there  are  no  fashionable  touches  of  infi- 
delity, no  obscene  ideas,  no  satires  upon 
priesthood,  marriage,  and  the  like  popular 
topics  of  ridicule;  no  private  scandal,  nor 
any  thing  that  may  tend  to  the  defamation 
of  particular  persons,  families,  or  societies. 

There  is  not  one  of  those  above-men- 
tioned subjects  that  would  not  sell  a  very 
indifferent  paper,  could  I  think  of  gratify- 
ing the  public  by  such  mean  and  base 
methods.  But  notwithstanding  I  have  re- 
jected every  thing  that  savours  of  party, 
every  thing  that  is  loose  and  immoral,  and 
every  thing  that  might  create  uneasiness  in 
the  minds  of  particular  persons,  I  find  that 
the  demand  for  my  papers  has  increased 
every  month  since  their  first  appearance 
in  the  world.  This  does  not  perhaps  re- 
flect so  much  honour  upon  myself  as  on  my 
readers,  who  give  a  much  greater  attention 
to  discourses  of  virtue  and  morality  than 
ever  I  expected,  or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  1  broke  loose  from  that  great  body 
of  writers  who  have  employed  their  wit  and 

Silts  in  propagating  vice  and  irreligion,  I 
d  not  question  but  I  should  be  treated  as 
an  odd  kind  of  fellow,  that  had  a  mind  to 
appear  singular  in  my  way  of  writing:  but 
the  general  reception  I  have  found,  con- 
vinces me  that  the  world  is  not  so  corrupt 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine;  and  that  if  those 
men  of  parts  who  have  been  employed  in 
vitiating  the  age  had  endeavoured  to  rectify 
and  amend  it,  they  needed  not  to  have  sacri- 


ficed their  good  sense  and  virtue  to  their 
fame  and  reputation.  No  man  is  so  sunk 
in  vice  and  ignorance  but  there  are  still 
some  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  know- 
ledge in  him;  which  give  him  a  relish  of 
such  reflections  and  speculations  as  have 
an  aptness  to  improve  the  mind,  and  make 
the  heart  better. 

I  have  shown  in  a  former  paper,  with 
how  much  care  I  have  avoided  all  such 
thoughts  as  are  loose,  obscene  or  immoral; 
and  1  believe  my  reader  would  still  think 
the  better  of  me  if  he  knew  the  pains  I  am 
at  in  qualifying  what  I  write  after  such  a 
manner,  that  nothing  may  be  interpreted 
as  aimed  at  private  persons.  For  this  rea  - 
son  when  I  draw  any  faulty  character,  I 
consider  all  those  persons  to  whom  the 
malice  of  the  world  may  possibly  apply  it, 
and  take  care  to  dash  it  with  such  particu- 
lar circumstances  as  may  prevent  all  such 
ill-natured  applications.  If  I  write  any 
thine  on  a  black  man,  I  run  over  in  my 
mind  all  the  eminent  persons  in  the  nation 
who  are  of  that  complexion:  when  I  place 
an  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of  a  cha- 
racter, I  examine  every  syllable  and  letter 
of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any  resemblance 
to  one  that  is  real.  I  know  very  well  the 
value  which  every  man  sets  upon  his  repu- 
tation, and  how  painful  it  is  to  be  exposed 
to  the  mirth  and  derision  of  the  public,  and 
should  therefore  scorn  to  divert  my  reader 
at  the  expense  of  any  private  man. 

As  1  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  par- 
ticular person's  reputation,  so  I  have  taken 
more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  give  offence 
to  those  who  appear  in  the  higher  figure* 
of  life.  I  would  not  make  myself  merry 
even  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  that  is  in- 
vested with  a  public  character;  for  which 
reason  I  have  never  glanced  upon  the  late 
designed  procession  of  his  Holiness  and  his 
attendants,  notwithstanding  it  might  have 
afforded  matter  to  many  ludicrous  specula- 
tions. Among  those  advantages  which  the 
public  may  reap  from  this  paper,  it  is  not 
the  least  that  it  draws  men's  minds  off"  from 
the  bitterness  of  party,  and  furnishes  them 
with  subjects  of  discourse  that  mav  be 
treated  without  warmth  or  passion.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  design  cf 
those  gentlemen  who  set  on  foot  the  Royal 
Society;  and  had  then  a  very  good  effect, 
as  it  turned  many  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  that  age  to  the  disquisitions  of  natural 
knowledge,  who,  if  they  had  engaged  in 
politics  with  the  same  parts  and  applica- 
tion, might  have  set  their  country  in  a 
flame.  The  air-pump,  the  barometer,  the 
quadrant,  and  the  like  inventions,  were 
thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits,  as  tub* 
and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let 
the  ship  sail  on  without  disturbance,  while 
he  diverts  himself  with  those  innocent 
•amusements. 

I  have  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this 
particular  of  not  hurting  any  man's  reputa- 
tion, that  I  have  forborne  mentioning  even 
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uuch  authors  as  I  could  not  name  with  ho- 
nour. This  I  must  confess  to  have  been  a 
piece  of  very  great  self-denial:  for  as  the 
public  relishes  nothing  better  thah  the  ridi- 
cule which  turns  upon  a  writer  of  any  emi- 
nence, so  there  is  nothing  which  a  man  that 
has  but  a  very  ordinary  talent  in  ridicule 
may  execute  with  greater  ease.  One  might 
raise  laughter  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  to- 
gether upon  the  works  of  a  person  who  has 
published  but  a  very  few  volumes.  For 
which  reason  I  am  astonished,  that  those 
who  have  appeared  against  this  paper  have 
made  so  very  little  of  it.  The  criticisms 
which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have  been 
made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover 
beauties  and  excellences  in  the  writers  of 
my  own  time,  than  to  publish  anv  of  their 
faidts  and  imperfections.  In  the  mean 
while  I  should  take  it  for  a  very  great 
favour  from  some  of  my  underhand  de- 
♦ractors,  if  they  would  break  all  measures 
with  me,  so  far  as  to  give  me  a  pretence 
tor  examining  their  performances  with  an 
impartial  eye:  nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as 
any  breach  of  charity  to  criticise  the  au- 
thor, so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person. 

In  the  mean  while,  until  I  am  provoked 
to  such  hostilities,  I  shall  from  time  to  time 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  politer  parts 
of  learning,  and  to  point  out  such  beauties  in 
their  works  as  may  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  others. 

As  the  first  place  among  our  English 
poets  is  due  to  Milton;  and  as  I  have  drawn 
more  quotations  out  of  him  than  from  any 
other,  I  shall  enter  into  a  regular  criticism 
upon  his  Paradise  Lest,  which  I  shall  pub- 
lish every  Saturday,  until  I  have  given  my 
thoughts  upon  that  poem.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, presume  to  impose  upon  others  my 
own  particular  judgment  on  this  author, 
but  only  deliver  it  as  mv  private  opinion. 
Criticism  is  of  a  very  large  extent,  and 
every  particular  master  in  this  art  has  his 
favourite  passages  in  an  author  which  do 
not  equally  strike  the  best  judges.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  discover  many 
beauties  or  imperfections  which  others  have 
not  attended  to,  and  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  sec  any  of  our  eminent  writers  publish 
their  discoveries  on  the  same  subject.  In 
short,  I  would  always  be  understood  to 
write  mv  papers  of  criticism  in  the  spirit 
which  Horace  has  expressed  in  these  two 
famous  lines: 

 Si  quid  novinti  recti  na  iat!*, 

Candidm  imperii ;  ai  non,  bis  utere  roeeuro. 

Lib.  I.  Ep.  fi.  ult. 

If  von  have  made  any  belter  remark*  of  your  own 
communieat*  them  with  candour;  if  not,  make  uae  of 
thvae  I  preaent  you  with. 

c. 
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I  nrn  clnd,  that  he  whom  I  nniat  have  loved  from  doty, 
whatever  he  bad  been,  ia  auch  a  one  aa  I  can  love  front 

inclination. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  the  happv  fa- 
ther of  a  very  towardly  son,  in  whom  1  do 
not  onlv  see  mv  life,  but  also  my  manner  of 
life  renewed.  It  would  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  society,  if  you  would  frequently  re- 
sume subjects  which  serve  to  bind,  these  sort 
of  relations  faster,  and  endear  the  tics  of 
blood  with  those  of  good- will,  protection, 
observance,  indulgence,  and  veneration.  I 
would,  methinks,  have  this  done  after  an 
uncommon  method,  and  do  not  think  any 
one,  who  is  not  capable  of  writing  a  good 
plav,  fit  to  undertake  a  work  wherein  there 
will  necessarily  occur  so  many  secret  in- 
stincts, and  biases  of  human  nature  which 
would  pass  unobserved  by  common  eyes.  I 
thank  Heaven  I  have  no  outrageous  offence 
against  mv  own  excellent  parents  to  answer 
for;  but  when  I  am  now  and  then  alone, 
and  look  back  upon  my  past  life,  from  my 
earliest  infancy  to  this  time,  there  arc  many 
faults  which  I  committed  that  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  even  until  I  myself  became  a 
father.  I  had  not  until  then  a  notion  of  the 
yearnings  of  heart,  which  a  man  has  when 
he  sees  his  child  d<>  :i  laudable  thing,  or  the 
sudden  damp  which  seizes  him  when  he  , 
fears  he  will  act  something  unworthy.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined,  what  a  remrrse  touched 
me  for  a  long  train  of  childish  negligence* 
of  mv  mother,  when  I  saw  my  wife  the 
other  day  look  out  of  the  window,  and  turn 
as  pale  as  ashes  upon  seeing  my  younger 
boy  sliding  upon  the  ice.  These  slight  in- 
timations will  give  vou  to  understand,  that 
there  are  numbcrlcsss  little  crimes  which 
children  take  no  notice  of  while  they  are 
doing,  which,  upon  reflection,  when  thev 
shall  themselves  become  fathers,  they  will 
look  upon  with  the  utmost  sorrow  and  con- 
trition, that  thev  did  not  regard  before  those 
whom  they  offended  were  to  be  no  more 
seen.  How  many  thousand  thing*  do  I  re- 
member which  would  have  highly  pleased 
my  father,  and  I  omitted  for  no  other  rea- 
son, but  that  I  thought  what  he  proposed 
the  effect  of  humour  and  old  age,  which  I 
am  now  convinced  had  reason  and  good 
sense  in  it.  I  cannot  now  go  into  the  par- 
lour to  him,  and  make  his  heart  glad  with 
an  account  of  a  matter  which  was  of  no 
consequence,  but  that  I  told  it,  and  acted  in 
it  The  good  man  and  woman  are  long 
since  in  their  graves,  who  used  to  sit  and 
plot  the  welfare  of  us  their  children,  while, 
perhaps,  we  were  sometimes  laughing  at 
the  old  folks  at  another  end  of  the  house. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  were  we  merely  to  follow 
nature  in  these  great  duties  of  life,  though 
we  have  a  strong  instinct  towards  the  per- 
forming of  them,  we  should  be  on  both  sides 
verv  deficient  Age  is  so  unwelcome  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  growth  towards 
manhood*  so  desirable  to  all,  that  resigna- 
tion to  decay  is  too  difficult  a  task  in  the 
father;  and  deference,  amidst  the  impulse 
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of  gay  desires,  appears  unreasonable  to  the 
son.  There  are  so  few  who  can  grow  old  with 
a  good  grace,  and  yet  fewer  who  can  conic- 
slow  enough  into  the  world,  that  a  father, 
were  he  to  be  actuated  by  his  desires,  and 
a  son,  were  he  to  consult  himself  only, 
could  neither  of  them  behave  himself  as  lie 
ought  to  the  other.  But  when  reason  inter- 
poses against  instinct,  where  it  would  carry 
either  out  of  the  interests  of  the  other,  there 
arises  that  happiest  intercourse  of  good 
offices  between  those  dearest  relations  of 
human  life.  The  father,  according  to  the 
opportunities  which  are  offered  to  him,  is 
throwing  down  blessings  on  the  son,  and  the 
son  endeavouring  to  appear  the  worthy  off- 
spring of  such  a  father.  It  is  after  this 
manner  that  Camillus  and  his  first-born 
dwell  together.  Camillus  enjoys  a  pleasing 
and  indolent  old  age,  in  which  passion  is 
subdued,  and  reason  exalted.  He  waits  the 
day  of  his  dissolution  with  a  resignation 
mixed  with  delight;  and  the  son  fears  the 
accession  of  his  father's  fortune  with  dif- 
fidence, lest  he  should  not  enjoy  or  become 
it  as  well  as  his  predecessor.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  father  knows  he  leaves  a  friend  to 
the  children  of  his  friends,  an  easy  landlord 
to  his  tenants,  and  an  agreeable  companion 
to  his  acquaintance.  He  believes  his  son's 
behaviour  will  make  him  frequently  re- 
membered, but  never  wanted.  This  com- 
merce is  so  well  cemented,  that  without  the 
pomp  of  sa}  ing,  "  Son,  be  a  friend  to  such 
a  one  when  I  am  gone;"  Camillus  knows, 
being  in  his  favour  is  direction  enough  to 
the  grateful  youth  who  is  to  succeed  him, 
without  the  admonition  of  his  mentioning  it. 
These  gentlemen  are  honoured  in  all  their 
neighbourhood;  and  the  same  effect  which 
the  court  has  on  the  manners  of  a  kingdom, 
their  characters  have  on  all  who  live  with- 
in the  influence  of  them. 

'  My  son  and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to  com- 
municate our  good  actions  or  intentions  to 
so  many  as  these  gentlemen  do;  but  I  will 
be  bold  to  say,  my  son  has,  by  the  applause 
and  approbation  which  his  behaviour  to- 
wards me  has  gained  him,  occasioned  that 
many  an  old  man  besides  mvself  has  re- 
joiced. Other  men's  children  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  mine,  and  I  have  the  inexpressible 
happiness  of  overhearing  our  neighbours,  as 
we  ride  by,  point  to  their  children,  and  say, 
with  a  voice  of  jov,  41  There  they  go." 

*You  cannot,  Mr.  Spectator,  pass  your 
time  better  than  in  insinuating  the  delights 
which  these  relations  well  regarded  bestow 
upon  each  other.  Ordinary  passages  are 
no  longer  such,  but  mutual  love  gives  an 
importance  to  the  most  indifferent  things, 
and  a  merit  to  actions  the  most  insignificant. 
When  we  look  round  the  world  and  observe 
the  many  misunderstandings  which  are 
created  by  the  malice  and  insinuation  of  the 
meanest  servants  between  people  thus  re- 
lated, how  necessary  will  it  appear  that  it 
were  inculcated  that  men  would  be  iipon 
Uttir  guard  to  support  a  constancy  of  attec- 
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tion,  and  that  grounded  upon  the  principles 
of  reason,  not  the  impulses  of  instinct. 

'  It  is  from  the  common  prejudices  which 
men  receive  from  their  parents,  that  hatreds 
are  kept  alive  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other; and  when  men  act  by  instinct,  hatreds 
will  descend  when  good  offices  are  forgot- 
ten. For  the  degeneracy  of  human  life  is 
such,  that  our  anger  is  more  easily  trans- 
ferred to  our  children  than  our  love.  Love 
always  gives  something  to  the  object  it  de- 
lights in,  and  anger  spoils  the  person  against 
whom  it  is  moved  of  something  laudable  in 
him ;  from  this  degeneracy,  therefore,  and 
a  sort  of  self-love,  we  are  more  prone  to 
take  up  the  ill-will  of  our  parents,  than  to 
follow  them  in  their  friendships. 

'One  would  think  there  should  need  no 
more  to  make  men  keep  up  this  sort  of  re- 
lation with  the  utmost  s:inctity,  than  to  ex- 
amine their  own  hearts.  If  every  father 
remembered  his  own  thoughts  and  inclina- 
tions when  he  was  a  son,  and  every  son  re- 
membered what  he  expected  from  his 
father,  when  he  himself  was  in  a  state  of 
dependence,  this  one  reflection  would  pre- 
serve men  from  being  dissolute  or  rigid  in 
these  several  capacities.  The  power  and 
subjection  between  them,  when  broken, 
make  them  more  emphatically  tyrants  and 
rebels  against  each  other,  with  greater 
cruelty  of  heart,  than  the  disruption  of 
states  and  empires  can  possibly  produce. 
I  shall  end  this  application  to  you  with  two 
letters  which  passed  between  a  mother  and 
son  very  lately,  and  arc  as  follows: 

'  Dear  Frank, — If  the  pleasures,  which 
I  have  the  grief  to  hear  you  pursue  in  town, 
do  not  take  up  all  your  time,  do  not  deny 
your  mother  so  much  of  it  as  to  read  se- 
riously this  letter.  You  said  before  Mr. 
Letacre,  that  an  old  woman  might  live  very 
well  in  the  country  upon  half  my  jointure, 
and  that  your  father  was  a  fond  fool  to  give 
me  a  rent  charge  of  eight  hundred  a  year 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  son.  What  Letacre 
said  to  you  upon  that  occasion,  you  ouv;ht  to 
have  home  with  more  decency,  as  he  was 
vour  father's  well-beloved  servant,  than  to 
have  called  him  a  countrv-put.  In  the  first 
place,  Frank,  I  must  tell  you,  I  will  have 
my  rent  duly  paid,  for  I  will  make  up  to 
your  sisters  for  the  partiality  I  was  guilty 
of,  in  making  your  father  do  so  much  as 
he  has  done  for  you.  I  mav,  it  seeing 
live  upon  half  my  jointure!  I  lived  upon 
much  less,  Frank,  when  I  carried  you  from 
place  to  place  in  these  arms,  and  could 
neither  eat,  dress,  or  mind  any  thing  ft  r 
feeding  and  tending  you,  a  weakly  child,  and 
shedding  tears  when  the  convulsions  you 
were  then  troubled  with  returned  upon  you. 
By  my  care  you  outgrew  them,  to  throw 
away  the  vigour  of  your  youth  in  the  arms 
of  harlots,  and  deny  vour  mother  what  is 
not  yours  to  detain.  Both  vour  sisters  arc 
crying  to  sec  the  passion  which  I  smother; 
but  if  you  please  to  go  on  thus  like  a  gentle- 
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man  of  the  town,  and  forget  all  regards  to 
yourself  and  family,  I  shall  immediately 
enter  upon  your  estate  for  the  arrear  due  to 
me,  ana  without  one  tear  more,  contemn 
you  for  forgetting  the  fondness  of  your  mo- 
ther, as  much  as  vou  have  the  example  of 
your  father.  O  Frank,  do  I  live  to  omit 
writing  myself,  your  affectionate  mother, 

•A.  IV 

*  Mad  am, — I  will  comedown  to-morrow 
and  pay  the  money  on  my  knees.  Pray 
write  so  no  more.  I  will  take  care  you  never 
shall,  for  I  will  be  for  ever  hereafter  vour 
most  dutiful  son,  F.  T. 

1 1  will  bring  down  new  hoods  for  my 
sisters.    Pray  let  all  be  forgotten.*  T. 
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— flecrelttm  iter  et  fallrntu  wmita  vita*. 

Ear.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  xviii.  103. 

ADAPTED. 
In  public  walk*  M  who  will  •bin*  or  »tray, 
I'll  «ilent  ■teal  through  life  in  my  own  way. 

It  has  been  from  age  to  age  an  affectation 
to  love  the  pleasure  of  solitude,  among  those 
who  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  qualified 
for  passing  life  in  that  manner.  This  people 
have  taken  up  from  reading  the  many  agree- 
able things  which  have  been  written  on  that 
subject,  for  which  we  are  beholden  to  ex- 
cellent persons  who  delighted  in  being  re- 
tired, and  abstracted  from  the  pleasures 
that  enchant  the  generality  of  the  world. 
This  way  of  life,  is  recommended  indeed 
with  great  beauty,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
disposes  the  reader  for  the  time  to  a  pleas- 
ing forgetful ncss,  or  negligence  of  the  par- 
ticular hurry  of  life  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
together  with  a  longing  for  that  state  which 
he  is  charmed  with  tn  description.  But 
when  we  consider  the  world  itself,  and 
how  few  there  are  capable  of  a  religious, 
learned,  or  philosophical  solitude,  we  shall 
be  apt  to  change  a  regard  to  that  sort  of 
solitude,  for  being  a  little  singular  in  enjoy- 
ing time  after  the  wa\  a  man  himself  likes 
best  in  the  world,  without  going  so  far  as 
wholly  to  withdraw  from  it  I  have  often 
observed,  there  is  not  a  man  breathing  who 
does  not  differ  from  all  other  men,  as  much 
in  the  sentiments  of  his  mind  as  the  features 
of  his  face.  The  felicity  is,  when  any  one  is 
so  happy  as  to  find  out  and  follow  what  is 
the  proper  bent  of  his  genius,  and  turn  all 
his  endeavours  to  exert  himself  according 
as  that  prompts  him.  Instead  of  this,  which 
is  an  innocent  method  of  enjoying  a  man's 
self,  and  turning  out  of  the  general  tracks 
wherein  you  have  crowds  of  rivals,  there 
are  those  who  pursue  their  own  way  out  of  a 
sourness  and  spirit  of  contradiction.  These 
men  do  every  thing  which  they  are  able  to 
support,  as  if  guilt  and  impunity  could  not 
go  together.  They  choose  a  thing  only  be- 
cause another  dislikes  it;  and  affect  for- 
sooth an  inviolable  constancy  in  matters  of 
no  manner  of  moment.  Thus  sometimes  an 


old  fellow  shall  wear  this  or  that  sort  of  cut 
in  his  clothes  with  great  integrity,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  arc  degenerated  into 
buttons,  pockets,  and  loops  unknown  to 
their  ancestors.  As  insignificant  as  even 
this  is,  if  it  were  searched  to  the  bottom, 
you  perhaps  would  find  it  not  sincere,  but 
that  lie  is  in  the  fashion  in  his  heart,  and 
holds  out  from  mere  obstinacy.  But  I  am 
running  from  my  intended  purpose,  which 
was  to  celebrate  a  certain  particular  man- 
ner of  passing  away  life,  in  contradiction  to 
no  man,  but  with  a  resolution  to  contract 
none  of  the  exorbitant  desires  by  which 
others  are  enslaved.  The  best  way  of  sepa- 
rating a  man's  self  from  the  world,  is  to 

X've  up  the  desire  of  being  known  to  it. 
ftcr  a  man  has  preserved  his  innocence, 
and  performed  all  duties  incumbent  upon 
him,  his  time  spent  in  his  own  way  is  wnat 
makes  his  life  differ  from  that  of  a  slave. 
If  they  who  affect  show  and  pomp  knew 
how  many  of  their  spectators  derided  their 
trivial  taste,  they  would  be  very  much  less 
elated,  and  have  an  inclination  to  examine 
the  merit  of  all  they  have  to  do  with:  they 
would  soon  find  out  that  there  arc  many 
who  make  a  figure  below  what  their  fortune 
or  merit  entitles  them  to,  out  of  mere  choice, 
and  an  elegant  desire  of  ease  and  disin- 
cumbrance.  It  would  look  like  romance  to 
tell  you  in  this  age,  of  an  old  man  who  is 
contented  to  pass  for  a  humourist,  and  one 
who  does  not  understand  the  figure  he  ought 
to  make  in  the  world,  while  he  lives  in  a 
lodging  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  with  only 
one  servant;  while  he  dresses  himself  ac- 
cording to  the  season  in  cloth  or  in  stuff, 
and  has  no  one  necessary  attention  to  any 
thing  but  the  bell  which  calls  to  prayers 
twice  a-dav :  I  say  it  would  look  like  a  fable 
to  report  that  this  gentleman  gives  away  all 
which  is  the  overplus  of  a  great  fortune  by 
secret  methods  to  other  men.  If  he  has  not 
the  pomp  of  a  numerous  train,  and  of  pro- 
fessors of  service  to  him,  he  has  every  day 
he  lives  the  conscience  that  the  widow,  the 
fatherless,  the  mourner,  and  the  stranger 
bless  his  unseen  hand  in  their  prayers.  This 
humourist  gives  up  all  the  compliments 
which  people  of  his  own  condition  could 
make  him,  for  the  pleasure  of  helping  the 
afflicted,  supplying  the  needy,  and  be- 
friending the  neglected.  This  humourist 
keeps  to  himself  much  more  than  he  wants, 
and  gives  a  vast  refuse  of  his  superfluities 
to  purchase  heaven,  and  by  freeing  others 
from  the  temptations  of  worldly  want,  to 
carry  a  retinue  with  him  thither. 

Of  all  men  who  affect  living  in  a  particu- 
lar way,  next  to  this  admirable  character, 
I  am  the  most  enamoured  of  Irus,  whose 
condition  will  not  admit  of  such  largesses, 
and  who  perhaps  would  not  be  capable  ot 
making  them  if  it  were.  Irus,  though  he  is 
now  turned  of  fiftv,  has  not  appeared  in  the 
world  in  his  real  character  since  five-and- 
twenty,  at  which  age  he  ran  out  a  small 
patrimony,  and  spent  some  time  after  with 
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rakes  who  had  lived  upon  htm.  A  coarse  of 
ten  years  time  passed  in  all  the  little  alleys, 
by-paths,  and  sometimes  open  taverns  and 
streets  of  the  town,  gave  Irus  a  perfect  skill 
in  judging  of  the  inclinations  of  mankind, 
and  acting  accordingly.    He  seriously  con- 
sidered he  was  poor,  and  the  general  hor- 
ror which  most  men  have  of  all  who  are  in 
that  condition.    Irus  judged  very  rightly, 
that  while  he  could  keep  his  poverty  a 
secret,  he  should  not  feel  the  weight  of  it; 
he  impnwed  this  thought  into  an  affectation 
of  closeness  and  covetousocss.    Upon  this 
one  principle  he  resolved  to  govern  his  fu- 
ture life;  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age  he  repaired  to  Lon^-hine,  and  looked 
upon  several  dresses  which  hung  there  de- 
serted by  their  first  masters,  and  exposed 
to  the  purchase  of  the  best  bidder.  At  this 
place  he  exchanged  his  gay  shabbiness  of 
clothes  fit  for  a  much  younger  man,  to 
warm  ones  that  would  be  decent  for  a  much 
older  one.  Irus  came  out  thoroughly  equip- 
ped from  head  to  f>ot,  with  a  little  oaken 
cane,  in  the  firm  of  a  substantial  man  that 
did  not  mind  his  dress,  turned  of  fifty.  He 
had  at  this  time  fifty  pounds  in  ready  nioncv ; 
and  in  this  habit,  with  this  fortune,  he  took 
his  present  lodging  in  St.  John-street,  at 
the  mansion-house  of  a  tailor's  widow,  who 
washes,  and  can  clear-starch  his  bands. 
From  that  time  to  this  he  has  kept  the 
main  stock,  without  alteration  under  or  over 
to  the  value  of  five  pounds.    He  left  off  all 
his  old  acquaintance  to  a  man,  and  all  his 
arts  of  life,  except  the  play  of  back-gam- 
mon, upon  which  he  has  more  than  bore 
Ins  charges.    Irus  has,  ever  since  he  came 
into  this  neighbourhood,  given  all  the  inti- 
mations he  skilfully  could  of  being  a  close 
hunks  with  money:'  nobody  comes  to  visit 
him,  he  receives  no  letters,  and  tells  his 
money  morning  and  evening.   He  has  from 
the  public  papers  a  knowledge  of  what 
generally  passes,  shuns  all  discourses  of 
money,  but  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you 
talk  of  securities;  he  denies  his  being  rich 
with  the  air  which  all  do  who  are  vain  of 
being  so.  He  is  the  oracle  of  a  neighbouring 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  meets  him  at  the 
coffee-house;  the  hopes  that  what  he  has 
must  come  to  somebody,  and  that  he  has 
no  heirs,  have  that  effect  wherever  he  is 
known,  that  he  has  every  day  three  or  four 
invitations  to  dine  at  different  places,  which 
he  generally  takes  care  to  choose  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  seem  inclined  to  the  richer 
man.  All  the  young  men  respect  him,  and 
say  he  is  just  the  same  man  he  was  when 
they  were  boys.    He  uses  no  artifice  in  the 
world,  but  makes  use  of  men's  designs  upon 
him  to  get  a  maintenance  out  of  them.  This 
he  carries  on  by  a  certain  peevishness, 
(which  he  acts  very  well)  that  no  one  would 
believe  could  possibly  enter  into  the  head 
of  a  poor  fellow.    His  mien,  his  dress,  his  ' 
carriage,  and  his  language,  are  such,  that 
you  would  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  whether  in 
the  active  part  of  his  -life  he  had  been  a  i 


sensible  citizen,  or  scholar  that  knew  the 
world.  These  are  the  great  circumstances 
in  the  life  of  Irus,  and  thus  does  he  pass 
awav  his  davs  a  stranger  to  mankind;  and 
at  his  death,'  the  worst  that  will  be  said  of 
him  will  be,  that  he  got  by  every  man  who 
had  expectations  from  him,  more  than  he 
had  to  leave  him. 

I  have  an  inclination  to  print  the  following 
letters;  for  I  have  heard  the  author  of  them 
has  somewhere  or  other  seen  me,  and  by  an 
excellent  faculty  in  mimickry  my  corres- 
pondents tell  me  he  can  assume  my  air,  and 
give  my  taciturnity  a  slyness  which  diverts 

i  more  than  any  thing  I  could  say  if  I  were 
present.    Thus  I  am  glad  my  silence  is 

i  atoned  for  to  the  good  company  in  town. 

I  He  has  carried  his  skill  in  imitation  so  far, 

|  as  to  have  forged  a  letter  from  my  friend 
Sir  Roger  in  such  a  manner,  that  any  one 
but  I  who  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
him,  would  have  taken  it  for  genuine. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Havingobserved  in 
Lilly's  grammar  how  sweetly  Bacchus  and 
Apollo  run  in  a  verse;  I  have  (to  preserve 
the  amitv  between  them)  called  in  Bacchus 
to  the  aid  of  my  profession  of  the  theatre. 
So  that  while  some  people  of  quality  are 
bespeaking  plays  of  me  to  be  acted  on  such  a 
day,  and  others,  hogsheads  for  their  houses 
against  such  a  time;  I  am  wholly  employed 
in  the  agreeable  service  of  wit  and  wine. 
Sir,  I  have  sent  you  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's 
letter  to  me,  which  pray  comply  with  in 
favour  of  the  Bumper  tavern.  Be  kind,  for 
you  know  a  player's  utmost  pride  is  the 
approbation  of  the  Spectator.  I  am  your 
admirer,  though  unknown, 

'RICHARD  ESTCOURT.' 

*  To  Mr.  Rstcourt, 

At  his  house  in  Covrnt  Garden. 

•Coverlcy,  Dec  18,  1711- 

'Old  Comical  One, — The  hogsheads 
of  neat  port  came  safe,  and  have  gotten  thee 
good  reputation  in  these  parts;  and  I  am 
glad  to  hear,  that  a  fellow  who  has  been 
laying  out  his  money  ever  since  he  was 
born,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  wine,  has 
bethought  himself  of  joining  profit  and  plea- 
sure together.  Our  sexton  (poor  man) 
having  received  strength  from  thy  wine 
since  his  fit  of  the  gout,  is  hugely  taken 
with  it;  he  says  it  is  given  by  nature  for  the 
use  of  families,  and  that  no  steward's  table 
can  be  without  it;  that  it  strengthens  diges- 
tion, excludes  surfeits,  fevers,  and  physic; 
which  green  wines  of  any  kind  cannot  do. 
Pray  get  a  pure  snug  room,  and  I  hope  next 
term  to  help  fill  your  bumper  with  our  peo- 
ple of  the  club;  but  you  must  have  no  bells 
stirring  when  the  Spectator  comes;  I  for- 
bore ringing  to  dinner  while  he  was  down 
with  me  in  the  country.  Thank  you  for  the 
little  hams  and  Portugal  onions;  pray  keep 
some  always  by  you.  You  know  my  supper 
is  only  good  Cheshire  cheese,  best  mustard, 
a  golden  pippin,  attended  with  a  pipe  of 
John  Sly's  best   Sir  Harry  has  stolen  all 
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Jour  songs,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  5th  of 
fovember  to  perfection.    Yours  to  serve 
you,  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. ' 

4  We  have  lost  old  John  since  you  were 
here.'  T. 

No.  265.]  Thursday,  January  3,  1711-12. 

Dixent  c  multia  aliquis,  quid  vims  in  anguea 
Adjicis  1  et  rabidat  tradi»  nvile  lupr  ? 

Ovid  d*  Art  Am.  Lib.  iii.  7. 

But  Home  exclaim ;  what  frenzv  mle«  yonr  mind? 
Would  you  inereaw  the  craft  of  womankind  » 
Teach  them  new  w  i!e«  and  art*  ?  a*  well  you  may 
Instruct  a  onakc  to  bite,  or  wolf  to  prey.  Congrtve. 

Onr  of  the  fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, has  defined  a  woman  to  be  c>»» 
f.M.oru  .  an  animal  that  delights  in  finer}'. 
I  have  already  treated  of  the  sex  in  two  or 
three  papers,  conformably  to  this  definition ; 
and  have  ia  particular  observed,  that  in  all 
ages  they  have  been  more  careful  than  the 
men  to  adorn  that  part  of  the  head  which 
we  generally  call  the  outside. 

This  observation  is  so  very  notorious, 
that  when  in  ordinary  discourse  we  say  a 
man  has  a  fine  head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good 
head,  we  express  ourselves  metaphorically, 
and  speak  in  relation  to  his  understanding; 
whereas  when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has 
a  fine,  a  long,  or  a  good  head,  we  speak 
only  in  relation  to  her  commodc. 

It  is  observed  among  birds,  that  nature 
has  lavished  all  her  ornaments  upon  the 
male,  who  very  often  appears  in  a  most 
beautiful  head-dress:  whether  it  be  a  crest, 
a  comb,  a  tuft  of  feathers,  or  a  natural  little 
plume,  erected  like  a  kind  of  pinnacle  on 
the  very  top  of  the  head.  As  nature  on  the 
contrary  has  poured  out  her  charms  in  the 
greatest  abundance  upon  the  female  part 
of  our  species,  so  they  arc  very  assiduous 
in  bestowirrr  upon  themselves  the  finest 
garnitures  of  art  The  peacock,  in  all  his 
pride,  does  not  display  half  the  colours 
that  appear  in  the  garments  of  a  British 
lady,  when  she  is  dressed  either  for  a  ball 
or  birth-day. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads.  The 
ladies  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of 
moulting  season  with  regard  to  that  part  of 
their  dress,  having  cast  great  quantities  of 
riband,  lace,  and  cambric,  and  in  some 
measure  reduced  that  part  of  the  human 
figure  to  the  beautiful  globular  form,  which 
is  natural  to  it.  We  have  for  a  great  while 
expected  what  kind  of  ornament  would  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  those  antiquated 
commodes.  Our  female  projectors  were  all 
the  last  summer  so  taken  up  with  the  im- 
provement of  their  petticoats  that  they 
had  not  time  to  attend  to  any  thing  else;  but 
having  at  length  sufficiently  adorned  their  I 
lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to  turn  their 
thoughts  upon  the  other  extremity,  as  well 
remembering  the  old  kitchen  proverb,  'that 
if  you  light  the  fire  at  both  ends,  the  mid- 
dle will  shift  for  itself.' 


I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation  by  a 
sight  which  Ilately  met  with  at  the  opera. 
As  I  was  standing  in  the  hinder  part  of  a 
box,  I  took  notice  of  a  little  cluster  of  women 
sitting  together  in  the  prettiest  coloured 
hoods  that  I  ever  saw.  One  of  them  was 
blue,  another  yellow,  and  another  phijo- 
mot;  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  colour,  and 
the  fifth  of  a  pale  green.  I  looked  with 
as  much  pleasure  upon  this  little  party- 
coloured  assembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of  tulips, 
and  did  not  know  at  first  whether  it  might 
not  be  an  embassy  of  Indian  queens;  but 
upon  my  going  about  into  the  pit,  and  taking 
them  in  front,  I  was  immediately  undeceiv- 
ed, and  saw  so  much  beauty  in  every  face, 
that  I  found  them  all  to  be  English.  Such 
eyes  and  lips,  cheeks  and  foreheads,  could 
be  the  growth  of  no  other  country.  The 
complexion  of  their  faces  hindered  me  from 
observing  any  farther  the  colour  of  their 
hoods,  though  I  could  easily  perceive  by 
that  unspeakable  satisfaction  which  ap- 
peared in  their  looks,  that  their  own 
thoughts  were  wholly  taken  up  on  those 
pretty  ornaments  they  wore  upon  their 
heads. 

I  am  informed  that  this  fashion  spreads 
daily,  insomuch  that  the  Whig  and  Tory 
ladies  begin  already  to  hang  out  different 
colours,  and  to  show  their  principles  in  their 
head-dress.  Nay  if  I  may  believe  my  friend 
Will  Honeycomb,  there  is  a  certain  old 
coquette  of  his  acquaintance,  who  intends 
to  appear  very  suddenly  in  a  rainbow  hood, 
like  the  Iris  in  Dryden  s  Virgil,  not  ques- 
tioning but  that  among  such  a  variety  of 
colours  she  shall  have  a  charm  for  every 
heart. 

My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values 
himself  upon  his  great  insight  into  gallantry, 
tells  me,  that  he  can  already  guess  at  the 
humour  a  lady  is  in  by  her  hood,  as  the 
courtiers  of  Morocco  knew  the  disposition 
of  their  present  emperor  by  the  colour  of 
the  dress  which  he  put  on.  When  Mele- 
sinda  wraps  her  head  in  flame  colour,  her 
heart  is  set  upon  execution.  When  she 
covers  it  with  purple,  I  would  not,  says  he, 
advise  her  lover  to  approach  her;  but  if  she 
appears  in  white,  it  is  peace,  and  he  may- 
hand  her  out  of  her  box  with  safety. 

Will  informs  me  likewise,  that  these 
hoods  may  be  used  as  signals.  Why  else, 
says  he,  does  Cornelia  always  put  on  a 
black  hood  when  her  husband'  is  gone  into 
the  country? 

Such  are  my  friend  Honeycomb's  dreams 
of  gallantry.  For  my  own  part,  I  impute 
this  diversity  of  colours  in  the  hoods  to  the 
diversity  of  complexion  in  the  faces  of  my 
pretty  countrywomen.  Ovid,  in  his  Art  of 
Love,  has  given  some  precepts  as  to  this 
particular,  though  I  find  they  are  different 
from  those  which  prevail  among  the  mo- 
derns. He  recommends  a  red  striped  silk 
to  the  pale  complexion;  white  to  the  brown, 
and  dark  to  the  fair.  On  the  contrary,  my 
friend  Will,  who  pretends  to  be  a  greater 
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master  in  this  art  than  Ovid,  tells  roe, 
that  the  palest  features  look  the  most  agree- 
able in  white  sarsenet;  that  a  face  which  is 
overflushcd  appears  to  advantage  in  the 
deepest  scarlet;  and  that  the  darkest  com- 
plexion is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black 
hood.  In  short,  he  is  for  losing  the  colour 
of  the  face  in  that  of  the  hood,  as  a  fire 
bums  dimlv,  and  a  candle  roes  half  out,  in 
the  light  of  the  sun.  *  This/  »ys  he,  *  your 
Ovid  himself  has  hinted,  where  he  treats 
of  these  matters,  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
blue  water-nymphs  are  dressed  in  sky- 
coloured  garments;  and  that  Aurora,  who 
always  appears  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
sun,  is  robed  in  saffron.' 

Whether  these  his  observations  arc  justly 
grounded  I  cannot  tell;  but  1  have  often 
Known  him,  as  we  have  stood  together  be- 
hind the  ladies,  praise  or  dispraise  the  com- 
plexion of  a  face  which  he  never  saw,  from 
observing  the  colour  of  her  hood,  and  [he] 
has  been  very  seldom  out  in  these  his 
guesses. 

As  1  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the 
honour  and  improvement  of  the  fair  sex,  I 
cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  British  ladies,  that  they 
would  excel  the  women  of  all  other  nations 
as  much  in  virtue  and  good  sense,  as  they 
do  in  beauty:  which  they  may  certainly  do, 
if  they  will  be  as  industrious  to  cultivate 
their  minds,  as  they  are  to  adorn  their 
bodies.  In  the  mean  while  I  shall  recom- 
mend to  their  most  serious  consideration 
the  saying  of  an  old  Greek  poet: 


"■•a:,  *  ■('"'■>,       '■■■>  '/.'.  ■■  — 
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Id  vero  e»t,  quod  ego  tnihi  puto  Dalmatian). 
Me  reperi«ae,  quomodo  adoleaeentulua 
Mrrotricum  ingcaia  et  more*  now  it  nrwoere  - 
Mature  ut  cum  cognorit,  perpetuo  orient 

Trr.  £un.  Act  v.  8c.  4. 

Tbia  I  conceive  to  be  my  master  piece,  that  I  have 
diacovemd  how  unexperienced  youth  may  detect  the 
artifice*  of  had  women,  and  by  knowing  them  early, 
detest  them  Tor  ever. 

No  vice  or  wickedness  which  people  fall 
into  from  indulgence  to  desires  which  are 
natural  to  all/*ought  to  place  them  below 
the  compassion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
world;  which  indeed  often  makes  me  a 
little  apt  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  their 
virtue,  who  arc  too  warmly  provoked  at 
other  people's  personal  sins.  The  unlawful 
commerce  of  the  sexes  is  of  all  others  the 
hardest  to  avoid;  and  yet  there  is  no  one 
which  vou  shall  hear  the  rigider  part  of 
womankind  speak  of  with  so  little  mercy. 
It  is  \  cry  certain  that  a  modest  woman  can- 
not abhor  the  breach  of  chastity  too  much ; 
but  pray  let  her  hate  it  for  herself,  and 
only  pity  it  in  others,  Will  Honeycomb 
calls  these  over-offended  ladies,  the  out- 
rageously virtuous. 

I  do  not  design  to  fall  upon  failures  in 


general,  with  relation  to  the  gift  of  chastity, 
but  at  present  only  enter  upon  that  large 
field,  and  begin  with  the  consideration  of 
poor  and  public  whores.  The  other  even- 
ing, passing  along  near  Covent-garden,  I 
was  jogged  on  the  elbow  as  I  turned  into 
the  piazza,  on  the. right  hand  coming  out 
of  James-street,  by  a  slim  young  girl  of 
about  seventeen,  who  with  a  pert  air  asked 
me  if  I  was  for  a  pint  of  wine.  I  do  not 
know  but  I  should  have  indulged  my  cu- 
riosity in  having  some  chat  with  her,  but 
that  I  am  informed  the  man  of  the  Bumper 
knows  me;  and  it  would  have  made  a  story 
for  him  not  very  agreeable  to  some  part  of 
my  writings,  though  I  have  in  others  ao\ 
frequently  said,  that  I  am  wholly  uncon- 
cerned in  any  scene  I  am  in  but  merely  us 
a  Spectator.  This  impediment  being  in  my 
way,  we  stood  under  one  of  the  arches  by 
twilight;  and  there  I  could  observe  as  ex- 
act features  as  I  had  ever  seen,  the  most 
agreeable  shape,  the  finest  neck  and  bosom ; 
in  a  word,  the  whole  person  of  a  woman 
exquisitely  beautiful.  She  affected  to  al- 
lure me  with  a  forced  wantonness  in  her 
look  and  air;  but  I  saw  it  checked  with 
hunger  and  cold;  her  eves  were  wan  and 
eager,  her  dress  thin  and  tawdry,  her  mien 
genteel  and  childish.  This  strange  figure 
gave  me  much  anguish  of  heart,  and  to 
avoid  being  seen  with  her,  I  went  awa\ , 
but  could  not  forbear  giving  her  a  crown. 
The  poor  thing  sighed,  courtesied,  and 
with  a  blessing  expressed  with  the  ut- 
most vehemence,  turned  from  me.  This 
creature  is  what  they  call  'newly  come 
upon  the  town,'  but  who  falling,  I  suppose* 
into  cruel  hands,  was  left  in  the  first  month 
.  from  her  dishonour,  and  exposed  to  pass 
I  through  the  hands  and  discipline  of  one  of  / 
those  hags  of  hell  whom  we  call  bawds. 
But  lest  I  should  grow  too  suddenly  gra\  ■ 
on  this  subject,  and  be  myself  outrageously 
good,  I  shall  turn  to  a  scene  in  one  of  Flet- 
cher's plays,  where  this  character  is  drawn, 
and  the  economy  of  whoredom  most  ad- 
mirably  described.  The  passage  I  would  it  a 
point  to  is  in  the  third  scene  ot  the  aecon^i  |  v  * 
act  of  the  Humorous  Lieutenant.  Leucippe,  l> 
who  is  agent  for  the  king's  lust,  and  bawds 
at  the  same  time  for  the  whole  court,  u 
very  pleasantly  introduced,  reading  her 
minutes  as  a  person  of  business,  with  two 
maids,  her  under  secretaries,  taking  in- 
structions at  a  table  before  her.  Her  wo- 
men, both  those  under  her  present  tutelage, 
and  those  which  she  is  laying  wait  for,  are 
alphabetically  set  down  in  her  book;  and 
as  she  is  looking  over  the  letter  C  in  a  mut- 
tering voice,  as  if  between  soliloquy  and 
speaking  out,  she  says, 


Her  maidenhead  will  yield  mr ;  let  me  are  now  : 
She  ia  not  fifteen  they  aay ;  for  her  complexion — 
Cloe,  Cloe,  Cloe.  here  I  have  bcr, 
Cloe,  the  dntigliter  of  a  country  gentleman ; 
Her  age  upon  fifteen.  Now  bcr  completion.  — 
A  lovely  brown  ;  here  ti«;  eyed  black  and  roiling 
The  body  neatly  built ;  the  atrikea  a  lute  well, 
8inga  moat  enticingly.  Tbeae  helpa  cuoaider  4, 
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IT*»r  maidenhead  will  nmount  to  Mine  three  hundred. 
Or  three  hundred  and  fifty  crowns,  'twill  bear  it  hand* 
•ninety 

JI>  r  fathi-r'i  poor ;  aome  little  thare  dedaetcd. 
To  bay  him  a  hunting  nag.  

These  creatures  are  very  well  instructed 
in  the  circumstances  and  manners  of  all  who 
are  any  way  related  to  the  fair  one  whom 
they  have  a  design  upon.  AsCloe  is  to  be 
purchased  with  350  crowns,  and  the  father 
taken  off  with  a  pad;  the  merchant's  wife 
next  to  her,  who  abounds  in  plenty,  is  not 
tn  have  downright  money,  but  the  merce- 
nary part  of  her  mind  is  engaged  with  a 
present  of  plate,  and  a  little  ambition.  She 
is  made  to  understand  that  it  is  a  man  of 
quality  who  dies  for  her.  The  examination 
of  a  young  girl  for  business,  and  the  crying 
ilown  her  value  for  being  a  slight  thing, 
together  with  every  other  circumstance 
in  the  scene,  are  inimitably  excellent,  and 
have  the  true  spirit  of  comedy;  though  it 
were  to  be  wished  the  author  had  added 
a  circumstance  which  should  make  Leu- 
cippe's  baseness  more  odious. 

It  must  not  be  thought  a  digression  from 
my  intended  speculation,  to  talk  of  bawds 
in  a  discourse  upon  wenches;  for  a  woman 
of  the  town  is  not  thoroughly  and  properly- 
such  without  having  gone  through  the  edu- 
cation of  one  of  these  houses.  But  the 
compassionate  case  of  very  many  is,  that 
they  are  taken  into  such  hands  without  any 
the  least  suspicion,  previous  temptation, 
or  admonition  to  what  place  they  are  going. 
The  last  week  I  went  to  an  inn  in  the  city 
to  enquire  for  some  provisions  which  were 
sent  by  a  waggon  out  of  the  country;  and  as 
I  waited  in  one  of  the  boxes  till  the  cham- 
berlain had  looked  over  his  parcels,  I  heard 
an  old  and  a  young  voice  repeating  the 
questions  and  responses  of  the  church- 
catechism.  I  thought  it  no  breach  of  good- 
manners  to  peep  at  a  crevice,  and  look  in 
at  people  so  well  employed;  but  who  should 
I  see  there  but  the  most  artful  procuress  in 
town,  examining  a  most  beautiful  country- 
girl,  who  had  come  up  in  the  same  waggon 
with  my  things,  whether  she  was  well  edu- 
cated, could  forbear  playing  the  wanton 
with  servants  and  idle  fellows,  of  which 
this  town,  says  she,  is  too  full.  At  the  same 
time,  '  whether  she  knew  enough  of  breed- 
ing, as  that  if  a  'squire  or  a  gentleman,  or 
one  that  was  her  betters,  should  give  her  a 
rivil  salute,  she  should  courtesy  and  be 
humble  nevertheless.'  Her  innocent  ' for- 
sooth s,  yeses,  and't  please  you's,  and  she 
would  do  her  endeavour,'  moved  the  good 
old  lady  to  take  her  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
country  bumpkin,  her  brother,  and  hire 
her  for  her  own  maid.  I  staid  till  I  saw 
them  all  march  out  to  take  a  coach;  the  bro- 
ther loaded  with  a  great  cheese,  he  prevail- 
,  ed  upon  her  to  take  for  her  civilities  to  his 
sister.  This  ]>oor  creature's  fate  is  not  far 
off  that  of  her's  whom  I  spoke  of  above; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  after  she  has 
been  long  enough  a  prey  to  lust,  she  will 
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be  delivered  over  to  famine.  The  ironical 
commendation  of  the  industry  and  charity 
of  these  antiquated  ladies,  these  directors 
of  sin,  after  they  can  no  longer  commit  it, 
makes  up  the  beauty  of  the  inimitable  de- 
dication to  the  Plain-Dealer,  and  is  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  raillery  on  this  vice.  But  to 
understand  all  the  purlieus  of  this  game 
the  better,  and  to  illustrate  this  subject  in 
future  discourses,  I  must  venture  myself, 
with  my  friend  Will,  into  the  haunts  of 
beauty  and  gallantry;  from  pampered  vice 
in  the  habitations  of  the  wealthy,  to  dis- 
tressed indigent  wickedness  expelled  the 

harbours  of  the  brothel.  ""Y  T. 

 lkx.  . 
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Cedite  Roman t  acriptorea,  ceditc  Graii. 

Prvprrt.  FA  M.  Lib.  2. 65. 

Give  place,  ye  Roman,  and  yc  Grecian  wit*. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  so  irksome 
as  general  discourses,  especially  when  they 
turn  chiefly  upon  words.  For  this  reason 
I  shall  waive  the  discussion  of  that  point 
which  was  started  some  years  since,  whe- 
ther Milton's  Par adise  Lost  may  be  called 
an  heroic  poem?  Those  who  will  not  give 
it  that  title,  mav  call  it  (if  thev  please)  a 
divine  poem.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  its 
perfection,  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  beauties 
of  the  highest  kind  of  poetry;  and  as  for 
those  who  allege  it  is  not  an  heroic  poem, 
they  advance  no  more  to  the  diminution  pi 
it,  than  if  they  should  say  Adam  is  not 
i"Encas,  nor  Eve  Helen. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  it  by  the  rules 
of  epic  poetrv,  and  see  whether  it  falls 
short  of  the  Iliad  or  JEneid,  in  the  beauties 
which  are  essential  to  that  kind  of  writing. 
The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  an  epic 
poem,  is  the  fable,  which  is  perfect  or  imper- 
fect, according  as  the  action  which  it  relates 
is  more  or  less  so.  This  action  should  have 
three  qualifications,  in  it.  First,  it  should 
be  but  one  action.  Secondly,  it  shoidd  be 
an  entire  action;  and,  Thirdly,  it  should 
be  a  great  action.  To  consider  the  action 
of  the  Iliad,  /Eneid,  and  Paradise  Lost,  in 
these  three  several  lights:  Homer,  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  his  action,  hastens  into 
the  midst  of  things,  as  Horace  has  observed. 
Had  be  gone  up  to  Leda's  egg,  or  begun 
much  later,  even  at  the  rape  of  Helen,  or 
the  imesting  of  Tmy,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  story  of  the  poem  would  have  been  a 
series  of  se\eral  actions.  He  therefore 
opens  his  poem  with  the  discord  of  his 
princes,  and  artfully  interweaves,  in  the 
several  succeeding  parts  of  it,  art  account 
of  every  thing  material  which  relates  to 
them,  and  had  passed  before  that  fatal  dis- 
sention.  After  the  same  manner  ./Eneas 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  Tyrrhene 
seas,  and  within  sight  of  Italy,  because  the 
action  proposed  to  be  celebrated  was  that 
of  his  settling  himself  in  Latium.  But  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  for  the  reader  to 
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know  what  had  happened  to  him  in  the 
taking  of  Troy,  and  in  the  preceding  parts 
of  his  voyage,  Virgil  makes  his  hero  relate 
it  by  way  of  episode  in  the  second  and  third 
books  of  the  Aineid.  The  contents  of  both 
which  books  came  before  those  of  the  first 
book  in  the  thread  of  the  story,  though  for 
preserving  this  unity  of  action  they  follow 
them  in  the  disposition  of  the  poem.  Mil- 
ton, in  imitation  of  these  two  great  poets, 
opens  his  Paradise  Lost  with  an  infernal 
council  plotting  the  fall  of  man,  which  is 
the  action  he  proposed  to  celebrate;  and  as 
for  those  great  actions,  which  preceded,  in 
point  of  time,  the  battle  of  the  angels,  and 
the  creation  of  the  world,  (which  would 
have  entirely  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
principal  action,  had  he  related  them  in 
the  same  order  that  they  happened)  he 
cast  them  into  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
books,  by  way  of  episode  to  this  noble  poem. 

Aristotle  himself  allows,  that  Homer  has 
nothing  to  boast  of  as  to  the  unity  of  his 
fable,  though  at  the  same  time  that  great 
critic  and  philosopher  endeavours  to  pal- 
liate this  imperfection  in  the  Greek  poet, 
by  imputing  it  in  some  measure  to  the  very 
nature  of  an  epic  poem.  Some  have  been 
of  opinion,  that  the  /Encid  also  labours  in 
this  particular,  and  has  episodes  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  excrescences  rather 
than  as  parts  of  the  action.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  poem  which  we  have  now  under 
our  consideration,  hath  no  other  episodes 
than  such  as  naturally  arise  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  yet  is  fillea  with  such  a  multi- 
tude of  astonishing  incidents,  that  it  gives 
us  at  the  same  time  a  pleasure  of  the  great- 
est variety  and  of  the  ereatest  simplicity; 
uniform  in  it*  nature,  though  diversified  in 
the  execution. 

I  must  observe  also,  that  as  Virril,  in  the 
poem  which  was  designed  to  celebrate  the 
original  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  de- 
scribed the  birth  of  its  great  rival,  the  Car- 
thaginian commonwealth;  Milton,  with  the 
like  art,  in  his  poem  on  the  fall  of  man,  has 
related  the  fall  of  those  angels  who  are  his 
professed  enemies.  Besides  the  many  other 
beauties  in  such  an  episode,  its  running 
parallel  with  the  great  action  of  the  poem 
hinders  it  from  breaking  the  unity  so  much 
as  another  episode  would  have  done,  that 
had  not  so  great  an  affinity  with  the  prin- 
cipal subject.  In  short,  this  is  the  same 
kind  of  beauty  which  the  critics  admire  in 
the  Spanish  Friar,  or  the  Double  Discovery, 
where  the  two  different  plots  look  like 
counter-parts  and  copies  of  one  another. 

The  second  qualification  required  in  the 
action  of  an  epic  poem,  is,  that  it  should  be 
an  entire  action.  An  action  is  entire  when 
it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts;  or  as  Aristo- 
tle describes  it,  when  it  consists  of  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nothing  should 
go  before  it,  be  intermixed  with  it,  or  fol- 
low after  it,  that  is  not  related  to  it.  As, 
on  the  contrary,  no  single  step  should  be 
omitted  in  that  just  and  regular  process 


which  it  must  be  supposed  to  take  from  its 
original  to  its  consummation.  Thus  we  see 
the  anger  of  Achilles  in  its  birth,  its  con- 
tinuance, and  effects;  and  /Eneas  s  settle* 
ment  in  Italy  carried  on  through  all  the 
oppositions  in  his  wav  to  it  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  action  in  Milton  excels  (I  think) 
both  the  former  in  this  particular;  we  see 
it  contrived  in  hell,  executed  upon  earth, 
and  punished  by  heaven.  The  parts  of  it 
are  told  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  and 
grow  out  of  one  another  in  the  most  natural 
method. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  epic  poem 
is  its  greatness.  The  anger  of  Achilles  was 
of  such  consequence  that  it  embroiled  the 
kings  of  Greece,  destroyed  the  heroes  of 
Troy,  and  engaged  all  the  gods  in  factions. 
/Eneas's  settlement  in  Italy  produced  the 
Caesars,  and  eave  birth  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Milton's  subject  was  still  greater 
than  either  of  the  former;  it  does  not  de- 
termine the  fate  of  single  persons  or  na- 
tions; but  of  a  whole  species.    The  united 

Sowers  of  hell  are  joined  together  for  the 
i/stniction  of  mankind,  which  they  effect- 
ed in  part,  and  would  have  completed,  had 
not  Omnipotence  itself  interposed.  The 
principal  actors  are  man  in  his  greatest  per- 
fection, and  woman  in  her  highest  beauty. 
Their  enemies  are  the  fallen  angels;  the 
Messiah  their  friend,  and  the  Almighty 
their  Protector.  In  short  every  thing  that 
is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of  being,  whe- 
ther within  the  verge  of  nature,  or  out  of  it, 
has  a  proper  part  assigned  it  in  this  admir- 
able poem. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only 
the  whole,  out  the  principal  members,  and 
every  part  of  them,  should  be  great.  I  will 
not  presume  to  say,  that  the  book  of  games 
in  the  ^neid,  or  that  »n  the  Iliad,  are  not 
of  this  nature;  nor  to  reprehend  Virgil's 
simile  of  the  top,  and  many  other  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  Iliad,  as  liable  to  any  cen- 
sure in  this  particular;  but  I  think  we  may 
say,  without  derogating  from  those  won- 
derful performances,  that  there  is  an  nn- 

?uestionable  magnificence  in  every  part  of 
'aradise  Lost,  and  indeed  a  much  greater 
than  could  have  been  formed  upon  any  pa- 
gan system. 

But  Aristotle,  by  the  greatness  of  the  ac- 
tion, does  not  only  mean  that  it  should  be 
great  in  its  nature,  but  also  in  its  duration, 
or  in  other  words,  that  it  should  have  a  due 
length  in  it,  as  well  as  what  we  properly 
call  greatness.  The  just  measure  of  this 
kind  of  magnitude,  he  explains  by  the  fol- 
lowing similitude:  An  animal  no  bigger 
than  a  mite,  cannot  appear  perfect  to  the 
eye,  because  the  sight  takes  it  in  at  once, 
and  has  onlv  a  confused  idea  of  the  whole, 
and  not  a  distinct  idea  of  all  its  parts;  if  on 
the  contrary,  you  should  suppose  an  animal 
of  ten  thousand  furlongs  in  length,  the  eye 
would  be  so  filled  with  a  single  part  of  it, 
that  it  could  not  give  the  mind  an  idea  of 
the  whole.   What  these  animals  arc  to  the 
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eye,  a  very  short  or  a  very  long  action 
would  be  to  the  memory.  The  first  would 
be,  as  it  were,  lost  and  swallowed  up  by  it, 
and  the  other  difficult  to  be  contained  in  it 
Homer  and  Virgil  have  shown  their  prin- 
cip d  art  in  this  particular;  the  action  of  the 
Iliad,  and  that  of  the  /Eneid,  were  in  them- 
selves exceeding  short,  but  are  so  beauti- 
fully extended  and  diversified  by  the  inven- 
tion of  episodes,  and  the  machinery  of  gods, 
with  the  like  poetical  ornaments,  that  they 
make  up  an  agreeable  story,  sufficient  to 
emplov  the  memory  without  overcharging 
it-  Milton's  action  is  enriched  with  such  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  that  I  have  taken 
as  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  contcits 
of  his  books,  as  in  the  best  invented  story  I 
ever  met  with.  It  is  possible,  that  the  tra- 
ditions, on  which  the  Iliad  and  the  /Eneid 
were  built,  had  more  circumstances  in  them 
than  the  history  of  the  fall  of  man,  as  it  is 
related  in  scripture.  Besides,  it  was  easier 
for  Homer  and  Virgil  to  dash  the  truth 
with  fiction,  as  they  were  in  no  danger  of 
offending  the  religion  of  their  country  by  it. 
But  as  for  Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  verv 
few  circumstances  upon  which  to  raise  hfs 
poem,  but  was  also  obliged  to  proceed  with 
che  greatest  caution  in  ever)'  thing  that  he 
added  out  of  his  own  invention.  And  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  all  the  restraint  he 
was  under,  he  has  filled  his  story  with  so 
many  surprising  incidents,  which  bear  so 
close  an  analogy  with  what  is  delivered  in 
holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing  the 
most  delicate  reader,  without  giving  offence 
to  the  most  scrupulous. 

The  modern  critics  have  collected  from 
several  hints  in  the  Iliad  and  jEneid  the 
space  of  time  which  is  taken  up  by  the  ac- 
tion of  each  of  those  poems;  but  as  a  great 
part  of  Milton's  story  was  translated  in  re- 
gions that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  and 
the  sphere  of  day,  it  is  impossible  to  gratify 
the  reader  with  such  a  calculation,  which 
indeed  would  be  more  curious  than  instruc- 
tive; none  of  the  critics,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  having  laid  down  rules  to  circum- 
scribe the  action  of  an  epic  poem  with  any 
determined  number  of  years,  davs,  or  h<  m 

This  piece  of  criticism  on  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  following 
Saturdays'  papers.         mj^p3  ^" 
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-Minn*  aptua  amtis 


Narikut  boruro  bominutn — 

Hot.  Sat.  hi.  Lib. 

unfit 

For  liwly  Milieu  of  corporeal  wit.  -Cn+tk. 

It  is  not  that  I  think  I  have  been  m  i 
wittv  than  I  ought  of  late,  that  at  present  I 
uliollv  forbear  any  attempt  towards  it:  I 
am  of  opinion  that  I  ought  sometimes  to 
lay  before  the  world  the  plain  letters  of  mv 
c>  ■rrespondents  in  the  artless  dress  in  which 
they  hastily  send  them,  that  the  reader 


mav  sec  I  am  not  accuser  and  judge  my- 
self, but  that  the  indictment  is  properly 
and  fairly  laid,  before  I  proceed  against  the 
criminal. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — As  you  are  specta- 
tor-general, I  apply  myself  to  you  in  the 
following  case,  viz.  I  do  not  wear  a  sword, 
but  I  often  divert  myself  at  the  theatre, 
where  I  frequently  see  a  set  of  fellows  pull 

Elain  people,  by  way  of  humour  and  frolic, 
y  the  nose,  upon  frivolous  or  no  occasions. 
A  friend  of  nunc  the  other  night  applaud- 
ing what  a  graceful  exit  Mr.  Wilks  made, 
one  of  those  nose- wringers  overhearing 
him,  pinched  him  bv  the  nose.  I  was  in 
the  pit  the  other  night,  (when  it  was  very 
mucn  crowded,  J  a  gentleman  leaning  upon 
me,  and  very  heavily,  I  very  civilly  re- 
quested him  to  remove  his  Innd;  for  which 
he  pulled  me  bv  the  nose.  I  would  not  re- 
sent it  in  so  public  a  place,  because  I  was 
unwilling  to  create  a  disturbance;  but  have 
since  reflected  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  is  un- 
manly and  disingenuous,  renders  the  nose- 
puller  odious,  and  makes  the  person  pulled 
bv  the  nose  look  little  and  contemptible. 
This  grievance  I  humbly  request  you  will 
endeavour  to  redress.  I  am  vour  admirer, 
&c  JAMES  EASY.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Vour  discourse  of 
the  29th  of  December,*  on  love  ami  mar- 
riage, is  of  so  useful  a  kind  that  I  cannot 
forbear  adding  my  thoughts  to  yours  on 
that  subject.  Methinks  it  is  a  misfortune, 
that  the  marriage  state,  which  in  its  own 
nature  is  adapted  to  give  us  the  completes: 
happiness  this  life  is  capable  of,  should  be 
so  uncomfortable  a  one  to  so  many  as  it 
daily  proves.  But  the  mischief  generally 
proceeds  from  the  unwise  choice  people 
make  for  themselves,  and  an  expectation 
of  happiness  from  things  not  capable  of 
giving  it.  Nothing  but  the  good  qualities 
of  the  person  beloved  can  be  a  foundation 
for  a  love  of  judgment  and  discretion;  and 
whoever  expects  happiness  from  any  thing 
but  virtue,  wisdom,  good  hunvur,  and  a 
similitude  of  manners,  will  find  themselves 
widely  mistaken.  But  how  few  arc  there 
who  seek  after  these  things,  and  do  not 
rather  make  riches  their  chief,  if  not  their 
only  aim?  How  rare  is  it  for  a  man,  when 
he  engages  himself  in  the  thoughts  of  mar- 
riage, to  place  his  hopes  of  having  in  such 
a  woman  a  constant  agreeable  companion? 
One  who  will  divide  his  cares,  and  double 
his  joys?  Who  ^kr ill  manage  that  share  of  his 
estate  he  intrusts  to  her  conduct  with  pru- 
dence and  frugality,  jyovero  his  house  with 
economy  and  discretion,  and  be  an  orna- 
ment to'  himself  and  family  ?  Where  shall 
we  find  the  man  who  looks  out  for  one  who 
places  her  chief  happiness  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  makes  her  duty  her  continual 
pleasure?  No:  men  rather  seek  for  money 
as  the  complement  of  all  their  desires;  and 
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regardless  of  what  kind  of  wives  they  take, 
they  think  riches  will  be  a  minister  to  all 
kind  of  pleasures,  and  enable  them  to  keep 
mistresses,  horses,  hounds;  to  drink,  feast, 
and  game  with  their  companions,  pay  their 
debts  contracted  by  former  extravagances, 
or  some  such  vile  and  unworthy  end;  and 
indulge  themselves  in  pleasures  which  are 
a  shame  and  scandal  to  human  nature. 
Now  as  for  women,  how  few  of  them  are 
there  who  place  the  happiness  of  their 
marriage  in  the  having  a  wise  and  virtuous 
friend?  One  who  will  be  faithful  and  just 
to  all,  and  constant  and  loving  to  them? 
Who  with  care  and  diligence  will  look  after 
and  improve  the  estate,  and  without  grudg- 
ing allow  whatever  is  prudent  and  con- 
venient? Rather,  how  few  are  there  who 
do  not  place  their  happiness  in  outshining 
others  in  pomp  and  show?  and  that  do  not 
think  within  themselves  when  they  have 
married  such  a  rich  person,  that  none  of 
their  acquaintance  shall  appear  so  fine  in 
their  equipage,  so  adorned  in  their  persons, 
or  so  magnificent  in  their  furniture  as  them- 
selves? Thus  their  heads  are  filled  with 
vain  ideas;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  could  say 
that  equipage  and  show  were  not  the  chief 
good  of  so  many  women  as  I  fear  it  is. 

*  After  this  manner  do  both  sexes  decei  ve 
themselves,  and  bring  reflections  and  dis- 
grace upon  the  most  happy  and  most  ho- 
nourable state  of  life;  whereas,  if  they  would 
but  correct  their  depraved  taste,  moderate 
their  ambition,  and  place  their  happiness 
upon  proper  objects,  we  should  not  find 
felicity  in  the  marriage  state  such  a  wonder 
in  the  world  as  it  now  is. 

4  Sir,  if  you  think  these  thoughts  worth 
inserting  among  your  own,  be  pleased  to 
give  them  a  better  dress;  and  let  them  pass 
abroad,  and  you  will  oblige  your  admirer, 

•A.  B.' 

*Ma.  Spectator, — As  I  was  this  day 
walking  in  the  street,  there  happened  to 
pass  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  a 
beauty,  whose  charms  were  so  attracting,- 
that  it  drew  my  eyes  wholly  on  that  side, 
insomuch,  that  I  neglected  my  own  way, 
and  chanced  to  run  my  nose  directly  against 
a  post;  which  the  lady  no  sooner  perceived, 
but  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  though  at 
the  same  time  she  was  sensible  that  she 
herself  was  the  cause  of  my  misfortune, 
which  in  my  opinion  was  the  greater  ag- 
gravation of'  her  crime.  I  being  busy  wip- 
ing off  the  blood  which  trickled  down  mv 
face,  had  not  time  to  acquaint  her  with  her 
barbarity,  as  also  with  my  resolution,  viz. 
never  to  look  out  of  my  way  for  one  of  her 
sex  more:  therefore,  that  your  humble  ser- 
may  be  revenged,  he  desires  you  to 
t  this  in  one  of  your  next  papers,  which 
he  hopes  will  be  a  warning  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  women-gazers,  as  well  as  to  poor 
'ANTHONY  GAPE.' 

1  Mr.  Spectator, — I  desire  to  know  in 
your  next,  if  the  merry  game  of  "The 


parson  has  lost  his  cloak,"  is  not  mightily 
in  vogue  amongst  the  fine  ladies  i 


this  Christ- 

mas^ecausc  f  see  they  wear  hoods  of  all 
colours,  which  I  suppose  is  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  it  is,  and  vou  think  it  proper,  I 
will  carry  some  of  those  hoods  with  me  to 
our  ladies  in  Yorkshire:  because  they  en- 
joined me  to  bring  them  something  from 
London  that  was  very  new.  If  you  can  tell 
any  thing  in  which  I  can  obey  their  com- 
mands more  agreeably,  be  pleased  to  in- 
form me,  and  you  will  extremely  oblige 
your  humble  servant* 

■  Oxford,  Dec.  29. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — Since  you  appear 
inclined  to  be  a  friend  to  the  distressed,  I 
beg  you  would  assist  me  in  an  affair  under 
whicn  I  have  suffered  very  much.  The 
reigning  toast  of  this  place  is  Patetia;  I 
have  pursued  her  with  the  utmost  diligence 
this  twelvemonth,  and  find  nothing  stands 
in  my  way  but  one  who  flatters  her  more 
than  I  can.  Pride  is  her  favourite  passion; 
therefore  if  you  would  be  so  far  my  friend 
as  to  make  a  favourable  mention  of  me  in 
one  of  your  papers,  I  believe  I  should  not 
fail  in  my  addresses.  The  scholars  stand 
in  rows,  as  they  did  to  be  sure  in  your 
time,  at  her  pew  door;  and  she  has  all  the 
devotion  paid  to  her  by  a  crowd  of  youths 
who  arc  unacquaintea  with  the  sex,  and 
have  inexperience  added  to  their  passion. 
However,  if  it  succeeds  according  to  my 
vows,  you  will  make  me  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world,  and  the  most  obliged  amongst 
all  your  humble  servants.' 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— I  came  to  my  mis- 
tress's toilet  this  morning,  for  I  am  admitted 
when  her  face  is  stark  naked:  she  frowned 
and  cried  pish,  when  I  said  a  thing  that 
I  stole;  and  I  will  be  judged  by  you  whether 
it  was  not  very  pretty.  M  Madam,"  said  I, 
«'  you  shall  forbear  that  part  of  your  dress; 
it  may  be  well  in  others,  but  you  cannot 
place  a  patch  where  it  does  not  hide  a 
beauty.  "r 
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rnriMtma  noatm 
Himplicita*   Ovid.  Art  Am.  Lib.  I.  Ml. 

Most  rare  if  now  our  old  simplicity.—  Dryur*. 

I  was  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great 
knocking  at  the  door,  when  my  landlady's 
daughter  came  up  to  me  and  told  mc  ttiat 
there  was  a  man  below  desired  to 
with  me.  Upon  my  asking  her  who  it" 
she  told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly 

frrson,  but  that  she  did  not  know  his  name, 
immediately  went  down  to  him,  and  found 
him  to  be  the  coachman  of  my  worthy  friend 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  He  told  me  that 
his  master  came  to  town  last  night,  and 
would  be  glad  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in 
Gray's  Inn  walks.  As  I  was  wondering 
with  myself  what  had  brought  Sir  Roger 
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to  town,  not  having  lately  received  any 
U  tter  from  him,  he  told  mc  that  his  master 
was  come  up  to  get  a  si^ht  of  Prince  Eu- 

S:ne,  and  that  he  desired  I  would  imme- 
ately  meet  him. 

I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  curiosity 
of  the  old  knight,  though  I  did  not  much 
wonder  at  it,  having  heard  him  sav  more 
than  once  in  private  discourse,  that  he 
looked  upon  Prince  Eugenio  (for  so  the 
knight  always  calls  him,)  to  be  a  greater 
in  in  than  Scanderbeg. • 

I  was  no  sooner  come  into  Gray's  Inn 
walks,  but  I  heard  my  friend  upon  the  ter- 
race hemming  twice  or  thrice  to  himself 
with  great  vigour,  for  he  loves  to  clear  his 
pipes  in  good  air,  (to  make  use  of  his  own 
phrase,)  and  is  not  a  little  pleased  with  anv 
oq*  who  takes  notice  of  the  strength  which 
he  still  exerts  in  his  morning  hems. 

I  was  touched  with  a  secret  joy  at  the 
sight  of  the  good  old  man,  who  before  he 
saw  me  wjis  engaged  in  conversation  with 
a  beggar-man  that  had  asked  alms  of  him. 
I  could  hear  my  friend  chide  him  for  not 
finding  out  some  work;  but  at  the  same 
time  saw  him  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  give  him  sixpence. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both 
sides,  consisting  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the 
hand,  and  several  affectionate  looks  which 
we  cast  upon  one  another.  After  which  the 
knight  told  me  my  good  friend  his  chaplain 
was  very  will,  and  much  at  my  service, 
and  that  the  Sunday  before  he  had  made  a 
most  incomparable  sermon  out  of  Dr.  Bar- 
row. '  I  have  left,'  says  he, 4  all  my  affairs 
in  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to  lay  an 
obligation  upon  him,  have  deposited  with 
him  thirty  marks,  to  be  distributed  among 
his  poor  parishioners.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with 
the  welfare  of  Will  Wimble.  Upon  which 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  fob  and  presented 
me  in  his  name  with  a  tobacco-stopper, 
telling  me  that  Will  had  been  busy  all  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  in  turning  great 
quantities  of  them;  and  that  he  made  a  pre- 
sent of  one  to  every  gentleman  in  the  coun- 
try who  has  good  principles,  and  smokes. 
He  added,  that  poor  Will  was  at  present  un- 
der great  tribulation,  for  that  Tom  Touchy 
had  taken  the  law  of  him  for  cutting  some 
hazel  sticks  out  of  one  of  his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the 
knight  brought  from  his  country-seat,  he 
informed  me  that  Moll  White  was  dead, 
and  that  about  a  month  after  her  death  the 
wind  was  so  vcrv  high,  that  it  blew  down 
the  end  of  one  ot  his  bams.  *  But  for  mv 
own  part,'  says  Sir  Roger,  4 1  do  not  think 
that  the  old  woman  had  any  hand  in  it. ' 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the 
diversions  which  had  passed  in  his  house 
during  the  holidays;  for  Sir  Roger,  after  the 


*  fcorg*  Oaetriot,  a  celebrated  Albanian  chief  in  the 
ftfWnlh  century:  he  waa  called  Bcanderbpf  by  the 
Turks,  with  whom  ho  long  continued  at  war. 


laudable  custom  of  his  ancestors,  always 
keeps  open  house  at  Christmas.  I  learned 
from  him  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs 
for  this  season,  that  he  had  dealt  about  his 
chines  very  bberally  amongst  his  neigh- 
bours, and  that  in  particular  he  had  sent  a 
string  of  hog's  puddings  with  a  pack  of 
cards  to  every  poor  family  in  the  parish. 
•  I  have  often  thought,'  savs  Sir  Roger,  4  it 
happens  very  well  that  Christmas  should 
fall  out  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  is  the 
most  dead  uncomfortable  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  poor  people  would  suffer  very 
much  from  their  poverty  and  cold,  if  they 
had  not  good  cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Christ- 
mas gambols  to  support  them.  I  love  to 
rejoice  their  poor  hearts  at  this  season,  and 
to  see  the  whole  village  merry  in  my  great 
hall.  I  allow  a  double  quantity  of  malt  to 
my  small-beer,  and  set  it  a  running  for 
twelve  days  to  ever)'  one  that  calls  for  it.  I 
have  always  a  piece  of  cold  beef  and  a 
mince-pie  upon  the  table,  and  am  wonder- 
fully pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away 
a  whole  evening  in  playing  their  innocent 
tricks,  and  smutting  one  another.  Our  friend 
Will  Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them, 
and  shows  a  thousand  roguish  tricks  upon 
these  occasions. 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  re- 
flection of  my  old  friend,  which  carried  so 
much  goodness  in  it  He  then  launched  out 
into  the  praise  of  the  late  act  of  parliament 
for  securing  the  church  of  England,!  and 
told  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he  be- 
lieved it  already  began  t<»  take  effect,  for 
that  a  rigid  dissenter  who  chanced  to  dine 
at  his  house  on  Christmas-day,  had  been 
observed  to  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plum- 
porridge. 

After  having  despatched  all  our  country 
matters,  Sir  Roger  made  several  inquiries 
concerning  the  club,  and  particularly  of  his 
old  antagonist  Sir  Andrew  Freeport.  He 
asked  me  with  a  kind  smile,  whether  Sir 
Andrew  had  not  taken  the  advantage  of  his 
absence,  to  vent  among  them  some  of  his 
republican  doctrines;  but  soon  after,  gather- 
ing up  his  countenance  into  a  more  than 
ordinary  seriousness,  *Tell  me  truly,'  says 
he,  4  do'  you  not  think  Sir  Andrew  had  a 
hand  in  the  Pope's  procession?* — But  with- 
out giving  me  time  to  answer  him,  4  Well, 
well,'  says  he,  4 1  know  you  are  a  wary 
man,  ana  do  not  care  to  talk  of  public 
matters. ' 

The  knight  then  asked  me,  if  I  had  seen 
Prince  Eugenio,  and  made  me  promise  to 
get  him  a  stand  in  some  convenient  place 
where  he  might  have  a  full  view  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  whose  presence  did  so 
much  honour  to  the  British  nation.  He 
dwelt  very  long  on  the  praises  of  this  great 
general,  and  I  found  that  since  I  was  with 
him  in  the  country,  he  had  drawn  many 
observations  together,  out  of  his  reading  in 
Baker's  Chronicle,  and  other  authors,  who 
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always  lie  in  his  Hall  window,  which  very 
much  redound  to  the  honour  of  this  prince. 

Having  passed  away  the  greatest  part  of 
the  morning  in  hearing  the  knight's  reflec- 
tions, which  were  partly  private  and  partly 
political,  he  asked  me'if  I  would  smoke  a 
pipe  with  him  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at 
Squires's?  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I  take 
delight  in  complying  with  even  thing  that 
is  agreeable  to  him,  and  accordingly  waited 
on  him  to  the  coffee-house,  where  nis  vener- 
able figure  drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  room.  He  had  no  sooner  seated  him- 
m  If  at  the  upper  end  of  the  high  table,  but 
he  called  for  a  clean  pipe,  a  paper  of  to- 
bacco, a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax-candle,  and 
the  Supplement/  with  such  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness and  good-humour,  that  all  the  boys 
in  the  coffee-room  (who  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  serving  him)  were  at  once  em- 
ployed on  his  several  errands,  insomuch 
that  nobody  else  could  come  at  a  dish  of 
tea,  until  the  knight  had  got  all  his  con- 
veniences about  him.  L. 
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Dineit  onim  citiu*.  meminitque  lihentiua  illud, 

Quod  qui*  deridet,  quam  quod  probat  

fbr.  Ep.  i.  Lib.  8.908. 

For  what'*  derided  by  the  censuring  crowd, 
U  thought  oa  more  than  what  i*  just  and  rood. 

Drydrn. 

There  i*  a  lu*t  in  man  no  power  can  tame. 
Of  loudly  publishing  hi*  neighbour-*  *hamc; 
On  eagle'*  wing*  invidious  wnndnla  fly, 
U'lule  nrtuou*  action*  are  but  born,  and  die. 

Sooner  we  learn,  and  ■eldoiner  forget. 

What  critic*  acorn,  than  what  they  highly  rate. 

Hugku  $  Litters,  vol  ii.  p.  991. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  in  greater 
delight  for  these  many  years,  than  in  be- 
holding the  boxes  at  the  play  the  last  time 
the  Scornful  Ladyf  was  acted.  So  great  an 
assembly  of  ladies  placed  in  gradual  rows 
in  all  the  ornaments  of  jewels,  silks,  and 
colours,  gave  so  lively  and  gay  an  impres- 
sion to  the  heart,  that  methought  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  was  vanished,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  an  ill  expression  of  a  young  fellow 
who  stood  near  me,  that  called  the  boxes 
those  'beds  of  tulips.*  It  was  a  pretty 
variation  of  the  prospect,  when  any  one  of 
those  fine  ladies  rose  up  and  did  honour  to 
herself  and  friend  at  a  distance,  by  courtesy- 
ing,  and  gave  opportunity  to  that  friend  to 
show  her  charms  to  the  same  advantage  in 
returning  the  salutation.  Here  that  action 
is  as  proper  and  graceful  as  it  is  at  church 
unbecoming  and  impertinent  By  the  way 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  I 
did  not  see  anv  one  who  is  usually  so  full  of 
i  nilities  at  church,  offer  any  such  inde- 
corum during  any  part  of  the  action  of  the 


play.  Such  beautiful  prospects  gladden  our 
minds,  and  when  considered  in  general, 
give  innocent  and  pleasing  ideas.  4He  that 
dwells  upon  any  one  object  of  beauty  may 
fix  his  imagination  to  his  disquiet;  but  the 
contemplation  of  a  whole  assembly  together 
is  a  defence  against  the  incroachment  of 
desire.  At  least  to  me,  who  have  taken 
pains  to  look  at  beauty  abstracted  from  the 
consideration  of  its  being  the  object  of  de- 
sire; at  power,  only  as  it  sits  upon  another, 
without  anv  hopes'  of  partaking  any  share 
of  it;  at  wisdom  and  capacity,  without  any 

Fretensions  to  rival  or  envy  its  acquisitions, 
say  to  me,  who  am  really  free  from  form- 
ing anv  hopes  bv  beholding  the  persons  of 
beautiful  women,  or  warming  myself  into 
ambition  from  the  successes  of  other  nu  n, 
this  world  is  not  only  a  mere  scene,  but** 
verv  pleasant  one.  Did  mankind  but  know 
the'freedom  which  there  is  in  keeping  thus 
aloof  from  the  world,  I  should  have  more 
imitators,  than  the  powerfullcst  man  m  the 
nation  has  followers.  To  be  no  man  s  rival 
in  love,  or  competitor  in  business,  is  a  cha- 
racter which,  if  it  does  not  recommend  you 
as  it  ought  to  benevolence  among  those 
whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  ccrtainlv 
this  effect,  that  you  do  not  stand  so  much 
in  need  of  their  approbation,  as  you  would 
if  you  aimed  at  it  more,  in  setting  your  heart 
on  the  same  things  which  the  generality 
doat  on.  Bv  this  means,  and  with  this  easy 
philosophy,'  I  am  never  less  at  a  play  than 
when  I  am  at  the  theatre;  but  indeed  I  am 
seldom  so  well  pleased  with  action  as  in 
that  place;  for  most  men  follow  nature  no 
longer  than  while  they  are  in  their  night- 
gowns, and  all  the  busy  part  of  the  day  arc 
in  characters  which  they  neither  become, 
nor  act  in  with  pleasure  to  themselves  or 
their  beholders.  But  to  return  to  my  ladies: 
I  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  so  great  a 
crowd  of  them  assembled  at  a  play,  wherein 
the  heroine,  as  the  phrase  is,  is  so  just  a 
picture  of  the  vanity  of  the  sex  in  torment- 
ing their  admirers.  The  lady  who  pines  for 
the  man  whom  she  treats  with  so  much  im- 
pertinence and  inconstancy,  is  drawn  with 
much  art  and  humour.    Her  resolutions  to 
be  extremely  civil,  but  her  vanity  arising 
just  at  the  instant  she  resolved  to  express 
herself  kindly,  are  described  as  by  one  who 
had  studied  the  sex.  But  when  my  admira- 
tion is  fixed  upon  this  excellent  character, 
and  two  or  three  others  in  the  plaj  ,  I  most 
confess  I  was  moved,  with  the  utmost  in- 
dignation, at  the  trivial,  senseless,  and  un- 
natural representation  of  the  chaplain.  It 
is  possible  there  may  be  a  pedant  m  holy 
orders,  and  we  have  seen  one  or  two  of 
them  in  the  world:  but  such  a  driveller  as 
Sir  Roger,  t  so  bereft  of  all  manner  of  pride, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  pedant,  is 
what  one  would  not  believe  could  come  into 


•  A  periodical  paper. 

t  A  comedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    It  ia  *aid 
that  the  character  of  Vellum  in  Addison's  Drummer  ii 
i  that  of  Savil  id  Uu<  I'lar. 
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the  head  of  the  same  ma 
rest  of  the  play.  The 


who  drew  the 
meeting  between 
Welford  ana  him  shows  a  wretch  without 
anj-  notion  of  the  dignity  of  his  function;  and 
it  is  out  of  all  common  sense  that  he  should 
give  an  account  of  himself  *  as  one  sent  four 
or  five  miles  in  a  morning,  on  foot,  for  egg*.' 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  this  part,  and  that 
of  the  maid,  whom  he  makes  love  to,  are 
excellently  well  performed;  but  a  thing 
which  is  blameablc  in  itself,  grows  still 
more  so  by  the  success  in  the  execution  of 
it.    It  is  so  mean  a  thing  to  gratify  a  loose 
age  with  a  scandalous  representation  of 
what  is  reputable  among  men,  not  to  say 
what  is  sacred,  that  no  beauty,  no  excel- 
lence in  an  author  ought  to  atone  for  it;  nay, 
such  excellence  is  an  aggravation  of  his 
guilt,  and  an  argument  that  he  errs  against 
the  conviction  of  his  own  understanding  and 
conscience.    Wit  should  be  tried  by  this 
ride,  and  an  audience  should  rise  against 
such  a  scene  as  throws  down  the  reputation 
of  any  thing  which  the  consideration  of  re- 
ligion or  decency  should  preserve  from  con- 
tempt But  all  this  evil  arises  from  this  one 
corruption  of  mind,  that  makes  men  rese  nt 
offences  against  their  virtue,  less  than  those 
against  their  understanding.    An  author 
shall  write  as  if  he  thought  there  was  not 
one  man  of  honour  or  woman  of  chastity  in 
the  house,  and  come  off  with  applause:  for 
an  insult  upon  all  the  ten  commandments 
with  the  little  critics  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
breach  of  a  unity  of  time  and  place.  Half 
wits  do  not  apprehend  the  miseries  that 
must  necessarily  flow  from  a  degeneracy  of 
manners;  nor  do  they  know  that  order  is 
the  support  of  society.    Sir  Roger  and  his 
mistress  are  monsters  of  the  poet's  own 
forming;  the  sentiments  in  both  of  them  are 
such  as  do  w  t  arise  in  fools  of  their  educa- 
tion.   We  all  know  that  a  silly  scholar, 
instead  of  being  below  every  one  he  meets 
with,  is  apt  to  be  exalted  above  the  rank  of 
such  as  are  really  his  superiors;  his  arro- 
gance is  always  founded  upon  particular 
notions  of  distinction  in  his  own  head,  ac- 
companied with  a  pedantic  scorn  of  all  for- 
tune and  pre-eminence,  when  compared 
with  his  knowledge  and  learning.  This 
v  ery  one  character  of  Sir  Roger,  as  silly  as  I 
it  really  is,  has  done  more  towards  the  dis-  I 
paragement  of  holy  orders,  and  consequently  j 
of  virtue  itself,  than  all  the  wit  of  that  au- 
thor, or  any  other,  could  make  up  for  in  the 
conduct  of  the  longest  life  after  it.  I  do  not 
pretend  in  saying  this,  to  give  myself  airs 
of  more  virtue  than  my  neighbours,  but 
assert  it  from  the  principles  by  which  man- 
kind must  always  be  governed.    Sallies  of 
imagination  arc  to  be  overlooked,  when  they 
arc  committed  out  of  warmth  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  what  is  praise- worthy;  but  a 
deliberate  advancing  of  vice,  with  all  the 
wit  in  the  world,  is  as  ill  an  action  as  any 
that  comes  before  the  magistrate,  and  ought 
to  be  received  as  such  by  the  people. 

T. 
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Drawing  a  thousand  colour*  from  the  light. 

Drfdn. 

I  receive  a  double  advantage  from  the 
letters  of  my  correspondents;  first,  as  they 
show  me  which  of  my  papers  are  most  ac- 
ceptable to  them:  and  in  the  next  place, 
as  they  furnish  me  with  materials  for  new 
speculations.  Sometimes  indeed  I  do  not 
make  use  of  the  letter  itself,  but  form  the 
hints  of  it  into  plans  of  my  own  invention; 
sometimes  I  take  the  liberty  to  change  the 
language  or  thought  into  my  own  way  of 
speaking  and  thinking,  and  always  (if  it  can 
be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  sense) 
omit  the  many  compliments  and  applauses 
which  are  usually  bestowed  upon  me. 

Besides  the  two  advantages  above  men- 
tioned, which  I  receive  from  the  letters 
that  are  sent  me,  they  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  lengthening  out  my  paper  by  the 
skilful  management  of  the  subscribing  part 
at  the  end  of  them,  which  perhaps  does 
not  a  bttle  conduce  to  the  case,  both  of  my- 
self and  reader. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  I  often  write  to  my- 
self, and  am  the  only  punctual  correspond- 
ent I  have.  This  objection  would  indeed 
be  material,  were  the  letters  1  communi- 
cate to  the  public  stuffed  with  my  own 
commendations;  and  if  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  divert  and  instruct  my  readers, 
I  admired  in  them  the  beauty  of  my  own 
performances.  But  I  shall  leave  these  wise 
conjecturcrs  to  their  own  imaginations,  and 
produce  the  three  following  letters  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  day. 

'Sir, — I  was  last  Thursday  in  an  assem- 
bly of  ladies,  where  there  were  thirteen  dif- 
ferent coloured  hoods.  Your  Spectator  of 
that  day  lying  upon  the  table,  they  ordered 
me  to  read  it  to  them,  which  I  did  with  a 
very  clear  voice,  until  I  came  to  the  Greek 
verse  at  the  end  of  it.  I  must  confess  I  was 
a  little  startled  at  its  popping  upon  me  so 
unexpectedly.  However,  I  covered  my 
confusion  as  well  as  I  could,  and  after  hav- 
ing muttered  two  or  three  hard  words  to 
myself,  laughed  heartily;  and  cried,  "a 
very  good  jest,  faith. "  The  ladies  desired 
me  to  explain  it  to  them;  but  I  begged  their 
pardon  for  that,  and  told  them,  that  if  it 
had  been  proper  for  them  to  hear,  they 
might  be  sure  the  author  would  not  have 
wrapped  it  up  in  Greek.  I  then  let  drop 
several  expressions,  as  if  there  was  some  - 
thing in  it  that  was  not  fit  to  be  spoken  be- 
fore a  company  of  ladies.  Upon  which  the 
matron  of  the  assembly,  who  was  dressed 
in  a  cherry-coloured  hood,  commended  the 
discretion  of  the  writer  for  having  thrown 
his  filthy  thoughts  into  Greek,  which  was 
likely  to  corrupt  but  few  of  his  readers. 
At  the  same  time  she  declared  herself  very 
well  pleased  that  he  had  not  gWen  a  deci- 
sive opinion  upon  the  new-fashioned  hoods; 
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for  to  tell  you  truly,"  says  she,  "  I  was 
afraid  he  would  have  made  us  ashamed  to 
show  our  heads."  Now,  sir,  you  must  know 
since  this  unlucky  accident  happened  to 
me  in  a  company  of  ladies,  among  whom 
1  passed  for  a  most  ingenious  man,  1  haw- 
consulted  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  he  assures  me  upon 
his  word,  that  your  late  quotation  means 
no  more  than  that  "manners,  not  dress, 
are  the  ornaments  of  a  woman."  If  this 
comes  to  the  knowledge  of  my  female  ad- 
mirers, I  shall  be  very  hard  put  to  it  to 
bring  myself  off  handsomely.  In  the  mean 
while,  I  give  you  this  account,  that  you 
may  take  care  hereafter  not  to  betray  any 
of  your  well-wishers  into  the  like  incon- 
veniences. It  is  in  the  number  of  these 
that  I  bee  leave  to  subscribe  mvself, 

'TOM  TRIPPIT.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Your  readers  are  so 
well  pleased  with  the  character  of  Sir 
Roger  dc  Coverley,  that  there  appeared  a 
sensible  joy  in  every  coffee-house,  upon 
hearing  the  old  knight  was  come  to  town. 
I  am  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers, 
who  make  it  their  joint  request  to  you, 
that  you  would  give  us  public  notice  of  the 
window  or  balcony  where  the  knight  in- 
tends to  make  his  appearance.  He  has 
already  given  great  satisfaction  to  several 
who  have  seen  him  atSquircs's  coffee-house. 
It'  von  think  fit  to  place  your  short  face  at 
Sir  Roger's  left  elbow,  we  shall  take  the 
hint  and  gratefully  acknowledge  so  great 
a  favour.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  devoted 
humble  servant,  C.  D.' 

'Sir, — Knowing  that  you  are  very  in- 
quisitive after  every  thing  that  is  curious 
in  nature,  I  will  wait  on  you  if  you  please 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  with  my  show 
upon  my  Iku  k,  which  I  carry  about  with 
me  in  a  box,  as  only  consisting  of  a  man, 
woman,  and  horse.'*  The  two  first  are 
married,  in  which  state  the  little  cavafieT 
has  so  well  acquitted  himself,  that  his  lady 
is  with  child.  The  big-bellied  woman  and 
her  husband,  with  their  whimsical  palfrey, 
are  so  very  light,  that  when  they  arc  put 
together  in  a  scale,  an  ordinary  man  may 
weigh  down  the  whole  family.  The  little 
man  is  a  bully  in  his  nature;  but  when  he 
grows  choleric  I  confine  him  to  his  box  un- 
til his  wrath  is  over,  by  which  means  I  have 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  doing  mis- 
chief. His  horse  is  likewise  very  vicious, 
for  which  reason  I  am  forced  to  tic  him 
close  to  his  manger  with  a  packthread.  The 
woman  is  a  coquette.  She  struts  as  much 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  lack  of  two  feet  high, 
and  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the 
quantity  that  goes  to  a  large  pincushion 
sufficient  to  make  her  a  gown  ana  petticoat 
She  told  me  the  other  day,  that  she  heard 

•  About  lbs  time  tttia  paper  wu  published,  there 
«era eibihitetl  in  l»ndon,  two  dwarf*  a  man  and  bit 
wife)  and  a  borae  of  a  very  diminutive  aize. 


the  ladies  wore  coloured  hoods,  and  ordered 
me  to  get  her  one  of  the  finest  blue.  I  am 
forced  to  comply  with  her  demands  whilst 
she  is  in  her  present  condition,  being  very 
willing  to  have  more  of  the  same  breed.  I 
do  not  know  what  she  mav  produce  me, 
but  provided  it  be  a  show  I  shall  be  very- 
well  satisfied.  Such  novelties  should  M  t , 
I  think,  be  concealed  from  the  British  Spec- 
tator; for  which  reason  1  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  presumption  in  vour  most  dutiful, 
most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 
L. 
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-tonga  eat  injuria,  long» 


t  345. 


Ainba*ee-^   Urg. , 

Great  ia  the  injury,  and  long  the  tale. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— The  occasion  of 
this  letter  is  of  so  great  importance,  and 
the  circumstances  of  it  such,  that  I  know 
you  will  but  think  it  just  to  insert  it,  in 
preference  to  all  other  matters  that  can 

F resent  themselves  to  your  considcratiin. 
need  not,  after  I  have  said  this,  tell  you 
that  I  am  in  love.  The  circumstances  of  dry 
passion  I  shall  let  you  understand  as  well 
as  a  disordered  mind  will  admit  "  That 
cursed  pick-thank,  Mrs.  Jane!"   Alas,  I 
am  railing  at  one  to  you  by  her  name,  as 
familiarly  as  if  you  were  acquainted  with 
her  as  well  as  myself:  but  I  will  tell  you 
all,  as  fast  as  the  alternate  interruptions  of 
love  and  anger  will  give  me  leave.  There 
is  the  most  agreeable  young  woman  in  the 
world  whom  I  am  passionately  in  love  with, 
and  from  whom  I  have  for  some  space  of 
time  received  as  great  marks  of  favour  as 
were  fit  for  her  to  give,  or  me  to  desire. 
The  successful  progress  of  the  affair,  of  al  I 
others  the  most  essential  towards  a  man's 
happiness,  gave  a  new  life  and  spirit  not 
only  to  my  behaviour  and  discourse,  but 
also  a  certain  grace  to  all  my  actions  in  the 
commerce  of  hie,  in  all  things  however  re- 
mote from  love.   You  know  the  predomi- 
nant passion  spreads  itself  through  all  a 
man's  transactions,  and  exalts  or  depresses 
him  according  to  the  nature  of  such  a  pas- 
sion.  But,  alas!  I  have  not  yet  begun  my 
story,  and  what  is  making  sentences  and 
observations  when  a  man  is  pleading  for 
his  life?  To  begin,  then.  This  lady  ha* 
corresponded  with  me  under  the  names  of 
love;  she  my  Belinda,  I  her  Clcanthcs. 
Though  I  am  thus  well  got  into  the  account 
of  mv  affair,  I  cannot  keep  in  the  thread  of 
it  so  much  as  to  give  you  the  character  ■  f 
Mrs.  Jane,  whom  I  will  not  hide  under  i 
borrowed  name;  but  let  you  know,  that 
this  creature  has  been  since  I  knew  her, 
very  handsome  (though  I  will  not  allow 
her  even  "  she  has  been  "  for  the  future.) 
and  during  the  time  of  her  bloom  and 
beauty,  was  so  great  a  tyrant  to  her  lovers, 
so  overvalued  herself  and  underrated  all 
her  pretenuers,  that  they  have  deserted 
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her  to  a  man;  and  she  knows  no  comfort 
but  that  common  one  to  all  in  her  condition, 
the  pleasure  of  interrupting  the  amours 
of  others.    It  is  impossible  but  you  must 
have  seen  several  of  these  volunteers  in 
malice,  who  pass  their  whole  time  in  the 
most  laborious  way  of  life  in  getting  intelli- 
gence, running  from  place  to  place  with 
new  whispers,  without  reaping  any  other 
benefit  but  the  hopes  of  making  others  as 
unhappy  as  themselves.   Mrs.  Jane  hap- 
pened to  be  at  a  place  where  I,  with  many 
others  well  acquainted  with  my  passion 
for  Belinda,  passed  a  Christmas  evening. 
There  was  among  the  rest,  a  young  lady, 
so  free  in  mirth,  so  amiable  in  a  just  re- 
serve that  accompanied  it;  I  wrong  her  to 
call  it  a  reserve,  but  there  appeared  m  her  a 
mirth  or  cheerfulness  which  was  not  a  for- 
bearance of  more  immoderate  jov,  but  the 
natural  appearance  of  all  which  could  flow 
from  a  mind  possessed  of  a  habit  of  inno- 
cence and  purity.   I  must  have  utterly  for- 
got Belinda  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  one 
who  was  growing  up  to  the  same  womanly 
virtues  which  shine  to  perfection  in  her, 
had  I  not  distinguished  one  who  seemed  to 
promise  to  the  world  the  same  life  and 
conduct  with  my  faithful  and  lovely  Belin- 
da. When  the  company  broke  up,  the  fine 
voung  thing  permitted  me  to  take  care  of 
her  home.   Mrs.  Jane  saw  my  particular 
regard  to  her,  and  was  informed  of  my  at- 
tending her  to  her  father's  house.  She 
came  early  to  Belinda  the  next  morning, 
and  asked  her,  "  If  Mr.  Such-a-one  had 
been  with  her?"  "No."  "If  Mr.  Such-a- 
one's  ladv?"  "No."  "Nor  your  cousin 
Such-a-one?"  "No. "— «  Lord,"  says  Mrs. 
Jane,  "  what  is  the  friendship  of  women? — 
Nay,  they  may  well  laugh  at  it.— And  did 
no  one  tell  you  anv  thing  of  the  behaviour 
of  vour  lover,  Mr.  What-d'ye-call,  last 
night?  But  perhaps  it  is  nothing  to  you 
that  he  is  to  be  married  to  young  Mrs.  — — 
on  Tuesday  next?"  Belinda  was  here  readv 
to  die  with  rage  and  jealousy.  Then  Mrs. 
Jane  goes  on:   "I  have  a  young  kinsman 
who  is  a  clerk  to  a  great  conveyancer,  who 
shall  show  you  the  rough  draught  of  the 
marriage  settlement.   The  world  says,  her 
father  gives  him  two  thousand  pounds  more 
than  he  could  have  with  you."  I  went  in- 
nocently to  wait  on  Belinda  as  usual,  but 
was  not  admitted;  I  writ  to  her,  but  my 
letter  was  sent  back  unopened.  Poor  Betty, 
her  maid,  who  is  on  my  side,  has  been 
here  just  now  blubbering,  and  told  me  the 
whole  matter.  She  says  she  did  not  think 
I  could  be  so  base;  and  that  she  is  now 
so  odious  to  her  mistress  for  having  so 
often  spoke  well  of  me,  that  she  dare  not 
mention  me  more.    All  our  hopes  are 
placed  in  having  these  circumstances  fairly 
represented  in  the  Spectator,  which  Betty 
savs  she  dare  not  but  bring  up  as  soon  as  it 
is  brought  in;  and  has  promised  when  you 
have  broke  the  ice  to  own  this  was  laid 
between  us,  and  when  I  can  come  to  a 
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hearing,  the  young  lady  will  support  what 
we  say  by  her  testimony,  that  I  never  saw 
her  but  that  once  in  my  whole  life.  Dear 
sir,  do  not  omit  this  true  relation,  nor  think  it 
too  particular;  for  there  arc  crowds  of  for- 
lorn coquettes  who  intermingle  themselves 
with  our  ladies,  and  contract  familiarities 
out  of  malice,  and  with  no  other  design 
but  to  blast  the  hopes  of  lovers,  the  expec- 
tation of  parents,  and  the  benevolence  of 
kindred.  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be,  sir, 
your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

'CLEANTHES.' 

J  Will's  Coffee-house,  Jan.  10. 
'Sir, — The  other  day  entering  a  room 
adorned  with  the  fair  sex,  I  offered,  af- 
ter the  usual  manner,  to  each  of  them  a 
kiss;  but  one,  more  scornful  than  the  rest, 
turned  her  cheek.  I  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  take  any  notice  of  it  until  I  had  asked 
your  advice.   Your  humble  servant, 

«E.  S.' 

The  correspondent  is  desired  to  say 
which  cheek  the  offender  turned  to  him. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
From  the  Parish-vestry,  Jan.  9. 
•  All  ladies  who  come  to  church  in  the 
new-fashioned  hoods,  are  desired  to  be 
there  before  divine  service  begins,  lest  they 
divert  the  attention  of  the  congregation. 
T.  'RALPH.' 
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 Notandi  aunt  tibi  more*. 

Her  An  Pott.  r.  158 

Note  well  the  manners. 

Having  examined  the  action  of  Paradise 
Lost,  let  us  in  the  next  place  consider  the 
actors.  This  is  Aristotle's  method  of  con- 
sidering, first  the  fable,  and  secondly  the 
manners;  or,  as  we  generally  call  them  in 
English,  the  fable  and  the  characters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets 
that  eve  r  wrote  in  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  his  characters.  Every  god  that  is  ad- 
mitted into  his  poem,  acts  a  part  which 
would  have  been  suitable  to  no  other  deitv. 
His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by 
their  manners,  as  by  their  dominions;  and 
even  those  among  them,  whose  characters 
seem  wholly  made  up  of  courage,  differ 
from  one  another  as  to  the  particular  kinds 
of  courage  in  which  they  excel.  In  short 
there  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the 
Iliad,  which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to 
the  person  who  speaks  or  acts,  without  see- 
ing his  name  at  the  head  of  it. 

Homer  docs  not  only  outshine  all  other 
poets  in  the  varictv,  but  also  in  the  novelty 
of  his  characters.  He  has  introduced  among 
his  Grecian  princes  a  person  who  had  lived 
t"hrice  the  age  of  man,  and  conversed  with 
Theseus,  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and  the 
first  race  of  heroes.  His  principal  actor  is 
the  son  of  a  goddess,  not  to  mention  the  off- 
spring of  other  deities,  who  have  likewise  a 
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place  in  his  poems,  and  the  venerable  Tro- 
jan prince,  who  was  the  father  of  so  many 
kings  and  heroes.  There  is  in  these  seve- 
ral characters  of  Homer,  a  certain  dignity 
as  well  as  novelty,  which  adapts  them  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of  an 
heroic  poem.  Though,  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  them  the  greater  variety,  he  has 
described  a  Vulcan,  that  is  a  buffoon,  among 
his  gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his 
mortals. 

Virgil  falls  infinitely  short  of  Homer  in 
the  characters  of  his  poem,  both  as  to  their 
variety  and  novelty.  /Eneas  is  indeed  a  per- 
fect character;  but  as  for  Achates,  though 
he  is  styled  the  hero's  friend,  he  does  nothing 
in  the  whole  poem  which  may  deserve  that 
title.  Gyas,  Mnestheus,  Sergestus,  and 
Cloanthus,  are  all  of  them  men  of  the  same 
stamp  and  character: 

 Forte m quo  Gyan,  forteraquo  Cloantbuzn. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  natural  inci- 
dents m  the  part  of  Ascanius;  and  that  of 
Dido  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  I  do  not 
see  any  thing  new  or  particular  in  Turnus. 
Pallas  and  Evander  arc  remote  copies  of 
Hector  and  Priam,  as  Lau&us  and  Mezcn- 
tius  are  almost  parallels  to  Pallas  and 
Evander.  The  characters  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus  are  beautiful,  but  common.  We 
must  not  forget  the  parts  of  Sinon,  Ca- 
milla, and  some  few  others,  which  arc  fine 
improvements  on  the  Greek  poet.  In  short, 
there  is  neither  that  variety  nor  novelty 
in  the  persons  of  the  /Eneid,  which  we 
meet  with  in  those  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton, 
we  shall  find  that  he  has  introduced  all  the 
variety  his  fable  was  capable  of  receiving. 
The  whole  species  of  mankind  was  in  two 
persons  at  the  time  to  which  the  subject 
of  his  poem  is  confined.  We  have,  however, 
four  distinct  characters  in  these  two  per- 
sons. We  see  man  and  woman  in  the 
highest  innocence  and  perfection,  and  in 
the  most  abject  state  of  guilt  and  infirmity. 
The  two  last  characters  are,  indeed,  very 
common  and  obvious,  but  the  two  first  are 
not  only  more  magnificent,  but  more  new 
than  any  characters  either  in  Virgil  or 
Homer,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  circle  of 
nature. 

Milton  was  so  sensible  of  this  defect  in 
the  subject  of  his  poem,  and  of  the  few 
characters  it  would  afford  him,  that  he  has 
brought  into  it  two  actors  of  a  shadowy  and 
fictitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of  Sin  and 
Death,  by  which  means  he  has  wrought 
into  the  body  of  his  fable  a  very  beautiful 
and  well-invented  allegory.  But  notwith- 
standing the  fineness  of  this  allegory  may 
atone  for  it  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  think 
that  persons  of  such  a  chimerical  existence 
are  proper  actors  in  an  epic  poem;  because 
there  is  not  that  measure  of  probability 
annexed  to  them,  which  is  requisite  in 
writings  of  this  kind  as  I  shall  show  more 


Vinril  has  indeed  admitted  Fame  as  an 
actress  in  the  iEncid,  but  the  part  she  acts 
is  very  short,  and  none  of  the  most  admired 
circumstances  in  that  divine  work.  VVe 
find  in  mock-heroic  poems,  particularly  in 
the  Dispensary,  and  the  Lutnn,  several 
allegorical  persons  of  this  nature,  which  arc 
verv  beautiful  in  those  compositions,  and 
may  perhaps  be  used  as  an  argument,  that 
the  authors  of  them  were  of  opinion  such 
characters  might  have  a  place  in  an  epic 
work.  For  my  own  part  I  should  be  glad 
the  reader  would  think  so,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poem  I  am  now  examining:  and  must 
further  add,  that  if  such  empty  unsubstan- 
tial beings  may  be  ever  made  use  at  on 
this  occasion,  never  were  any  more  nicely 
imagined,  and  employed  in  more  proper 
actions,  than  those  of  which  I  am  now 

speaking.  ... 

Another  principal  actor  m  this  poem  is 
the  great  enemy  of  mankind.  The  part  of 
Ulysses  in  Homer's  Odyssey  is  very  much 
admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that 
fable  with  verv  agreeable  plots  and  intrica- 
cies, not  only  by  the  many  adventures  m 
his  voyage,  and  the  subtdty  of  his  be- 
haviour, but  by  the  various  concealments 
and  discoveries  of  his  person  in  several 
parts  of  that  poem.  But  the  crafty  being  I 
have  now  mentioned  makes  a  much  longer 
voyage  than  Ulysses,  puts  in  practice  many 
more  wiles  and  stratagems,  and  hides  him- 
self under  a  greater  variety  of  shapes  and 
appearances,  all  of  which  are  severally  de- 
tected to  the  great  delight  and  surprise  of 
the  reader. 

We  may  likewise  observe  with  how  mucii 
art  the  poet  has  varied  several  characters 
of  the  persons  that  speak  in  his  infernal 
assembly.  On  the  contrary,  how  has  he 
represented  the  whole  Godhead  exerting 
itself  towards  man  in  its  full  benevolence 
under  the  threefold  distinction  of  a  Creator, 
a  Redeemer,  and  a  Comforter! 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  person  of  Raphael, 
who  amidst  his  tenderness  and  friendship 
for  man,  shows  such  a  dignity  and  conde- 
scension in  all  his  speech  and  behaviour  as 
are  suitable  to  a  superior  nature.  The  an- 
gels are  indeed  as  much  diversified  in  Mil- 
ton, and  distinguished  by  their  proper  parts, 
as  the  gods  are  in  Homer  or  Virgil.  T  he 
reader  will  find  nothing  ascribed  to  Uriel, 
Gabriel,  Michael,  or  Raphael,  which  is  not 
in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  their 
respective  characters.* 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  the 
principal  actors  of  the  Iliad  and  ^Encid, 
which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to  those  two 
poems,  and  was  therefore  contrived  with 
very  great  judgment.  I  mean  the  authors 
having  chosen  for  their  heroes,  persons  who 
were  so  nearly  related  to  the  people  tor 
whom  they  wrote.  Achilles  was  a  Greek, 
and  /Eneas  the  remote  founder  of  I 
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By  this  means  their  countrymen  (whom 
they  principally  propose  to  themselves  for 
their  readers)  were  particularly  attentive 
to  all  the  parts  of  their  story,  and  sympa- 
thized with  their  heroes  in  all  their  ad- 
ventures. A  Koman  could  not  but  rejoice 
in  the  escapes  successes,  and  victories  of 
/Lneas,  ami  be  grieved  at  any  defeats,  mis- 
fortunes, or  disappointments  that  befel  him ; 
as  a  Greek  must  have  had  the  same  re- 
gard for  Achilles.  And  it  is  plain,  that 
each  of  those  poems  have  lost  this  great 
advantage,  among  those  readers  to  whom 
their  heroes  arc  as  strangers,  or  indifferent 
persons. 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable  in  this  re- 
spect, since  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  its 
readers,  whatever  nation,  country,  or  peo- 
ple he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be  related  to 
the  persons  *ho  are  the  principal  actors  in 
it;  but  what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its  ad- 
vantage, the  principal  actors  in  this  poem 
are  not  only  our  progenitors,  but  our  repre- 
sentatives. We  have  an  actual  interest  in 
every  thing  they  do,  and  no  less  than  our 
utmost  happiness  is  concerned,  and  lies  at 
stake  in  all  their  behaviour. 

I  shall  subjoin  as  a  corollary  to  the  fore- 
going remark,  an  admirable  observation 
out  of  Aristotle,  which  has  been  very  much 
misrepresented,  in  the  quotations  of  some 
modern  critics;  '  If  a  man  of  perfect  and 
consummate  virtue  falls  into  a  misfortune,  it 
raises  our  pity,  but  not  our  terror,  because 
•we  do  not  fear  that  it  m;iy  be  (Air  own  case, 
who  do  not  resemble  the  suffering  person.' 
But,  as  that  great  philosopher  adds,  *  if  we 
see  a  man  of  virtue  mixed  with  infirmities, 
fall  into  any  misfortune,  it  does  not  only 
raise  our  pity  but  our  terror;  because  we 
arc  afraid  that  the  like  misfortunes  may 
happen  to  ourselves,  who  resemble  the 
character  of  the  suffering  person.  ' 

1  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve that  a  person  of  an  absolute  :ind  con- 
summate virtue  should  never  be  introduced 
in  tragedy,  and  shall  only  remark  in  this 
place,  that  the  foregoing  observation  of 
Aristotle,  though  it  may  be  true  in  other 
occasions,  does  not  hold  in  this;  because  in 
the  present  case,  though  the  persons  who 
fall  into  misfortune  arc  of  the  most  perfect 
and  consummate  virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  what  may  possibly  be,  but  what 
actually  is  our  own'case;  since  we  are  em- 
barked with  them  on  the  same  bottom,  and 
must  be  partakers  of  their  happiness  or 
misery. 

In  this,  and  some  other  very  few  in- 
stances, Aristotle's  rules  for  epic  poetry 
(which  he  had  drawn  from  his  reflections 
upon  Homer)  cannot  be  supposed  to  quad- 
rate exactly  with  the  heroic  poems  which 
have  been  made  since  his  time;  since  it 
is  plain  his  rules  would  still  have  been 
more  perfect,  could  he  have  perused  the 
/Encid,  which  was  made  some  hundred 
years  after  his  death. 

In  my  next,  1  shall  go  through  other 


parts  of  Milton's  poem;  and  hope  that 
what  I  shall  there  advance,  as  well  as  what 
I  have  already  written,  will  not  only  serve 
as  a  comment  upon  Milton,  but  upon  Aris- 
totle, yi  Ci  L. 


No.  274.]  Monday,  January  14,  1711-12. 

Audirr  cut  npnnr  j>r.  tiutn,  proerdcrr  reete 

Qui  nHBctaifl  nan  vultii  

Hot  Sat.  ii.  Lib.  1.  37. 

All  you.  who  think  ihc  cily  ne'er  can  thrive 
Till  every  cuckold- maker's  flay'd  nlive, 
Attend.   P*l"- 

I  have  upon  several  occasions  (that  have 
occurred  since  I  first  took  into  my  thoughts 
the  present  state  of  fornication)  weighed 
with  myself  in  behalf  of  guilty  females,  the 
impulses  of  flesh  and  blood,  together  with 
the  arts  and  gallantries  of  crafty  men;  and 
reflect  with  some  scorn  that  most  part  of 
what  we  in  our  youth  think  gay  and:  polite, 
is  nothing  else  but  a  habit  of  indulging  a 
pruriencv  that  way.    It  will  cost  some  la- 
bour to  bring  people  to  so  lively  a  sense  of 
this,  as  to  recover  the  manly  modesty  in 
the  behaviour  of  my  men  readers,  and  the 
bashful  grace  in  the  faces  of  my  women; 
but  in  all  cases  which  come  into  debate, 
there  arc  certain  things  previously  to  be 
done  before  we  can  have  a  true  light  into 
the  subject  matter:  therefore  it  will,  in  the 
first  place,  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
impotent  wenchers  and  industrious  hags, 
who  arc  supplied  with,  and  arc  constantly 
supplying,  new  sacrifices  to  the  devil  of 
lust.    You  arc  to  know,  then,  if  you  arc  so 
happy  as  not  to  know  it  already,  that  the 
great'havock  which  is  made  in  the  habita- 
tions of  beauty  and  innocence,  is  committed 
by  such  as  can  only  lay  waste  and  not  en- 
joy the  soil.    When  you  observe  the  pre- 
sent state  of  vice  and  virtue,  the  offenders 
are  such  as  one  would  think  should  have  no 
impulse  to  what  they  arc  pursuing;  as  in 
business,  you  sec  sometimes  fools  pretend 
to  be  knaves,  so  in  pleasure,  y<>u  will  find 
old  men  set  up  for  wenchers.    This  latter 
sort  of  men  arc  the  great  basis  and  fund  of 
iniquity  in  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of;  you 
shall  have  an  old  rich  man  often  receive 
scrawls  from  the  several  quarters  of  the 
town,  with  descriptions  of  the  new  wares 
in  their  hands,  if  he  will  please  to  send 
word  when  he  will  be  waited  on.    1  his  in- 
terview is  contrived,  and  the  innocent  is 
brought  to  such  indecencies  as  from  time 
to  time  banish  shame  and  raise  desire. 
With  these  preparatives  the  hags  break 
their  wards  by  little  and  little,  until  they 
arc  brought  to  lose  all  apprehensions  of 
what  shall  befal  them  in  the  possession  of 
younger  men.  It  is  a  common  postscript  of 
a  hag  to  a  young  fellow  whom  she  invites 
to  a  new  woman,  *  She  has  I  assurcyou, 
seen  none  but  old  Mr.  Such-a-onc.  It 
pleases  the  old  fellow  that  the  nymph  is 
brought  to  him  unadorned,  and  from  his 
bounty  she  is  accommodated  with  enough  to 
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dress  her  for  other  lovers.  This  is  the  most 
ordinary  method  of  bringing  beauty  and 
poverty  into  the  possession  of  the  town :  but 
the  particular  cases  of  kind  keepers  skilful 
pimps,  and  all  others  who  drive  a  separate 
trade,  and  are  not  in  the  general  society  or 
commerce  of  sin,  will  require  distinct  con- 
sideration. At  the  same  time  that  we  arc 
thus  severe  on  the  abandoned,  we  arc  to 
represent  the  case  of  others  with  that 
mitigation  as  the  circumstances  demand. 
Calling  names  does  no  good;  to  speak  worse 
of  any  thing  than  it  deserves,  docs  only 
take  off  from  the  credit  of  the  accuser,  and 
has  implicitly  the  force  of  an  apology  in  the 
behalf  of  the  person  accused.  We  shall, 
therefore,  according  as  the  circumstances 
differ,  vary  our  appellations  of  these  crimi- 
nals: those  who  offend  onlv  against  them- 
selves, and  arc  not  scandals  to  society,  but 
out  of  deference  to  the  sober  part  of  the 
world,  have  so  much  good  left  in  them  as 
to  be  ashamed,  must  not  be  huddled  in  the 
common  word  due  to  the  worst  of  women; 
but  regard  is  to  be  had  to  their  circum- 
stances when  they  fell,  to  the  uneasy  per- 
plexity under  which  they  lived  under  sense- 
less and  severe  parents;  to  the  importunity 
of  poverty;  to  the  violence  of  a  passion  in  its 
beginning  well  grounded,  and  all  other  al- 
leviations which  make  unhappy  women 
resign  the  characteristic  of  their  sex,  mo- 
desty. To  do  otherwise  than  this,  would 
be  to  act  like  a  pedantic  Stoic,  who  thinks 
all  crimes  alike,  and  not  like  an  impartial 
Spectator,  who  looks  upon  them  with  all 
the  circumstances  that  diminish  or  enhance 
the  guilt.  I  am  in  hopes,  if  this  subject  be 
well  pursued,  women  will  hereafter  from 
their  infancy  be  treated  with  an  eve  to  their 
future  state  in  the  world;  and  not  have  their 
tempers  made  too  untractablc  from  an  im- 
proper sourness,  or  pride,  or  too  complying 
from  familiarity  or  forwardness  contracted 
at  their  own  houses.  After  these  hints  on 
this  subject,  1  shall  end  this  paper  with  the 
following  genuine  letter;  and  desire  all  who 
think  they  may  be  concerned  in  future 
speculations  on  this  subject,  to  send  in  what 
they  have  to  say  for  themselves  for  some 
incidents  in  their  lives,  in  order  to  have 
proper  allowances  made  for  their  conduct 

'Jan.  5,  1711-12. 
'  Mr.  Spectator,— The  subject  of  your 
yesterday's  paper,  is  of  so  great  import- 
ance, and  the  thorough  handling  of  it  may- 
be so  very  useful  to  the  preservation  of 
many  an  innocent  young  creature,  that  I 
think  every  one  is  obliged  to  furnish  you 
with  what  lights  he  can  to  expose  the  per- 
nicious arts  and  practices  of  those  unnatural 
women  called  bawds.  In  order  to  this,  the 
enclosed  is  sent  to  you,  which  is  verbatim 
the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  bawd  of 
figure  in  this  town  to  a  noble  lord.  I  have 
concealed  the  names  of  both,  mv  intention 
being  not  to  expose  the  persons  but  the 
ruing.    I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,' 


1  My  Lord, — I  having  a  great  esteem  for 
vour  honour,  and  a  better  opinion  of  you 
than  of  any  of  the  quality,  makes  me  ac- 
quaint you  of  an  affair  that  I  hope  will 
oblige  you  to  know.  I  have  a  niece  that 
came  to  town  about  a  fortnight  ago.  Her 
parents  being  lately  dead,  she  came  to  me 
expecting  to  have  found  me  in  so  good  a 
condition  as  to  set  her  up  in  a  milliner'* 
shop.  Her  father  gave  fourscore  pound 
with  her  for  five  years:  her  time  is  out, 
and  she  is  not  sixteen:  as  pretty  a  black, 
gentlewoman  as  ever  you  saw;  a  little 
woman,  which  I  know  your  lordship  likes; 
well  shaped,  and  as  fine  a  complexion  for 
red  and  white  as  ever  I  saw ;  I  doubt  not  but 
vour  lordship  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
She  designs  to  go  down  about  a  mouth 
hence,  except  I  can  provide  for  her,  which 
I  cannot  at  present.  Her  father  was  one 
with  whom  all  he  had  died  with  him,  so 
there  is  four  children  left  destitute:  so  if 
your  lordship  thinks  proper  to  make  an  ap- 
j>ointment  where  I  shall  wait  on  you  with 
my  niece,  by  a  line  or  two,  I  stay  for  your 
answer;  for  I  have  no  place  fitted  up  since 
I  left  my  house,  fit  to  entertain  your  honour. 
I  told  her  she  should  go  with  me  to  see  a 
gentleman,  a  verv  good  friend  of  mine;  so 
I  desire  you  to  take  notice  of  my  letter,  by 
reason  she  is  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the 
town.  My  lord,  I  desire  if  you  meet  us  to 
come  alone;  for  upon  my  word  and  honour 
you  are  the  first  that  I  ever  mentioned  her 
to.  So  I  remain  your  lordship's  most  hum- 
ble servant  to  command. 

'  I  tag  of  you  to  burn  it  when  you've 
read  it.'  T. 
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 tribui  Antiryri*  caput  ituanabilc  

Hot.  Jtrt  Ptxt  T.  Wl 

A  bead,  no  hellebore  can  cure. 

I  was  yesterday  engaged  in  an  assembly 
of  virtuosos,  where  one  of  them  produced 
many  curious  observations  which  he  had 
lately  made  in  the  anatomy  of  a  human 
body.  Another  of  the  company  communi- 
cated to  us  several  wonderful  discoveries 
which  he  had  also  made  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  the  help  of  very  fine  glasses. 
This  gave  birth  to  a  great  variety  of  un- 
common remarks,  and  furnished  discourse 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day. 

The  different  opinions  which  were  started 
on  this  occasion  presented  to  mv  imagina- 
tion so  many  new  ideas,  that  by  mixing 
with  those  which  were  already  there,  the\ 
employed  my  fancy  all  the  last  night,  and 
composed  a  very  wild  extravagant  dream. 

I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  beau's  head,  and  a  coquette's 
heart,  which  were  both  of  them  laid  on  a 
table  before  us.  An  imaginarv  operator 
opened  the  first  with  a  great  deal  ofnicetv, 
which  upon  a  cursory  and  superficial  view, 
appeared  like  the  head  of  another  man; 
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but  upon  applying  our  glasses  to  it,  we 
made  a  very  odd  discover}',  namely,  that 
what  we  looked  upon  as  brains,  were  not 
such  in  reality,  but  a  heap  of  strange  ma- 
terials wound  up  in  that  shape  and  texture, 
and  packed  together  with  wonderful  art  in 
the  several  cavities  of  the  skull.  For,  as 
Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods 
is  not  real  blood,  but  only  something  like 
it;  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a  beau 
was  not  real  brain,  but  only  something 
like  it 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our 
modem  philosophers  suppose  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  soul,  smelt  very  strong  of  essence 
and  orange-flower  water,  and  was  encom- 
passed with  a  kind  of  horny  substance,  cut 
into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors, 
which  were  imperceptible  to  the  naked 
eye,  insomuch  that  the  soul,  if  there  had 
been  any  here,  must  have  been  always  taken 
up  in  contemplating  her  own  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in 
the  sinciput,  that  was  filled  with  ribands, 
lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in 
a  most  curious  piece  of  net-work,  the  parts 
of  which  were  likewise  imperceptible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these  antrums 
or  cavities  was  stuffed  with  invisible  billet  - 
doux,  love-letters,  pricked  dances,  and 
other  trumperv  of  the  same  nature.  In  an- 
other we  found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  set 
the  whole  company  a  sneering,  and  by  the 
scent  discovered  itself  to  be  right  Spanish. 
The  several  other  cells  were  stored  with 
commodities  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  ex- 
act inventory. 

There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  which  I  must  not  omit.  That  on 
the  right  side  was  filled  with  fictions,  flat- 
teries, and  falsehoods,  vows,  promises,  and 
protestations;  that  on  the  left  with  oaths 
and  imprecations.  There  issued  out  a  duct 
from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  where  both  joined 
together,  and  passed  forward  in  one  com- 
mon duct  to  the  tip  of  it  We  discovered 
several  little  roads  or  canals  running  from 
the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  particular 
care  to  trace  tiiem  out  through  their  seve- 
ral passages.  One  of  them  extended  itself 
to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  little  musical  in- 
struments. Others  ended  in  several  blad- 
ders, which  were  filled  either  with  wind  or 
froth.  But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a 
great  cavity  of  the  skull,  from  whence 
there  went  another  canal  into  the  tongue. 
This  great  cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of 
spongy  substance,  which  the  French  ana- 
tomists call  galimatias,  and  the  English, 
nonsense. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely 
tough'  and  thick,  and  what  very  much  sur- 
prised us,  had  not  in  them  any  single  blood- 
vessel that  we  were  able  to  discover,  either 
with  or  without  our  glasses;  from  whence 
we  concluded,  that  the  party  when  alive 


must  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  blushing. 

The  os  cribriforme  wasexceedingly  stuff- 
ed, and  in  some  places  damaged  with  snuff. 
We  could  not  but  take  notice  in  particular 
of  that  small  muscle  which  is  not  often  dis- 
covered in  dissections,  and  draws  the  nose 
upward  when  it  expresses  the  contempt 
which  the  owner  of  it  has,  upou  seeing  any 
thing  he  does  not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing 
he  does  not  understand.  I  need  not  tell  mv 
learned  reader,  this  is  that  muscle  which 

eerforms  the  motion  so  often  mentioned 
y  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a 
man's  cocking  nis  nose,  or  playing  the  rhi- 
noceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remark- 
able in  the  eye,  saving  only,  that  the  mus- 
<  uli  amatorii,  or,  as  we  may  translate  it 
into  English,  the  ogling  muscles,  were  very 
much  worn  and  decayed  with  use;  where- 
as, on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the 
muscle  which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven, 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  used  at  all. 

I  have  only  mentioned  in  this  dissection 
such  new  discoveries  as  we  were  able  to 
make,  and  have  not  taken  any  notice  of 
those  parts  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
common  heads.  As  for  the  skull,  the  face, 
and  indeed  the  whole  outward  shape  and 
figure  of  the  head,  we  could  not  discover 
any  difference  from  what  we  observe  in 
the  heads  of  other  men.  We  were  inform- 
ed that  the  person  to  whom  this  head  be- 
longed, had  passed  for  a  man  above  five 
and  thirty  years:  during  which  time  he  eat 
and  drank  like  other  people,  dressed  well, 
talked  loud,  laughed  frequently,  and  on 
particular  occasions  had  acquitted  himself 
tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly;  to  which 
one  of  the  company  added  that  a  certain 
knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit.  He  was 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow 
of  a  paring-shovel,  having  been  surprised 
by  an  eminent  citizen,  as  he  was  tendering 
some  civilities  to  his  wife. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examined  this 
head  with  all  its  apartments,  and  its  seve- 
ral kinds  of  furniture,  we  put  up  the  brain, 
such  as  it  was,  into  its  proper  place,  and 
laid  it  aside  under  a  broad  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth,  in  order  to  be  prepared,  and  kept  in 
a  great  repository  of  dissections;  our  ope- 
rator telling  us  that  the  preparation  would 
not  be  so  difficult  as  that  of  another  brain, 
for  that  he  had  observed  several  of  the  little 

Eipes  and  tubes  which  ran  through  the 
rain  were  already  filled  with  a  kind  of 
mercurial  substance,  which  he  looked  upon 
to  be  true  quicksilver. 

He  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to 
the  coquette's  heart,  which  he  likewise 
laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There  oc- 
curred to  us  many  particulars  in  this  dis- 
section: but  being  unwilling  to  burden  my 
reader's  memory  too  much,  I  shall  reserve 
this  subject  for  the  speculation  of  another 
day.  L 

«  .»m     '  iiy*  A   .'»">« 'ii bun  "wfTnyj 
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•Mr.  Spf.ctator, — I  hope  you  have 
philosophy  enough  to  be  capable  of  hearing 
the  mention  of  your  faults.   Your  papers 
•which  regard  the  fallen  part  of  the  fair 
sex,  are,  I  think,  written  with  an  indeli- 
cacy which  makes  them  unworthy  to  be 
inserted  in  the  writings  of  a  moralist  who 
knows  the  world.    I  cannot  allow  that  you 
arc  at  liberty  to  observe  upon  the  actions 
of  mankind  with  the  freedom  which  you 
seem  to  resolve  upon;  at  least,  if  you  do  so, 
you  should  take  along  with  you  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  manners  of  the  world,  according  to 
the  quality  and  way  of  life  of  the  persons 
concerned.    A  man  of  breeding  speaks 
of  even  misfortune  amone  ladies,  without 
giving  it  the  most  terrible  aspect  it  can 
bear:  and  this  tenderness  towards  them  is 
much  more  to  be  preserved  when  you  speak 
of  vices.    All  mankind  are  so  far  related, 
that  care  is  to  be  taken,  in  things  to  which 
all  arc  liable,  you  do  not  mention  what 
concerns  one  in  terms  which  shall  disgust 
another.   Thus  to  tell  a  rich  man  of  the  in- 
digence of  a  kinsman  of  his,  or  abruptly 
to  inform  a  virtuous  woman  of  the  lapse  of 
one  who  until  then  was  in  the  same  degree 
of  esteem  with  herself,  is  a  kind  of  involv- 
ing each  of  them  in  some  participation  of 
those  disadvantages.    It  is  therefore  ex- 
pected from  every  writer,  to  treat  his  ar- 
gument in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  proper 
to  entertain  the  sort  of  readers  to  whom  nis 
discourse  is  directed.   It  is  not  necessary 
when  you  write  to  the  tea-table,  that  you 
should  draw  vices  which  carry  all  the  hor- 
ror of  shame  and  contempt:  if  you  paint  an 
impertinent  self-love,  an  artful  glance,  an 
assumed  complexion,  you  say  all  which 
you  ought  to  suppose  they  can  be  possibly 
guilty  of.  When  you  talk  with  this  limita- 
tion, you  behave  yourself  so  as  that  you 
may  expect  others  in  conversation  may 
second  your  raillery;  but  when  you  do  it  in 
a  style  which  cverv  bodv  else  forbears  in 
respect  to  their  quality,  they  have  an  easy 
remedy  in  forbearing  to  read  you,  and  hear- 
ing no  more  of  their  faults.    A  man  that  is 
now  and  then  guilty  of  an  intemperance  is 
not  to  be  called  a  drunkard;  but  the  rule  of 
polite  raillery  is  to  speak  of  a  man's  faults 
as  if  you  loved  him.  Of  this  nature  is  what 
was  said  by  Cxsar:  when  one  was  railing 
with  an  uncourtly  vehemence,  and  broke 
out  with,  "What  must  we  call  him  who 
was  taken  in  an  intrigue  with  another  man's 
wife?"  Cxsar  answered  very  gravely,  M  A 
careless  fellow."   This  was  at  once  a  re- 
primand for  speaking  of  a  crime  which  in 
those  days  had  not  the  abhorrence  attending 
it  as  it  ought,  as  well  as  an  intimation  that 
all  intemperate  behaviour  before  superiors 
loses  its  aim,  by  accusing  in  a  method  unfit 
for  the  audience.  A  word  to  the  wise.  All 
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I  mean  here  to  say  to  you  is,  that  the  most 
free  person  of  quality  can  go  no  further 
than  being  a  kind  woman;  and  you  should 
never  say  of  a  man  of  figure  worse  than 
that  he  knows  the  world.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

•FRANCIS  COURTLY.' 

4  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  woman  of 
unspotted  reputation,  and  know  nothing  I 
have  ever  done  which  should  encourage 
such  insolence;  but  here  was  one  the  other 
day,  and  he  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman 
too,  who  took  the  liberty  to  name  the  words 
**  lusty  fellow"  in  my  presence.  I  doubt 
not  but  you  will  resent  it  in  behalf  of,  sir, 
your  humble  servant,  CELIA.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — You  lately  put  out 
a  dreadful  paper,  wherein  you  promise  a 
full  account  of  the  state  of  criminal  love; 
and  call  all  the  fair  who  have  transgressed 
in  that  kind  by  one  very  rude  name,  which 
I  do  not  care  to  repeat :  but  I  desire  to  know 
of  you  whether  I  am  or  am  not  one  of  those? 
My  case  is  as  follows:  I  am  kept  by  an  old 
bachelor  who  took  me  so  young  that  I  know 
not  how  he  came  by  me.  He  is  a  bencher 
of  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  a  very  gay 
healthy  old  man,  which  is  a  very  lucky- 
thing  for  him;  who  has  been,  he  tells  me, 
a  scowerer,  a  scamperer,  a  breaker  of  win- 
dows, an  invader  of  constables,  in  the  days 
of  yore,  when  all  dominion  ended  with  the 
day,  and  males  and  females  met  helter 
skelter,  and  the  scowerers  drove  before 
them  all  who  pretended  to  keep  up  order 
or  rule  to  the  interruption  of  love  and  ho- 
nour. This  is  his  way  of  talk,  for  he  is  very 
gay  when  he  visits  me;  but  as  his  former 
knowledge  of  the  town  has  alarmed  him 
into  an  invincible  jealousy,  he  keeps  me  in 
a  pair  of  slippers,  neat  bodice,  warm  petti- 
coats, and  my  own  hair  woven  in  ringlets, 
after  a  manner,  he  says,  he  remembers.  I 
am  not  mistress  of  one  farthing  of  money, 
but  have  all  necessaries  provided  for  me, 
under  the  guard  of  one  who  procured  for 
him  while  he  had  any  desires  to  gratify.  I 
know  nothing  of  a  wench's  life,  but  the  re- 
putation of  it:  I  have  a  natural  voice,  and 
a  pretty  untaught  step  in  dancing.  His 
manner  is  to  bring  an  old  fellow  who  has 
been  his  servant  from  his  vouth,  and  is 
gray-headed.  This  man  makes  on  the  vio- 
lin a  certain  jiggish  noise  to  which  I  dance; 
and  when  that  is  over  I  sing  to  him  some 
loose  air  that  has  more  wantonness  than 
music  in  it.  You  must  have  seen  a  strange 
windowed  house  near  Hyde  Park,  which  fa 
so  built  that  no  one  can  look  out  of  any  of 
the  apartments;  my  rooms  arc  after  this 
manner,  and  I  never  see  man,  woman,  or 
child,  but  in  companv  with  the  two  persons 
above-mentioned.  He  sends  me  in  all  the 
books,  pamphlets,  plays,  operas,  and  songs 
that  come  out;  and  his  utmost  delight  in 
me,  as  a  woman,  is  to  talk  over  his  old 
amours  in  my  presence,  to  play  with  my 
neck,  say  11  the  time  was,"  give  me  a  kiss. 
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and  bid  me  be  sure  to  follow  the  directions 
of  mv  guardian,  (the  above-mentioned  lady,) 
and  1  shall  never  want.  The  truth  of  my 
case  is,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  educated  for 
a  purpose  he  did  not  know  he  should  be 
unfit  for  when  I  came  to  years.  Now,  sir, 
what  I  ask  of  you  as  a  casuist,  is  to  tell  Mi 
how  far,  in  these  circumstances,  I  am  inno- 
cent, though  submissive:  he  guilty,  though 
imp-  tent?    I  am,  sir,  your  constant  reader, 

'PUCELLA.' 

«  To  the  Man  called  the  S/tectator. 

*  Frif.kd, — Forasmuch  as  at  the  birth  of 
thy  labour,  thou  didst  promise  upon  thy 
word,  that  letting  alone  the  vanities  that 
do  abound,  thou  wouldest  only  endeavour 
to  straighten  the  crooked  morals  of  this  fair 
Babylon,  I  gave  credit  to  thy  fair  speeches, 
and  admitted  one  of  thy  papers,  every  day 
save  Sundav,  into  mv  house,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  my  daughter  Tabitha,  and  to  the  end 
that  Susanna  the  wife  of  my  bosom  might 
profit  thereby.  But,  alas!  my  friend,  I  find 
that  thou  art  a  liar,  and  that  the  truth  is 
not  in  thee;  else  why  didst  thou  in  a  paper 
which  thou  didst  lately  put  forth,  make 
mention  of  those  vain  coverings  for  the 
heads  of  our  females,  which  thou  lovest  to 
liken  unto  tulips,  and  which  arc  lately 
sprung  up  among  us?  Nay,  why  didst  thou 
make  mention  of  them  in  such  a  seeming, 
as  if  thou  didst  approve  the  invention,  in- 
somuch that  my  daughter  Tabitha  begin- 
neth  to  wax  wanton,  and  to  lust  after  these 
foolish  vanities?  Surely  thou  dost  see  with 
the  eyes  of  the  flesh."  Verily,  therefore, 
unless  thou  dnst  speedily  amend,  and  leave 
off  following  thine  own  imaginations,  I  will 
leave  off  thee. 

'  Thv  friend,  as  hereafter  thou  dost  de- 
mean thyself, 

T.     '  '  HEZEKIAII  BROADHRIM.' 
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 fas  cat  et  ab  boato  dnreri. 

Ovid.  Met.  Lib.  it.  438. 

Receive  instruction  from  an  enemy. 

I  presume  I  need  not  inform  the  polite 
part  of  my  readers,  that  before  our  cor- 
respondence with  France  was  unhappilv 
interrupted  by  the  war,  our  ladies  had  all 
their  fashions  from  thence;  which  the  mil- 
liners took  care  to  furnish  them  with  by 
means  of  a  jointed  baby,  that  came  regu- 
larly over  once  a  month,  habited  after  the 
manner  of  the  most  eminent  toasts  in  Paris. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  even  in  the 
hottest  time  of  the  war,  the  sex  made  seve- 
ral efforts,  and  raised  large  contributions 
towards  the  importation  of  this  wooden 
mademoiselle. 

Whether  the  vessel  they  sent  out  was 
lost  or  taken,  or  whether  its  cargo  was 
seized  on  by  the  office  rs  of  the  custom  -  hou  se 
as  a  piece  of  contraband  goods,  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  learn;  it  is  however  cer- 


tain, that  their  first  attempts  were  without 
success,  to  the  no  small  disappointment  of 
our  whole  female  world;  but  as  their  con- 
stancy and  application,  in  a  matter  of  so 
great  importance,  can  never  be  sufficiently 
commended,  so  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  they  have  at  length 
carried  their  point,  of  which  I  received 
advice  by  the  two  following  letters: 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  so  great  a  lover 
of  whatever  is  French,  that  I  lately  dis- 
carded an  humble  admirer,  because  he 
neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank  claret.. 
I  have  long  bewailed  in  secret  the  calami- 
ties of  my  sex  during  the  war,  in  all  which 
time  we  have  laboured  under  the  insup- 
portable inventions  of  English  tire-women, 
who,  though  they  sometimes  copy  indiffer- 
ently well,  can  never  compose  with  that 
"  gout"  thev  do  in  France. 

'I  was  almost  in  despair  of  ever  more 
seeing  a  model  from  that  dear  country, 
when  last  Sunday  I  overheard  a  lady  in  the 
next  pew  to  me  whisper  another,  that  at 
the  Seven  Stars,  in  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  there  was  a  mademoiselle  com- 
pletely dressed,  just  come  from  Paris. 

*  I  was  in  the  utmost  impatience  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  service,  and  as 
s  rf.n  as  ever  it  was  over,  having  learnt  the 
milliner's  "  addresse,"  I  went  directly  to 
her  house  in  King-street,  but  was  told  that 
the  French  lady  was  at  a  person  of  quality's 
in  Pall-mall,  and  would  not  be  back  again 
until  very  late  that  night.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  renew  my  visit  very  early  this 
morning,  and  had  then  a  full  view  of  the 
dear  moppet  from  head  to  foot. 

1  You  cannot  imagine,  worthy  sir,  how 
ridiculously  I  find  we  have  been  trussed  up 
during  the  war,  and  how  infinitely  the 
French  dress  excels  curs. 

1  The  mantua  has  no  lead  in  the  sleeves, 
and  I  hope  we  are  not  lighter  than  the 
French  ladies,  so  as  to  want  that  kind  of 
ballast;  the  petticoat  has  no  whalebone,  but 
sits  with  an  air  altogether  gallant  and  dc- 
gavt;  the  coiffure  is  inexpressibly  pretty; 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  dress  has  a  thou- 
sand beauties  in  it,  which  I  would  not  have 
as  yet  made  too  public 

'  I  thought  fit,  however,  to  give  you  this 
notice,  that  you  may  not  be  surprised  at  my 
appearing  a  la  mode  de  Paris  on  the  next 
birth-night  I  am,  sir,  vour  humble  ser- 
vant, TERAMINTA.' 

Within  an  hour  after  I  had  read  this  let- 
ter, I  received  another  from  the  owner  of 
the  puppet. 

«Sir, — On  Saturday  last,  being  the  12th 
instant,  there  arrived  at  my  house  in  King- 
street,  Covcnt-Garden,  a  French  baby  for 
the  year  1712.  I  have  taken  the  utmost 
care  to  have  her  dressed  by  the  most  cele- 
brated tire-women  and  mantua-makers  in 
Paris,  and  do  not  find  that  I  have  any  rea- 
son to  be  sorry  for  the  expense  I  have  been 
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at  in  her  clothes  and  importation:  however, 
as  I  know  no  person  who  is  so  good  a  judge 
of  dress  as  yourself,  if  you  please  to  call  at 
my  house  in  your  way  to  the  city,  and  take 
a  view  of  her,  I  promise  to  amend  what- 
ever you  shall  disapprove  in  your  next 

Saper,  before  I  exhibit  her  as  a  pattern  to 
le  public    I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
;ulmirer,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

-  BETTY  CROSS-STITCH. 

As  I  am  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  reason 
for  the  service  of  my  countrywomen,  and 
had  much  rather  prevent  faults  than  find 
them,  I  went  last  night  to  the  house  of  the 
above-mentioned  Mrs,  Cross-Stitch.  As 
soon  as  I  entered,  the  maid  of  the  shop, 
who,  I  suppose,  was  prepared  for  my  com- 
ing, without  asking  me  any  questions,  in- 
troduced me  to  the  little  damsel,  and  ran 
away  to  call  her  mistress. 

The  puppet  was  dressed  in  a  cherry- 
coloured  gown  and  petticoat,  with  a  short 
working  apron  over  it,  which  discovered 
her  shape  to  the  most  advantage.  Her  hair 
was  cut  and  divided  very  prettily,  with 
several  ribands  stuck  up  and  down  in  it. 
The  milliner  assured  me,  that  her  com- 
plexion was  such  as  was  worn  by  all  the 
ladies  of  the  best  fashion  in  Pans.  Her 
head  was  extremely  high,  on  which  subject 
having  long  since  declared  my  sentiments, 
I  shall  say  nothing  more  to  it  at  present.  I 
was  also  offended  at  a  small  patch  she  wore 
on  her  breast,  which  I  cannot  suppose  is 
placed  there  with  any  good  design. 

Her  necklace  was  of  an  immoderate 
length,  being  tied  before  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  two  ends  hung  down  to  her  girdle; 
but  whether  these  supply  the  place  of  kiss- 
ing-strings  in  our  enemy's  country,  and 
whether  our  British  ladies  have  any  occa- 
sion for  them,  I  shall  leave  to  their  serious 
consideration. 

After  having  observed  the  particulars  of 
her  dress,  as  I  was  taking  a  view  of  it  alto- 
gether, the  shop-maid,  who  is  a  pert  wench, 
told  me  that  Mademoiselle  had  something 
wry  curious  in  the  tying  of  her  garters;  but 
as  1  pay  a  due  respect  even  to  a  pair  of 
sticks  when  they  are  under  petticoats,  I  did 
not  examine  into  that  particular.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  was  well  enough  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  this  gay  lady,  and  the  more 
so  because  she  was  not  talkative,  a  quality 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  rest  of  her 
countrv  women. 

As  1  was  taking  my  leave,  the  milliner 
farther  informed  me,  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  watch-maker,  who  was  her  neigh- 
bour, and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Powel,  she  had 
also  contrived  another  puppet,  which  by 
the  help  of  several  little  springs  to  be  wound 
up  within  it,  could  move  all  its  limbs,  and 
that  she  had  sent  it  over  to  her  correspon- 
dent in  Paris  to  be  taught  the  various  lean- 
ings and  bendings  of  the  head,  the  risings 
of  the  bosom,  the  courtesy  and  recovery, 
the  genteel  trip,  and  the  agreeable  jet,  as 


they  are  now  practised  at  the  court  of 
France. 

She  added,  that  she  hoped  she  might  de- 
pend upon  having  my  encouragement  as 
soon  as  it  arrived;  but  as  this  was  a  petition 
of  too  great  importance  to  be  answered  ex- 
tempore, I  left  her  without  a  reply,  and 
made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Will  Honey- 
comb's lodgings,  without  whose  advice  I 
never  communicate  any  thing  to  the  public 
of  this  nature.  X. 
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I  rather  chooac  a  low  and  ewping  style. 

«  Mr.  Spectator, — Sir, — Your  having 
done  considerable  services  in  this  great  city, 
by  rectifying  the  disorders  of  families,  arid 
several  wives  having  preferred  your  advice* 
and  directions  to  those  of  their  husbands, 
emboldens  me  to  apply  to  you  at  this  time. 
I  am  a  shop  keeper,  and  though  but  a  young- 
man,  I  find  by  experience  that  nothing  but 
the  utmost  diligence  both  of  husband  and 
wife  (among  trading  people)  can  keep  af- 
fairs in  any  tolerable  order.  My  wife  at  the 
beginning  of  our  establishment  showed  her- 
self very  assisting  to  me  in  my  business  as 
much  as  could  lie  in  her  way,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  was  with  her  inclination : 
but  of  late  she  has  got  acquainted  with  a 
school-man,  who  values  himself  for  his  great 
Know  ledge  in  the  Greek  tongue.  He  enter- 
tains her  frequently  in  the  shop  with  dis- 
courses of  the  beauties  and  excellences  of 
that  language;  and  repeats  to  her  several 
passages  out  of  the  Greek  poets,  wherein 
he  tells  her  there  is  unspeakable  harmony 
and  agreeable  sounds  that  all  other  lan- 
guages are  wholly  unacquainted  with.  He 
has' so  infatuated  her  with  his  jargon,  that 
instead  of  using  her  former  diligence  in  the 
shop,  she  now  neglects  the  affairs  of  the 
house,  and  is  wholly  taken  up  with  her 
tutor  in  learning  by  heart  scraps  of  Greek, 
which  she  vents  upon  all  occasions.  She 
told  me  some  davs  ago,  that  whereas  I  use 
some  Latin  inscriptions  in  my  shop,  she 
advised  mc  with  a  great  deal  of  concern  to 
have  them  changed  into  Greek;  it  being  a 
language  less  understood,  would  be  more 
conformable  to  the  mystery  of  my  profes- 
sion; that  our  good  friend  would  be  assisting 
to  us  in  this  work;  and  that  a  certain  faculty 
of  gentlemen  would  find  themselves  so  much 
obliged  to  me,  that  they  would  infallibly 
make  my  fortune.    In  short,  her  frequent 
importunities  upon  this,  and  other  imperti- 
nences of  the  like  nature,  make  me  very 
uneasy;  and  if  your  remonstrances  have  no 
more  effect  upon  her  than  mine,  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  ruin  myself  to  procure 
her  a  settlement  at  Oxford  with  her  tutor, 
for  she  is  already  too  mad  for  Bedlam. 
Now,  sir,  you  see  the  danger  my  family  ia 
exposed  to,  and  the  likelihood  of  my  wife's 
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becoming  both  troublesome  and  useless,  un- 
less her  reading  herself  in  your  paper  may 
make  her  reflect.  She  is  so  very  learned 
that  I  cannot  pretend  by  word  of  mouth  to 
argue  with  her.  She  laughed  out  at  your 
ending  a  paper  in  Greek,  and  said  it  was  a 
hint  to  women  of  literature,  and  very  civil 
not  to  translate  it  to  expose  them  to  the 
vulgar.  You  see  how  it  is  with,  sir,  your 
humble  servant' 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — If  you  have  that  hu- 
manity and  compassion  in  your  nature  that 

Eou  take  such  pains  to  make  one  think  you 
ave,  you  will  not  deny  your  advice  to  a 
distressed  damsel,  who  intends  to  be  de- 
termined by  your  judgment  in  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  her.  You  must  know 
then,  there  is  an  agreeable  young  fellow,  to 
whose  person,  wit  and  humour,  nobody 
makes  any  objection,  that  pretends  to  have 
!>een  long  in  love  with  me.  To  this  I  must 
;idd  (whether  it  proceeds  from  the  vanity 
t)f  my  nature,  or  the  seeming  sincerity  of 
my  lover,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say}  that  I 
verilv  believe  he  has  a  real  value  for  me; 
which,  if  true,  you  will  allow  may  justly 
augment  his  merit  with  his  mistress.  In 
short,  I  am  so  sensible  of  his  good  qualities, 
and  what  I  owe  to  his  passion,  that  I  think 
I  could  sooner  resolve  to  give  up  my  liberty 
to  him  than  any  body  else,  were  there  not 
an  objection  to  be  made  to  his  fortunes,  in 
regard  they  do  not  answer  the  utmost  mine 
may  expect,  and  arc  not  sufficient  to  secure 
me  from  undergoing  the  reproachful  phrase 
so  commonly  used,  "  that  she  has  played 
the  fooL."  Now  though  I  am  one  of  those 
few  who  heartily  despise  equipage,  dia- 
monds, and  a  coxcomb,  yet  since  such  op- 
posite notions  from  mine  prevail  in  the 
world,  even  amongst  the  best,  and  such  as 
arc  esteemed  the  most  prudent  people,  I 
cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  resolve  upon  in- 
curring the  censure  of  those  wise  folks, 
which  I  am  conscious  I  shall  do,  if  when  I 
enter  into  a  married  state,  I  discover  a 
thought  beyond  that  of  equalling,  if  not  ad- 
vancing my  fortunes.  Under  this  difficulty 
I  now  labour,  not  being  in  the  least  deter- 
mined whether  I  shall  oe  governed  by  the 
vain  world,  and  the  frequent  examples  I 
meet  with,  or  hearken  to  the  voice  of  my 
lover,  and  the  motions  I  find  in  my  heart  in 
favour  of  him.  Sir,  your  opinion  and  advice 
in  this  affair  is  the  only  thing  I  know  can 
turn  the  balance,  and  which  I  earnestly 
entreat  I  may  receive  soon;  for  until  I  have 
your  thoughts  upon  it,  I  am  engaged  not  to 
give  my  swain  a  final  discharge. 

4  Besides  the  particular  obligation  you  will 
lay  on  me,  by  giving  this  subject  room  in 
one  of  your  papers,  it  is  possible  it  may  be 
of  use  to  some  others  of  my  sex,  who  will 
be  as  grateful  for  the  favour  as,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  FLORINDA. 

« P.  S.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  mar- 
ried to  him  already,  but  pray  say  something 
to  justify  me,  * 
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'  Mr.  Spectator, — You  will  forgive  us 
professors  of  music  if  wc  make  a  second 
application  to  you,  in  order  to  promote  our 
dt  sign  of  exhibiting  entertainments  of  music 
in  York-buildings.  It  is  industriously  in- 
sinuated that  our  intention  is  to  destroy 
operas  in  general,  but  we  beg  of  you  to  in- 
sert this  plain  explanation  of  ourselves  in 
your  paper.  Our  purpose  is  only  to  improve 
bur  circumstances,  bv  improving  the  art 
which  we  profess.  We  see  it  utterly  de- 
stroyed at  present,  and  as  we  were  the 
persons  who  introduced  operas,  we  think  it 
a  groundless  imputation  tnat  wc  should  set 
up  against  the  opera  itself.  What  we  pre- 
tend to  assert  is,  that  the  songs  of  different 
authors  injudiciously  put  together,  and  a 
foreign  tone  and  manner  which  are  expected 
in  every  thing  now  performed  amongst  us, 
has  put  music  itself  to  a  stand;  insomuch 
that  the  cars  of  the  people  cannot  now  be 
entertained  with  any  thing  but  what  has  an 
impertinent  gaiety,  without  any  just  spirit, 
or  a  languishment  of  notes,  without  any 
passion  or  common  sense.  Wc  hope  those 
persons  of  sense  and  quality  who  have  done 
us  the  honour  to  subscribe,  will  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  patronage  towards  us,  and 
not  receive  impressions  that  patronising  us 
is  being  for  or  against  the  opera,  but  truly 
promoting  their  own  diversions  in  a  more 
just  and  elegant  manner  than  has  been 
hitherto  performed.  We  are,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servants, 

■  THOMAS  CLAYTON, 

•NICOLINO  HAYM, 

« CHARLES  DIEUPART. 

« There  will  be  no  performances  in  York- 
buildings  until  after  that  of  the  subscrip- 
tion. 1  T. 
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He  knows  what  bent  beftu  each  character. 

We  have  already  taken  a  general  survey 
of  the  fable  and  characters  in  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost  The  parts  which  remain  to  be 
considered,  according  to  Aristotle's  method, 
are  the  sentiments  and  the  language.  Be- 
fore I  enter  upon  the  first  of  these,  I  must 
advertise  my  reader,  that  it  is  my  design, 
as  soon  as  I  have  finished  my  general  reflec- 
tions on  these  four  several  heads  to  give 
particular  instances  out  of  the  poym  which 
is  now  before  us,  of  beauties  and  imperfec- 
tions which  may  be  observed  under  each  of 
them,  as  also  of  such  other  particulars  as 
may  not  properly  fall  under  any  of  them. 
This  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  that  the 
reader  may  not  judge  too  hastily  of  this 
piece  of  criticism,  or  look  upon  it  as  im- 
perfect, before  he  has  seen  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  it. 

The  sentiments  in  an  epic  poem  are  the 
thoughts  and  behaviour  which  the  author 
ascribes  to  the  persons  whom  he  introduces. 
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and  are  just  when  they  arc  conformable  to 
the  characters  of  the  several  persons.  The 
sentiments  have  likewise  ^  relation  to  things 
as  well  persons,  and  are  then  perfect  when 
they  are  such  as  arc  adapted  to  the  subject. 
I  f  in  either  of  these  cases  the  poet  endeavours 
to  argue  or  explain,  to  magnify  or  diminish, 
to  raise  love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or 
any  other  passion,  we  ought  to  consider 
whether  the  sentiments  he  makes  use  of 
are  proper  for  those  ends.  Homer  is  cen- 
sured bv  the  critics  for  his  defect  as  to  this 
particular  in  several  parts  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  though  at  the  same  time  those, 
who  have  treated  this  great  poet  with  can- 
dour, have  attributed  this  defect  to  the 
times  in,  which  he  lived.  It  was  the  fault 
of  the  age,  and  not  of  Homer,  if  there 
wants  that  delicacy  in  some  of  his  senti- 
ments, which  now  appears  in  the  works  of 
men  of  a  much  inferior  genius.  Besides, 
if  there  are  blemishes  in  any  particular 
thoughts,  there  is  an  infinite  beauty  in  the 
greatest  part  of  them.  In  short,  if  there 
are  many  poets  who  would  not  have  fallen 
into  the  meanness  of  some  of  his  sentiments, 
there  are  none  who  could  have  risen  up  to 
the  greatness  of  others.  Virgil  has  excel- 
led all  others  in  the  propriety  of  his  senti- 
ments. Milton  shines  likewise  very  much 
in  this  particular:  nor  must  we  omit  one 
consideration  which  adds  to  his  honour 
and  reputation.  Homer  and  Virgil  intro- 
duced persons  whose  characters  are  com- 
monly known  among  men,  and  such  as  are 
to  be  met  with  either  in  history,  or  in  or- 
dinary conversation.  Milton's  characters, 
most  "of  them,  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were 
to  be  formed  purely  by  his  own  invention. 
It  shows  a  greater  genius  in  Shakspcare  to 
have  drawn  his  Caliban,  than  his  Hotspur, 
or  Julius  Cxsar:  the  one  was  to  be  sup- 
plied out  of  his  own  imagination,  whereas 
the  other  might  have  been  formed  upon 
tradition,  history  and  observation.  It  was 
much  easier  therefore  for  Homer  to  find 
proper  sentiments  for  an  assembly  of  Gre- 
ri:m  rener  ils,  than  fur  Milton  to  diversify 
his  Infernal  council  with  proper  charac- 
ters, and  inspire  them  with  a  variety  of 
sentiments.  The  loves  of  Dido  and  /Eneas 
arc  only  copies  of  what  has  passed  between 
other  persons.  Adam  and  Eve,  before  the 
t  ill,  arc  a  different  species  from  that  of 
mankind,  who  are  descended  from  them; 
and  none  but  a  poet  of  the  most  unbounded 
invention,  and  the  most  exquisite  judgment, 
could  have  filled  their  conversation  and 
behaviour  with  so  many  apt  circumstances 
during  their  state  of  innocence. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  an  epic  poem  to 
be  filled  with  such  thoughts  as  arc  natural, 
unless  it  abound  also  with  such  as  are  sub- 
lime. Virgil  in  this  particular  falls  short 
of  Homer.  He  has  not  indeed  so  many 
thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar;  but  at 
the  same  time  has  not  so  many  thoughts 
that  arc  sublime  and  noble.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  Virgil  seldom  rises  into  very  aston- 


ishing sentiments,  where  he  is  not  fired 
by  the  Iliad.  He  every  where  charms 
and  pleases  us  by  the  force  of  "his  own 
genius;  but  seldom  elevates  and  transports 
us  where  he  does  not  fetch  his  hints  from 
Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his  dis- 
tinguishing excellence,  lies  in  the  sublimity 
of  his  thoughts.  There  are  others  of  the 
moderns  who  rival  him  in  every  other  part 
of  poetry;  but  in  the  greatness  <  f  his  senti- 
ments he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets  both 
modern  and  ancient,  Homer  only  excepted. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  imagination  of  man 
to  distend  itself  with  greater  ideas,  than 
those  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his 
first,  second,  and  sixth  books.  The  seventh, 
which  describes  the  creation  of  the  world, 
is  likewise  wonderfully  sublime,  though 
not  so  apt  to  stir  up  emotion  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  nor  consequently  so  perfect 
in  the  epic  way  of  writing,  because  it  is 
filled  with  less  action.  Let  the  judicious 
reader  compare  what  Longinus  has  ob- 
served on  several  passages  in  Homer,  and 
he  will  find  parallels  for  most  of  them  in 
the  Paradise  Lost. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  mav  infer, 
that  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  sentiments, 
the  natural  and  the  sublime,  which  are 
always  to  be  pursued  in  an  heroic  poem, 
there  are  also  two  kinds  of  thoin^hts  which 
arc  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  first  arc 
such  as  are  affected  and  unnatural;  the 
second  such  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  As 
for  the  first  kind  of  thoughts,  we  meet  with 
little  or  nothing  that  is  like  them  in  Virgil. 
He  has  none  of  those  trifling  points  ami 
puerilities  that  are  so  often  to  be  met  with 
in  Ovid,  none  of  the  epigrammatic  turns  of 
Lucan,  none  of  those  swelling  sentiments 
which  are  so  frequent  in  Statius  and  Clau- 
dian,  none  of  those  mixed  embellishments 
of  Tasso.  Everv  thing  is  just  and  natural. 
His  sentiments  show  that  he  had  a  perfect 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  that  he 
knew  everv  thing  which  was  the  most 
proper  to  affect  it 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in  some  places,  which  I 
may  hereafter  take  notice  of,  misrepresen- 
ted Virgil's  way  of  thinking  as  to  this  par- 
ticular, in  the  translation  he  has  given  us  of 
the  ^Eneid.  I  do  not  remember  that  Homer 
any  where  falls  into  the  faults  above-men- 
tioned, which  were  indeed  the  false  refine- 
ments of  later  ages.  Milton,  it  must  be 
confessed,  has  sometimes  erred  in  this  re- 
spect, as  I  shall  show  more  at  large  in  an- 
other paper;  though  considering  how  all 
the  poets  of  the  age  in  which  he  writ  were 
infected  with  this  wrong  way  of  thinking, 
he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  he  did  not 
give  more  into  it,  than  that  he  did  some- 
times comply  with  the  vicious  taste  which 
still  prevails  so  much  among  modern 
writers. 

But  since  several  thoughts  may  be  natu- 
ral which  are  low  and  grovelling,  an  epic 
poet  should  not  only  avoid  such  sentiments 
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as  are  unnatural  or  affected,  but  also  such 
as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  Homer  has  opened 
a  great  field  of  raillery  to  men  of  more 
delicacy  and  greatness  of  genius,  by  the 
homeliness  of  some  of  his  sentiments.  But 
as  I  have  before  said,  these  are  rather  to 
be  imputed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  to  which  I  may  also  add, 
of  that  in  which  he  described,  than  to  any 
imperfection  in  that  divine  poet  Zoilus, 
among  the  ancients,  and  Monsieur  Pcrrault, 
among  the  moderns  pushed  their  ridicule 
very  far  upon  him,  on  account  of  some 
such  sentiments.  There  is  no  blemish  to 
be  observed  in  Virgil  under  this  head,  and 
but  a  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  this  im- 
propriety of  thought  in  Homer,  and  at  the 
same  time  compare  it  with  an  instance  of 
the  same  nature,  both  in  Virgil  and  Milton. 
Sentiments  which  raise  laughter,  can  very 
seldom  be  admitted  with  any  decency  into 
an  heroic  poem,  whose  business  it  is  to  ex- 
cite passion  of  a  much  nobler  nature.  Ho- 
mer, however,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan 
and  Thersites,  in  his  story  of  Mars  and 
Venus  in  his  behaviour  of  Irus,  and  in 
other  passages,  has  been  observed  to  have 
lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and 
to  have  departed  from  that  serious  air 
which  seems  essential  to  the  magnificence 
of  an  epic  poem.  I  remember  but  one 
laugh  in  the  whole  j'Encid,  which  rises  in 
the  fifth  book,  upon  Monactes,  where  he  is 
represented  as  thrown  overboard,  and  dry- 
ing himself  upon  a  rock.  But  this  piece 
of  mirth  is  so  well-timed,  that  the  severest 
rritic  can  have  nothing  to  say  against  it; 
for  it  is  in  the  book  of  games  and  diversions 
where  the  reader's  mind  may  be  supposed 
sufficiently  relaxed  for  such  an  entertain- 
ment The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  in 
Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirits  are 
described  as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the 
success  of  their  new  invented  artillery. 
This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most 
exceptionable  in  the  whole  poem,  as  being 
nothing  else  but  a  string  of  puns  and  those 
too  very  indifferent  ones. 

 Satan  beheld  their  plight. 

And  lo  his  ma  tea  ihui  in  deri*ion  call'd  : 
•O  friends,  why  mine  not  on  those  victors  proud  T 
Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming,  and  u  In  n  we. 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  epen  front 
And  breast  (what  could  we  more?)  propounded 
term* 

Of  Qrmp—itien.  straight  they  changed  their  rtinds. 

FUm  •/.  and  into  strangf  vagaries  fell 

As  they  would  dance ;  yet  for  a  danoe  they  seem'd 

Somewhat  extravagant,  and  wild  ;  perhaps 

For  Joy  of  onVr'd  r>-ace ;  but  I  suppose 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  kemri. 

We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  runit. 

To  whom  thus  Helial  in  like  gamesome  mood : 
Tender,  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  wetfkt, 
Qf  hard  unUnU.  and  full  of  force  urg'd  home  ; 

n  .'i  ;i«  u.-  imetit  perceive  amused  them  an. 
And  ttumbUd  many;  who  receives  them  right. 
Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  understand; 
Not  tndmtotd,  this  gin  they  have  besides. 
They  show  us  when  our  foes  walk  nd  upright.' 

Thus  Uvy  niimng  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 

Stood  scoffing  

MUon  i  Par.  Ijttt,  U  ft.  I.  GOO,  k£. 
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To  please  the  great  is  not  the  smallest  praise. 

Creech. 

The  desire  of  pleasing  makes  a  man 
agreeable  or  unwelcome  to  those  with  whom 
he  converses,  according  to  the  motive  from 
which  that  inclination  appears  to  flow.  If 
your  concern  for  pleasing  others  arises 
from  an  innate  benevolence,  it  never  fails 
of  success;  if  from  a  vanity  to  exccU  its 
disappointment  is  no  less  certain.  What 
we  call  an  agreeable  man,  is  he  who  is  en- 
dowed with  the  natural  bent  to  do  accep- 
table things  from  a  delight  he  takes  in  them 
mcrclv  as  such;  and  the  affectation  of 
that  character  is  what  constitutes  a  fop. 
Under  these  leaders  one  may  draw  up  all 
those  who  may  make  up  any  manner  of 
figure,  except  in  dumb  show.  A  rational 
and  select  conversation  is  composed  of  per- 
sons, who  have  the  talent  of  pleasing  with 
delicacy  of  sentiments  flowing  from  habit- 
ual chastity  of  thought;  but  mixed  compa- 
ny is  frequently  made  up  of  pretenders  to 
mirth,  and  is  usually  pestered  with  con- 
strained, obscene,  and  painful  witticisms. 
Now  and  then  you  mav  meet  with  a  man 
so  exactly  formed  for  pleasing,  that  it  is  no 
matter  what  he  is  doing  or  saying,  that  is 
to  say,  that  there  need  be  no  manner  of 
importance  in  it,  to  make  him  gain  upon 
every  bodv  who  hears  or  beholds  him. 
This  felicity  is  not  the  gift  of  nature  only, 
but  must  be  attended  with  happy  circum- 
stances which  add  a  dignity  to  the  familiar 
behaviour  which  distinguishes  him  whom 
we  call  an  agreeable  man.  It  is  from  this 
that  every  body  loves  and  esteems  Polycar- 
pus.  He  is  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and 
the  gaiety  of  life,  but  has  passed  through 
very  conspicuous  scenes  in  it:  though  no 
soldier,  he  has  shared  the  danger,  and  ac- 
ted with  great  gallantry  and  generositv  on 
a  decisive  day  of  battle.  To  have  those 
qualities  which  only  make  other  men  con- 
spicuous in  the  world  as  it  were  supernu- 
merary to  him,  is  a  circumstance  which 
gives  weight  to  his  most  indifferent  actions; 
for  as  a  known  credit  is  ready  cash  to  a 
trader,  so  is  acknowledged  merit  imme- 
diate distinction,  and  serves  in  the  place 
of  equipage  to  a  gentleman.  This  renders 
Polycarpus  graceful  in  mirth,  important 
in  business,  and  regarded  with  love  in  every 
ordinary  occurrence.  But  not  to  dwell 
upon  characters  which  have  such  particu- 
lar recommendations  to  our  hearts,  let  us 
turn  our  thoughts  rather  to  the  methods 
of  pleasing  which  must  carry  men  through 
the  world  who  cannot  pretend  to  such  ad- 
vantages. Falling  in  with  the  particular 
humour  or  manner  of  one  above  you,  ab- 
stracted from  the  general  rules  of  good  be- 
haviour, is  the  life  of  a  slave.  A  parasite 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  meanest  servant, 
but  that  the  footman  hires  himself  for 
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bodily  labour,  subjected  to  go  and  come  at 
the  will  of  his  master,  but  the  other  gives 
up  his  very  soul:  he  is  prostituted  to  speak, 
and  professes  to  think  after  the  mode  of 
him  whom  he  courts.  This  servitude 
to  a  patron,  in  an  honest  nature,  would  be 
more  grievous  than  that  of  wearing  his 
livery;  therefore  we  will  speak  of  those 
methods  only  which  arc  worthy  and  inge- 
nuous. 

The  happy  talent  of  pleasing  either  tnose 
above  you  or  below  you,  seems  to  be  wholly* 
owing  to  the  opinion  they  have  of  your  sin- 
cerity. This  quality  is  to  attend  the  agree- 
able man  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life;  and 
I  think  there  need  no  more  be  said  in 
honour  of  it,  than  that  it  is  what  forces  the 
approbation  even  of  your  opponents.  The 
guilty  man  has  an  honour  for  the  judge 
who  with  justice  pronounces  against  him 
the  sentence  of  death  itself.  The  author 
of  the  sentence  at  the  head  of  this  paj>er, 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  human  lite,  and 
passed  his  own  in  company  the  most  agree- 
able that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Augustus 
lived  amongst  his  friends,  as  if  he  had  his 
fortune  to  make  in  his  own  court.  Candour 
and  affability,  accompanied  with  as  much 
power  as  ever  mortal  was  vested  with,  were 
what  made  him  in  the  utmost  manner 
agreeable  among  a  set  of  admirable  men, 
who  had  thoughts  too  high  for  ambition, 
and  views  too  large  to  be  gratified  by  what 
he  could  give  them  in  the  disposal  of  an  em- 
pire, without  the  pleasure  of  their  mutual 
conversation.  A  certain  unanimity  of  taste 
and  judgment,  which  is  natural  to  all  of 
the  same  order  of  the  species,  was  the  band 
of  this  society:  and  the  emperor  assumed 
no  figure  in  it,  but  what  he  thought  was  due 
from  his  private  talents  and  qualifications, 
as  they  contributed  to  advance  the  plea- 
sures and  sentiments  of  the  company. 

Cunning  people,  hypocrites,  all  who  arc 
but  half  virtuous,  or  half  wise,  arc  incapa- 
ble of  tasting  the  refined  pleasure  of  such 
an  equal  company  as  could  wholly  exclude 
the  regard  of  fortune  in  their  conversations. 
Horace,  in  the  discourse  from  whence  I 
take  the  hint  of  the  present  speculation, 
lays  down  excellent  rules  for  conduct  in 
conversation  with  men  of  power;  but  he 
speaks  with  an  air  of  one  who  had  no  need 
of  such  an  application  for  any  thing  which 
related  to  himself.  It  shows  he  understood 
what  it  was  to  be  a  skilful  courtier,  by  just 
admonitions  against  importunity,  and  show- 
ing how  forcible  it  was  to  speak  modestly 
of  your  own  wants.  There  is  indeed  some- 
thing so  shameless  in  taking  all  opportuni- 
ties to  speak  of  your  own  affairs,  that  he  who 
is  guilty  of  it  towards  him  on  whom  he  de- 
pends, fares  like  the  beggar  who  exposes 
his  sores,  which,  instead  of  moving  com- 
passion, makes  the  man  he  begs  of  turn 
away  from  the  object 

I  cannot  tell  what  is  become  of  him,  but 
I  remember  about  sixteen  years  ago  an 
honest  fellow,  who  so  justly  understood  how 


disagreeable  the  mention  or  appearance  at 
his  wants  would  make  him,  that  I  have 
often  reflected  upon  him  as  a  counterpart 
of  Irus,  whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned. 
This  man,  whom  I  have  missed  for  some 
years  in  my  walks,  and  have  heard  was 
some  way  employed  about  the  army,  made 
it  a  maxim,  that  good  wigs,  delicate  linen, 
and  a  cheerful  air,  were  to  a  poor  depend- 
ent the  same  that  working  tools  arc  to  a 
poor  artificer.  It  was  no  small  entertain- 
ment to  me,  who  knew  his  circumstances, 
to  see  him,  who  had  fasted  two  days,  attri- 
bute the  thinness  they  told  him  oif,  to  the 
violence  of  some  gallantries  he  had  lately 
been  guilty  of.  The  skilful  dissembler  car- 
ried on  this  with  the  utmost  address;  and 
if  any  suspected  his  affairs  were  narrow,  it 
was  attributed  to  indulging  himself  in  some 
fashionable  vice  rather  than  an  irreproach- 
able poverty,  which  saved  his  credit  with 
those  on  whom  he  depended 

The  main  art  is  to  be  as  little  trouble- 
some as  you  can,  and  make  all  you  hope  for 
come  rather  as  a  favour  from  your  patron 
than  claim  from  you.  But  I  am  here  prat- 
ing of  what  is  the  method  of  pleasing  so  as 
to  succeed  in  the  world,  when  there  are 
crowds,  who  have,  in  city,  town  court,  and 
country,  arrived  at  considerable  acquisi- 
tions, and  yet  seem  incapable  of  acting  in 
any  constant  tenor  of  life,  but  have  gone  on 
from  one  successful  error  to  another:  there- 
fore I  think  I  may  shorten  this  inquiry  after 
the  method  of  pleasing;  and  as  the  old  beau 
said  to  his  son,  once  for  all,  «  Pray,  Jack, 
be  a  fine  gentleman;*  so  may  I  to  mv 
reader,  abridge  my  introductions,  and  finish 
the  art  of  pleasing  in  a  word,  '  Be  rich.* 

T. 
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Having  already  given  an  account  of  the 
dissection  of  a  beau's  head,  with  the  scre- 
ral  discoveries  made  on  that  occasion,  I 
shall  here,  according  to  my  promise,  enter 
upon  the  dissection  of  a  coquette's  heart , 
and  communicate  to  the  public  such  parti- 
culars as  we  observed  in  that  curious  piece 
of  anatomy. 

I  should  perhaps  have  waived  this  un- 
dertaking, had  I  not  been  put  in  mind  ot 
my  promise  by  several  of  my  unknowu 
correspondents,  who  are  very  importunate 
with  me  to  make  an  example  of  the  co- 

Juette,  as  X  have  already  done  of  the  beau, 
t  is  therefore  in  compfiance  with  the  re- 
quest of  friends,  that  I  have  looked  over 
the  minutes  of  my  former  dream,  in  order 
to  fjive  the  public  an  exact  relation  of  it, 
which  I  shall  enter  upon  without  farther 
preface. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this 
visionary  dissection,  told  us,  that  there  was 
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nothing  in  his  art  more  difficult  than  to  lay 
open  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by  reason  of 
the  many  labyrinths  and  recesses  which 
arc  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  desired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  the 
pericardium,  or  outward  case  of  the  heart, 
which  we  did  very  attentively;  and  by  the 
help  of  our  glasses  discerned  in  it  millions 
of  little  scars,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  points  of  innumerable 
darts  and  arrows,  that  from  time  to  time 
had  glanced  upon  the  outward  coat;  though 
we  could  not  discover  the  smallest  orifice, 
by  which  any  of  them  had  entered  and 
pierced  the  inward  substance. 

Every  smattcrer  in  anatomy  knows  that 
this  pericardium,  or  case  of  the  heart,  con- 
tains in  it  a  thin  reddish  liquor,  supposed  to 
be  bred  from  the  vapours  which  exhale  out 
of  the  heart,  and,  being  stopped  here,  are 
condensed  into  this  watery  substance.  Upon 
examining  this  liquor,  we  found  that  it  had 
in  it  all  the  qualities  of  that  spirit  which  is 
made  use  of  in  the  thermometer,  to  show 
the  change  of  weather. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one 
of  the  company  assured  us  he  himself  had 
made  with  this  liquor,  which  he  found  in 
great  quantity  about  the  heart  of  a  coquette 
whom  he  had  formerly  dissected.  He  af- 
firmed to  us,  that  he  had  actually  enclosed 
it  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the  manner  of 
a  weather-glass;  but  that  instead  of  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  variations  of  the  at- 
mosphere, it  showed  him  the  quality  of 
those  persons  who  entered  the  room  where 
it  stood.  He  affirmed  also  that  it  rose  at  the 
approach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an  em- 
broidered coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves; 
and  that  it  fell  as  soon  as  an  ill-shaped  pe- 
riwig, a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  un- 
fashionable coat  came  into  his  house.  Nay, 
he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assure  us,  that 
upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by 
it,  the  liquor  mounted  very  sensibly,  and 
immediately  sunk  again  upon  his  looking 
serious.  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew 
very  well  by  this  invention,  whenever  he 
had  a  man  of  sense,  or  a  coxcomb  in  his 
room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium, 
or  case,  and  liquor  above-mentioned,  we 
came  to  the  heart  itself.  The  outward 
surface  of  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and 
the  mucro,  or  point,  so  very  cold  withal, 
that  upon  endeavouring  to  take  hold  if  it, 
it  glided  through  the  fingers  like  a  smooth 
piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twisted  in 
a  more  intricate  and  perplexed  manner 
than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts; 
insomuch  that  the  whole  heart  was  wound 
jp  together  in  a  Gordian  knot,  and  must 
have  nad  very  irregular  and  unequal  mo- 
tions, while  it  was  employed  in  its  vital 
functions. 

One  thing  we  thought  very  observable, 
namely,  that  upon  examining  all  the  ves- 


sels which  came  into  it,  or  issued  out  of  it, 
we  could  not  discover  any  communication 
that  it  had  with  the  tongue. 

We  could  not  but  take  notice  likewise, 
that  several  of  those  little  nerves  in  the 
heart  which  are  affected  by  the  sentiments 
of  love,  hatred,  and  other  passions,  did  not 
descend  to  this  before  us  from  the  brain, 
but  from  the  muscles  which  lie  about  the 
eye. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I 
found  it  to  be  extremely  light,  and  conse- 

3uently  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not  won- 
er  at,  when,  upon  looking  into  the  inside 
of  it,  I  saw  multitudes  of  cells  and  cavities 
running  one  within  another,  as  our  histo- 
rians describe  the  apartments  of  Rosa- 
mond's bower.  Several  of  these  little  hol- 
lows were  stuffed  with  innumerable  sorts 
of  trifles,  which  I  shall  forbear  giving  any 
particular  account  of,  and  shall  therefore 
only  take  notice  of  what  lay  first  and  up- 
permost; which,  upon  our  unfolding  it,  and 
applying  our  microscopes  to  it,  appeared  to 
be  a  flame-coloured  hood. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lady  of  this 
heart,  when  living,  received  the  addresses 
of  several  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did 
not  only  give  each  of  them  encouragement, 
but  made  every  one  she  conversed  with  be- 
lieve that  she  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of 
kindness;  for  which  reason  we  expected  to 
have  seen  the  impressions  of  multitudes  of 
faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  foldings 
of  the  heart;  but  to  our  great  surprise  not  a 
single  print  of  this  nature  discovered  itself 
until  we  came  into  the  very  core  and  centre 
of  it.  We  there  observed  a  little  figure, 
which,  upon  applying  our  glasses  to  it,  ap- 
peared dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  manner. 
The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I 
thought  I  had  seen  the  face  before,  but 
could  not  possibly  recollect  either  the  place 
or  time;  when  at  length,  one  of  the  com- 
pany, who  had  examined  this  figure  more 
nicely  than  the  rest,  showed  us  plainly  by 
the  make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns 
of  its  features,  that  the  little  idol  which 
was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
heart  was  the  deceased  beau,  whose  head  I 
gave  some  account  of  in  my  last  Tuesday's 
paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection, 
we  resolved  to  make  an  experiment  of  the 
heart,  not  being  able  to  determine  among 
ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which 
differed  in  so  many  particulars  from  that 
of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Accordingly 
we  laid  it  in  a  pan  of  burning  coals  when 
we  observed  in  it  a  certain  salamandrine 
quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  con- 
sumed, or  so  much  as  singed. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phx- 
nomcnon,  and  standing  round  the  heart  in  a 
circle,  it  gave  a  most  prodigious  sigh,  or 
rather  crack,  and  dispersed  all  at  once  in 
smoke  and  vapour.  This  imaginary  noise, 
which  me  thought  was  louder  than  the 
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burst  of  a  cannon,  produced  such  a  violent 
shake  in  my  brain,  that  it  dissipated  the 
fumes  of  sleep,  and  left  roe  in  an  instant 
broad  awake.  L. 
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It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  every  man 
is  full  of  complaints,  and  constantly  utter- 
ing sentences  against  the  fickleness  of  for- 
tune, when  people  generally  bring  upon 
themselves  all  the  calamities  they  fall  into, 
and  arc  constantly  heaping  up  matter  for 
their  own  sorrow  and  disappointment  That 
which  produces  the  greatest  part  of  the  de- 
lusions of  mankind,  is  a  false  hope  which  peo- 
ple indulge  with  so  sanguine  a  flattery  to 
themselves,  that  their  hearts  are  bent  upon 
fantastical  advantages  which  they  had  no 
reason  to  believe  should  ever  have  arrived 
to  them.  By  this  unjust  measure  of  calcu- 
lating their  happiness,  they  often  mourn 
with  real  affliction  for  imaginary  losses. 
When  I  am  talking  of  this  unhappy  way  of 
accounting  for  ourselves,  I  cannot  but  re- 
flect upon  a  particular  set  of  people,  who, 
in  their  own  favour,  resolve  every  thing 
that  is  possible  into  what  is  probable,  and 
then  reckon  on  that  probability  as  on  what 
must  certainly  happen.  Will  Honeycomb, 
upon  my  observing  his  looking  on  a  lady 
with  some  particular  attention,  gave  me  an 
account  of  the  great  distresses  which  had 
laid  waste  her  very  fine  face,  and  had 
given  an  air  of  melancholy  to  a  very  agree- 
able person.  That  lady,  and  a  couple  of 
sisters  of  hers,  were,  said  Will,  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  greatest  fortunes  about  town; 
but  without  having  any  loss,  by  bad  tenants, 
by  bad  securities,  or  any  damage  by  sea  or 
land,  are  reduced  to  very  narrow  circum- 
stances. They  were  at  that  time  the  most 
inaccessible  haughty  beauties  in  town;  and 
their  pretensions  to  take  upon  them  at  that 
unmerciful  rate,  were  raised  upon  the  fol- 
lowing scheme,  according  to  which  all  their 
lovers  were  answered. 

'  Our  father  is  a  youngish  man,  but  then 
our  mother  is  somewhat  older,  and  not 
likely  to  have  any  children:  his  estate  be- 
ing 800/.  per  annum,  at  twenty  years  pur- 
chase, n  worth  16,000/.  Our  uncle,  who 
is  above  fifty,  has  400/.  per  annum,  which 
at  the  aforesaid  rate,  is  8,000/.  There  is  a 
widow  aunt,  who  has  10,000/.  at  her  own 
disposal,  left  by  her  husband,  and  an  old 
maiden  aunt,  who  has  6,000/.  Then  our 
father's  mother  has  900/.  per  annum,  which 
is  worth  18,000/.  and  1,000/.  each  of  us  has 
of  our  own,  which  cannot  be  taken  from 
us.    These  summed  up  together  stand 


Father's 
Uncle's 


800 

400 
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£16,000 
8,000 


ws  -  -  -  r^Sooi  i6'°°° 

Grandmother's  -  900  18,000 
Own   1000  each,  3,000 

Total,  -  -  -  61,000 

This  equally  divided  between  us  three, 
amounts  to  20,000/.  each :  an  allowance 
being  given  for  enlargement  upon  common 
fame,  we  may  lawfully  pass  for  30,000/. 
fortunes.' 

In  prospect  of  this,  and  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  personal  merit,  every  one  was 
contemptible  in  their  eyes,  and  they  re- 
fused those  offers  which  had  been  frequently 
made  them.  But  mark  the  end.  The  mother 
dies,  the  father  is  married  again,  and  has 
a  son;  on  him  was  entailed  the  father's, 
uncle's,  and  grandmother's  estate.  This 
cut  off 42,000/.  The  maiden  aunt  married  a 
tall  Irishman,  and  with  her  went  the  6,000/. 
The  widow  died,  and  left  but  enough  to 
pay  her  debts  and  bury  her;  so  that  there 
remained  for  these  three  girls  but  their 
own  1,000/.  They  had  by  this  time  passed 
their  prime,  and  got  on  the  wrong  side  of 
thirty;  and  must  pass  the  remainder  of 
their  days  upbraiding  mankind  that  they 
mind  nothing  but  money,  and  bewailing 
that  virtue,  sense,  and  modesty,  are  had  at 
present  in  no  manner  of  estimation. 

I  mention  this  case  of  ladies  before  any 
other,  because  it  is  the  most  irreparable; 
for  though  youth  is  the  time  least  capable 
of  reflection,  it  is  in  that  sex  the  only  sea- 
son in  which  they  can  advance  their  for- 
tunes. But  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
men,  we  see  such  crowds  unhappy,  from 
no  other  reason  but  an  ill-grounded  hope, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  they  rather 
deserve,  our  pity  or  contempt  It  is  not 
unpleasant  to  see  a  fellow,  grown  old  in 
attendance,  and  after  having  passed  half  a 
life  in  servitude,  call  himself  the  unhap- 
piest  of  all  men,  and  pretend  to  be  disap- 
pointed^ because  a  courtier  broke  his  word. 
He  that  promises  himself  any  thing  but 
what  may  naturally  arise  from  his  own 

Sroperty  or  labour,  and  goes  beyond  the 
esire  of  possessing  above  two  parts  in 
three  even  of  that,  lays  up  for  himself  an 
increasing  heap  of  afflictions  and  disap- 
pointments. There  are  but  two  means  in 
the  world  of  gaining  by  other  men,  and 
these  are  by  being  either  agreeable  or  con- 
siderable. The  generality  of  mankind  do 
all  things  for  their  own  sakes;  and  when 
you  hope  any  thing  from  persons  above 
you,  if  you  cannot  say,  *  I  can  oc  thus  agree- 
able, or  thus  serviceable,'  it  is  ridiculous 
to  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  being  unfortu- 
nate when  they  leave  you;  you  were  inju- 
dicious in  hoping  for  any  other  than  to  be 
neglected  for  such  as  can  come  within 
these  descriptions  of  being  capable  to 
please,  or  serve  your  patron,  when  his 
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humour  or  interests  call  for  their  capacity 
cither  way. 

It  would  not,  mcthinks,  he  a  useless  com- 
parison between  the  condition  of  a  man  who 
shuns  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  of  one 
who  makes  it  his  business  to  pursue  them. 
Hope  in  the  recluse  makes  his  austerities 
comfortable,  while  the  luxurious  man  gains 
nothing  but  uneasiness  from  his  enjoyments. 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  happiness  of 
him  who  is  macerated  by  abstinence,  and 
him  who  is  surfeited  with  excess?  He  who 
resigns  the  world  has  no  temptation  to 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  anger,  but  is  in  con- 
stant possession  of  a  serene  mind:  he  who 
follows  the  pleasures  of  it,  which  arc  in 
their  very  nature  disappointing,  is  in  con- 
stant search  of  care,  solicitude,  remorse, 
and  confusion. 

'January  14,  1712. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  young  wo- 
man, and  have  my  fortune  to  make,  for 
which  reason  I  come  constantly  to  church 
to  hear  divine  service,  and  make  conquests: 
but  one  great  hindrance  in  this  my  design 
is,  that  our  clerk,  who  was  once  a  gardener, 
has  this  Christmas  so  over-decked  the 
church  with  greens,  that  he  has  quite 
spoiled  my  prospect;  insomuch  that  I  have 
scarce  seen  the  voung  baronet  I  dress  at 
these  three  weeks,  though  we  have  both 
been  very  constant  at  our  devotions,  and  do 
not  sit  above  three  pews  off.  The  church, 
as  it  is  now  equipped,  looks  more  like  a 
green-house  than  a  place  of  worship.  The 
middle  aisle  is  a  very  pretty  shady  walk, 
and  the  pews  look  like  so  many  arbours  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  pulpit  itself  has  such 
clusters  of  ivy,  holly,  and  rosemary  about 
H,  that  a  light  fellow  in  our  pew  took  occa- 
sion to  say,  that  the  congregation  heard  the 
word  out  of  atbush,  like  Moses.  Sir  An- 
thony Love's  pew  in  particular  is  so  well 
hedged,  that  all  my  batteries  have  no  effect. 
I  am  obliged  to  shoot  at  random  among  the 
boughs,  without  taking  any  manner  of  aim. 
Mr.  Spectator,  unless  you  will  give  orders 
for  removing  these  greens,  I  shall  grow  a 
very  awkward  creature  at  church,  and  soon 
have  little  else  to  do  there  but  to  say  my 
prayers.  I  am  in  haste,  dear  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

T.  ' JENNY  SIMPER.' 
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Luciak  rallies  the  philosophers  in  his 
time,  who  could  not  agree  whether  they 
should  admit  riches  into  the  number  of  real 
goods;  the  professors  of  the  severer  sects 
threw  them  quite  out,  while  others  as  re- 
solutely inserted  them. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  as  the  world 
grew  more  polite,  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the 


first  were  wholly  discarded;  and  I  do  not 
find  any  one  so  hardy  at  present  as  to  deny 
that  there  arc  verv  great  advantages  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune.  Indeed 
the  hest  and  wisest  of  men,  though  they 
may  possibly  despise  a  good  part  of  those 
things  which  the  world  calls  pleasures, 
can,  I  think,  hardly  be  insensible  of  that 
weight  and  dignitv  which  a  moderate  share 
of  wealth  adds  to  their  characters,  counsels, 
and  actions. 

We  find  it  is  a  general  complaint  in  pn>- 
fessions  and  trades,  that  the  richest  mem- 
bers of  them  are  chiefly  encouraged;  and 
this  is  falselv  imputed  to  the  ill-nature  cf 
mankind,  who  arc  bestowing  their  favours 
on  such  as  least  want  them.  Whereas,  if 
we  fairly  consider  their  proceedings  in  this 
case,  we  shall  find  them  founded  on  un- 
doubted reason:  since,  supposing  both  equal 
in  their  natural  integrity,  1  ought,  in  com- 
mon prudence,  to  fear  foul  play  from  an  in- 
digent person,  rather  than  from  one  whose 
circumstances  seem  to  have  placed  him 
above  the  bare  temptation  of  money. 

This  reason  also  makes  the  common- 
wealth regard  her  richest  subjects,  as  those 
who  are  most  concerned  for  ncr  quiet  and 
interest,  and  consequently  fittest  to  be  in- 
trusted with  her  highest  employments.  On 
the  contrary,  Catiline's  saying  to  those 
men  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  applied 
themselves  to  him,  and  of  whom  he  after- 
wards composed  his  army,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  hope  for  but  a  civil  war,  was 
too  true  not  to  make  the  impressions  he 
desired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  fear  but  that  what  I 
have  said  in  praise  of  money,  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  with  most  of  my  readers  to 
excuse  the  subject  of  my  present  paper, 
which  I  intend  as  an  essay  on  the  ways  to 
raise  a  man's  fortune,  or  the  art  of  growing 
rich. 

The  first  and  most  infallible  method  to- 
wards the  attaining  of  this  end  is  thrift. 
All  men  are  not  equally  qualified  for  getting 
money,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one 
alike  to  practice  this  virtue,  and  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  persons,  who,  if  they 
please  to  reflect  on  their  past  lives,  will  not 
find  that  had  they  saved  all  those  little 
sums  which  they  have  spent  unnecessarily, 
they  might  at  present  have  been  masters 
of  a  competent  fortune.  Diligence  justly 
claims  the  next  place  to  thrift.  I  find 
both  these  excellently  well  recommended 
to  common  use  in  the  three  following  Italian 
proverbs: 

Never  to  do  that  hv  proxy  which  you  ran  do  yourself. 
Never  defer  that  till  to  morrow  which  you  can  do  to-day 
Never  neglect  umall  mntters  and  eipenaea. 

A  third  instrument  of  growing  rich,  is 
method  in  business,  which,  as  well  as  the 
two  former,  is  also  attainable  by  persons  of 
the  meanest  capacities. 

The  famous  uc  Witt,  one  of  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
being  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  was  able  to 
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despatch  that  multitude  of  affairs  in  which  '  his  chin.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  by 
he  was  engaged?  replied,  that  his  whole  I  this  means  he  docs  not  only  maintain  him. 
art  consisted  in  doing  one  thing  at  once,  self  and  his  mother,  but  that  he  is  laying  up 


'  If,'  says  he,  '  I  have  any  necessary  des 
patches  to  make,  I  think  of  nothing  else 
until  those  are  finished:  if  any  domestic 
affairs  require  my  attention,  I  give  myself 
up  wholly  to  them  until  they  are  set  in 
order. ' 

In  short,  we  often  see  men  of  dull  and 
phlegmatic  tempers  arriving  to  great  es- 
tates, by  making  a  regular  and  orderly  dis- 
position of  their  business,  and  that  without 
it  the  greatest  parts  and  most  lively  imagi- 
nations rather  puzzle  their  affairs,  than 
bring  them  to  an  happy  issue. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  I  mav 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  every  man  of 
good  common  sense  mav,  if  he  pleases,  in 
his  particular  station  of  life,  most  certainly 
be  nch.  The  reason  why  we  sometimes  sec 
that  men  of  the  greatest  capacities  arc  not 
so,  is  either  because  they  despise  wealth  in 
comparison  of  something  else;  or  at  least 
are  not  content  to  be  getting  an  estate,  un- 
less they  may  do  it  in  their  own  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  enjoy  all  the  pleasures 
and  gratifications  of  life. 

But  besides  these  ordinary  forms  of  grow- 
ing rich,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is 
room  for  genius  as  well  in  this  as  in  all  other 
circumstances  of  life. 

Though  the  ways  of  getting  money  were 
long  since  very  numerous,  and  though  so 
many  new  ones  have  been  found  out  of  late 
years,  there  is  certainly  still  remaining  so 
large  a  field  for  invention,  that  a  man  of 
an  indifferent  head  might  easily  sit  down 
and  draw  up  such  a  plan  for  the  conduct 
and  support  of  his  life,  as  was  never  vet 
once  thought  of. 

We  daily  see  methods  put  in  practice  by 
hungry  and  ingenious  men,  which  demon- 
strate the  power  of  invention  in  this  par- 


money  every  day,  with  a  design,  if  the  war 
continues,  to  purchase  a  drum  at  least,  if 
not  a  pair  of  colours. 

I  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  the 
device  of  the  famous  Rabelais,  when  he 
was  at  a  great  distance  from  Paris,  and 
without  money  to  bear  his  expenses  thither. 
The  ingenious  author  being  thus  sharp-set, 
got  together  a  convenient  quantity  of  brick- 
dust,  and  having  disposed  of  it  into  se\eral 
papers,  writ  upon  one,  'Poison  for  mon- 
sieur;' upon  a  second,  1  Poison  for  the  dau- 
phin,' and  on  a  third,  *  Poison  for  the  king.' 
Having  made  a  provision  for  the  Roval 
family  of  France,  he  laid  his  papers  so  that 
his  landlord,  who  was  an  inquisitive  man, 
and  a  good  subject,  might  get  a  sight  of 
them. 

The  plot  succeeded  as  he  desired.  The 
host  gave  immediate  intelligence  to  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  secretary  pre- 
sently sent  down  a  special  messenger,  who 
brought  up  the  traitor  to  court,  and  pro- 
vided, him  at  the  king's  expense  with 
proper  accommodations,  on  the  road.  As 
soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  known  to  be 
the  celebrated  Rabelais,  and  his  powder 
upon  examination  being  found  very  inno- 
cent, the  jest  was  only  laughed  at;  for  which 
a  less  eminent  droll  would  have  been  sent 
to  the  galleys. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be 
still  varied  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which 
would  arise  such  branches  as  have  not  yet 
been  touched.  The  famous  Doily  is  still 
fresh  in  even'  one's  memory,  who  raised  a 
fortune  by  finding  out  materials  for  such 
stuffs  as  might  at  once  be  cheap  and  gen- 
teel. I  have  heard  it  affirmed,  that  had 
not  he  discovered  this  frugal  method  of 
gratify  ing  our  pride,  we  should  hardly  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  the  last  war. 

I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  commonwealth  in  general, 
but  as  the  most  natural  and  likely  method 
of  making  a  man's  fortune;  having  observed 
since  my  being  a  Spectator  in  the  world, 
greater  estates  got  about  'Change,  than  at 
Whitehall  or  Saint  James's.  I  believe  I 
may  also  add,  that  the  first  acquisitions  arc 
generally  attended  with  more  satisfaction, 
and  as  good  a  conscience. 

I  must  not  however  close  this  essay, 
without  observing  that  what  has  been  said 
is  only  intended  for  persons  in  the  common 
ways  of  thriving,  and  is  not  designed  for 
those  men  who  from  low  beginnings  push 
themselves  up  to  the  top  of  states,  and  the 
most  considerable  figures  in  life.  Mv 
engaged  him  in  a  quarrel,  and  obliged  him  maxim  of  saving  is  not  designed  for  such 


It  is  reported  of  Scaramouch,  the  first 
famous  Italian  comedian,  that  being  at  Paris 
and  in  great  want,  he  bethought  himself  of 
constantly  plying  near  the  door  of  a  noted 
perfumer  in  that  city,  and  when  any  one 
came  out  who  had  been  buying  snuff,  never 
failed  to  desire  a  taste  of  them :  when  he 
had  got  together  a  quantity  made  up  of 
several  different  sorts,  he  sold  it  again  at  a 
lower  rate  to  the  same  perfumer,  who  find- 
ing out  the  trick,  called  it  1  7 abac  de  mille 
Jlrur*,*  or 'Snuff  of  a  thousand  flowers.' 
The  story  farther  tells  us,  that  by  this 
means  he  got  a  very  comfortable  subsist- 
ence, until  making  too  much  haste  to  grow 
rich,  he  one  day  took  such  an  unreasonable 
pinch  out  of  the  box  of  a  Swiss  officer, 


is 


to  quit  this  ingenious  way  of  life. 

Nor  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice 
to  a  youth  of  my  own  country,  who,  though 
he  is  scarce  yet  twelve  years  old,  has  with 
great  industry  and  application  attained  to 
the  art  of  beating  the  granadicrs  march  on 


as  these,  since  nothing  is  more  usual  thar 
for  thrift  to  disappoint  the  ends  of  ambi- 
tion; it  being  almost  impossible  that  the 
mind  should  be  intent  upon  trifles,  while  it 
is  at  the  same  time  forming  some  great  de- 
sign. 
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I  may  therefore  compare  these  men  to  a 
great  poet,  who,  as  Longinus  says,  while  he 
is  full  of  the  most  magnificent  ideas,  is  not 
always  at  leisure  to  mind  the  little  beauties 
and  niceties  of  his  art. 

I  would,  however,  have  all  my  readers 
take  great  care  how  they  mistake  them- 
selves for  uncommon  geniuses,  and  men 
above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for  them 
to  be  deceived  in  this  particular.  X. 


No.  284.  ]    Friday,  Jan uary  25 ,  1 7 1 1  - 1 2. 

Postbabui  tamin  illorum  mca  w  na  lurio.* 

Vtrg.  Eel.  vii.  17. 

Their  mirth  to  share,  I  bid  my  bum  new  wait. 

An  affected  behaviour  is  without  ques- 
tion a  verv  great  charm;  but  under  the 
notion  of  being  unconstrained  and  disen- 
gaged, people  take  upon  them  to  be  uncon- 
cerned in  any  duty  of  life.  A  general  ne- 
gligence is  what  they  assume  upon  all 
occasions,  and  set  up  for  an  aversion  to  all 
manner  of  business  and  attention.  1 1  am 
the  carelessest  creature  in  the  world,  I 
have  certainly  the  worst  memory  of  any 
man  living,'  arc  frequent  expressions  in  the 
mouth  of  a  pretender  of  this  sort.  It  is  a 
professed  maxim  with  these  jK-oplc  never 
to  think;  there  is  something  so  solemn  in 
reflection,  they,  forsooth,  can  never  give 
themselves  time  for  such  a  wav  of  employ- 
ing themselves.  It  happens  often  that  this 
sort  of  man  is  heavy  enough  in  his  nature 
to  be  a  good  proficient  in  such  matters  as 
are  attainable  by  industry;  but  alas!  he  has 
such  an  ardent  desire  to  be  what  he  is  not, 
to  be  too  volatile,  to  have  the  faults  of  a 
person  of  spirit,  that  he  professes  himself 
the  most  unfit  man  living  for  any  manner 
of  application.  When  this  humour  enters 
into  the  head  of  a  female,  she  generally 
professes  sickness  upon  all  occasions,  and 
acts  all  things  with  an  indisposed  air.  She 
is  offended,  but  her  mind  is  too  lazy  to  raise 
her  to  anger,  therefore  she  lives  only  as 
actuated  by  a  violent  spleen,  and  gentle 
scorn.  She  has  hardly  curiosity  to  listen 
to  scandal  of  her  acquaintance,  and  has 
never  attention  enough  to  hear  them  com- 
mended. This  affectation  in  both  sexes 
makes  them  vain  of  being  useless,  and  take 
a  certain  pride  in  their  insignificancy. 

Opposite  to  this  folly  is  another  no  less 
unreasonable,  and  that  is  the  •impertinence 
of  being  always  in  a  hurry.'  There  arc 
those  who  visit  ladies  and  l>eg  pardon, 
before  thev  are  well  seated  in  their  chairs, 
that  they  just  called  in,  but  arc  obliged  to 
attend  business  of  importance  elsewhere 
the  very  next  moment.  Thus  they  run 
from  place  to  plare,  professing  that  they 
are  obliged  to  be  still  in  another  company 
than  that  which  they  are  in.  These  per- 
sons who  are  just  a  going  somewhere  else 

•  The  motto  originally  pn-fixed  to  thi«  parwr  wan. 
'  9rr*UA  not  nrrcrt  tnrrtia  —\U>t  '  whirli  t*  now  that 
«f  No  54. 
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should  never  be  detained:  let  all  the  world 
•allow  that  business  is  to  be  minded,  and 
their  affairs  will  be  at  an  end.  Their 
vanity  is  to  be  importuned,  and  compliance 
with  their  multiplicity  of  affairs  would  ef- 
fectually despatch  them.  The  travelling 
ladies,  who  have  half  the  town  to  see  in  an 
afternoon,  may  be  pardoned  for  being  in  a  , 
constant  hurry;  but  it  is  inexcusable  in  men 
to  come  where  they  have  no  business,  to 
profess  they  absent  themselves  where  they 
nave.  It  has  been  remarked  by  some  nice 
observers  and  critics,  that  there  is  nothing 
discovers  the  true  temper  of  a  person  so 
much  as  his  letters.  I  have  by  me  two 
epistles,  which  arc  written  by  two  people 
of  the  different  humours  above  mentioned. 
It  is  wonderful  that  a  man  cannot  observe 
upon  himself,  when  he  sits  down  to  write, 
but  that  he  will  gravely  commit  himself  to 
paper  the  same  man  that  he  is  in  the  free- 
dom of  conversation.  I  have  hardly  seen 
a  line  from  any  of  these  gentlemen  but 
spoke  them  as  absent  from  what  they  were 
doing,  as  they  profess  they  are  when  they 
come  into  company.  For'thc  folly  is,  that 
they  have  persuaded  themselves  they  really 
arc  busy.  Thus  their  whole  time  is  spent 
in  suspense  of  the  prcscnt  moment  to  the 
next,«und  then  from  the  next  to  the  suc- 
ceeding, which,  to  the  end  of  life,  is  to  pass 
away  with  pretence  to  many  things,  and 
execution  of  notliing. 

•Sir, — The  post  is  just  going  out,  and  I 
have  many  other  letters  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  write  this  evening,  but  I  could 
not  omit  making  my  compliments  to  you 
for  your  civilities  to  me  when  I  was  last  in 
town.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  so  full  of 
business,  that  I  cannot  tell  you  a  thousand 
things  which  I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  must 
desire  you  to  communicate  the  contents  of 
this  to  no  one  living;  but  believe  me  to  be, 
with  the  greatest  fidelity,  sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

•STEPHEN  COURIER.' 

'Madam, — I  hate  writing,  of  all  things 
in  the  world;  however,  though  I  have  drank 
the  waters,  ami  am  told  1  ought  not  to  use 
my  eyes  so  much,  I  cannot  forbear  writing 
to  you,  to  tell  vou  I  have  been  to  the  last 
degree  hipped  since  I  saw  you.  How  could 
you  entertain  such  a  thought,  as  that  I 
should  hear  of  that  silly  fellow  with  pa- 
tience? Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  no- 
thing in  it;  and  vou  may  believe  it  when  so 
lazy  a  creature  as  I  am  undergo  the  pains 
to  assure  vou  of  it,  by  taking  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  in  my  hand.  Forgive  this;  you  know  I 
shall  not  often  offend  in  this  kind.  I  am 
very  much  vour  servant, 

'    'BRIDGET  E1THERDOWN.' 

« The  fellow  is  of  your  country;  pr'ythcc 
send  me  word,  however,  whether  he  has  so 
great  an  estate.* 

•Jan.  24,  1713. 
•Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  clerk  of  the 
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parish  from  whence  Mrs.  Simper  sends  her 
complaint,  in  your  Spectator  of  Wednesday 
last    1  must  beg  of  you  to  publish  this  as 
a  public  admonition  to  the  aforesaid  Mrs. 
Simper,  otherwise  all  my  honest  care  in 
the  disposition  of  the  preens  in  the  church 
will  have  no  effect:  I  snail  therefore,  with 
your  leave,  lay  before  you  the  whole  mat- 
ter.   I  was  formerly,  as  she  charges  me, 
for  several  years  a  gardener  in  the  county 
of  Kent:  but  I  must  absolutely  deny  that  it 
is  out  of  any  affection  I  retain  for  my  old 
employment  that  I  have  placed  my  greens 
so  liberally  about  the  church,  but  out  of  a 
particular  spleen  I  conceived  against  Mrs. 
Simper  (and  others  of  the  same  sisterhood) 
some  time  ago.    As  to  herself,  I  had  one 
day  set  the  hundredth  psalm,  and  was  sing- 
ing the  first  line  in  order  to  put  the  congre- 
gation into  the  tune;  she  was  all  the  while 
courtesving  to  Sir  Anthony  in  so  affected 
and  indecent  a  manner,  that  the  indigna- 
tion I  conceived  at  it  made  me  forget  my- 
self so  far,  as  from  the  tunc  of  that  psalm 
to  wander  into  Southwell  tunc,  and  from 
thence  into  Windsor  tune,  still  unable  to  re- 
cover myself,  until  1  had  with  the  utmost 
confusion  set  a  new  one.  Nay,  I  have  often 
seen  her  rise  up  and  smile,  and  courtesy  to 
one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church  in  the 
midst  of  a  Gloria  Patri;  and  when  1  have 
spoken  the  assent  to  a  prayer  with  a  long 
Amen,  uttered  with  decent  gravity,  she  has 
been  rolling  her  eyes  around  about  in  such 
a  manner,  as  plainly  showed,  however  she 
was  moved,  it  was  not  towards  a  heavenly 
object    In  fine,  she  extended  her  con- 
quests so  far  over  the  males,  and  rated 
such  envy  in  the  females,  that  what  be- 
tween love  of  those,  and  the  jealousy  of 
these,  I  was  almost  the  only  person  that 
looked  in  a  prayer-book  all  church-time. 
I  had  several  projects  in  my  head  to  put  a 
lisp  to  this  growing  mischief;  but  as  I  have 
long  lived  in  Kent,  and  there  often  heard 
how  the  Kentish  men  evaded  the  conquer- 
or, by  carrying  green  boughs  over  their 
heads,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  practising  this 
device  against  Mrs.  Simper.    I  find  I  ha\  e 
preserved  many  young  men  from  her  eye- 
shot by  this  means,  therefore  humbly  pray 
the  boughs  may  be  fixed,  until  she  shall 
give  security  for  her  peaceable  intentions. 
Your  humbfe  servant, 
T.       'FRANCIS  STERNHOLD.' 


No.  285.]  Saturday,  January  26,  1711-12. 

Ne,  qiiicunquc  Dunn,  quicunqoe  adhibebitur  hero*, 
Regali  conspectus  in  auro  nnper  et  ostro, 
Minn  i  in  obacuras  humili  scrmone  tabernaa: 
Aut,  dutn  vital  huniiau,  nu  beset  inania  captct. 

lL>r.  jjrt  Psst  vct.  237. 

Rat  then  lory  did  not  wrong  themselves  ao  much. 

To  make  a  god.  a  hero,  or  a  king. 

(Htnpt  olfhia  golden  crown,  and  purple  robe) 

Descend  to  •  mechanic  dialect ; 

Nor  (to  avoid  such  meanneaa)  aoaring  bigb, 

With  empty  aound.  and  airy  notions,  fly. 

■MMM 


Having  already  treated  of  the  fable,  the 
characters,  and  sentiments  in  the  Paradise 
Lost,  we  are  in  the  last  place  to  consider 
the  language;  and  as  the  learned  world  is 
very  much  divided  upon  Milton  as  to  this 
point,  I  hope  they  will  excuse  me  if  I  ap- 
pear particular  in  any  of  my  opinions,  and 
incline  to  those  who  judge  the  most  advai»- 
tageously  of  the  author. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  language  of  an 
heroic  poem  should  be  both  perspicu 
and  subiimr:  In  proportion  as  either  of 
these  two  qualities  are  wanting,  the  lan- 
guage is  imperfect.  Perspicuity  is  the 
first  and  most  necessary  qualification;  inso- 
much that  a  good-natured  reader  some- 
times overlooks  a  little  slip  even  in  the 
grammar  or  syntax,  where  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  mistake  the  poet's  sense.  Of 
this  kind  is  that  passage  in  Milton,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  Satan: 


•  Rod  and  hi*  Ron  except, 


Created  tbing  nought  valu'd  he  nor  ahunn'd : 

and  that  in  which  he  describes  Adam  and 

Eve: 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  horn 
Ilia  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  these 
passages,  according  to  the  natural  syntax, 
the  divine  persons  mentioned  in  the  first 
line  arc  represented  as  created  beings;  and 
that,  in  the  other,  Adam  and  Eve  are  con- 
founded with  their  sons  and  daughters. 
Such  little  blemishes  as  these,  when  the 
thought  is  great  and  natural,  we  should 
with  Horace,  impute  to  a  pardonable  in- 
advertency, or  to  the  weakness  of  human 
n  iturc,  which  cannot  attend  toeach  minute 
particular,  and  give  the  last  finishing  to 
every  circumstance  in  so  long  a  work.  The 
ancient  critics  therefore,  who  were  actua- 
ted by  a  spirit  of  candour,  rather  than  that 
of  cavilling,  invented  certain  figures  of 
speech,  on  purposes  to  palliate  little  errors 
of  this  nature  in  the  writings  of  those  au- 
thors who  had  so  many  greater  beauties  to 
atone  for  them. 

If  clearness  and  perspicuity  were  only 
to  be  consulted,  the  poet  would  have  no- 
thing else  to  do  but  to  clothe  his  thoughts 
in  the  most  plain  and  natural  expressions. 
But  since  it  often  happens  that  the  most  ob- 
vious phrases,  and  those  which  arc  used  in 
ordinary  conversation,  become  too  familiar 
to  the  ear,  and  contract  a  kind  of  meanness 
by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  the  vul- 
gar; a  poet  should  take  particular  care 
to  guard  himself  against  idiomatic  w.n  s  t 
speaking.  Ovid  and  Lucan  have  many 
poornesses  of  expression  upon  this  account, 
as  taking  up  with  the  first  phrases  that  of- 
fered, without  putting  themselves  to  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  such  as  would  mx 
only  have  been  natural,  but  also  elevated 
ana  sublime.  Milton  has  but  few  failings 
in  this  kind,  of  which,  however,  you  may 
meet  with  some  instances,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passages: 
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and  Idlott,  eremites  and  friars, 
White,  block,  and  fray,  with  all  trumpery, 

Here  pilgrims  roam  

A  while  discourse  they  hold. 
No  fear  leat  dinner  cool;  when  thus  began 
Our  author - 
fafli 


Who  of  all  ngf<t  to 

The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will 
My  head,  ill  tare  our  ancestor  ' 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam 

The  great  masters  in  composition  know- 
very  well  that  many  an  elegant  phrase  be- 
comes improper  for  a  poet  or  an  orator, 
when  it  has  been  debased  by  common  use. 
For  this  reason  the  works  of  ancient  au- 
thors, which  are  written  in  dead  languages, 
have  a  f»reat  advantage  over  those  which 
are  written  in  languages  that  are  now 
spoken.  Were  there  any  mean  phrases 
or  idioms  in  Virgil  or  Homer,  they  would 
not  shock  the  ear  of  the  most  delicate 
modern  reader,  so  much  as  they  would 
have  done  that  of  an  old  Greek  or  Ro- 
man, because  we  never  hear  them  pro- 
nounced in  our  streets,  or  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. 

It  is  not  therefore  sufficient,  that  the 
language  of  an  epic  poem  be  perspicuous, 
unless  it  be  also  sublime.  To  this  end  it 
ought  to  deviate  from  the  common  forms 
and  ordinary  phrases  of  speech.  The  judg- 
ment of  a  poet  very  much  discovers  itself 
in  shunning  the  common  roads  of  expres- 
sion, without  falling  into  such  ways  of  speech 
as  may  seem  stiff  and  unnatural:  he  must 
not  iwell  into  a  false  sublime,  byjiendea- 
vouring~~to  avoKTThe"  other  extreme. 
Among  the  Greeks,  iEschylus,  and  some- 
times Sophocles,  were  guilty  of  this  fault; 
among  the  Latins,  Claudian  and  Statius; 
and  among  our  own  countrymen,  Shak- 
speare  ana  Lee.  In  these  authors  the 
affectation  of  greatness  often  hurts  the 
perspicuity  of  tne  style,  as  in  many  others 
the  endeavour  after  perspicuity  prejudices 


Aristotle  has  observed,  that  the  idiomatic 
style  may  be  avoided,  and  the  sublime 
formed  by  the  following  methods."  First, 
bv  the  use  of  metaphors;  such  are  those  of 
Milton. 


Imparadia'd  in  one  another's 
-And  in  his  band  a  reed 


vine  tipt  with  fire, 
eloda  now  calv'd- 


In  these,  and  innumerable  other  in- 
stances, the  metaphors  are  very  bold  but 
just :  I  must  however  observe,  that  the  meta- 
phors are  not  sq  thick  sown  in  Milton, 
which  always  savours  too  much  of  wit: 
that  they  never  clash  with  one  another, 
which,  as  Aristotle  observes,  turns  a  sen- 
tence into  a  kind  of  an  enigma  or  riddle; 
and  that  he  seldom  has  recourse  to  them 
where  the  proper  and  natural  words  will 
do  as  wclL 

-  j  t  Another  way  of  raising  the  language,  and 
giving  it  a  poetical  turn,  is  to  make  use  of 


the  idioms  of  other  tongue*.  Virgil  is  full 
of  the  Greek  forms  of  speech,  which  the 
critics  call  Hellenisms,  as  Horace  in  his 
odes  abounds  with  them  much  more  than 
Virgil.  I  need  not  mention  the  several 
dialects  which  Homer  has  made  use  of  for 
this  end.  Milton,  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  with 
Aristotle's  rule,  has  infused  a  great  many 
Latinisms,  as  well  as  Grxcisms,  and  some- 
times Hebraisms,  into  the  language  of  his 
the  beginning  of  it. 


Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  fret, 

Yet  to  their  general'*  voice  th>»y  noon  "hey'd — 

 Who  shall  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet, 

The  dark  unbotlonVd  infinite  abyss: 
And  through  the  palpable  ohocrire  find  out 
His  uncouth  way.  or  spread  hi*  airy  flight 
Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt  t 
 So  both  ascend 

In  the  viaiont  of  God  .  B—k  2. 

Under  this  head  may  be  reckoned  the 
placing  the  adjective  after  the  substantive, 
the  transposition  of  words,  the  turning  the 
adjective  into  a  substantive,  with  several 
other  foreign  modes  of  speech  which 
this  poet  has  naturalized,  to  give  his  verse 
the  greater  sound,  and  throw  it  out  of 
prose. 

The  third  method  mentioned  by  Aristo- 
tle, is  what  agrees  with  the  genius  of  the 
Greek  language  more  than  with  that  of  any 
other  tongue,  and  is  therefore  more  used 
by  Homer  than  bv  any  othei  >oet;  I  mean 
the  lengthening  of  a  phrase  by  the  addition 
of  words,  which  may  either  be  inserted  or 
omitted,  as  also  by  the  extending  or  con- 
tracting of  particular  words  by  the  inser- 
tion or  omission  of  certain  syllables.  Milton 
has  put  in  practice  this  method  of  raising 
his  language,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  our 
tongue  will  permit,  as  in  the  passage  above- 
mentioned,  eremite,  for  what  is  hermit 
in  common  discourse.  If  you  observe  the 
measure  of  his  verse,  he  has  with  great 
judgment  suppressed  a  syllable  in  several 
words,  and  shortened  those  of  two  syllables 
into  one;  by  which  method,  besides  the 
above  mentioned  advantage,  he  has  given 
a  greater  variety  to  his  numbers.  But  this 
practice  is  more  particularly  remarkable 
in  the  names  of  persons  and  countries,  as 
Beelzebub,  Hcssebon,  and  in  many  other 
particulars,  wherein  he  has  either  changed 
the  name,  or  made  use  of  that  which  is  not 
the  most  commonly  known,  that  he  might 
the  better  deviate  from  the  language  of  the 
vulgar. 

The  same  reason  recommended  to  him 
several  old  words,  which  also  makes  his 
poem  appear  the  more  venerable,  and  gives 
it  a  greater  air  of  antiquity. 

I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  there 
are  in  Milton  several  words  of  his  own 
coining,  as  *cerberan,  miscreated,  hell- 
doomed,  embryon,  atoms,  and  many  others. 
If  the  reader  is  offended  at  this  liberty  in 
our  English  Poet,  I  would  recommend  to 
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hiir.  a  discourse  in  Plutarch,  which  shows 
us  how  frequently  Homer  has  made  use  of 
the  same  liberty. 

Milton,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps, 
and  by  the  choice  of  the  noblest  words  and 
phrases  which  our  tongue  would  afford 
him,  has  carried  our  language  to  a  great t  r 
height  than  any  of  the  English  potts  have 
ever  done  before  or  after  him,  and  made 
the  sublimity  of  his  style  equal  to  that  of 
his  sentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these 
observations  on  Milton's  style,  because  it  is 
in  that  part  of  him  in  which  he  appears 
the  most  singular.  The  remarks  I  have 
here  made  upon  the  practice  of  other  poets, 
with  my  observations  out  of  Aristotle,  will 
perhaps  alleviate  the  prejudice  which  some 
have  taken  to  his  poem  upon  this  account; 
though,  after  all,  I  must  confess  that  I  think 
his  style,  though  admirable  in  general,  is 
in  some  places  too  much  stiffened  and  ob- 
scured by  the  frequent  use  of  those  me- 
thods which  Aristotle  has  prescribed  for 
the  raising  of  it 

This  redundancy  of  those  several  ways 
of  speech  which  Aristotle  calls  'foreign  lan- 
guage, and  with  which  Milton  has  so  very 
much  enriched,  and  in  some  places  dark- 
ened the  language  of  his  poem,  was  the 
more  proper  for  his  use,  because  his  poem 
is  written  in  blank  verse.  Rhyme,  with- 
out any  other  assistance,  throws  the  lan- 
guage off  from  prose,  and  very  often  makes 
an  indifferent  phrase  pass  unregarded;  but 
where  the  verse  is  not  built  upon  rhymes, 
there  pomp  of  sound  and  energy  of  ex- 
pression arc  indispensably  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  style  and  keep  it  from  falling  into 
the  flatness  of  prose. 

Those  who  have  not  a  taste  for  this  eleva- 
tion of  style,  and  arc  apt  to  ridicule  a  poet 
when  he  departs  from  the  common  forms 
of  expression,  would  do  well  to  see  how 
Aristotle  has  treated  an  ancient  author 
called  Euclid,  for  his  insipid  mirth  upon 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Dryden  used  to  call 
these  sort  of  men  his  prose-critics. 

I  should,  tinder  this  head  of  the  language, 
consider  Milton's  numbers,  in  which  he  has 
made  use  of  several  elisions,  that  are  not 
customary  among  other  English  poets,  as 
may  be  particularly  observed  in  his  cut- 
ting off  the  letter  Y,  when  it  precedes  a 
vowel.  This  and  some  other  innovations 
in  the  measure  of  his  verse,  has  varied  his 
numbers  in  such  a  manner,  as  makes  them 
incapable  of  satiating  the  ear,  and  cloying 
the  reader,  which  the  same  uniform  mea- 
sure would  certainly  have  done,  and  which 
the  perpetual  returns  of  rhyme  never  fail 
to  do  in  long  narrative  poems.  I  shall  close 
these  reflections  upon  the  language  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  with  observing,  that  Milton  has 
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Nomina  henosta  pnttemltintnr  villi*. 

;..•/'  Ann.  Lib.  ziv.  c.  21. 


Fpertou*  name*  are  lent  to  covrr  vice*. 

•York,  Jan.  18,  Vl  1-12. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — I  pretend  not  to  in- 
form a  gentleman  of  so  much  taste,  whenever 
he  pleases  to  use  it;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  inform  your  readers,  that  there  is  a  false 
delicacy,  as  well  as  a  true  one.   True  deli- 
cacy, as  I  take  it,  consists  in  exactness  of 
judgment  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  or,  if 
you  will,  purity  of  affection,  as  tlus  is  op- 
posed to  corruption  and  grossncss.  There 
are  pedants  in  breeding,  as  well  as  in  learn- 
ing.   The  eye  that  cannot  bear  the  light  is 
not  delicate,  but  sore.  A  good  constitution 
appears  in  the  soundness  suid  vigour  of  the 
parts,  not  in  the  squeamishncss  of  the  sto- 
mach; and  a  false  delicacy  is  affectation,  not 
politeness.    What  then  can  be  the  stand- 
ard of  delicacy,  but  truth  and  virtue?  Vir- 
tue, which  as  the  satirist  long  since  observed, 
is  real  honour;  whereas  the  other  distinc- 
tions among  mankind  are  merely  titular. 
Judging  by  that  rule,  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  that  of  many  of  your  virtuous  female 
readers,  you  are  so  far  from  deserving  Mr. 
Courtly's  accusation,  that  you  seem  toe 
gentle,  and  to  allow  too  many  excuses  for 
an  enormous  crime,  which  is  the  reproach 
of  the  age,  and  is  in  all  its  branches  ar.d 
degrees  expressly  forbidden  by  that  reli- 
gion we  pretend  to  profess;  and  whose  laws, 
in  a  nation  that  calls  itself  Christian,  one 
would  think  should  take  place  of  tlvose 
rules  which  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and 
those  of  weak  understandings,  follow.  I 
know  not  any  tiling  more  pernicious  to 
good  manners,  than  the  giving  fair  names 
to  foul  actions:  for  this  confounds  vice  and 
virtue,  and  takes  off  that  natural  horror  wc 
have  to  evil.    An  innocent  creature,  who 
would  start  at  the  name  of  strumpet,  may 
think  it  pretty  to  be  called  a  mistress,  es- 
pecially if  her  seducer  has  taken  care  to 
inform'  her,  that  an  union  of  heart  is  the 
principal  matter  in  the  sight  of  heiven, 
and  that  the  business  at  church  is  a  mere 
idle  ceremony.  Who  knows  not  that  the 
difference  between  obscene  and  modest 
words  expressing  the  same  action,  consists 
only  in  the  accessary  idea;  for  there  is 
nothing  immodest  in  letters  and  syllables. 
Fornication  and  adultery  arc  modest  words; 
l>ecause  they  express  an  evil  action  as 
criminal,  and  so  as  to  excite  horror  and 
aversion;  whereas  words  representing  the 
pleasure  rather  than  the  sin,  arc,  for  this 
reason,  indecent  and  dishonest.    Your  pa- 
pers would  be  chargeable  with  something 
worse  than  indelicacy,  they  would  be  im- 
moral, did  you  treat  the  detestable  sins  <  f 
nncleanness  in  the  same  manner  as  you 


copied  after  Homer  rather  than  Virgil  in 

the  length  of  his  periods,  the  copiousness  I  rally  an  impertinent  self-love,  and  an  art  - 
of  his  phrases,  and  the  running  of  his 
▼erscs  into  one  another. 


\\\ 


ful  glance;  as  those  laws  would  be  rery 
unjust  that  should  chastise  murder  and 
petty  larceny  with  the  same  punishment. 
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Even  delicacy  requires  that  the  pity  shown 
to  distressed^  indigent  wickedness,  first 
betrayed  into  and  then  expelled  the  har- 
bours of  the  brothel,  should  be  changed  to 
detestation,  when  we  consider  pampered 
vice  in  the  habitations  of  the  wealthy.  The 
most  free  person  of  quality,  in  Mr!  Court- 
ly** phrase,  that  is,  to  speak  properly,  a 
woman  of  figure  who  has  forgot  her  birth 
and  breeding,  dishonoured  her  relations 
and  herself,  abandoned  her  virtue  and  repu- 
tation, together  with  the  natural  modesty 
of  her  sex,  and  risked  her  very  soul,  is  so 
far  from  deserving  to  be  treated  with  no 
worse  character  than  that  of  a  kind  woman, 
which  is,  doubtless,  Mr.  Courtly's  mean- 
ing, (if  he  has  any,)  that  one  can  scarce  be 
too  severe  on  her,  inasmuch  as  she  sins 
against  greater  restraints,  is  less  exposed, 
and  liable  to  fewer  temptations,  than  beauty 
in  poverty  and  distress.  It  is  hoped,  there- 
fore, sir,  that  you  will  not  lay  aside  your 
generous  design  of  exposing  that  monstrous 
wickedness  of  the  town,  whereby  a  multi- 
tude of  innocents  are  sacrificed  m  a  more 
barbarous  manner  than  those  who  were  of- 
fered to  Moloch.  The  unchaste  are  pro- 
voked to  see  their  vice  ex|K»cd,  and  the 
chaste  cannot  rake  into  such  filth  without 
danger  of  defilement;  but  a  mere  spectator 
may  look  into  the  bottom,  and  come  off 
without  partaking  in  the  guilt.  The  doing 
so  will  convince  us  you  pursue  public  good, 
and  not  merely  your  own  advantage;  but  if 
your  zeal  slackens,  how  can  one  help  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Courtly's  letter  is  but  a  feint 
to  get  off  from  a  subject,  in  which  either 
your  own,  or  the  private  and  base  ends  of 
others  to  whom  you  are  partial,  or  those 
of  whom  you  are  afraid,  would  not  endure 
a  reformation^ — I  am,  sir,  your  humble  ser- 
vant and  admirer,  so  long  as  you  tread  in 
the  paths  of  truth,  virtue,  and  honour.' 

«Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Jan.  12,  1711-12. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — It  is  my  fortune  to 
have  a  chamber-fellow,  with  whom,  though 
I  agree  very  well  in  many  sentiments,  yet 
there  is  one  in  which  we  are  as  contrary  as 
light  and  darkness.  We  are  both  in  love. 
His  mistress  is  a  lovely  fair,  and  mine  a 
lovely  brown.  Now  as  the  praise  of  our 
mistresses'  beauty  employs  much  of  our 
time,  we  have  frequent  quarrels  in  enter- 
ing upon  that  subject,  while  each  says  all 
he  can  to  defend  his  choice.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  racked  my  fancy  to  the  ut- 
most; and  sometimes  with  the  greatest 
warmth  of  imagination  have  told  him,  that 
night  was  made  before  day,  and  many  more 
fine  things,  though  without  any  effect;  nay, 
last  night  I  could  not  forbear  saying,  with 
more  heat  than  judgment,  that  the  devil 
ought  to  be  painted  white.  Now  my  desire 
is,  sir,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  give  Us 
in  black  and  white  your  opinion  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dispute  between  us:  which  will  either 
furnish  me  with  fresh  and  prevailing  argu- 
ments to  maintain  my  own  taste,  or  make 


me  with  less  repining  allow  that  of  mv 
chamber-fellow.  I  know  very  well  that  1 
have  Jack  Cleveland*  and  Bond's  Horace 
on  my  side;  but  then  he  has  such  a  band  of 
rhymers  and  romance- writers,  with  which 
he  opposes  me,  and  is  so  continually  chiming 
to  the  tunc  of  golden  tresses,  yellow  locks, 
milk,  marble,  ivory,  silver,  swans,  snow, 
daisies,  doves,  and  the  Lord  knows  what, 
which  he  is  always  sounding  with  so  much 
vehemence  in  my  ears,  that  he  often  puts 
me  into  a  brown  study  how  to  answer  him ; 
and  I  find  that  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  he  quite 
confounded,  without  your  timely  assistance 
afforded  to,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
/..  'PIIILOHRUNE.' 
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T»«{  »»r  ix«c.  *ln/»m;   Mrnand. 

Dear  native  land,  how  do  the  food  and  wis© 
Thy  happy  rlime  and  counties*  blessings  prise! 

I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness, 
that  were  I  to  choose  of  what  religion  I 
would  be,  and  under  what  government  I 
would  live,  I  should  most  certainly  give  the 
preference  to  that  form  of  religion  and  go- 
vernment which  is  established  in  my  own 
country.  In  this  point  1  think  I  am  deter- 
mined by  reason  and  conviction;  but  if  I 
shall  be, told  that  I  am  actuated  by  preju- 
dice, I  am  sure  it  is  an  honest  prejudice,  it 
is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from  the  love  of 
mv  country,  and  therefore  such  a  one  as  I 
will  always  indulge.  I  have  in  several  pa- 
pers endeavoured  to  express  my  duty  and 
esteem  for  the  church  ot  England,  and  de- 
sign this  as  an  essay  upon  the  civil  part  of 
our  constitution,  having  often  entertained 
myself  with  reflections  on  this  subject, 
which  I  have  not  met  with  in  other  writers. 

That  form  of  government  appears  to  me 
the  most  reasonable  which  is  most  con- 
formable to  the  equality  that  we  find  in 
human  nature,  provided  it  be  consistent 
with  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  This 
is  what  may  properly  be  called  liberty, 
which  exempts  one  man  from  subjection  to 
another,  so  far  as  the  order  and  economy 
of  government  will  permit. 

Liberty  should  reach  every  individual  of 
a  people,  as  they  all  share  one  common 
nature;  if  it  only  spreads  among  particular 
branches,  there  had  better  be  none  at  all, 
since  such  a  liberty  only  aggravates  the 
misfortune  of  those  who  arc  deprived  of  it, 
by  setting  before  them  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject of  comparison. 

This  liberty  is  best  preserved  where  the 
legislative  power  is  lodged  in  several  per- 
sons, especially  if  those  persons  are  of  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  interests;  for  where  they 
are  of  the  same  rank,  and  consequently 
have  an  interest  to  manage  peculiar  to  that 
rank,  it  differs  but  little  from  a  despotical 

•  Sec  Cleveland's  Poems,  1653,  24mo.  "  Thsj  Senses' 
Festival,"  p.  1. 
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government  In  a  single  person.  But  the 
greatest  security  a  people  can  have  for 
their  liberty,  is  when  the  legislative  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  persons  so  happily  dis- 
tinguished, that  by  providing  for  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  their  several  ranks,  they 
are  providing  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
people;  or  in  other  words,  when  there  is 
no  part  of  the  people  that  has  not  a  com- 
mon interest  with  at  least  one  part  of  the 
leRislators. 

If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it 
is  no  better  than  a  tyranny;  if  there  are 
only  two,  there  will  want  a  casting  voice, 
and  one  of  them  must  at  length  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  disputes  and  contentions  that 
will  necessarily  arise  between  them.  Four 
would  have  the  same  inconvenience  as  two, 
and  a  greater  number  would  cause  too  much 
confusion.  I  could  never  read  a  passage 
in  Polybius,  and  another  in  Cicero,  to  this 
purpose,  without  a  secret  pleasure  in  ap- 
plying it  to  the  English  constitution,  which 
it  suits  much  better  than  the  Roman.  Both 
these  great  authors  give  the  pre-eminence 
to  a  mixed  government,  consisting  of  three 
branches,  the  regal,  the  noble,  and  the  po- 
pular. They  had  doubtless  in  their  thoughts 
the  constitution  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, in  which  the  consul  represented 
the  king,  the  senate  the  nobles,  and  the 
tribunes  the  people.  This  division  of  the 
three  powers  in  the  Roman  constitution, 
was  by  no  means  so  distinct  and  natural  as 
it  is  in  the  English  form  of  government 
Among  several  objections  that  might  be 
made  to  it,  I  think  the  chief  are  those  that 
affect  the  consular  power,  which  had  only 
the  ornaments  without  the  force  of  the  regal 
authority.  Their  number  had  not  a  cast- 
ing voice  in  it;  for  which  reason,  if  one  did 
not  chance  to  be  employed  abroad,  while 
the  other  sat  at  home,  the  public  business 
was  sometimes  at  a  stand,  while  the  consuls 
pulled  two  different  ways  in  it  Besides,  I 
do  not  find  that  the  consuls  had  ever  a 
negative  voice  in  the  passing  of  a  law,  or 
decree  of  the  senate:  so  that  indeed  they 
were  rather  the  chief  body  of  the  nobility, 
or  the  first  ministers  of  state,  than  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  sovereignty,  in  which 
none  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  part,  who  are 
not  a  part  of  the  legislature.  Had  the  con- 
suls been  invested  with  the  regal  authority 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  our  monarchs,  there 
would  never  have  been  any  occasion  for  a 
dictatorship,  which  had  in  it  the  power  of 
all  the  three  orders,  and  ended  in  the  sub- 
version of  the  whole  constitution. 

Such  a  history  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which 
gives  us  a  succession  of  absolute  princes,  is 
to  me  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
despotic  power.  Where  the  prince  is  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  it  is  indeed 
happy  for  his  people  that  he  is  absolute; 
but  since  in  the  common  run  of  mankind, 
for  one  that  is  wise  and  good  you  find  ten 
of  a  contrary  character,  it  is  very  dangerous 
for  a  nation  to  stand  to  its  chance,  or  to 
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have  its  public  happiness  or  misery  depend 
on  the  virtue  or  vices  of  a  single  person. 
Look  into  the  history  I  have  mentioned,  or 
into  any  scries  of  absolute  princes,  how 
many  tyrants  must  you  read  through,  be- 
fore vou  come  to  an  emperor  that  is  sup- 
portable. But  this  is  not  all;  an  honest 
private  man  often  grows  cruel  and  aban- 
doned, when  converted  into  an  absolute 
prince.  Give  a  man  power  of  doing  what 
he  pleases  with  impunity,  you  extinguish 
his  fear,  and  consequently  overturn  in  him 
one  of  the  great  pillars  of  monility.  This 
too  we  find  confirmed  by  matter  of  fact. 
How  many  hopeful  heirs  apparent  to  grand 
empires,  when  in  the  possession  of  them, 
have  become  such  monsters  of  lust  and 
cruelty  as  are  a  reproach  to  human  nature! 

Some  tell  us  we  ought  to  make  our  go- 
vernments on  earth  like  that  in  heaven, 
which,  they  say,  is  altogether  monarchical 
and  unlimited.  Was  man  like  his  Creator 
in  goodness  and  justice,  I  should  be  for  fol- 
lowing this  great  model ;  but  where  good- 
ness and  justice  are  not  essential  to  the 
ruler,  I  would  bv  no  means  put  myself  into 
his  hands  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his 
particular  will  and  pleasure. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connexion  be- 
tween despotic  government  and  barbarity, 
and  how  the  making  of  one  person  more 
than  man  makes  the  rest  less.  Above  nine 
parts  of  the  world  in  ten  are  in  the  lowest 
state  of  slaver>%  and  consequently  sunk  in 
the  most  gross  and  brutal  ignorance.  Eu- 
ropean slaver)'  is,  indeed,  a  state  of  liberty, 
if  compared  with  that  which  prevails  in 
the  other  three  divisions  of  the  world;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who 
grovel  under  it  have  many  tracks  of  light 
among  them,  of  which  the  others  are  wholly 
destitute- 
Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  fruits 
of  liberty,  and  where  these  abound,  learn- 
ing and  all  the  liberal  arts  will  immediately 
lift  up  their  heads  and  flourish.  As  a  man 
must  have  no  slavish  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  will  in- 
dulge the  flights  of  fancy  or  speculation, 
and  push  his  researches  into  all  the  ab- 
struse corners  of  truth,  so  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  have  about  him  a  competency  of 
all  the  conveniences  of  life. 

The  first  thin}*  every  one  looks  after,  is 
to  provide  himself  with  necessaries.  This 
point  will  engross  our  thoughts  until  it  be 
satisfied.  If  this  is  taken  care  of  to  our 
hands,  we  look  out  for  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments; and  among  a  great  number  of  idle 
people,  there  will  be  many  whose  plea- 
sures will  lie  in  reading  and  "contemplation. 
These  arc  the  two  great  sources  of  know- 
ledge, and  as  men  grow  wise  they  naturally 
love  to  communicate  their  discoveries;  and 
others  seeing  the  happiness  of  such  a  learned 
life,  and  improving  by  their  conversation, 
emulate,  imitate,  and  surpass  one  another, 
until  a  nation  is  filled  with  races  of  wise  and 
understanding  persons.   Ease  and  plenty 
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are  therefore  the  great  cherishers  of  know- 
ledge: and  as  most  of  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  neither  of  them, 
they  arc  naturally  overrun  with  ignorance 
and  barbarity.  In  Europe,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing several  of  its  princes  are  absolute, 
there  are  men  famous  for  knowledge  and 
learning;  but  the  reason  is,  because  the 
subjects  are  many  of  them  rich  and  wealthv. 
the  prince  not  thinking  fit  to  exert  himself 
in  his  full  tyranny,  like  the  princes  of  the 
eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjects  should  be 
invited  to  new-mould  their  constitution, 
having  so  manv  prospects  of  liberty  within 
their  view.  But  in  all  despotic  govern- 
ments, though  a  particular  prince  may  fa- 
vour arts  and  letters,  there  is  a  natural 
degeneracy  of  mankind,  as  you  may  observe 
Gran  Augustus's  reign,  how  the  Romans 
lost  themselves  by  degrees  until  they  fell 
to  an  equality  with  the  most  barbarous  na- 
tions that  surrounded  them.  Look  upon 
Greece  under  its  free  states,  and  vou  would 
think  its  inhabitants  lived  in  different  cli- 
mates, and  under  different  heavens,  from 
those  at  present,  so  different  are  the  ge- 
niusses  which  are  formed  under  Turkish 
slavery,  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Besides  poverty  and  want \  there  are  other 
reasons  that  debase  the  minds  of  men  who 
live  under  slavery,  though  I  look  on  this  as 
the  principal.  The  natural  tendency  of  des- 
potic power  to  ignorance  and  barbarity, 
though  not  insisted  upon  by  others,  is,  I 
think,  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
that  form  of  government,  as  it  shows  how 
repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
the  perfection  of  human  nature,  which 
ought  to  be  the  great  ends  of  all  civil  in- 
stitutions. L. 
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— Pavor  eat  utriquc  molest nn. 

Hot.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  vi.  10. 

Both  fear  alike. 

•Mr.  Spf.ctator, — When  you  spoke  of 
the  jilts  and  coquettes,  you  then  promised 
to  be  very  impartial,  and  not  to  spare  even 
your  own  sex,  should  any  of  their  secret  or 
open  faults  come  under  your  cognizance; 
whieh  has  given  me  encouragement  to  de- 
scribe a  certain  species  of  mankind  under 
the  denomination  of  male  jilts.    They  are 
gentlemen  who  do  not  design  to  marry,  yet 
that  they  may  appear  to  have  some  sense 
of  gallantry,  think  they  must  pay  their  de- 
voirs to  one  particular  fair:  in  order  to 
which,  they  single  out  from  amongst  the 
herd  of  females  her  to  whom  they  design 
to  make  their  fruitless  addresses.  This 
done,  they  first  take  everv  opportunity  of 
being  in  her  companv,  and  then  never  fail 
upon  all  occasions  to  be  particular  to  her, 
laying  themselves  at  her  feet,  protesting 
the  realitv  of  their  passion  with  a  thousand 
oaths,  soliciting  a  return,  and  saying  as 
many  fine  things  aa  their  stock  of  wit  will  | 


allow;  and  if  they  are  not  deficient  that 
way,  generally  speak  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
double  interpretation;  which  the  credulous 
fair  is  too  apt  to  turn  to  her  own  advantage, 
since  it  frequently  happens  to  be  a  raw,  in- 
nocent young  creature,  who  thinks  all  the 
world  as  sincere  as  herself,  and  so  her  un- 
wary heart  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  thoafl 
deceitful  monsters,  who  no  sooner  perceive 
it,  but  immediately  they  grow  cool,  and 
shun  her  whom  thev  before  seemed  so 
much  to  admire,  and  proceed  to  net  the 
same  common- place  villany  towards  an- 
other.  A  coxcomb,  flushed  with  many  of 
these  infamous  victories,  shall  say  he  is 
sorry  for  the  poor  fools,  protest  and  vow 
he  never  thought  of  matrimony,  and  won- 
der talking  civilly  can  be  so  itrangelv  mis- 
interpreted. Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  yem  that 
are  a  professed  friend  to  love,  will,  I  hope, 
observe  upon  those  who  abuse  that  noble 
passion,  and  raise  it  in  innocent  minds  by 
a  deceitful  affectation  of  it,  after  which  they 
desert  the  enamoured.  Prav  bestow  a  little 
of  vour  counsel  on  those  fond  believing  fe- 
males who  already  have,  or  arc  in  danger 
of  having  broken  hearts;  in  which  you  will 
oblige  a  great  part  of  this  town,  but  in  a 
particular  manner,  sir,  your  (yet  heart- 
whole)  admirer,  and  devoted  humble  ser- 
vant, MELAINIA.' 

Mclainia's  complaint  is  occasioned  by  so 
general  a  folly,  that  it  is  wonderful  one 
could  so  long  overlook  it.   But  this  false 
gallantry  proceeds  from  an  impotence  of 
mind,  which  makes  tliosc  who  are  guilty 
of  it  incapable  of  pursuing  what  they  them- 
selves approve.    Manv  a  man  wishes  a 
woman  his  wife  whom  be  dare  not  take  for 
such.  Though  no  one  has  power  over  his 
inclinations  or  fortunes,  he  is  a  slave  to 
common  fame.    For  this  reason,  I  think 
Melainia  gives  them  too  soft  a  name  in  that 
of  male  coquettes.   I  know  not  why  irreso- 
lution of  mind  should  not  be  more  con- 
temptible than  impotence  of  body;  and 
these  frivolous  admirers  would  be  but  ten- 
derly used,  in  being  only  included  in  the 
same  term  with  the  insufficient  another 
wav.   They  whom  my  correspondent  calls 
male  coquettes,  should  hereafter  be  called 
fribblers.   A  fribbler  is  one  who  professes 
rapture  and  admiration  for  the  woman  to 
whom  he  addresses,  and  dreads  nothing 
so  much  as  her  consent.    His  heart  can 
flutter  bv  the  force  of  imagination,  but  can- 
not fix  from  the  force  of  judgment.    It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  parents  of  young 
women  of  moderate  fortune  to  wink  at  the 
addresses  of  fribblers,  and  expose  their 
children  to  the  ambiguous  behaviour  which 
Melainia  complains  of,  until  by  their  fond- 
ness to  one  they  are  to  lose,  they  become 
incapable  of  love  towards  others,  and  by 
consequence,  in  their  future  marriage  lead 
a  joyless  or  a  miserable  life.  As,  therefore, 
1  shall  in  the  speculations  which  regard 
love,  be  as  severe  as  I  ought  on  jilts  and 
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libertine  women,  so  will  I  be  as  little  mer- 
ciful to  insignificant  and  mischievous  men. 
In  order  to  this  all  visitants  who  frequent 
families  wherein  there  are  young  females, 
are  forthwith  required  to  declare  them- 
selves, or  absent  from  places  where  their 
presence  banishes  such  as  would  pass  their 
time  more  to  the  advantage  of  those  whom 
they  visit  It  is  a  matter  of  too  great  mo- 
ment to  be  dallied  with:  and  I  shall  expect 
from  all  my  young  people  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  appearances.  Strephon  has,  from 
the  publication  hereof,  seven  davs  to  ex- 
plain the  riddle  he  presented  to  Eudamia; 
and  Chloris  an  hour  after  this  comes  to  her 
hand,  to  declare  whether  she  will  have 
Philotas,  whom  a  woman  of  no  less  merit 
than  herself,  and  of  superior  fortune,  lan- 
guishes to  call  her  own. 

•  To  the  Spectator. 

'Sir, — Since  so  many  dealers  turn  au- 
thors, and  write  quaint  advertisements  in 
praise  of  their  wares,  one  who,  from  an  au- 
thor turned  dealer,  may  be  allowed  for  the 
advancement  of  trade  to  turn  author  again. 
I  will  not,  however,  set  up  like  some  iem, 
for  selling  cheaper  than  the  most  able  ho- 
nest tradesman  can;  nor  do  I  send  this  to 
be  better  known  for  choice  and  cheapness 
of  China  and  Japan  wares,  tea,  fans,  mus- 
lins, pictures,  arrack,  and  other  Indian 
goods.  Placed  as  I  am  in  Leadenhall-street, 
near  the  India  company,  and  the  centre  of 
that  trade,  thanks  to  my  fair  customers, 
my  warehouse  is  graced  as  well  as  the  be- 
nefit days  of  my  plays  and  operas;  and  the 
foreign  goods  f  sell,  seem  no  less  accept- 
able than  the  foreign  books  I  translated, 
Rabelais  and  Don  Quixotte.  This  the  cri- 
tics allow  me,  and  while  they  like  my  wares 
they  may  dispraise  my  writings.  But  as 
it  is  not  so  well  known  yet,  that  I  fre- 
quently cross  the  seas  of  late,  and  speak  in 
Dutch  and  French,  besides  other  languages, 
I  have  the  conveniency  of  buying  and  im- 
porting rich  brocades,  Dutch  atlasses  with 
gold  and  silver,  or  without,  and  other  fo- 
reign silks  of  the  newest  modes  and  best 
fabrics,  fine  Flanders  laces  linens  and  pic- 
tures, at  the  best  hand;  this  my  new  way  of 
trade  I  have  fallen  into,  I  cannot  better 
publish  than  by  an  application  to  you.  My 
wares  are  fit  only  for  such  as  your  readers; 
and  I  would  beg  of  you  to  print  this  ad- 
dress in  your  paper,  that  those  whose  minds 
you  adorn  may  take  the  ornaments  for  their 
persons  and  houses  from  me.  This,  sir,  if 
I  may  presume  to  beg  it,  will  be  the  greater 
favour,  as  I  have  lately  received  rich  silks 
and  fine  lace  to  a  considerable  value,  which 
will  be  sold  cheap  for  a  quick  return,  and 
as  1  have  also  a  large  stock  of  other  goods. 
Indian  silks  were  formerly  a  great  branch 
of  our  trade;  and  since  we  must  not  sell 
them,  we  must  seek  amends  by  dealing  in 
others.  This  I  hope  will  plead  for  one  who 
w(Hild  lessen  the  number  of  teasers  of  the 
Mumts  and  who,  suiting  his  spirit  to  hjfe 


circumstances,  humbles  the  poet  to  exalt 
the  citizen.  Like  a  true  tradesman,  I  hardly 
ever  look  into  any  books  but  those  of  ac- 
counts. To  say  the  truth,  I  cannot,  I  think, 
give  you  a  better  idea  of  my  being  a  down- 
right man  of  traffic,  than  by  acknowledg- 
ing I  oftener  re  ad  the  advertisements,  than 
the  matter  of  even  your  paper.  I  am  under 
a  great  temptation  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  admonishing  other  writers  to  follow  my 
example,  and  trouble  the  town  no  more; 
but  as  it  is  my  present  business  to  increase 
the  number  of  buyers  rather  than  sellers,  I 
hasten  to  tell  you  that  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble,  and  most  obedient  servant, 
T.  « PETER  MOTTEUX.' 
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Vita;  gumma  brevia  tpem  new  vetat  inchoare  longnm. 

Hot.  CM.  iv.  Lib.  1.  15. 

Life's  span  forbids  ua  to  extend  our  cares. 

And  stretch  our  bc>[*v»  Iwynnd  our  years. — Crrrzti. 

Upon  taking  my  seat  in  a  coffee-house, 
I  often  draw  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room 
upon  me,  when  in  the  hottest  season  of 
news  and  at  a  time,  perhaps  that  the 
Dutch  mail  is  just  come  in,  tncy  hear  me 
ask  the  coffee-man  for  his  last  week's  bill 
of  mortality.  I  find  that  I  have  been  some- 
times taken  on  this  occasion  for  a  parish 
sexton,  sometimes  for  an  undertaker,  and 
sometimes  for  a  doctor  of  physic  In  this 
however,  I  am  guided  by  the  spirit  of  a 
philosopher,  as  I  take  occasion  from  thence 
to  reflect  upon  the  regular  increase  and 
diminution  of  mankind,  and  consider  the~ 
several  various  ways  through  which  we 
pass  from  life  to  eternity.  lam  very  wcll_ 
pleased  with  these  weekly  admonitions 
that  bring  into  my  mind  such  thoughts  as 
ought  to  be  the  daily  entertainment  of 
every  reasonable  creature;  and  can  consi- 
der with  pleasure  to  myself,  by.  which  of 
those  deliverances  or,  as  we  commonly 
call  them,  distempers  I  may  possibly  make 
my  escape  out  of  this  world  of  sorrows,  into 
that  condition  of  existence,  wherein  I  hope 
to  be  happier  than  it  is  possible  for  me  at 
present  to  conceive. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  use  I  make  of  the 
above-mentioned  weekly  paper.  A  bill  of 
mortality  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  unanswerable 
argument  for  a  Providence.  How  can  we, 
without  supposing  ourselves  under  the  con- 
stant care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give  any 
possible  account  for  that  nice  proportion, 
which  we  find  in  every  great  city  between 
the  deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabitants  and 
between  the  number  of  males  and  that  cf 
females  who  arc  brought  into  the  world? 
What  else  could  adjust  in  so  exact  a  man- 
ner" the  recruits  of  every  nation  to  its  losses 
and  divide  these  new  supplies  of  people 
into  such  equal  bodies  of  both  sexes.* 
Chance  could  never  hold  the  balance  with 
so  steady  a  hand.  Were  wc  not  counted 
out  by  an  intelligent  supervisor,  we  should 
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sometimes  be  overcharged  with  multitudes, 
and  at  others  waste  away  into  a  desert :  we 
should  be  sometimes  a  fiofiulua  virorum, 
as  Florus  elegantly  expresses  it,  a  genera- 
tion of  males,  and  at  others  a  species  of 
women.  We  may  extend  this  considera- 
tion to  every  species  of  living  creatures, 
and  consider  the  whole  animal  world  as  a 
huge  army  made  up  of  innumerable  corps, 
if  I  may  use-that  term,  whose  quotas  have 
been  kept  entire  near  five  thousand  years, 
in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  that  there  is  not 

{>robably  a  single  species  lost  during  this 
ong  tract  of  time.  Could  we  have  general 
bills  of  mortality  of  every  kind  of  animals, 
or  particular  ones  of  every  species  in  each 
continent  and  island,  I  could  almost  say  in 
every  wood,  marsh,  or  mountain,  what 
astonishing  instances  would  they  be  of  that 
Providence  which  watches  over  all  his 
works? 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Ro- 
mish church,  who  upon  reading  these 
words  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  *  And 
all  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he  died;  and 
all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  years,  and  he  died;  and  all  the  days  of 
Methuselah,  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  years,  and  he  died;'  immediately  shut 
himself  up  in  a  convent,  and  retired  from 
the  world,  as  not  thinking  any  thing  in  this 
life  worth  pursuing,  which  had  not  regard 
to  another. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  his- 
tory which  is  so  improving  to  the  reader  as 
those  accounts  which  we  meet  with  of  the 
deaths  of  eminent  persons,  and  of  their  be- 
haviour in  that  dreadful  season.  I  may  also 
add,  that  there  arc  no  parts  in  history 
which  affect  arid  please  the  reader  in  so 
sensible  a  manner.  The  reason  I  take  to 
be  this,  because  there  is  no  other  single 
circumstance  in  the  storv  of  any  person, 
which  can  possibly  be  the  case  of  every 
one  who  reads  it.  A  battle  or  a  triumph 
are  conjunctures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a 
million  is  likely  to  be  engaged:  but  when 
we  see  a  person  at  the  point  of  death,  we 
cannot  forbear  being  attentive  to  every 
thing  he  says  or  does,  because  we  are  sure 
that  some  time  or  other  we  shall  ourselves 
be  in  the  same  melancholy  circumstances. 
The  general,  the  statesman,  or  the  philo- 
sopher, are  perhaps  characters  which  we 
may  never  act  in;  but  the  dying  man  is  one 
whom,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  certainly 
resemble. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  same  kind  of  rea- 
son, that  few  fjooks  wintten  in  English  have 
been  so  much  perused  as  Dr.  Sherlock's 
Discourse  upon  Death;  though  at  the  same 
time  I  must  own,  that  he  who  hath  not  pe- 
rused this  excellent  piece,  has  not  perhaps 
read  one  of  the  strongest  persuasives  to  a 
religious  life  that  ever  was  written  in  any 
language. 

The  consideration  with  which  I  shall 
close  this  essay  upon  death,  is  one  of  the 
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most  ancient  and  most  beaten  morals  that 
has  been  recommended  to  mankind.  But 
its  being  so  very  common,  and  so  universally 
received,  though  it  takes  away  from  it  the 
grace  of  novelty,  adds  very  much  to  the 
weight  of  it,  as  it  shows  that  it  falls  in  with 
the  general  sense  of  mankind.  In  short,  I 
would  have  every  one  consider  that  he  is  in 
this  life  nothing  more  than  a  passenger, 
and  that  he  is  not  to  set  up  his  rest  here, 
but  to  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon  that  state 
of  being  to  which  he  approaches  every 
moment,  and  which  will  be  for  ever  fixed 
and  permanent.  This  single  consideration 
would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  bitter- 
ness of  hatred,  the  thirst  of  avarice,  and 
the  cruelty  of  ambition. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  passage 
of  Antiphancs,  a  very  ancient  poet,  who 
lived  near  an  hundred  years  before  So- 
crates, which  represents  the  life  of  a  man 
under  this  view,  as  I  have  here  translated 
it  word  for  word.  1  Be  not  grieved,'  says 
he,  'above  measure  for  thy  deceased 
friends.  They  arc  not  dead,  but  have  only 
finished  that  journey  which  it  is  necessary 
for  every  one  of  us  to  take.  We  ourselves 
must  go' to  that  great  place  of  reception  in 
which  they  arc  all  of  them  assembled,  and 
in  this  general  rendezvous  of  mankind,  live 
together  in  another  state  of  being.' 

I  think  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  taken 
notice  of  those  beautiful  metaphors  in 
scripture,  where  life  is  termed  a  pilgrim- 
age, and  those  who  pass  through  it  arc  all 
called  strangers  and  sojourners  upon  earth. 
I  shall  conclude  this  wjth  a  story,  which  I 
have  somewhere  read  in  the  travels  of  Sir 
John  Chardin.  That  gentleman!  after 
having  told  us  that  the  inns  which  rflffr'flffL- 
thc  caravans  in  Persia,  and  the  eastern 
countries,  are  called  by  the  name  of  cara- 
vansaries, gives  us  a  relation  to  the  follow- 
ing purpose. 

A  dervise  travelling  through  Tartary, 
being  arrived  at  the  town  of  Balk,  went  into 
the  king's  palace  by  mistake,  as  thinking  it 
to  be  a  public  inn,  or  caravansary*  Having 
looked  ah  ut  him  for  some  time,  he  entered 
into  a  long  gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his 
wallet,  and  spread  his  carpet,  in  order  to 
repose  himself  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of 
the  eastern  nations.    He  had  not  been  long 
in  this  posture  before  he  was  discovered  by 
some  of  the  guards,  who  asked  him  what 
was  his  business  in  that  place?  The  dervise 
tnld  them  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's 
lodging  in  that  caravansary.     The  guards 
let  him  know  in  a  very  angry  manner,  that 
the  house  he  was  in  was  not  a  caravansary, 
but  the  king's  palace.    It  hap]M»ned  that 
the  king  himself  passed  through  the  gallery 
during  this  debate,  and  smiling  at  the  mis- 
take of  the  dervise,  asked  him  how  he  could 
possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a 
palace  from  a  caravansary?  'Sir,'  says  the 
dervise,  '  give  me  leave  to  ask  your  majesty 
a  question  or  two.    Who  were  the  persons . 
that  lodged  in  this  house  when  it  was  first 
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built*'  The  king  replied,  *  His  ancestors.' 
'  And  who,'  says  the  dcrvise,  •  was  the  last 
person  that  lodged  here?'  The  king  re- 
plied, *  His  father.'  1  And  who  is  it,'  says 
the  dervise,  *  that  lodges  here  at  present?' 
The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  himself. 
*  And  who,'  says  the  dcrvise,  *  will  be  here 
after  you?'  The  king  answered,  'The  young 
prince  his  son.'  *  Ah,  sir,'  said  the  dervise, 
'a  house  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so 
often,  and  receives  such  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  guests,  is  not  a  palace,  but  a 
caravansary.'  L. 
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Projicil  ampulla*  et  sesquipedalia  verba. 

Ihr.  Art  PUU  T.  97.  • 
Forgets  his  swelling  and  gigantic  words. 

Hose  on  mon . 

The  players,  who  know  I  am  very  much 
their  friend,  take  all  opportunities  to  ex- 
press a  gratitude  to  me  for  being  so.  They 
could  not  have  a  better  occasion  of  obliging 
me,  than  one  which  they  lately  took  hold  of. 
They  desired  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb 
to  bring  me  to  the  reading  of  a  new  tragedy: 
it  is  called  The  Distressed  Mother,  f  I 
must  confess,  though  some  days  arc  passed 
since  I  enjoyed  that  entertainment,  the  pas- 
sions of  the  several  characters  dwell  strong- 
ly upon  my  imagination;  and  I  congratu- 
late the  age  that  they  are  at  last  to  sec 
truth  and  numan  life  represented  in  the 
incidents  which  concern  heroes  and  hero- 
ines. The  style  of  the  play  is  such  as  be- 
comes those  of  the  first  education,  and  the 
sentiments  worthy  of  those  of  the  highest 
figure.  It  was  a  most  exquisite  pleasure  to 
me  to  observe  real  tears  drop  from  the  eves 
of  those  who  had  long  made  it  their  profes- 
sion to  dissemble  affliction;  and  the  player 
who  read,  frequently  threw  down  the  book, 
until  he  had  given  vent  to  the  humanity 
which  rose  in  him  at  some  irresistible 
touches  of  the  imagined  sorrow.  We  have 
seldom  had  any  female  distress  on  the  stage, 
which  did  not,  upon  cool  examination,  ap- 
pear to  flow  from  the  weakness,  rather 
than  the  misfortune  of  the  person  repre- 
sented: but  in  this  tragedy  you  are  not  en- 
tertained with  the  ungoverned  passions  of 
such  as  arc  enamoured  of  each  other, 
merely  as  they  arc  men  and  women,  but 
their  regards  arc  founded  upon  high  con- 
ceptions of  each  other's  virtue  and  merit; 
and  the  character  which  gives  name  to  the 

Slay,  is  one  who  has  behaved  herself  with 
eroic  virtue  ih  the  most  important  circum- 
stances of  a  female  life,  those  of  a  wife,  a 
widow,  and  a  mother.  If  there  be  those 
whose  minds  have  been  too  attentive  upon 
the  affairs  of  life,  to  have  any  notion  of  the 
passion  of   love  in  swell  extremes  as  are 

•  The  original  motio  to  this  paper  in  folio  was  '  Spi- 
rmt  tra fumm  —tit  tf  frlicitrr  ««</«.— Hot. 
«  ny  Ambrose  Philips.  It  was  brought  out  at  Dniry- 


known  only  to  particular  tempers,  yet  in 
the  above-mentioned  considerations,  the 
sorrow  of  the  heroine  will  move  even  the 
generality  of  mankind.    Domestic  virtues 
concern  all  the  world,  and  there  is  no  one 
living  who  is  not  interested  that  Androma- 
che should  be  an  mutable  character.  The 
generous  affection  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  husband,  that  tender  care  for  her 
son,  which  is  ever  heightened  with  the 
consideration  of  his  father,  and  these  re- 
gards preserved  in  spite  of  being  tempted 
with  the  possession  of  the  highest  great- 
ness, arc  what  cannot  but  be  venerable 
even  to  such  an  audience  as  at  present  fre- 
quents the  English  theatre.    My  friend 
Will  Honeycomb  commended  several  ten- 
der things  that  were  said,  and  told  me  they 
were  very  genteel,  but  whispered  me,  that 
he  fearea  the  piece  was  not  busy  enough 
for  the  present  taste.   To  supply  this,  he 
recommended  to  the  plavcrs  to  be  very 
careful  in  their  scenes,  and  above  all  things 
that  every  part  should  be' perfectly  new 
dressed.    I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  they 
did  not  neglect  my  friend's  admonition,  be- 
cause there  arc  a  great  many  in  this  class 
of  criticism  who  may  be  gained  by  it;  but 
indeed  the  truth  is,  that  as  to  the  work 
itself,  it  is  every  where  Nature.  The  per- 
sons are  of  the  highest  quality  in  life,  even 
that  of  princes;  but  their  quality  is  not  re- 
j  presented  by  the  poet  with  directions  that 
1  guards  and  waiters  should  follow  them  in 
every  scene,  but  their  grandeur  appears  in 
|  greatness  of  sentiment,  flowing  from  minds 
1  worthy  their  condition.    To  make  a  cha- 
I  ractcr  truly  great,  this  author  understands 
that  it  she  uld  have  its  foundation  in  supe- 
rior thoughts  and  maxims  of  conduct.  It 
is  very  certain,  that  many  an  honest  woman 
would  make  no  difficulty,  though  she  had 
been  the  wife  cf  Hector,  for  the  sake  of  a 
kingdom,  to  marry  the  enemy  of  her  hus- 
band's family  and  country;  and  indeed  who 
can  deny  but  she  might  be  still  an  honest 
woman,  but  no  heroine?  That  may  be  de- 
fensible, nay,  laudable,  in  one  character, 
which  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
ceptionable in  another.  When  Cato  Uticcn- 
cis  killed  himself,  Cottius,  a  Koman  of 
ordinary  quality  and  character,  did  the 
same  thing;  upon  which  one  said,  smiling, 
'  Cottius  might  have  lived,  though  Cxsar 
has  seized  the  Roman  liberty.'  Cottius's 
condition  might  have  been  the  same,  let 
things  at  the  upper  end  of  the  world 
pass  as  they  would.    What  is  further  very 
extraordinary'  in  this  work  is,  that  the  per- 
sons arc  all  of  them  laudable,  and  tneir 
misfortunes  arise  rather  from  unguarded 
virtue  than  propensity  to  vice.    The  town 
has  an  opportunity  of  doing  itself  justice 
in  supporting  the '  representations  of  pas- 
sion,  sorrow,  indignation,   even  despair 
itself,  within  the  rules  of  decency,  honour, 
and  good-breeding;  and  since  there  is  none 
can  flatter  himself  his  life  will  be  always 
fortunate,  they  may  here  see  sorrow  as 
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they  would  wish  to  bear  it-  whenever  it 
arrives. 

«  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  appointed  to 
act  a  part  in  the  new  tragedy  called  the 
Distressed  Mother.  It  is  the  celebrated 
grief  of  Orestes  which  I  am  to  personate; 
but  I  shall  not  act  it  as  I  ought,  tor  I  shall 
feel  it  too  intimately  to  be  able  to  utter  it 
1  was  last  night  repeating  a  paragraph  to 
myself,  which  I  took  to  be  an  expression 
of  rage,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sen- 
tence there  was  a  stroke  of  self-pity  which 
<juitc  unmanned  me.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to 
print  this  letter,  that  when  I  am  oppressed 
M  this  manner  at  such  an  interval,  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  audieucc  may  not  think  I 
am  out;  and  I  hope,  with  this  allowance, 
to  do  it  with  satisfaction.  I  am,  sir,  your 
your  most  humble  servant, 

'GEORGE  POWELL.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — As  I  was  walking 
the  other  day  in  the  Park,  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man with  a  very  short  face;  I  desire  to 
know  whether  it  was  you.  Pray  inform 
me  as  soon  as  you  can,  lest  I  become  the 
most  heroic  Hecatissa's  rival.  Your  hum- 
ble servant  to  command,       SOPHIA. 1 

4  Dear  Madam, — It  is  not  mc  vou  arc  in 
love  with,  for  I  was  verv  ill,  and  kept  my 
chamber  all  that  day.  Your  most  humble 
servant, 

T.  'THE  SPECTATOR.' 
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Oflendnr  maeuiis,  qua*  nut  inruria  fudit, 

Aut  bumana  paruui  cavil  natiira.  

Hot.  Art  Poet.  ver.  351. 

Rut  in  a  poem  rlejantly  writ. 

I  will  not  qunrrH  with  n  *Uz\\\  mistake. 

Kucha*  our  nature's  frailly  may  excuse.—  Hoteommon. 

I  have  now  considered  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost  under  those  four  great  heads,  of 
the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  language;  and  have  shown  that  he 
excels  in  general,  under  each  of  these  heads. 
I  hope  that  I  have  made  several  discoveries 
which  may  appear  new  even  to  those  who 
are  versed  in  critical  learning.  Were  I 
indeed  to  choose  my  readers,  by  whose 
judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall,  they  should 
not  De  such  as  are  acquainted  only  with 
the  French  and  Italian  critics,  but  also 
with  the  ancient  and  modern  who  have 
written  in  either  of  the  learned  languages. 
Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well  versed 
"in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  without 
which  a  man  very  often  fancies  that  he  un- 
derstands a  critic,  when  in  reality  he  does 
not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

It  is  in  criticism  as  in  all  other  sciences 
and  speculations;  one  who  brings  with  him 
any  implicit  notions  and  observations,  which 
he"  has  made  in  his  reading  of  the  poets, 
will  find  his  own  reflections  methodized 
and  explained,  and  perhaps  several  little 
"hints  that  had  passed  in  his  mind,  per- 
fected and  improved  in  the  works  of  a  good 


critic,  whereas  one  who  has  not  these  pre- 
vious lights  is  very  often  an  utter  stranger 
to  what  he  reads  and  apt  to  put  a  wrong 
interpretation  upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a  man,  who  sets 
up  for  a  judge  in  criticism,  should  have 
perused  the  authors  above-mentioned,  un- 
less he  has  also  a  clear  and  logical  head. 
Without  this  talent  he  is  perpetually  puz- 
zled and  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blun- 
ders, mistakes  the  sense  of  those  he  would 
confute,  or,  if  he  chances  to  think  right, 
does  not  know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts 
to  another  with  clearness  and  perspicuity. 
Aristotle,  who  was  the  best  critic,  was  also 
one  of  the  best  logicians  that  «vcr  appeared 
in  the  world.  • 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing would  be  thought  a  very  odd  book 
for  a  man  to  make  himself  master  of,  who 
would  get  a  reputation  by  critical  writings; 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  certain, 
that  an  author  who  has  not  learned  the  art 
of  distinguishing  between  words  and  things, 
and  of  ranging  his  thoughts  and  setting 
them  in  proper  lights,  whatever  notions 
he  may  have,  will  lose  himself  in  confusion 
and  obscurity.  I  might  further  observe, 
that  there  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critic, 
who  has  not  shown,  even  in  the  style  of  his 
criticism,  that  he  was  a  master  of  all  the 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  native  tongue. 

1  he  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more 
absurd,  than  for  a  man  to  setup  tor  a  critic, 
without  a  good  insight  into  all  the  parts  of 
learning;  whereas  many  of  those,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  signalize  themselves  by 
works  of  this  nature,  among  our  English 
writers,  arc  not  only  defective  in  the  above- 
mentioned  particulars,  but  plainly  discover 
by  the  phrases  which  they  make  use  of, 
and  by  their  confused  way  of  thinking, 
that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
most  common  and  ordinary  systems  of  arts 
and  sciences.  A  few  general  rules  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  French  authors,  with  a 
certain  cant  or  words,  has  sometimes  set 
up  an  illiterate  heavy  writer  for  a  most 
judicious  and  formidable  critic 

One  great  mark,  by  which  you  may  dis- 
cover a  critic  who  has  neither  taste  nor 
learning,  is  this,  that  he  seldom  ventures 
to  praise  any  passage  in  an  author  which  has 
not  been  before  received  and  applauded  by 
the  public,  and  that  his  criticism  turns 
wholly  upon  little  faults  and  errors.  This 
part  of  a  critic  is  so  very  easy  to  succeed 
in,  that  we  find  every  ordinary  reader  upon 
the  publishing  of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and 
ill-nature  enough  to  turn  several  passages 
of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often  in  the 
right  place.  This  Mr.  Drydcn  has  very 
agreeably  remarked  in  these  two  celebra- 
ted lines; 

Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow; 

He  who  would  search  lor  pearls,  must  dive  bck>w. 

A  true  critic  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon 
excellences  than  imperfections,  to  discover 
the  concealed  beauties  of  a  writer,  and 
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communicate  to  the  world  such  things  as 
are  worth  their  observation.  The  most 
exquisite  words  and  finest  strokes  of  an 
author,  are  those  which  very  often  appear 
the  .most  doubtful  and  exceptionable  to  a 
man  who  wants  a  relish  for  polite  learn- 
ing; and  they  are  /these,  which  a  sour 
undistinguishing  critic  generally  attacks 
with  the  greatest  violence.  Tully  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  very  easy  to  brand  or  fix 
a  mark  upon  what  he  calls  verbum  ardent, 
or  as  it  may  be  rendered  into  English,  a 
glowing  bold  expression,  and  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule  by  a  cold  ill-natured  criticism.  A 
little  wit  is  equally  capable  of  exposing  a 
beauty,  and  of  aggravating  a  fault:  and 
though  such  treatment  of  an  author  natur- 
ally produces  indignation  in  the  mind  of  an 
understanding  reader,  it  has  however  its 
effect  among  the  generality  of  those  whose 
hands  it  falls  into,  the  rabble  of  mankind 
being  very  apt  to  think  that  every  thing 
which  is  laughed  at,  with  any  mixture  of 
wit,  is  ridiculous  in  itself. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unseason- 
able in  a  critic,  as  it  rather  prejudices  the 
reader  than  convinces  him,  and.  is  capable 
of  making  a  beauty,  as  well  as  a  blemish, 
the  subject  of  derision.  A  man  who  can- 
not write  with  wit  on  a  proper  subject,  is 
dull  and  stupid;  but  one  who  shows  it  in 
an  improper  place,  is  as  impertinent  and 
absurd.  Besides,  a  man  who  has  the  gift 
of  ridicule  is  apt  to  find  fault  with  any  thing 
that  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
his  beloved  talent,  and  very  often  censures 
a  passage,  not  because  there  is  any  fault  in 
It,  but  because  he  can  be  merry  upon  it. 
Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  unfair 
and  disingenuous  in  works  of  criticism,  in 
which  the  greatest  masters,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  have  always  appeared  with  a 
serious  and  instructive  air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  show 
the  defects  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  I 
thought  fit  to  premise  these  few  particulars, 
to  the  end  that  the  reader  may  know  I  en- 
ter upon  it  as  on  a  very  ungrateful  work, 
and  that  I  shall  just  point  at  the  imper- 
fections, without  endeavouring  to  inflame 
them  with  ridicule.  I  must  also  observe 
with  Lon^inus,  that  the  productions  of  a 
great  genius,  with  many  lapses  and  inad- 
vertencies, are  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
works  of  an  inferior  kind  of  author,  which 
are  scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable 
to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  story 
out  of  Boccalini,  which  sufficiently  shows 
us  the  opinion  that  judicious  author  enter- 
tained of  the  sort  of  critics  I  have  been 
here  mentioning.  A  famous  critic,  says 
he,  having  gathered  together  all  the  faults 
of-  an  eminent  poet,  made  a  present  of 
them  to  Apollo,  who  received  them  very 
graciously,  and  resolved  to  make  the  author 
a  suitable  return  for  the  trouble  he  had 
been  at  in  collecting  them.  In  order  to 
this,  he  set  before  him  a  sack  of  wheat,  as 


it  had  been  just  thrashed  out  of  the  sheaf. 
He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the  chaff  from 
among  the  corn,  and  lay  it  aside  by  itself. 
The  critic  applied  himself  to  the  task  with 
great  industry  and  pleasure,  and  after  hav- 
ing made  the  due  separation,  was  present- 
ed by  Apollo  with  the  chaff  for  his  pains. 
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niam.  qufcquid  apif,  nunquo  vefftiyia  Be 
Componit  furuni,  *ub*i-<iMitun|u«!  >l<  ror. 

TUnL  EUg.  ii.  Lib.  4.  8. 

Whatc'er  sh<*  doe*,  whereVr  ln*r  *u»p«  the  bends, 
Grace  on  each  action  silently  attends. 

As  no  one  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health 
who  is  only  not  sick,  without  he  feel  within 
himself  a  lightsome  and  invigorating  prin- 
ciple, which  will  not  suffer  him  to  remain 
idle,  but  still  spurs  him  on  to  action;  so  in 
the  practice  of  every  virtue,  there  is  some 
additional  grace  required,  to  give  a  claim 
of  excelling  in  this  or  that  particular  ac- 
tion. A  diamond  may  want  polishing, 
though  the  value  be  still  intrinsically  the 
same;  and  the  same  good  may  be  done  with 
different  degrees  of  lustre.  No  man  should 
be  contented  with  himself  that  he  barely 
does  well,  but  he  should  perform  every 
thing  in  the  best  and  most  becoming  man- 
ner that  he  is  able. 

Tully  tells  us  he  wrote  his  book  of  Offices, 
because  there  was  no  time  of  life  in  which 
some  corresponding  duty  might  not  be  prac- 
tised; nor  is  there  a  duty  without  a  certain 
decency  accompanying  it,  by  which  every 
virtue  it  is  joined  to  will  seem  to  be  doubled. 
Another  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet 
the  action  want  that  air  and  beauty  which 
distinguish  it  from  others;  like  that  inimit- 
able sunshine  Titian  is  said  to  have  dif- 
fused over  his  landscapes;  which  denotes 
them  his,  and  has  been  always  unequalled 
by  any  other  person. 

There  is  no  one  action  in  which  this 
quality  I  am  speaking  of  will  be  more  sen- 
sibly perccivca,  than  in  granting  a  request, 
or  doing  an  office  of  kindness.  Mummius, 
by  his  way  of  consenting  to  a  benefaction, 
shall  make  it  lose  its  name;  while  Cams 
doubles  the  kindness  and  the  obligation. 
From  the  first,  the  desired  request  drops  in- 
deed at  last,  but  from  so  doubtful  a  brow, 
that  the  obliged  has  almost  as  much  reason 
to  resent  the  manner  of  bestowing  it,  as  to 
be  thankful  for  the  favour  itself.  Cams  in- 
vites with  a  pleasing  air,  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of  humanity, 
meets  the  petition  half  way,  and  consents 
to  a  request  with  a  countenance  which  pro- 
claims the  satisfaction  of  his  mind  in  assist- 
ing the  distressed. 

The  decency,  then,  that  is  to  be  observed 
in  liberality,  seems  to  consist,  in  its  being 
performed  with  such  cheerfulness,  as  may 
express  the  godlike  pleasure  to  be  met 
with,  in  obliging  one  s  fellow  creatures; 
that  may  show  good-nature  and  bencvo- 
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lence  orerflowcd,  and  do  not,  as  in  some 
men,  run  upon  the  tilt,  and  taste  of  the 
sediments  of  a  grudging,  uncommunicative 
disposition. 

Since  I  have  intimated  that  the  greatest 
decorum  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  bestow- 
ing our  g(xxi  offices,  I  will  illustrate  it  a 
little  by  an  example  drawn  from  private 
life,  which  carries  with  it  such  a  profusion 
of  liberality,  that  it  can  be  exceeded  by 
nothing  but  the  humanity  and  good-nature 
which  accompanies  it  It  is  a  letter  of 
Pliny's,  which  I  shall  here  translate,  be- 
cause the  action  will  best  appear  in  its  first 
dress  of  thought,  without  any  foreign  or 
ambitious  ornaments. 

Pliny  to  Quintilian. 

*  Though  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  the 
contentment  and  just  moderation  of  your 
mind,  and  the  conformity  the  education 
you  have  given  your  daughter  bears  to  your 
own  character;  yet  since  she  is  suddenly 
to  be  married  to  a  person  of  distinction, 
whose  figure  in  the  world  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  her  to  be  at  a  more  than  ordinary 
expense,  in  clothes  and  equipage  suitable 
to  her  husband's  quality;  by  which,  though 
her  intrinsic  worth  be  not  augmented,  yet 
will  it  receive  both  ornament  and  lustre: 
and  knowing  your  estate  to  be  as  moderate 
as  the  riches  of  your  mind  are  abundant,  I 
must  challenge  to  myself  some  part  of  the 
burden;  and  as  a  parent  of  your  child,  I 
present  her  with  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
crowns,  towards  these  expenses;  which 
sum  had  been  much  larger,  had  I  not  feared 
the  smallness  of  it  would  be  the  greatest 
—  with  you  to  accept  of  it.— Fare- 


Thus  should  a  benefaction  be  done  with  a 
good  grace,  and  shine  in  the  strongest  point 
of  light;  it  should  not  only  answer  all  the 
hopes  and  exigencies  of  the  receiver,  but 
even  outrun  his  wishes.  It  is  this  happy 
manner  of  behaviour  which  adds  new 
charms  to  it,  and  softens  those  gifts  of  art 
and  nature,  which  otherwise  would  be 
rather  distasteful  than  agreeable.  Without 
it  valour  would  degenerate  into  brutality, 
learning  into  pedantry,  and  the  genteel  est 
demeanour  into  affectation.  Even  Religion 
itself,  unless  Decency  ^  be  the  handmaid 
which  waits  upon  hef,  is  apt  to  make 
people  appear  guilty  of  sourness  and  ill- 
nuir  our:  but  this  shows  Virtue  in  her  first 
original  form,  adds  a  comeliness  to  Reli- 
gion, and  gives  its  professors  the  just  title 
to « the  beauty  of  holiness.'  A  man  fully 
instructed  in  this  art,  may  assume  a  thou- 
sand shapes,  and  please  in  all;  he  may  do 
a  thousand  actions  shall  become  none  other 
but  himself ;  not  that  the  things  themselves 
are  different,  but  the  manner  of  doing  them. 

If  you  examine  each  feature  by  itself, 
Aglaura  and  Calliclea  are  equally  hand- 
some, but  take  them  in  the  whole,  and  you 
r     the  comparison:  the  one  is 


full  of  numberless  nameless  graces,  the 
other  of  as  many  nameless  faults. 

The  comeliness  of  person,  and  the  de- 
cency of  behaviour,  add  infinite  weight  to 
what  is  pronounced  by  any  one.  It  is  the 
want  of  this  that  often  makes  the  rebukes 
and  advice  of  old  rigid  persons  of  no  effect, 
and  leave  a  displeasure  in  the  minds  of 
those  they  are  directed  to:  but  youth  and 
beauty,  if  accompanied  with  a  graceful  and 
becoming  severity,  is  of  mighty  force  to 
raise,  even  in  the  most  profligate,  a  sense  of 
shame.  In  Milton,  the  devil  is  never  de- 
scribed ashamed  but  once,  and  that  at  the 
rebuke  of  a  beauteous  angel; 


So  «pake  the  cherub;  and  his  grave  rebuke, 

Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  (trace 
Invincible.  Abash'd  the  devil  stood. 
And  felt  bow . 
Virtue  in , 

His  Iosj*. 


A  bos  If  d  the  devil  stood, 
v  awful  Goodnen  ii,  and  raw  fv  \ 

r«MKi  .nape  bow  lovtlyl  raw,  and  pin'4    *Q  j 


The  care  of  doing  nothing  unbecoming 
has  accompanied  the  greatest  minds  to 
their  last  moments.  They  avoided  even 
an  indecent  jxisture  in  the  very  article  of 
death.  Thus  Cxsar  gathered  his  robe 
about  him,  that  he  might  not  fall  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  of  himself;  and  the 
greatest  concern  that  appeared  in  the  be- 
haviour of  Lucretia  when  she  stabbed  her- 
self, was,  that  her  body  should  he  in  an 
attitude  worthy  the  mind  which  had  in- 
habited it: 


Ne  non  proetimhat  honeate, 
na  haw  etiam  cura  eadentia  erat. 

Ovid,  jcfcat.  Lib.  3. 
Tvrag  her  last  thought  bow  droraUy  to  (all. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— 1  am  a  young  woman 
without  a  fortune;  but  of  a  very  high  mind: 
that  is,  good  sir,  I  am  to  the  last  degree 
proud  and  vain.  I  am  ever  railing  at  the 
rich,  for  doing  things  which,  upon  search 
into  my  heart,  I  find  I  am  only  angry  a*, 
because  I  cannot  do  the  same  myself.  I 
wear  the  hooped  petticoat,  and  am  all  in 
calicoes  when  the  finest  are  in  silks.  It  is 
a  dreadful  thing  to  be  poor  and  proud; 
therefore,  if  you  please,  a  lecture  on  that 
subject  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  uneasy 
humble  servant, 

Z.        ..-y.M_   .        •  JEZEBEL.* 
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nan*  y»»  iv$por«ri  rvaa;ax<<  WJC". 

Fro.: 


.  Vet 
r  nide 


The  prudent  atill  have  fortune  on  the 

The  famous  Grecian,  in  his  little  book 
wherein  he  lays  down  maxims  for  a  man's 
advancing  himself  at  court,  advises  his  rea- 
der to  associate  himself  with  the  fortunate, 
and  to  shun  the  company  of  the  unfortunate; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  baseness  of  the 
precept  to  an  honest  mind,  may  have  some- 
thing useful  in  it,  for  those  who  push  their 
interest  in  the  world.  It  is  certain  a  great 
part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill  fortune, 
rises  out  of  right  or  wrong  measures  and 
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schemes  of  life.  When  I  hear  a  man  com- 
plain of  his  being  unfortunate  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings, I  shrewdly  suspect  him  for  a 
very  weak  man  in  his  affairs.  In  conformity 
with  this  way  of  thinking,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu used  to  say,  that  unfortunate  and  impru- 
dent were  but  two  words  for  the  same  thing. 
As  the  Cardinal  himself  had  a  great  share 
both  of  prudence  and  good  fortune,  his  fa- 
mous antagonist,  the  Count  d'Olivares,  was 
disgraced  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  because 
it  was  alleged  against  him  that  he  had  never 
any  success  in  his  undertakings.  This,  says 
an  eminent  author,  was  indirectly  accusing 
him  of  imprudence. 

Cicero  recommended  Pompey  to  the  Ro- 
mans for  their  general  upon  three  accounts, 
us  he  was  a  man  of  courage,  conduct,  and 
good  fortune.  It  was,  perhaps  for  the  rea- 
son above-mentioned,  namely,  that  a  series 
of  good  fortune  supposes  a  prudent  manage- 
ment ■  the  person  whom  it  befalls,  that 
not  only  Sylla  the  dictator,  but  several  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  as  is  still  to  be  seen 
upon  their  medals,  among  their  other  titles, 
gave  themselves  that  of  Felix  or  fortunate. 
The  heathens,  indeed,  seem  to  have  valued 
a  man  more  for  his  good  fortune  than  for 
any  other  quality,  which  I  think  is  very 
natural  for  those  who  have  not  a  strong 
belief  of  another  world.  For  how  can  I 
conceive  a  man  crowned  with  any  distin- 
guishing blessings,  that  has  not  some  ex- 
traordinary fund  of  merit  and  perfection  in 
him  which  lies  open  to  the  Supreme  eye, 
though  perhaps  it  is  not  discovered  by  fnv 
observation?  What  is  the  reason  Homer's 
and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not  form  a  resolu- 
tion, or  strike  a  blow,  without  the  conduct 
and  direction  of  some  deity?  Doubtless, 
because  the  poets  esteemed  it  the  greatest 
honour  to  be  favoured  by  the  gods,  and 
thought  the  best  way  of  praising  a  man  was, 
to  recount  those  favours  which  naturally 
implied  an  extraordinary  merit  in  the  per- 
son on  whom  they  descended. 

Those  who  believe  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  act  very  absurdly, 
if  they  form  their  opinions  of  a  man's  merit 
from  his  successes.  But  ccrtainlv,  if  I 
thought  the  whole  circle  of  our  being  was 
included  between  our  births  and  deaths,  I 
should  think  a  man's  good  fortune  the  mea- 
sure and  standard  of  his  real  merit,  since 
Providence  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
rcwaitling  his  virtue  and  perfections,' but 
in  the  present  life.  A  virtuous  unbeliever, 
who  lies  under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes, 
has  reason  to  cry  out,  as  they  sav  Brutus 
did,  a  little  before  his  death:  •()  virtue,  I 
have  worshipped  thee  as  a  substantial  good, 
but  I  find  thou  art  an  empty  name. ' 

But  to  return  to  our  first  point.  Though 
prudence  docs  undoubtedly  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune  in  the 
world,  it  is  certain  there  arc  many  unfore- 
seen accidents  and  occurrences  which  very 
often  pervert  the  finest  schemes  that  can 
be  laid  by  human  wisdom.    4  The  race  is 


not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong.'  Nothing  less  than  infinite  wis- 
dom can  nave  an  absolute  command  over 
fortune;  the  highest  degree  of  it,  which  man 
can  possess,  is  bv  no  means  equal  to  fortui- 
tous events,  and  to  such  contingencies  as 
may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of  our  affairs. 
Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  prudence, 
which  has  always  in  it  a  great  mixture  of 
caution,  hinders  a  man  from  being  so  for- 
tunate as  he  might  possibly  have  been  with- 
out it.  A  person  who  only  aims  at  what 
is  likely  to  succeed,  and  follows  closely  the 
dictates  of  human  prudence,  never  meets 
with  those  great  and  unforeseen  successes, 
which  arc  often  the  effect  of  a  sanguine 
temper,  or  a  more  happy  rashness;  and 
this  perhaps  may  be  the  reason,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  observation,  For- 
tune, like  other  females,  delights  rather  in 
favouring  the  young  than  the  old. 

Upon  the  whole,  since  man  is  so  short- 
sighted a  creature,  and  the  accidents  which 
may  happen  to  him  so  various,  I  cannot  but 
be  of  Dr.  Tillotson's  opinion  in  another  case, 
that  were  there  any  doubt  of  a  Providence, 
yet  it  certainly  would  be  very  desirable 
there  should  be  such  a  Being  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  on  whose  direction 
we  might  rely  in  the  conduct  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  great  presumption  to  ascribe  our 
successes  to  our  own  management,  and  not 
to  esteem  ourselves  upon  any  blessing, 
rather  as  it  is  the  bounty  of  heaven  than 
the  acquisition  of  our  own  prudence.  I  am 
very  well  pleased  with  a  medal  which  was 
struck  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  little  after 
the  defeat  of  the  invincible  armada,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  that  extraordinary 
event  It  is  well  known  how  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  others  who  were  the  enemies  of 
that  great  princess,  to  derogate  from  her 
glory,  ascribed  the  ruin  of  their  fleet  rather 
to  the  violence  of  storms  and  tempests,  than 
to  the  braven-  of  the  English.  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, instead  of  looking  upon  this  as  a 
diminution  of  her  honour,  valued  herself 
upon  such  a  signal  favour  of  Providence, 
and  accordingly,  in  the  reverse  of  the  medal 
above-mentioned,  has  represented  a  fleet 
beaten  by  a  tempest,  and  falling  foul  upon 
one  another,  with  that  religious  inscription, 
'  jifflavit  Deux,  ct  diMifiantur,'  *He  blew 
with  his  wind,  and  they  were  scattered.* 

It  is  remarked  of  a  famous  Grecian  ge- 
neral, whose  name  I  cannot  at  present  re- 
collect,* and  who  had  been  a  particular 
favourite  of  Fortune,  that,  upon  recounting 
his  victories  among  his  friends,  he  added 
at  the  end  of  several  great  actions,  •  And  in 
this  Fortune  had  no  share.'  After  which, 
it  is  observed  in  history,  that  he  never  pros- 
pered in  any  thing  he  undertook. 

As  arrogance  and  a  conceitedness  of  our 
own  abilities  are  very  shocking  and  offen- 
sive to  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  we  m 
be  sure  they  are  highly  displeasing  to  t! 


•  Timothcu*  tin-  Athenian. 
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Being  who  delights  in  an  humble  mind,  and 
by  several  of  his  dispensations  seems  pur- 
posely to  show  us  that  our  own  schemes, 
or  prudence,  have  no  share  in  our  advance- 
ments. 

Since  on  this  subject  I  have  already  ad- 
mitted several  quotations,  which  have  oc- 
curred to  my  memory  upon  writing  this 
paper,  I  will  conclude  ft  with  a  little  Persian 
table.  A  drop  of  water  fell  out  of  a  cloud 
into  the  sea,  and  finding  itself  lost  in  such 
an  immensity  of  fluid  matter,  broke  out  into 
the  following  reflection:  'Alas!  what  an 
inconsiderable  creature  am  I  in  this  pro- 
digious ocean  of  waters.*  My  existence  is 
of  no  concern  to  the  universe;  I  am  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  nothing,  and  am  less  than  the 
least  of  the  works  of  God. '  It  so  happened 
that  an  oyster,  which  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  drop,  chanced  to  gape  and 
swallow  it  up  in  the  midst  cf  this  its  humble 
soliloquy.  The  drop,  says  the  fable,  lay  a 
great  while  hardening  in  the  shell,  until  by 
degrees  it  was  ripened  into  a  pearl,  which 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  diver,  after  a 
long  series  of  adventures,  is  at  present  that 
famous  pearl  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  Persian  diadem. 


No.  294.]    Wednesday,  Feb.  6,  1711-12. 

Difficile  ml  plurimnm  virtutcin  revrreri  qui  wmpcr 
leeunda  fort  una  nit  iimu.  7\ll.  ad  Hrrtnnimm. 

The  man  who  i*  always  fortunate,  cannot  eaaily  have 
mtirh  reverence  for  virtue. 

Insolence  is  the  crime  of  all  others 
which  every  man  is  apt  to  rail  at;  and  yet 
there  is  one  respect  m  which  almost  all 
men  living  arc  guilty  of  it,  and  that  is  the 
case  of  laying  a  greater  value  upon  the  gifts 
of  fortune  than  we  ought.  It  is  here,  in 
England,  come  into  our  very  language,  as 
a  propriety  of  distinction,  to  say,  when  we 
would  speak  of  persons  to  their  advantage, 
1  They  are  people  of  condition. 1  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the  proper  use  of  riches  im- 
plies, that  a  man  should  exert  all  the  good 
qualities  imaginable:  and  if  we  mean  by  a 
man  of  condition  or  quality,  one  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  he  is  matter  of,  shows 
himself  just,  beneficent,  and  charitable,  that 
term  ought  very  deservedly  to  be  had  in 
the  highest  veneration;  but  when  wealth  is 
used  only  as  it  is  the  support  of  pomp  and 
luxury,  to  be  rich  is  very  far  from  being  a 
recommendation  to  honour  and  respect.  It 
is  indeed  the  greatest  insolence  imaginable, 
in  a  creature  who  would  feel  the  extremes 
of  thirst  and  hunger,  if  he  did  not  prevent 
his  appetites  before  they  call  upon  him,  to 
be  so  forgetful  of  the  common  necessities 
of  human  nature,  as  never  to  cast  an  eye 

•Thia  beautiful  little  apologue  in  praim-  of  modesty, 
the  writer  had  probably  read  in  Cbardin'n  Travel*,  (vol. 
iii.  p.  Ho.)  The  original  in  in  tlie  Buttan,  or  Our- 
dm,  a  work  of  the  celebrated  I'eraian  poet  Mali/..  The 
learned  reader  will  And  both  the  original  and  two  Latin 
ver»iona  of  it  in  Sir  William  Jonea'a  Poutmt  /Unite* 
Ctmmcmtaru,  p.  34b-33& 
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upon  the  poor  and  needy.  The  fellow  who 
escaped  from  a  ship  which  struck  upon  a 
rock  in  the  west,  and  joined  with  the  coun- 
try people  to  destroy  his  brother  sailors, 
and  make  her  a  wreck,  was  thought  a  most 
execrable  creature,  but  does  not  every  man 
who  enjoys  the  possession  of  what  he  natu- 
rally wants,  and  is  unmindful  of  the  unsuj>- 
plied  distress  of  other  men,  betray  the  same 
temper  of  mind?  When  a  man  looks  about 
him,  and,  with  regard  to  riches  and  poverty, 
beholds  some  drawn  in  pomp  and  equipage, 
and  they,  and  their  very  servants,  with  an 
air  of  scorn  and  triumph,  overlooking  the 
multitude  that  pass  bv  them ;  and  in  the  same 
street,  a  creature  of  the  same  make,  cry- 
ing out,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and 
sacred,  to  behold  his  misery,  and  give  him 
some  supply  against  hunger  and  nakedness; 
who  would  believe  these  two  beings  were 
of  the  same  species?  But  so  it  is,  that  the 
consideration  of  fortune  has  taken  up  all 
our  minds,  and  as  I  have  often  complained, 
poverty  and  riches  stand  in  our  imagina- 
tions in  the  places  of  guilt  and  innocence. 
But  in  all  seasons  there  will  be  some  in- 
stances cf  persons  who  have  souls  too  large 
to  be  taken  with  popular  prejudices,  and 
while  the  rest  of  mankind  arc  contending 
for  superiority  in  power  and  wealth,  have 
their  thoughts  bent  upon  the  necessities  of 
those  below  them.  The  charity  schools, 
which  have  been  erected  of  late  years,  arc 
the  greatest  instances  of  public  spirit  the 
age  has  produced.  But,  indeed,  when  we 
consider  how  long  this  sort  of  beneficence 
has  been  on  foot,  it  is  rather  from  the  good 
management  of  those  institutions,  than  from 
the  number  or  value  of  the  benefactions  to 
them,  that  they  make  so  treat  a  figure. 
One  would  think  it  impossible  tliat  in  the 
space  of  fourteen  years  there  should  not 
have  been  five  thousand  pounds  bestowed 
in  gifts  this  way,  nor  sixteen  hundred  chil- 
dren, including  males  and  females,  put  cut 
to  methods  of  industry.  It  is  not  allowed 
me  to  speak  of  luxury  and  folly  with  the 
severe  spirit  they  deserve;  I  shall  only 
therefore  say,  I  shall  very  readily  com- 
pound with  any  lady  in  a  hooped  petticoat, 
if  she  gives  the  pnee  of  one  half  yard  of 
the  silk  towards  clothing,  feeding,  and  in- 
structing an  innocent  helpless  creature  of 
her  own  sex,  in  one  of  these  schools.  The 
consciousness  of  such  an  action  will  give 
her  features  a  nobler  life  on  this  illustrious 
day,#  than  all  the  jewels  that  can  hang  in 
her  hair,  or  can  be  clustered  in  her  bosom. 
It  would  be  uncourtly  to  speak  in  harsher 
words  to  the  fair,  but  to  men,  one  may  take 
a  little  more  freedom.  It  is  monstrous  how 
a  man  can  live  with  so  little  reflection,  as 
to  fancy  he  is  not  in  a  condition  very  unjust 
and  dis'proportioned  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
while  he  enjovs  wealth,  and  exerts  no  be- 
nevolence or  bounty  to  others.  As  for  this 
particular  occasion  of  these  schools,  there 
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cannot  any  offer  more  worthy  a  generous 
mind.  Would  vou  do  a  handsome  thing 
without  return;' do  it  for  an  infant  that  is 
not  sensible  of  the  obligation.  Would  you 
do  it  for  public  good;  do  it  for  one  who  will 
be  an  honest  artificer.  Would  you  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  heaven;  give  it  to  one  who 
shall  be  instructed  in  the  worship  of  Him 
for  whose  sake  you  give  it.  It  is,  methinks, 
a  most  laudable  institution  this,  if  it  were 
of  no  other  expectation  than  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  race  of  good  and  useful  servants, 
who  will  have  more  than  a  liberal,  a  reli- 
gious education.  What  would  not  a  man 
do  in  common  prudence  to  lay  out  in  pur- 
chase of  one  about  him,  who  would  add  to 
all  his  orders  he  gave,  the  weight  of  the 


commandments,  to  enforce  an  obedience  to 
them?  for  one  who  would  consider  his  mas- 
ter as  "his  father,  his  friend,  and  benefactor, 
upon  easy  terms,  and  in  expectation  of  no 
other  return  but  moderate  wages  and  gentle 
usage?  It  is  the  common  vice  of  children 
to  run  too  much  among  the  servants;  from 
such  as  are  educated  in  these  places  they 
would  see  nothing  but  lowliness  in  the  ser- 
vant, which  would  not  be  disingenuous  in 
the  child.  All  the  ill  offices  and  defamatory  | 
whispers,  which  take  their  birth  from  do- 
mestics, would  be  prevented,  if  this  chanty 
could  be  made  universal:  and  a  good  man 
might  have  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  life 
of  the  person  he  designs  to  take  into  his 
house  for  his  own  service,  or  that  of  his 
family  or  children,  lone  before  they  were 
admitted.  This  would  create  endearing 
dependencies:  and  the  obligation  would 
have  a  paternal  air  in  the  master,  who 
would  be  relieved  from  much  care  and 
anxietv  bv  the  gratitude  and  diligence  of 


learning  which  is  given  is  generally  more 
edifving  to  them,  than  that  which  is  sold 
to  others.  Thus  do  thev  become  more  ex- 
alted in  goodness,  by  being  depressed  in 
fortune,  and  their  poverty  is,  in  reality, 
their  preferment.  *  • 

No.  295.]  Thursday,  February  7, 1711-12. 

Prodiga  non  aentit  pereuntem  ftemlna  i 
At  velut  eihauata  redivivtw  pullulet  r- 
Nummui,  «t  e  pleno  semper  totlatur  i 
Non  un.|uam  reputat,  quanti  »ibi  guadia  i 

Jut.  Sat  vi.  XL 

But  womankind,  that  never  known  a  mean, 
Down  to  the  drrgi  tlieir  sinking  fortune*  drain: 
Honrlv  ihey  jive,  and  «pend,  and  waste,  and  wear. 
And  think  no  pteaaure  can  be  bought  too  dear. 


an  humble  friend  attending  him  as  his  ser- 
vant. I  fall  into  this  discourse  from  a  letter 
sent  to  me,  to  give  me  notice  that  fifty  boys 
would  be  clothed,  and  take  their  seats  (at 
the  charge  of  some  generous  benefactors,)  in 
St  Bride's  church,  on  Sunday  next.  I  wish 
I  could  promise  to  myself  any  thing  which 
my  correspondent  seems  to  expect  from  a 

Eublication  of  it  in  this  paper;  for  there  can 
e  nothing  added  to  what  so  many  excel- 
lent and  learned  men  have  said  on  this  oc- 
casion. But  that  there  may  be  something 
here  which  would  move  a  generous  mind, 
like  that  of  him  who  wrote  to  me,  I  shall 
transcribe  a  handsome  paragraph  of  Dr. 
Snapc's  sermon  on  these  charities,  which 
my  correspondent  enclosed  with  his  letter. 

« The  wise  Providence  has  amply  com- 
pensated the  disadvantages  of  the  poor  and 
indigent,  in  wanting  many  of  the  conve- 
niences  of  this  life,  by  a  more  abundant 

Bvjvision  for  their  happiness  in  the  next, 
ad  they  been  higher  born,  or  more  richly 
endowed,  they  would  have  wanted  this 
manner  of  education,  of  which  those  only 
enjoy  the  benefit  who  are  low  enough  to 
submit  to  it;  where  they  have  such  advan- 
tages without  money,  arid  without  price,  as 
the  rich  cannot  purchase  with  it  The 


•  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  turned  of  my 
great  climacteric,  and  am  naturally  a  man 
of  a  meek  temper.    About  a  dozen  years 
ago,  I  was  married,  for  my  sins,  to  a  young 
woman  of  a  good  family,  and  of  a  high 
spirit ;  but  could  not  brin£  her  to  close  with 
me,  before  I  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
her  longer  than  that  of  the  grand  alliance. 
Among  other  articles,  it  was  therein  stipu- 
lated, that  she  should  have  400/.  a  year  for 
pin-money,  which  I  obliged  myself  to  pay 
quarterly  into  the  hands  of  one,  who  acted 
as  her  plenipotentiary  in  that  affair.  I  have 
ever  since  religiously  observed  my  part  in 
this  solemn  agreement.   Now  sir,  so  it  is, 
that  the  lady  has  had  several  children  since 
I  married  her;  to  which,  if  I  should  credit 
our  malicious  neighbours,  hcrpin-money 
has  not  a  little  contributed.   The  educa- 
tion of  these  my  children,  who,  contrary 
to  my  expectation,  are  born  to  me  every 
year,  straitens  me  so  much,  that  I  have 
begged  their  mother  to  free  me  from  the 
obligation  of  the  above-mentioned  pin-mo- 
ney, that  it  may  go  towards  making  a  pro- 
vision for  her  family.  This  proposal  makes 
her  noble  blood  swell  in  her  veins,  inso- 
much, that  finding  me  a  little  tardy  m  my 
last  quarter's  payment,  she  threatens  me 
every  day  to  arrest  me;  and  proceeds  so 
far  as  to  tell  me,  that  if  I  do  not  do  her 
justice,  I  shall  die  in  a  jail.   To  this  she 
adds,  when  her  passion  will  let  her  argue 
calmly,  that  she  has  several  play-debts  on 
her  hand,  which  must  be  discharged  very 
suddenly,  and  that  she  cannot  lose  her  mo- 
ney as  becomes  a  woman  of  her  fashion,  if 
she  makes  me  any  abatement  in  this  arti- 
cle.   I  hope,  sir,  you  will  take  an  occasion 
from  hence  to  give  your  opinion  upon  a 
subject  which  you  have  not  yet  touched, 
and  inform  us  if  there  are  any  precedents 
for  this  usage,  among  our  ancestors  :  or 
whether  you  find  any  mention  of  pin-money 
in  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  or  any  other  of  the 
civilians. 


•  I  am  ever  the  humblest  of  vour  admirers, 
'JOSIAH  FRIBBLE,  Esq.* 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more 
professed  advocate  for  the  fair  sex  than 
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myself,  so  there  Is  none  that  would  be  more 
unwilling  to  invade  any  of  their  ancient 
rights  and  privileges;  but  as  the  doctrine 
of  pin-money  is  of  late  date,  unknown  to 
our  great  grandmothers,  and  not  yet  re- 
ceived by  many  of  our  modern  ladies,  I 
think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  sexes  to 
keep  it  from  spreading. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much 
mistaken  where  he  intimates,  that  the  sup- 
plying a  man's  wife  with  pin-money,  is  fur- 
nishing her  with  arms  against  himself,  and 
in  a  manner  becoming  accessary  to  his  own 
dishonour.  We  may  indeed,  generally  ob- 
serve, that  in  proportion  as  a  woman  is 
more  or  less  beautiful,  and  her  husband 
advanced  in  years,  she  stands  in  need  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  pins,  and  upon  a 
treatv  of  marriage,  rises  or  falls  in  her  de- 
mands accordingly.  It  must  likewise  be 
owned,  that  high  quality  in  a  mistress  docs 
very  much  inflame  this  article  in  the  mar- 
riage reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  circumstances  of 
lx>th  parties  arc  pretty  much  upon  a  level, 
I  cannot  but  think  the  insisting  upon  pin- 
money  is  very  extraordinary;  and  yet  we 
find  several  matches  broken  off  upon  this 
very  head.  What  would  a  foreigner,  or 
one  who  is  a  stranger  to  this  practice  think 
of  a  lover  that  forsakes  his  mistress  be- 
cause he  is  not  willing  to  keep  her  in  pins? 
Rut  what  would  he  think  of  the  mistress, 
should  he  be  informed  that  she  asks  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  this  use? 
Should  a  man  unacquainted  with  our  cus- 
toms be  told  the  sums  which  are  allowed  in 
Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  pin-money, 
what  a  prodigious  consumption  of  pins 
would  he  think  there  was  in  this  island. 
•A  pin  a  day,'  says  our  frugal  proverb,  •  is 
a  groat  a  year:'  so  that  according  to  this 
calculation,  my  friend  Fribble's  wife  must 
every  year  make  use  of  eight  million  six 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  new  pins. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  British  ladies 
allege  they  comprehend  under  this  general 
term,  several  other  conveniences  of  life:  I 
could  therefore  wish  for  the  honour  of  my 
countrywomen,  that  they  had  rather  call  it 
needle-money,  which  might  have  implied 
something  oif  good  housewifery,  and  not 
have  given  the  malicious  world  occasion  to 
think,  that  dress  and  trifles  have  always  the 
uppermost  place  in  a  woman's  thoughts. 

I  know  several  of  my  fair  readers  urge, 
in  defence  of  this  practice,  that  it  is  but  a 
necessary  provision  they  make  for  them- 
selves, in  case  their  husband  proves  a 
churl,  or  a  miser;  so  that  they  consider 
this  allowance  as  a  kind  of  alimony,  which 
thev  may  lay  their  claim  to,  without  ac- 
tually separating  from  their  husbands.  But 
with  submission,  I  think  a  woman  who  will 
give  up  herself  to  a  man  in  marriage,  where 
there  is  the  least  room  for  such  an  appre- 
hension, and  trust  her  person  to  one  whom 
she  will  not  rely  on  for  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  may  very  properly  be  accused 
54 


(in  the  phrase  of  a  homely  proverb,)  of 
being  '  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.' 

It  is  observed  of  over-cautious  generals, 
that  they  never  engage  in  a  battle  with- 
out securing  a  retreat,  in  case  the  event 
should  not  answer  their  expectations;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  greatest  conquerors 
have  burnt  their  ships,  or  broke  down  the 
bridges  behind  them,  as  being  determined 
cither  to  succeed  or  die  in  the  engagement. 
In  the  same  manner  I  should  very  much 
suspect  a  woman  who  takes  such  precau- 
tions for  her  retreat,  and  contrives  methods 
how  she  may  live  happily,  without  the  af- 
fection of  one  to  whom  she  joins  herself  for 
life.  Separate  purses  between  man  and 
wife  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  unnatural  as  se- 
parate beds.  A  marriage  cannot  be  happy, 
where  the  pleasures,  inclinations,  ana  in- 
terests of  both  parties  arc  not  the  same. 
There  is  no  greater  incitement  to  love  in 
the  mind  of  man,  than  the  sense  of  a  per- 
son's depending  upon  him  for  her  case  and 
happiness;  as  a  woman  uses  all  her  en- 
deavours to  please  the  person  whom  she 
looks  upon  as  her  honour,  her  comfort,  and 
her  support 

For  this  reason  I  am  not  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  behaviour  of  a  rough  country 
squire,  who,  being  not  a  little  shocked 
at  the  proceeding  of  a  young  widow  that 
would  not  recede  from  her  demands  of  pin- 
money,  was  so  enraged  at  her  mercenary 
temper,  that  he  told  her  in  great  wrath, 
'  As  much  as  she  thought  him  her  slave, 
he  would  show  all  the  world  he  did  not 
care  a  pin  for  her.'  Upon  which  he  flew 
out  of  the  room,  and  never  saw  her  more. 

Socrates  in  Plato's  Alcibiadcs  says,  he 
was  informed  by  one  who  had  travelled 
through  Persia,  that  sis  he  passed  over  a 
great  tract  of  land,  and  inquired  what  the 
name  of  the  place  was,  they  told  him  it 
was  the  Queen's  (»irdle:  to  which  he  adds, 
that  another  wide  field  which  lay  by  it, 
was  called  the  Queen's  Veil:  and  that  in 
the  same  manner  there  was  a  large  portion 
of  ground  set  aside  for  every  part  of  her 
majesty's  dress.  These  lands  might  not 
be  improperly  called  the  Queen  of  Persia's 

pin-money. 

I  remember  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  who,  I 
dare  say,  never  read  this  passage  in  Plato, 
told  me  some  time  since,  that  upon  his 
courting  the  perverse  widow  (of  whom  I 
have  given  an  account  in  former  papers) 
he  had  disposed  of  a  hundred  acres  in  a 
diamond  ring,  which  he  would  have  pre- 
sented her  with,  had  she  thought  fit  to 
accept  it:  and  that  upon  her  wedding-day, 
she  should  have  carried  on  her  head  fifty 
of  the  tallest  oaks  upon  his  estate.  He 
further  informed  me,  that  he  would  have 

Eiven  her  a  coal-pit  to  keep  her  in  clean 
nen,  that  he  would  have  allowed  her  the 
profits  of  a  wind-mill  for  her  fans,  and  have 
presented  her  once  in  three  years,  with  the 
shearing  of  his  sheep  for  her  under  petti- 
I  coats.    To  which  the  knight  always  adds, 
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that  though  he  did  not  care  for  fine  clothes 
himself,  there  should  not  have  been  a  woman 
in  the  country  l>ettcr  dressed  than  mv  ladv 
Coverley.  Sir  Roger,  perhaps  may  in  this", 
as  well  as  in  many  other  of  his  devices,  ap- 
pear something  odd  and  singular;  but  if  the 
humour  of  pin-money  prevails,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  proper  for  every  gentleman 
of  an  estate,  to  mark  out  so  many  acres  of 
it  under  the  title  of  ■  The  Pins. '  L. 
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— Nugi«  adhere  pondua. 

Bar.  Lib.  I.  Ep.  xix.  42. 

A'ld  weight  to  trifles. 

•Dear  Spec, — Having  lately  conversed 
much  with  the  fair  sex  on  the  subject  of  your 
speculations  (which  since  their  appearance 
in  public,  have  been  the  chief  exercise  of 
the  female  loquacious  faculty)  I  found  the 
fair  ones  possessed  with  a  dissatisfaction  at 
your  prefixing  Greek  mottas  to  the  frontis- 
pieces of  vour  papers;  and,  as  a  man  of 
gallantry,  1  thought  it  a  dutv  incumbent  on 
me  to  impart  it  to  you,  in  liopes  of  a  re- 
formation, which  is  only  to  be  effected  by 
a  restoration  of  the  Latin  to  the  usual  dig- 
nity in  your  papers,  which,  of  late,  the 
Greek,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  your  fe- 
male readers,  has  usurped;  for  though  the 
Latin  has  the  recommendation  of  being  as 
unintelligible  to  them  as  the  Greek,  yet 
being  written  of  the  same  character  with 
their  mother  tongue,  bv  the  assistance  of  a 
spelling-book  it  is  legible;  which  Quality  the 
Greek  wants:  and  since  the  introduction  of 
operas  into  this  nation,  the  ladies  are  so 
charmed  with  sounds  abstracted  from  their 
ideas,  that  they  adore  and  honour  the  sound 
of  Latin,  as  it  is  old  Italian.  1  am  a  soli- 
citor for  the  fair  sex,  and  therefore  think 
myself  in  that  character  more  likely  to  be 
prevalent  in  this  request,  than  if  I  should 
subscribe  myself  by  my  proper  name. 

*J.  M. 

*  I  desire  you  may  insert  this  in  one  of 
your  speculations,  to  show  my  zeal  for  re- 
moving the  dissatisfaction  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  restoring  you  to  their  favour.' 

'Sir, — I  was  some  time  since  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  officer,  who  entertained 
us  with  the  conquest  he  had  made  over  a 
female  neighbour  of  his;  when  a  gentleman 
who  stood  by,  as  I  suppose,  envying  the  cap- 
tain's good  fortune,  asked  him  what  reason 
he  had  to  beHeve  the  lady  admired  him? 
*'  Why,"  says  he,  "  my  lodgings  arc  oppo- 
site to  tier's,  and  she  is  continually  at  her 
window,  either  at  work,  reading,  taking 
snuff,  or  putting  herself  in  some  toying 
posture  on  purpose  to  draw  my  eyes  that 
way."  The  confession  of  this  vain  soldier 
made  me  reflect  on  some  of  my  own  ac- 
tions; for  you  roust  know,  sir,  I  am  often 
which  fronts  the  apartments 
who  I  doubt  not  have 


I  the  same  opinion  of  me-  I  must  own  I  lore 
to  look  at  them  all,  one  for  being  well- 
dressed,  a  second  for  his  fine  eye,  and  one 

r articular  one,  because  he  is  the  least  man 
ever  saw  ;  but  there  is  something  so  easy 
and  pleasant  in  the  manner  of  my  little  man, 
that  I  observe  he  is  a  favourite  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintance. I  could  go  on  to  tell  you  of 
many  others,  that  I  believe  think  1  have 
encouraged  them  from  my  window:  but 
pray  let  me  have  your  opinion  of  the  use  of 
the  window,  in  the  apartment  of  a  beautiful 
lady;  and  how  often  she  may  look  out  at 
the  same  man,  without  being  supposed  to 
have  a  mind  to  jump  out  to  him.  Your's, 
*  AUK  ELI  A  CARELESS.' 

Twice. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  for  sometime 
made  love  to  a  lady,  who  received  it  with 
all  the  kind  returns  I  ought  to  expect;  but 
without  any  provocation,  that  I  know  of, 
she  lias  of  late  shunned  me  with  the  utmost 
abhorrence,  insomuch  that  she  went  out  of 
church  last  Sunday  in  the  midst  of  divine 
service,  upon  my  coming  into  the  same 

Eew.  Pray,  sir,  what  must  1  do  in  this 
usincss?   Your  servant, 

'EUPHUES.' 
Let  her  alone  ten  days. 

'York,  Jan.  20,  1711-12. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — We  have  in  this 
town  a  sort  of  people  who  pretend  to  wit, 
and  write  lampoons;  I  have  lately  been  the 
subject  of  one  of  them.  The  scribbler  had 
not  genius  enough  in  verse  to  turn  my  age, 
as  indeed  I  ani  an  old  maid,  into  raillery, 
for  affecting  a  yonthier  turn  than  is  con- 
sistent with  my  time  of  day;  and  therefore 
he  makes  the  title  of  his  madrigal,  The 
character  of  Mrs.  Judith  Lovebane,  born 
in  the  year  1680.  What  I  desire  of  you  is, 
that  you  disallow  that  a  coxcomb,  who  pre- 
tends to  write  verse,  should  put  the  most 
malicious  thing  he  can  say  in  prose.  This 
I  humbly  conceive  will  disable  our  country 
wits,  who  indeed  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  say  any  thing  in  rhyme,  though  they  say 
it  very  ill.    Sir,  v<  air  humble  serv  ant, 

•SUSANNA  LOVEBANE.* 

4  Mr.  Spectator,— We  are  several  of 
us,  gentleman  antl  ladies,  who  board  in  the 
same  house,  and  after  dinner  one  of  our  com- 
pany (an  agreeable  man  enough  otherwise) 
stands  up,  and  reads  your  paper  to  us  all. 
We  are  the  civilest  people  in  the  world  to 
one  another,  and  therefore  I  am  forced  to 
this  way  of  desiring  our  reader,  when  he  is 
doing  this  office,  not  to  stand  afore  the  fire. 
This  will  be  a  general  good  to  our  family, 
this  cold  weather.  He  will,  I  know,  take 
it  to  be  our  common  request  when  he  comes 
to  these  words  "Pray,  sir,  sit  down;"  which 
I  desire  you  to  insert,  and  you  will  particu- 
larly oblige  your  daily  reader, 

'      'CHARITY  FROST.' 

'Sir,— I  am  a  great  lover  of 
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hut  cannot  perform  ro  well  as  some  others; 
however,  by  my  out-of-thc-wav  capers, 
and  some  original  grimaces,  I  do  not  fail 
to  divert  the  company,  particularlv  the 
ladies,  who  laugh  immoderately  all  the 
time.  Some,  who  pretend  to  be  my  friends 
tell  me  that  they  do  it  in  derision,  and  would 
advise  me  to  leave  it  off,  withal  that  I  make 
myself  ridiculous.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  in  this  affair,  but  I  am  resolved  not  to 
give  over  upon  anv  account,  until  I  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Spectator.  Your  humble 
servant,  JOHN  TROTT.' 

If  Mr.  Trott  is  not  awkward  out  of  time, 
he  has  a  right  to  dance,  let  who  will  laugh; 
but  if  he  has  no  ear  he  will  interrupt  others: 
and  I  am  of  opinion  he  should  sit  still. 
Given  under  mv  hand  this  fifth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1711-12.    '  THE  SPECTATOR. 

1  • 
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Kfrecio  iiwpera*  repreiula*  curpnrr  nirrna. 

Htr  Hat.  vi.  Lib.  1.  66. 

As  perfect  beatific*  somewhere  have  a  raole.— Crttsk. 

After  what  I  have  said  in  my  last  Sa- 
turday's paper,  I  shall  enter  on  the  subject 
of  this  without  further  preface,  and  remark 
the  several  defects  which  appear  in  the 
fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiment*!  and 
the  language  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  not 
doubting  but  the  reader  will  pardon  me,  if 
I  allege  at  the  same  time  whatever  may  be 
said  for  the  extenuation  of  such  defects. 
The  first  imperfection  which  I  shall  ob- 
serve in  the  fable  is,  that  the  event  of  it  i> 
unhappv. 

The  fable  of  every  poem  is,  according  to 
Aristotle's  division,  either  simple  orimplcx. 
It  is  called  simple  when  there  is  no  change 
of  foutant  in  it;  implex,  when  the  fortune 
of  the  chief  actor  changes  from  had  to  good, 
or  from  good  to  bad.  The  implex  fable  is 
thought  the  most  perfect:  I  suppose,  be- 
cause it  is  more  proper  to  stir  up  the  pas- 
sions of  the  reader,  and  to  surprise  him  with 
a  greater  variety  of  accidents. 

The  implex  fable  is  therefore  of  two 
kinds:  in  the  first,  the  chief  actor  makes 
his  wav  through  a  long  series  of  dangers 
and  difficulties  until  he  arrives  at  honour 
and  prosperitv,  as  we  sec  in  the  stories  qf 
Ulysses  and  /Eneas;  in  the  second,  the  chief 
actor  in  the  poem  falls  from  some  eminent 
pitch  of  honour  and  prosperity,  into  misery 
and  disgrace.  Thus  we  see  Adam  and  Eve 
sinking  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  hap- 
piness, into  the  most  abject  condition  of  sin 
and  sorrow. 

The  most  taking  tragedies  among  the  an- 
cients, were  built  on  this  last  sort  of  implex 
fable,  particularly  the  tragedy  of  CEdipus, 
which  proceeds  upon  a  story,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Aristotle,  the  most  proper  for  tragedy 
that  muld  be  invented  by  the  wit  of  man. 


I  have  taken  s^me  pains  in  a  former  paper 
to  show,  that  this  kind  of  implex  table, 
wherein  the  event  is  unhappy,  is  more  apt 
to  affect  an  audience  than  that  of  the 
first  kind;  notwithstanding  many  excellent 
pieces  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  most 
of  those  which  have  been  written  of  late 
years  in  our  own  country  are  raised  upon 
contrary  plans.  I  must  however  own,  that 
I  think  this  kind  of  fable,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  in  tragedy,  is  not  so  proper  for  a 
heroic  poem. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  sensibleof  this 
imperfection  in  his  fable,  and  has  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  cure  it  bv  several  ex- 
pedients; particularly  by  the  mortifica- 
tion which  the  great  adversary  of  mankind 
meets  with  upon  his  return  to  the  assembly 
of  infernal  spirits,  as  it  is  described  in  a 
beautiful  passage  of  the  third  book;  and 
likewise  by  the  vision  wherein  Adam,  at 
the  close  of  the  poem,  sees  his  offspring, 
triumphing  over  his  great  enemy,  and  him- 
self restored  to  a  happier  paradise  than 
that  from  which  he  fell. 

There  is  another  objection  against  Mil- 
ton's fable,  which  is  indeed  almost  the 
same  with  the  former,  though  placed,  in  a 
different  light,  namely — That  the  hero  in 
the  Paradise  I^ost  is  unsuccessful,  and  by  no 
means  a  match  for  his  enemies.  This  gave 
occasion  to  Mr.  Dryden's  reflection,  that 
the  devil  was  in  reality  Milton's  hero.  I 
think  I  have  obviated  this  objection  in  my 
first  paper.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  an  epic, 
or  a  narrative  poem,  and  he  that  looks  for 
a  hen)  in  it,  searches  for  that  which  Mil- 
ton never  intended;  but  if  he  will  needs  fix 
the  name  of  a  hero  upon  any  person  in  it, 
it  is  certainly  the  Messiah  who  is  the  hero, 
!>  th  in  the  principal  action,  and  in  the 
ehief  episodes.  Paganism  could  n<  t  furnish 
out  a  real  notion  t>  r  a  fable  greater  than 
iliat  of  the  Iliad  or  /Eneid,  and  then-fore  a 
heathen  could  not  form  a  higher  notion  of 
a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind,  which  tin  > 
call  a  heroic.  Whether  Milton's  is  not  of 
a  sublimer  nature  I  will  not  presume  to 
determine:  it  is  sufficient  that  I  show  there 
is  in  the  Paradise  Lost  all  the  greatness  of 
plan,  regularity  of  design,  and  masterly 
fx*autics  which  wc  discover  in  Homer  and 
Virgil. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that 
Milton  has  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  his 
fable  some  particulars  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  probability  enough  for  an  epic 
poem,  particularly  in  the  actions  which  he 
ascribes  to  Sin  and  Death,  and  the  picture 
which  he  dniws  of  the  '  Limbo  of  \  anity,' 
with  other  passages  in  the  second  book. 
Such  allegories  rather  savour  of  the  spirit 
of  Spencer  and  Ariosto,  than  of  Homer 
and  Virgil. 

In  the  structure  of  his  poem  he  has  like- 
wise admitted  too  many  digressions.  It  is 
finely  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  the  au- 
thor of  a  heroic  poem  should  seldom  speak 
himself,  but  throw  as  much  of  his  work  as 
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he  can  Into  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  his 
principal  actors.  Aristotle  has  given  no 
reason  for  this  precept:  but  I  presume  it  is 
because  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  more 
awed  and  elevated,  when  he  hears  iEneas 
or  Achilles  speak,  than  when  Virgil  or 
Homer  talk  in  their  own  persons.  Besides 
that  assuming  the  character  of  an  eminent 
man  is  apt  to  (ire  the  imagination,  and  raise 
the  ideas  of  the  author.  Tully  tells  us, 
mentioning  his  dialogue  of  old  age,  in  which 
Cato  is  the  chief  speaker,  that  upon  a  re- 
view of  it  he  was  agreeably  imposed  upon, 
and  fancied  that  it  was  Cato,  and  not  he 
himself,  who  uttered  his  thoughts  on  that 
subject. 

If  the  reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  see 
how  the  story  of  the  Iliad  and  the  ^Eneid 
is  delivered  by  those  persons  who  act  in  it, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  either 
of  these  poems  proceeds  from  the  authors. 
Milton  has,  in  the  general  disposition  of 
his  fable,  very  finely  observed  this  great 
rule;  insomuch  that  there  is  scarce  a  tenth 
part  of  it  which  comes  from  the  poet;  the 
rest  is  spoken  cither  by  Adam  or  Eve,  or  by 
some  good  or  evil  spirit  who  is  engaged 
either  in  tbeir  destruction  or  defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  observed  it  ap- 
pears, that  digressions  are  by  no  means  to 
be  allowed  of  in  an  epic  poem.  If  the  poet, 
even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  narra- 
tion, should  speak  as  little  as  possible,  he 
should  certainly  never  let  his  narration 
sleep  for  the  sake  of  any  reflections  of  his 
own.  I  have  often  observed,  with  a  secret 
admiration,  that  the  longest  reflection  in  the 
i*Enckl  is  in  that  passage  of  the  tenth  book, 
where  Turnus  is  represented  as  dressing 
himself  in  the  spoils  of  Pallas,  whom  he 
had  slain.  Virgil  here  lets  his  fable  stand 
still,  for  the  sake  of  the  following  remark. 
•  How  is  the  mind  of  man  ignorant  of  fu- 
turity, and  unable  to  bear  prospennis  for- 
tune with  moderation!  The  time  will  come 
when  Turnus  shall  wish  that  he  had  left 
the  body  of  Pallas  untouched,  and  curse 
the  flay  on  which  he  dressed  himself  in 
these  spoils.'  As  the  great  event  of  the 
/"Eneid,  and  the  death  of  Turnus,  whom 
/Eneas  slew  because  he  saw  him  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  Pallas,  turns  upon  this 
incident,  Virgil  went  out  of  his  way  to 
make  this  reflection  upon  it,  without  which 
so  small  a  circumstance  might  possibly 
have  slipped  out  of  his  reader's  memory. 
Lucan,  who  was  an  injudicious  poet,  lets 
drop  his  story  very  frequently  for  the  sake 
of  his  unnecessary  digressions,  or  his  diver- 
ticula, as  Scaligcr  calls  them.  If  he  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  prodigies  which  pre- 
ceded the  civil  war,  he  declaims  upon  the 
occasion,  and  shows  how  much  happier  it 
would  be  for  man,  if  he  did  not  feel  his  evil 
fortune  before  it  comes  to  pass;  and  sufler 
not  only  by  its  real  weight,  but  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  it.  Milton's  complaint  tor 
bis  blindness,  his  panegyric  on  marriage,  his 
reflections  on  Adam  and  Eve's  going  naked, 


of  the  angels  eating,  and  several  other  pas- 
sages in  his  poem,  are  liable  to  the  same 
exception,  though  I  must  confess  there  is 
so  great  a  beauty  in  these  very  digressions, 
that  I  would  not  wish  them  out  of  his  poem. 

I  have  in  a  former  paper  spoken  of  the 
characters  of  Milton's  Paradise  I^ost,  and 
declared  my  opinion,  as  to  the  allegorical 
persons  who  were  introduced  in  it. 

If  we  look  into  the  sentiments,  I  think 
they  are  sometimes  defective  under  the 
following  heads;  first,  as  there  are  several 
of  them  too  much  pointed,  and  some  that 
degenerate  even  into  puns.  Of  this  last 
kind  I  am  afraid  is  that  in  the  first  book, 
where,  speaking  of  the  pygmies,  he  calls 
them, 


 Thr  i 

WuTd  on  by  i 

Another  blemish  that  appears  in  some  of 
his  thoughts,  is  his  frequent  allusion  to 
heathen  fables,  which  are  not  certainly  «>f 
a  piece  with  the  6ivine  subject  of  which  he 
treats.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  these  allu- 
sions where  the  poet  himself  represents 
them  as  fabulous,  as  he  docs  in  some 
places,  but  where  he  mentions  them  as 
truths  and  matters  of  fact  The  limks  of 
my  paper  will  not  give  me  leave  to  be  par- 
ticular in  instances  of  this  kind;  the  reader 
will  easily  remark  them  in  his  perusal  of 
the  poem. 

A  third  fault  in  his  sentiments  is  an  un- 
necessary ostentation  of  learning,  which 
likewise  occurs  very  frequently.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  both  Homer  and  VirgU  were 
masters  of  all  the  learning  of  their  times, 
but  it  shows  itself  in  their  works  after  an 
indirect  and  concealed  manner.  Milton 
seems  ambitious  of  letting  us  know,  by  his 
excursions  on  free-will  and  predestination, 
and  his  many  glances  upon  history,  astrono- 
my, geography,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  by 
the  terms  and  phrases  he  sometimes  makes 
use  of,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences. 

If  in  the  last  place  we  consider  the  lan- 
guage of  this  great  poet,  we  must  allow 
what  I  have  hinted  in  a  former  paper,  that 
it  is  often  too  much  laboured,  and  some- 
times obscured  by  old  words,  transposi- 
tions, and  foreign  idioms.  Seneca's  objec- 
tion to  the  style  of  a  great  author,  *  Rtgrt 
fjtu  oratio,  nihil  in  ca  filacidum,  nihil  Une* 
is  what  many  critics  make  to  Milton.  As 
I  cannot  wholly  refute  it,  so  I  have  already 
apologized  for  it  in  another  paper:  to  which 
I  may  further  add,  that  Milton's  sentiments 
and  ideas  were  so  wonderfully  sublime,that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
represented  them  in  their  full  strength  and 
beauty,  without  having  recourse  to  these 
foreign  assistances.  Our  language  sunk 
under  him,  and  was  unequal  to  that  great- 
ness of  soul  which  furnished  him  with  such 
glorious  conceptions. 
A  second  fault  in  his  language  is,  that  he 
a  kind  of  jingle  in  his 
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as  In  the  following  passages,  and  many 
otkers: 

And  brought  into  lb*  world  a  world  of  woe. 

 BVgut  th'  Almighty  throne 

Bawerhing  or  besieging 


This  tcmptod  our  attempt  

At  000  slight  bound  high  ovcrleapt  all  bound. 

I  know  there  arc  figures  for  this  kind  of 
speech;  that  some  of  the  greatest  ancients 
have  been  guilty  of  it,  and  that  Aristotle 
himself  has  given  it  a  place  in  his  rhetoric 
among  the  beauties  of  that  art.  Hut  as  it 
is  in  itself  poor  and  trifling,  it  is,  I  think, 
at  present  universally  exploded  by  all  the 
masters  of  polite  writing. 

The  last  fault  which  I  shall  take  notice 
of  in  Milton's  style,  is  the  frequent  use  of 
what  the  learned  call  technical  words,  or 
terms  of  art.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  beau- 
ties of  poetry,  to  make  hard  things  intelli- 
gible, and  to  deliver  what  is  abstruse  of 
itself  in  such  easy  language  as  may  be  un- 
derstood by  ordinary  readers:  besides  that 
the  knowledge  of  a  poet  should  rather  seem 
born  with  him,  or  inspired,  than  drawn 
from  books  and  systems.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  Mr.  Dryden  could  translate 
a  passage  out  of  Virgil  after  the  following 
manner: 

'Tack  to  th-  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  tea. 
Veer  starboard  tea  and  land.'  

Milton  makes  use  of  larboard  in  the 
same  manner.  When  he  is  upon  building, 
he  mentions  doric  pillars,  pilasters,  cor- 
nice, freeze,  architrave.  When  he  talks 
of  heavenly  bodies,  you  meet  with  ecliptic 
and  eccentric,  the  trepidation,  stars  drop- 
ping from  the  zenith,  rays  culminating  from 
the  equator:  to  which  might  be  added  many 
instances  of  the  like  kind  in  several  other 
arts  and  sciences. 

I  shall  in  my  next  papers  give  an  account 
of  the  many  particular  beauties  in  Milton, 
which  would  have  been  too  long  to  insert 
under  those  general  heads  I  have  already 
treated  of,  and  with  which  I  intend  to  con- 
clude this  piece  of  criticism.    ,  L. 
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Firg .  JKm.  it.  573. 
Honour  ia  no  where  safe. 

•London,  Feb.  9,  1711-12. 
'Mr.  Spfxtator, — I  am  a  virgin,  and 
in  no  case  despicable;  but  yet  such  as  I  am  I 
must  remain,  or  else  become,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  less  happy;  for  I  find  not  the  least 
good  effect  from  the  just  correction  you 
some  time  since  gave  that  too  free,  that 
*  looser  part  of  our  sex  which  spoils  the  men ; 
the  same  connivance  at  the  vices,  the  same 
easy  admittance  of  addresses,  the  same  viti- 
ated relish  of  the  conversation  of  the  great- 
est rakes  (or,  in  a  more  fashionable  way  of 
expressing  one's  self,  of  such  as  have  seen 
the  world  most)  still  abounds,  increases, 
multiplies. 


'  The  humble  petition,  therefore,  of  manv 
of  the  most  strictly  virtuous,  and  of  myself, 
is,  that  you  will  once  more  exert  your  au- 
thority; and  that,  according  to  your  late 
promise,  your  full  your  impartial  authority, 
on  this  sillier  branch  of  our  kind;  for  why 
should  they  be  the  uncontrollable  mistresses 
of  our  fate?  Whv  should  they  with  impunity 
indulge  the  males  in  licentiousness  whilst 
single,  and  we  have  the  dismal  hazard  and 
plague  of  reforming  them  when  married? 
Strike  home,  sir,  then,  and  spare  not,  or 
all  our  maiden  hopes,  our  gilded  hopes  of 
nuptial  felicity  are  frustrated,  are  vanish- 
ed, antl  you  yourself,  as  well  as  Mr.  Court- 
ly, will,  by  smoothing  over  immodest  prac- 
tices with  the  gloss  of  soft  and  harmless 
names,  for  ever  forfeit  our  esteem.  Nor 
think  that  I  am  herein  more  severe  than 
need  lie:  if  I  have  not  reason  more  than 
enough,  do  you  and  the  world  judge  from 
this  ensuing  account,  which  1  think  will 
prove  the  evil  to  be  universal. 

'  You  must  know,  then,  that  since  your 
reprehension  of  this  female  degeneracy 
came  out,  I  have  had  a  tender  of  respects 
from  no  less  than  five  persons,  of  tolerable 
figure,  too,  as  times  go:  but  the  misfortune 
is,  that  four  of  the  five  arc  professed  fol- 
lowers of  the  mode.  They  would  face  me 
down,  that  all  women  of  good  sense  ever 
were,  and  ever  will  be,  latitudinarians  in 
wedlock:  and  always  did,  and  will,  give  and 
take,  what  they  profanely  term  conjugal 
liberty  of  conscience. 

'  The  two  first  of  them,  a  captain  and  a 
merchant,  to  strengthen  their  arguments, 
pretend  to  repeat  after  a  couple  of  ladies 
of  quality  and  wit,  that  Venus  was  always 
kind  to  Mars;  and  what  soul  that  has  tne 
least  spark  of  generosity  can  deny  a  man 
of  bravery  any  thing?  And  how  pitiful  a 
trader  that,  whom  no  woman  but  his  own 
wife  will  have  correspondence  and  dealings 
with?  Thus  these:  whilst  the  third,  the 
country  'squire,  confessed,  that  indeed  he 
was  surprised  into  good  breeding,  and  en- 
tered into  the  knowledge  of  the  world  un- 
awares: that  dining  the  other  day  at  a 
gentleman's  house,  the  person  who  enter- 
tained was  obliged  to  leave  him  with  his 
wife  and  nieces;  where  they  spoke  with  so 
much  contempt  of  an  absent  gentleman  for 
being  so  slow  at  a  hint,  that  he  resolved 
never  to  lie  drowsy,  unmannerly,  or  stupid, 
for  the  future,  at  a  friend's  house;  and  on  a 
hunting  morning  not  to  pursue  the  game 
either  with  the  husband  abroad,  or  with  the 
wife  at  home, 

•  The  next  that  came  was  a  tradesman, 
no  less  full  of  the  age  than  the  former;  for 
he  had  the  gallantry  to  tell  me,  that  at  a  late 
junket  which  he  was  invited  to,  the  motion 
being  made,  and  the  question  being  put,  it 
was  hy  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  resolved 
nemine  contradicetite,  that  a  young  sprightly 
journeyman  is  absolutely  necessary  in  their 
way  of  business;  to  which  they  had  the 
assent  and  concurrence  of  their  husbands 
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present.  I  dropped  him  a  courtesy,  and 
gave  htm  to  understand  that  was  his  au- 
dience of  Jeave. 

«I  am  reckoned  pretty,  and  have  had 
very  many  advances  besides  these;  but 
have  been' very  averse  to  hear  any  of  them, 
from  my  observation  on  those  above-men- 
tioned, until  I  hoped  some  good  from  the 
character  of  my  present  admirer,  a  clergy- 
man. But  I  find  even  among  them  there 
are  indirect  practices  in  relation  to  love, 
and  our  treaty  is  at  present  a  little  in  sus- 
pense, until  some  circumstances  are  clear- 
ed. There  is  a  charge  against  him  among 
the  women,  and  the  case  is  this:  It  is  al- 
leged, that  a  certain  endowed  female  would 
have  appropriated  herself  to,  and  conso- 
lidated herself  with  a  church  which  my 
divine  now  enjovs  (or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  did  prostitute  herself  to  her  friend's 
doing  this  for  her:}  that  my  ecclesiastic,  to 
obtain  the  one,  did  engage  himself  to  take 
off  the  other  that  lay  on  hand;  but  that  on 
lus  success  in  the  spiritual,  he  again  re- 
nounced the  carnal. 

•  I  put  this  closely  to  him,  and  taxed  him 
with  disingenuity.    He  to  clear  himself 
made  the  subsequent  defence,  and  that  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  possible: — that  he 
was  applied  to,  and  instigated  to  accent  of 
a  benefice: — that  a  conditional  offer  there- 
of was  indeed  made  him  at  first,  but  with 
disdain  by  him  rejected: — that  when  no- 
thing (as  they  easily  perceived)  of  this 
nature  could  bring  him  to  their  purpose, 
assurance  of  his  being  entirely  unengaged 
beforehand,  and  safe  from  all  their  after- 
expectations,  (the  only  stratagem  left  to 
draw  him  in,)  was  given  him  :-— that  pur- 
suant to  this  the  donation  itself  was,  without 
delay,  before  several  reputable  witnesses, 
tendered  to  him  gratis,  with  the  open  profes- 
sion of  not  the  least  reserve,  or  most  minute 
condition;  but  that  yet,  immediately  after 
induction,  his  insidious  introducer  (or  her 
crafty  procurer,  which  you  will)  indus- 
triously spread  the  report  which  had  reach- 
ed my  ears,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  said  church,  but  in  London,  in  the 
university,  in  mine  and  his  own  country, 
and  wherever  else  it  might  probably  ob- 
viate his  application  to  any  other  woman, 
and  so  confine  him  to  this  alone:  and  in  a 
word,  that  as  he  never  did  make  any  pre- 
vious offer  of  his  service,  or  the  least  step 
to  her  affection;  so  on  his  discovery  of  these 
designs  thus  Laid  to  trick  him,  he  could  not 
but  afterwards,  in  justice  to  himself,  vindi- 
cate both  his  innocence  and  freedom,  by 
keeping  his  proper  distance. 

•This  is  his  apologv,  and  I  think  I  shall 
be  satisfied  with  it.  But  I  cannot  conclude 
my  tedious  epistle  without  recommending 
to  you  not  only  to  resume  your  former  chas- 
tisement, but  to  add  to  your  criminals  the 
simnniacal  ladies,  who  seduce  the  sacred 
order  into  the  difficulty  of  either  breaking 
a  mercenary  troth  made  to  them,  whom 
they  ought  not  to  deceive,  or  by  breaking 


or  keeping  it  offending  against  Him 

thev  cannot  deceive.  Your  assistance  and 
labours  of  this  sort  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit, and  vour  speedy  thoughts  on  this  subject 
would  be  very  seasonable  to,  sir,  your  roost 

humble  servant,  , 

«  CHASTITY  LO VEWORTH. 
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Malo  Vcnuainam.  qu»m  te.  Cornelia,  roatw 
Grarehorum.  si  corn  marou  virtulibua  alfcra 
Grande  atipririliuni.  »»t  numera*  in  dote  iriumphoa. 
Tolle  mum  prcrnr  Annibaleni.  rirtuniqiH'  Sypoacem 
In  caatria ;  et  cum  iota  Carthagine  mi* ra. 

Jmt>.  Sat  vi.  1G6. 

Borne  country  girl,  acarce  to  a  eourteay  bted, 
VVouM  I  much  rather  than  Cornelia  wed; 
If  aunrrrilioua.  haughty,  prond.  and  vain. 
She  brotiiht  her  father  *  triumph*  >n  her  train. 
Away  with  all  your  Carthaginian  state ; 
1*1  vanquish'^  Hannibal  without  doors  wait. 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pass  my  narrow  gate 

Dryden. 

It  is  observed,  that  a  man  improves 
more  bv  reading  the  storv  of  a  person  emi- 
nent for  prudence  and  virtue,  than  by  the 
finest  rules  and  precepts  of  morality.  In 
the  same  manner  a  representation  of  those 
calamities  and  misfortunes  which  a  weak 
man  suffers  from  wrong  measures,  and  ill- 
concerted  schemes  of  life,  is  apt  to  make  a 
deeper  impression  upon  our  minds,  than 
the  wisest  maxims  and  instructions  that 
can  be  given  us,  for  avoiding  the  like  follies 
and  indiscretions  in  our  own  private  con- 
duct It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  lay  before 
my  reader  the  following  letter,  and  leave  it 
with  him  to  make  his  own  use  of  it,  with- 
out adding  any  reflections  of  my  own  upon 
the  subject-matter. 

'Mr.  Spectator,  —  Having  carefully 
perused  a  letter  sent  you  by  Josiah  Fribble, 
Esq.  with  your  subsequent  discourse  upon 
pln-monev,  I  do  presume  to  trouble  yoti  with 
an  account  of  my  own  case,  which  1  look 
upon  to  be  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of 
'squire  Fribble.  I  am  a  person  of  no  ex- 
traction, having  begun  the  world  with  a 
small  parcel  of  rusty  iron,  and  was  for  some 
years  commonlv  known  bv  the  name  of  Jack 
Anvil.*  I  have  naturally  a  vcrv  happy 
genius  for  getting  money,  insomuch  that  by 
the  age  of  live  and  twenty,  I  had  scraped 
together  four  thousand  two  hundred  pounds 
five  shillings,  and  a  few  odd  pence.  I  then 
launched  out  into  considerable  business,  and 
became  a  bold  trader  both  by  sea  and  land, 
which  in  a  few  vears  raised  me  a  very  great 
fortune.  For  these  mv  good  services  1  was 
knighted  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  my  age, 
and  lived  with  great  dignity  among  mv  citv 
neighbours  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  Anvil. 
Being  in  my  temper  vi  ry  ambitious,  I  was 
now  bent  upon  making  a  family,  and  ac- 

*  It  is  naiil  bv  nomc.  that  tli«-  nnthor  of  this  tetter  al- 
luded to  fJnr»\  of  Trior?  and  I  .arty  Man*  C«nnp«on  ; 

but  others,  with  mom  probability,  that  it  rff*«rml  to  Sir 
Ambrose  Crowley  and  Ins  lady.  See  Tat.  «*d.  ci. 
Hvo.  The  lottnr  rhansi'd  hie  name  from  Crowley  to 
Crawlev,  the  folly  of  which  wen*  to  bo  ridieal 
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cordingly  resolved  that  my  descendants 

shmrid  have  a  dash  of  good  blood  in  their 
veins.  In  order  to  this,  I  made  love  to  the 
Lady  Mar)'  Oddly,  an  indigent  young  wo- 
man of  quality.  To  cut  short' the  mar- 
riage-treaty, I  threw  her  a  carte  blanche, 
as  our  newspapers  call  it,  desiring  her  to 
write  upon  it  her  own  terms.  She  was  very 
concise  in  her  demands,  insisting  only  that 
the  disposal  of  my  fortune,  and  the  regula- 


John  Anvil,  hut  as  her  husband;  and  added. 

with  a  frown,  that  I  did  not  seem  to  know 
who  she  was.  I  was  surprised  to  he  treated 
thus,  after  such  familiarities  as  had  passed 
between  us.  But  she  has  since  given  me  to 
know,  that  whatever  freedoms  she  may 
sometimes  indulge  me  in,  she  expects  in 
general  to  he  treated  with  the  rcsncct  that 
is  due  to  her  birth  and  quality.  Our  chil- 
dren have  been  trained  up  from  their 


tion  of  mv  familv,  should  be  entirely  in  her  infancv  with  so  main*  accounts  of  their  mo- 
hands.  Her  father  and  brothers  appear-  titer's  family,  that  they  know  the  stories  of 
cd  exceedingly  averse  to  this  match,  and  all  the  great  men  and  women  it  has  pro- 
would  not  see  me  for  snme  time;  but  at  duccd.  Their  mother  tells  them,  that  such 
present  are  so  well  reconciled,  that  they  an  one  commanded  in  such  a  sea-cngagc- 
dine  with  me  almost  every  day,  and  have  '  ment,  that  their  great-grandfather  had  a 
borrowed  considerable  sums  of  me;  which  |  horse  shot  under  him  at  Edge-hill,  that 
mv  Lady  Mary  very  often  twits  me  with,  |  their  uncle  was  at  the  siege  of  Buda,  and 
when  she  would  show  me  how  kind  her  that  her  mother  danced  in  a  ball  at  court 
relations  are  to  me.  She  had  no  portion,  as  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  with  almn- 
I  told  you  before;  but  what  she  wanted  in  dance  (if  fiddle-faddle  of  the  same  nature, 
fortune  she  makes  up  in  spirit.  She  at  first  I  was  the  other  day  a  little  out  of  counte- 
changed  mvname  to  Sir  John  Envil,  and  [  nance  at  a  question  of  my  little  daughter 
at  present  writes  herself  Mary  Envillc.  1  \  Harriet,  who  asked  me,  with  a  great  deal 
have  had  some  children  by  her,  whom  she  of  innocence,  why  I  never  told  them  of  the 
has  christened  with  the  surnames  of  her  I  generals  and  admirals  that  had  been  in  mv 
familv,  in  order,  as  she  tells  me,  to  wear  j  family?  As  for  mv  eldest  son,  Oddly,  he 
out  the  homeliness  of  their  parentage  by  j  has  been  so  spirited'  up  by  his  mother,  that 
the  father's  side.  Our  eldest  son  is  the  if  he  docs  not  mend  his  manners  I  shall  go 
Honourable  Oddly  Enville,  Esq.  and  our  |  near  to  disinherit  him.    He  drew  his  sword 

upon  me  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and 
told  me  that  he  expected  to  be  used  like  a 
gentleman:  upon  my  offering  to  correct 
him  for  his  insolence,  my  Lady  Marv  step- 
ped in  lietwcenus,  and  told  me  that  I  ought 
to  consider  there  was  some  difference  be- 
tween his  mother  .and  mine.  She  is  per- 
petually finding  out  the  features  of  her 
own  relations  in  every  one  of  my  children, 
though  by  the  way,'  I  have  a  little  chub- 
faced  boy  as  like  me  as  he  can  stare,  if  I 
durst  say  so:  but  what  most  angers  me, 
when  she  sees  me  plaving  with  any  of  thenv 
upon  my  knee,  she  lias  begged  mc  more 
than  once  to  converse  with  the  children  as 
little  as  possible,  that  they  may  not  learn 
any  of  my  awkward  tricks. 

"'You  must  further  know,  since  I  am 
opening  my  heart  to  vou,  that  she  thinks 
herself  my  superior  In  sense,  as  much  as 
she  is  in  quality,  and  therefore  treats  me 
like  a  plain  well-meaning  man,  who  docs 
not  know  the  world.  She  dictates  tome  in 
my  own  business,  sets  mc  right  in  points 
of' trade,  and  if  I  disagree  witli  her  abrait 
any  of  my  ships  at  sea,  wonders  that  I  will 
dispute  with  her,  when  I  know  very  well 
that  her  great-grandfather  was  a  flag- 
officer. 

'To  complete  my  sufferings,  she  has 
teased  me  tor  this  quarter  of  a  year  last 
past  to  remove  into  one  of  the  squares  at 
the  other  end  <if  the  town,  promising,  for 
my  encouragement,  that  I  shall  have  as 
good  a  cock-loft  as  ;my  gentleman  in  the 
square;  to  which  the  Honourable  Oddly 
Enville,  Esq.  always  adds,  like  a  jack-a- 
nape*  as  he  is,  that  he  hopes  it  will  be  as 
near  the  court  as  possible. 


daughter  Harriot  Enville.  Upon  her 
first  coming  into  my  familv,  she  turned  off 
a  parcel  of  very  careful  servants,  who  had 
been  long  with  me,  and  introduced  in  their 
stead  a  couple  of  black-a-moors,  and  three 
or  four  very  genteel  fellows  in  laced  live- 
rics,  besides  her  French  woman,  who  is 
perpetually  making  a  noise  in  the  house,  in 
a  language  which  nobody  understands,  ex- 
cept my  Lady  Mary.  She  next  set  her- 
self to  "reforrn  every  room  of  my  house, 
having  glazed  all  my  chimney-pieces  with 
looking-glasses,  and  planted  every  comer 
with  such  heaps  of  china,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  move  about  my  own  house  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  circumspection,  for 
fear  of  hurting  some  of  our  brittle  furniture. 
She  makes  an  illumination  once  a  week 
with  wax  candles  in  one  of  the  largest 
rooms,  in  order,  as  she  phrases  it,  to  see 
company:  at  which  time  she  always  desires 
me  to  be  abroad,  or  to  confine  myself  to  the 
cockloft,  that  I  may  not  disgrace  her  among 
her  visitants  of  quality.  Her  footmen,  as 
I  told  you  before,  are  such  beaus  that  I  do 
not  much  care  for  asking  them  questions; 
when  I  do,  they  answer  me  with  a  saucv 
frown,  and  sav  that  every  thing  which  1 
find  fault  with,  was  done  by  my  Lady 
Mary's  order.  She  tells  me,  that  she  in- 
tends they  shall  wear  swords  with  their 
next  liveries,  having  lately  observed  the 
footmen  of  two  or  three  persons  of  quality 
hanging  behind  the  coach  with  swords  by 
their  sides.  As  soon  as  the  first  honeymoon 
was  over,  1  represented  to  her  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  those  daily  innovations  which 
she  made  in  my  family;  but  she  told  me,  I 
was  no  longer  to  consider  myself  as  Sir 
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*  In  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  so  much 
out  of  my  natural  element,  that,  to  recover 
my  old  way  of  life,  I  would  be  content  to 
begin  the  world  again,  and  be  plain  Jack 
Anvil;  but,  alasJ  lam  in  for  life,  and  am 
bound  to  subscribe  myself,  with  great  sor- 
row of  heart,  your  humble  servant, 

l.       «  John  en ville,  Knt.' 
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 Dive  renin  ritio  viiium  prone  maim. 

Her.  Bp  xviii.  Lib.  1.  5. 

 Another  failinf  of  the  mind, 

Greater  thau  this,  of  a  quite  different  kind. — Pooiey. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — When  you  talk  of 
the  subject  of  love,  and  the  relations  arising 
from  it,  mcthinks  you  should  take  care  to 
leave  no  fault  unobserved  which  concerns 
the  state  of  marriage.  The  great  vexation 
that  I  have  observed  in  it  is,  that  the  wed- 
ded couple  seem  to  want  opportunities  of 
being  often  enough  alone  together,  and  are 
forced  to  quarrel  and  be  fond  before  com- 
pany. Mr.  Hotspur  and  his  lady,  in  a 
room  full  of  their  friends,  are  ever  saying 
something  so  smart  to  each  other,  and 
that  but  just  within  rules,  that  the  whole 
company  stand  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
suspense,  for  fear  of  their  falling  into  ex- 
tremities which  they  could  not  be  present 
at  On  the  other  side,  Tom  Faddle  and 
his  pretty  spouse,  wherever  they  come, 
are  hilling  at  such  a  rate,  as  they  think 
must  do  our  hearts  good  to  behold  them. 
Cannot  you  possibly  propose  a  mean  be- 
tween being  wasps  and  doves  in  public? 
I  should  think,  it  you  advised  to  hate  or 
love  sincerely,  it  would  be  better:  for  if  they 
would  be  so  discreet  as  to  hate  from  the 
very  bottom  of  their  hearts,  their  aversion 
would  be  too  strong  for  little  gibes  every 
moment;  and  if  they  loved  with  that  calm 
and  noble  valour  which  dwells  in  the  heart, 
with  a  warmth  like  that  of  life-blood,  they 
would  not  be  so  impatient  of  their  pas- 
sions as  to  fall  into  observable  fondness. 
This  method,  in  each  case,  would  save  ap- 
pearances: but  as  those  who  offend  on  the 
fond  side  are  by  much  the  fewer,  I  would 
have  you  begin  with  them,  and  go  on  to 
take  notice  of  a  most  impertinent  licence 
married  women  take,  not  only  to  be  very 
loving  to  their  spouses  in  public,  but  also 
make  nauseous  allusions  to  private  fami- 
liarities and  the  like.  Lucina  is  a  lady  of 
the  greatest  discretion,  you  must  know,  in 
the  world;  and  withal  very  much  a  physi- 
cian. Upc?n  the  strength  of  those  two  quali- 
ties there  is  nothing  she  will  not  speak  of 
oefore  us  virgins;  and  she  every  day  talks 
with  a  very  grave  air  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
very  improper  so  much  as  to  be  hinted 
at,  but  to  obviate  the  greatest  extremity. 
Those  whom  they  call  good  bodies,  notable 
people,  hearty  neighbours,  and  the  purest 
go<xk«?t  company  m  the  world,  are  the 
great  oftVnders  in  this  kind.  Here  I  think 
1  have  laid  before  you  au  open  field  for 


pleasantry;  and  hope  you  will  show  these 
people  that  at  least  they  arc  not  witty:  in 
which  you  will  save  from  many  a  blush  a 
daily  sufferer,  who  is  very  much  your  most 
humble  servant, 

'SUSANNA  LOVEWORTHY 


«  Mr.  Spectator, — In  yours  of  Wed- 
nesday the  30th  past,  you  and  your  corres- 
pondents are  very  severe  on  a  sort  of  men, 
whom  you  call  male  coquettes;  but  without 
any  other  reason,  in  my  apprehension,  than 
that  of  paying  a  shallow  compliment  to  the 
fair  sex,  by  accusing  some  men  of  imagi- 


nary faults,  that  the  women  may  not  seem 
to  be  the  more  faulty  sex;  though  at  tlie 
same  time  you  suppose  there  arc  some  so 
weak  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  fine  things 
and  false  addresses.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  your  design  is  to  debar  the  sexes 
the  benefit  of  each  other's  conversation 
within  the  rules  of  honour;  nor  will  you, 
I  dare  say,  recommend  to  them,  or  en- 
courage the  common  tea-table  talk,  much 
less  that  of  politics  and  matters  of  state: 
and  if  these  are  forbidden  subjects  of  dis- 
course, then,  as  long  as  there  arc  any 
women  in  the  world  who  take  a  pleasure 
in  hearing  themselves  praised,  and  can 
bear  the  sight  of  a  man  prostrate  at  their 
feet,  so  long  I  shall  make  no  wonder,  that 
there  are  those  of  the  other  sex  who  will 
pay  them  those  impertinent  humiliations. 
We  should  have  few  people  such  fools  as 
to  practise  flattery,  if  all  were  so  wise  a* 
to  despise  it.  I  do  not  deny  but  you  would 
do  a  meritorious  act,  if  you  could  prevent 
all  impositions  on  the  simplicity  of  young 
women;  but  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  appre- 
hend you  have  laid  the  fault  on  the  proper 
persons;  and  if  I  trouble  you  with  my 
thoughts  upon  it,  I  promise  myself  your 
pardon.  Such  of  the  sex  as  are  raw  and 
innocent,  and  most  exposed  to  these  at- 
tacks, have,  or  their  parents  are  much  to 
blame  if  they  have  not,  one  to  advise  and 
guard  them,  and  are  obliged  themselves 
to  take  care  of  them;  but  if  these,  who 
outfit  to  hinder  men  from  all  opportunities 
of  this  sort  of  conversation,  instead  of  that 
encourage  and  promote  it,  the  suspicion  is 
very  just  that  there  are  some  private  reasons, 
for  it;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  determine 
on  which  side  a  part  is  then  acted.  Some 
women  there  are  who  are  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  I  mean  are  got  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  parents  and  governors,  and  are  set 
up  for  themselves,  who  are  yet  liable  to 
these  attempts;  but  if  these  are  prevailed 
upon,  you  must  excuse  me  if  1  lay  the  fault 
upon  them,  that  their  wisdom  is  not  grown 
with  their  years.  My  client,  Mr.  Strephon, 
whom  you  summoned  to  declare  himself, 
gives  you  thanks,  however,  for  your  warn- 
ing, and  begs  the  favour  only  to  enlarge  his. 
time  for  a  week,  or  to  the  last  day  of  the 
term,  and  then  he  will  appear 
pray  no  day  over.  Yours, 

4  PH1LANTHROPOS.* 
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•Mr.  Spectator, — I  was  last  night  to 
visit  a  lady  whom  I  much  esteem,  and 
always  took  for  my  friend;  but  met  with 
so  very  different  a  reception  from  what  I 
expected,  that  I  cannot  help  applying  my- 
self to  you  on  this  occasion.  In  the  room 
of  that  civility  and  familiarity  I  used  to  be 
treated  with  Dy  her,  an  affected  strange- 
ness in  her  looks,  and  coldness  in  her  be- 
haviour, plainly  told  me  I  was  not  the 
welcome  guest  which  the  regard  and  ten- 
derness she  has  often  expressed  for  me 
gave  me  reason  to  flatter  myself  to  think  I 
was.  Sir,  this  is  certainly  a  great  fault, 
and  I  assure  you  a  very  common  one; 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  think  it  a  fit 
subject  for  some  part  of  a  Spectator.  Be 

f)l  eased  to  acquaint  us  how  we  must  be- 
lave  ourselves  towards  this  valetudinary 
friendship,  subject  to  so  many  heats  and 
colds;  and  vou  will  oblige,  sir,  your  hum- 
ble servant,'  MIRANDA.' 

'Sir, — I  cannot  forbear  acknowledging 
the  delight  your  late  Spectators  on  Satur- 
days have  given  me;  for  they  arc  written 
in  the  honest  spirit  of  criticism,  and  called 
to  my  mind  the  following  four  lines  I  had 
read  long  since  in  a  prologue  to  a  play 
called  Julius  Crsar,*  which  has  deserved 
a  better  fate.  The  verses  are  addressed 
to  the  little  critics: 

Sbow  yonr  mall  latent,  and  let  thai  suffice  ye  ; 
Rut  grow  not  vain  upon  it.  I  advise  ye. 
For  rvrrv  fop  can  find  out  fault*  in  plays ; 
You'll  ne'er  arrive  at  knowing  when  to  praise. 

4  Yours, 

T.  «D.  G.» 
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Poasint  ut  Juvenes  vise  re  fervidi 
Multo  non  sine  risu. 
Dilapaam  in  cinerea  facrm. 

/for.  Od.  mi.  Lib  -I  9fi 

That  all  may  laugh  to  see  that  glaring  light. 

Which  lately  shone  so  fierce  and  bright. 
End  in  a  stink  at  last,  and  vanish  into  night. 

JsMB. 

We  are  generally  so  much  pleased  with 
any  little  accomplishments,  either  of  body 
or  mind,  which  have  once  made  us  re- 
markable in  the  world,  that  we  endeavour 
to  persuade  ourselves  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  time  to  rob  us  of  them.  We  are  eter- 
nally pursuing  the  same  methods  which 
first  procured  us  the  applauses  of  mankind. 
It  is  from  this  notion  that  an  author  writes 
on,  though  he  is  come  to  dotage ;  without 
e  ver  considering  that  his  memory  is  im- 
paired, and  that  he  hath  lost  that  life,  and 
those  spirits,  which  formerly  raised  his 
fancy,  and  fired  his  imagination.  The  same 
folly  hinders  a  man  from  submitting  his  be- 
haviour to  his  age,  and  makes  Clodius, 
who  was  a  celebrated  dancer  at  five-and- 
twentv,  still  love  to  hobble  in  a  minuet, 
though  he  is  past  threescore.    It  is  this, 

•  A  tragedy,  by  William  Alexander,  Earl  ofSUfliug, 
printed  in  HWU. 
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in  a  word,  which  fills  the  town  with  elderly 
fops  and  superannuated  coquettes. 

Canidia,  a  lady  of  this  latter  species, 
passed  by  me  yesterday  in  a  coach.  Canidia 
was  a  haughty  beauty  of  the  last  age,  and 
was  followed  by  crowds  of  adorers,  whose 
passions  only  pleased  her,  as  they  gave  her 
opportunities  of  playing  the  tyrant.  She 
then  contracted  tnat  awful  cast  of  the  eye 
and  forbidding  frown,  which  she  has  not  yet 
laid  aside,  and  has  still  all  the  insolence  of 
beauty  without  its  charms.  If  she  now 
attracts  the  eyes  of  any  beholders,  it  is  onlv 
by  being  remarkably  ridiculous;  even  her 
own  sex  laugh  at  her  affectation;  and  the 
men,  who  always  enjov  an  ill-natured  plea- 
sure in  seeing  an  imperious  beauty  humbled 
and  neglected,  regard  her  with  the  same 
satisfaction  that  a  free  nation  sees  a  tyrant 
in  disgrace. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  is  a  great  admirer 
of  the  gallantries  in  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's reign,  lately  communicated  to  me  a 
letter  written  by  a  wit  of  that  age  to  his 
mistress,  who  it  seems  was  a  lady  of  Cani- 
dia's  humour;  and  though  I  do  not  always 
approve  of  my  friend  Will's  taste,  I  liked 
this  letter  so  well,  that  I  took  a  copy  of  it, 
with  which  I  shall  here  present  my  reader: 

•  To  Chlot. 

'Madam, — Since  my  waking  thoughts 
have  never  been  able  to  influence  you  in 
my  favour,  I  am  resolved  to  try  whether 
my  dreams  can  make  any  impression  on 
you.  To  this  end  I  shall  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  odd  one  which  my  fancy 
resented  to  me  last  night,  within  a  few 
ours  after  I  left  you. 
'Methought  I  was  unaccountably  con- 
veyed into  the  most  delicious  place  mine 
eyes  ever  beheld:  it  was  a  large  valley  di- 
vided by  a  river  of  the  purest  water  I  had 
ever  seen.  The  ground  on  each  side  of  it 
rose  by  an  easy  ascent,  and  was  covered 
with  flowers  of  an  infinite  variety,  which, 
as  they  were  reflected  in  the  water,  doubled 
the  beauties  of  the  place,  or  rather  formed 
an  imaginary  scene  more  beautiful  than 
the  real.  On  each  side  of  the  river  was  a 
range  of  loftv  trees,  whose  boughs  were 
loaded  with  almost  as  many  birds  as  leaves. 
Everv  tree  was  full  of  harmony. 

'  I  had  not  gone  far  in  this  pleasant  valley, 
when  I  perceived  that  it  was  terminated  by 
a  most  magnificent  temple.  The  structure 
was  ancient  and  regular.  On  the  top  of  it 
was  figured  the  god  Saturn,  in  the  same 
shape  and  dress  that  the  poets  usually  re 
present  Time. 

'  As  I  was  advancing  to  satisfy  my  curi- 
osity by  a  nearer  view,  I  was  stopped  by 
an  object  far  more  beautiful  than  any  I  had 
before  discovered  in  the  whole  place.  I 
fancy,  madam,  you  will  easily  guess  that 
this  could  hardly  be  any  thing  but  yourself; 
in  reality  it  was  so;  you  lay  extended  on  the 
flowers  by  the  side  of  the  river,  so  that  your 
hands,  which  were  thrown  in  a  negligent 
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posture,  almost  touched  the  water.  Your 
eyes  were  closed;  but  if  your  sleep  deprived 
me  of  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them,  it  left 
me  at  leisure  to  contemplate  several  other 
charms  which  disappear  when  your  eyes 
are  open.  I  could  not  but  admire  the  tran- 
quillity you  slept  in,  especially  when  I  con- 
sidered the  uneasiness  you  produce  in  so 
manv  others. 

'  While  I  was  wholly  taken  up  in  these 
reflections,  the  doors  of  the  temple  flew 
open  with  a  very  great  noise,  and  lifting 
up  my  eyes,  I  saw  two  figures,  in  human 
shape,  coming  into  the  valley.  Upon  a 
nearer  survev,  I  found  them  to  be  Youth 
and  Love.  The  first  was  encircled  with  a 
kind  of  purple  light,  that  spread  a  glory 
over  all  the  place,  the  other  held  a  flaming 
torch  in  his  hand.  I  could  observe,  that  all 
the  way  as  they  came  towards  us,  the  co- 
lours ot  the  flowers  appeared  more  lively, 
the  trees  shot  out  in  blossoms,  the  birds 
threw  themselves  into  pairs  and  serenaded 
them  as  they  passed:  the  whole  face  of  na- 
ture glowed  with  new  beauties.  They  were 
no  sooner  arrived  at  the  place  where  you 
lav,  than  thev  seated  themselves  on  each 
side  of  you.  On  their  approach  methought 
I  saw  a  new  bloom  arise  in  your  face,  and 
new  charms  diffuse  themselves  over  your 
whole  person.  You  appeared  more  than 
mortal ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  continued 
fast  asleep,  though  the  two  deities  made 
several  gentle  efforts  to  awaken  you. 

'After  a  short  time,  Youth,  (displaying 
a  pair  of  wings,  which  I  had  not  before 
taken  notice  of,)  flew  off.  Love  still  re- 
mained, and  holding  the  torch  which  he  had 
in  his  hand  before  your  face,  you  still  ap- 
peared as  beautiful  as  ever.  The  glaring 
of  the  light  in  your  eyes  at  length  awaken- 
ed you,  when  to  my  great  surprise,  instead 
of  acknowledging  the  favour  of  the  deity, 
you  frowned  upon  him,  and  struck  the  torch 
out  of  his  hand  into  the  river.  The  god, 
after  having  regarded  you  with  a  look  that 
spoke  at  once  his  pity  and  displeasure,  flew 
away.  Immediately  a  kind  of  gloom  over- 
spread the  whole  place,  At  the  same 
time  I  saw  a  hideous  spectre  enter  at  one 
end  of  the  valley.  His  eyes  were  sunk  into 
his  head,  his  face  was  pale  and  withered, 
and  his  skin  puckered  up  in  wrinkles.  As 
he  walked  on  the  sides  of  the  bank  the 
river  froze,  the  flowers  faded,  the  trees  shed 
their  blossoms,  the  birds  dropped  from  off 
the  boughs,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet  By 
these  marks  I  knew  him  to  be  Old  Age. 
You  were  seized  with  the  utmost  horror 
and  amazement  at  his  approach.  You  en- 
deavoured to  have  fled,  but  the  phantom 
caught  you  in  his  arms.  You  may  easily 
guess  at  the  change  you  suffered  in  this 
embrace.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am 
still  too  full  of  the  dreadful  idea,  I  will  not 
shock  you  with  a  description  of  it.  I  was 
so  startled  at  the  sight,  that  my  sleep  im- 
mediately left  me,  and  I  found  myself 
awake,  at  leisure  to  consider  of  a  dream 


which  sceras  too  extraordinary  to  be  with- 
out a  meaning.  I  am,  madam,  with  the 
greatest  passion,  your  most  obedient,  most 
humble  servant,  &c'  v 
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nprominit  mmtow*.  awl  ■  virtuous  mind 
More  lovely,  i*  a  bcauteou*  form  envhrin  d. 

I  read  what  I  give  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  this  day  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure, and  publish  it  just  as  it  came  to  my 
hands.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  there 
are  many  guessed  at  for  Emilia. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — If  this  paper  has  the 
good  fortune  to  be  honoured  with  a  place  in 
your  writings,  I  shall  be  the  more  pleased, 
because  the  character  of  Emilia  is  not  an 
imaginary  but  a  real  one.  I  have  indus- 
triously obscured  the  whole  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  circumstances  of  no  conse- 
quence, that  the  person  it  is  drawn  from 
might  still  be  concealed ;  and  that  the  writer 
of  it  might  not  be  in  the  least  suspected,  and 
for  some  other  reasons,  I  chose  not  to  give 
it  in  the  form  of  a  letter;  but  if,  besides  the 
faults  of  the  composition,  there  be  any  thing, 
in  it  more  proper  for  a  correspondent  than 
the  Spectator  himself  to  write,  I  submit  it 
to  your  better  judgment,  to  receive  any 
other  model  you  think  fit.  I  am,  sir,  your 
very  humble  servant.' 

There  is  nothing  which  gives  one  so 
pleasing  a  prospect  of  human  nature,  as  the 
contemplation  of  wisdom  and  beauty:  the 
latter  is  the  peculiar  portion  of  that  sex 
which  is  therefore  called  fair:  but  the  hap- 
py concurrence  of  both  these  excellences 
in  the  same  person,  is  a  character  too  ce- 
lestial to  be  frequently  met  with.  Beauty 
is  an  over-weening  self-sufficient  thing, 
careless  of  providing  itself  any  more  sub- 
stantial ornaments;  nay,  so  little  docs  it 
consult  its  own  interests,  that  it  too  often 
defeats  itself,  by  betraying  that  innocence 
which  renders  it  lovely  and  desirable.  As 
therefore  virtue  makes  a  beautiful  womiii 
appear  more  beautiful,  so  beauty  makes 
a  virtuous  woman  really  more  virtuous. 
Wliilst  I  am  considering  these  two  perfec- 
tions gloriously  united  in  one  person,  I  can- 
not help  representing  to  my  mind  the  image 
of  Emilia. 

Who  ever  beheld  the  charming  Emilia 
without  feeling  in  his  breast  at  once  the 
glow  of  love,  and  the  tenderness  of  virtuous 
friendship?  The  unstudied  graces  of  her 
behaviour,  and  the  pleasing  accents  of  her 
tongue,  insensibly  draw  you  on  to  wish  for 
a  nearer  enjoyment  of  them,  but  even  her 
smiles  carrv  in  them  a  silent  reproof  of  the 
impulses  of  licentious  love.  Thus,  though 
the  attractives  of  her  beauty  play  almost 
irresistibly  upon  you,  an  J  create  desire,  you 
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immediately  stand  corrected  not  by  the 
severity,  but  the  decencv  of  her  virtue. 
That  sweetness  and  gootf-humour,  which 
is  so  visible  in  her  face,  naturally  diffuses 
itself  into  every  word  and  action:  a  man 
must  be  a  savage,  who,  at  the  sight  of  Emi- 
lia, is  not  more  inclined  to  do  her  good, 
than  gratify  himself.  Her  person  as  it  is 
thas  studiously  embellished  bv  nature,  thus 
adorned  with  unpremeditated  graces,  is  a 
fit  lodging  for  a  mind  so  fair  and  lovely: 
there  dwell  rational  piety,  modest  hope, 
and  cheerful  resignation- 
Many  of  the  prevailing  passions  of  man- 
kind do  undeservedly  nass  under  the  name 
of  religion;  which  is  thus  made  to  express 
itself  in  action,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  constitution  in  which  it  resides;  so  that 
were  we  to  make  a  judgment  from  appear- 
ances, one  would  imagine  religion  in  some 
is  little  better  than  sullenness  and  reserve, 
in  many  fear,  in  others  the  despondings  of 
a  melancholy  complexion,  in  others  the 
formality  of  insignificant  unaffecting  ob- 
servances, in  others  severity,  in  others  os- 
tentation. In  Emilia  k  is  a  principle  founded 
in  reason,  and  enlivened  with  hope;  it  does 
not  break  forth  into  irregular  fits  and  sallies 
of  devotion,  but  is  a  uniform  and  consistent 
tenourof  action:  it  is  strict  without  severity, 
compassionate  without  weakness;  it  is  the 
perfection  of  that  good-humour  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  understanding,  not  the  effect 
of  an  easy  constitution. 

By  a  generous  sympathy  in  nature,  we 
feel  ourselves  disposed  to  mourn  when  anv 
of  our  fellow-creatures  arc  afflicted:  but 
injured  innocence  and  beauty  in  distress  is 
an  object  that  carries  in  it  something  inex- 
pressibly moving:  it  softens  the  most  manly 
heart  with  the  tenderest  sensations  of  love 
and  compassion,  until  at  length  it  confesses 
its  humanity,  and  flows  out  into  tears. 

Were  I  to  relate  that  part  of  Emilia's, 
kfe  which  has  given  her  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  the  heroism  of  Christianity,  it 
would  make  too  sad,  too  tender  a  story; 
but  when  I  consider  her  alone  in  the  midst 
of  her  distresses,  looking  beyond  this  gloomy 
vale  of  affliction  and  sorrow,  into  the  Joy  s 
of  heaven  and  immortality,  and  when  I  see 
her  in  conversation  thoughtless  and  easy, 
as  if  she  were  the  most  happy  creature  in 
the  world,  I  am  transported  with  admira- 
tion. Surely  never  did  such  a  philosophic 
soul  inhabit  such  a  beauteous  form!  For 
beauty  is  often  made  a  privilege  against 
thought  and  reflection;  it  laughs  at  wisdom, 
and  will  not  abide  the  gravity  of  its  instruc- 
tions. 

Were  I  able  to  represent  Emilia's  vir- 
tues in  their  proper  colours,  and  their  due 
proportions,  love  or  flattery  might  per- 
haps be  thought  to  have  drawn  the  picture 
larger  than  life;  but  as  this  is  but  an  imper- 
fect draught  of  so  excellent  a  character, 
and  as  I  cannot,  I  will  not  hope  to  have  any 
interest  in  her  person,  all  that  I  can  sav  of 
her  is  but  impartial  praise,  extorted  from 


me  by  the  prevailing  brightness  of  her  vir- 
tues. So  rare  a  pattern  of  female  excellence 
ought  not  to  be  concealed,  but  should  be 
set  out  to  the  view  and  imitation  of  the 
world;  for  how  amiable  does  virtue  appear, 
thus,  as  it  were,  made  visible  to  us,  in  so 
fair  an  example! 

Honoria's  disposition  is  of  a  very  different 
turn:  her  thoughts  are  wholly  bent  upon 
conquests  and  arbitrary  power.  That  she 
has  some  wit  and  beauty  nobodv  denies, 
and  therefore  has  the  esteem  of  all  her  ac- 
quaintance as  a  woman  of  an  agreeable  per- 
son and  conversation;  but  (whatever  her 
husband  may  think  of  it)  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  Honoria:  she  waives  that  title  to 
respect  as  a  mean  acquisition,  and  demands 
veneration  in  the  right  of  an  idol;  for  this 
reason  her  natural  desire  of  life  is  continu- 
ally checked  with  an  inconsistent  fear  of 
wrinkles  and  old  age. 

Emilia  cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of 
her  personal  charms,  though  she  seems  to 
be  so;  but  she  will  not  hold  her  happiness 
upon  so  precarious  a  tenure,  whilst  her 
mind  is  adorned  with  beauties  of  a  more 
exalted  and  lasting  nature.  When  in  the 
full  bloom  of  youth  and  lx-auty  we  saw 
her  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  adorers, 
she  took  no  pleasure  in  slaughter  and  de- 
struction, gave  no  false  deluding  hopes 
which  might  increase  the  torments  of  her 
disappointed  lovers;  but  having  for  some 
time  given  to  the  decency  of  a  virgin  coy- 
ness, and  examined  the  merit  of  their  se- 
veral pretensions,  she  at  length  gratified 
her  own,  by  resigning  herself  to  the  anient 
passion  of  Bromius.  Bromius  was  then 
master  of  many  good  qualities  and  a  mode- 
rate fortqne,  which  was  soon  after  unex- 
pectedly increased  to  a  plentiful  estate. 
This  for  a  good  while  proved  his  misfortune, 
as  it  furnished  his  unexperienced  age  with 
the  opportunities  of  evil  company,  and  a 
sensual  life.  He  might  have  longer  wan- 
dercd  in  the  labyrinths  of  vice  and  folly, 
had  not  Emilia's  prudent  conduct  won  him 
over  to  the  government  of  his  reason.  Her 
ingenuity  has  been  c<  nstanth  employed  in 
humanizing  his  passions,  suid  refining  his 
pleasures.  She  nas  showed  him  by  her 
own  example,  that  virtue  is  consistent  with 
decent  freedoms,  and  good  humour,  or  ra- 
ther that  it  cannot  subsist  without  them. 
Her  good  sense  readily  instructed  her,  that 
a  silent  example,  and  an  easy  unrepining 
behaviour,  will  always  be  more  pcrsuasixe 
than  the  severity  of  lectures  and  admoni- 
tions; and  that  there  is  so  much  pride  inter- 
woven into  the  make  of  human  nature,  that 
an  obstinate  man  must  only  take  the  hint 
from  another,  and  then  be  left  to  advise 
and  correct  himself.  Thus  by  an  artful 
train  of  management,  and  unseen  persua- 
sions, having  at  first  brought  him  not  to 
dislike,  and  at  length  to  be  pleased  with 
that  which  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
bore  to  hear  of,  she  then  knew  how  to  press 
and  secure  this  advantage,  by  approving 
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it  as  his  thought,  and  seconding  it  as  his 
proposal.  By  this  means  she  has  gained  an 
interest  in  some  of  his  leading  passions,  and 
made  them  accessary  to  his  reformation. 

There  is  another  particular  of  Emilia's 
conduct  which  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing:  to  some,  perhaps,  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  but  a  trifling  inconsiderable  circum- 
stance: but,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  highly 
worthy  of  observation,  and  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  the  fair  sex. 
I  have  often  thought  wrappins-gowns  and 
dirty  linen,  with  all  that  huddled  economy 
of  dress  which  passes  under  the  general 
name  of  'a  mob,'  the  bane  of  conjugal 
love,  and  one  of  the  readiest  means  imagi- 
nable to  alienate  the  afFection  of  a  husband, 
especially  a  fond  one.  I  have  heard  some 
ladies,  who  have  been  surprised  by  com- 
pany in  such  a  dishabille,  apologize  for  it 
after  this  manner:  '  Truly,  I  am  ashamed 
to  be  caught  in  this  pickle':  but  my  husband 
and  I  were  sitting  all  alone  by  ourselves, 
and  I  did  not  expect  to  see  such  good  com- 
pany.'—This,  by  the  way,  is  a  fine  compli- 
ment to  the  gooa  man,  which  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  returns  in  dogged  answers  and  a 
churlish  behaviour,  without  knowing  what 
it  is  that  puts  him  out  of  humour. 

Emilia's  observation  teaches  her,  that  as 
little  inadvertencies  and  neglects  cast  a 
blemish  upon  a  great  character;  so  the  ne- 
glect of  apparel,  even  among  the  most  inti- 
mate friends,  does  insensibly  lessen  their 
regards  to  each  other,  by  creating  a  fami- 
liarity too  low  and  contemptible.  She  un- 
derstands the  importance  of  those  tilings 
which  the  generality  account  trifles;  and 
considers  every  thing  as  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence, that  has  the  least  tendency  towards 
keeping  up  or  abating  the  affection  of  her 
husband;  Dim  she  esteems  as  a  fit  object  to 
employ  her  ingenuity  in  pleasing,  because 
he  is  to  be  pleased  for  life. 

By  the  help  of  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
nameless  arts,  which  it  is  easier  for  her  to 
practise  than  for  another  to  express,  by  the 
obstinacy  of  her  goodness  and  unprovoked 
submission,  in  spite  of  all  her  afflictions  and 
ill  usage,  Bromius  is  become  a  man  of  sense 
and  a  kind  husband,  and  Emilia  a  happy 
wife. 

Ye  guardian  angels,  to  whose  care  heaven 
has  intrusted  its  dear  Emilia,  guide  her  still 
forward  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  defend  her 
from  the  insolence  and  wrongs  of  this  un- 
di seeming  world:  at  length  when  we  must 
no  more  converse  with  such  purity  on  earth, 
lead  her  gently  hence,  innocent  and  un re- 
provable,  to  a  better  place,  where,  by  an 
easy  transition  from  what  she  now  is,  she 
may  shine  forth  an  angel  of  light.  T. 


 Some  choose  the  clearest  light. 
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 Volet  hM  nib  loee  rideri, 

am  nan  formidat  acumen. 

Hot.  Art  Pott.  TOT.  MS- 


I  have  seen,  in  the  works  of  a  modern 
philosopher,  a  map  of  the  spots  in  the  sun. 
M  v  last  paper  of  the  faults  and  blemishes 
in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  may  be  considered 
as  a  piece  of  the  same  nature.  To  pursue 
the  allusion:  as  it  is  observed,  that  among 
the  bright  parts  of  the  luminous  body  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  some  which  glow  more 
intensely,  and  dart  a  stronger  light  than 
others;  so,  notwithstanding  1  have  already 
shown  Milton's  poem  to  be  very  beautiful 
in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  no- 
tice of  such  beauties  as  appear  to  me  more 
exquisite  than  the  rest  Milton  has  pro- 
posed the  subject  of  his  poem  in  the  follow- 
ing verses: 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  wot. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  prraleT  man 
Restore  us.  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 
Sing,  heav'nly  muse!  

These  lines  are,  perhaps,  as  plain,  sim- 
ple, and  unadorned,  as  any  of  the  whole 
poem,  in  which  particular  the  anthor  has 
conformed  himself  to  the  example  of  Ho- 
mer, and  the  precept  of  Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work,  which  turns  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  creation  of  the 
world,  is  very  properly  made  to  the  Muse 
who  inspired  Moses  in  those  books  from 
whence  our  author  drew  his  subject,  and 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  therein  repre- 
sented as  operating  after  a  particular  man- 
ner in  the  first  production  of  nature.  This 
whole  exordium  rises  very  happily  into 
noble  language  and  sentiments,  as  I  think 
the  transition  to  the  fable  is  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  natural. 

The  nine  days'  astonishment,  in  which 
the  angels  lay  entranced  after  their  dread- 
ful overthrow  and  fall  from  heaven,  before 
they  could  recover  either  the  use  of  thought 
or  speech,  is  a  noble  circumstance,  and  very 
finely  imagined.  The  division  of  hell  into 
seas  of  fire,  and  into  firm  ground  impreg- 
nated with  the  same  furious  element,  with 
that  particular  circumstance  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  Hope  from  those  infernal  regions, 
are  instances  of  the  same  great  and  fruitful 
invention. 

The  thoughts  in  the  first  speech  and  de- 
scription of  Satan,  who  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  this  poem,  are  wonderfully 
proper  to  give  us  a  full  idea  of  him.  His 
pride,  envy,  and  revenge,  obstinacy,  de- 
spair, and  impenitence,  are  all  of  them 
very  artfully  interwoven.  In  short,  his  first 
speech  is  a  complication  of  all  those  pas- 
sions which  discover  themselves  separately 
in  several  other  of  his  speeches  in  the  poem. 
The  whole  part  of  this  great  enemy  of  man- 
kind is  filled  with  such  incidents  as  are  very 
apt  to  raise  and  terrify  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation.  Of  this  nature,  in  the  book  now 
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not  of  the  general  trance,  with  his  posture 
on  the  burning  lake,  his  rising  from  it,  and 
the  description  of  his  shield  and  spear: 

Thus  Ratlin  talking  tn  hia  nearest  mate. 

With  hearl  up  lift  above  the  wave,  and  ejrea 

That  sparkling  blnzM,  his  other  parta  beside 

Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 

lay  floating  many  a  rood 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

lli«  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flame* 

Dnv'n  backward  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  roll'd 

In  billows,  leave  i'  th'  midat  a  horrid  vale 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  tbeduaky  air 

That  felt  unusual  weight 

 Hie  pnnd'roue  ehield 

Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 
Hehind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  rhouldcra  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artiats  view 
At  ev'mng.  from  the  top  of  Pesole. 
(>r  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivera,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe, 
f Iia»  spear  tto  eo,ua!  whirh  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  maat 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand) 
He  walk'd  with,  to  aupport  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  buraiag  marl!  

To  which  we  may  add  his  call  to  the 

fallen  angels  that  lay  plunged  and  stupified 

in  the  sea  of  fire: 

He  eall'd  so  load,  that  ail  the  hollow  deep 
Of  bell  resounded. 

But  there  is  no  single  passage  in  the  whole 
poem  worked  up  to  a  greater  sublimity, 
than  that  wherein  his  person  is  described 
in  those  celebrated  lines: 


whom  he  had  involved  in  the  same  guilt 
and  ruin  with  himself: 
-He  now  prcpar'd 


-He,  above  the  rest 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower,  ace. 

His  sentiments  are  every  way  answerable 
to  his  character,  and  suitable'  to  a  created 
being  of  the  most  exalted  and  most  de- 
praved nature.  Such  is  that  in  which  he 
takes  possession  of  his  place  of  torments: 

 Hail  horrors!  hail 

Infernal  world !  and  thou  profoundest  hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor,  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  cbang'd  by  place  or  time. 

And  afterwards: 


-Here  at  least 


We  shall  he  free  I  tb'  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy ;  will  not  drive  us  hence: 
Here  we  may  reign  secure;  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell: 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  beav'n. 

Amidst  those  impieties  which  this  en- 
raged spirit  utters  in  other  places  of  the 
poem,  the  author  has  taken  care  to  intro- 
duce none  that  is  not  big  with  absurdity, 
and  incapable  of  shocking  a  religious  rea- 
der; his  words,  as  the  poet  himself  de- 
scribes them,  bearing  onlv  a  *  semblance  of 
worth,  not  substance.'  He  is  likewise  with 
jJTreat  art  described  as  owning  his  adversary 
to  be  Almighty.  Whatever  perverse  inter- 
pretation he  puts  on  the  Justice,  mercy,  and 
other  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
frequently  confesses  his  omnipotence,  that 
being  the  perfection  he  was  forced  to  allow 
him,  and  the  onlv  consideration  which  could 
support  his  pride  under  the  shame  of  his 
defeat. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  cir- 
cumstance of  his  bursting  out  into  tears, 
upon  his  survey  of  those  innumerable  spirits 


To  apeak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend, 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  hia  peers:  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  be  essay'd.  and  thrice,  in  apite  of  acorn. 
Tears,  such  aa  angels  weep,  burst  forth  

The  catalogue  of  evil  spirits  has  abun- 
dance of  learning  in  it,  and  a  very  agreeable 
turn  of  poetry,  which  rises  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  its  describing  the  places  where 
they  were  worshipped,  by  those  beautiful 
marks  of  rivers  so  frequent  among  the  an- 
cient pnets.  The  author  had  doubtless  in 
this  place  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  and 
Virgil's  list  of  warriors,  in  his  view.  The 
characters  of  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare 
the  reader's  mind  for  their  respective 
speeches  and  behaviour  in  the  second  and 
sixth  book.  The  account  of  ThammUz  is 
finely  romantic,  and  suitable  to  what  we 
read  among  the  ancients  of  the  worship 
which  was  paid  to  that  idol : 

 Thammuz  came  next  behind. 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  Ins  fate. 
In  am'rous  dittiea  alt  a  summer's  day; 
While  smooth  Adonia  from  hia  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sen,  supposd  with  blood 
Of  Thammux  yearly  wounded  :  the  love  talc 
Infected  flion  a  daughters  with  like  heat. 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Kxekiel  saw ;  when  bv  the  viaion  led, 
Hia  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Or  alienated  Judah  

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  insert  as 
a  note  on  this  beautiful  passage,  the  account 
given  us  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Maun- 
arell  of  this  ancient  piece  of  worship,  and 
probably  the  first  occasion  of  such  a  super- 
stition. *  We  came  to  a  fair  large  river — 
doubtless  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  so  famous 
for  the  idolatrous  rites  performed  here  in 
lamentation  of  Adonis.  We  had  the  fortune 
to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  oc- 
casion of  that  opinion  which  Lucian  relates 
concerning  this  river,  viz.  That  this  stream, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  especially 
about  the  feast  of  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody 
colour;  which  the  heathens  looked  upon  as 
proceeding  from  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  the 
river  for  the  death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed 
by  a  wild  boar  in  the  mountains,  out  of 
which  this  stream  rises.  Something  like 
this  we  saw  actually  come  to  pass;  for  the 
water  was  stained  to  a  surprising  redness; 
and,  as  we  observed  in  travelling,  had  dis- 
coloured the  sea  a  great  way  into  a  reddish 
hue,  occasioned  doubtless  by  a  sort  of  mi- 
nium, or  red  earth,  washed  into  the  river 
by  the  violence  of  the  rain,  and  not  by  any 
stain  from  Adonis's  blood. ' 

The  passage  in  the  catalogue,  explaining 
the  manner  now  spirits  transform  them- 
selves by  contraction  or  enlargement  of 
their  dimensions,  is  introduced  with  great 
judgment,  to  make  way  for  several  surpris- 
ing accidents  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem. 
There  follows  one  at  the  very  end  of  the 
first  book,  which  is  what  the  French  critics 
call  marvellous,  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
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oable  by  reason  of  the  passage  last  men- 
tioned. As  soon  as  the  infernal  palace  is 
finished,  we  are  told  the  multitude  and  rab- 
ble of  spirits  immediately  shrunk  them- 
selves into  a  small  compass,  that  there 
might  be  room  for  such  a  numberless  as- 
sembly in  this  capacious  hall.  But  it  is  the 
poet's  refinement  upon  this  thought  which 
I  most  admire,  and  which  is  indeed  very 
noble  in  itself.  For  he  tells  us,  that  not- 
withstanding the  vulvar  among  the  fallen 
spirits  contracted  their  forms,  those  of  the 
first  rank  and  dignity  still  preserved  their 
natural  dimensions: 

Thiu  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  form* 
Redue'd  their  shape*  immense,  and  were  at  large, 
Though  without  number,  (till  amidst  the  hall 
Of  that  infernal  court.   But  far  within. 
And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themselves, 
The  great  seraphic  lord*  and  cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  ant, 
A  thousand  deim  gods  on  golden  scats. 
Frequent  and  full  

The  character  of  Mammon,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  Pandxmonium  are  full  of 
beauties. 

There  are  several  other  strokes  in  the 
first  book  wonderfully  poetical,  and  in- 
stances of  that  sublime  genius  so  peculiar 
to  the  author.  Such  is  the  description  of 
Azazcl's  stature,  and  the  infernal  standard 
which  he  unfurls;  as  also  of  that  ghastly 
light  by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one 
another  in  their  place  of  torments: 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 

£ave  what  the  glimm'ring  of  those  livid  flame* 

Casta  pale  and  dreadful  

The  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  fallen  an- 
gels when  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 

 The  universal  host  up  aent 

A  olioiit  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

The  review,  which  the  leader  makes  of 
his  infernal  army: 

 He  through  the  armed  (ilea 

Darts  his  experienc'd  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due. 
Their  visage*  and  stature  as  of  ends. 
Their  number  last  be  sums;  and  now  bis  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hard'ning  in  his  strength 
Glories  

The  flash  of  light  which  appeared  upon 
the  drawing  of  their  swords: 

He  ppake :  and  to  confirm  his  words  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  awords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim;  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumin'd  hell.— > 

The  sudden  production  of  the  Pandxmo- 
nium: 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
H<«e  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet. 

The  artificial  illuminations  made  in  it: 


 -From  the  nrrhd  roof 

•••dent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  biasing  cressets.*  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky  


plSPTh       S  MmxiBf  l'*n«  «»  on  a  beacon:  in 
,B£2'  fT***»**.  beooae  beacons  formerly  bod  crosses 
°« lustrums.  JWnssn. 


There  are  also  several  noble  similes  and 
allusions  in  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 
And  here  I  must  observe,  that  when  Milton 
alludes  either  to  things  or  persons,  he  never 
quits  his  simile  until  it  rises  to  some  very 
great  idea,  which  is  often  foreign  to  the 
occasion  that  gave  birth  to  it  The  resem- 
blance does  not,  perhaps,  last  above  a  line 
or  two,  but  the  poet  runs  on  with  the  hint 
until  he  has  raised  out  of  it  some  glorious 
image  or  sentiment,  proper  to  inflame  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  give  it  that  sub- 
lime kind  of  entertainment  which  is  suit- 
able to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Homer's  and  Vir- 
gil's way  of  writing,  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  this  kind  of  structure  in  Milton's  simi- 
litudes.   I  am  the  more  particular  on  this 
head,  because  ignorant  readers,  who  have 
formed  their  taste  upon  the  quaint  similes 
and  little  turns  of  wit,  which  arc  so  much 
in  vogue  among  modern  poets,  cannot  relish 
these  beauties  which  are  of  a  much  higher 
nature,  and  arc  therefore  apt  to  censure 
Milton's  comparisons,  in  which  they  do  not 
%cc  anv  surprising  jxiints  nf  likeness.  Mon- 
sieur Perrault  was  a  man  of  this  vitiated 
relish,  and  for  that  very  reason  has  en- 
deavoured to  turn  into  ridicule  several  of 
Homer's  similitudes,  which  he  calls  'com- 
fiaraitons  a  tongue  queue*  'long-tailed 
comparisons.'  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
on  the  first  book  of  Milton  with  the  answer 
which  Monsieur  Boileau  makes  to  Perrault 
on  this  occasion:  '  Comparisons,'  says  he, 
'  in  odes  and  epic  poems,  are  not  introduced 
only  to  illustrate  and  embellish  the  dis- 
course, but  to  amuse  and  relax  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  by  frequently  disengaging 
him  from  too  painful  an  attention  to  the 
principal  subject,  and  by  leading  him  into 
other  agreeable  images.    Homer,  says  he, 
excelled  in  this  particular,  whose  compari- 
sons abound  with  such  images  of  nature  as 
are  proper  to  relieve  and  diversify  his  sub- 
jects.  He  continually  instructs  the  reader, 
and  makes  him  take  notice  even  in  objects 
which  are  every  day  before  his  eyes,  of 
such  circumstances  as  he  should  not  other- 
wise have  observed.  *  To  this  he  adds,  as 
a  maxim  universally  acknowledged,  '  that 
it  is  not  necessary  in  poetry  for  the  points 
pf  the  comparison  to  correspond  with  one 
another  exactly,  but  that  a  general  resem- 
blance is  sufficient,  and  that  too  much 
nicety  in  this  particular  savours  of  the 
rhetorician  and  epigrammatist' 

In  short,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  as  the  great 
fable  is  the  soul  of  each  poem,  so,  to  give 
their  works  an  agreeable  variety,  their  epi- 
sodes are  so  many  short  fables,  and  their 
similes  so  many  short  episodes;  to  which 
you  may  add,  if  you  please,  that  their 
metaphors  are  so  many  short  similes.  If 
the  reader  considers  the  comparisons  in  the 
first  book  of  Milton,  of  the  sun  in  an  eclipse, 
of  the  sleeping  leviathan,  of  the  bees  swarm- 
ing about  their  hive,  of  the  fairy  dance,  in 
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the  view  wherein  I  have  here  placed  them, 
he  will  easily  discover  the  great  beauties 
that  are  in  each  of  those  passages.  L. 
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dco  carpitur  \%it\. 
Src  preys  on  his  fev'rish  veins. 


iv.a 


Thf.  circumstances  of  my  correpondent, 
whose  letter  I  now  insert,  are  so  frequent, 
that  I  cannot  want  compassion  so  much  as 
to  forbear  laying  it  before  the  town.  There 
is  something  so  mean  and  inhuman  in  a  di- 
rect Smithhcld  bargain  for  children,  that 
if  this  lover  carries  his  point,  and  observes 
the  rules  he  pretends  to  follow,  I  do  not 
only  wish  him  success,  but  also  that  it  may 
animate  others  to  follow  his  example.  I 
know  not  one  motive  relating  to  tnis  life 
which  could  produce  so  many  honourable 
and  worthy  actions  as  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing a  woman  of  merit.  There  would  ten 
thousand  ways  of  industry  and  honest  am- 
bition be  pursued  by  young  men,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  persons  admired  had  value 
enough  for  their  passion,  to  attend  the  event 
of  their  good  fortune  in  all  their  applica- 
tions, in  order  to  make  their  circumstances 
fall  in  with  the  duties  they  owe  to  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their  country. 
All  these  relations  a  man  should  think  of 
who  intends  to  go  into  the  state  of  marriage, 
and  expects  to  make  it  a  state  of  pleasure 
und  s<Lt isfiic X i *  in. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  for  some 
years  indulged  a  passion  for  a  young  lady 
of  age  and  quality  suitable  to  my  own,  but 
very  much  superior  in  fortune.  It  is  the 
fashion  with  parents  (how  justly,  I  leave 
vou  to  judge,)  to  make  all  regards  give  way 
to  the  article  of  wealth.  From  this  one 
consideration  it  is  that  I  have  concealed 
the  ardent  love  I  have  for  her;  but  I  am 
beholden  to  the  force  of  my  love  for  many 
advantages  which  I  reaped  from  it  towards 
the  better  conduct  of  my  life.  A  certain 
complacency  to  all  the  world,  a  strong  de- 
sire to  oblige  wherever  it  lay  in  my  power, 
and  a  circumspect  behaviour  in  all  my 
words  and  actions,  have  rendered  me  more 
particularly  acceptable  to  all  my  friends 
and  acquaintance.  Love  has  had  the  same 
good  effect  upon  my  fortune,  as  I  have  in- 
creased in  riches  in  proportion  to  my  ad- 
vancement in  those  arts  which  make  a  man 
agreeable  and  amiable.  There  is  a  certain 
svmpathy  which  will  tell  my  mistress  from 
these  circumstances,  that  it  is  I  who  writ 
this  for  her  reading,  if  vou  will  please  to 
insert  it  There  is  not  a  downright  enmity, 
but  a  great  coldness  between  our  parents; 
so  that  if  either  of  us  declared  any  kind 
sentiments  for  each  other,  her  friends  would 
I  >e  very  backward  to  lay  an  obligation  upon 
our  family,  and  mine  to  receive  it  from  hers. 
Under  these  delicate  circumstances  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  act  with  safety.    I  have  no 


reason  to  fancy  my  mistress  has  any  regard 
for  me,  but  from' a  very  disinterested  value 
which  I  have  for  her.  If  from  any  hint  in 
any  future  paper  of  yours  she  gives  me  the 

least  encouragement,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall 
surmount  all  other  difficulties;  and  inspired 
by  so  noble  a  motive  for  the  care  of  my  for- 
tune, as  the  belief  she  is  to  be  concerned  in 
it,  I  will  not  despair  of  receiving  her  one 
day  from  her  father's  own  hand.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'CLYTANDER.' 

'  To  hit  Wort  hi fi  the  Spectator. 
■  The  humble  petition  of  Anthony  Title- 
page,  stationer,  in  the  centre  of  Lin- 
coln'a-Inn  Fields; 
*  Showeth, 

•  That  your  petitioner,  and  his  forefathers, 
have  been  sellers  of  books  for  time  imme- 
morial: that  your  petitioner's  ancestor. 
Crouchback  Title-page,  was  the  first  of 
that  vocation  in  Britain;  who,  keeping  his 
station  (in  fair  weather,)  at  the  corner  of 
Lothbury,  was,  by  way  of  eminency,  called 
"  The  Stationer,  a  name  which,  from  him 
all  succeeding  booksellers  have  affected  to 
bear:  that  the  station  of  your  petitioner  and 
his  father  has  been  in  the  place  of  his  pre- 
sent settlement  ever  since  that  square  has 
been  built:  that  your  petitioner  has  for- 
merly had  the  honour  of  your  worship's 
custom,  and  hopes  you  never  had  reason  to 
complain  of  your  penny-worths:  that  par- 
ticularly he  sold  you  your  first  Lilly's 
Grammar,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Wit's 
Commonwealth,  almost  as  good  as  new: 
moreover,  that  your  first  rudimental  essays 
in  spectatorship,  were  made  in  your  peti- 
tioner's shop,  where  you  often  practised  for 
hours  together;  sometimes  on  his  books 
upon  the  rails,  sometimes  on  the  little  hiero- 
glyphics, either  gilt,  silvered,  or  plain, 
which  the  Egyptian  woman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  shop  had  wrought  in  ginger- 
bread, and  sometimes  on  the  English  youths, 
who  in  sundry  places  there,  were  exercis- 
ing themselves  in  the  traditional  sports  of 
the  field. 

•  From  these  considerations  it  is,  that  your 
petitioner  is  encouraged  to  apply  himself 
to  you,  and  to  proceed  humbly  to  acquaint 
your  worship,  that  he  has  certain  intelli- 
gence that  you  receive  great  numbers  of 
defamatory  letters  designed  by  their  au- 
thors to  be  published,  which  you  throw 
aside  and  totally  neglect:  Your  petitioner 
therefore  prays,' that  you  will  please  to  be- 
stow on  him  those  refuse  letters,  and  he 
hopes  by  printing  them  to  get  a  more 
plentiful  provision  for  his  family;  or,  at  the 
worst,  he  may  be  allowed  to  sell  them  by 
the  pound  weight  to  his  good  customers  the 
pastry-cooks  of  London  and  Westminster. 

«And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c, ' 

'  To  the  Spectator. 

*The  humble  petition  of  Bartholomew 
Lady-Love,  of  Round  -court,  in  the 
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parish  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  neighbours; 
•  Showeth, 

•  That  your  petitioners  have,  with  great 
industry  and  application,  arrived  at  the 
most  exact  art  of  invitation  or  intrcaty :  that 
by  a  beseeching  air  and  persuasive  address, 
they  have  for  many  years  last  past  peace- 
ably drawn  in  every  tenth  passenger,  whe- 
ther they  intended  or  not  to  call  at  their 
shops,  to  come  in  and  buy;  and  from  that 
softness  of  behaviour  have  arrived,  among 
tradesmen,  at  the  gentle  appellation  of 
"The  Fawners." 

•  That  there  have  of  late  set  up  amongst 
us  certain  persons  from  Monmouth-street 
and  Long-lane,  who  bv  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  and  loudness  of  their  throats,  draw 
off  the  regard  of  all  passengers  from  your 
said  petitioners;  from  which  violence  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "The 
Worriers." 

•  That  while  your  petitioners  stand  ready 
to  receive  passengers  with  a  submissive 
bow,  and  repeat  with  a  gentle  voice,  "  La- 
dies, what  do  you  want?  pray  look  in  here;" 
the  worriers  reach  out  their  hands  at  pis- 
tol-shot, and  seize  the  customers  at  arms' 
length. 

« That  while  the  fawners  strain  and  re- 
lax the  muscles  of  their  faces,  in  making 
distinction  between  a  spinster  in  a  coloured 
scarf  and  a  handmaid  in  a  straw  hat,  the 
worriers  use  the  same  roughness  to  both,  and 
prevail  upon  the  easiness  of  the  passengers, 
to  the  impoverishment  of  your  petitioners. 

•  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly 
pray,  that  the  worriers  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  inhabit  the  politer  parts  of  the 
town;  and  that  Round-court  may  remain  a 
receptacle  for  buyers  of  a  more  soft  edu- 
cation. 

'  And  your  petitioners,  &c' 

V  The  petition  of  the  New-Exchange, 
concerning  the  arts  of  buying  and  selling, 
and  particularly  valuing  goods  by  the  com- 
plexion of  the  seller,  will  be  considered  on 


another  occasion. 
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Won  tali  auxillo,  nec  defensoribu*  iftii 

Tempua  e»et   Virg.  JEn.  ii.  331. 

These  timet  want  otter  t\&».—Drjde* 

Our  late  newspapers  being  full  of  the 

Jiroject  now  on  foot  in  the  court  of  France, 
or  establishing  a  political  academy,  and  I 
myself  having  received  letters  from  several 
virtuosos  among  my  foreign  correspondents, 
which  give  some  light  into  that  affair,  I  in- 
tend to  make  it  the  subject  of  this  day's 
speculation.  A  general  account  of  this  pro- 
ject may  be  met  with  in  the  Daily  Courant 
of  last  "Friday,  in  the  following  words, 
translated  from  the  Gazette  of  Amsterdam. 

Paris,  February  12.  *It  is  confirmed 
that  the  king  is  resolved  to  establish  a  new 


academy  for  politics,  of  which  the  Marquis 
de  Torcy,  minister  and  secretary  of  state, 
is  to  be  protector.  Six  academicians  are  to 
be  chosen,  endowed  with  proper  talents, 
for  beginning  to  form  this  academy,  into 
which  no  person  is  to  be  admitted  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age:  they  must  like- 
wise nave  each  of  them  an  estate  of  two 
thousand  livres  a  year,  either  in  possession, 
or  to  come  to  them  by  inheritance.  The 
king  will  allow  to  each  a  pension  of  a  thou- 
sand livres.  They  are  likewise  to  have 
able  masters  to  teach  them  the  necessary 
sciences,  and  to  instruct  them  in  all  the 
treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  others, 
which  have  been  made  in  several  ages 
past.  These  members  are  to  meet  twice  a 
week  at  the  Louvre.  From  this  seminar) 
are  to  be  chosen  secretaries  to  embassies 
who  by  degrees  may  advance  to  higher 
employments.' 

Cardinal  Richelieu's  politics  made  France 
the  terror  of  Europe.  The  statesmen  who 
have  appeared  in  that  nation  of  late  years 
have,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  it  either 
the  pity  or  contempt  of  its  neighbours. 
The  cardinal  erected  that  famous  academy 
which  has  carried  all  the  parts  of  polite 
learning  to  the  greatest  height.  His  chief 
design  in  that  institution  was  to  divert  the 
men  of  genius  from  meddling  with  politics, 
a  province  in  which  he  did  not  care  to  have 
any  one  else  interfere  with  him.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  seems 
resolved  to  make  several  young  men  in 
France  as  wise  as  himself,  and  is  therefore 
taken  up  at  present  in  establishing  a  nur- 
sery of  statesmen. 

Some  private  letters  add,  that  there  will 
also  be  erected  a  seminar)'  of  petticoat  poli- 
ticians, who  are  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  to  be 
despatched  into  foreign  courts  upon  anv 
emergencies  of  state;  but  as  the  news  of 
this  last  project  has  not  been  yet  confirmed, 
I  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  it 

Several  of  my  readers  may  doubtless  re- 
member that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  so  suc- 
cessfully by  the  enemy,  their  generals  were 
many  of  them  transformed  into  ambassa- 
dors; but  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  com- 
manded in  the  present  war,  has,  it  seems, 
brought  so  little  honour  and  advantage  to 
their  great  monarch,  that  he  is  resolved  to 
trust  his  affairs  no  longer  in  the  hands  of 
those  military  gentlemen. 

The  regulations  of  this  new  academy 
very  much  deserve  our  attention.  The  stu- 
dents are  to  have  in  possession,  or  rever- 
sion, an  estate  of  two  thousand  French 
livres,  per  annum,  which,  as  the  present 
exchange  runs,  will  amount  to  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds  English. 
This,  with  the  royal  allowance  of  a  thou- 
sand livres,  will  enable  them  to  find  them- 
selves in  coffee  and  snuff;  not  to  mention 
newspapers,  pens  and  ink,  wax  and  wafers, 
with  the  like  necessaries  for  politicians. 
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A  man  must  be  at  least  fivc-and-twenty 
before  he  can  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  this  academy,  though  there  is  no  question 
but  many  grave  persons  of  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced age,  who  have  been  constant  readers 
of  the  Paris  Gazette,  will  be  glad  to  begin 
the  world  anew,  and  enter  themselves  upon 
this  list  of  politicians. 

The  society*  of  these  hopeful  young  gen- 
tlemen is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  six 
professors,  who,  it  seems,  are  to  be  specu- 
lative statesmen,  and  drawn  out  of  the  body 
of  the  royal  academy.  These  six  wise  mas- 
ters, according  to  my  private  letters,  are  to 
have  the  following  parts  allotted  to  them. 

The  first  is  to  instruct  the  students  in 
state  legerdemain;  as  how  to  take  off  the 
impression  of  a  seal,  to  split  a  wafer,  to 
open  a  letter,  to  fold  it  up  again,  with  other 
the  like  ingenious  feats  of  dexterity  and  art. 
When  the  students  have  accomplished 
themselves  in  this  part  of  their  profession, 
they  are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
their  second  instructor,  who  is  a  kind  of 
posture-master. 

This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod 
judiciously,  and  shrug  up  their  shoulders 
in  a  dubious  case,  to  connive  with  cither 
eye,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  practice  of 
political  grimace. 

The  third  is  a  sort  of  language-master, 
who  is  to  instruct  them  in  the  style  proper 
for  a  minister  in  his  ordinary  discourse. 
And  to  the  end  that  this  college  of  states- 
men may  be  thoroughly  practised  in  the 
political  style,  they  are  to  make  use  of  it  in 
their  common  conversations,  before  they 
are  employed  cither  in  foreign  or  domestic 
affairs.  If  one  of  them  :isks  another  what 
o'clock  it  is  the  other  is  to  answer  him  in- 
directly, and,  if  possible,  to  turn  off  the 
(| uestion.  If  he  is  desired  to  change  a  louis 
cl'or,  he  must  beg  time  to  consider  of  it.  If 
it  be  inquired  of  him,  whether  the  king  is 
at  Versailles  or  Marly,  he  must  answer  in 
a  whisper.  If  he  be  asked  the  news  of  the 
last  Gazette,  or  the  subject  of  a  proclama- 
tion, he  is  to  reply  that  he  has  not  yet  read 
it;  or  if  lie  does  not  care  for  explaining 
himself  so  far,  lie  needs  only  draw  his  brow 
up  in  wrinkles,  or  elevate  the  left  shoulder. 

The  fourth  professor  is  to  teach  the  whole 
art  of  political  characters  and  hierogly- 
phics; and  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  per- 
fect also  in  this  practice,  they  are  not  to 
send  a  note  to  one  another  ( though  it  be  but 
to  borrow  a  Tacitus  or  a  Machiavcl)  which 
is  not  written  in  cypher. 

Their  fifth  professor,  it  is  thought,  will 
l>c  chosen  out  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and 
is  to  be  well  read  in  the  controversies  of 
probable  doctrines,  mental  reservation,  and 
the  rights  of  princes.  This  learned  man  is 
to  instruct  them  in  the  grammar,  syntax, 
and  construing  part  of  Treaty  Latin :  how 
to  distinguish  between  the  spirit  and  the 
letter,  and  likewise  demonstrate  how  the 
same  form  of  words  may  lay  an  obligation 
upon  any  prince  in  Europe,  different  from 


that  which  it  lays  upon  his  most  christian 
majesty.  He  is  likewise  to  teach  them  the 
art  of  finding  flaws,  loop-holes,  and  evasions, 
in  the  most  solemn  compacts,  and  particu- 
larly a  great  rabbinical  secret,  revived  of 
late  years  by  the  fraternity  of  Jesuits, 
namely,  that  contradictory  interpretations 
of  the  same  article  may  both  of  them  be 
true  and  valid. 

When  our  statesmen  are  sufficiently  im- 
proved by  these  several  instructors,  they 
arc  to  receive  their  last  polishing  from  one 
who  is  to  act  among  them  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  This  gentleman  is  to  give 
them  lectures  upon  the  important  points  of 
the  elbow-chair  and  the  stair-head,  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  different  situations  of  the 
right  hand,  and  to  furnish  them  with  bows 
and  inclinations  of  all  sizes,  measures,  and 
proportions.  In  short,  this  professor  is  to 
give  the  society  their  stiffening,  and  infuse 
into  their  manners  that  beautiful  political 
starch,  which  may  qualify  them  for  levees, 
conferences,  visits,  and  make  them  shine 
in  what  vulgar  minds  are  apt  to  look  upon 
as  trifles. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  any  further  par- 
ticulars which  are  to  be  observed  in  this 
society  of  unfledged  statesmen ;  but  I  must 
confess,  had  I  a  son  of  five-and-twenty,  that 
should  take  it  into  his  head  at  that  age  to 
set  up  for  a  politician,  I  think.  I  should  go 
near  to  disinherit  him  for  a  blockhead. 
Besides,  I  should  be  apprehensive  lest  the 
same  arts  which  are  to  enable  him  to  nego- 
ciatc  between  potentates,  might  a  little  in- 
fect his  ordinary  behaviour  between  man 
and  man.  There  is  no  question  but  these 
young  Machiavcls  will  in  a  little  time  turn 
their  college  upside  down  with  plots  and 
stratagems,  ana  lay  as  many  schemes  to 
circumvent  one  another  in  a  frog  or  a 
salad,  as  they  may  hereafter  put  in  prac- 
tice to  overreach  a  neighbouring  prince  or 
state. 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though 
they  punished  theft  in  the  young  men  when 
it  was  discovered,  looked  upon  it  as  honour- 
able if  it  succeeded.  Provided  the  convey- 
ance was  clean  and  unsuspected,  a  youth 
might  afterwards  boast  of  it.  This,  say  the 
historians,  was  to  keep  them  sharp,  and  to 
hinder  them  from  being  imposed  upon, 
either  in  their  public  or  private  negotia- 
tions. Whether  any  such  relaxations  of 
morality-,  such  littleyr tix  (Pesfirit,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  in  this  intended  seminary  of 
politicians,  I  shall  leave  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  founder. 

In  the  mean-time  we  have  fair  warning 
given  us  by  this  doughty  body  of  statesmen: 
and  as  Scylla  saw  many  Marius's  in  Cxsar, 
so  I  think  we  may  discover  many  Torcy's 
in  this  college  of  academicians.  Whatever 
we  think  of  ourselves,  I  am  afraid  neither 
our  Smyrna  nor  St.  James's  will  be  a  match 
for  it.  Our  coffee-houses  are,  indeed,  very 
good  institutions;  but  whether  or  no  these 
our  British  schools  of  politics  may  furnish 
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out  as  able  envoys  and  secretaries  as  an 
academy  that  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
will  deserve  our  serious  consideration,  espe- 
cially if  we  remember  that  our  country  is 
more  famous  for  produc- ir.jj  men  of  integrity 
than  statesmen:  airl  tint,  on  the  contrary, 
French  truth  and  British  policy  mnke  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  nothing;  as  the  Earl 
of  Rochester  has  very  well  observed  in  his 
admirable  poem  upon  that  barren  subject. 
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 Qua;  forma,  ut  *c  tibi  semper 

Impmct  1   j„.  sat.  ri.  177. 

Wbat  beauty,  or  what  cfiaptit  v,  ran  bear, 
P<»  Rivnt  h  nriro ,  if.  stately  and  severe, 
FbertilliimlUf  Drfien. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  write  this  to  com- 
municate to  you  a  misfortune  which  fre- 
quently happens,  and  therefore  deserves  a 
consolatory  discourse  on  the  subject.  I  was 
within  this  half  year  in  the  possession  of  as 
much  beauty  and  as  many  lovers  as  any 
young  lady  in  England.  But  my  admirers 
have  left  me,  and  I  cannot  complain  of  their 
behaviour.  I  have  within  that  time  had  the 
small-pox:  and  this  face,  which  (accord- 
ing to  many  amorous  epistles  which  I  have 
by  mc)  was  the  scat  of  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful in  woman,  is  now  disfigured  with  scars. 
It  goes  to  the  vcrv  soul  of  me  to  speak,  what 
I  really  think  of  my  face,  and  though  I 
think  I  did  not  overrate  my  beauty  while  I 
had  it;  it  has  extremely  advanced  in  its 
value  with  me  now  it  is  lost  There  is  one 
circumstance  which  makes  my  case  very 
particular;  the  ugliest  fellow  that  ever  pre- 
tended to  nie»  was  and  is  most  in  my  favour, 
and  he  treats  mc  at  present  the  most  un- 
reasonably. If  you  could  make  him  return 
an  obligation  which  he  owes  mc,  in  liking  a 

{>crson  that  is  not  amiable— but  there  is,  I 
car,  no  possibility  of  making  passion  move 
by  the  rules  of  reason  awl  gratitude.  But 
say  what  you  can  to  one  who  has  survived 
herself,  and  knows  not  how  to  act  in  a  new 
being.  My  lovers  are  at  the  feet  of  my 
rivals,  mv  rivals  are  every  day  bewailing 
roc,  and  I  cannot  enjoy  what  I  am,  by  rea- 
son of  the  distracting  reflection  upon  what 
I  was.  Consider  the  woman  I  was  did  not 
die  of  old  age,  but  I  was  taken  off  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  and  according  to  the  course 
of  nature  may  have  forty  years  after-life  to 
come.  I  have  nothing  of  myself  left,  which 
I  like,  but  that  I  am,  sir,  vour  most  humble 

PARTHENISSA.' 


When  Lewis  of  France  had  lost  the  bat- 
tle of  Ramilies,  the  addresses  to  him  at  that 
time  were  full  of  his  fortitude,  and  they 
turned  his  misfortune  to  his  glory;  in  that, 
during  his  prosperity,  he  could  never  have 
manifested  his  heroic  constancy  under  dis- 
tresses, and  so  the  world  had  lost  the  most 
eminent  part  of  his  character.  Parthenis- 
sa's  condition  gives  her  the  same  opportu- 


nity; and  to  resign  conauests  is  a  task  as 

difficult  in  a  beauty  as  a  hero.  In  the  very 
entrance  upon  this  work  she  must  burn  all 
hex  love-letters;  or  since  she  is  so  candid  as 
not  to  call  her  lovers,  who  follow  her  no 
longer,  unfaithful,  it  would  be  a  very  good 
beginning  of  a  new  life  from  that  of  a  beauty, 
to  send  them  back  to  those  who  writ  them, 
with  this  honest  inscription,  '  Articles  of  a 
marriage  treaty  broken  off  by  the  small- 
pox.' I  have  known  but  one  instance  where 
a  matter  of  this  kind  went  on  after  a  like 
misfortune,  where  the  ladv,  who  was  a  wo- 
man of  spirit,  writ  this  billet  to  her  lover: 

'Sir,— If  you  flattered  me  before  I  had 
this  terrible  malady,  pravcome  and  see  me 
now:  but  if  you  sincerely  liked  me,  stay 
away,  for  I  am  not  the  same 

«CORINNA,# 

The  lover  thought  there  was  something 
so  sprightly  in  her  behaviour,  that  he  an- 
swered: 

*  Madam, — I  am  not  obliged,  since  yon 
are  not  the  same  woman,  to  let  you  know 
whether  I  flattered  vou  or  not:  but  I  assure 
you  I  do  not,  when  I  tell  you  I  now  like  you 
above  all  your  sex,  and  Hope  you  will  bear 
what  may  befal  me  when  we  are  both  one, 
as  well  as  you  do  what  happens  to  yourself 
now  you  are  single;  therefore  I  am  ready 
to  take  such  a  spirit  for  my  companion  as 
soon  as  you  please.  AMILC AR. ' 

If  Parthenissa  can  now  possess  her  own 
mind,  and  think  as  little  of  her  beauty  as 
she  ought  to  have  done  when  she  had  it, 
there  will  be  no  great  diminution  of  her 
charms;  and  if  she  was  formerly  affected 
too  much  with  them,  an  easy  behaviour 
will  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
them.  Take  the  whole  sex  together,  and 
you  find  those  who  have  the  strongest  pos- 
session of  men's  hearts  arc  not  eminent  for 
their  beauty.  You  see  it  often  happen  that 
those  who  engage  men  to  the  greatest  vio- 
lence, are  such  as  those  who  are  strangers 
to  them  would  take  to  be  remarkably  de- 
fective for  that  end.  The  fondest  lover  I 
know,  said  to  mc  one  day  in  a  crowd  of 
women  at  an  entertainment  of  music,  '  You 
have  often  heard  me  talk  of  my  beloved ; 
that  woman  there,'  continued  he,  smiling, 
when  he  had  fixed  my  eye,  *  is  her  very 
picture.'  The  lady  he  showed  me  was  bv 
much  the  least  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
any  in  the  whole  assembly;  but  having  my 
curiosity  extremely  raised:,  I  could  not  keep 
my  eyes  off  her.  Her  eyes  at  last  met  mine, 
and  with  a  sudden  surprise  she  looked  round 
her  to  see  who  near  her  was  remarkably 
handsome  that  I  was  gazing  at.  This  little 
act  explained  the  secret  She  did  not  un- 
derstand herself  for  the  object  of  love,  and 
therefore  she  was  so.  The  lover  is  a  very 
honest  plain  man;  and  what  charmed  htm 
was  a  person  that  goes  along  with  him  in 
the  cares  and  joys  of  life,  not  taken  up  w  ith 
herself,  but  sincerely  attentive, with  a  ready 
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and  cheerful  mind,  to  accompany  him  in 
either. 

I  can  tell  Parthenissa  for  her  comfort 
that  the  beauties,  generally  speaking,  are 
the  most  impertinent  and  "disagreeable  of 
women.  An  apparent  desire  of  admiration, 
a  reflection  upon  their  own  merit,  and  a 
precise  behaviour  in  their  general  conduct, 
arc  almost  inseparable  accidents  in  beau- 
tics.  AH  you  obtain  of  them,  is  granted  to 
importunity  and  solicitation  for  what  did 
not  deserve  so  much  of  your  time,  and  vou 
recover  from  the  possession  of  it  as  out  of  a 
dream. 

You  are  ashamed  of  the  vagaries  of  fancy 


but  vou  must  explain  yourself  further,  be- 
fore I  know  what  to  do.  Y<  ur  most  obedient 
servant,  THE  SPECTATOR. » 

T. 
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which  so  strangely  misled  you,  and  your 
admiration  of  a  oeauty,  merclv  as  such,  is 
inconsistent  with  a  tolerable  reflection  upon 
yourself.    The  cheerful  good-humoured 
creatures,  into  whose  heads  it  never  en- 
tered that  they  could  make  any  man  un- 
happy, are  the  persons  formed  for  making 
men  nappy.    There  is  Miss  Liddv  can 
dance  a  jig,  raise  paste,  write  a  good  hand, 
keep  an  account,  rive  a  reasonable  answer, 
and  do  as  she  is  bid;  while  her  eldest  sister, 
Madam  Martha,  is  out  of  humour,  has  the 
spleen,  learns  by  reports  of  people  of  higher 
quality  new  ways  of  being  uneasy  and  dis- 
pleased.   And  this  happens  for  no  reason 
in  the  world,  but  that  poor  Liddy  knows 


-Verpat**  diii,  quid 


(iuid  valeant  humeri- 


v. ; 


Oftfix  try  what  weirht  you  can  support, 
And  what  your  thutilders  are  too  wvak  lo  bear. 


she  talks  like  a  fool,  there  is  no  one  will  sav, 
•Well!  I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  every 
thing  pleases  when  she  speaks  it ' 

Ask  any  of  the  husbands  of  your  great 
beauties, and  they  will  tell  vou  that  they  hate 
their  wives  nine  hours  of  every  day  they 
pass  together.  There  is  such  a  particularity 
for  ever  affected  by  them,  that  they  are 
encumbered  with  their  charms  in  all  they 
say  or  da    They  pray  at  public  devotions 
as  they  are  beauties:  they  converse  on  or- 
dinary occasions  as  they  are  beauties.  Ask 
Belinda  what  it  is  o'clock,  and  she  is  at  a 
stand  whether  so  great  a  beauty  should  an- 
swer you.    In  a  word,'  I  think,  instead  of 
offering  to  administer  consolation  to  Parthe- 
nissa, I  should  congratulate  her  metamor- 
phosis; and  however  she  thinks  she  was 
not  the  least  insolent  in  the  prosperity  of 
her  charms,  she  was  enough  so  to  find  she 
may  make  herself  a  much  more  agreeable 
creature  in  her  present  adversity.  The  en- 
deavour to  please  is  highly  promoted  by  a 
consciousness  that  the  approbation  of  the 
person  yon  would  be  agreeable  to,  is  a 
favour  you  do  not  deserve:  for  in  this  case 
assurance. of  success  is  the  most  certain  way 
to  disappointment.    Good-nature  will  al- 
ways supply  the  absence  of  beauty,  but 
beauty  cannot  long  supply  the  absence  of 
good-nature. 

•  POSTSCRIPT. 

« February  18. 
'Madam, — I  have  yours  of  this  day, 
wherein  you  twice  bid  me  not  disoblige  you, 


I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  following 
letter,  that  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  not  be  a 
disagreeable  present  to  the  public 

'Sir, — Though  I  believe  none  of  your 
readers  more  admire  your  agreeable  man- 
ncr  of  working  up  trifles  than  myself,  yet 
as  your  speculations  are  now  swelling  into 
volumes,  and  will  in  all  probability  pass 
down  to  future  ages,  mcthinks  I  would  have 
no  single  subject  in  them,  wherein  the  ge- 
neral good  of  mankind  is  concerned,  left 
unfinished. 

« I  have  a  long  time  expected  with  great 
impatience  that  you  would  enlarge  upon 
the  ordinary  mistakes  which  are  committed 
in  the  education  of  our  children.  I  the  more 
easily  flattered  myself  that  yon  would  one 
I  time  or  other  resume  this  consideration,  be- 
is  I  cause  you  tell  us  that  your  168th  paper  was 
onlv  composed  of  a  few  broken  hints:  but 
finding  myself  hitherto  disappointed,  I  have 
ventured  to  send  you  my  own  thoughts  on 
this  subject. 

*I  remember  Pericles,  in  his  famous 
oration  at  the  funeral  of  those  Athenian 
younjj;  men  who  perished  in  the  Samian  ex- 
pedition, has  a  thought  very  much  cele- 
brated by  several  ancient  critics,  namely, 
that  the  loss  which  the  commonwealth  suf- 
fered by  the  destruction  of  its  youth,  was 
like  the  loss  which  the  year  would  suffer 
by  the  destruction  of  the  spring.  The  pre- 
judice which  the  public  sustains  from  a 
wrong  education  of  children,  is  an  evil  of 
the  same  nature,  as  it  in  a  manner  starves 
posterity,  and  defrauds  our  country  of  those 
persons,  who,  with  due  care,  might  make 
an  eminent  figure  in  their  respective  posts 
of  life. 

« I  have  seen  a  book  written  by  Juan 
Huartes  a  Spanish  Physician,  entitled  Ex- 
amen  de  Ingenois,  wherein  he  lays  it  down 
as  one  of  his  first  positions,  that  nothing  but 
nature  can  qualify  a  man  for  learning:  and 
that  without  a  proper  temperament  for  the 
particular  art  or  science  which  he  studies, 
his  utmost  pains  and  application,  assisted 
by  the  ablest  masters,  will  be  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

« He  illustrates  this  by  the  example  of 
Tullv's  son  Marcus. 

*  Cicero,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  son 
in  that  sort  of  learning  which  he  designed 
him  for,  sent  him  to  Athens,  the  most  cele- 
brated academy  at  that  time  in  the  world, 
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and  where  a  vast  concourse,  out  of  the  most 
polite  nations  could  not  but  furnish  the 
young  gentleman  with  a  multitude  of  great 
examples  and  accidents  that  might  insensi- 
bly have  instructed  him  in  his  designed 
studies.  He  placed  him  under  tho  care  of 
Cratippus,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  the  age,  and,  as  if  all  the 
books  which  were  at  that  time  written  had 
not  been  sufficient  for  his  use,  he  composed 
others  on  purpose  for  him:  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  history  informs  us  that  Marcus 
proved  a  mere  blockhead,  and  that  nature, 
(who  it  seems  was  even  with  the  son  for 
her  prodigality  to  the  father)  rendered  him 
incapable  of  improving  by  all  the  rules  of 
eloquence,  the  precepts  of  philosophv,  his 
own  endeavours,  and  the  most  refined  con- 
,  versation  in  Athens.  This  author,  there- 
fore, proposes,  that  there  should  be  certain 
triers  or  examiners  appointed  by  the  state, 
to  inspect  the  genius  of  even'  particular 
boy,  and  to  allot  him  the  part  that  is  most 
suitable  to  his  natural  talents. 

'  Plato  in  one  of  his  dialogues  tells  us  that 
Socrates,  who  was  the  son  of  a  midwife, 
used  to  say,  that  as  his  mother,  though  she 
was  very  skilful  in  her  profession,  could  not 
deliver  a  woman  unless  she  was  first  with 
child,  so  neither  could  he  himself  raise 
knowledge  out  of  a  mind  where  nature  hac 
not  planted  it. 

'Accordingly  the  method  this  philoso- 
pher took,  of  instructing  his  scholars  by 
several  interrogatories  or  questions,  was 
only  helping  the  birth,  and  bringing  their 
own  thoughts  to  light 

•The  Spanish  doctor  above-mentioned, 
as  his  speculations  grew  more  refined,  as- 
serts that  every  kind  of  wit  has  a  particular 
science,  corresponding  to  it,  and  in  which 
alone  it  can  be  truly  excellent.  As  to  those 
geniuses,  which  may  seem  to  have  an  equal 
aptitude  for  several  things,  he  regards  them 
as  so  manv  unfinished  pieces  of  nature 
wrought  off  in  haste. 

•There  are  indeed  but  very  few  to  whom 
nature  has  been  so  unkind, 'that  they  are 
not  capable  of  shining  in  some  science  or 
other.  There  is  a  certain  bias  towards  know- 
ledge in  every  mind,  which  may  be  strength- 
ened and  improved  by  proper  applications. 

'  The  story  of  Clavius  is  very  well  known. 
He  was  entered  in  a  college  of  Jesuits,  and 
after  having  been  tried  at  several  parts  of 
learning,  was  upon  the  point  of  being  dis- 
missed, as  a  hopeless  blockhead,  until  one 
of  the  fathers  took  it  into  his  head  to  make 
an  essay  of  his  parts  in  geomctrv,  which  it 
seems  hit  his  genius  so  luckily,  that  he  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  greatest  mathema- 
ticians of  the  age.*  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  the  sagacity  of  these  fathers  in  dis- 
covering the  talent  of  a  young  student,  has 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  figure  which 
their  order  has  made  in  the  world. 


•CUvia.  died  at  Rone  in  1612.  aged  75;  bi>  woriu 
wn  compn*  <1  m  fire  volume*  in  folio. 


'  How  different  from  this  manner  of  edu- 
cation is  that  which  prevails  in  our  own 
country !  where  nothing  is  more  usual  than 
to  see  forty  or  fifty  boys  of  several  ages, 
tempers,  and  inclinations,  ranged  together 
in  the  same  class,  employed  upon  the  same 
authors,  and  enjoined  the  same  tasks! 
Whatever  their  natural  genius  may  be, 
they  are  all  to  be  made  poets,  historians, 
ana  orators  alike.  They  are  all  obliged  to 
have  the  same  capacity,  to  bring  in  the 
same  talc  of  verse,  and  to  furnish  out  the 
same  portion  of  prose.  Ever)'  boy  is  bound 
to  have  as  good  a  memory  as  the  captain 
of  the  form.  To  be  brief,  instead  of  adapt- 
ing studies  to  the  particular  genius  of  a 
youth,  we  expect  from  the  young  man, 
that  he  should  adapt  his  genius  to  nis  stu- 
dies. This,  I  must  confess,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  imputed  to  the  instructor,  as  to  the 

Crent,  who  will  never  be  brought  to  be- 
ve,  that  his  son  is  not  capable  of  per- 
forming as  much  as  his  neighbour's,  and 
that  he  may  not  make  him  whatever  he 
has  a  mind  to. 

'  If  the  present  age  is  more  laudable  than 
those  which  have  gone  before  it  in  any  sin- 
gle particular,  it  is  in  that  generous  care 
which  several  well-disposed  persons  have 
taken  in  the  education  of  poor  children; 
and  as  in  these  charity-schouls  there  is  no 
place  left  for  the  ovefweaning  fondness  of 
a  parent,  the  directors  of  them  would  make 
them  beneficial  to  the  public,  if  they  con- 
sidered the  precept  which  I  have  been  thus 
long  inculcating.  They  might  easily,  by 
well  examining  the  parts  of  those  under 
their  inspection,  make  a  just  distribution 
of  them  into  proper  classes  and  divisions, 
and  allot  to  them  this  or  that  particular 
study,  as  their  genius  qualifies  them  fur 
professions,  trades,  handicrafts,  or  sen  ice 
by  sea  or  land. 

'  How  is  this  kind  of  regulation  wanting 
in  the  three  great  professions! 

'  Dr.  South,  complaining  of  persons  who 
took  upon  them  holy  orders,  though  alto- 
gether unqualified  for  the  sacred  function, 
lays  somewhere,  that  many  a  man  runs  his 
lead  against  a  pulpit,  who  might  have  done 
lis  country  excellent  service  at  the  plough- 
tail. 

'In  like  manner  many  a  lawyer,  who 
makes  but  an  indifferent  figure  at  the  bar, 
might  have  made  a  very  elegant  waterman, 
and  have  shinedat  the  Temple  stairs,  though 
le  can  get  no  business  in  the  house. 

*  I  have  known  a  corn-cutter,  who  w  ith  a 
right  education  would  have  been  an  excel- 
cnt  physician. 

*  To  descend  lower,  are  not  our  streets 
illed  with  sagacious  draymen,  and  politi- 
cians in  liveries*  We  have  several  tailors 
of  six  foot  high,  and  meet  with  many  a 
>road  pair  of  shoulders  that  arc  thrown 
away  upon  a  barber,  when  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  we  sec  a  pigmy  porter  reeling 
under  a  burden,  who  might  have  managed 
a  needle  with  much  dexterity,  or  hare 
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snapped  his  fingers  with  great  case  to  him- 
self, and  advantage  to  the  public. 

•The  Spartans,  though  they  acted  with 
the  spirit  which  I  am  here  speaking  of, 
carried  it  much  farther  than  what  I  pro- 
pose. Among  them  it  was  not  lawful  for 
the  father  himself  to  bring  up  his  children 
after  his  own  fancy.  As  soon  as  thev  were 
seven  years  old,  they  were  all  listed  in  se- 
veral companies,  and  disciplined  by  the 
public.  The  old  men  were  spectators  of 
their  performances,  who  often  raised  quar- 
rels among  them,  and  set  them  at  strife 
with  one  another,  that  by  those  early  dis- 
coveries they  might  see  now  their  several 
talents  lay,  and,  without  any  regard  to  their 
quality,  disposed  of  them  'accordingly,  for 
tne  service  of  the  commonwealth.'  By 
this  means  Sparta  soon  became  the  mis- 
tress of  Greece,  and  famous  through  the 
whole  world  for  her  civil  and  military  dis- 
cipline. 

4  If  you  think  this  letter  deserves  a  place 
among  your  speculations  I  may  perhaps 
trouble  you  with  some  other  thoughts  on 
the  same  subject    I  am,  &c'  X. 


Na  308.]   Friday,  February  22,  1711-12. 

 Jam  pmtrrva 

Front*  petel  I  .slap:  man  turn. 

Ihr.  Od.  5.  Lib.  ii.  rcr.  15. 

I-alir*  will  aoon  proclaim 
Her  love,  nor  bluah  to  own  ner  flame  —  Qrteck. 

'  Mr.  Spkctator, — I  give  vou  this  trou- 
ble in  order  to  propose  myself  to  you  as  an 
assistant  in  the  weighty  cares  which  vou 
have  thought  fit  to  undergo  for  the  public 
good.  I  am  a  very  great  lover  of  women, 
that  is  to  say,  honestly;  and  as  it  is  natural 
to  study  what  one  likes,  I  have  industriously 
applied  myself  to  understand  them.  The 
present  circumstance  relating  to  them  is 
that  I  think  there  wants  under  you,  as 
Spectator,  a  person  to  be  distinguished  and 
vested  in  the  power  and  quality  of  a  censor 
on  marriages.  I  lodge  at  the  Temple,  and 
know,  by  seeing  women  come  hither,  and 
afterwards  observing  them  conducted  by 
their  counsel  to  judges'  chambers,  that 
there  is  a  custom,  in  case  of  making  con- 
veyance of  a  wife's  estate,  that  she  is  car- 
ried to  a  judge's  apartment,  and  left  alone 
with  him,  to  be  examined  in  private, 
whether  she  has  not  been  frightened  or 
sweetened  by  her  spouse  into  the  act  she  is 
going  to  do,  or  whether  it  is  of  her  own  free- 
will. Now  if  this  be  a  method  founded 
upon  reason  and  equity,  why  should  there 
not  be  also  a  proper  officer  for  examining 
such  as  are  entered  into  the  state  of  matri- 
mony, whether  they  arc  forced  by  parents 
on  cine  side,  or  moved  by  interest  only  on 
the  other,  to  come  together,  and  bring  forth 
such  awkward  heirs  as  are  the  product 
of  half  love  and  constrained  compliances? 
There  is  nobody,  though  I  say  it  myself, 
would  be  fitter  for  this  office  than  I  am: 


for  I  am  an  uglv  fellow,  of  great  wit  and 
sagacity.  My  father  was  a  nale  country 
'squire,  mv  mother  a  witty  beauty  of  no 
fortune.  The  match  was  made  bv  consent 
of  my  mother's  parents  against  her  own, 
and  I  am  the  child  of  the  rape  on  the  wed- 
ding night;  so  that  I  am  as  health v  and  as 
homely  as  my  father,  but  as  sprightly  and 
agreeable  as 'my  mother.  It  would  he  of 
great  ease  to  you,  if  you  would  use  me  un- 
der vou,  that  matches  might  be  better 
regulated  for  the  future,  and  we  might 
have  no  more  children  of  squabbles.  I  shall 
not  reveal  all  my  pretensions  until  I  receive 
vour  answer:  and  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

'MULES  PALFREY.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  men  within  the  city-walls,  who 
am  married  to  a  woman  of  quality,  but  lit  r 
temper  is  something  different  from  that  of 
Lady  Anvil.  My  lady's  whole  time  and 
thoughts  arc  spent  in  keeping  up  to  the 
mode  both  in  apparel  and  furniture.  All 
the  goods  in  my  house  have  been  changed 
three  times  in  seven  years.  I  have  had 
seven  children  by  her:  and  by  our  mar- 
riage-articles she  was  to  have  her  ajxirt- 
mcnt  new  furnished  as  often  as  she  lay-in. 
Nothing  in  our  house  is  useful  but  that 
which  is  fashionable;  my  pewter  holds  out 
generally  half  a  year,  my  plate  a  full 
twelve  month;  chairs  arc  not  fit  to  sit  in 
that  were  made  two  years  since,  nor  beds 
fit  for  any  thing  but  to  sleep  in,  that  have 
stood  up  above  that  time.  My  dear  is  of 
opinion  that  an  old-fashioned  grate  con- 
sumes coals,  but  gives  no  heat.  If  she 
drinks  out  of  glasses  of  the  last  year  she 
cannot  distinguish  wine  from  small  beer. 
Oh,  dear  sir,  you  may  guess  all  the  rest 

'Yours. 

'  P.  S.  I  could  bear  even  all  this,  if  T 
were  not  obliged  also  to  eat  fashionably.  I 
have  a  plain  stomach,  and  have  a  constant 
loathing  of  whatever  comes  to  my  own 
table;  for  which  reason  I  dine  at  the  chop- 
house  three  days  in  a  week;  where  the 
good  company  wonders  they  never  sec  you 
of  late.  I  am  sure,  by  your  unprejudiced  dis- 
courses, you  love  broth  better  than  soup.' 

*  Will's,  Feb.  19. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — You  may  believe 
you  arc  a  person  as  much  talked  of  as  any 
man  in  town.  I  am  one  of  your  best  friends 
in  this  house,  and  have  laid  a  wager  you 
are  so  candid  a  man,  and  so  honest  a  fellow, 
that  you  will  print  this  letter,  though  it  is 
in  recommendation  of  a  new  paper  called 
The  Historian.  I  have  read  it  carefully, 
and  find  it  written  with  skill,  good  sense, 
modesty,  and  fire.  You  must  allow  the 
town  is  kinder  to  you  than  you  deserve; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  so  much  sense 
of  the  world's  change  of  humour,  and  in- 
stability of  all  human  things,  as  to  under- 
stand, that  the  only  way  to  preserve  f a\our 
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is  to  communicate  it  to  others  with  good 
nature  and  judgment.  You  are  so  generally 
read,  that  what  you  speak  of  will  be  read. 
This  with  men  of  sense  and  taste,  is  all  that 
is  wanting  to  recommend  The  Historian. 
1 1  am,  sir,  your  daily  advocate, 

•READER  GENTLE.' 

I  was  very  much  surprised  this  morning 
that  any  one  should  find  out  my  lodging, 
and  know  it  so  well,  as  to  come  directly  to 
my  closet  door,  and  knock  at  it,  to  give  me 
the  following  letter.  When  I  came  out  I 
opened  it,  and  saw,  by  a  very  strong  pair 
of  shoes,  and  a  warm  coat  the  bearer  nad 
on,  that  he  walked  all  the  way  to  brins  it 
me,  though  dated  from  York.  My  misfor- 
tune is  that  I  cannot  talk,  and  I  found  the 
messenger  had  so  much  of  me,  that  he 
could  think  better  than  speak.  He  had,  I 
observed,  a  polite  discerning,  hid  under  a 
shrewd  rusticitv.  He  delivered  the  paper 
with  a  Yorkshire  tone  and  a  town  leer. 

•Mr.  Spectator. — The  privilege  you 
have  indulged  John  Trot  has  proved  of 
verv  bad  consequence  to  our  illustrious  as- 
sembly, which  besides  the  many  excellent 
maxims  it  is  founded  upon,  is  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  decorum  always  ob- 
served in  it.  One  instance  of  which  is  that 
the  carders  (who  arc  always  of  the  first 

?ualitv)  never  begin  to  play  until  the 
rench  dances  are  finished,  and  the  coun- 
try dances  begin:  but  John  Trot,  having  now 
got  your  commission  in  his  pocket,  (which 
every  one  here  has  a  profound  respect  for) 
has  the  assurance  to  set  up  for  a  minuet- 
dancer.  Not  only  so,  but  he  has  brought 
down  upon  us  the  whole  body  of  the  Trots, 
which  are  very  numerous,  with  their  aux- 
iliaries the  hobblers  and  the  skippers,  bv 
which  means  the  time  is  so  much  wasted, 
that,  unless  we  break  all  rules  of  govern- 
ment, it  must  redound  to  the  utter  subver- 
sion of  the  brag-table,  the  discreet  mem- 
bers of  which  value  time  as  Fribble's  wife 
does  her  pin-money.  We  are  pretty  well 
assured  that  your  indulgence  to  Trot  was 
only  in  relation  to  country-dances;  how- 
ever, we  have  deferred  issuing  an  order  of 
council  upon  the  premises,  hoping  to  get 
you  to  join  with  us,  that  Trot,  nor  any  of 
nis  clan,  presume  for  the  future  to  dance 
any  but  country  dances,  unless  a  hornpipe 
upon  a  festival  day.  If  you  will  do  tliis  you 
will  oblige  a  great  many  ladies,  and  parti- 
cularly your  most  humble  servant, 

•  ELIZ.  SWEEPSTAKES. 

•York,  Feb.  16.' 


•  I  never  meant  any  other  than  that  Mr. 
Trot  should  confine  himself  to  country 
dances.  And  I  further  direct  that  he  shall 
take  out  none  but  his  own  relations  accord- 
ing to  their  nearness  of  blood,  but  any 
gentlewoman  may  take  out  him.  . 

•  THE  SPECTATOR. 

'London,  Feb,  21.'  T. 


No.  309.]  Saturday,  February  23, 1711-12. 

Di,  miibu*  imperium  e«t  a 
Et  Charm,  et  Phlegethon.  loca 
Sit  tnihi  fa*  audita  Joqui !  ait 
Pander*  re.  alta  terra  et  caligine 

Firg. 

Ve  realma,  yet  nnreveal'd  to  human  fight. 

Ye  rod*,  wlio  nil*  the  regiona  of  the  night. 

Ye  gliding  ghoatu,  permit  me  to  relate 

The  mystic  wooden  of  your  ailent  atate.      Or  flam 

I  have  before  observed  in  general,  that 
the  persons  whom  Milton  introduces  into 
his  poem  always  discover  such  sentiments 
and  behaviour' as  are  in  a  peculiar  manner 
conformable  to  their  respective  characters. 
Every  circumstance  in  their  speeches  and 
actions  is  with  great  justice  and  delicacy 
adapted  to  the  persons  who  sneak  and  act. 
As  the  poet  verv  much  excels  in  this  con- 
sistency of  his  characters,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  consider  several  passages  of  the  second 
book  in  this  light.  That  superior  great- 
ness and  mock-majesty,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  prince  of  the  fallen  angels,  is  admi- 
rably preserved  in  the  beginning  of  this 
boot.  His  opening  and  closing  the  debate; 
his  taking  on  himself  that  great  enterprise, 
at  the  thought  of  which,  the  whole  infernal 
assembly  trembled;  his  encountering  the 
hideous  phantom  who  guarded  the  gates  of 
hell,  and  appeaml  to  him  in  all  his  terrors; 
arc  instances  of  that  proud  and  daring  mind 
which  could  not  brook  submission,  even  to 
Omnipotence! 

Fatan  waa  now  at  hand,  and  from  hi*  aeat 
The  monater  moving  onward  fame  aa  faat 
With  horrid  stride*,  nell  trembled  as  1k>  strode, 
Th"  undaunted  fiend  what  thia  might  be  admir'4, 
Admir'd.  not  fear  d.  

The  same  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  be- 
haviour discovers  itself  in  the  several  ad- 
ventures which  he  meets  with,  during  his 
passage  through  the  regions  of  unformed 
matter,  and  particularly  in  his  address  to 
those  tremendous  powers  who  are  described 
as  presiding  over  it 

The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewise,  in  all  its 
circumstances,  full  of  that  fire  and  fury 
which  distinguish  this  spirit  from  the  rest 
of  the  fallen  angels.  He  is  described  in  the 
first  book  as  besmeared  with  the  blood  of 
human  sacrifices,  and  delighted  with  the 
tears  of  parents,  and  the  cries  of  children. 
In  the  second  book  he  is  marked  out  as  the 
fiercest  spirit  that  fought  in  heaven:  and  if 
we  consider  the  figure  which  he  makes  in 
the  sixth  book,  where  the  battle  of  the 
angels  is  described,  we  find  it  even-  way 
answerable  to  the  same  furious  enraged 
character: 

 When'  the  mi<rht  nffJnhriel  fought. 

And  with  Ren*  ennigna  piercM  the  ileep  array 
Of  Moloch,  Avian!  king,  arte  him  def 
And  at  W»  chariot- via  N  to  drag  him 
Thrcaten'd.  nor  from  the.  Holy  One  of  heaven 
Refrnind  hi*  tongue  h'avphemou*   kttl  unnn 
Down  cloven  t<>  the  wni*t.  with  ahattcr'd  arma 
And  uncouth  pain  iVd  bellowing. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that 
Milton  has  represented  this  violent  impetu- 
ous spirit,  who  is  hurried  on  by  such  pre- 
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cipitatc  passions,  as  the  first  that  rises  in 
that  assembly  to  rive  his  opinion  upon  their 
present  posture  of  affairs.  Accordingly,  he 
declares  himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  ap- 
pears incensed  at  his  companions  for  losing 
so  much  time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it. 
All  his  sentiments  are  rash,  audacious,  and 
desperate.  Such  is  that  of  arming  them- 
selves with  their  tortures,  and  turning  their 
punishments  upon  him  who  inflicted  them: 

 No,  let  uit  ml  her  choose, 

Anii'ii  with  hell  (In men  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O'er  hear'n's  hi* h  tow'rs  to  force  resistless  tray, 
Turning  our  torture*  into  horrid  arms 
Agam-t  the  tort'rer;  when  to  meet  too  noise 
Of  hi*  almighty  engine  he  Khali  hear 
Infernal  thunder,  and  fur  lightning  fee 
Mark  Are  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Anions  hi*  angels:  and  his  throne,  itself 
Mix'd  with  Tartarian  sulphur,  ami  strange  fire, 
Ilia  own  invented  torments.  

His  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or 
misery  is  also  highly  suitable  to  his  charac- 
ter; as  the  comfort  he  draws  from  their 
disturbing  the  peace  of  heaven,  that  if  it 
be  not  victory  it  is  revenge,  is  a  sentiment  \ 
truly  diabolical,  and  becoming  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  implacable  spirit 

Belial  is  described  in  the  first  book  as 
the  idol  of  the  lewd  .and  luxurious.    He  is 
in  the  second  book,  pursuant  to  that  de- 
scription, characterized  as  timorous  and 
slothful;  and  if  we  look  into  the  sixth  book, 
we  find  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of  an- 
gels for  nothing  but  that  scoffing  speech 
which  he  makes  to  Satan,  on  their  sup- 
posed advantage  over  the  enemy.    As  his 
appearance  is  uniform,  and  of  a  piece  in 
these  three  several  views,  we  find  his  senti- 
ments in  the  infernal  assembly  every  way 
conformable  to  his  character.    Such  arc 
his  apprehensions  of  a  second  battle,  his 
horrors  of  annihilation,  his  preferring  to  be 
miserable,  rather  than  4  not  to  be.'  I  need 
not  observe,  that  the  contrast  of  thought  in 
this  speech,  and  that  which  precedes  it, 
gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  debate. 

Mammon's  character  is  so  fullv  drawn  in 
the  first  book,  that  the  poet  adds  nothing 
to  it  in  the  second.  We  were  before  told,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  taught  mankind  to 
ransack  the  earth  for  gold  and  silver,  and 
that  he  was  the  architect  of  Pandxmonium, 
or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the  evil  spirits 
were  to  meet  in  council.  His  speech  in 
this  book  is  every  way  suitable  to  so  de- 
praved a  character.  How  proper  is  that 
reflection  of  their  being  unable  to  taste  the 
happiness  of  heaven,  were  they  actually 
there,  in  the  mouth  of  one,  who,'  while  he 
was  in  heaven,  is  said  to  have  had  his  mind 
dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps  and  glories 
of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent 
on  the  riches  of  the  pavement  than  on  the 
beatific  vision.  I  shall  also  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  how  agreeable  the  following  senti- 
ments arc  to  the  same  character: 

 This  deep  world 

Of  darkness  do  w«>  dread*  How  oft  amidst 
Th*rk  cloud*  and  dark  doth  heav'n's  all-ruling  sire 
'   CbooNc  to  reside,  his  glory  unnbacur'd, 


And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  ronnd 
Cover*  his  throne;  from  whence  deep  thunder*  roar, 
Mustering  Qwii  rage,  and  heav'n  resembles  bril  t 
As  hi'  our  darkness,  cannot  we  hia  light 
Imitat*  when  we  please?  This  desert  anil 
Wauls  nut  her  hidden  lustre,  gem*  and  gold; 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence;  and  what  can  heav'n  show  more? 

Beelzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the  second 
in  dignity  that  fell,  and  is,  in  the  first  book, 
the  second  that  awakens  out  of  the  trance, 
and  confers  with  Satan  upon  the  situation 
of  their  affairs,  maintains  his  rank  in  the 
book  now  before  us.  There  is  a  wonderful 
majesty  described  in  his  rising  up  to  speak. 
He  acts  as  a  kind  of  moderator  between 
the  two  opposite  parties,  and  proposes  a 
third  undertaking,  which  the  whole  assem- 
bly gives  into.  The  motion  he  makes  of 
detaching  one  of  their  body  in  search  of  a 
new  world  is  grounded  upon  a  project  de- 
vised by  Satan,  an<J  cursorily  proiwsed  by 
him  in  the  following  lines  of  the  first  book: 

Pparc  mny  |*-odiice  now  worlds,  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  heav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  bis  choice  regard 
Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  heav'n ; 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry.  shall  be  perha|is 
Our  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere: 
For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
;  Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th'  abyss 
Long  under  darkness  cover.  But  these  thoughts 
Full  counsel  must  mature: 

It  is  on  this  project  that  Beelzebub  grounds 
his  proposal : 

 -What  if  we  find 

fnrne  en»ier  enterprise?  There  is  a  place, 
(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  heav'u 
Err  not.)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 
Of  sonic  new  race  call'd  man.  about  this  time 
To  he  created  like  to  us,  though  less 
In  pow'r  and  excellence,  but  favour  il  mora 
Of  him  who  rules  above;  so  was  his  will 
Pronounce!  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath. 
That  shook  heav'n's  whole  circumference,  conflrru'd 

The  reader  may  observe  how  just  it  was, 
not  to  omit  in  the  first  book  the  project 
upon  which  the  whole  poem  turns;  as  also 
that  the  prince  of  the  fallen  angels  was  the 
only  proper  person  to  give  iflnrth,  and  that 
I  the  next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the  fittest  to 
I  second  and  support  it. 

There  is  besides,  I  think,  something  won- 
;  derfullv  beautiful,  and  very  apt  to  affect  the 
reader's  imagination,  in  this  ancient  pro- 
phecy or  report  in  heaven,  concerning  the 
creation  of  man.  Nothing  could  more  show 
the  dignity  of  the  species,  than  this  tradi- 
tion which  ran  of  them  before  their  exist- 
ence. They  are  represented  to  have  been 
the  talk  of  heaven  before  they  were  created. 
Virgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear 
in  their  state  of  prc-cxistcncc;  but  Milton 
docs  a  far  greater  honour  to  mankind  in 
general,  as  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  them 
even  before  thev  are  in  being. 

The  rising  of  this  great  assembly  is  de- 
scribed in  a  very  sublime  and  poetical 
manner: 

Their  rising  all  at  once  mas  as  tlie  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.  
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The  diversions  of  the  fallen  angels,  with 
the  particular  account  of  their  place  of 
habitation,  are  described  with  great  preg- 
nancy of  thought,  and  copiousness  of  in- 
vention. The  diversions  are  every  wav 
suitable  to  beings  who  had  nothing  left 
them  but  strength  and  knowledge  misap- 
plied. Such  are  their  contentions  at  the 
race  and  in  feats  of  arms,  with  their  enter- 
tainment in  the  following  lines: 

Other*  with  vast  Typhran  rage  more  fell 
Rend  up,l»oth  rock*  and  lull  -  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind,  hell  active  hold*  the  wild  uproar. 

Their  music  is  employed  in  celebrating 
their  own  criminal  exploits,  and  their  dis- 
course in  sounding  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  fate,  free-will,  and  foreknowledge. 

The  several  circumstances  in  the  dc-  \ 
scription  of  hell  are  finely  imagined;  as  the 
four  rivers  which  disgorge  themselves  into 
the  sea  of  fire,  the  extremes  of  cold  and  [ 
heat,  and  the  river  of  oblivion.   The  mon- 
strous animals  produced  in  that  infernal 1 
world  are  represented  by  a  single  line, 
w  hich  gives  us  a  more  horrid  idea  of  them 
than  a  much  longer  description  would  have 
done: 


-Nature  breed*. 


this  quotation.  He  will  likewise  observe 
how  naturally  the  three  persons  concerned 
in  this  allegory  are  tempted  by  one  com- 
mon interest  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  to- 
gether, and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  the 
portress  of  hell,  and  the  only  being  that  can 
open  the  gates  to  that  world  of  tortures. 

The  descriptive  part  of  this  allegory  is 
likewise  very  strong,  and  full  of  sublime 
ideas.  The  figure  of  Death,  the  regal 
crown  upon  his  head,  his  menace  of  Satan, 
his  advancing  to  the  combat,  the  outcry  at 
his  birth,  are  circumstances  too  noble  to  be- 
past  over  in  silence,  and  extremely  suitable 
to  this  king  of  terrors.  I  need  not  mention 
the  justness  of  thought  which  is  observed 
in  the  generation  of  these  several  symbo- 
lical persons;  that  Sin  was  produced  upon 
the  hrst  revolt  of  Satan,  that  Death  ap- 
peared soon  after  he  was  cast  into  hell, 
and  that  the  terrors  of  conscience  were  con- 
ceived at  the  gate  of  this  place  of  torments. 
The  description  of  the  gates  is  verv 
poetical,  as  the  opening  of  them  is  full  of 
Milton's  spirit: 

-On  n  sudden  open  fly 


IVrvcrv  all  monMroM  all  pTOuflOM  IfttSflR 
A  honrinable,  inutterahle.  and  worn 
Thnn  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  eonceiv'd, 
Gorgon*  and  hydra*,  and  chimera*  dire. 

This  episode  of  the  fallen  spirits  and  their 
place  of  habitation,  conies  in  very  happily 
to  unbend  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  its 
attention  to  the  debate.  An  ordinary  poet 
would  indeed  have  spun  out  so  many  cir- 
cumstances to  a  great  length,  and  by  that 
means  have  weakened,  instead  of  illustrated 
the  principal  fable. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is 
finely  imaged. 

I  have  already  declared  my  opinion  of 
the  allegory  concerning  Sin  ana  Death, 
which  is,  however,  a  very  finished  piece 
in  its  kind,  when  it  is  not  considered  as 
a  part  of  an  epic  poem.  The  gencalogv 
of  the  several  persons  is  contrived  with 
great  delicacy.  Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan, 
and  Death  the  offspring  of  Sin.  The  in- 
cestuous mixture  between  Sin  and  Death 
produces  those  monsters  and  hell-hounds 
which  from  time  to  time  enter  into  their 
mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who 
gave  them  birth. 

These  are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  con- 
science, and  the  proper  fruits  of  Sin,  which 
naturally  rise  from  the  apprehensions  of 
Death.  This  last  beautiful  moral  is,  I  think, 
clearly  intimated  in  the  speech  of  Sin, 
where,  complaining  of  this  her  dreadful 
issue,  she  adds: 

IVfore  mine  eye*  in  opposition  *ita 
Grim  Death,  my  *nn  and  foe.  who  *et*  them  on, 
And  me  hi* parent  would  full  noon  devour, 
F»r  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  know* 
Hi*  end  with  mine  involv'd.  

I  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the 
beautiful  circumstance  in  the  last  part  of 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  Jarring  round 
Th"  infernal  door*,  and  on  their  hinge*  grace 
Hnr»h  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shoot 
Of  Erebus.   She  open'd,  but  to  shut 
Excell'd  her  pow'r;  the  gate*  wide  open  stood. 
That  with  extended  wing*  a  banner'd  ho«t 
Under  spread  ensign*  marrhini  mieht  pas*  throu-h- 
With  horse  and  chariot*  rank'd  in  loose  array ; 
80  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  month 
Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

In  Satan's  voyage  through  the  chaos  there 
are  several  imaginary  persons  described, 
as  residing  in  that  immense  waste  of  mat- 
ter.   This  may  perhaps  be  conformable  t»> 
the  taste  of  those  critics  who  are  pleased 
with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  has  not  life 
and  manners  ascribed  to  it;  but  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  pleased  most  with  those  passa- 
ges in  this  description  which  carry  in  them  .1 
greater  measure  of  probability,  and  are  suc  h 
as  might  possibly  have  happened.    Of  thi» 
kind  is  his  first  mounting  in  the  smoke  that 
rises  from  the  infernal  pit,  his  falling  ini 
cloud  of  nitre,  and  tire  like  combust;! »h 
materials,  that  by  their  explosion  still  hui  - 
ricd  him  forward  in  his  voyage;  his  sprint 
ing  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire,  with  his 
laborious  passage  through  that  confusion  vf 
elements  which  the  poet  calls 

The  womb  of  nature,  and  perbnp*  hrr  rrave. 

The  glimmering  lip;ht  which  shot  into  tin- 
chaos  from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  crea- 
tion, with  the  distant  discovery  of  the  earth 
that  hung  close  bv  the  moon,  are  wonder- 
fully beautiful  and  poetical.  aVt] 
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heartilv;  and  my  father  and  mother  were 
for  it  a  great  while,  hut  now  they  say  I  can 
do  better;  but  I  think  I  cannot  They  bid 
me  not  love  him,  and  I  cannot  unlove  him. 
What  must  I  do?  Speak  quicklv. 

•BIDDY  DOW-BAKE.' 

'  Feb.  19,  1712. 
•Dear  Spec, — I  have  loved  a  lady  en- 
tirely for  this  year  and  a  half,  though  for  a 

great  part  of  the  time  (which  has  contri- 
uted  not  a  little  to  my  pain)  I  have  been 
debarred  the  liberty  of  conversing  with 
her.  The  grounds  of  our  difference  was 
this;  that  when  we  had  enquired  into  each 
other's  cii-cumstances,  we  found  that  at  our 
first  setting  out  into  the  world,  we  should 
owe  five  hundred  pounds  more  than  her 
fortune  would  pay  off.  My  estate  is  seven 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  besides  the  benefit 
of  tin  mines.  Now,  dear  Spec,  upon  this 
state  of  the  case,  and  the  lady's  positive 
declaration  that  there  is  still  no  other  ob- 
jection, I  beg  you  will  not  fail  to  insert 
this,  with  your  opinion,  as  soon  as  possible, 
whether  this  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  just 
cause  or  impediment  why  we  should  not  be 
joined;  and  you  will  for  ever  oblige  vours 
sincerely,  DICK  LOVESICK.' 

'  POSTS(  RlfT. 

« Sir,  if  I  many  this  lady  by  the  assist- 
ance of  your  opinion,  you  may  expect  a  fa- 
vour for  it. ' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  one  of  those  unhappy  men  who 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  discarded 
lovers;  but  I  am  the  less  mortified  at  my 
disgrace,  because  the  young  lady  is  one  of 
those  creatures  who  set  up  for  negligence 
of  men,  are  forsooth  the  most  rigidly  virtu- 
ous in  the  world,  and  yet  their  nicety  will 
permit  them  at  the  command  of  parents  to 
go  to  bed  to  the  most  utter  stranger  that 
can  be  proposed  to  them.  As  to  me  myself, 
I  was  introduced  by  the  father  of  my  mis- 
tress; but  find  I  owe  my  being  at  first  re- 
ceived to  a  comparison  of  my  estate  with 
that  of  a  former  lover,  and  that  I  am  now 
in  like  manner  turned  off  to  give  way  to  an 
humble  sen-ant  still  richer  than  I  am. 
What  makes  this  treatment  the  more  ex- 
travagant is,  that  the  young  lady  is  in  the 
management  of  this  way  of  fraud,  and 
obevs  her  father's  orders  on  those  occasions 
without  any  manner  of  reluctance,  but  docs 
it  with  the  same  air  that  one  of  your  men 
of  the  world  would  signify  the  necessity  of 
affairs  for  turning  another  out  of  office. 
When  I  came  home  last  night,  I  found  this 
letter  from  my  mistress: 

*  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  is  any 
manner  of  disrespect  to  your  person  or 
merit,  that  the  intended  nuptials  between 
us  are  interrupted.  My  father  says  he  has 
a.  much  better  offer  for  me  than  vou  can 
make,  and  has  ordered  roe  to  break  off  the 
treaty  between  us.  If  it  had  proceeded,  I 
should  have  behaved  mvself  with  all  suit- 

57  ' 


able  regard  to  you,  but  as  it  is,  I  beg  we 
mav  be  strangers  for  the  future.  Adieu. 

*  LYDIA.* 

'  This  great  indifference  on  this  subject, 
and  the  mercenary  motives  for  making  al- 
liances, is  what  I  think  lies  naturally  before 
you,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  give  me  your 
thoughts  upon  it.  My  answer  to  Lydia  was 
as  follows,  which  I  hope  you  will  approve; 
for  you  are  to  know  the  woman's  family 
affect  a  wonderful  ease  on  these  occasions, 
though  they  expect  it  should  be  painfully 
received  on  the  man's  side. 

'  Madam, — I  have  received  yours,  and 
knew  the  prudence  of  your  house  so  well, 
that  I  always  took  care  to  be  ready  to  obey 
your  commands,  though  they  should  be  to 
sec  you  no  more.  Pray  give  my  service  to 
all  the  good  family.  Adieu. 

•CLITOPHON. 

'  The  opera  subscription  is  full.' 

•  MEMORANDUM. 

The  censor  of  marriage  to  consider  this 
letter  and  report  the  common  usages  on 
such  treaties,  with  how  many  pounds  or 
acres  are  generally  esteemed  sufficient  rea- 
son for  preferring  a  new  to  an  old  preten- 
der; with  his  opinion  what  is  proper  to  be 
determined  in  such  cases  for  the  future. 
See  No.  308,  let.  1. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — There  is  an  elderly 
person  lately  left  off  business  and  settled  in 
our  town,  in  order,  as  he  thinks,  to  retire 
from  the  world;  but  he  has  brought  with 
him  such  an  inclination  to  talc-bearing, 
that  he  disturbs  both  himself  and  all  our 
neighbourhood.  Notwithstanding  this  frail- 
ty, the  honest  gentleman  is  so  happy  as  to 
have  no  enemy:  at  the  same  time  he  has 
not  one  friend  who  will  venture  to  acquaint 
him  with  his  weakness.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  if  this  failing  were  set  in  a  pro- 
per light,  he  would  quickly  perceive  the 
indecency  and  evil  consequences  of  it. 
Now,  sir",  this  being  an  infirmity  which  I 
hope  may  be  corrected,  and  knowing  that 
he  pays  much  deference  to  you,  I  beg  that 
when  you  arc  at  leisure  to  give  us  a  specu- 
lation on  gossiping,  vou  would  think  of  my 
neighbour.  You  will  hereby  oblige  several 
who  will  be  glad  to  find  a  reformation  in 
their  grey -haired  friend:  and  how  becom- 
ing will  it  be  for  him,  instead  of  pouring 
forth  words  at  all  adventures,  to  set  a 
watch  before  the  doer  of  his  mouth,  to  re- 
frain his  tongue,  to  check  its  impetuosity, 
and  guard  against  the  sallies  of  that  little 
pert,  forward,  busy  person;  which,  under 
a  sober  conduct,  might  prove  a  useful 
member  of  society!  In  compliance  with 
those  intimations,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  make  this  address  to  you.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  obscure  servant, 

« PHILANTHROPOS. ' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — This  is  to  petition 
you  in  behalf  of  myself,  and  many  more  of 
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your  gentle  renders,  that  at  any  time  when 
you  may  have  private  reasons  against  let- 
ting us  know  what  you  think  yourself,  you 

Sauld  be  pleased  to  pardon  us  such  letters 
your  correspondents  as  seem  to  be  of  no 
use  but  to  the  printer. 

'It  is  further  our  humble  request,  that 
you  would  substitute  advertisements  in  the 
place,  of  such  epistles;  and  that  in  order 
hereunto  Mr.  Buckley  may  be  authorized 
to  take  up  of  your  zealous  friend  Mr. 
Charles  Ldlie,  any  quantity  of  words  he 
shall  from  time  to  time  have  occasion  for. 

'The  many  useful  parts  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  communicated  to  the  public 
this  way,  will,  we  h«  pe,  be  a  consideration 
in  favour  of  your  petitioners.  And  your 
petitioners,  &c' 

Note. — That  particular  regard  be  had  to 
this  petition;  and  the  papers  marked  letter 
R  may  be  carefully  examined  for  the  fu- 
ture. T. 
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Nit  Vcncrin  phnrctri*  innwr  cut.  nut  lampadc  fervet  : 
Indc  face*  ardent,  veuiunl  a  dote  sa?iila*. 

Jttv.  Sat.  vi.  137. 

II«  nigh*,  arfnrw,  and  rourti  her  cv'ry  hour  : 
Who  tvuiikl  not  do  an  much  tor  such  a  dower? 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  amazed  that, 
among  all  the  variety  of  characters  with 
which  you  have  enriched  your  speculations, 
you  h  tve  never  given  us  a  picture  of  those 
audacious  voting  fellows  among  us  who 
commonly  go  by  the  name  of  the  fortune- 
stcalers.  Ycu  must  know,  sir,  I  am  one  who 
live  in  a  continual  apprehension  of  this  sort 
of  people,  that  lie  in  wait,  day  and  night 
for  our  children,  and  mav  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the  law.  I  am 
the  father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I  be- 
gin to  look  upon  as  marriageable,  and  who 
has  looked  upon  herself  as  such  for  above 
these  six  years.  She  is  now  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  her  age.  The  fortune-hunters  have 
already  cast  their  eyes  upon  her,  and  take 
care  to  plant  themselves  in  her  view  when- 
ever she  appears  in  any  public  assembly. 
I  have  myself  caught  a  young  jackanapes, 
with  a  pair  of  silver-fringed  gloves,  in  the 
very  fact  You  must  know,  Sir,  I  have  kept 
her  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  ever  since  she 
was  in  her  teens.  Her  chamber  windows 
arc  crass-barred;  she  is  not  permitted  to  go 
out  of  the  house  but  with  her  keeper,  who  is 
a  staid  relation  of  my  own;  I  have  likewise 
forbid  her  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  for  this 
twelvemonth  last  past,  and  do  not  suffer  a 
band-box  to  be  carried  into  her  room  before 
it  has  ben  searched.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  I  am  at  my  wit's  end, 
for  fear  of  any  sudden  surprise.  There 
were,  two  or  three  nights  af*o,  some  fiddles 
heard  in  the  street,  which  I  am  afraid 
portend  roe  no  good:  not  to  mention  a  tall 
Irishman,  that  has  been  seen  walking  be- 


fore my  house  more  than  once  this  winter. 
My  kinswoman  likewise  informs  me  that 
the  girl  has  talked  to  her  twice  or  thrice  of 
a  gentleman  in  a  fair  wig,  and  that  she 
loves  to  go  to  church  more  tlian  ever  she 
did  in  her  life.  She  gave  me  the  slip  about 
a  week  ago,  upon  which  mv  whole  house 
was  in  alarm.  I  immediately  despatched 
a  hue  and  cry  after  her  to  the  'Change, 
to  her  tnantua-maker,  .and  to  the  young  la- 
dles that  visit  her;  but  after  above  an  hour's 
search  she  returned  of  herself,  havingbeen 
taking  a  walk,  as  she  told  me,  by  Rosa- 
mond's pond.  I  have  hereupon  turned  off 
her  woman,  doubled  her  guards,  and  given 
new  instructions  to  my  relation,  who,  to 
give  her  her  due,  keeps  a  watchful  eye 
over  all  her  motions.  This,  sir,  keeps  me 
in  perpetual  anxiety,  and  makes  me  verv 
often  watch  when  my  daughter  sleeps,  as  I 
am  afraid  she  is  even  with  me  in  her  turn. 
Now,  sir,  what  I  would  desire  of  you  is,  to 
represent  to  this  fluttering  tribe  of  young 
fellows,  who  are  for  making  their  fortunes 
by  these  indirect  means,  that  stealing  a 
man's  daughter  for  the  sake  of  her  portion, 
is  but  a  kind  of  a  tolerated  robbery;  and 
that  they  make  but  a  poor  amends  to  the 
father,  whom  they  plunder  after  this  man- 
ner, by  going  to  bea  with  his  child.  Dear 
sir,  be  speedy  in  your  thoughts  en  this  mj'v 
ject,  that,  if  possible,  thev  may  appear  be- 
fore the  disbanding  of  the  army.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•TIM  WATCHWELL.1 

Thcmistocles,  the  great  Athenian  gene- 
nil,  being  asked  whether  he  would  rather 
choose  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indigent 
man  of  merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  of  an 
estate,  replied,  that  he  should  prefer  a  roan 
without  an  estate  to  an  estate  without  a 
man.  The  worst  of  it  is,  our  modern  for- 
tune-hunters arc  those  who  turn  their  heads 
that  way,  because  they  arc  good  for  nothing 
else.  If  a  young  fellow  finds  he  can  make 
nothing  of  Coke  and  Littleton  he  provides 
himself  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  by  tli.it 
means  very  often  enters  upon  the  pre- 
mises. 

The  same  art  of  scaling  has  likewise 
been  practised  with  fjood  success  by  many 
military  engineers.  Stratagems  of  this  na- 
ture make  parts  and  industry  superfluous, 
and  cut  short  the  way  to  riches. 

Not  is  vanity  a  less  motive  than  idleness 
to  this  kind  of'  mercenary  pursuit.  A  fbp, 
who  admires  his  person  in  a  glass,  som 
enters  into  a  resolution  of  making  his  for- 
tune by  it,  not  questioning  but  even-  wrw 
man  that  falls  in  his  wny  will  da  him  as 
much  justice  as  he  does  himself.  When  an 
heiress  sees  a  man  throwing  particular 
graces  into  his  ogle,  or  talking  loud  within 
her  hearing,  she  ought  to  look  to  hcrvlf ; 
but  if  withal  she  observes  a  pair  of  red 
heels,  a  patch,  or  any  other  particularity 
in  his  dress,  she  cannot  take  too  much  care 
of  her  person.   These  are  baits  not  to  be 
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trifled  with,  charms  that  have  done  a  world 
of  execution,  and  made  their  way  into  hearts 
which  have  been  thought  impregnable.— 
The  force  of  a  man  with  these  qualifica- 
tions is  so  well  known,  that  I  am  credibly 
informed  there  are  several  female  under- 
takers about  the  *Change,  who,  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  likely  man  out  of  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  will  furnish  him  with 
a  proper  dress  from  head  to  foot,  to  be 
paid  for  at  a  double  price  on  the  day  of 
marriage. 

We  must,  however,  distinguish  between 
fortune-hunters  and  fortunc-stealcrs.  The 
first  are  those  assiduous  gentlemen  who 
employ  their  whole  lives  in  the  chase,  with- 
out ever  coming  to  the  nuarrv.  Snffenus 
has  combed  and  powdcrea  at  the  ladies  for 
thirty  vcars  together;  and  taken  his  stand 
in  a  side-box,  until  he  has  grown  wrinkled 
under  their  eyes.  He  is  now  laying  the 
same  snares  "fnr  the  present  generation 
of  beauties  which  he  practised  on  their 
mothers.  Cottilus,  after  having  made  his 
application  to  more  than  you  meet  with  in 
Mr.  Cowley*s  ballad  of  mistresses,  was  at 
last  smitten  with  a  city  ladv  of  20,000/. 
sterling;  but  died  of  old  age  before  he  could 
bring  matters  to  bear.  Nor  must  I  here 
omit  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Honevcomb, 
who  has  often  told  us  in  the  club,  that  for 
twenty  vcars  successively  upon  the  death 
of  a  childless  rich  mani  he  immediately 
drew  on  his  boots  called  for  his  horse,  and 
made  up  to  the  widow.  When  he  is  rallied 
upon  his  ill  success,  Will,  with  his  usual 
gaiety,  tells  us,  that  he  always  found  her 
pre-engaged. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of 
your  fortune-hunters.  There  is  scarce  a 
young  fellow  in  the  town  of  six  foot  high 
that  has  not  passed  in  review  before  one  or 
other  of  these  wealthy  relicts.  Hudibras's 
Cupid,  who 

'  Took  his  ttand 

Upon  a  widow's*  jointure  land,"  . 

is  daily  employed  in  throwing  darts  and 
kindling  flames.    But  as  for  widows,  they 
are  such  a  subtle  generation  of  people,  that 
they  may  be  left  to  their  own  conduct;  or 
if  they  make  a  false  step  in  it,  they  are  an- 
swerable for  it  to  nobody  but  themselves. 
The  young  innocent  creatures  who  have  no 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world, 
are  th*«e  whose  safety  I  would  principally 
consult  in  this  speculation.    The  stealing 
of  such  an  one  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  as 
punishable  as  a  rape.    Where  there  is  no 
judgment  there  is  no  choice;  and  why  the 
inveigling  a  woman  before  she  comes  to 
years  of  discretion  should  n>t  he  as  criminal 
as  the  seducing  of  her  before  she  is  ten  , 
years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 


•  flee  Grey's  edit,  of  Huiibra*.  vol.  1.  part  I.  canto  ill 
v.  213.21* 
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Quod  huic  officium.  quas  Uup.  quod  decit*  eril  tanti, 
quod  adipixei  cum  dolor*  corporis  relit,  qui  dolo»mi 
mimmuin  malum  aibi  peratiaaerit  T  Qnam  porro  quia 
ignominium.  qnamturpitudinem  non  pertulerit.  tit  effit- 
gial  olorem,  at  id  •ummum  malum  erne  *mv£J^ 

What  duty,  what  prniw.  or  what  honour  will  he 
think  worth  enduring  bodily  pain  for,  who  ha*  per- 
aaaded  liim«elf  that  pain  in  the  chief  evil?  Nay,  to 
what  iinoiiunv.  to  what  ba^ne**.  will  Ik?  not  stoop,  to 
avoid  pain,  if  ix.'  has  determined  it  to  be  the  chief  evil  7 

It  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection,  that 
men  arc  usually  so  weak,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  them  to  know  sorrow 
and  pain,  to  be  in  their  right  senses.  Pros- 
perous people  (for  happy  there  are  none) 
are  hurried  away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their 
present  condition,  and  thoughtless  of  the 
mutability  of  fortune.  Fortune  is  a  term 
which  we  must  use,  in  such  discourses  as 
these,  for  what  is  wrought  by  the  unseen 
hand  of  the  Disposer  of  all  things.  But 
me  thinks  the  disposition  of  a  mind  which  is 
truly  great,  is  that  which  makes  misfor- 
tunes and  sorrows  little  when  they  befal 
ourselves,  great  and  lamentable  when  they 
befal  other  men.  The  most  unpardonable 
malefactor  in  the  world  going  to  his  death, 
and  bearing  it  with  composure,  would  win 
the  pitv  of  those  who  should  behold  him; 
and  tins  not  because  his  calamity  is  deplo- 
rable, but  because  he  seems  himself  not  to 
deplore  it.  We  suffer  for  him  who  is  less 
sensible  of  his  own  misery,  and  are  inclined 
to  despise  him  who  sinks  tinder  the  weight 
of  his  distresses  On  the  other  hand,  with- 
out any  touch  of  envy,  a  temperate  and 
well-governed  mind  looks  down  on  such  as 
are  exalted  with  success,  with  a  certain 
shame  for  the  imbecility  of  human  nature, 
that  can  so  far  forget  how  liable  it  is  to  ca- 
lamity, as  to  grow  giddy  with  only  the  sus- 
pense of  sorrow,  which  is  the  portion  of  all 
men.  He  therefore  who  turns  his  face  from 
the  unhappy  man,  who  will  not  look  again 
when  his  eye  is  cast  upon  modest  sorrow, 
who  shuns  affliction  like  a  contagion,  does 
but  pamper  himself  up  for  a  sacrifice,  and 
contract  in  himself  a  greater  aptitude  to 
misery  by  attempting  to  escape  it.  A  gen- 
tleman, where  I  happened  to  be  last  night, 
fell  into  a  discourse  which  I  thought  showed 
a  good  discerning  in  him.  He  took  notice, 
that  whenever  men  have  looked  into  their 
heart  for  the  idea  of  true  excellence  in  hu- 
man nature,  they  have  found  it  to  consist 
in  suffering  after  a  right  manner,  and  with 
a  gowl  grace.  Heroes  are  always  drawn 
bearing  sorrows,  struggling  with  adversi- 
ties, undergoing  all  kinds  of  hardships,  and 
having,  in  the  service  of  mankind,  a  kind 
of  appetite  to  difficulties  and  dangers.  The 
{  gentleman  went  on  to  observe,  that  it  is 
1  from  this  secret  sense  of  the  high  merit 
which  there  is  in  patience  under  calami- 
ties, that  the  writers  of  romances  when 
they  attempt  to  furnish  out  characters  of 
1  the  highest  excellence,  ransack  nature  for 
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things  terrible;  they  raise  a  new  creation 
of  monsters,  dragons,  and  giants;  where 
the  danger  ends  the  hero  ceases:  when  he 
has  won  an  empire  or  gained  his  mistress, 
the  rest  of  his  story  is  not  worth  relating. 
My  friend  canned  his  discourse  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  it  was  for  higher  beings  than  men 
to  join  happiness  and  greatness  in  the  same 
idea;  but  that  in  our  condition  we  have  no 
conception  of  superlative  excellence,  or  he- 
roism, but  as  it  is  surrounded  with  a  shade 
of  distress. 

It  is  certainly  the  proper  education  we 
should  give  ourselves  to  be  prepared  for  the 
ill  events  and  accidents  we  arc  to  meet  with 
in  a  life  sentenced  to  be  a  scene  of  sorrow; 
but  instead  of  this  expectation,  we  soften 
ourselves  with  prospects  of  constant  delight, 
and  destroy  in  our  minds  the  seeds  of  for- 
titude and  virtue,  which  should  support  us 
in  hours  of  anguish.  The  constant  pursuit 
of  pleasure  has  in  it  something  insolent  and 
improper  for  our  being.  There  is  a  pretty 
sober  liveliness  in  the  ode  of  Horace  to 
Delius,  where  he  tells  him,  loud  mirth,  or 
immoderate  sorrow,  inequality  of  behavi- 
our, either  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  arc 
alike  ungraceful  in  man,' that  is  born  to  die. 
Moderation  in  both  circumstances  is  pecu- 
liar to  generous  minds.  Men  of  that  sort 
ever  taste  the  gratifications  of  health,  and 
all  other  advantages  of  life,  as  if  they  were 
liable  to  part  with  them,  and  when  bereft 
of  them,  resign  them  with  a  greatness  of 
mind  which  shows  they  know  their  value 
and  duration.  The  contempt  of  pleasure 
is  a  certain  preparatory  for  the  contempt 
of  pain.  Without  this  the  mind  is,  as  it 
were,  taken  suddenly  by  an  unforeseen 
event;  but  he  that  has  always,  during 
health  and  prosperity,  been  abstinent  in 
his  satisfactions,  enjoys,  in  the  worst  of 
difficulties,  the  reflection,  that  his  anguish 
is  not  aggravated  with  the  comparison  of 
past  pleasures  which  upbraid  his  present 
condition.  Tully  tells  us  a  story  after  Pom- 
pey,  which  gives  us  a  good  taste  of  the 
pleasant  manner  the  men  of  wit  and  philo- 
sophy had  in  old  times,  of  alleviating  the 
distresses  of  life  by  the  force  of  reason  and 
philosophy.  Pompey,  when  he  came  to 
Rhodes,  had  a  curiosity  to  visit  the  famous 
philosopher  Possidonius;  but  finding  him 
m  his  sick  bed,  he  bewailed  the  misfortune 
that  he  should  not  hear  a  discourse  from 
him:  1  But  vou  may,*  answered  Possidonius; 
and  immediately  entered  into  the  pr>int  of 
stoical  philosophy,  which  says,  pain  is  not 
an  evil.  During  the  discourse,  upon  every 
puncture  he  felt  from  his  distemper,  he 
smiled  and  cried  out,  '  Pain,  pain,  be  as 
impertinent  and  troublesome  as  you  please, 
I  shall  never  own  that  thou  art  an  evil. ' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Having  seen  in  se- 
veral of  your  papers  a  concern  for  the 
honour  of  the  clergy,  and  their  doing  every 
thing  as  becomes  their  character,  and  par- 


ticularly performing  the  public  service  with 
a  due  zeal  and  devotion;  I  am  the  more  en- 
couraged to  lay  before  them  by  your  means, 
several  expressions  used  by  some  of  them 
in  their  prayers  before  sermon,  which  I  am 
not  well  satisfied  in.  As  their  giving  some 
titles  and  epithets  to  great  men,  which  are 
indeed  due  to  them  in  their  several  ranks 
and  stations,  but  not  properly  used,  I  think, 
in  our  prayers.  Is  it  not  contradiction  to 
say,  illustrious,  right  reverend,  and  right 
honourable  poor  sinners?  These  distinc- 
tions are  suited  only  to  cur  state  here,  and 
have  no  place  in  heaven;  we  see  they  are 
omitted  in  the  Liturgy:  which,  I  think,  the 
deity  should  take  for  their  pattern  in  their 
own  forms  of  dev  otion.*  There  is  anothei 
expression  which  I  would  not  mention,  but 
that  I  have  heard  it  several  times  before  a 
learned  congregation,  to  bring  in  the  last 
petition  of  the  prayer  in  these  words,  "  O 
let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak 
but  this  once;"  as  if  there  was  no  difference 
between  Abraham's  interceding  for  Sodom, 
for  which  he  had  no  warrant,  as  we  cad 
find,  and  our  asking  those  things  which  we 
are  required  to  pray  for;  they  would  there- 
fore have  much  more  reason  to  fear  his 
anger,  if  they  did  not  make  such  petitions 
to  him.  There  is  another  pretty  fancy: 
when  a  young  man  has  a  mind  to  let  us 
know  who  gave  him  his  scarf,  he  speaks  a 
parenthesis  to  the  Almighty.  "  Bless,  as  I 
am  in  duty  bound  to  pray,  the  right  ho- 
nourable the  countess;  is  hot  that  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Bless  her,  for  thou  knowest  I 
am  her  chaplain?"  Your  humble  sen  ant, 
T.  'J.  ().' 
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Kxigitc  ut  more*  teneros  seu  potlice  ducat 

Ut  si  quia  oera  vultuni  facil  

Jut  Bat.  vii.  237 

Hid  him  besides  bit  daily  pain*  employ, 
To  form  the  tender  manners  of  the  boy. 
And  work  him.  like  a  waxen  babe,  with  art. 
To  perfect  symmetry  in  eVry  part.— Ok.  Dtydru 

I  shall  give  the  following  letter  no 
other  recommendation  than  by  telling  ray 

*  In  the  original  folio  edition  of  this  paper,  l hens  m 
Hi.-  following  pa*sagc.  after  the  above  sentence 

[Another  expression  whirh  I  take  to  be  improper,  is 
thia, '  the  whole  race  of  mankind,'  when  they  pray  far 
all  men;  for  rare  signing  lineage  or  descent;  and  if 
the  race  of  mankind  may  be  used  for  the  present  gene 
ration,  (though,  I  think,  not  very  fitly)  the  whole  race 
takes  in  all  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  nf  the  world 
(  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  that  exprrsaioa.  m 
their  sense,  any  where  but  in  lite  old  version  of  r*alm 
xiv,  whirh  those  men,  t  suppose,  have  but  little  est<vm 
for.  Aw*  some,  when  they  have  prayed  for  all  school* 
and  nurseries  of  good  learning  and  tnie  religion,  espe 
dally  the  two  universities,  add  these  words, '  Grant  that 
from  them,  and  all  other  places  dedicated  to  thy  wor- 
ship and  service,  may  come  forth  such  nrroons.'fw.  Rut 
what  do  they  mean  by  all  other  places  ?  It  seem*  to  n»e. 
that  this  is  either  a  tautolojry.  as  being  the  mine  with 
all  schools  and  nurseries  before  expressed,  or  else  it 
runs  too  far ;  for  there  are  several  places  dedicated  to 
the  divine  service,  which  cannot  properly  be  inn 
here.] 
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readers  that  it  comes  from  the  same  hand 

with  that  of  hist  Thursday. 

*  ♦  •  ♦  • 

'Sir, — I  send  you  according  to  ray  pro- 
mise, some  farther  thoughts  on  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  in  which  I  intend  to  discuss 
that  famous  question,  '*  Whether  the  edu- 
cation at  a  public  school,  or  under  a  private 
tutor,  is  to  be  preferred  ?" 

'  As  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  most 
ages  have  been  of  very  different  opinions  in 
this  matter,  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of 
what  I  think  may  be  best  urged  on  both 
sides,  and  afterwards  leave  every  person  to 
determine  for  himself. 

*  It  is  certain  from  Suetonius,  that  t he- 
Romans  thought  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren a  business  properlv  belonging  to  the 
parents  themselves;  and  Plutarch,  in  the 
life  of  Marcus  Cato,  tells  us,  that  as  soon 
as  his  son  was  capable  of  learning,  Cato 
would  suffer  nobody  to  teach  him  but  him- 
self, though  he  had  a  servant  named  Chilo, 
who  was  an  excellent  grammarian,  and 
who  taught  a  great  many  other  youths. 

*On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  seemed 
more  inclined  to  public  schools  and  semi- 
naries. 

"A  private  education  promises,  in  the 
first  place,  virtue  and  good  breeding;  and  a 
public  school,  manly  assurance,  and  an  early 
knowledge  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

'  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  of 
education,  confesses,  that  there  are  incon- 
veniences to  be  feared  on  both  sides:  "  If," 
says  he,  M  I  keep  my  son  at  home,  he  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  my  young  master;  if  I 
send  him  abroad,  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
keep  him  from  the  reigning  contagion  of 
rudeness  and  vice.  He  will  perhaps  be 
more  innocent  at  home,  but  more  ignorant 
of  the  world,  and  more  sheepish  when  he 
conies  abroad  "  However,  as  this  learned 
author  asserts,  that  virtue  is  much  more 
difficult  to  be  obtained  than  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  that  vice  is  a  more  stubborn, 
as  well  as  a  more  dangerous  fault  than 
sheepishncss,  he  is  altogether  for  a  private 
education;  and  the  more  so,  because  he 
does  not  see  why  a  youth,  with  right  man- 
agement, might  not  attain  the  same  assur- 
ance in  his  father's  house  as  at  a  public 
school.  To  this  end,  he  advises  parents  to 
accustom  their  sons  to  whatever  strange 
faces  come  to  the  house:  to  take  them  with 
them  when  they  visit  their  neighbours,  and 
to  engage  them  in  conversation  with  men 
of  parts  and  breeding. 

'It  may  be  objected  to  this  method,  that 
conversation  is  not  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary; but  that  unless  it  be  a  conversation 
with  such  as  are  in  some  measure  their 
equals  in  parts  and  years,  there  can  be  no 
mom  for  emulation,  contention,  and  several 
of  the  most  lively  passions  of  the  mind; 
which,  without  being  sometimes  moved,  bv 
these  means,  many  possibly  contract  a  dul- 
lness and  insensibility. 


*  One  of  the  greatest  writers  our  nation 
ever  produced,  observes,  that  a  boy  who 
forms  parties,  and  makes  himself  popular 
in  a  school  or  a  college  would  act  the  same 
part  with  equal  ease  in  a  senate  or  a  privy 
council;  ana  Mr.  Osborne,  speaking  like  a 
man  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  af- 
firms, that  the  well  laying  and  carrying  on 
a  design  to  rob  an  orchard,  trains  up  a 
youth  insensibly  to  caution,  secrecy,  and 
circumspection,  and  fits  him  for  matters  of 
greater  importance. 

'  In  short,  a  private  education  seems  the 
most  natural  method  for  the  forming  of  a 
virtuous  man;  a  public  education  for  making 
a  man  of  business.  The  first  would  furnish 
out  a  good  subject  for  Plato's  republic,  the 
latter  a  member  of  a  community  overrun 
with  artifice  and  corruption. 

*  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  a 
person  at  the  head  of  a  public  school  has 
sometimes  so  many  boys  under  his  direc- 
tion, that  it  is  impossible  he  should  extend 
a  due  proportion  of  his  care  to  each  of 
them.  This  is,  however,  in  reality,  the 
fault  of  the  age,  in  which  we  often  see 
twenty  parents,  who,  though  each  expects 
his  son  should  be  made  a  scholar,  are  not 
contented  altogether  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  anv  man  of  a  liberal  education  to 
take  upon  him  the  care  of  their  instruction. 

'In  our  great  schools,  indeed,  this  fault 
has  liecn  of  tc  years  rectified,  so  that  we 
have  at  present  not  only  ingenious  men  for 
the  chief  masters,  but  such  as  have  proper 
ushers  and  assistants  under  them.  I  must 
aeverthcless  own,  that  for  want  of  the  same 
encouragement  in  the  country-,  we  have 
many  a  promising  genius  spoiled  and  abused 
in  those  little  seminaries. 

'  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion, 
having  myself  experienced  the  usage  of 
two  rural  masters,  each  of  them  very  unfit 
for  the  trust  they  took  upon  them  to  dis- 
charge. The  first  imposed  much  more 
upon  me  than  rav  parts,  though  none  of 
the  weakest,  could  endure;  and  used  me 
barbarously  for  not  performing  impossibili- 
ties. The  latter  was  of  quite  another  tem- 
per; and  a  boy  who  would  run  upon  his 
errands,  wash  his  coffee-pot,  or  ring  the 
bell,  might  have  as  little  conversation  with 
any  of  the  classics  as  he  thought  fit.  I  have 
known  a  lad  at  this  place  excused  his  exer- 
cise for  assisting  the  cook-maid;  and  re- 
member a  neighbouring  gentleman's  son 
was  among  us  five  years,  most  of  which 
time  he  employed  in  airing  and  watering 
our  master's  gray  pad.  I  scorned  to  com- 
pound for  mv  faults  by  doing  any  of  these 
elegant  offices,  and  was  accordingly  the 
best  scholar,  and  the  worst  used  of  any  boy 
in  the  school. 

*  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an 
advantage  mentioned  by  Quintilian,  as  ac- 
companying a  public  way  of  education, 
which  I  have  not  yet  taken  notice  of; 
namelv,  that  we  very  often  contract  such 
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friendships  at  school,  as  arc  a  service  to  us 
afl  the  following;  parts  of  our  lives. 

'  I  shall  give  you,  under  this  head,  a 
story  very  well  known  to  several  persons, 
and  which  you  mav  depend  upon  as  a  real 
truth. 

*  Every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with 
Westminster-school,  knows  that  there  is  a 
curtain  which  used  to  be  drawn  across  the 
room  to  separate  the  upper  school  from  the 
lower.  A  youth  happened,  by  some  mis- 
chance, to  tear  the  above-mentioned  cur- 
tain. The  severity  of  the  master*  was  too 
well  known  for  the  criminal  to  expect  any 
pardon  for  such  a  fault;  so  that  the  boy, 
who  was  of  a  meek  temper,  was  terrified 
to  death  at  the  thoughts  of  his  appearance, 
when  his  friend  who  sat  next  to  him  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,'  for  that  he  would 
take  the  fault  on  himself.  He  kept  his 
word  accordingly.  As  soon  as  they  were 
grown  up  to  be  men,  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  in  which  our  two  friends  took  opposite 
sides;  one  of  them  followed  the  parliament, 
the  other  the  royal  party. 

'  As  their  tempers  were  different,  the 
youth  who  had  torn  the  curtain  endeavour- 
ed to  raise  himself  on  the  civil  list,  and  the 
other  who  had  borne  the  blame  of  it,  on  the  ] 
military.  The  first  succeeded  so  well  that 
he  was  in  a  short  time  made  a  judge  under 
the  protector.  The  other  was  engaged  in 
the  unhappy  enterprise  of  Peuruddock| 
and  Groves  in  the  West.  I  suppose,  sir. 
I  need  not  acquaint  vou  with  the  event  of 
that  undertaking.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  royal  party  was  routed,  and  all  the 
heads  of  them,  among  whom  was  the  cur- 
tain champion,  imprisoned  at  Exeter.  It 
happened  to  be  his  friend's  lot  at  that  time 
to  go  to  the  western  circuit  The  trial  of 
the  rebels,  as  they  were  then  called,  was 
very  short,  and  nothing  now  remained  but 
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Tamlnn  <\e<me  matrem 

i  viro. 


r.  Od.  xxiii.  Mb.  1.  11. 

Attend  thy  motber'a  heel*  no  more. 
Now  grown  mature  for  mnn.  and  ripe  far  Joy. 

Crtftk. 

•Feb.  7,  1711-12. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  avoung  man 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have  been 
in  love  with  a  young  woman  of  the  same 
age  about  this  half  year.  I  go  to  see  her 
six  days  in  the  week,  but  never  could  have 
the  happiness  of  being  with  her  alone.  If 
any  of  her  friends  are  at  home,  she  will  see 
me  in  their  company;  but  if  they  be  not  in 
the  way,  she  flies  to  her  chamber.  I  can 
discover  no  signs  of  her  aversion;  but  either 
a  fear  of  falling  into  the  toils  of  matrimony, 
or  a  childish  timidity,  deprives  us  of  an 
interview  apart,  and  drives  us  upon  the  dif- 
ficulty of  languishing  out  our  lives  in  fruit- 
less expectation.  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  if 
you  think  us  ripe  for  economy,  persuade 
the  dear  creature,  that  to  pine  away  into 
barrenness  and  deformity  under  a  mother's 
shade,  is  not  so  honourable,  nor  does  &he 
appear  so  amiable,  as  she  would  in  full 

bloom.' 

[There  is  a  great  deal  left  out  before  he 
concludes.] 
'  Mr.  Spectator,  vour  humble  servant, 
'BOB  HARMLESS.' 

If  this  gentleman  be  really  no  more  than 
eighteen,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
he  is  the  most  knowing  infant  I  have  yet 
!  met  with.  He  does  not,  I  fear,  yet  under- 
stand, that  all  he  thinks  of  is  another  wo- 
man; therefore,  until  he  has  given  a  farther 
account  of  himself,  the  young  lady  is  here- 
by directed  to  keep  close  to  her  mother. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  cannot  comply  with  the  request  in  Mr. 


to  pass  sentence  on  them;  when  the  judge  Trot's  letter;  but  let  it  go  just  as  it  came  to 
hearing  the  name  of  his  old  fnend,  and  ob- 1  my  hands,  for  being  so  familiar  with  the  Oltl 

gentleman,  as  rough  as  he  is  to  him.  Since 
Mr.  Trot  has  an  ambition  to  make  him  hi» 


serving  his  face  more  attentively,  which  he 
had  not  seen  for  many  years,  asked  him,  if 
he  was  not  formerly  a'  Westminster  scho- 
lar? By  the  answer,*  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  it  was  his  former  generous  friend;  and 
without  saying  any  thing  more  at  that  time, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Ixmdon,  where, 
employing  all  his  power  and  interest  with 
the  Protector,  he  saved  his  friend  from  the 
fate  of  his  unhappy  associates. 

*  The  gentleman  whose  life  was  thus  pre- 
served by  the  gratitude  of  his  school-fellow, 
was  afterwards  the  father  of  a  son,  whom 
he  lived  to  sec  promoted  in  the  church,  and 
who  still  deservedly  fills  one  of  the  highest 
stations  in  it '$  X. 


•  Bu.by. 

t  John  Penniddock,  the  mn  of  a  p'nilcman  <>f  the 
n.tnv  name  in  WilUhir** :  hi*  party  wa»  defeated  by  co- 
lniK'I  (.'nke.  who,  notwithstanding  hi*  having  promised 
Quarter,  ordered  Penmddotk  to  he  beheaded  in  1GG5 

J  The  gentleman  alluded  to  wa«  colonel  Wake,  father 
to  Dr.  Wake,  ardibwhop  of  Canterbury. 


father-in-law,  he  ought  to  treat  him 
more  respect;  besides*  his  style  to  me  might 
have  been  more  distant  than  he  has  thought 
fittoaffbrd  me:  moreover,  his  mistress  shall 
continue  in  her  confinement,  until  he  ha* 
found  out  which  word  in  his  letter  is  not 
rightly  spelt. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  shall  ever  own  my- 
self your  obliged  humble  servant,  for  the 
advice  you  gave  me  concerning  my  dancing; 
which,  unluckily,  came  too  late:  for,  as  I 
said,  I  would  not  leave  off  capering  until  I 
had  vour  opinion  of  the  matter.  I  was  at 
our  famous  assembly  the  day  before  I  re- 
ceived your  papers,  and  there  was  observed 
by  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  informed  I 
had  a  respect  for  his  daughter.  He  u  M 
me  I  was  an  insignificant  little  fellow,  and 
said,  that  for  the  future  he  would  take  care 
|  of  his  child:  so  that  lie  did  not  doubt  but  to 
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cross  tny  amorous  inclinations.  The  lady  I  business  of  this  claim  in  the  audience,  and 
is  confined  to  her  chamber,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  am  ready  to  hang  mvself  with  the  thoughts 
that  I  have  danced  myself  out  of  favour  with 
the  father.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the 
trouble  I  give;  but  shall  take  it  for  a  mighty 
favour,  if  you  will  give  me  a  little  more  of 
your  advice  to  put  me  in  a  right  way  to 
cheat  the  old  dragon,  and  obtain  my  mis- 
tress. I  am  once  more,  sir,  your  obliged 
humble  servant,  JOHN  TROT? 

'York,  Feb.  23,  1711-12. 


let  us  know«when  we  may  crv,  "Mtr* 
Volto,"  jtnglict ;  ".Again,  Again,"  for  the 
future.  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  expect 
some  reason  or  other  to  be  given  me,  and 
perhaps  an  ordinary  one  may  serve;  but  I 
expect  vour  answer.  I  am,  sir,  vour  most 
humble  servant,    TOBY  RENTFREE.' 


'  Let  me  desire  you  to  make  what  altera- 
tions you  please,  and  insert  this  as  soon  as 
possible.   Pardon  mistakes  by  haste.' 

I  never  do  pardon  mistakes  bv  haste. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

•Feb.  27,  1711-12. 
'  Sir, — Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know 
what  you  esteem  to  be  the  chief  qualification 
"  good  poet,  especially  one  who  writes 


of 


sir, 


plays;  and  you  will  very  much  obli 
your  very  humble  servant, 

To  be  a  verv  well-bred  man. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — You  are  to  know 
that  I  am  naturally  brave,  and  love  fight- 
ing as  well  as  anv  man  in  England.  Tins 
gallant  temper  of  mine  makes  me  extreme- 
ly delighted  with  battles  on  the  stage.  I 
give  you  this  trouble  to  complain  to  you, 
that  Nicolini  refused  to  gratify  me  in  that 
part  of  the  opera  for  which  I  have  most 
taste.  I  observe  it  is  become  a  custom,  that 
whenever  any  gentlemen  are  particularly 
pleased  with  a  song,  at  their  crying  out 
"Encore,"  or  "Mtro  Volto,"  the  per- 
former is  so  obliging  as  to  sing  it  over  again. 
I  was  at  the  opera  the  last  time  Hydaspes 
was  performed.    At  that  part  of  it  where 
the  hero  engages  with  the  lion,  the  graceful 
manner  with  which  he  put  that  terrible 
monster  to  death  gave  me  so  great  a  plea- 
sure, and  at  the  same  time  so  just  a  sense  of 
that  gentleman's  intrepidity  and  conduct, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  desiring  a  repeti- 
tion of  it,  bv  crying  out  "yf/tro  Folio,"  in 
a  very  audible  voice;  and  my  friends  flatter 
me  tnat  I  pronounced  these  words  with  a 
tolerable  good  accent,  considering  that  was 
but  the  third  opera  I  had  ever  seen  in  my 
life.   Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there 
was  so  little  regard  had  to  me,  that  the 
lion  was  carried  off,  and  went  to  bed,  with- 
out being  killed  any  more  that  night  Now, 
sir,  pray  consider  that  I  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  what  Mr.  Nicolini  said  to  this 
cruel  creature;  besides,  I  have  no  ear  for 
music;  so  that,  during  the  long  dispute  be- 
tween them,  the  whole  entertainment  I  had 
was  from  my  eyes.   Why  then  have  not  I 
as  much  right  to  have  a  graceful  action  re- 
peated as  another  has  a  pleasing  sound, 
since  he  only  hears,  as  I  only  sec,  and  we 
neither  of  us  know  that  there  is  anv  rea- 
sonable thing  a-doing?  Pray,  sir,  settle  the 


'  Nov.  29. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— .You  must  give  me 
leave,  amongst  the  rest  of  your  female  cor- 
respondents, to  address  you  about  an  affair 
which  has  already  given  you  many  a  spe- 
culation; and  which,  I  know,  I  need  not  tell 
you  has  had  a  very  happy  influence  over 
the  adult  part  of  our  sex ;  but  as  many  of 
us  are  cither  too  old  to  learn,  or  too  obsti- 
nate in  the  pursuit  of  the  vanities  which 
have  been  bred  up  with  us  from  our  infancy, 
and  all  of  us  quitting  the  stage  whilst  you 
are  prompting  us  to  act  our  part  well;  you 
ought,  mcthinks,  rather  to  turn  your  in- 
structions for  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  our 
sex  who  are  yet  in  their  native  innocence, 
and  ignorant  of  the  vices  and  that  variety 
of  unhappiness  that  reign  amongst  us. 

I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  it  is 
as  much  a  part  cf  your  office  to  oversee  the 
education  of  the  female  part  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  the  male;  and  to  convince  the 
world  you  are  not  partial,  prav  proceed  to 
detect  the  maladministration  of  governesses 
as  successfully  as  you  have  exposed  that  of 
pedagogues;  and  rescue  our  sex  from  the 
prejudice  and  tyranny  of  education  as  well 
as  that  of  your  own,  who,  without  your  sea- 
sonable interposition,  are  like  to  improve 
upon  the  vices  that  arc  now  in  vogue. 

•  I  who  know  the  dignity  of  your  post  as 
Spectator,  and  the  authority  a  skilful  eye 
ought  to  bear  in  the  female  world,  could 
not  forbear  consulting  you,  and  beg  your 
advice  in  so  critical  a  point,  as  is  that  of  the 
education  of  young  gentlewomen.  Having 
already  provided  myself  with  a  very  con- 
venient house  in  a  good  air,  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  but  that  you  will  promote  this 
generous  design.    I  must  further  tell  you, 
sir,  that  all  who  shall  be  committed  to  my 
conduct,  besides  the  usual  accomplishments 
of  the  needle,  dancing,  and  the  French 
tongue,  shall  not  fail  to  be  your  constant 
readers.    It  is  therefore  my  humble  peti- 
tion, that  you  will  entertain  the  town  on 
this  important  subject,  and  so  far  oblige  a 
stranger  as  to  raise  a  curiosity  and  inquiry 
in  my  behalf,  by  publishing  the  following 
advertisement.    I  am,  sir,  your  constant 
admirer,  M.  W.' 

A  0VF.RT1SEMENT. 

The  Boarding  School  for  voung  Gentle- 
women, which  was  formerly  kept  on  Mile- 
End-Green,  being  laid  down,  there  is  now 
one  set  up  almost  opposite  to  it,  at  the  Two 
Golden  Balls,  and  much  more  convenient 
in  every  respect;  where,  besides  the  corn- 
instructions  given  to  young  gentle- 
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women,  they  will  be  taught  the  whole  art  of 
pastry  and  preserving,  with  whatever  may 
render  them  accomplished.  Those  who 
please  to  make  trial  of  the  vigilance  and 
ability  of  the  Persons  concerned,  may  in- 

Sire  at  the  Two  Golden  Balls  on  Mile- 
td-Green,  near  Stepney,  where  they  will 
receive  turtner  satisfaction. 

This  is  to  give  notice,  that  the  Spectator 
has  taken  upon  him  to  be  visitant  of  all 

boarding-schools  where  young  women  are  I  is  valuable  in  woman. ' 


educated;  and  designs  to  proceed  in  the 
said  office  after  the  same  manner  that 
visitants  of  colleges  do  in  the  two  famous 
universities  of  this  land. 

All  lovers  who  write  to  the  Spectator, 
are  desired  to  forbear  one  expression,  which 
is  in  most  of  the  letters  to  him,  either  out 
of  laziness  or  want  of  invention,  and  is  true 
of  not  above  two  thousand  women  in  the 
whole  world:  viz.  '  She  has  in  her  all  that 
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Nee  deaf  intersit  ntri  dignu*  vindice  nodua 
Incident   Hot  Art  P*L  v.  191. 


Never  pre* time  to  make  a  god  appear 

But  for  a  busmen  worthy  of  a  god.—  Roscommon. 

Horace  advises  a  poet  to  consider  tho- 
roughly the  nature  ana  force  of  his  genius. 
Milton  seems  to  have  known  perfectly  well 
wherein  his  strength  lay,  and  has  therefore 
chosen  a  subject  entirely  conformable  to 
those  talents  of  which  he  was  master.  As 
his  genius  was  wonderfully  turned  to  the 
sublime,  his  subject  is  the  noblest  that 
could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of 
man.  Every  thing  that  is  truly  great  and 
astonishing  has  a  place  in  it  The  whole 
system  of  the  intellectual  world;  the  chaos, 
and  the  creation:  heaven,  earth,  and  hell; 
enter  into  the  constitution  of  his  poem. 

Having  in  the  first  and  second  books  re- 
presented the  infernal  world  with  all  its 
horrors,  the  thread  of  his  fable  naturally 
leads  him  into  the  opposite  regions  of  bliss 
and  glory. 

If  Milton's  majesty  forsakes  him  any 
where,  it  is  in  those  parts  of  his  poem 
where  the  divine  persons  are  introduced 
as  speakers.  One  may,  I  think,  observe, 
that  the  author  proceeds  with  a  kind  of  fear 
and  ti-embling,  whilst  he  describes  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Almighty.  He  dares  not  give 
his  imagination  its  full  play,  but  chooses  to 
confine  himself  to  such  thoughts  as  are 
drawn  from  the  books  of  the  most  ortho- 
dox divines,  and  to  such  expressions  as 
may  be  met  with  in  scripture.  The  beau- 
ties, therefore,  which  we  are  apt  to  look 
for  in  these  speeches,  are  not  of  a  poetical 
nature,  nor  so  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with 
sentiments  of  jjrandcur,  as  with  thoughts 
of  devotion.  The  passions  which  they  are 
designed  to  raise*  arc  a  divine  love  and  re- 
ligious fear.  The  particular  beauty  of  the 
speeches  in  the  third  book,  consists  in  that 
shortness  and  perspicuity  of  style,  in  which 
the  poet  has  couched  the  greatest  mysteries 
of  Christianity,  and  drawn  together,  in  a 
regular  scheme,  the  whole  dispensation  of 
Providence  with  respect  to  man.  He  has 
represented  all  the  abstruse  doctrines  of 
predestination,  free-will  and  grace,  as  also 
the  great  points  of  incarnation  and  redemp 
tion,  (which  naturally  grow  up  in  a  poem 
that  treats  of  the  fall  of  man)  with  great 


energy  of  expression,  and  in  a  clearer  and 
stronger  light  than  I  ever  met  with  in  any 
other  writer.  As  these  points  are  dry  in 
themselves  to  the  generality  of  readers,  the 
concise  and  clear  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  them  is  very  much  to  be  admired, 
as  is  likewise  that  particular  art  which  he 
has  made  use  of  in  the  interspersing  of  all 
those  graces  of  poetry  which  the  subject 
was  capable  of  receiving. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of 
every  thing  that  is  transacted  in  it,  is  a 
prospect  worthy  of  Omniscience,  and  as 
much  above  that  in  which  Virgil  has  drawn 
his  Jupiter,  as  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  more  rational  and  sublime 
than  that  of  the  Heathens.  The  particu- 
lar objects  on  which  he  is  described  to  have 
cast  his  eye,  are  represented  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  lively  manner: 

Now  had  th'  Almighty  Father  from  above 
( From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  nit* 
High  thron'd  above  all  height)  bent  down  hi*  eye, 
II in  own  work*  and  their  worka  at  once  to  i  " 
About  him  all  the  unrtitip*  of  heaven 
Blood  thick  aa  star*,  and  from  hi*  sight 
Beatitude  past  utterance.  On  hia  right 
The  radiant  image  of  hia  glory  aat. 
Ilia  only  Son.   On  earth  he  flrat  beheld 
Our  two  ftrat  parent*,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  piae'rf. 
Reaping  immortal  fruit*  of  joy  and  love. 
Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivall'd  love, 
In  blissful  solitude.    He  then  aurvey'd 
Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Hatan  there 
donating  cite  wall  of  heav'n  on  thia  aide  night. 
In  the  dun  air  aublime;  and  ready  now 
To  atoop  with  wearied  winga  and  willing  feet 
On  the  bare  outside  of  thia  world,  that  aoem'd 
Firm  land  iinbosom'd  without  firmament ; 
Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 
Him  God  beholding  from  hia  prospect  high, 
Wherein  past,  present,  future  lie  behold*, 
hi.  or 


Satan's  approach  to  the  confines  of  the 
creation  is  finely  imaged  in  the  beginning 
of  the  speech  which  immediately  follows. 
The  effects  of  this  speech  in  the  blessed 
spirits,  and  in  the  divine  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  cannot  but  fill  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  a  secret  pleasure  and 
complacency: 

Thua  while  God  spake,  ambroeiat  fragrance  fill'd 
All  heav'n.  and  in  the  bleaaed  apirila  elect 
fVnae  of  new  Joy  ineffable  dilfue'd. 
Beyond  compare  tin  Son  of  Got)  was  seen 
Moat  gloriou* ;  in  him  all  hi*  Father  i 
Substantially  expresa'd ;  and  in  hia  fa 
Divine  compassion  visibly  apiwar'd. 
Love  without  end,  and  without  i 
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#  I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  that 
circumstance,  wherein  the  whole  host  of 
angels  are  represented  as  standing  mute; 
nor  show  how  proper  the  occasion  was  to 
produce  such  a  silence  in  heaven.  The 
close  of  this  divine  colloquy,  with  the  hymn 
of  angels  that  follows  upon  it,  are  so  won- 
derfully beautiful  and  poetical,  that  I  should 
not  forbear  inserting  the  whole  passage,  if 
the  bounds  of  my  paper  would  give  me 
leave: 

No  sooner  had  th*  Almifhtv  eeas'd.  but  all 
TV  multitude  of  angels  with  a  about 
(I»ud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blrst  voices')  utt'rinr  joy.  beav'n  rung 
With  Jubilee,  and  loud  flosannas  fill'd 
Th'  eternal  regions,  fcc.  ace.  

Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  at  a  distance  appeared  to  him 
of  a  globular  form,  but  upon  his  nearer  ap- 
proach looked  like  an  unbounded  plain,  is 
natural  and  noble;  as  his  roaming  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  creation,  between  that  mass 
of  matter  which  was  wrought  into  a  world, 
and  that  shapeless  unformed  heap  of  mate- 
rials which  still  lay  in  chaos  and  confusion, 
strikes  the  imagination  with  something  asto- 
nishingly great  and  wild.  I  have  before 
spoken  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  which  the 
p  x't  places  upon  this  outermost  surface  of 
the  universe,  and  shall  here  explain  myself 
more  at  large  on  that,  and  other  parts  of 
the  poem,  which  arc  of  the  same  shadowy 
nature. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  fable  of  an 
epic  poem  should  abound  in  circumstances 
that  are  both  credible  and  astonishing;  or, 
a*  the  French  critics  choose  to  phrase  it, 
the  fable  should  be  filled  with  the  probable 
and  the  marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine 
and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole  Art  of 
Poetry. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs 
nothing  from  a  true  'history;  if  it  is  only 
jnarvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a  romance. 
The  great  secret,  therefore,  of  heroic  poe- 
try is  to  relate  such  circumstances  as  mav 
produce  in  the  reader  at  the  same  time  both 
belief  and  astonishment.  This  is  brought  to 
pass  in  a  well-chosen  fable,  by  the  account 
of  such  things  as  have  really  happened,  or 
at  least  of  such  things  as  have  happened 
according  to  the  received  opinions  of  man- 
kind. Milton's  fable  is  a  master-piece  of 
this  nature;  as  the  war  in  heaven,  the  con- 
dition of  the  fallen  angels,  the  state  of  inno- 
cence, the  temptation  of  the  serpent,  and 
the  fall  of  man,  though  they  arc  vcrv  asto- 
nishing in  themselves,  are  not  only  credible, 
but  actual  points  of  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles 
with  credibility,  is  by  a  happy  invention  of 
the  poet:  as  in  particular,  when  he  intro- 
duces agents  of  a  superior  nature,  who  are 
capible  of  effecting  what  is  wonderful,  and 
what  is  not  to  be  nu  t  with  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  Ulvsscs's  ship  being  turned 
into  a  rock,  and  itneas's  fleet  into  a  nhnal 
of  watcr-nvmphs,  though  they  are  very  sur- 


prising accidents,  are  nevertheless  probable 
when  we  are  told,  that  they  were  the  gods 
who  thus  transformed  them.  It  is  this  kind 
of  machinery  which  fills  the  poems  both  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  with  such  circumstances 
as  arc  wonderful  but  not  impossible,  and 
so  frequently  produce  in  the  reader  the 
most  pleasing  passion  that  can  rise  in  the 
mind  of  man,  which  is  admiration.  If  there 
be  any  instance  in  the  /Encid  liable  to  ex- 
ception upon  this  account,  it  is  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  book,  where  /Eneas  is 
represented  as  tearing  up  the  myrtle  that 
dropped  blood.    To  qualify  this  wonderful 
circumstance,  Polydorus  tells  a  story  from 
the  root  of  the  myrtle,  that  the  barbarous 
inhabitants  of  the  country  having  pierced 
him  with  spears  and  arrows,  tne  blood 
which  was  left  in  his  body  took  root  in  his 
wounds,  .and  gave  birth  to  that  bleeding 
tree.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  the 
marvellous  without  the  probable,  because 
it  is  represented  as  proceeding  from  natu- 
ral causes,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
god,  or  other  supernatural  power  capable 
of  producing  it    The  spears  and  arrows 
grow  of  themselves  without  so  much  as  the 
modern  help  of  enchantment.    If  we  look 
into  the  fiction  of  Milton's  fable,  though  we 
find  it  full  of  surprising  incidents,  they  arc 
generally  suited  to  our  notions  of  the  things 
and  persons  described,  and  tempered  with 
a  due  measure  of  probability.    I  must  only 
make  an  exception  to  the  Limbo  of  Vanity, 
with  his  episode  of  Sin  and  Death,  and  some 
of  the  imaginary  persons  in  his  chaos.—. 
These  passages  are  astonishing,  but  not 
credible:  the  reader  cannot  so  far  impose 
upon  himself  as  to  see  a  possibility  in  them; 
they  are  the  description  of  dreams  and  sha- 
dows, not  of  things  or  persons.  I  know  that 
many  critics  look  upon  the  stories  of  Circe, 
Polyphcme,  the  Sirens,  nay  the  whole  Odvs- 
sey  and  Iliad,  to  be  allegories;  but  allowing 
this  to  be  true,  they  are  fables,  which,  con- 
sidering the  opinions  of  mankind  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  of  the  poet,  might  possibly 
have  been  according  to  the  letter.  The 
persons  arc  such  as  might  have  acted  what 
is  ascribed  to  them,  as  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  represented  might  Pos- 
sibly have  been  truths  and  realities.  This 
appearance  of  probability  is  so  absolutely 
requisite  in  the  greater  kinds  of  poetry,  that 
Aristotle  observes  the  ancient  tragic  writers 
made  use  of  the  names  of  such  great  men 
as  had  actually  lived  in  the  world,  though 
the  tragedy  proceeded  upon  adventures 
thev  were  never  engaged  in,  on  purpose  to 
make  the  subject  more  credible,  in  a  word. 
>csidcs  the  hidden  meaning  of  an  epic  alle- 
gory, the  plain  literal  sense  ought  to  appear 
irobable.    The  story  should  be  such  as  an 
ordinary  reader  may  acquiesce  in,  what- 
ever natural,  moral, "or  political  truth  may 
>e  discovered  in  it  by  men  of  greater  pene- 
tration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon 
the  surface  or  outermost  wall  of  the  uni- 
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verse,  discovers  at  last  a  wide  gap  in  i 
which  led  into  the  creation,  and  is  describee 
as  the  opening  through  which  the  angels 
pass  to  and  fro  into  the  lower  world,  upon 
their  errands  to  mankind-  His  sitting  upon 
the  brink  of  this  passage,  and  takinj 
survey  of  the  whole  face  of  nature,  that 
appeared  to  him  new  and  fresh  in  all  its 
beauties,  with  the  simile  illustrating  this 
circumstance,  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader 
with  as  surprising  and  glorious  an  idea  as 
any  that  arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He 
looks  down  into  that  vast  hollow  of  the  uni 
verse  with  the  eye,  or  (as  Milton  calls  it  in 
his  first  book)  with  the  ken  of  an  angel. 
He  surveys  all  the  wonders  in  this  immense 
amphitheatre  that  lie  between  both  the 
poles  of  heaven,  and  takes  in  at  one  view 
the  whole  round  of  the  creation. 

His  flight  between  the  several  worlds 
that  shined  on  every  side  of  him,  with  the 
particular  description  of  the  sun,  arc  set 
forth  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a  luxuriant 
imagination.    His  shape,  speech,  and  be- 
haviour, upon  his  transforming  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light,  are  touched  with  exquisite 
beauty.  The  poet's  thought  of  directing 
Satan  to  the  sun,  which,  in  the  vulgar 
opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  creation,  and  the  placing  in  it 
an  angel,  is  a  circumstance  very  finely  con- 
trived, and  the  more  adjusted  to  a  poetical 
probability,  as  it  was  a  received  doctrine 
among  the  most  famous  philosophers,  that 
every  orb  had  its  intelligence;  and  as  an 
apostle  in  sacred  writ  is  said  to  have  seen 
such  an  angel  in  the  sun.    In  the  answer 
which  the  angel  returns  to  the  disguised 
evil  spirit,  there  is  such  a  becoming  ma- 
jesty as  is  altogether  suitable  to  a  superior 
being.  The  part  of  it  in  which  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  present  at  the  creation,  is 
very  noble  in  itself,  and  not  only  proper 
where  it  is  introduced,  but  requisite  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  what  follows  in  the 
seventh  book: 


poem.  The  same  observation  might  be 
applied  to  that  beautiful  digression  upon 
hypocrisy  in  the  same  book.   fl     •  L. 

5  *^ 


I  hw  when  nt  hi*  word  the  formless  mass. 
Thai  world'*  material  mould,  mine  to  a  heap: 
Confusion  beard  hi*  voire,  and  wild  I' proa r 
Stood  rul'd.  Mood  v.im  infinitude  r.itifin'd; 
Till  at  his  *econd  bidding  Dtirknes*  lied, 
Light  shone,  ttc. 

In  the  fallowing  part  of  the  speech  he 
points  out  the  earth  with  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  reader  can  scarce  forbear 
f  tnc)  ing  himself  employed  on  the  same 
distant  view  of  it. 

f  i      downward  an  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  h  iu<  though  hut  renVrted.  shine*; 
That  plan-  is  earth,  the  scat  of  man,  I  hat  light 
Hi*  day,  kxu 

I  must  not  conclude  my  reflections  upon 
this  third  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  without 
taking  notice  of  that  celebrated  complaint 
<  f  Milton  with  which  it  opens,  and  which 
certainly  deserves  all  the  praises  that  have 
been  given  it;  though,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  it  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  an 
excrescence  than  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
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Libertaa;  que  aera,  tamcn  respexit  inertem. 

Virg.  Eel.  i.  2a 
Freedom,  which  came  at  length,  though  ilow  to  come. 

Dryden. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — If  you  ever  read  a 
letter  which  is  sent  with  the  more  pleasure 
for  the  reality  of  its  complaints,  tnis  may 
have  reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable  ac- 
ceptance; and  if  time  be  the  most  irretriev- 
able loss,  the  regrets  which  follow  will  be 
thought,  I  hope,  the  most  justifiable.  The 
regaining  of  my  liberty  from  a  long  state  of 
indolence  and  inactivity,  and  the  desire  of 
resisting  the  farther  encroachments  of  idle- 
ness, make  me  apply  to  you;  and  the  un- 
easiness with  which  I  recollect  the  past 
years,  and  the  apprehensions  with  which  I 
expect  the  future,  soon  determined  me  to 
it  Idleness  is  so  general  a  distemper,  that 
I  cannot  but  imagine  a  speculation  on  this 
subject  will  be  of  universal  use.   There  is 
lardly  any  one  person  without  some  allay 
of  it;  and  thousands  besides  myself  spend 
more  time  in  an  idle  uncertainty  which  to 
)egin  first  of  two  affairs,  than  would  have 
>een  sufficient  to  have  ended  them  both. 
The  occasion  of  this  seems  to  be  the  want 
of  some  necessary  employment,  to  put  the 
spirits  in  motion,  and  awaken  them  out  of 
tneir  lethargy.    If  I  had  less  leisure,  I 
should  have  more;  for  I  should  then  find 
my  time  distinguished  into  portions,  some 
for  business,  and  others  for  the  indulging  of 
pleasures;  but  now  one  face  of  indolence 
overspreads  the  whole,  and  I  have  no  land- 
mark to  direct  myself'by.  Were  one's  time 
a  little  straitened  by  business,  like  water 
tnclosed  in  its  banks,  it  would  have  some 
determined  course;  but  unless  it  be  put  into 
some  channel  it  has  no  current,  but  becomes 
a  deluge  without  either  use  or  motion. 

'When  Scanderbcg,  Prince  of  Epirus, 
was  dead,  the  Turks,  who  had  but  too  often 
felt  the  force  of  his  arm  in  the  battles  he 
had  won  from  them,  imagined  that  by  wear- 
ing a  piece  of  his  bones  near  their  heart, 
they  should  be  animated  with  a  vigour  and 
force  like  to  that  which  inspired  him  when 
liv  ing.  As  I  am  like  to  be  but  of  little  use 
whilst  I  live,  I  am  resolved  to  do  what  good 
I  can  after  my  decease;  and  have  accord- 
ingly ordered  mv  bones  to  be  disposed  of 
in  this  manner  for  the  good  of  my  coun- 
trymen, who  are  troubled  with  too  exorbi- 
tant a  degree  of  fire.  All  fox-hunters, 
upon  wearing  me,  would  in  a  short  time  be 
brought  to  endure  their  beds  in  a  morning, 
and  perhaps  even  quit  them  with  regret  at 
ten.  Instead  of  hurrying  away  to  tease  a 
poor  animal,  and  run  away  from  their  own 
thoughts,  a  chair  or  a  chariot  would  be 
thought  the  most  desirable  means  of  per- 
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forming  a  remove  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. I  should  be  a  cure  for  the  unnatural 
desire  of  John  Trot  for  dancing,  and  a  spe- 
cific to  lessen  the  inclination  Mrs.  Fidget 
has  to  motion,  and  cause  her  always  to  give 
her  approbation  to  the  present  place  she 
is  in.  In  fine,  no  Egvptian  mummy  was 
ever  half  so  useful  in  physic,  as  I  should  be 
to  these  feverish  constitutions,  to  repress 
the  violent  sallies  of  youth,  and  give  each 
action  its  proper  weight  and  repose. 

'  I  can  stifle  any  violent  inclination,  and 
oppose  a  torrent  of  anger,  or  the  solicita- 
tions of  revenge,  with  success.  Indolence 
is  a  stream  which  flows  slowly  on,  but  yet 
undermines  the  foundation  of  every  virtue. 
A  vice  of  a  more  lively  nature  were  a  more 
desirable  tyrant  than  this  rust  of  the  mind, 
which  gives  a  tincture  of  its  nature  to  every 
action  of  one's  life.  It  were  as  little  hazard 
to  be  lost  in  a  storm,  as  to  lie  thus  perpe- 
tually becalmed:  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to 
have  within  one  the  seeds  of  a  thousand  good 
qualities,  if  we  want  the  vigour  and  resolu- 
tion necessary  for  the  exerting  them.  Death 
brings  all  persons  back  to  an  equality;  and 
this  image  of  it,  this  slumber  of  the  mind, 
leaves  no  difference  between  the  greatest 
genius,  and  the  meanest  understanding.  A 
faculty  of  doing  things  remarkably  praise- 
worthy, thus  concealed,  is  of  no  more  ue 
to  the  owner  than  a  heap  of  gold  to  the  man 
who  dares  not  use  it 

*  To-morrow  is  still  the  fatal  time  when 
all  is  to  be  rectified.  To-morrow  comes,  it 
pics,  and  still  I  please  myself  with  the 
shadow,  whilst  I  lose  the  reality:  unmind- 
ful that  the  present  time  alone  is  ours,  the 
future  is  yet  unborn,  and  the  past  is  dead, 
and  can  only  live  (as  parents  in  their  chil- 
dren,) in  the  actions  it  has  produced. 

1  The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  com- 
puted by  the  number  of  years,  but  by  the 
use  that  has  been  made  of  it;  thus,  it  is 
not  the  extent  of  ground,  but  the  yearly 
rent,  which  gives  the  value  to  the  estate. 
Wretched  and  thoughtless  creatures,  in  the 
only  place  where  covetousness  were  a  vir- 
tue, we  turn  prodigals!  Nothing  lies  upon 
our  hands  with  such  uneasiness,  nor  have 
there  been  so  many  devices  for  any  one 
thing,  as  to  make  it  slide  awav  impercepti- 
bly and  to  no  purpose.  A  shilling  shall  be 
hoarded  up  with  care,  whilst  that  which  is 
above  the  price  of  an  estate  is  flung  away 
with  disregard  and  contempt.  There  is 
nothing  now-a-days,  so  much  avoided,  as  a 
solicitous  improvement  of  every  part  of 
time;  it  is  a  report  must  be  shunned  as  one 
tenders  the  name  of  a  wit  and  a  fine  genius, 
and  as  one  fears  the  dreadful  character  of 
a  laborious  plodder:  but  notwithstanding 
this,  the  greatest  wits  any  age  has  pro- 
duced thought  far  otherwise;  for  who  can 
think  either  Socrates  or  Demosthenes  lost 
any  reputation  by  their  continual  pains  both 
in  overcoming  the  defects  and  improving 
the  gift*  of  nature?  All  are  acquainted  with 
the  labour  and  assiduity  with  which  Tully 


1  acquired  his  eloquence.  Seneca  in  his  let- 
ters to  Lucilius  assures  him  there  was  not 
a  day  in  which  he  did  not  either  write 
something,  or  read  and  epitomise  some  good 
author;  and  I  remember  Pliny  in  one  of  his 
letters,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
various  methods  he  used  to  fill  up  every 
vacancy  of  time,  after  several  employments 
which  he  enumerates;  "Sometimes^"  says 
he,  "  I  hunt :  but  even  then  I  carry  with 
me  a  pocket-book,  that  whilst  my  servants 
are  busied  in  disposing  of  the  nets  and  other 
matters,  I  may  he  employed  in  something 
that  may  be  useful  to  me  in  my  studies; 
and  that  if  I  miss  of  my  game,  I  may  at  the 
least  bring  home  some  of  my  own  thoughts 
with  me,  and  not  have  the  mortification  of 
having  caught  nothing  all  day.** 

*  Thus,  sir,  you  sec  how  many  examples 
I  recall  to  mind,  and  what  arguments  I  use 
with  mvself  to  regain  my  liberty:  but  as  I 
am  afraid  it  is  no  ordinary  persuasion  that 
will  be  of  service,  I  shall  expect  your 
thoughts  on  this  subject  with  the  greatest 
impatience,  especially  since  the  gr»od  will 
not  be  confined!  to  me  alone,  but  will  be  of 
universal  use.  For  there  is  no  hope  of 
amendment  where  men  arc  pleased  with 
their  ruin,  and  whilst  they  think  laziness 
is  a  desirable  character;  whether  it  be  that 
they  like  the  state  itself,  or  that  thev  think, 
it  gives  them  a  new  lustre  when  thev  do 
exert  themselves,  seemingly  to  be  able  to 
do  that  without  labour  and  application, 
which  others  attain  to  but  with  the  greatest 
diligence.  I  am,  sir,  vour  most  obliged  hum- 
ble servant,         SAMUEL  SLACK 

Clytander  to  Clcone. 

'Madam, — Permission  to  love  you  is  all 
that  I  desire,  to  conquer  all  the  difficulties 
those  about  you  place  in  my  way,  to  sur- 
mount and  acquire  all  those  qualifications 
you  expect  in  him  who  pretends  to  the 
honour  of  being,  madam,  your  most  devoted 
humble  sen' ant, 

Z.  ' CLYTANDER.* 
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Augustus,  a  few  minutes  before  his 
death,  asked  his  friends  who  stood  about 
him,  if  they  thought  he  had  acted  his  part 
well;  and  upon  receiving  such  an  answer 
as  was  due  to  his  extraordinary  merit,  *  Let 
me,  then,'  says  he,  'go  ofT  the  stage  with 
your  applause;*  using  the  expression  with 
which  the  Roman  actors  made  their  exit 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  dramatic  piece.*  I 
could  wish  that  men,  while  they  are  in 
health,  would  consider  well  the  nature  ot 
the  part  they  are  engaged  in,  and  what 
figure  it  will  make  in  the  minds  of  those 
they  leave  behind  them,  whether  it  was 

•  Voa  vaJcle  tt  plaudit*. 
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worth  coming  into  the  world  for;  whether 
it  be  suitable  to  a  reasonable  being;  in  short 
whether  it  appears  graceful  in  this  life,  or 
will  turn  to  an  advantage  in  the  next  Let 
the  sycophant,  or  the  buffoon,  the  satirist, 
or  the  good  companion,  consider  with  him- 
self, when  his  body  shall  be  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  his  soul  pass  into  another  state 
of  existence,  how  much  it  will  redound  to 
his  praise  to  ha^ve  it  said  of  him  that  no 
man  in  England  ate  better,  that  he  had  an 
admirable  talent  at  turning  his  friends  into 
ridicule,  that  nobody  out-did  him  at  an  ill 
natured  jest,  or  that  he  never  went  to  bed 
before  he  had  despatched  his  third  bottle. 
These  are,  however,  very  common  funeral 
orations  and  culogiums  on  deceased  per 
sons  who  have  acted  among  mankind  with 
some  figure  and  reputation. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  bulk  of  our  spc 
cies,  they  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
remembered  a  moment  after  their  disap- 
pearance. They  leave  behind  them  no 
traces  of  their  existence,  but  arc  forgotten 
as  though  they  had  never  been.  They  are 
neither  wanted  by  the  poor,  regretted  by 
the  rich,  nor  celebrated  by  the  learned. 
They  are  neither  missed  in  the  common- 
wealth, nor  lamented  by  private  persons. 
Their  actions  are  of  no  significancy  to  man- 
kind, and  might  have  been  performed  by 
creatures  of  much  less  dignity  than  those 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son. An  eminent  French  author  speaks 
somewhere  to  the  following  purpose:  I 
have  often  seen  from  my  chamber  win- 
dow two  noble  creatures,  both  of  them  of 
an  erect  countenance  and  endowed  with 
reason.  These  two  intellectual  beings  are 
employed  from  morning  to  night  in  rubbing 
two  smooth  stones  one  upon  another;  that 
is,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  in  polishing 
marble. 

My  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Frecport,  as  we 
were  sitting  in  the  club  last  night,  gave  us 
an  account  of  a  sober  citizen,  who  died  a 
few  days  since.  This  honest  man  being  of 
greater  consequence  in  his  own  thoughts 
than  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  had  for  some 
years  past  kept  a  journal  of  his  life.  Sir  An- 
drew showed  us  one  week  of  it.  Since  the 
occurrences  set  down  in  it  mark  out  such  a 
road  of  action  as  that  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  it;  after  having  first  informed 
him,  that  the  deceased  person  had  in  his 
ymith  been  bred  to  trade,  but  finding  him- 
self not  so  well  turned  for  business,  he  had 
for  several  years  last  past  lived  altogether 
upon  a  moderate  annuity.* 

Monday,  eight  o'clock.  I  put  on  my 
clothes  and  walked  into  the  parlour. 

Nine  o'clock  ditto.  Tied  my  knee-strings, 
and  washed  my  hands. 

*  II  has  been  conjectured  that  this  journal  wai  in- 
tended to  ridicule  a  fentlemnn  who  was  a  member  of 
tot  congregation  named  Independent*,  where  n  Mr.  Ne»- 
bit  officiated  as  minuter.  See  John  Dunton'a  account 
of  bia  Lift,  Errors  and  Opinion* 


Hours  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  Smoked 
three  pipes  of  Virginia.  Read  the  Supple- 
ment and  Daily  Courant.  Things  go  ill  in 
the  north.  Mr.  Nisby's  opinion  thereupon. 

One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Chid  Ralph 
for  mislaying  my  tobacco-box. 

Two  o'clock.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Mem. 
Too  many  plumbs,  and  no  suet 

From  three  to  four.  Took  my  afternoon'* 
nap. 

From  four  to  six.  Walked  in  the  fields. 
Wind  S.  S.  E. 

From  six  to  ten.  At  the  Club,  Mr. 
Nisby's  opinion  about  the  peace. 

Ten  o'clock.   Went  to  bed,  slept  sound. 

Tuesday,  being  holiday,  eight  o'clock, 
rose  as  usual. 

Nine  o'clock.  Washed  hands  and  face, 
shaved,  put  on  my  double-soled  shoes. 

Ten,  eleven,  twelve.  Took  a  walk  to 
Islington. 

One.  Took  a  pot  of  Mother  Cob's  mild. 
Between  two  and  three.  Returned,  dined 
on  a  knuckle  of  veal  and  bacon.  Mem. 
Sprouts  wanting. 
Three.  Nap  as  usual. 
From  four  to  six.  Coffee-house.  Read 
the  news.  A  dish  of  twist.  Grand  vizier 
strangled. 

From  six  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nis- 
by's account  of  the  Great  Turk. 

Ten.  Dream  of  the  grand  vizier.  Broken 
sleep. 

Wednesday,  eight  o'clock.  Tongue 
of  my  shoe-buckle  broke.  Hands  but  not 
face. 

Nine.  Paid  off  the  butcher's  bill.  Mem. 
To  be  allowed  for  the  last  leg  of  mutton. 

Ten,  eleven.  At  the  Coffee-house.  More 
work  in  the  north.  Stranger  in  a  black  wig 
asked  me  how  stocks  went 

From  twelve  to  one.  Walked  in  the 
fields.    Wind  to  the  south. 

From  one  to  two.  Smoked  a  pipe  and  a 
half. 

Two.  Dined  as  usual.    Stomach  good. 
Three.    Nap  broke  by  the  falling  of  a 
pewter  dish.    Mem.  Cook-maid  in  love, 
and  grown  careless. 

From  four  to  six.  At  the  coffee-house. 
Advice  from  Smyrna  that  the  grand  vizier 
was  first  of  all  .strangled,  and  afterwards 
beheaded. 

Six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Was  half 
an  hour  in  the  club  before  any  body  else 
came.  Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that  the 
grand  vizier  was  not  strangled  the  sixth 
instant. 

Ten  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Slept  with- 
out waking  until  nine  the  next  morning. 

Thursday,  nine  o'clock.  Staid  within 
until  two  o'clock  for  Sir  Timothy;  who  did 
not  bring  me  my  annuity  according  to  his 
promise. 

Two  in  the  afternoon.  Sat  down  to  din- 
ner.   Loss  of  appetite.    Small-beer  sour. 

Beef  over-cornea. 
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Three.    Could  not  take  my  nap. 
Four  and  five.  Gave  Ralph  a  box  on  the 
ear.    Turned  off  my  cook-maid.    Sent  a 
messenger  to  Sir  Timothy.    Mem.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  club  to  night.  Went  to  bed  at 
•o'clock. 


Friday.  Passed  the  morning  in  medita- 
tion upon  Sir  Timothy,  who  was  with  me  a 
quarter  before  twelve. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Bought  a  new  head  to 
my  cane,  and  a  tongue  to  my  buckle.  Drank 
a  glass  of  purl  to  recover  appetite. 

Two  and  three.    Dined  and  slept  well. 

From  four  to  six.  Went  to  the  coffee- 
house. Met  Mr.  Nisby  there.  Smoked 
several  pipes.  Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that 
laced  coffee  is  bad  for  the  head. 

Six  o'clock.  At  the  club  as  steward. 
Sat  late. 

Twelve  o'clock.  W ent  to  bed,drcamt  that 
I  drank  small  beer  with  the  grand  vizier. 

Saturday.  Waked  at  eleven,  walked 
in  the  fields,  wind  N.  E. 

Twelve.  Caught  in  a  shower. 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Returned  home 
and  dried  myself. 

Two.  Mr.  Nisby  dined  with  me.  First 
course,  marrow-bonds;  second,  ox-cheek, 
with  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier. 

Three.   Overslept  myself. 

Six.  Went  to  the  club.  Like  to  have 
fallen  into  a  gutter.  Grand  vizier  certainly 
dead,  ficc 


I  question  not  but  the  reader  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  above-mentioned  journal- 
ist taking  so  much  care  of  a  life  that  was 
filled  with  such  inconsiderable  actions,  and 
received  so  very  small  improvements;  and 
yet,  if  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  many 
whom  we  daily  converse  with,  we  shall  find 
that  most  of  their  hours  are  taken  up  in 
those  three  important  articles  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping.    I  do  not  suppose 
that  a  man  loses  his  time,  who  is  not  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs,  or  in  an  illustrious 
course  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
our  hours  may  very  often  be  more  profit- 
ably laid  out  in  such  transactions  as  make 
no  figure  in  the  world,  than  in  such  as  are 
apt  to  draw  upon  them  the  attention  of 
mankind.  One  may  become  wiser  and  bet- 
ter by  several  methods  of  employing  one's 
self  in  secrecy  and  silence,  and  do  what  is 
laudable  without  noise  or  ostentation,  v  I 
would,  however,  recommend  to  every  one 
of  my  readers,  the  keeping  a  journal  of 
their  lives  for  one  week,  and  setting  down 
punctually  their  whole  series  of  employ- 
ments during  that  space  of  time.  This 
kind  of  self-examination  would  give  them 
a  true  state  of  themselves,  and  incline  them 
to  consider  seriously  what  they  are  about. 
One  day  would  rectify  the  omissions  of 
another,  and  make  a  man  weigh  all  those 
indifferent  actions,  which  though  they  are 
easily  forgotten,  must  certainly  bo  account- 
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Virg.  Eel.  mi.  61 

With  different  talcnU  form  d,  wc  variously  excel  * 

'Mr.    Spectator, — A  certain  vice, 
which  you  have  lately  attacked,  has  not 
yet  been  considered  by  you  as  growing  so 
deep  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  the  affecta- 
tion outlives  the  practice  of  it.    You  must 
have  observed,  that  men  who  have  been 
bred  in  arms  preserve  to  the  most  extreme 
and  feeble  old  age,  a  certain  daring  in  their 
aspect.    In  like  manner,  they  who  have 
passed  their  time  in  gallantry  and  adven- 
ture, keep  up,  as  well  as  they  can,  the  ap- 
pearance of  it,  and  carry  a  petulant  incli- 
nation to  their  last  moments.    Let  this 
serve  for  a  preface  to  a  relation  I  am  going 
to  give  you  of  an  old  beau  in  town,  that  has 
not  only  been  amorous,  and  a  follower  of 
women  in  general,  but  also,  in  spite  of  the 
admonition  of  grey  hairs,  been  from  his 
sixty-third  year  to  his  present  seventieth, 
in  an  actual  pursuit  of  a  young  lady,  the 
wife  of  his  friend,  and  a  man  of  merit.  The 
gay  old  Escalus  has  wit,  good  health,  and 
is  perfectly  well-bred;  but  from  the  fashion 
and  manners  of  the  court  when  he  was  m 
his  bloom,  has  such  a  natural  tendency  to 
amorous  adventure,  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  an  endless  reproach  to  him  to 
make  no  use  of  a  familiarity  he  was  allowed 
at  a  gentleman's  house,  whose  good  hu- 
mour and  confidence  exposed  his  wife  to 
the  addresses  of  any  who  should  take  it  in 
their  head  to  do  him  the  good  office.    It  is 
not  impossible  that  Escalus  might  also  re- 
sent that  the  husband  was  particularly  ne- 
gligent of  him;  and  though  he  gave  many 
intimations  of  a  passion  towards  the  wife, 
the  husband  either  did  not  see  them,  or  put 
him  to  the  contempt  of  overlooking  them. 
In  the  mean  time  Isabella,  for  so  we  shall 
call  our  heroine,  saw  his  passion,  and  re- 
joiced in  it,  as  a  foundation  for  much  diver- 
sion, and  an  opportunity  of  indulging  her- 
self in  the  dear  delight  of  being  admired, 
addressed  to,  and  flattered,  with  no  ill 
consequence  to  her  reputation.    This  lady 


is  of  a  free  and  disengaged  behaviour, 
ever  in  good-humour,  such  as  is  the  image 
of  innocence  with  those  who  are  innocent, 
and  an  encouragement  to  vice  with  those 
who  are  abandoned.  From  this  kind  of 
carriage,  and  an  apparent  approbation  of 
his  gallantry,  Escalus  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  laying  amorous  epistles  in  her 
way,  of  fixing  his  eyes  attentively  upon  her 
actions,  of  performing  a  thousand  little  of- 
fices which  are  neglected  by  the  unconcern- 
ed, but  arc  so  many  approaches  towards 
happiness  with  the  enamoured.  It  was 
now,  as  is  above  hinted,  almost  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year  of  his  passion,  when  Es- 
calus, from  general  terms,  and  the  ambigu- 


•  The  motto  to  thii 
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«  us  respect  which  criminal  lovers  retain  in 
their  addresses,  began  to  bewail  that  his 
passion  grew  too  violent  for  him  to  answer 
any  longer  for  his  behaviour  towards  her, 
and  that  he  hoped  she  would  have  consi- 
deration for  his  long  and  patient  respect, 
to  excuse  the  emotions  of  a  heart  now  no 
linger  under  the  direction  of  the  unhappy 
owner  of  it.  Such,  for  some  months,  had 
been  the  language  of  Escalus,  both  in  his 
talk  and  his  letters  to  Isabella,  who  re- 
turned all  the  profusion  of  kind  things 
which  had  been  the  collection  of  fifty  years, 
with  M  I  must  not  hear  you;  you  will  make 
me  forget  that  you  are  a  gentleman;  I  would 
not  willingly  lose  you  as  a  friend;"  and  the 
like  expressions,  which  the  skilful  inter- 
pret to  their  own  advantage,  as  well  know- 
ing that  a  feeble  denial  is  a  modest  assent. 
I  should  have  told  you,  that  Isabella,  during 
the  whole  progress  of  this  amour,  commu- 
nicated it  to  her  husband;  and  that  an  ac- 
count of  Escalus's  love  was  their  usual  en- 
tertainment after  half  a  day's  absence. 
Isabella  therefore,  upon  her  lover's  late 
more  open  assaults,  with  a  smile  told  her 
husband  she  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but 
that  his  fate  was  now  come  to  a  crisis.  After 
she  had  explained  herself  a  little  farther, 
with  her  husband's  approbation,  she  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  manner.  The  next 
time  that  Escalus  was  alone  with  her,  and 
repeated  his  importunity,  the  craftv  Isa- 
l>ella  looked  on  her  fan  with  an  air  of  great 
attention,  as  considering  of  what  impor- 
tance such  a  secret  was  to  her;  and  upon  the 
repetition  of  a  warm  expression,  she  looked 
at  him  with  an  eye  of  fondness,' and  t  Id 
him  he  was  past'  that  time  of  life  which 
could  make  her  fear  he  would  boast  of  a 
ladv's  favour;  then  turned  awav  her  head, 
with  a  very  well  acted  confusion,  which 
favoured  the  escape  of  the  aged  Escalus. 
This  adventure  was  matter  of  great  plea- 
santry to  Isabella  and  her  spouse;  and  they 
had  enjoyed  it  two  days  before  Escalus 
could  recollect  himself  enough  to  form  the 
f  llowing  letter: 

"Madam,— What  happened  the  other 
day  gives  me  a  lively  image  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  human  passions  and  inclinations. 
We  pursue  what  we  are  denied,  and  place 
our  affections  on  what  is  absent,  though  we 
neglected  it  when  present    As  long  as  you 
refused  my  1<  ve,  your  refusal  did  so  strongly 
excite  my  passion,  that  I  had  not  once  the 
leisure  to  think  of  recalling  my  reason  to  aid 
me  against  the  design  upon  your  virtue. 
But  when  that  virtue  began  to  comply  in 
my  favour,  mv  reason  made  an  effort  over 
my  loye,  and  let  me  see  the  baseness  of  my 
behaviour  in  attempting  a  woman  of  honour. 
I  own  to  you,  it  was  not  without  the  most 
violent  struggle  that  I  gained  this  victorv 
over  mvself;  nay,  I  will  confess  mv  shame, 
and  acknowledge,  I  rould  not  have  pre- 
vailed but  by  flight.    However,  madam,  I 
be*  that  vou  will  believe  a  moment's  weak- 
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ness  has  not  destroyed  the  esteem  I  had  for 
you,  which  was  confirmed  by  so  many  years 
of  obstinate  virtue.  You  have  reason  to  re- 
joice that  this  did  not  happen  within  the 
observation  of  one  of  the  young  fellows,  who 
would  have  exposed  your  weakness,  and 
gloried  in  his  own  brutish  inclinations. 

"  I  am,  Madam,  your  most  devoted  hum- 
ble servant " 

'Isabella,  with  the  help  of  her  husband, 
returned  the  following  answer: 

"Sir, — I  cannot  but  account  myself  a 
very  happy  woman,  in  having  a  man  for  a 
lover  that  can  write  so  well,  and  give  ao 
good  a  turn  to  a  disappointment.  Another 
excellence  you  have  above  all  other  pre- 
tenders I  ever  heard  of;  on  occasions  where 
the  most  reasonable  men  lose  all  their  rea- 
son, you  have  yours  most  powerful.  We 
have  each  of  us  to  thank  our  genius  that 
the  passion  of  one  abated  in  proportion 
as  that  of  the  other  grew  violent  Does  it 
not  yet  come  into  your  head  to  imagine, 
that  I  knew  my  compliance  was  the  great- 
est cruelty  I  could  be  guilty  of  towards 
you?  In  return  for  your  long  and  faithful 
passion,  I  must  let  you  know  that  you  are 
old  enough  to  become  a  little  more  gravity; 
but  if  you  will  leave  me,  and  coquet  it  any 
where  else,  may  your  mistress  yield. 

T.  "ISABELLA." 


No.  319.]  Thursday,  March  6,  1711-1:. 

Quo  tencam  rultm  mulantcn  Protra  nodn  T 

Jhr.  Ep.  i.  Lib.  1. 9ft. 

Bay  white  they  change  on  Ihm.  what  chain*  ran  bind 
Theae  varying  forms,  this  Protein  of  the  mind  1 

Frmnei*. 

I  havf.  endeavoured  in  the  course  of  my 
papers  to  do  justice  to  the  age,  and  have 
taken  care,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep 
myself  a  neuter  between  both  sexes.  I  have 
neither  spared  the  ladies  out  of  complai- 
sance, nor  the  men  out  of  partiality,  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  integrity  with 
which  I  have  acted  in  this  particular,  I 
find  myself  taxed  with  an  inclination  to  fa- 
vour my  own  half  of  the  species.  Whether 
it  be  that  the  women  afford  a  more  fruitful 
field  for  speculation,  or  whether  they  run 
more  in  my  head  than  the  men,  I  cannot 
tell;  but  I  shall  set  down  the  charge  as  it 
is  laid  against  mc  in  the  following  letter. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  always  make  one 
among  a  company  of  young  females,  who 
peruse  your  speculations  every  morning.  I 
am  at  present  commissioned  by  our  whole 
assembly  to  let  you  know,  that  we  fear  you 
arc  a  little  inclined  to  be  partial  towards 
your  own  sex.  We  must,  however,  ac- 
knowledge, with  all  due  gratitude,  that  in 
some  cases  you  have  given  us  our  revenge 
on  the  men,  and  done  us  justice.  We  could 
not  easily  have  forgiven  you  several  strokes 
in  the  dissection  ot  the  coquette's  heart,  if 
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you  had  not,  much  about  the  same  time, 
made  a  sacrifice  to  us  of  a  beau's  skull. 

•You  mnv  further,  sir,  please  to  remem- 
ber, that  not  lon?r  since  you  attacked  our 
hoods  and  commodes  in  such  a  manner,  as, 
to  use  vonr  own  expression,  made  very 
manv  of  us  Mhomefl  to  show  our  heads. 
We  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  represent 
to  you  that  we  are  in  hopes,  if  yon  will 
please  to  make  a  due  inquiry,  the  men  in 
all  ages  would  be  f  und  to  have  been  little 
less  whimsical  in  adorning  that  part  than 
ourselves.  The  different  forms  of  their 
wigs,  together  with  the  various  cocks  of 
their  hats,  all  flatter  us  in  this  opinion. 

1 1  had  a  humble  servant  last  summer, 
who  the  first  time  he  declared  himself,  was 
in  a  full-lK>ttomed  wig;  but  the  day  after, 
to  mv  no  small  surprise,  he  accosted  me  in 
a  thin  natural  one.  I  received  him  at  this 
our  second  interview  as  a  perfect  stranger, 
but  was  extremely  confounded  when  his 
speech  discovered  who  he  was.  I  resolved, 
therefore  to  fix  his  face  in  my  memory  for 
the  future;  but  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
Park  the  same  evening,  he  appeared  to  me 
in  one  of  those  wies  that  I  think  you  call  a 
night-cap,  which  had  altered  him  more  ef- 
fectually than  before.  He  afterwards  play- 
ed a  couple  of  black  riding-wigs  upon  me 
with  the  same  success,  and,  in  short,  as- 
sumed a  new  face  almost  ever)'  day  in  the 
first  month  of  his  courtship. 

■  I  observed  afterwards,  that  the  variety 
of  cocks  into  which  he  moulded  his  hat,  had 
not  a  little  contributed  to  his  impositions 
upon  me. 

'  Yet,  as  if  all  these  ways  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  distinguish  their  heads,  you  must 
doubtless,  sir,  have  observed,  that  great 
numbers  of  young  fellows  have,  for  several 
months  last  p.ist,  taken  upon  them  to  wear 
feathers. 

'Wc  hope,  therefore,  that  these  may, 
with  as  much  justice,  be  called  Indian 
princes,  as  you  have  styled  a  woman  in  a 
coloured  hood  an  Indian  queen;  and  that 
you  will  in  due  time  take  these  airy  gentle- 
men into  consideration. 

'We  the  more  earnestly  beg  that  you 
would  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  since  it 
has  already  lost  us  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able members  of  our  society,  who  after 
having  refused  several  good  estates,  and 
two  titles,  was  lured  from  us  last  week  by 
a  mixed  feather. 

•  I  am  ordered  to  present  you  with  the 
respects  of  our  whole  company,  and  am, 

*  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

7  'DO  RIND  A.' 

■  Note.  The  persou  wearing  the  feather, 
though  our  friend  took  him  for  an  officer  in 
the  guards,  has  proved  to  be  an  errant  linen 
draper.  *• 

1  am  not  now  at  leisure  to  give  my  opinion 


upon  the  hat  and  feather;  howe>cr,  to  wipe 
off  the  present  imputation,  and  gratify  my 
'  female  correspondent,  I  sliall  here  print  a 
1  letter  which  I  lately  received  from  a  man 
I  of  mode,  who  seems  to  have  a  very  extra- 
1  ordinary  genius  in  his  way. 


•Sir,— I  presume  I  need  not  inform  you, 
that  among  men  of  dress  it  is  a  common 
phrase  to  say,  "  Mr.  Such-a-one  has  struck 
a  bold  stroke;"  by  which  wc  understand, 
that  he  is  the  first  man  who  has  had  courage 
enough  to  lead  up  a  fashion.  Accordingly, 
when  our  tailors  take  measure  of  us,  the) 
alwavs  demand  "  whether  we  will  have  :i 
plain  suit,  or  strike  a  bold  stroke  ?    I  think 
I  mav  without  vanitv  say,  that  1  have  struck 
some'  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful 
strokes  of  anv  man  in  Great  Britain.  I  was 
the  first  that  struck  the  long  pocket  abcut 
two  vcars  since;  I  was  likewise  the  author 
of  the  frosted  button,  which  when  I  saw  the 
town  come  readily  into,  being  resolved  to 
strike  while  the  Iron  was  hot,  I  produced 
much  about  the  same  time  the  scallop  flap, 
the  knotted  cravat,  and  made  a  fair  push 
for  the  silver-clocked  stocking. 

■A  few  months  after  I  brought  up  the 
modish  jacket,  or  the  coat  with  close 
sleeves.  I  struck  this  at  first  m  a  plain 
Doily;  but  that  failing,  I  struck  it  a  second 
time'  in  a  blue  camlet,  and  repeated  the 
stroke  in  several  kinds  of  cloth,  until  at  last 
it  took  effect.  There  are  two  or  three 
young  fellows  at  the  other  end  of  the  town 
who  have  alwavs  their  eye  upon  me,  and 
answer  me  stroke  for  stroke.  I  w;is  once 
so  unwary  as  to  mention  my  fancy  in  rela- 
tion to  a  new-fashioned  suftout  before  one 
of  these  gentlemen,  who  was  disingenuous 
enough  to  steal  my  thought,  and  by  that 
means  prevented  my  intended  stroke. 

*  I  have  a  design  this  spring  to  make  very 
considerablc  innovations  in  the  watsto 
and  have  already  begun  with  a  coup  dr cs*ut 
upon  the  sleeves,  which  has  succeeded 
venv  well* 

•1  must  further  inform  you,  if  you  will 
promise  to  encourage,  or  at  least  to  connive 
at  me,  that  it  is  mv  design  to  stnke  such  a 
stroke  the  beginning  of  the  next  month  as 
shall  surprise  the  whole  town. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  acquaint 
you  with  all  the  particulars  of  my  intended 
dress;  but  will  onlv  tell  vou,  as  a  sample  of 
it,  that  I  shall  very  speedily  apwar  at 
White's  in  a  chcrrv-coloured  hat.  I  took 
this  hint  from  the  ladies'  hoods,  which  1 
look  upon  as  the  boldest  stroke  that  sex  has 
struck  for  these  hundred  years  last  past.  I 

^^S^iSmx** 


•  Oftljr  an  enaifn  m  ibe  iraia-bands. 


I  have  not  time  at  present  to  make  Hq 
reflections  on  this  letter;  but  must  nut 
however  omit  that  having  shown  it  to  \N  ill 
Honeveomb,  he  desires  to  be  acquainted 

infott*.  !  with  the  gentleman  who  writ  it.  X. 
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-non  pronuha  Juno. 


Non  Hymi  RirtM  ade*t,  non  illi  gratia  lecto: 
Euinemdea  •traverc  (orum  — — — ■ 

"■«■■■  M*t.  Lib.  0.  428 

Nor  ITytnrn.  nor  the  Grace*  here  preside. 
Nor  Juno  to  befrii-nd  (he  Monmui|  bride ; 
Hut  fiend*  with  fuu'rnl  brand*  the  nroeen*  led, 
And  furies  waited  at  the  puiimt  bed. — Croral. 

•Mr.  Spectator, —You  have  given 
many  hints  in  your  papers  to  the  disaclvan- 
tagcof  persons  of  your  own  sex,  who  lay 
plots  upon  women.  Among  other  hard 
words  you  have  published  the  term  n  Male 
Coquettes,"  and  have  been  very  severe  upon 
such  as  give  themselves  the  liberty  of  a 
little  dalliance  of  heart,  and  playing  fast 
and  loose  between  love  and  indifference, 
until  perhaps  an  easy  young  girl  is  reduced 
to  sighs,  dreams,  ana  tears,  and  languishes 
away  her  life  for  a  careless  coxcomb,  who 
looks  astonished,  and  wonders  at  such  an 
effect  from  what  in  him  was  all  but  com- 
mon civility.  Thus  you  have  treated  the 
men  who  are  irresolute  in  marriage;  but  if 
you  design  to  be  impartial,  pray  be  so  honest 
as  to  print  the  information  I  now  give  you 
of  a  certain  set  of  women  who  never  coquet 
for  the  matter,  but,  with  a  high  hand, 
marry  whom  they  please  to  whom  they 
please.  As  for  niy  part,  I  should  not  have 
concerned  myself  with  them,  but  that  I 
understand  that  I  am  pitched  upon  by  them 
to  be  married,  against  my  will,  to  one  I 
never  saw  in  my  life.  It  has  been  my  mis- 
fortune, sir,  very  innocently,  to  rejoice  in  a 

Elentiful  fortune,  of  which  I  am  master,  to 
espeak  a  fine  chariot,  to  give  directions 
for  two  or  three  handsome  snuff-boxes,  and 
as  many  suits  of  fine  clothes;  but  before  any 
of  these  were  readv  I  heard  reports  of  my 
being  to  be  marrieo  to  two  or  tnrce  differ- 
ent young  women.    Upon  my  taking  notice 
of  it  to  a  young  gentleman  who  is  often  in 
my  company,  he  told  me  smiling,  I  was  in 
the  inquisition.    You  may  believe  I  was  not 
a  little  startled  at  what  he  meant,  and 
more  so,  when  he  asked  me  if  I  had  be- 
s]>oke  any  thing  of  late  that  was  fine.  I 
told  him  several;  upon  which  he  produced 
a  description  of  my  person,  from  the  trades- 
men whom  I  hat!  employed,  and  told  me 
that  they  had  certainly  informed  against 
me.    Mr.  Spectator,  whatever  the  world 
mav  think  of  me,  I  am  more  coxcomb  than 
fool,  and  I  grew  very  inquisitive  upon  this 
head,  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  novelty. 
My  friend  told  me,  there  were  a  certain  set 
of  women  of  fashion,  whereof  the  number 
of  six  made  a  committee,  who  sat  thrice  a 
week,  under  the  title  of  "The  Inquisition 
on  Maids  and  Bachelors."  It  seems,  when- 
ever there  comes  such  an  unthinking  gav 
thing  as  myself  to  town,  he  must  want  all 
manner  of  necessaries,  or  be  put  into  the 
inquisition  by  the  first  tradesman  he  em- 
ploys. They  nave  constant  intelligence  with 
cane-shops,  perfumers,  toy-men,  coach- 
makers,  and  t  hin:t-houses.    From  these 
tcvcral  places  these  undertakers  for  mar- 


riages have  as  constant  and  regular  a  cor- 
res]Kindencc  as  the  funeral-men  have  with 
vintners  and  apothecaries.  All  bachelors  are 
under  their  immediate  inspection:  and  my 
friend  produced  to  me  a  report  given  in  to 
their  board,  wherein  an  old  uncle  of  mine, 
who  came  to  town  with  me,  and  myself,  were 
inserted,  and  we  stoodthus:  the  uncle  smokv, 
rotten,  poor;  the  nephew  raw,  but  no  fool; 
sound  at  present,  very  rich.  My  informa- 
tion did  not  end  here;  but  my  friend's  ad- 
vices are  so  good,  that  he  could  show  me  a 
copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  voung  lady 
who  is  to  have  me;  which  I  enclose  to  you: 

"  Madam— This  is  to  let  you  know  that 
you  arc  to  be  married  to  a  beau  that  comes 
out  on  Thursday,  six  in  the  c\  cuing.  Be  at 
the  Park.  You  cannot  but  know  a  virgin  fop; 
they  have  a  mind  to  look  saucy,  but  are  out 
of  countenance.  The  board  has  denied  him 
to  several  good  families.    I  w  ish  \  ou  joy. 

"CORINN  A." 

What  makes  mv  correspondent's  case 
the  more  deplorable  is,  that,  as  I  find  by 
the  report  from  my  censor  of  marriages, 
the  friend  he  speaks  of  is  emploved  by  the 
inquisition  to  take  him  in,  as  the  phrase 
is.   After  all  that  is  told  him,  he  has  infor- 
mation only  of  one  woman  that  is  laid  for 
him,  and  that  the  wrong  one;  for  the  lady 
commissioners  have  devoted  him  to  another 
than  the  person  against  whom  they  have 
emploved  their  agent  his  friend  to  alarm 
him.  The  plot  is  laid  so  well  about  this 
young  gentleman,  that  he  has  no  friend  to 
retire  to,  no  place  to  appear  in,  or  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  flv  into,  but  he  must  fall 
into  the  notice,  anrl  be  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  inquisition.  Thev  have  their  emissa- 
ries and  substitutes  in  all  parts  of  this  united 
kingdom.  The  first  step  thev  usually  take, 
is  to  find  from  a  correspondence,  by  their 
messengers  and  whisperers,  with  some  do- 
mestic of  the  !)  .rhelor,  (who  is  to  be  hunted 
into  the  toils  they  have  laid  for  him,)  what 
are  his  manners,'  his  familiarities,  his  good 
qualities,  or  vices;  not  as  the  good  in  him 
is  a  recommendation,  or  the  ill  a  diminu- 
tion, but  as  they  affect  to  contribute  to  the 
main  inquiry,  what  estate  he  has  in  him. 
When  this  point  is  well  reported  to  the 
board,  they  can  take  in  a  wild  roaring  fox- 
hunter,  as  easily  as  a  soft,  gentle  young  fop 
of  the  town.  The  way  is  to  make  all  places 
uneasv  to  him,  but  the  scenes  in  which  they 
have  allotted  biro  to  act.  His  brother  hunts- 
men, bottle  companions,  his  fraternity  of 
fops,  shall  be  brought  into  the  conspiracy 
against  him.  Then  this  matter  is  not  laid 
in  so  barefaced  a  manner  before  him  as  to 
have  it  intimated,  Mrs.  Such-a-one  would 
make  him  a  very  proper  wife;  but  by  the 
force  of  their  correspondence,  they  shall 
make  it  (as  Mr.  Waller  said  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  dwarfs,)  as  impracticable  to 
have  any  woman  besides  her  they  design 
him,  as  it  would  have  been  in  Adam  to 
have  refused  Eve.   The  man  named  by 
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the  commission  for  Mrs.  Such-a-one  shall 
neither  be  in  fashion,  nor  -dare  ever  ap- 
pear in  company*  should  he  attempt  to 
evade  their  determination. 

The  female  sex  wholly  govern  domestic 
life;  and  by  this  means  when  they  think 
fit,  they  can  sow  dissensions  between  the 
dearest  friends,  nay,  make  father  and  son 
irreconcilable  enemies,  in  spite  of  all  the 
ties  of  gratitude  on  one  part,  and  the  duty 
of  protection  to  be  paid  on  the  other.  The 
ladies  of  the  inquisition  understand  this  per- 
fectly well;  ana  where  love  is  not  a  motive 
to  a  man's  choosing  one  whom  they  allot, 
they  can  with  very  much  art  insinuate  sto- 
ries to  the  disadvantage  of  his  honesty  or 
courage,  until  the  creature  is  too  much 
dispirited  to  bear  up  against  a  general  ill 
reception,  which  he  every  where  meets 
with,  and  in  due  time  falls  into  their  ap- 
pointed wedlock  for  shelter.  I  have  a  long 
letter  bearing  date  the  fourth  instant,  which 
k'ivcs  mc  a  large  account  of  the  policies  of 
this  court;  and  find  there  is  now  before 
them  a  very  refractory  person  who  has 
escaped  all  their  machinations  for  two 
years  last  past;  but  they  have  prevented 
two  successive  matches  which  were  of  his 
own  inclination;  the  one  by  a  report  that 
his  mistress  was  to  be  married,  ana  the  very 
day  appointed,  wedding-clothes  bought,  and 
all  things  ready  for  her  being  given  to  an- 
other; the  second  time  by  insinuating  to  all 
his  mistress's  friends  and  acquaintance,  that 
he  had  been  falsi-  to  several  other  women, 
and  the  like.  The  poor  man  is  now  re- 
duced to  profess  he  designs  to  lead  a  single 
life;  but  the  inquisition  give  out  to  all  nis 
acquaintance,  that  nothing  is  intended  but 
the  gentleman's  own  welfare  and  happi- 
ness. When  this  is  urged,  he  talks  still 
more  humbly,  and  protests  he  aims  only  at 
a  life  without  pain  or  reproach;  pleasure, 
honour,  and  riches,  are  things  for  which  he 
has  no  taste.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
and  what  else  he  may  defend  himself  with, 
as  that  the  lady  is  too  old  or  too  young,  of  a 
suitable  humour,  or  the  quite  contrary,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  do  other 
than  wrangle  from  June  to  January,  every 
body  tells  him  all  this  is  spleen,  and  he 
must  have  a  wife;  while  all  the  members 
of  the  inquisition  arc  unanimous  in  a  certain 
woman  for  him,  and  they  think  they  al- 
together arc  better  able  to  judge  than  he, 
or  any  other  private  person  whatsoever. 

•Temple,  March  3,  1711. 
•Sir, — Your  speculation  this  day  on  the 
subject  of  idleness  has  employed  me  ever 
since  I  read  it,  in  sorrowful  reflections  on 
my  having  loitered  away  the  term  (or  rather 
the  vacation)  of  ten  years  in  this  place,  and 
unhappily  suffered  a  good  chamber  and 
study  to  lie  idle  as  long.  My  books  (except 
those  I  have  taken  to  sleep  upon,)  have 
been  totally  neglected,  and  my  Lord  Coke 
and  other  venerable  authors  were  never  so 
slighted  in  thdr  lives.  I  spend  most  of  the 
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day  at  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  where 
we  have  what  I  may  call  a  lazy  club.  We 
generally  come  in  night-gowns,  with  our 
stockings  about  our  heels,  and  sometimes 
but  one  on.  Our  salutation  at  entrance  is  a 
yawn  and  a  stretch,  and  then  without  more 
ceremony  we  take  our  place  at  the  lol ling- 
table,  where  our  discourse  is,  what  I  fear 
you  would  not  read  out,  therefore  shall  n^t 
insert.  But  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  heartily 
lament  this  loss  of  time,  and  am  now  n  - 
solved,  (if  possible,  with  double  diligence.) 
to  retrieve  it,  being  effectually  awakened 
by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Slack,  out  of  the 
senseless  stupidity  that  has  so  long  pos- 
sessed mc.  And  to  demonstrate  that  peni- 
tence accompanies  my  confessions,  and  con- 
stancy my  resolutions,  I  have  locked  mv 
door  for  a  year,  and  desire  you  would  let 
my  companions  know  I  am  not  within.  I 
am  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant, 
T.  •  N.  B. ' 
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Nec  aatiaeat  pukhra  me  poemata.  dulria  minm 

H»r  Art  PmL  T.  W 

Tii  not  enough  a  poem'*  finely  writ ; 

It  must  affect  and  captivate  the  aoul.— Rmfmmwm . 

Those  who  know  how  many  volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  will  easilv  pardon  the  length  of 
my  discourse  upon  Milton.  The  Paradise 
Lost  is  looked  upon  by  the  best  judges,  as 
the  greatest  production,  or  at  least  the 
noblest  work  of  genius  in  our  language, 
and  therefore  deserves  to  be  set  before  an 
English  reader  in  its  full  beauty.  For  this 
reason,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  its  graces  and  imperfec- 
tions in  my  first  six  papers,  I  thought  my- 
self obliged  to  bestow  one  upon,  every  book 
in  particular.  The  first  three  books  1  have 
already  despatched,  and  am  now  entering 
upon  the  fourth.  I  need  not  acquaint  my 
reader  that  there  are  multitudes  of  beau- 
ties in  this  great  author,  especially  in  the 
descriptive  parts  of  this  poem,  which  I 
have  not  touched  upon;  it  being  my  inten- 
tion to  point  out  those  only  which  appear 
to  me  the  most  exquisite,  or  those  which 
are  not  so  obvious  to  ordinary  readers. 
Every  one  that  has  read  the  critic*  who 
have  written  upon  the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad, 
and  the  iEneid,  knows  very  well,  that 
though  they  agree  in  their  opinions  of  the 
great  beauties  in  those  poems,  they  have 
nevertheless  each  of  them  discovered  seve- 
ral master-strokes,  which  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  rest.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, I  question  not  but  any  writer,  who  shall 
treat  of  this  subject  after  mc  may  find  seve- 
ral beauties  in  Milton,  which  I  have  not 
taken  notice  of.  I  must  likewise  observe, 
that  as  the  greatest  masters  of  critical  learn- 
ing differ  among  one  another,  as  to  some 
particular  points  in  an  epic  poem.  I  have 
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bound  myself  scrupulously  to  the  rules 
ich  anv  one  of  them  has  laid  down  upon 
t  art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty  somc- 
es  to  join  with  one,  and  sometimes  with 
thcr,  and  sometimes  to  differ  from  all  of 
m,  when  I  have  thought  that  the  reason 
he  thing  was  on  mv  side. 
Ve  may  conclude  the  beauties  of  the 
rth  boot  under  three  heads.  In  the  first 
those  pictures  of  still-life,  which  we 
•t  with  in  the  description  of  Eden,  Para- 
,  Adam's  bower,  8cc.  In  the  next  are  the 
•nines,  which  comprehend  the  speeches 
behaviour  cf  the  good  and  bad  anpels. 
he  last  is  the  conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
)  are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 
>  the  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet 
observed  Aristotle's  rule  of  lavishing 
the  ornaments  of  diction  on  the  weak 
ztive  parts  of  the  fable,  which  arc  not 
portea  by  the  beauty  of  sentiments  and 
racters.   Accordingly  the  reader  may 
rve,  that  the  expressions  arc  more 
d  and  elaborate  in  these  descriptions, 
i  in  most  other  parts  of  the  poem.  I 
t  further  add,  that  though  the  draw- 
of  gardens,  rivers,  rainbows,  and  the 
dead  pieces  of  nature,  are  justly  cen- 
i  in  an  heroic  poem,  when  they  run  out 
in  unnecessary  length — the  description 
aradise  would  have  been  faulty,  had 
he  poet  been  very  particular  in  it,  not 
as  it  is  the  scene  of  the  principal  ac- 
but  as  it  is  requisite  to  give  us  an  idea 
at  happiness  from  which  our  first  pa- 
fell.   The  plan  of  it  is  wonderfullv 
tiful,  and  formed  upon  the  short  sketch 
h  wc  have  of  it  in  holy  writ  Milton's 
erance  of  imagination  has  poured  forth 
a  redundancy  of  ornaments  on  this 
of  happiness  and  innocence,  that  it 
1  be  endless  to  point  out  each  par- 
r. 

iust  not  quit  this  head  without  further 
ving,  that  there  is  scarce  a  speech  of 
l  or  Eve  in  the  whole  poem,  wherein 

ntiments  and  allusions  are  not  taken 
this  their  delightful  habitation.  The 
r,  daring  their  whole  course  of  action 
s  finds  himself  in  the  walks  of  Para- 
I  n  short,  as  the  critics  have  remarked, 
i  those  poems  wherein  shepherds  are 
ctors,  the  thoughts  ought  always  to 
i  tincture  from  the  woods,  fields,  and 
i;  so  we  may  observe,  that  our  first 
ts  seldom  lose  sight  of  their  happy 
i  in  any  thing  they  speak  or  do;  and, 

reader  will  give  me  leave  to  use  the 
ssion,  that  their  thoughts  are  always 
disaical.* 

are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the 
nes  of  the  fourth  book.  Satan  being 
ithin  the  prospect  of  Eden,  and  look- 
lnd  upon  the  glories  of  the  creation, 
1  with  sentiments  different  from  those 

he  discovered  whilst  he  was  in  hell, 
lace  inspires  him  with  thoughts  more 
<1  to  it.  He  reflects  upon  the  happy 
on  from  whence  he  fell,  and  breaks 


forth  into  a  speech  that  is  softened  with 
several  transient  touches  of  remorse  and 
self-accusation:  but  at  length  he  confirms 
himself  in  impenitence,  and  in  his  design 
of  drawing  man  into  his  own  state  of  guilt 
and  misery.  This  conflict  of  passions  is 
raised  with'  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  open- 
ing of  his  speech  to  the  sun  is  very  bold 
and  noble: 

'  O  thou,  that  with  «urpa*aing  f lory  crown'd. 
Look  at  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world:  at  whose  tight  all  the  rtart 
Hide  their  diminish'd  head*;  lo  thee  I  rail. 
Bui  with  no  friendly  voice;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  wn !  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beam*, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  fmm  whnt  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere.' 

This  speech  is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is 
ascribed  to  Satan  in  the  whole  poem.  The 
evil  spirit  afterwards  proceeds  to  make  his 
discoveries  concerning  cur  first  parents, 
and  to  learn  after  what  manner  they  may 
be  best  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the 
walls  of  Paradise:  his  sitting  in  the  shape 
of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life,  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  overtopped  all 
the  other  trees  of  the  garden;  his  alighting 
among  the  herd  of  animals,  which  arc  so 
beautifully  represented  as  playing  about 
Adam  and  Eve;  together  with'  his  trans- 
forming himself  into  different  shapes,  in 
order  to  hear  their  conversation;  arc  cir- 
cumstances that  give  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  the  reader,  and  are  devised  with  great 
art,  to  connect  that  series  of  adventures  in 
which  the  poet  has  engaged  this  artificer 
of  fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation 
into  a  cormorant,  and  placing  himself  on  the 
tree  of  life,  seems  raised  upon  that  passage 
in  the  Iliad,  where  two  deities  arc  described 
as  perching  on  the  top  of  an  oak  in  the 
shape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve 
under  the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce vain  dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a 
circumstance  of  the  same  nature;  as  his 
starting  up  in  his  own  form  is  wonderfully 
fine,  both  in  the  literal  description,  and  in 
the  moral  which  is  concealed  under  it  His 
answer  upon  his  being  discovered,  and  de- 
manded to  give  an  account  of  himself,  is 
conformable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of 
of  his  character: 

'  Know  ye  not,  then.'  *aid  Ratan,  fill'd  with  acorn, 
'  Know  ye  not  me!*  Ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you.  there  sitting  where  you  darat  not  soar : 
Not  to  know  me  orgiies  yourselves  unknown, 
The  lowest  of  your  throng  .' 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it 
had  on  Satan,  is  exquisitely  graceful  and 
moral.  Satan  is  afterwards  led  away  to 
Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guardian  angels, 
who  kept  watch  in  Paradise.  His  disdainful 
behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  so  remarkable 
a  beauty,  that  the  most  ordinary  reader 
cannot  but  take  notice  of  it  Gabriel's  dis- 
covering his  approach  at  a  distance  is  drawn 
with  great  strength  and  liveliness  of  imagi- 
nation: 
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'  O  friend*.  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimMe  feet 

Hasting  this  way.  and  now  by  glimpse  diacern 
Ithuriel  an  1  Zrphon  throueh  Hip  shade. 
And  with  them  eoiuwi  a  third  of  regal  port. 
But  faded  splendour  wan  ;  who  by  bin  Rait 
And  fierce  demeanour  seems  the  prince  of  Hell: 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest ; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  low'rs-' 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and 
Satan  abounds  with  sentiments  proper  for 
the  occasion,  and  suitable  to  the  persons  of 
the  two  speakers.  Satan  clothing  himself 
with  terror  when  he  prepares  for  the  com- 
bat is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least  equal  to 
Homer's  description  of  Discord,  celebrated 
by  Longinus,  or  to  that  of  Fame  in  Virgil, 
who  arc  both  represented  with  their  feet 
standing  upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads 
reaching  above  the  clouds: 


he  spake,  th'  angelic  squadron  bright 
red,  sharp'ning  in  mooned  horns 
nx.  and  beian  to  hem  him  round 


While  thus 
Turn'd  fiery 

Th?ir  phalanx,  and  began  to 
With 

i  th- 


ins might, 
ike  Tcnerifle,  or  Atlas,  i 
His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  Horror  plum'd.  

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is 
every  where  full  of  hints,  and  sometimes 
literal  translations,  taken  from  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  But  this  I 
may  reserve  for  a  discourse  by  itself,  be- 
cause I  would  not  break  the  thread  of  these 
speculations,  that  are  designed  for  English 
readers,  with  such  reflections  as  would  be 
of  no  use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  must,  however,  observe  in  this  place, 
that  the  breaking  off  the  combat  between 
Gabriel  and  Satan,  by  the  hanging  out  of 
the  golden  scales  in  heaven,  is  a  refinement 
upon  Homer's  thought,  who  tells  us,  that 
before  the  battle  between  Hcctbr  and 
Achilles,  Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it 
in  a  pair  of  scales.  The  reader  may  see 
the  whole  passage  in  the  22d  Iliad. 

Virgil,  before  the  last  decisive  combat 
descrioes  Jupiter  in  the  same  manner,  as 
weighing  the  fates  of  Turnus  and  jflSneas. 
Milton,  though  he  fetched  this  beautiful 
circumstance  from  the  Iliad  and  ^Eneid, 
does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poetical  embel- 
lishment, like  the  author's  above-mention- 
•ed,  but  makes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the 
proper  carrying  on  of  his  fable,  and  for  the 
"breaking  off  the  combat  between  the  two 
warriors,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  en- 
gaging. To  this  we  may  further  add,  that 
Milton  is  the  more  justified  in  this  passage, 
as  we  find  the  same  noble  allegory  in  holy 
writ,  where  a  wicked  prince,  some  few 
hours  before  he  was  assaulted  and  slain,  is 
said  to  have  been  *  weighed  in  the  scales, 
and  to  have  been  found  wanting.' 

I  must  here  take  notice,  under  the  head 
of  the  machines,  that  Uriel's  gliding  down 
to  the  earth  upon  a  sun-beam,  with  the 
poet's  device  to  make  him  descend,  as  well 
in  his  return  to  the  sun  as  in  his  coming 
From  it,  is  a  prettinessthat  might  have  been 
admired  in  a  little  fanciful  poet,  but  seems  I 


below  the  genius  of  Milton.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  host  of  armed  angels  walking 
their  nightly  round  in  Paradise  is  of  another 
spirit: 

So  saying  on  he  led  hit  radiant  files, 
Dazzling  the  moon ; 

as  that  account  of  the  hvmns  which  our 
first  parents  used  to  hear  them  sing  in  these 
their  midnight  walks  is  altogether  divine, 
and  inexpressibly  amusing  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

We  are  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the 

parts  which  Adam  and  Eve  act  in  the  fourth 

book.  The  description  of  them,  as  they  first 

appeared  to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and 

sufficient  to  make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon 

them  with  all  that  astonishment,  and  those 

emotions  of  envy  in  which  he  is  represented: 

Two  of  fir  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
God-like  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  seem'd  lords  of  all ; 
And  worthy  seem'd :  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  elorious  maker  shone. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd: 
For  contemplation  be  and  valour  foroi'd. 
For  softness  sbe  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him. 
His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule;  and  hyaeinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manlr  hung 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  bro 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Disheveird,  hut  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
So  pass'd  tbey  naked  on,  nor  shunn'd  the  i 
Of  God  or  angels,  for  they  thought  no  ill: 
So  band  in  hand  they  poss'd.  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  lore's  embraces  met. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines 
which  follow,  wherein  they  are  described 
as  sitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers  by  the  side  of 
a  fountain,  amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of  ani- 
mals. 

The  speeches  of  these  two  first  lovers 
flow  equally  from  passion  and  sincerity. 
The  professions  thev  make  to  one  another 
are  full  of  warmth;  but  at  the  same  time 
founded  on  truth.  In  a  word  they  are  the 
gallantries  of  Paradise: 

 When  Adam  first  of  men  

'  Sole  partner  and  sole  part  of  all  these  joy*. 

Dearer  thyself  than  all :— — 

But  let  us  ever  praise  Him,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task. 

To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  ihese  flnw'rv 

Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet.' 

To  whom  thus  Eve  reply 'd.  1 0  thou,  for  w  hom 

And  from  whom  1  was  form'd.  flesh  of  thy  flesh. 

And  without  whom  am  to  no  end.  my  guide 

And  head,  what  thou  bast  said  is  just  and  right. 

For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praises  owe 

And  daily  thanks ;  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 

So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee. 

Pre-eminent  by  ao  much  odds,  while  thou 

Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  find."  &f . 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in 
which  she  gives  an  account  of  herself  upon 
her  first  creation,  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  brought  to  Adam,  is,  I  think,  as 
beautiful  a  passage  as  any  in  Miltcn,  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  poet  whatsoever. 
These  passages  arc  all  worked  off  with  so 
much  art,  that  they  are  capable  of  pleasing 
the  most  delicate  reader,  without  offending 
the  most  severe. 
*  That  day  I  oQ  remember,  when  from  sleep,1  A.c. 
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A  poet  of  less  judgment  and  invention 
than  this  great  author,  would  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  have  filled  these  tender 
parts  of  the  poem  with  sentiments  proper 
tor  a  state  of  innocence;  to  have  described 
the  warmth  of  love,  and  the  professions  of 
it,  without  artifice  or  hyperbole;  to  have 
made  the  man  speak  the  most  endearing 
things  without  descending  from  his  natural 
dignity,  and  the  woman  receiving  them 
without  departing  from  the  modesty  of  her 
character:  in  a  word,  to  adjust  the  pre- 
rogatives of  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make 
each  appear  to  the  other  in  its  proper  force 
and  loveliness.  This  mutual  subordination 
of  the  two  sexes  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in 
the  whole  poem,  as  particularly  in  the 
speech  of  Eve  I  have  before  mentioned, 
and  upon  the  conclusion  of  it  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: 


So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  i 
Of conjugal  attraction  tinreprov'd. 
And  meek  surrender,  ha  If  embracing  lwn*d 
On  our  first  father ;  half  Iter  swelling  breast 
Naked  tn<»t  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  bid:  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  f  utxniMive  < ' 
Smild  with  superior  love.  


The  poet  adds,  that  the  devil  turned 
away  with  envy  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
happiness. 

we  have  another  view  of  our  first  pa- 
rents in  their  evening  discourses,  which  is 
full  of  pleasing  images  and  sentiments  suit- 
able to  their  condition  and  characters.  The 
speech  of  Eve  in  particular,  is  dressed  up 
in  such  a  soft  and  natural  turn  of  words 
and  sentiments,  as  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired. 

I  shall  close  my  reflections  upon  this 
book  with  observing  the  masterly  transi- 
tion which  the  poet  makes  to  their  evening 
worship  in  the  following  lines: 

Tim*  at  their  shady  lodge  arrivM,  both  stood, 
Both  turn'd.  and  nnder  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air.  earth,  and  heav'n, 
Which  ti  ey  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  Marry  pole ;  '  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night. 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day,'  Ac 

Most  of  the  modern  heroic  poets  have 
imitated  the  ancients,  in  beginning  a  speech 
without  premising  that  the  person  said  thus 
or  thus;  but  as  it  is  easy  to  imitate  the  an- 
cients in  the  omission  of  two  or  three  words, 
it  requires  judgment  to  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  they  shall  not  be  missed,  and  that 
the  speech  may  begin  naturally  without 
them.  There  is  a  fine  instance  of  this  kind 
out  of  Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter 
of  Longinus.  ~j  ~\   \  L. 


No.  322.]  Monday,  March  10, 1711-12. 

 Ad  hum ur,  mccrorc  grari  deducit  et  angit. 

Hot.  An  Pott.  v.  110. 

 Grief  wrings  her  soul,  and  bends  it  down  to  earth. 

Francis. 

It  is  often  said,  after  a  man  has  heard  a 
story  with  extraordinary  circumstances,  ♦  It 


is  a  very  good  one,  if  it  be  true:'  but  as  for 
the  following  relation,  I  should  be  glad  were 
I  sure  it  were  false.  It  is  told  with  such 
simplicity,  and  there  are  so  manv  artless 
touches  of  distress  in  it,  that  I  fcar'it  comes 
too  much  from  the  heart. 

\  ,  .....        •  'i 

•Mr.  Spkctator,— Some  years  ago  it 
happened  that  I  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  a  young  gentleman  of  merit,  with 
whose  good  qualities  I  was  so  much  taken,, 
as  to  make  it  my  endeavour  to  show  as 
many  as  I  was  able  in  myself.  Familiar 
converse  improved  general  civilities  into 
an  unfeigned  passion  on  both  sides.  He 
watched  an  opportunity  to  declare  himself 
to  me;  and  I,  who  could  not  expect  a  man 
of  so  great  an  estate  as  his,  received  his  ad- 
dresses in  such  terms,  as  gave  him  no  rea- 
son to  believe  I  was  displeased  with  them, 
though  I  did  nothing  to  make  him  think  me 
more  easy  than  was  decent.  His  father  was 
a  very  hard  worldly  man,  and  proud;  so 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  he 
would  easily  be  brought  to  think  there  was 
any  thing  in  anv  woman's  person,  or  cha- 
racter, that  could  balance  the  disadvantage 
of  an  unequal  fortune.  In  the  mean  time 
the  son  continued  his  application  to  me,  and 
omitted  no  occasion  of  demonstrating  the 
most  disinterested  passion  imaginable  to 
me;  and  in  plain  direct  terms  offered  to 
marry  me  privately,  and  keep  it  so  till  he 
should  be  so  happy  as  to  gain  his  father's 
approbation,  or  become  possessed  of  his 
estate.  I  passionately  loved  him,  and  you 
will  believe  I  did  not  deny  such  a  one  what 
was  my  interest  also  to  grant.  However,  I 
was  not  so  young  as  not  to  take  the  precau- 
tion of  carrying  with  me  a  faithful  servant, 
who  had  been  also  my  mother's  maid,  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.  When  that  was 
over,  I  demanded  a  certificate  to  be  signed 
by  the  minister,  my  husband,  and  the  ser- 
vant I  just  now  spoke  of.  After  our  nup- 
tials, we  conversed  together  very  familiarly 
in  the  same  house;  but  the  restraints  we 
were  generally  under,  and  the  interview* 
we  had  being  stolen  and  interrupted,  made 
our  behaviour  to  each  other  have  rather 
the  impatient  fondness  which  is  visible  in 
lovers,  than  the  regular  and  gratified  affec- 
tion, which  is  to  be  observed  in  man  and 
wife.  This  observation  made  the  father 
very  anxious  for  his  son,  and  press  him  to 
a  match  he  had  in  his  eye  for  him.  To  re- 
lieve my  husband  from  this  importunity, 
and  conceal  the  secret  of  our  marriage, 
which  I  had  reason  to  know  would  not  be 
long  in  my  power  in  town,  it  was  resolved 
that  I  should  retire  into  a  remote  place  in 
the  country,  and  converse  under  feigned 
names  by  letter.  We  long  continued  this 
way  of  commerce;  and  I  with  my  needle,  a 
few  books,  and  reading  over  and  over  my 
husband's  letters,  passed  my  time  in  a 
resigned  expectation  of  better  days.  Be 
pleased  to  take  notice,  that  within  four 
months  after  I  left  my  husband  I  was  deli-. 
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vered  of  a  daughter,  who  died  within  a  few 
hours  after  her  birth-  This  accident,  and 
the  retired  manner  of  life  I  led,  gave  cri- 
minal hopes  to  a  neighbouring  brute  of  a 
country  gentleman,  whose  folly  was  the 
source  of  all  my  affliction.  This  rustic  is 
one  of  those  rich  clowns  who  supply  the 
want  of  all  manner  of  breeding  oy  the 
neglect  of  it,  and  with  noisy  mirth,  half  un- 
derstanding and  ample  fortune,  force  them- 
selves upon  persons  and  things,  without  any 
sense  of  time  or  place.  The  poor  ignorant 
people  where  I  lay  concealed,  and  now 
passed  for  a  widow,  wondered  I  could  be 
so  shy  and  strange,  as  they  called  it,  to  the 
'squire;  and  were  bribed  by  him  to  admit 
him  whenever  he  thought  fit:  I  happened 
to  be  sitting  in  a  little  parlour  which  be- 
longed to  my  own  part  of  the  house,  and 
musing  over  one  of  the  fondest  of  my  hus- 
band's letters,  in  which  I  always  kept  the 
certificate  of  my  marriage,  when  this  rude 
fellow  came  in,  and  with  the  nauseous  fami- 
liarity of  such  unbred  brutes  snatched  the 
papers  out  of  my  hand.  I  was  immediately 
under  so  great  a  concern,  that  I  threw  my- 
self at  his  feet,  and  begged  of  him  to  return 
them.  He,  with  the  same  odious  pretence 
to  freedom  and  gaiety,  swore  he  would  read 
them.  I  grew  more  importunate,  he  more 
curious,  till  at  "last,  with  an  indignation 
arising  from  a  passion  I  then  first  disco- 
vered in  him,  he  threw  the  papers  into  the 
fire,  swearing  that  since  he  was  not  to  read 
them,  the  man  who  writ  them  should  never 
be  so  happy  as  to  have  me  read  them  over 
again.  It  is  insignificant  to  tell  you  my  tears 
and  reproaches  made  the  boisterous  calf 
leave  the  room  ashamed  and  out  of  coun- 
tenance, when  I  had  leisure  to  ruminate  on 
this  accident  with  more  than  ordinary  sor- 
row. However,  such  was  then  my  confi- 
dence in  my  husband,  that  I  writ  to  him 
the  misfortune,  and  desired  another  paper 
of  the  same  kind.  He  deferred  writing  two 
or  three  posts,  and  at  last  answered  me  in 
general,  that  he  could  not  then  send  me 
what  I  asked  for;  but  when  he  could  find  a 
proper  conveyance,  I  should  be  sure  to  have 
it  From  this  time  his  letters  were  more 
cold  every  day  than  other,  and,  as  he  grew 
indifferent  I  grew  jealous.  This  has  at  last 
brought  me  to  town,  where  I  find  both  the 
witnesses  of  my  marriage  dead,  and  that 
my  husband,  after  three  month's  cohabita- 
tion, has  buried  a  young  lady  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  obedience  to  his  father.  In  a  word 
he  shuns  and  disowns  me.  Should  I  come 
to  the  house  and  confront  him,  the  father 
would  join  in  supporting  him  against  me, 
though  he  believed  my  story;  should  I  talk- 
it  to  the  world,  what  reparation  can  I  ex- 
pect for  an  injury  I  cannot  make  out*  I 
believe  he  means  to  bring  me,  through  ne- 
cessity, to  resign  mv  pretensions  to  him  for 
some  provision  for'  my  life;  but  I  will  die 
first.  Pray  bid  him  remember  what  he  said, 
and  how  he  was  charmed  when  he  lauehed  I 
at  the  heedless  discovery  I  often  made  of  ! 


myself;  let  him  remember  how  awkward  I 
was  in  my  dissembled  indifference  towards 
him  before  company;  ask  him  how  I,  who 
could  never  conceal  my  love  for  him,  at  his 
own  request  can  part  with  him  for  ever?  Oh , 
Mr.  Spectator,  sensible  spirits  know  no  in- 
difference in  marriage:  what  then  do  you 

think  is  my  piercing  affliction?  1  leave 

you  to  represent  my  distress  your  own  way, 
in  which  I  desire  you  to  be  speedy,  if  you 
have  compassion  for  innocence  exfxised  to 
infamy.  OCTAVIA.' 


No.  323.]    Tuesday,  March  11,  1711-12. 

Modo  yir,  nodo  fopmini.  Vtrg. 
Sometime*  a  man,  sometime*  a  womaa. 

The  journal  with  which  I  presented  my 
reader  on  Tuesday  last  has  brought  me  in 
several  letters,  with  accounts  of  many  pri- 
vate lives  cast  into  that  form.  I  have  the 
'Rake's  Journal,'  the  *  Sot's  Journal,'  the 
« Whore  master's  Journal,'  and,  among  se- 
veral others,  a  very  curious  piece,  entitled, 
' The  Journal  of  a  Mohock.'  By  these  in- 
stances, I  find  that  the  intention  of  my  last 
Tuesday's  paper  has  been  mistaken  by 
many  of  my  readers.  I  did  not  design  so 
much  to  expose  vice  as  idleness,  and  aimed 
at  those  persons  who  passed  away  their 
time  rather  in  trifles  and  impertinence* 
than  in  crimes  and  immoralities.  Offences 
of  this  latter  kind  are  not  to  be  dallied  with, 
or  treated  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner.  Ia 
short,  my  journal  only  holds  up  folly  to  the 
light,  and  shows  the  disagrceableness  of 
such  actions  as  are  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, and  blameable  only  as  they  proceed 
from  creatures  endowed  with  reason. 

My  following  correspondent,  who  calls 
herself  Clarinda,  is  such  a  journalist  as  I 
require.  She  seems  by  her  letter  to  be 
placed  in  a  modish  state  of  indifference  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue,  and  to  be  susceptible 
of  either,  were  there  proper  pains  taken 
with  her.  Had  her  journal  been  filled  with 
gallantries,  or  such  occurrences  as  had 
shown  her  wholly  divested  of  her  natural 
innocence,  notwithstanding  it  might  have 
been  more  pleasing  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  I  should  not  have  published  it: 
but  as  it  is  only  the  picture  of  a  life  filled 
with  a  fashionable  kind  of  gaiety  and  lazi- 
ness, I  shall  set  down  five  davs  of  it,  as  I 
have  received  it  from  the  hand  of  my  fair 
correspondent. 

'  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, — You  having 
set  your  readers  an  exercise  in  one  of  vour 
last  week's  papers,  I  have  performed  mine 
according  to  your  orders,  and  herewith 
send  it  you  enclosed.  You  must  know,  Mr. 
Spectator,  that  I  am  a  maiden  lady  of  a 
gtxnl  fortune,  who  have  had  several  matches 
offVred  me  for  these  ten  years  last  past, 
and  have  at  present  warm  applications 
made  to  me  by  *  a  very  prettv  fellow.'  As 
I  am  at  my  own  disposal,  I  come  up  to 
-  every  winter,  and  pass  my  time  in  it 
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after  the  manner  you  will  find  in  the  follow- 
ing journal,  which  I  began  to  write  the  \  en- 
da)'  after  your  Spectator  upon  that  subject.  * 

Tuesday  night  Could  not  go  to  sleep 
till  one  in  the  morning  for  thinking  of  my 
journal. 

Wfdvksday.  From  eight  till  ten.  Drank 
two  dishes  of  chocolate  in  bed,  and  fell 
asleep  after  them. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Eat  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  drank  a  dish  of  bohea,  and  read 
the  Spectator. 

From  eleven  to  one.  At  my  toilette;  tried 
a  new  hood.  Gave  orders  for  Veny  to  be 
combed  and  washed.  Mem.  I  look  best  in 
blue. 

From  one  till  half  an  hour  after  two. 
Drove  to  the  'Change.  Cheapened  a  cou- 
ple of  fans. 

Till  four.  At  dinner.  Mem.  Mr.  Froth 
passed  by  in  his  new  liveries. 

From  four  to  six.  Dressed:  paid  a  visit  to 
old  lady  Blithe  and  her  sister,  having  before 
heard  they  were  gone  out  of  town  that  day. 

From  six  to  eleven.  At  basset.  Mem. 
Never  set  again  upon  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

Thursday.   From  eleven  at  night  to 

eight  in  the  morning.    Dreamed  that  I 

punted*  to  Mr.  Froth. 
From  eight  to  ten.  Chocolate.  Read  two 

acts  in  Aurengzebe  a-bed. 
From  ten  to  eleven.  Tea-table.  Sent  to 

borrow  lady  Faddle's  Cupid  for  Veny. 
Read  the  play-bills.  Received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Froth.    Mem.  Locked  it  up  in  my 
strong  box. 

Rest  of  the  morning.  Fontange,  the  tire- 
woman, her  account  of  my  lady  Blithe's 
iv ash.  Broke  a  tooth  in  my  little  tortoise- 
ihefl  comb. 

Sent  Frank  to  know  how  my  lady  Hectic 
ested  after  her  monkey's  leaping  out  at 
iudow.    Looked  pale.  Fontange  tells  me 
iv  glass  is  not  true.    Dressed  by  three. 
From  three  to  four.  Dinner  cold  before 
nt  down. 

From  four  to  eleven.  Saw  company.  Mr. 

•t  h 's  opinion  of  Milton.    His  account  of 
Mohocks.     His  fancy  of  a  pin-cushion. 

mre  in  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.  Old  lady 
tldle  promises  me  her  woman  to  cut  my 
r.     Cost  five  t^iineas  at  crimp. 
r'welve  o'clock  at  night.  Went  to  bed. 

k  id  AT.  F.it^ht  in  the  morning.  A-bcd. 
rl  over  all  Mr.  Froth's  letters.  Cupid 
Venv. 

en  o'clock.  Stayed  within  all  day,  not 
>me. 

'jiii  ten  to  twelve.  In  conference  with 
i  uitua-makcr.  Sorted  a  suit  of  ribands, 
e  my  blue  china  cup. 
>m  twelve  to  one.  Shut  myself  tip  in 
i amber,  practised  lady  Betty  Mode- 
uttle.  f 

in  tlic  afternoon.    Called  for  my 


*  A  term  in  the  tamcof  biwt. 

A  pace  of  affected  precipitation  I 
.  II.  3 


flowered  handkerchief.  Worked  half  a  vio- 
let leaf  in  it.  Eyes  ached  and  head  out  of 
order.  Threw  by  mv  work,  and  read  over 
the  remaining  part  of  Aurengzebe. 

From  three  to  four.  Dined. 

From  four  to  twelve.  Changed  my  mind, 
dressed,  went  abroad,  and  played  at  crimp 
till  midnight.  Found  Mrs.  Spitely  at  home. 
Conversation:  Mrs.  Brilliant's  necklace 
false  stones.  Old  lady  Love-dav  going  to 
be  married  to  a  voung  fellow  that  is  not 
worth  a  groat.  Miss  Prue  gone  into  the 
country.  Tom  Townly  has  red  hair.  Mem. 
Mrs.  Spitely  whispered  in  my  ear,  that 
she  had  something  to  tell  me  about  Mr. 
Froth ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  true. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that 
Mr.  Froth  lay  at  my  feet,  and  called  me 
Indamora. 

Saturday.  Rose  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    Sat  down  to  my  toilette. 

From  eight  to  nine.  Shifted  a  patch  for 
half  an  hour  before  I  could  determine  it. 
Fixed  it  above  my  left  eyebrow. 

From  nine  to  twelve.  t)rank  my  tea,  and 
dressed. 

From  twelve  to  two.  At  chapel.  A  great 
deal  of  good  company.  Mem.  The  third 
air  in  the  new  opera.  Lady  Blithe  dressed 
frightfully. 

From  tnree  to  four.  Dined.  Miss  Kitty 
called  upon  me  to  go  to  the  opera  before  I 
was  risen  from  table. 

From  dinner  to  six.  Drank  tea.  Turned 
off  a  footman  for  being  rude  to  Veny. 

Six  o'clock.  Went  to  the  opera.  I  did 
not  sec  Mr.  Froth  till  the  beginning  of  the 
second  act  Mr.  Froth  talked  to  a  gentle- 
man in  a  black  wig;  bowed  to  a  lady  in  the 
front  box.  Mr.  Froth  and  his  friend  clap- 
ped Nicolini  in  the  third  act.  Mr.  Froth 
cried  out  '  Ancora. '  Mr.  Froth  led  me  to 
mv  chair.    I  think  he  squeezed  my  hand. 

Eleven  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Melan- 
choly dreams.  Methought  Nicolini  said  he 
was  Mr.  Froth. 

Sunday.  Indisposed. 

Monday.  Eight  o'clock.  Waked  by 
Mivs  Kitty.  Aurengzebe  lay  upon  the 
chair  by  me.  Kitty  repeated  without  book 
the  eight  best  lines  in  the  play.  Wrent  in 
our  mobs£  to  the  dumb  man,  according  to 
appointment.  Told  me  that  my  lover's 
name  began  with  a  G.  Mem.  The  conju- 
ror* was  within  a  letter  of  Mr.  Froth's 
name,  &c. 

1  Upon  looking  back  into  this  my  journal, 
I  find  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
I  pass  my  time  well  or  ill;  and  indeed  never 
thought  of  considering  how  I  did  it  before  I 

Ferused  your  speculation  upon  that  subject, 
scarce  find  a  single  action  in  these  five 
days  that  I  can  thoroughly  approve  of, 
excepting  the  working  upon  the  violet -leaf, 
which  1  am  resolved  to  finish  the  first  day 


J  A  tort  of  dre«s  no  named. 
§  Duncan  Campbell. 
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I  am  at  leisure.  As  for  Mr.  Froth  and 
Veny,  I  did  not  think  they  took  up  so  much 
of  my  time  and  thoughts  as  I  find  they  do 
upon  my  journal.  The  latter  of  them  1  will 
turn  off,  if  you  insist  upon  it;  and  if  Mr. 
Froth  does  not  bring  matters  to  a  conclu- 
sion very  suddenly,  I  will  not  let  my  life 
run  away  in  a  dream.  Your  humble  ser- 
vant, CLARINDA.' 

To  resume  one  of  the  moral s  of  my  first 
paper,  and  to  confirm  Clarinda  in  her  good 
inclinations,  I  would  have  her  consider 
what  a  pretty  figure  she  would  make  among 
posterity,  were  the  history  of  her  whole 
life  published  like  these  five  days  of  it  I 
shall  conclude  my  paper  with  an  epitaph 
written  by  an  uncertain  author  on  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  sister,  a  lady  who  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  temper  very  much  different  from 
that  of  Clarinda.  The  last  thought  of  it  is  so 
very  noble,  that  I  dare  say  my  reader  will 
pardon  me  the  quotation. 

ON  THE  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  PEM- 
BROKE. 

Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
I.ieathe  mbject  or  all  verse. 
Kidney  *  MiU-r.  Pembroke**  mother: 
Ikmh,  ere  thou  ha««l  kill'd  another. 
Fair  and  learn'd  and  good  an  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 
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O  curva-  in  terris  animar,  et  easleslium  inanet! 

Pert.  Sat.  N.  61. 

O  aoulu,  in  whom  no  heavenly  fire  i*  found. 
Flat  minda.  and  over  grovelling  on  tho  ground  !* 

Dry  den. 

4  Mr.  Spectator, — The  materials  you 
have  collected  together  towards  a  general 
historv  of  clubs,  make  sobrightapart  of  your 
speculations,  that  I  think  it  is  but  justice  we 
all  owe  the  learned  world.to  furnish  you  with 
such  assistance  as  may  promote  that  useful 
work.  For  this  reason  I  could  not  forbear 
communicating  to  you  some  imperfect  in- 
formations of  a  set  of  men  (if  you  will  allow 
them  a  place  in  that  species  of  being)  who 
have  lately  erected  themselves  into  a  noc- 
turnal fraternity,  under  the  title  of  the 
Mohock-club,  a  name  borrowed  it  seems 
from  a  sort  of  cannibals  in  India,  who 
subsist  by  plundering  and  devouring  all 
the  nations  about  them.  The  president  is 
stvled,  '  Emperor  of  the  Mohocks;''  and  his 
arms  arc  a  Turkish  crescent,  which  his  im- 
perial majesty  bears  at  present  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner  engraven  upon  his 
forehead.  Agreeable  to  their  name,  the 
avowed  design  of  their  institution  is  mis- 
chief; and  upon  this  foundation  all  their 
rules  and  orders  are  framed.  An  outrage- 
ous ambition  of  doing  all  possible  hurt  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  is  the  great  cement 
of  their  assembly,  and  the  only  qualification 

•The  motto  prefixed  to  thin  paper  in  folia,  ii  from 


Bavia  inter  m>  convenit  uraia. 

Even  bear,  with  bear*  agree. 


required  in  the  members.  In  order  to  exert 
this  principle  in  its  full  strength  and  per- 
fection, they  take  care  to  drink  themselves 
to  a  pitch,  that  is,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  attending  to  anv  motions  of  reason  or 
humanity;  then  make  a  general  sally,  and 
attack  all  that  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
walk  the  streets  through  which  they  pa- 
trole.  Some  arc  knocked  down,  others 
stabbed,  others  cut  and  carbonadoed.  To 
put  the  watch  to  a  total  rout,  and  mortify 
some  ot  those  inoffensive  militia,  is  reckon- 
ed a  cou/i  d1  eclat.  The  particular  talents 
by  which  these  misanthropes  are  distin- 
guished from  one  another,  consist  in  the 
various  kinds  of  barbarities  which  they 
execute  upon  the  prisoners.  Some  are  ce- 
lebrated for  a  happy  dexterity  in  tipping 
the  lion  upon  them;  which  is  performed  by 
squeezing  the  nc.se  flat  to  the  face,  and 
boring  out  the  eyes  with  their  fingers. 
Others  arc  called  the  dancing-masters,  and 
teach  their  scholars  to  cut  capers  by  run- 
ning swords  through  their  legs;  a  new  in- 
vention, whether  originally  French  I  cannot 
tell.  A  third  s.irt  are  the  tumblers,  whose 
office  is  to  set  women  on  their  heads,  and 
commit  certain  indecencies,  or  rather  bar- 
barities, on  the  limbs  which  they  expose. 
But  these  I  forbear  to  mention,  because  they 
cannot  but  be  very  shocking  to  the  reader 
as  well  as  the  Spectator.  In  this  manner 
they  carry  on  a  war  against  mankind;  and 
by  the  standing  maxims  of  their  policy,  are 
to  enter  into  no  alliances  but  one,  and  thai 
is  offensive  and  defensive  with  all  bawdy- 
houscs  in  general,  of  which  they  have  de- 
clared themselves  protectors  and  guaran- 

•  I  must  own,  sir,  these  are  only  broken, 
incoherent  memoirs  of  this  wonderful  so- 
ciety; but  they  arc  the  best  I  have  been  yet 
able  to  procure:  for,  being  but  of  late  esta- 
blished, it  is  not  ripe  for  a  just  history ;  and, 
to  be  serious,  the  chief  design  of  tins  tr-  u- 
ble  is  to  hinder  it  from  ever  being  so.  Wu 
have  been  pleased,  out  of  a  concern  frr  the 
good  of  your  countrymen,  to  act,  under  the 
character  of  a  Spectator,  not  only  the 
part  of  a  looker-on,  but  an  overseer  of  their 
actions;  and  whenever  such  enormities  as 
this  infest  the  town,  we  immediately  fly  to 
you  for  redress.  1  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  some  thoughtless  youngsters,  out  of  a 
false  notion  of  bravery,  and  an  immoderate 
fondness  to  be  distinguished  for  fellows  of 
fire,  are  Insensibly  hurried  into  this  sense- 
less, scandalous  project.  Such  will  pro- 
bably stand  corrected  by  your  reproofs, 
especially  if  you  inform  them,  that  it  is  not 
courage  for  half  a  score  fellows,  mad  with 
wine  and  lust,  to  set  upon  two  or  three  so- 
berer than  themselves;  and  that  the  man- 
ners of  Indian  savages  arc  not  becoming 
accomplishments  to  an  English  fine  gentle- 
man. Such  of  them  as  have  been  bullies 
and  scowcrers  of  a  long  standing,  and  arc 
*rown  veterans  in  this  kind  of  service,  are, 
I  fear,  too  hardened  to  receive  any  linprc* 
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sions  from  your  admonition*.  But  I  beg 
you  would  recommend  to  their  perusal  your 
ninth  speculation.  They  may  there  be 
taught  to  take  warning  from  the  club  of 
duellists;  and  be  put  in  mind,  that  the  com- 
mon fate  of  those  men  of  honour  was,  to  be 
hanged.  I  am,  sir.  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, PHILANTHROPOS. 
'March  10,  1711-12.' 

The  following  letter  is  of  a  quite  contrary 
nature;  but  I  add  it  here,  that  the  reader 
may  observe,  at  the  same  view,  how  ami- 
able ignorance  may  be,  when  it  is  shown  in 
its  simplicities;  and  how  detestable  in  bar- 
barities. It  is  written  by  an  honest  coun- 
tryman to  his  mistress,  and  came  to  the 
hands  of  a  lady  of  good  sense,  wrapped 
about  a  thread-paper,  who  has  long  kept 
it  by  her  as  an  image  of  artless  lovcv 

'  To  her  J  very  much  rctfiect,  Mr*.  Mar- 
garet Clark. 

'Lovely,  and  oh  that  I  could  write  loving, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  I  prav  you  let  affec- 
tion excuse  presumption.  Having  been  so 
happy  as  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  your  sweet 
countenance  and  comely  body,  sometimes 
when  I  had  occasion  to  buy  treacle  or 
liquorish  powder  at  the  apothecary's  shop, 
I  am  so  enamoured  with  you,  that  1  can  no 
more  keep  close  my  flaming  desires  to  be- 
come your  servant.*  And!  am  the  more 
bold  now  to  write  to  your  sweet  self,  be- 
causel  am  now  my  own  man,  and  may  match 
where  I  please;  for  my  father  is  taken 
away,  and  now  I  am  come  to  my  living, 
which  is  ten  yard  land,  and  a  house;  and 
there  is  never  a  yard  land.f  in  our  field,  but 
it  is  as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as 
thief  is  worth  a  halter,  and  all  mv  hrnthcrs 
and  sisters  arc  provided  f  r:  besides,  I  have 
good  household  stuff,  though  I  say  it,  both 
brass  and  pewter,  linens  and  woollens;  and 
though  my  house  be  thatched,  vet,  if  you 
and  I  match,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will 
have  one  half  of  it  slated.  If  you  think  well 
of  this  motion, I  will  w  ait  upon  you  as  soon  as 
my  new  clothes  are  made,  and  hay  h:u*vcst 
is  in.  I  could,  though  I  sny  it,  have  good 
.,.  •*  The  rest  is  torn  off;  and  posterity 
must  be  contented  to  know,  that  Mrs. 
Margaret  Clark  was  very  pretty;  but  art 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  name  of  her  lover. 

T 

—  ■ ,  . '   — -  . 
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 Quid  frustra  simulacra  fugaria  capias? 

Quod  petit,  est  nusquam:  quod  a  ma*  nvertere,  perdc*. 
Ista  repercusse?,  quaiu  cemis,  imaginis  umbra  eft. 
Nil  ha  bet  ista  mil :  tecum  venitque,  manetqus ; 
Tecum  discedct ,  ti  m  dtacufrrc  pomu. 

Ovid.  Met.  Lib.  iii.  432. 

[f>cm  the  fable  iff  .Vamtrus  ] 

What  could,  fond  youth,  thin  helpless  passion  move  ? 

What  kindled  in  thee  this  unpitied  love  7 

Thy  own  warm  blush  within  Uk  water  glows ; 

With  thw  the  colour'd  shadow  comes  and  goes; 

Its  empty  being  on  thvsetf  relies  : 

Step  thou  aside,  and  the  (rati  charmer  dies.— Addu**. 

Will  Honeycomb  diverted  us  last  night 
with  an  account  of  a  young  fellow's  first  dis- 
covering his  passion  to  his  mistress.  The 
young  lady  was  one,  it  seems,  who  had  long 
before  conceived  a  favourable  opinion  or 
him,  and  was  still  in  hopes  that  he  would 
some  time  or  other  make  his  advances.  As 
he  was  one  day  talking  with  her  in  com- 
pany of  her  two  sisters,  the  conversation 
happening  to  turn  upon  love,  each  of  the 
young  ladies  was,  by  way  of  raillery,  recom- 
mending a  wife  to  him;  when,  totheno  small 
surprise  of  her  who  languished  for  him  in 
secret,  he  told  them,  with  a  more  than  or- 
dinary seriousness,  that  his  heart  had  been 
long  engaged  to  one  whose  name  he  thought 
himself  obliged  in  honour  to  conceal;  but 
that  he  could  show  her  picture  in  the  lid  of 
his  snuff-box.  The  young  lady,  who  found 
herself  most  sensibly  touched  by  this  con- 
fession, took  the  first  opportunity  that  of- 
fered of  snatching  his  box  out  of  his  hand. 
He  seemed  desirous  of  recovering  it;  but 
finding  her  resolved  to  lock  into  the  lid, 


*  A  Bote  in  Mr  Chalmers's  edition  of  the  Spectator  in- 
form* us,  that  thin  Inter  was  roally  conveyed  in  the 
manner  here  mentioned  to  a  Mrs  Tole,  of  Northamp- 
ton :  the  writer  was  a  gentleman  ofthe  name  of  [hillock: 
— the  part  torn  olf  te  given  in  the  note  alludtd  to  as 

folj'iwo .  •  good  matches  amour* t  my  neighbours. 

My  inofh?r.  p»are 1»>  with  h"r  until '  th»'  f<mwI  o|ii  pen- 
lewomun,  ha*  left  me  good  store  of  household  hnen  of 
•er  own  spinning,  a  cln*i  full.  |f  y,u  and  I  lay  our 
means  together,  it  shall  p«  hard  bill  I  WlH  pave  the 
Way  to  do  wet!.  Vo-tr  loving  servant  till  death.  Mister 
Gabriel  Riillnrk,  now  my  father  is  tbiad.'  tVr  No. 

t  A  yard  land  \v.rjala  trrrt^]  in  some  counties, 
contain*  20  acres,  i«  *«BM  ^.  Mid  i:i  "tlier*  2T)  acres  of 
-IA4  Trrme,  dt  let  Ley.    Ed.  1667.  I 


begged  her,  that,  if  she  should  liappcn  to 
know  the  person,  she  would  not  reveal  her 
name.  Upon  carrying  it  to  the  window, 
she  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
there  was  nothing  within  the  lid  but  a  little 
looking-glass;  on  which,  after  she  had 
viewed  her  own  face  with  more  pleasure 
than  she  had  ever  done  before,  she  return- 
ed the  box  with  a  smile,  telling  him  she 
could  not  but  admire  his  choice. 

Will,  fancying  that  this  story  took,  im- 
mediately fell  into  a  dissertation  on  the 
usefulness  of  looking-glasses;  and,  applying 
himself  to  me,  asked  if  there  were  any 
ltxiking-glasses  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  for  that  he  had  often  observ- 
ed, in  the  translations  of  poems  out  of  those 
languages,  that  people  generally  talked  of 
seeing  themselves  in  wells,  fountains,  hikes, 
and  rivers.  Nay,  says  he,  I  remember  Mr. 
Dryden,  in  his  Ovid,  tells  us  of  a  swinging 
fellow,  called  Polyphemc,  that  made  use 
of  the  sea  for  his  looking-glass,  and  could 
never  dress  himself  to  advantage  but  in  a 
calm. 

My  friend  Will,  to  show  us  the  whole 
compass  of  his  learning  upon  this  subject, 
further  informed  us,  that  there  were  still 
several  nations  in  the  world  so  very  barba- 
rous as  not  to  have  any  looking-glasses 
among  them;  and  that  he  had  latclt  read 
a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  in  which  it  is 
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said  that  the  ladies  of  Chili  always 
their  heads  over  a  basin  of  water. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  mv  account 
of  Will's  last  night's  lecture  on  these  na- 
tural mirrors,  as  it  seems  to  bear  some 
relation  to  the  following  letter,  which  I  re- 
ceived the  day  before. 

♦Sir, — I  have  read  your  last  Saturday's 
observations  on  the  fourth  book  of  Milton 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  hidden  moral  which  you 
have  taken  notice  of  in  several  parts  of  the 
poem.  The  design  of  this  letter  is  to  de- 
sire your  thoughts,  whether  there  may  not 
also  be  some  moral  couched  under  that 
place  in  the  same  book,  where  the  poet  lets 
us  know,  that  the  first  woman  immediately 
after  her  creation  ran  to  a  looking-Rlass,  and 
became  so  enamoured  of  her  own  face,  that 
she  had  never  removed  to  view  any  of  the 
other  works  of  nature,  had  she  not  been 
led  off  to  a  man?  If  you  think  fit  to  set 
down  the  whole  passage  from  Milton,  your 
readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and  the  quotation  will  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  filling  up  of  your  paper.  Your  hum- 
ble servant,  R.  T.' 

The  last  consideration  urged  by  my 

Sjcrist  is  so  strong,  that  I  cannct  forbear 
osing  with  it.  The  passage  he  alludes  to 
is  part  of  Eve's  speech  to  Adam,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  whole 


'  That  day  I  oft  ren 

I  first  awakd.  and  found  myself  repoa'd 
Under  a  shade  of  flowers,  ranch  wond'ring  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  hither  brought,  and  how 
Not  distant  far  from  thenee  a  murmuring 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  and  stood  unroov'd 
Pure  as  th*  expanse  of  heaven  :  I  thither 
With  nnexperienc'd  thought,  and  laid  me 
On  the  green  hank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  take,  that  to  me  seem'd  an 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared. 
Rending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back, 
It  started  back  ;  but  pleas'd  I  soon  return'd. 
Ptess'd  it  return'd  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love  :  there  I  had  flz'd 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vs. in  desire, 
Mad  not  a  voice  thus  wim'd  me :  M  What  thou  seest, 
What  there  thou  seest.  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes;  but  follow  me. 
And  I  will  bring  thre  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thv  com  ins  and  thy  soft  embraces  ;  he 
Whose  image  thou  art,  him  thou  shalt  enjoy, 
Inseparably  thine ;  to  him  -halt  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  caird 
Mother  of  human  race."   What  could  I  do. 
Rut  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led? 


Under  a  plantain  ;  yet. 
T*ss  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 
Than  that  smooth  watery  image:  back  I  turn'd  ; 
Toon  following  cry'dst  aloud,  "  Return,  fair  Eve! 
Whom  fly's*  thou  1  Whom  tboa  fly'st,  of  him  thou  art. 
His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being.  I  tent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
fttibstantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  ray  aide, 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear: 
Part  of  my  soul.  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim. 
My  other  half!"— With  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Beiz'd  mine ;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  see 
How  beauty  is  eicell'd  by  manly  grace 
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Inrlusam  Danaen  turris  ahenea, 
RoliustaMpie  fores,  et  virilum  canum 
Tn-i>  -  excuhis'  mtinicrant  satis 

Nocturnis  ab  adulteria: 
8i  non   Hot.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  awl  J. 

Of  watchful  does  an  odious  ward 
Rieht  well  one  hapless  virgin  guard, 
When  in  a  tower  nf  brass  immur'd, 
By  inichty  bars  of  steel  sccur'd. 
Although  by  mortal  rake-hells  lewd 
With  all  their  midnight  arts  pursu'd. 


wisdom,  whirh  alone  '^™lr 


vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

ADAPTED. 
Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind. 
And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind.— fWU 

•Mr.  Spectator,  —  Your  correspon- 
dent's letter  relating  to  fortune-hunters, 
and  your  subsequent  discourse  upon  it, 
have  given  me  encouragement  to  send  vou 
a  state  of  my  case,  by  which  you  will  see, 
that  the  matter  complained  of  is  a  common 
grievance  both  to  citv  and  country. 

'lam  a  country-gentleman  of  between 
five  and  six  thousand  a  year.  It  is  my  mis- 
fortune to  have  a  very  fine  park  and  an  only 
daughter;  upon  which  account  I  have  been 
so  plagued  with  deer-stealers  and  fops,  that 
for  these  four  years  past  I  have  scarce  en- 
joved  a  moment's  rest  I  look  upon  my- 
self to  be  in  a  state  of  war;  and  am  forced 
to  keep  as  constant  watch  in  my  seat,  as  a 
governor  would  do  that  commanded  a  town 
on  the  frontier  of  an  enemy's  country.  I 
have  indeed  pretty  well  secured  my  park, 
having  for  this  purpose  provided  myself  of 
four  keepers,  who  are  left-handed,  and 
handle  a  quarter-staff  beyond  any  other  fel- 
lows in  the  country.  And  for  the  guard  of 
my  house,  besides  a  band  of  pensioner  ma- 
trons and  an  old  maiden  relation  whom  I 
keep  on  constant  duty,  I  have  blunder- 
busses always  charged,  and  fox-gins  plant- 
ed in  private  places  about  my  garden,  of 
which  I  have  given  frequent  notice  in  the 
neighbourhood;  yet  so  it  is,  that  in  spite  of 
all  my  care,  I  shall  every  now  and  then 
have  a  saucy  rascal  ride  by,  reconnoitering 
(as  I  think  you  call  it)  under  my  windows, 
as  sprucely  dressed  as  if  he  were  going  to  a 
ball.  I  am  aware  of  this  way  of  attacking 
a  mistress  on  horseback,  having  heard  that 
it  is  a  common  practice  in  Spain;  and  have 
therefore  taken  care  to  remove  my  daugh- 
ter from  the  road-side  of  the  house,  and  to 
lodge  her  next  the  garden.  But  to  cut  short 
mv  story:  What  can  a  man  do  after  all  ? 
I  durst  not  stand  for  member  of  parliament 
last  election,  for  fear  of  some  ill  conse- 

Fiiencc  from  my  being  off  my  post  What 
would  therefore  desire  of  you  is,  to  pro- 
mote a  project  I  have  set  on  foot,  and  upon 
which  I  have  written  to  some  of  my  friends: 
and  that  is,  that  care  may  be  taken  to  se- 
cure our  daughters  by  law,  as  well  as  our 
deer;  and  that  some  honest  gentleman,  of 
a  public  spirit,  would  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  preserving  of 
the  female  game.   I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
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■  Milc-End-Grecn,  March  6,  1711-12. 

•Mr.  Spkctator, — Here  is  a  young 
man  walks  by  our  door  every  day  about  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  He  looks  up  at  my 
window,  as  if  to  see  me;  and  if  I  steal  to- 
wards it  to  peep  at  him,  he  turns  another 
way,  and  looks  frightened  at  finding  what 
he  was  looking  for.  The  air  is  very  cold; 
and  pray  let  him  know,  that  if  he  knocks  at 
the  door  he  will  be  carried  to  the  parlour 
fire,  and  I  will  come  down  soon  after,  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  break  his  mind. 

*  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
'  MARY  COMFIT. 

'If  I  observe  he  cannot  speak,  I'll  rife 
him  time  to  recover  himself,  and  ask  him 
1k)w  he  docs.'* 

'Dear  Sir, — I  beg  you  to  print  this 
without  delay,  and  by  the  first  opportunity 
give  us  the  natural  causes  of  longing  in  wo- 
men; or  put  me  out  of  fear  that  my  wife  will 
one  time  or  other  be  delivered  of  some- 
thing as  monstrous  as  any  thing  that  has 
yet  appeared  to  the  world ;  for  they  say  the 
child  is  to  bear  a  resemblance  of  what  was 
desired  by  the  mother.  1  have  been  mar- 
ried upwards  of  six  vears,  have  had  four 
children,  and  my  wife  is  now  big  with  the 
fifth.  The  expenses  she  has  put  me  to,  in 
procuring  what  she  has  longed  for  during 
her  pregnancy  with  them,  would  not  only 
have  handsomely  defrayed  the  charges  of 
the  month,  but  of  their  education  too:  her 
fancy  being  so  exorbitant  for  the  first  year 
or  two,  as  not  to  confine  itself  to  the  usual 
objects  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  but  run- 
ning out  after  equipages  and  furniture,  and 
the  like  extravagances.  To  trouble  you 
only  with  a  few  of  them:  when  she  was 
with  child  of  Tom,  my  eldest  son,  she 
came  home  one  day  just  fainting,  and  told 
me  she  had  been  visiting  a  relation,  whose 
husband  had  made  her  a  present  of  a  cha- 
riot and  a  stately  pair  of  horses;  and  that 
she  was  positive  she  could  not  breathe  a 
week  longer,  unless  she  took  the  air  in  the 
fellow  to  it  of  her  own  within  that  time. 
This  rather  than  lose  an  heir,  I  readily 
complied  with.  Then  the  furniture  of  bar 
best  room  must  be  instantly  changed,  or 
she  should  mark  the  child  with  some  of  the 
frightful  figures  in  the  old  fashioned  tapes- 
try. Well,  the  upholsterer  was  called,  and 
her  longing  saved  that  bout  When  she 
went  with  Molly  she  had  fixed  her  mind 
upon  a  new  set  of  plate,  and  as  much  china 
as  would  have  furnished  an  Indian  shop: 
these  also  I  cheerfully  granted,  for  fear  of 
being  father  to  an  Indian  pagod.  Hitherto 
I  found  her  demands  rose  upon  every  con- 
cession; and  had  she  gone  on,  I  had.  been 
mined:  but  by  good  fortune,  with  her  third, 
which  was  Peggy,  the  height  of  her  imagi- 
nation came  down  to  the  corner  of  a  venison 
pasty,  and  brought  her  once  even  upon  her 
Lnees  to  gnaw  off  the  ears  of  a  pig  from  the 
spit.  The  gratifications  of  her  palate  were 
easily  preferred  to  those  of  her  vanity ;  and 


sometimes  a  partridge,  or  a  quail,  or  a 
wheatear,  or  the  pestle  of  a  lark,  were 
cheerfully  purchased;  nay,  I  could  be  con- 
tented though  I  were  to  feed  her  with 
green  peas  in  April,  or  cherries  in  May. 
But  with  the  babe  she  now  goes,  she  is 
turned  girl  again,  and  fallen  to  eating  of 
chalk,  pretending  it  will  make  the  child's 
skin  white;  and  nothing  will  serve  her  but 
I  must  bear  her  company,  to  prevent  its 
having  a  shade  of  my  brown.  In  this,  how- 
ever, I  have  ventured  to  deny  hen  No 
longer  ago  than  yesterday,  as  we  were 
coming  to  town,  she  saw  a  parcel  of  crows 
so  heartily  at  breakfast  upon  a  piece  of 
horse-flesh,  that  she  had  an  invincible  de- 
sire to  partake  with  them,  and  (to  my  in- 
finite surprise)  begged  the  coachman  to  cut 
her  off  a  slice,  as  if  it  were  for  himself, 
which  the  fellow  did;  and  as  soon  as  she 
came  home,  she  fell  to  it  with  such  an  ap- 
petite, that  she  seemed  rather  to  devour 
than  cat  it  What  her  next  sally  will  be  I 
cannot  guess,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  my 
request  to  you  is;  that  if  there  be  any  way 
to  come  at  these  wild  unaccountable  rovings 
of  imagination  by  reason  and  argument, 
you  would  speedily  afford  us  your  assist- 
ance. This  exceeds  the  grievance  of  pin- 
money;  and  I  think  in  every  settlement 
there  ought  to  be  a  clause  inserted,  that  the 
father  should  be  answerable  for  the  long- 
ings of  his  daughter.  But  I  shall  impa- 
tiently expect  your  thoughts  in  this  matter; 
and  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
faithful  humble  servant  T.  B. 

'Let  me  know  whether  you  think  the 
next  child  will  love  horses  as  much  as 
Molly  does  china-ware. '  T. 
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 Major  re  rum  mihi  naacitur  ordo. 

Vtrg.  JEm.  vii.  43. 

A  larger  aceae  of  action  ia  diaplay'd.— Bnajtah 

We  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how 
the  evil  spirit  practised  upon  Eve  as  she 
lay  asleep,  in  order  to  inspire  her  with 
thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition. 
The  author,  who  shows  a  wonderful  art 
throughout  his  whole  poem,  in  preparing 
the  reader  for  the  several  occurrences  that 
arise  in  it,  founds,  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned circumstance,  the  first  part  of  the 
fifth  book.  Adam,  upon  his  awaking,  finds 
K\c  still  asleep,  with  an  unusual  discom- 
posure in  her  looks.  The  posture  in  which 
ne  regards  her  is  describee!  with  a  tender- 
ness not  to  be  expressed,  as  the  whisper 
with  which  he  awakens  her  is  the  softest 
that  ever  was  conveyed  to  a  lover's  ear. 

Hia  wonder  wat,  lo  And  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  treaaea  diacompoa'd,  and  glowing  check, 
Aa  through  unquiet  reat :  he  on  hia  aide 
Leaning  nalfraia'd,  with  lookaof  cordial  lova 
Munc  ovit  hiT  in.nuiMtrM.  nml  brbrld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  ailoep. 
Shut  forth  peculiar  grace*,  then,  with  voice 
Mild  aa  when  Zephyrua  on  Flora  breatbea. 
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Her  bind  soft  touching.  wtusper'd  thus  '  Awake, 

My  f a i r . •  - 1 .  my  expoun  d,  my  latest  found, 
Be avri't  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  tHighl  I 
Awake :  the  morning  shine*,  and  the  treah  Held 
Call*  u* ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  planta,  how  blown  the  citron  grove. 
What  drop*  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paint*  her  colour*,  how  the  bee 
Sit* on  th  •  Moom,  extracting  liquid  tweet.' 

Hucb  whispering  wak'd  lu  r.  but  with  Mtartled  eye 
On  \diiin,  whom  emlirnrin",  ilmi*  *li<-  sp:ik'' : 

'O  *onl.  in  whom  my  thousltfs  rind  all  repose, 
My  gtory,  my  perfection  !  glad  I  sec 
Thy  face,  and  morn  return  d  ■.' 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  Milton,  in 
the  conferences  between  Adam  and  Eve, 
had  his  eve  very  frequently  upon  the  book 
of  Cantirles,  in  which  there  is  a  noble  spirit 
of  eastern  poetry,  and  very  often  not  unlike 
w  hat  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who  is  ge- 
nerally placed  near  the  a^e  of  Solomon.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  but  the  poet  in 
the  preceding  speech  remembered  those 
two  passages  which  are  spoken  on  the  like 
occasion,  and  filled  with  the  same  pleasing 
images  of  nature. 

'  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me, 
Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come 
away!  for,  lo!  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone,-  the  flowers  appear  on 
the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  "the  turtle  is  heard 
in  our  land.  The  fig-tree  puttcth  forth  her 
green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender 
grapes  give  a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  love, 
my  fair  one,  ami  come  away ! 

•  Come,  my  beloved!  let  us  go  forth  into 
the  field,  let  us  get  up  earlv  to  the  vine- 
yards, let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish,  whe- 
ther the  tender  grapes  appear,  and  th< 
»x>megranates  bud  forth.' 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 

Where  tlie  sapient  king 
Held  dalliance  with  Ins  fair  Egyptian  *pou*e, 

shows  that  the  poet  had  this  delightful 
scene  in  his  mind. 

Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  high  conceits 
engendering  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the 
devil  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her.  Of 
this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where  she  fancies 
herself  awakened  by  Adam  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines: 

•  Why  slrep'xt  thou.  Eve  ?  Now  ia  the  pleasant  time. 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yielda 

To  the  night  wnrbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labour "d  song :  now  reigns 
Full-orb'd  tlie  moon,  anil  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  set*  off  the  face  of  thin?*.    In  vain. 
If  none  regard.   Ilcav'n  wake*  with  all  bis  eyes. 
Whom  to  behold  but  tliee,  nature's  desire, 
Tn  whose  sight  all  thins*  joy,  with  ravishment, 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gnse.' 

An  injudicious  poet  would  have  made 
Adam  talk  through  the  whole  work  in  such 
sentiments  as  these:  but  flattery  and  false- 
hood are  not  the  courtship  of  Milton's 
Adam,  and  could  not  be  heard  by  Eve  in 
her  state  of  innocence,  excepting  only  in  a 
dream  produced  on  purpose  to  taint  her 
imagination.  Other  vain  sentiments  of  the 
same  kind,  in  this  relation  of  her  dream, 
will  be  obvious  to  ever)'  reader.  Though 
the  catastrophe  of  the  poem  is  finely  pre- 


saged on  this  occasion,  the  particulars  of  it 
are  so  artfully  shadowed,  that  they  do  not 
anticipate  the  story  which  follows  in  the 
ninth  book.  I  shall  only  add,  that  though 
the  vision  itself  is  founded  upon  truth,  the 
circumstances  of  it  are  full  of  that  wildness 
and  inconsistency  which  arc  natural  to  a 
dream.  Adam,  conformable  to  his  stiperior 
character  for  wisdom,  instructs  and  com- 
forts Eve  upon  this  occasion: 

So  cheer'd  he  hi*  (air  *pmi*e,  nnd  she  was  cbeer'd. 

Hut  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 

Prom  either  eye.  and  wiped  1  iiem  w  ith  her  hair, 

Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood 
Each  in  th'  ir  rr\  >-t:il  Muic.\  h  ■.  ere  they  fell, 
Kiaa'd,  as  the  gTaci'»i»  Mgnsof  sweet  remorse 

And  pious  awe,  that  fcar'd  to  have  ofleaded. 

/  ' 

The  morning  hymn  is  written  in  imitation 

of  one  of  those  psalms  where,  in  the  over- 
flowings of  gratitude  and  praise,  the  psalm- 
ist calls  not  only  upon  the  angels,  but  upon 
tlie  most  conspicuous  partsofi the  inanimate 
creation,  to  join  with  nint  in  extolling  their 
common  Maker.  Invocations  of  this  na- 
ture fill  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of 
God's  works,  and  awaken  that  divine  en- 
thusiasm which  is  so  natural  to  devotion. 
But  il  this  culling  upon  the  dead  parts  of 
nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kina  of  wor- 
ship, it  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  suitable 
to  our  first  parents,  who  had  the  creation 
fresh  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen 
the  various  dispensations  of  Providence, 
nor  consequently  could  be  acquainted  with 
those  many  topics  of  praise  which  might 
afford  matter  to  the  devotions  of  their  pos- 
terity. I  need  not  remark  the  beautiful 
spirit  of  poetry  which  runs  through  this 
whole  hvmn,  n'T  the  holiness  of  that  reso- 
lution with  which  it  c  ncludcs. 

1 1  big  already  mentioned  those  speeches 
which  are  ned  I  i  the  persons  in  this 
poem,  I  pi  the  description  which 

the  poet  gives  of  Raphael.  H'rs  depar- 
ture from  th<-  thr  n  .  and  his  flight 
through  the  i  s,  is  finely  ima- 
gined. As  Milt  "ri  (  very  where  fills  his 
poem  with  rircumstanccs  that  are  marvel- 
lous and  I  ung,  he  describes  the  gate 
nf  heaven  as  framed  after  such  a  manner 
that  it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  approach 
of  the  angel  who  was  to  pass  through  it. 

 Till  at  the  gate 

Of  henv'n  arriv'd.  the  gate  self-onon'd  wade. 

On  pdden  Mltfrii  larmng.  a*,  by  work 
Divine,  the  sovereign  Architect  haJ  fram'd. 

The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded 
two  or  three  passages  in  the  18lh  Iliad,  as 
that  in  particular  where,  speaking  of  Vul- 
can, Homer  says  that  he  had  in  ale  twenty 
tripods  running  <u\  golden  wheels;  which, 
upon  occasion,  might  go  of  themselves  to 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and,  when  then 
was  no  more  use  for  them,  return  again 
after  the.  same  manner.  Scaliger  has  ral- 
lied Homer  very  severely  upon  this  point, 
as  M.  Dacier  has  endeavoured  to  defend  it. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  whether,  in 
this  particular  of  Homer,  the  marvellous 
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docs  not  lose  sight  of  the  probable.  As  the 
miraculous  workmanship  of  Milton's  gates 
is  not  so  extraordinary  as  this  of  the  tripods, 
so  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not  have  men- 
tioned it,  had  he  not  been  supported  in  it 
by  a  passage  in  the  Scripture  which  speaks 
of  wheels  in  heaven  that  had  life  in  them, 
and  moved  of  themselves,  or  stood  still,  in 
conformity  with  the  cherubims,  whom  they 
accompanied. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  this 
.circumstance  in  his  thoughts;  because  in 
the  following  book  he  describes  the  cha- 
riot of  the  Messiah  with  living  wheels,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  in  Ezekicl's  vision: 

 Forth  riii.h'd  with  whirlwind  sound 

The  chariot  of  patern»l  H  it  v. 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn. 
Itself  instinct  with  sj. ml.— — 

I  question  not  but  Bossu,  and  the  two 
Daciers,  who  are  for  vindicating  every- 
thing that  is  censured  in  Honur,  bv  some- 
thing parallel  in  holy  writ,  would  have 
been  very  well  pleased  had  thev  thought  of 
confrr nti'ng  Vulcan's  tripods  with  Ezekiel's 
wheels. 

Raphael's  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the 
figure  of  his  person,  is  represented  in  very 
lively  colours.  Several  of  the  French, 
Italian,  and  English  poets,  have  given  a 
loose  to  their  imaginations  in  the  description 
of  angels;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  so  finely  drawn,  and  so  con- 
formable to  the  notions  which  are  given  of 
them  in  Scripture,  as  this  in  Milton.  After 
having  set  him  forth  in  all  his  heavenly 
plumage,  and  represented  him  as  alighted 
upon  the  earth,  the  poet  concludes  his  de- 
scription with  a  circumstance  which  is  alto- 
gether new,  and  imagined  with  the  greatest 
strength  of  fancy. 

 Like  Main's  son  he  stood, 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  flH'd 
Tbr-  circuit  wide   '  t 

Raphael's  reception  of  the  guardian  an- 
gels his  passing  through  the  wilderness  of 
sweets,  his  distant  appearance  to  Adam, 
have  all  the  graces  that  poetry  is  capable 
of  bestowing.  The  author  afterwards  gives 
us  a  particular  description  of  Eve  in  her 
domestic  employments: 

So  savin*,  withdespate hful  looks  in  hnsto 
She  turns,  on  h'^pitnhU*  thought*  intent, 
What  choice  to  ch.mse  fordelicnrv  best, 
What  order,  so  rnntriv'd.  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  join  d,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change; 
Bestir*  her  theji.&c. 

Th  ough  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the 
same  book,,  the  subject  is  only  the  house- 
wifery of  our  first  parent,  it  is  setoff  with  so 
many  pleasing  images  and  strong  expres- 
sions, as  make  it  none  of  the  least  agreeable 
parts  in  this  divine  work. 

The  natural  majesty  of  Adam,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  submissive  behaviour  to 
the  superior  being  who  had  vouchsafed  to 
be  his  guest;  the  solemn  4  hail'  which  the 


with  the  figure  of  Eve  ministering  at  the 
table;  are  circumstances  which  deserve  to 
be  admired. 

Raphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  that 
character  of  a  sociable  spirit  with  which 
the  author  has  so  judiciously  introduced 
him.  He  had  received  instructions  to  con- 
verse with  Adam,  as  one  friend  converses 
with  another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  ene- 
my, who  was  contriving  his  destruction: 
accordingly,  he  is  represented  as  sitting 
down  at  table  with  Adam,  and  eating  of 
the  fruits  of  Paradise.  The  occasion  na- 
turally leads  him  to  his  discourse  on  the 
food  of  angels.  After  having  thiu  entered 
it  in  c<  nvi  :  --  tti  n  »  th  in:  n  u| »  n  more  in- 
different subjects,  he  warns  him  of  his  obe- 
dience, and  makes  a  natural  transition  to 
the  history  of  that  angel  who  was  employed 
in  the  circumvention  of  our  first  parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monsieur  Rossu's  method 
in  my  first  paper  on  Milton,  I  should  have 
dated  the  action  of  Paradise  l^ost  from  the 
beginning  of  Raphael's  speech  in  this  book, 
as  he  supposes  the  action  of  the  /Eneid  to 
begin  in  the  second  book  of  that  poem.  I 
could  allege  mnnv  reasons  for  my  drawing 
the  action  of  the  Ancid  rather  from  its  im- 
mediate beginning  in  the  first  b'>ok,  than 
from  its  remote  beginning  in  the  second; 
and  show  why  I  have  considered  the  sack- 
ing of  Troy  as  an  episode,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  word.  But  as 
this  would  be  a  dry  uncntcrtaining  piece 
of  criticism,  and  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
those  who  have  read  mv  first  paper,  I  shall 
not  enlarge  upon  it.  Whichsoever  of  the. 
notions  be  true,  the  unitv  of  Miltcn's  ac- 
tion is  preserved  according  to  either  of 
them;  whether  we  consider  the  fall  of  man 
in  Its  immediate  beginning,  as  proceeding 
from  the  resolutions  taken  in  the  infernal 
council,  or,  in  its  more  remote  beginning,  as 
proceeding  ftvm  the  first  revolt  of  the  an- 
gels in  heaven.  The  occasion  which  Mil- 
ton assigns  for  this  revolt,  as  it  is  founded 
on  hints  in  holy  writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of 
some  great  writers,  so  it  was  the  most  pro- 
per that  the  poet  could  have  made  use  of. 

The  revolt  in  heaven  is  described  with 
great  force  of  imagination,  and  a  fine  variety 
of  circumstances.  The  learned  reader 
cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  poet's  imi- 
tation of  Homer  in  the  last  of  the  following 
lines: 

At  length  into  the  limit*  oftlte  north 
They  came,  and  Sntan  took  his  rnynl  scat 
Hied  on  a  hill,  far  blaring,  as  a  mount 
Raia'd  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  tow'rs 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold, 
The  pnlnce  of  groat  Lucifer,  (so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted.)— 

Homer  mentions  persons  and  things, 
which,  he  tells  us,  in  the  language  of  the 
gods  arc  called  bv  different  names  from 
those  they  go  by  in  the  language  of  nu  n. 
Milton  has  imitated  him  with  his  tmial 
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he  has  likewise  the  authority  of  scripture 
to  justify  him.  The  part  of  Ahdicl,  who 
was  the  only  spirit  that  in  this  infinite  host 
of  angels  preserved  his  allegiance  to  his 
Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a  noble  moral  of  re- 
ligious singularity.  The  zeal  of  the  sera- 
phim breaks  forth  in  a  becoming  warmth 
of  sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the  cha- 
racter which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes 
that  generous  scorn  and  intrepidity  which 
attends  heroic  virtue.  The  author  doubt- 
less designed  it  as  a  pattern  to  those  who 
live  among  mankind  in  their  present  state 
of  degeneracy  and  corruption : 

Fo  «pake  the  aeraph  Abdiel.  faithful  found 

Among  lite  fa  it  blew,  faithful  only  he; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unnniv'd, 

l  ii.hakea,  unaedue'd  unterrtfy'd; 

Ilia  loyalty  he  kept,  hit  love,  hi*  zeal: 

N'or  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  awerve  (Vom  truth,  or  change  hia  eonatant  mind, 

'IHtougti  mngle.   From  araidat  tliem  forth  he  paaa'd. 

Long  way  thro'  hostile  acorn,  which  be  auatain'd 

Superior,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  aught ; 

And  with  retorted  arorn  hi*  back  he  turn'd 

Oa  thoae  proud  tow'ra  to  awift  deatruction  doom'd. 

^1 
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Nullum  mc  a  la  bore  reclinat  otium. 

H*  Epod.  rvftL  34. 

May  chaaea  night,  and  night  the  day, 

Hut  no  relief  to  me  convey.  Ditmemht. 


*  Mr.  Spf.ctator, — As  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  first  complaint  that  ever  was 
made  to  you  of  this  nature,  so  you  are  the 
first  person  I  ever  could  prevail  upon  my- 
self to  lay  it  before.   When  I  tell  you  I 
have  a  healthy,  vigorous  constitution,  a 
plentiful  estate,  no  inordinate  desires,  and 
am  married  to  a  virtuous  lovely  woman, 
who  neither  wants  wit  nor  good-nature,  and 
by  whom  I  have  a  numerous  offspring  to 
perpetuate  my  family,  you  will  naturally 
conclude  me  a  happy  man.   But  notwith- 
standing these  promising  appearances,  I 
aru  so  far  from  it,  that  the  prespect  of  being 
ruined  and  undone  by  a  sort  of  extrava- 
gance, which  of  late  years  is  in  a  less  de- 
gree crept  into  every  fashionable  family, 
deprives  me  of  all  the  comforts  of  mv  life, 
and  reuders  me  the  most  anxious,  misera- 
ble man  on  earth.   My  wife,  who  was  the 
only  child  and  darling  care  of  an  indulgent 
mother,  employed  her  early  years  in  learn- 
ing all  those  accomplishments  we  generally 
understand  bv  good  breeding  and  polite 
education.  She  sings,  dances,  plays  on  the 
lute,  and  harpsichord,  paints  prettily,  is  a 
perfect  mistress  of  the  French  tongue, 
and  has  made  a  considerable  progress  in 
Italian.  She  is  besides  excellently  skilled  in 
all  domestic  sciences,  as  preserving,  pick- 
ling, pastry,  making  wines  of  fruits  of  our 
own  growth,  embroidering,  and  needle- 
works of  every  kind.    Hitherto,  you  will 
be  apt  to  think,  there  is  very  little'cause  of 
complaint;  but  stipend  your  opinion  till  I 
have  further  explained  myself,  and  then,  1 


make  no  question,  you  will  come  over  to 
mine.   You  are  not  to  imagine  I  find  fawlt 
that  she  either  possesses  or  takes  delight  in 
the  exercises  of  those  qualifications  I  just 
now  mentioned;  it  is  the  immoderate  fond- 
ness she  has  to  them  that  I  lament,  and 
that  what  is  only  designed  for  the  innocent 
amusement  and  recreation  of  life  is  become1 
the  whole  business  and  study  of  hen.  The 
six  months  we  are  in  town,  (for  the  year  is 
equally  divided  between  that  and  the  coun- 
try,) from  almost  break  of  day  till  noon, 
the  whole  morning  is  laid  out  in  practising 
with  her  several  masters;  and  to  make  up 
the  losses  occasioned  by  her  absence  in 
summer,  every  day  in  the  week  their  at- 
tendance is  required;  and,  as  they  are  all 
people  eminent  in  their  professions,  their 
skill  and  time  must  be  recompensed  ac- 
cordingly.   So,  how  far  these  articles  ex- 
tend, i  leave  you  to  judge.    Limning,  one 
would  think,  is  no  expensive  diversion;  but, 
as  she  manages  the  matter,  it  is  a  very  con- 
siderable addition  to  her  disbursements; 
which  you  will  easily  believe,  when  you 
know  she  paints  fans  for  all  her  female 
acquaintance,  and  draws  all  her  relations* 
pictures,  in  miniature:  the  first  must  be 
mounted  by  nobody  but  Colmar,  and  the 
other  set  by  nobody  but  Charles  Mather* * 
What  follows  is  still  much  worse  than  the 
former;  for,  as  I  told  you,  she  is  a  great 
artist  at  her  needle,  it  is  incredible  what 
sums  she  expends  in  embroider)';  for,  be- 
sides what  is  appropriated  to  her  personal 
use  as  mantuas,  petticoats,  stomachers, 
handkerchiefs,  purses,  pin-cushions  and 
working  aprons,  she  keeps  four  French 
protestants  continually  employed  in  mak- 
ing divers  pieces  of  superfluous  furniture, 
as  quilts,  toilets,  hangings  for  closets,  beds, 
window-curtains,  easy  chairs,  and  tabou- 
rets: nor  have  I  any  hopes  of  ever  reclaim- 
ing her  from  this  extravagance,  while  she 
obstinately  persists  in  thinking  it  a  notable 
piece  of  got  cl  housewifery,  because  they 
are  made  at  home,  and  she  has  had  some 
share  in  the  performance.    There  would 
be  no  end  of  relating  to  you  the  particulars  of 
the  annual  charge,  in  furnishing  her  nori  - 
room  with  a  profusion  of  pickles  and  pre- 
serves; for  she  is  not  contented  with  ha\  ing 
every  thing,  unless  it  be  done  even'  wai 
in  which  she  consults  an  hereditary  book 
of  receipts:  for  her  female  ancestors  ha \  e 
been  always  famed  for  good  house- w if i 
one  of  whom  is  made  immortal  by  giving 
her  name  to  an  eye-water,  and  two  sorts  of 
puddings.  I  cannot  undertake  to  recites  all 
her  medicinal  preparations,  as  salves,  sere- 
cloths,  powders,  confects,  cordials  ratafi  . 
persico,  orange-flower,  and  cherry -brandv, 
together  with  innumerable  sorts  of  simple 
waters.   But  there  is  nothing  I  lay  so  much 
to  my  heart  as  that  detestable  rata!*  : 
counterfeit  wines,  which  derive  their  names 
from  the  fruits  herbs,  or  trees  of  whose 


*  A  well-known  toyman  in  Flect-atrwf  at  the  time 
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juices  they  arc  chiefly  compounded.  They 
are  loathsome  to  the"  taste,  and  pernicious 
to  the  health;  and  as  they  seldom  survive 
the  vear,  and  then  are  thrown  away,  under 
a  false  pretence  of  frugality,  I  may  affirm 
they  stand  me  in  more  than  if  I  entertained 
all  our  visitors  with  the  best  burgundy  and 
champaign.    Coffee,  chocolate,  and  green 
imperial,  peco,  and  bohea  teas,  seem  to  be 
trifles;  but  when  the  proper  appurtenances 
of  the  tea-table  arc  added,  they  swell  the 
account  higher  than  one  would  imagine.  I 
cannot  conclude  without  doing  her  justice 
in  one  article;  where  her  frugality  is  so  re- 
markable, I  must  not  deny  her  the  merit 
of  it;  and  that  is  in  relation  to  her  children, 
who  are  all  confined,  both  boys  and  girls, 
to  one  large  room  in  the  remotest  part  of 
the  house,  with  bolts  on  the  doors  and  bars 
to  the  windows,  under  the  care  and  tuition 
of  an  old  woman,  who  had  been  dry  nurse 
to  her  grandmother.  This  is  their  residence 
all  the  vear  round;  and  as  they  are  never 
allowed  to  appear,  she  prudently  thinks  it 
needless  to  be  at  any  expense  in  apparel  or 
learning.    Her  eldest  daughter  to  this  day 
would  have  neither  read  nor  wrote,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  butler,  who,  being  the 
son  of  a  country  attorney,  has  taught  her 
such  a  hand  as  is  generally  used  for  en- 
grossing bills  in  Chancery.    By  this  time  I 
have  sufficiently  tired  your  patience  with 
my  domestic  grievances;  which  I  hope  you 
will  agree  could  not  well  be  contained  in  a 
narrower  compass,  when  you  consider  what 
a  paradox  I  undertook  to  maintain  in  the 
beginning  of  my  epistle,  and  which  mani- 
festly appears  to  be  but  too  melancholy  a 
truth.    And  now  I  heartily  wish  the  rela- 
tion I  have  given  of  my  misfortunes  may 
be  of  use  and  benefit  to  the  public   By  the 
example  I  have  set  before  them,  the  truly 
virtuous  wives  may  learn  to  avoid  those 
errors  which  have  so  unhappily  misled 
mine,  and  which  are  visibly  these  three; 
First,  in  mistaking  the  proper  objects  of 
her  esteem,  and  fixing  her  affections  upon 
such  things  as  are  only  the  trappings  and 
decorations  of  her  sex:  Secondly,  in  not 
distinguishing  what  becomes  the  different 
stages  of  life.  And,  lastly,  the  abuse  and  cor- 
ruption of  some  excellent  qualities,  which, 
if  circumscribed  within  just  bounds,  would 
have  been  the  blessing  and  prosperity  of 
her  family;  but  by  a  vicious  extreme,  are 
like  to  be  the  bane  and  destruction  of  it.' 

T.f 
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Petron.  Jlrb. 

Delighted  with  unnflheted  plninnoKji. 

That  useful  part  of  learning  which  con- 
sists in  emendations  knowledge  of  different 

t  The  above  Paper  wai  vrry  early  aubstittited  for 
the  one  now  immediately  following,  which  latter  is 
bare  r>  printed  from  the  original  folio,  numbered,  aa  at 
■III1 
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readings,  and  the  like,  is  what  in  all  ages 
persons  extremely  wise  and  learned  have 
had  in  great  veneration.  For  this  reason  I 
cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  following  epistle, 
which  lets  us  into  the  true  author  of  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  part  of 
which  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  publish 
in  B  formerpaper.  I  must  confess  I  do  not 
naturally  affect  critical  learning;  but  find- 
ing myself  not  so  much  regarded  as  I  am 
apt  to  flatter  myself  I  may  deserve  from 
some  professed  patrons  of  learning,  I  could 
not  but  do  myself  the  justice  to  show  I  am 
not  a  stranger  to  such  erudition  as  thev 
smile  upon,  if  I  were  duly  encouraged. 
However,  this  is  only  to  let  the  world  see 
what  I  could  do:  and  shall  not  give  my 
reader  any  more  of  this  kind,  if  he  will  for- 
give the  ostentation  I  show  at  present 

•March  13,  1711-12.  % 

*  Sir, — Upon  reading  your  paper  of  yes- 
terday, I  took  the  pains  to  look  out  a  copy 
I  had  formerly  taken,  and  remembered  to 
be  vcrv  like  your  last  letter:  comparing 
them,  1  found  thev  were  the  very  same; 
and  have,  underwritten,  sent  you  that  part 
of  it  which  you  say  was  torn  off.  I  hope 
you  will  insert  it,  that  posterity  may  know 
it  was  Gabriel  Bullock  that  made  love  in 
that  natural  style  of  which  you  seem  to  be 
fond.  But  to  let  you  see  I  have  other  ma- 
nuscripts in  the  same  way,  I  have  sent  you 
inclosed  three  copies,  faithfully  taken  by 
my  own  hand  from  the  originals,  which 
were  wrote  by  a  Yorkshire  gentleman  of  a 
good  estate,  to  madam  Mar)',  and  an  uncle 
of  hers,  a  knight  very  well  known  by  the 
most  ancient  gentry  in  that  and  several 
other  counties  of  Great  Britain.  I  have 
exactly  followed  the  form  and  spelling.  I 
have  been  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bullock,  the  famous  comedian,  is  the 
descendant  of  this  Gabriel,  who  begot  Mr. 
William  Bullock's  great-grandfather,  on 
the  body  of  the  above-mentioned  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Ciark.  As  neither  Speed,  nor  Baker, 
nor  Seldcn,  take  notice  of  it,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  be  positive;  but  desire  that  the  letter 
may  be  reprinted,  and  what  is  here  re- 
covered may  be  in  Italics.  I  am,  sir,  your 
daily  reader.' 

'  To  her  I  very  much  rrsfiect,  Mr*.  Mar- 
garet Clark. 

1  LoVely,  and  oh  that  I  could  write  loving, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  I  prav  you  let  affec- 
tion excuse  presumption,  ftaving  been  so 
happy  as  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  your  sweet 
countenance  and  comely  body  sometimes 
when  I  had  occasion  to  buy  treacle  or  li- 

?uorish  ]>owder  at  the  apothecary's  shop, 
am  so  enamoured  with  you,  that  I  can  no 
more  keep  c  lose  my  flaming  desire  to  be- 
come your  sownnt.  And  I  am  the  more 
bold  now  to  write  to  your  sweet  self,  be- 
cause I  am  now  my  own  man,  and  may 
match  where  I  please;  for  my  father  is 
taken  away;  and  now  I  am  come  to  my 
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living,  which  is  ten  yard  land,  and  a  house; 
and  there  is  never  a  yard  land*  in  our  field 
but  is  as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a 
thief's  worth  a  halter;  and  all  mybrothers 
and  sisters  are  provided  for:  besides,  I  have 
good  household  stuff,  though  I  say  it,  both 
brass  and  pewter,  linens  and  woollens ; 
and  though  my  house  be  thatched,  vet  if 
you  and  I  match,  it  shall  go  hard  butl  will 
have  one  halt  of  it  slated.    If  you  shall 
think  well  of  this  motion,  I  will  wait  upon 
you  as  soon  as  my  new  clothes  are  made, 
and  hay-harvest  is  in.  I  could,  though  I  say- 
it,  have  good  matches  in  our  town;  but  my 
mother  (God's  /trace  be  with  her,)  charged 
me  ufion  her  death-bed  to  marry  a  gentle- 
woman, one  who  had  been  well  trained  ufi 
in  the  towing  and  cookery.    I  do  not  think 
but  that  if  you  and  I  can  agree  to  marry, 
and  lay  our  meant  together,  1  shall  be  made 
grand  jury-man  ere  two  or  three  yearn  come 
about,  ana  that  will  be  a  great  credit  to  us. 
If  I  could  have  got  a  messenger  for  six- 
pence, I  would  have  sent  one  on  fxurfxosc, 
and  some  trifle  or  other  for  a  token  of  my 
love;  but  I  hohe  there  is  nothing  lost  for 
that  neither.    So,  hofiing  you  will  take  this 
letter  in  good  fiart,  and  answer  it  with  what 
care  and  sfieed  you  can,  I  rest  and  remain, 
vours,  if  my  own,  , 

'Mr.  GABRIEL  BULLOCK, 
f  now  my  father  is  dead. 

•Swcpston,  Leicestershire. 

*  When  the  coal  carts  come,  I  shall  send 
oftener;  and  mav  come  in  one  of  them  my- 
self, 'f 

'For  sir  William  to  go  to  london  at  west- 
minster  remember  a  fxarlement. 

*Sir, — William,  i  hope  that  you  are 
well,  i  write  to  let  you  know  that  i  am  in 
troubel  about  a  lady  your  ncase;  and  i  do 
desire  that  you  wiU'bc  my  friend:  for  when 
i  did  com  to  see  her  at  your  hall,  i  was 
mightv  Abuescd  i  would  fain  a  see  you  at 
topecllff,  and  thay  would  not  let  me  go 
to  you;  but  i  desire  that  you  will  be  our 
friends,  for  it  is  no  dishonour  neither  for  you 
nor  she,  for  God  did  make  us  all.  i  wish 
that  i  might  see  you,  for  thay  say  that  you 
are  a  good  man;  and  many  doth  woundcr 
at  it,  but  madam  norton  is  abuescd  and 
ceated  two  i  believe,  i  might  a  had  many 
■  lady,  but  i  con  have  none  but  her  with  a 
good  consons  for  there  is  a  God  that  know 
our  hearts,  if  you  and  madam  norton  will 
come  to  York,  then'  i  shill  meet  you  if  God 
be  willing  and  if  you  be  pleased,  so  be  not 
angterie  till  you  know  the  trutes  of  things. 

'I  give  my  to  me  lady 
and  to  Mr.  Aysenby, 
and  to  madam  norton, 
March  the  19th.  1706.' 


•  George  Nelson. 


*** tm  mm  oHinitr*  *i.  in  now  94,  and  in  other*  30 
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4  Thia  is  for  madam  mary  norton  dkforth 
Lady  she  went  to  York. 

1  Madam  Mary.  Deare  loving  sweet  lady, 
i  hope  you  are  well.  Do  not  go  to  london, 
for  tney  will  put  you  in  the  nunnery;  and 
heed  not  Mrs.  Lucy  what  she  saith  to  you, 
for  she  will  ly  ana  ceat  you.  go  from  to 
another  place,  and  we  will  gate  wed  so  with 
speed,  mind  what  i  write  to  you,  for  if 
they  gate  you  to  london  they  will  keep  you 
there;  ana  so  let  us  gate  wed,  and  we  will 
both  go.  so  if  you  go  to  london,  you  racing 
yourself,  so  heed  not  what  none  of  them 
saith  to  you  let  us  gate  wed,  and  we  shall 
lie  to  gader  any  time,  i  will  do  any  thing 
for  you  to  my  poore.  i  hope  the  devil  will 
faile  them  all,  for  a  hellish  company  there 
be.  from  there  cursed  trick  and  mischiefus 
ways  good  lord  bless  and  deliver  both  you 
and  mc. 

*  I  think  to  be  at  York  the  24  day.' 

'  Thit  is  for  madam  mary  norton  to  go  to 
london  for  a  lady  that  belongs  to  dishforth. 

*  Madam  Man-,  i  hope  you  are  well,  i  am 
soary-  that  you  went  away  from  York,  deare 
loving  sweet  lady,  i  writ  to  let  you  know 
that  l  do  remain  faithful! ;  and  if  can  let 
me  know  where  i  can  meet  you,  i  will  wed 
you,  and  i  will  do  any  thing  to  my  poor; 
for  you  arc  a  good  woman,  and  will  be  a 
loving  misteris.  i  am  in  trouble  for  you,  so 
if  you  will  come  to  york  i  will  wed  you.  so 
with  speed  come,  and  i  will  have  none  but 
you.  so,  sweet  love,  heed  not  what  to  say 
to  me,  and  with  speed  come;  heed  not 
what  none  of  them  say  to  you;  your  Maid 
makes  vou  believe  ougnt- 

*  So  deare  love  think  of  Mr.  george  Nill- 
son  with  speed;  i  sent  2  or  3  letters  before. 

'  I  gave  misteris  elcock  some  nots,  and 
thay  put  me  in  pnison  all  the  night  for  me 
pains,  and  non  new  whear  I  was,  and  i  dkl 
gat  cold. 

'  But  it  is  for  mrs.  Lucy  to  go  a  good  way 
from  home,  for  in  york  and  round  about  she 
is  known;  to  writ  any  more  her  deeds,  the 
same  will  tell  her  soul  is  black  witrrm,  her 
corkis  stinks  of  hell.    March  19th,  1706,  *% 


No.  329.]  Tuesday,  March  18,  1711-12. 

Ire  tamen  ratal,  Vumo  qua  devenil  et  Anms. 

Ar.  Ep.  \  i  Lib.  1.  97. 

With  Anrus,  and  with  N'ama,  kinetof  Romr. 
Wo  must  descend  into  the  silent  tomb. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told 

me  t'other  night,  that  he  had  been  read- 
ing my  paper  upon  Westminster-abbey,  in 
which,  says  he,  there  are  a  great  many  in- 
genious fancies.    He  told  mc  at  the  same 

t  In  the  orif  inal  fnlio  edition  of  the  Spectator.  Un 
following  letter  is  added  to  No.  330;  it  it  (riven  here  mm 
evidently  relating  to  this  paper,  which,  as  already  ob- 
«»rv*«l  ws«  «itporem»d  soon  after  iu  first  pubtieaikm. 

See  338.* 

'Starch  IS.  171 1-1*. 
'  Ma.  8eitrT»Tna,— The  ostentation  you  showed  re* 
lord  ay  [March  17)  would  bare  teen  pardonable,  bad 
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time,  that  he  observed  I  had  promised  an- 
other paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  go  and  see  them  with  me, 
not  having  visited  them  since  he  had  read 
history.  I  could  not  imagine  how  this  came 
into  the  knight's  head,  till  I  recollected 
that  he  had  oeen  very  busy  all  lost  sum- 
mer upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has 
ouotea  several  times  in  his  disputes  with 
Sir  Andrew  Frecport  since  his  last  Bribing 
to  town.  Accordingly  I  promised  to  call 
upon  him  the  next  morning,  that  we  might 
go  together  to  the  abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  his  butter*! 
hands,  who  always  shaves  him.  He  was  no 
sooner  dressed,  than  he  called  for  a  glass 
of  the  widow  Trubv's  water,  which  he 
told  me  he  always  drank  before  he  went 
abroad.  He  recommended  tome  a  dram  of 
it  at  the  same  time,  with  so  much  hearti- 
ness, that  I  could  not  forbear  drinking  it. 
As  soon  as  I  had  got  it  down,  I  found  it 
very  unpalatable;  upon  which  the  knight, 
observing  that  I  had  made  several  wry 
faces,  told  me  that  he  knew  I  should  not 
like  it  at  first,  but  that  it  was  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone  or 
grave  1. 

I  could  have  wished  indeed  that  he  had 
acquainted  me  with  the  virtues  of  it  sooxcr; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  complain,  and  I  knew 
what  he  had  done  was  out  of  good  will.  Sir 
Roger  told  me  further,  that  he  looked  upon 
it  to  be  verv  good  for  a  man  whilst  he  staid 
in  town,  to  "keep  off  infection,  and  that  he 
got  together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  first 
news  of  the  sickness  being  at  Dantzick: 
when  of  a  sudden  turning  short  to  one  of  his 
servants,  who  stood  behind  him,  he  bid 
him  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care  it 
was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  the  discourse  upon 
Mrs.  Truby's  water,  telling  me  that  the 
widow  Truby  was  one  who  did  more  good 
than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries  in  the 
country;  that  she  distilled  every  poppy 
that  jjrew  within  five  miles  of  her;  that 
she  distributed  her  water  gratis  among  all 
sorts  of  people:  to  which  the  knight  added 
that  she  had  a  very  great  jointure,  and  that 
the  whole  country  would  fain  have  it  a 
match  between  him  and  her;  'and  truly,' 
says  Sir  Roger,  •  if  I  had  not  been  engaged, 
perhaps  I  could  not  have  done  better.' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's 
telling  him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon 
our  going  to  it,  after  having  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  wheels,  he  asked  the  coachman 
if  his  axle-tree  was  good:  upon  the  fellow's 
telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 
turned  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an 


you  provided  better  for  the  two  extremities  of  your 
paper,  and  placed  in  the  one  the  letter  R.  in  Lbe  other, 
A*£*rM  f  uid  mfdiUM  mug  a  rum  tt  tettu  in  iiiii. 

A  word  to  the  wise  1  am  your  most  humble  servant. 

T.  TRASH. 

According  to  the  emendation  of  the  above  correspon- 
dent, the  reader  la  desired,  in  the  paper  of  the  to 
read  R  for  TV 


honest  man,  and  went  in  without  further 

ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger 
popping  out  his  head,  called  the  coachman 
down  from  his  box,  and,  upon  presenting 
himself  aj  the  window,  asked  him  if  he 
smoked.  As  I  was  considering  what  this 
would  end  in,  he  bid  him  stop  oy  the  wav 
at  any  good  tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll 
of  their  best  Virginia.  Nothing  material 
happened  in  the  remaining  part  of  our 
journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west 
end  of  the  abbey. 

As  we  went  up  thebody  of  the  church,  the 
knight  pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of 
the  new  monuments,  and  cried  out,  '  A 
brave  man,  I  warrant  him!'  Passing  after- 
wards by  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  he  flung 
his  hand  that  way,  and  cried,  "Sir  Cloudes- 
ly Shovel!  a  very  gallant  man.'  As  we 
stood  before  Busby's  tomb,  the  knight  ut- 
tered himself  again  after  the  same  manner: 
'  Dr.  Busby:  a  great  man:  he  whipped  my 
grandfather;  a  very  great  man,  I  should 
nave  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been 
a  blockhead:  a  very'  great  man!* 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into 
the  little  chapel  on  the' right  hand.  Sir 
Roger,  planting  himself  at  our  historian's 
elbow,  was  very  attentive  to  even'  thing 
he  said,  particularly  to  the  account  he  gave 
us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off  the  king  of 
Morocco's  head.  Among  several  other 
figures,  he  was  verv*  well  pleased  to  sec  the 
statesman  Cecil  upon  his  knees;  and  con- 
cluding them  all  to  be  great  men,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  figure  which  represents  that 
martyr  to  good  housewifery  who  died  by 
the  prick  of  n  needle.  Upon  our  interpre- 
ter's telling  us  that  she  was  a  maid  of  ho- 
nour to  queen  Elizabeth,  the  knight  was 
very  inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family; 
and,  after  having  regarded  her  finger  for 
some  time,  '  I  wonder,'  says  he,  *  that  Sir 
Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing  of  her  in 
his  Chronicle.' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coro- 
nation chairs,  where  my  old  friend,  after 
having  heard  that  the  stone  underneath  the 
most  ancient  of  them,  which  was  brought 
from  Scotland,  was  called  Jacob's  pillar, 
sat  himself  down  in  the  chair,  and,  looking 
like  the  figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked 
our  interpreter,  what  authority  they  had  to 
say  that  Jacob  had  ever  been  in  Scotland  ? 
The  fellow  instead  of  returning  him  an  :ui- 
swer,  told  him,  that  he  hoped  his  honour 
would  pay  his  forfeit  I  could  observe  Sir 
Roger  a  little  ruffled  upon  being  thus  tre- 
panned; but  our  guide  not  insisting  upon 
his  demand,  the  knight  soon  recovered  his 
good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 
that  if  Will  Wimble  were  with  us  and  saw 
those  two  chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but  he 
would  get  a  tobacco  stopper  out  of  one  or 
t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his 
hand  upon  Edward  the  Third's  sword, 
and,  leaning  upon  the  pummel  of  it,  gave 
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os  the  whole  history  of  the  Black  Prince; 
concluding,  that,  in  Sir  Richard  Baker's 
opinion,  Edward  the  Third  was  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
English  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's tomb:  upon  which  Sir^loger  ac- 
quainted us,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
touched  for  the  evil:  and  afterwards  Hcnrv 
the  Fourth's;  upon  which  he  shook  hfs 
head,  and  told  us  there  was  fine  reading 
in  the  casualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monu- 
ment where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our 
English  kings  without  a  head;  and  upon 
giving  us  to  know,  that  the  head,  which 
was  of  beaten  silver,  had  been  stolen  away 
several  years  since :  « Some  Whig,  I'll  war- 
rant you,'  says  Sir  Roger;  'you  ought  to 
lock  up  your  kings  better;  thev  will  carry 
off  the  body  too,  if  you  don't  take  care.' 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
and  queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  knight  great 
opportunities  of  shining,  and  of  doing  justice 
to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  who,  as  our  knight 
observed  with  some  surprise,  had  a  great 
many  kings  in  him,  whose  monuments  he 
had  not  seen  in  the  abbey. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be 
pleased  to  see  the  knight  show  such  an  ho- 
nest passion  for  the  glory  of  his  country,  and 
such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of 
my  good  old  friend,  which  flows  out  towards 
every  one  he  converses  with,  made  him  very 
kind  to  our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  an  extraordinary  man:  for  which 
reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
telling  him,  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk -buildings, 
and  talk  over  these  matters  with  him  more 
at  leisure.  L. 



No.  330.]  Wednesday,  March  19, 1711-12. 

Maxima  debctur  poena  reverenUa  

Jtn.  bat.  xiv.  47. 

To  y nut h  the  | rcateat  reverence  »  due. 

The  following  letters,  written  by  two 
rery  considerate  correspondents,  both  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  are  very  good  argu- 
ments ot  the  necessity  of  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  many  incidents  which  affect 
the  education  of  youth. 

'Sir — I  have  long  expected  that,  in  the 
course  of  your  observations  upon  the  several 
parts  of  human  life,  you  would  one  time  or 
other  fall  upon  a  subject,  which,  since  you 
have  not,  I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend 
to  you.  What  I  mean  is,  the  patronage  of 
young  modest  men  to  such  as  are  able  to 
countenance  and  introduce  them  into  the 
world.  For  want  of  such  assistances  a  youth 
of  merit  languishes  in  obscurity  or  poverty 
when  his  circumstances  are  low,  and  runs 
Into  riot  and  excess  when  his  fortunes  are 


plentiful.  I  cannot  make  myself  better  un- 
derstood, than  by  sending  you  a  history  of 
myself,  which  I  shall  desire  you  to  insert  in 
your  paper,  it  being  the  only  way  I  have  of 
expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  highest  ob- 
ligations imaginable. 

*  I  am  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  the  city  of 
London,  who,  by  many  losses,  was  reduced 
from  a  very  luxuriant  trade  and  credit  to 
very  narrow  circumstances,  in  comparison 
to  that  of  his  former  abundance.  This  took 
away  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  all  manner 
of  attention  to  a  fortune  which  he  now 
thought  desperate;  insomuch  that  he  died 
without  a  will,  having  before  buried  my 
mother,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  misfor- 
tunes.   I  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  I 
lost  my  father;  and  an  estate  of  200/.  a  year 
came  into  my  possession,  without  friend  or 
guardian  to  instruct  me  in  the  management 
or  enjoyment  of  it.    The  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  was  (though  I  wanted  no 
director,  and  soon  had  fellows  who  found 
me  out  for  a  smart  young  gentleman,  and 
led  me  into  all  the  debaucheries  of  which  I 
was  capable,)  that  my  companions  and  I 
could  not  well  be  supplied  without  running 
in  debt,  which  I  did  very  frankly,  till  I  was 
arrested,  and  conveyed,  with  a  guard  strong 
enough  for  the  most  desperate  assassin,  to  a 
bailiff's  house,  where  1  lay  four  days,  sur- 
rounded with  very  merry,  but  not  very 
agreeable  company.    As  soon  as  I  had  ex- 
tricated mvself  from  that  shameful  confine- 
ment, I  reflected  upon  it  with  so  much  hor- 
ror, that  I  deserted  all  my  old  acquaintance, 
and  took  chambers  in  an  inn  of  court,  with 
a  resolution  to  study  the  law  with  all  pus** 
ble  application.  1  trifled  away  a  whole  year 
in  looking  over  a  thousand  intricacies,  with- 
out a  friend  to  apply  to  in  any  case  of  doubt; 
so  that  I  only  lived  there  among  men,  as  little 
children  are  sent  to  school  before  they  are 
capable  of  improvement,  only  to  be  out  of 
harm's  way.    In  the  midst  of  this  state  of 
suspense,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  my- 
self, I  was  sought  for  by  a  relation  of  mine, 
who,  upon  observing  a  good  inclination  in 
me,  used  me  with  great  familiarity,  and  car- 
ried me  to  his  seat  in  the  country.    When  I 
came  there,  he  introduced  me  to  all  the 
good  company  in  the  county;  and  the  great 
obligation  I  have  to  him  for  this  kind  notice, 
and  residence  with  him  ever  since,  has  made 
so  strong  an  impression  upon  me,  that  he  has 
an  authority  ot  a  father  over  me,  founded 
upon  the  love  of  a  brother.    I  have  a  good 
study  of  books,  a  good  stable  of  horses, 
always  at  my  command;  and  though  I  am 
not  now  quite  eighteen  years  of  age,  familiar 
converse  on  his  part,  and  a  strong  inclination 
to  exert  mvself  on  mine,  have  had  an  effect 
upon  me  thnt  makes  me  acceptable  wher- 
ever I  go.    Thus,  Mr.  Spectator,  by  this 
gentleman's  favour  and  patronage,  it  is  my 
own  fault  if  I  am  not  wiser  and  richer  every 
day  I  live.    I  speak  this,  as  well  by  sub- 
scribing the  initial  letters  of  my  name  to 
thank  him,  as  to  incite  others  to  an  imitation 
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of  his  virtue.  It  would  be  a  worthy  work 
to  show  what  great  charities  are  to  be  done 
without  expense,  and  how  many  noble  ac- 
tions are  lost,  out  of  inadvertency,  in  persons 
capable  of  performing  them,  if  they  were 
put  in  mind  of  it  If  a  gentleman  of  figure 
in  a  county  would  make  his  family  a  pattern 
of  sobriety,  good  sense,  and  breeding,  and 
would  kindly  endeavour  to  influence  the  edu- 
cation and  growing  prospect  of  the  younger 
gentry  about  him,  I  am  apt  to  believe  it 
would  save  him  a  great  deal  of  stale  beer  on 
a  public  occasion,  and  render  him  the  leader 
of  his  county  from  their  gratitude  to  him, 
instead  of  being  a  slave  to  their  riots  and 
tumults  in  order  to  be  made  their  representa- 
tive. The  same  thing  might  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  have  made  any  progress 
in  any  parts  of  knowledge,  or  arrived  at  any 
degree  in  a  profession  Others  may  gain 
preferments  and  fortunes  from  their  patrons; 
but  I  have,  I  hope,  received  from  mine  good 
habits  and  virtues.  I  repeat  to  you,  sir,  my 
request  to  print  this,  in  return  for  all  the 
evu  a  helpless  orphan  shall  ever  escape, 
and  all  the  good  he  shall  receive  in  this  life; 
both  which  ars  wholly  owing  to  this  gentle- 
man's favour  to,  sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, S.  P.' 

'Mr.  Spectator — I  am  a  lad  of  about 
fourteen.  I  find  a  mighty  pleasure  in  learn- 
ing. I  have  been  at  the  Latin  school  four 
years.  I  don't  know  I  ever  played  truant, 
or  neglected  any  task  my  master  set  me  in 
my  liie.  I  think  on  what  I  read  in  the  school 
as' I  go  home  at  noon  and  night,  and  so  in- 
tently, that  I  have  often  gone  half  a  mile  out 
of  my  way,  not  minding  whither  I  went. 
Our  maid  tells  me  she  often  hears  me  talk 
Latin  in  my  sleep,  and  I  dream  two  or  three 
nights  in  a  week  I  am  reading  Juvenal  and 
Homer.  My  master  seems  as  well  pleased 
with  my  performances  as  any  boy's  in  the 
same  class.  I  think,  if  I  know  my  own 
mind,  I  would  choose  rather  to  be  a  scholar 
than  a  prince  without  learning.  I  have  a 
very  good,  affectionate  father;  but  though  j 
very  rich,  yet  so  mighty  near,  that  he  thinks 
much  of  the  charges  of  my  education.  He 
often  tells  me  he  believes  my  schooling  will 
ruin  him;  that  I  cost  him  God  knows  what, 
in  books.  I  tremble  to  tell  him  I  want  one. 
I  am  forced  to  keep  my  pocket-money,  and 
lay  it  out  for  a  book  now  and  then,  that  he  | 
don't  know  of.  He  has  ordered  my  master 
to  buy  no  more  books  for  me,  but  says  he 
will  buy  them  himself.  I  asked  him  for 
Horace  t'other  day,  and  he  told  me  in  a  j 
passion  he  did  not  believe  I  was  fit  for  it,  j 
out  only  my  master  had  a  mind  to  make  | 
him  think  I  had  got  a  great  way  in  my  learn- 
ing. I  am  sometimes  a  month  behind  other 
boys  in  getting  the  books  my  master  gives 
orders  for.  All  the  boys  in  the  school,  but 
I,  have  the  classic  authors  in  tuum  Delphini, 
gilt  and  lettered  on  the  back.  My  father  is 
often  reckoning  up  how  long  I  have  been  at 
school,  and  tells  me  he  fears  I  do  little  good. 


My  father's  carriage  so  discourages  me,  that 
he  makes  me  grow  dull  and  melancholy. 
My  master  wonders  what  is  the  matter  with 
with  me;  I  am  afraid  to  tell  him;  for  he  is 
a  man  that  loves  to  encourage  learning,  and 
would  be  apt  to  chide  my  father,  and,  not 
knowing  his  temper,  may  make  him  worse. 
Sir,  if  you  have  any  love  for  learning,  I  beg 
you  would  give  me  some  instructions  in  this 
case,  and  persuade  parents  to  encourage 
their  children  when  they  find  them  diligent 
and  desirous  of  learning.  I  have  heard  some 
parents  say,  they  would  do  any  thing  for 
their  children,  if  they  would  but  mind  their 
1  ea  rning :  I  would  be  glad  to  be  in  their  place. 
Dear  sir,  pardon  my  boldness.  If  you  will 
but  consider  and  pity  my  case,  I  will  pray 
for  your  prosperity  as  long  as  I  live.  Your 
humble  servant, 

4  JAMES  DISCIPULUS. 
•  London,  March  2,  1711.*  T. 

= 
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 —  Stolid  a  in  pre  -bet  (ibi  veUere  barbnm. 

Pert.  Sat.  ii.  2a 

Holdi  out  his  foolish  beard  for  thee  to  pluck. 

When  I  was  last  with  my  friend  Sir 
Roger  in  Westminster-abbey,  I  observed 
that  he  stood  longer  than  ordinary  before 
the  bust  of  a  venerable  old  man.  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  guess  the  reason  of  it;  when,  after 
some  time,  he  pointed  to  the  figure,  and  ask- 
ed me  if  I  did  not  think  that  our  forefathers, 
looked  much  wiser  in  their  beards  than  we 
do  without  them?  4  For  my  part,'  says  he, 
*  when  I  am  walking  in  my  gallery  in  the 
country,  and  see  my  ancestors,  who  many  of 
them  died  before  "they  were  of  my  age,  I 
cannot  forbear  regarding  them  as  so  many 
old  patriarchs,  and  at  the  same  time,  look- 
ing upon  myself  as  an  idle  smock-faced 
young  fellow.  I  love  to  see  your  Abrahams, 
your  Isaacs,  and  your  Jacobs,  as  we  have 
them  in  old  pieces  of  tapestry,  with  beards 
below  their  girdles,  that  cover  half  the 
hangings,'  The  knight  added,  4 if  I  would 
recommend  beards  in  one  of  my  papers,  and 
endeavour  to  restore  human  faces  to  their 
ancient  dignity,  that,  upon  a  month's  warn- 
ing he  would  undertake  to  lead  up  the 
fashion  himself  in  a  pair  of  whiskers.' 

I  smiled  at  my  fnend's  fancy;  but,  after 
we  parted,  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on 
the  metamorphosis  our  faces  have  undergone 
in  this  particular. 

The  oeard,  conformable  to  the  notion  of 
my  friend  Sir  Roger,  was  for  many  ages 
looked  upon  as  the  type  of  wisdom.  Lucian 
more  than  once  rallies  the  philosophers  of 
his  time,  who  endeavoured  to  rival  one  an- 
other in  beards;  and  represents  a  learned 
man  who  stood  for  a  professorship  in  philo- 
sophy, as  unqualified  for  it  by  the  shortness 
of  his  beard. 

JElian,  in  his  account  of  Zoilus,  the  pre- 
tended critic,  who  wrote  against  Homer  and 
Plato,  and  thought  himself  wiser  than  all 
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vrho  had  gone  before  him,  tells  us  that  this 
Zoilus  had  a  very  long  beard  that  hung  down 
upon  his  breast,  but  no  hair  upon  his  head, 
which  he  always  kept  close  shaved,  regard- 
ing, it  seems,  the  hairs  of  his  head  as  so 
many  suckers,  which  if  they  had  been  suf- 
fered to  grow,  might  have  drawn  away  the 
nourishment  from  his  chin,  and  by  that 
means  have  starved  his  beard. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  that  one  of  the 
popes  refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's 
works,  which  were  presented  to  him,  be- 


tinct  treatise,  which  I  keep  by  me  in  manu- 
script, upon  the  mustache. 

It  my  friend  Sir  Roger's  project  of  intro- 
ducing beards  should  take  effect,  I  fear  the 
luxury  of  the  present  age  would  make  it  a 
very  expensive  fashion.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  the  beaux  would  soon  provide  them- 
selves with  false  ones  of  the  lightest  colours 
and  the  most  immoderate  lengths.  A  fair 
beard  of  the  tapestry  size,  which  Sir  Rf 
seems  to  approve,  could  not  conn 
twenty  guineas.    The  famous  golden  beard 
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cause  the  saint,  in  his  effigies  before  the  of  /Esculapius  would  hardly  be  more  valua- 


book,  was  drawn  without  a  beard. 

We  see  by  these  instances  what  homage 
the  world  has  formerly  paid  to  beards;  and 
that  a  barber  was  not  then  allowed  to  make 
those  depredations  on  the  faces  of  the  learn- 
ed, which  have  been  permitted  him  of  late 
years. 

Accordingly  several  wise  nations  have 
been  so  extremely  jealous  of  the  least  ruffle 
offered  to  their  beards,  that  they  seem  to 
have  fixed  the  po'mt  of  honour  principally 
in  that  part.  The  Spaniards  were  wonder- 
fully tender  in  this  particular.  Don  Que- 
vedo,  in  his  third  vision  on  the  last  judgment, 
has  carried  the  humour  very  far,  when  he 
tells  us  that  one  of  his  vainglorious  country- 
men, after  having  received  sentence,  was 
taken  into  custody  by  a  couple  of  evil  spirits; 
but  that  his  guides  happening  to  disorder  his 
mustaches,  they  were  forced  to  recompose 
them  with  a  pair  of  curling-irons,  before 
they  could  get  nim  to  file  off. 

It  we  look  into  the  history  of  our  own  na 
tion,  we  shall  find  that  the  beard  flourished 
in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  but  was  very  much 
discouraged  under  the  Norman  line.  It  shot 
out,  however,  from  time  to  time,  in  several 
reigns  under  different  shapes.  The  last  ef- 
fort it  made  seems  to  have  been  in  queen 
Mary's  days,  as  the  curious  reader  may  find 
if  he  pleases  to  peruse  the  figures  of  Cardinal 
Pole  and  Bishop  Gardiner:  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  may  be  questioned,  if 
zeal  against  popery  has  not  induced  our  pro- 
testant  painters  to  extend  the  beards  of  these 
two  persecutors  beyond  their  natural  dimen- 
sions* in  order  to  make  them  appear  the 
more  terrible. 

I  find  but  few  beards  worth  taking  notice 
of  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  first 

During  the  civil  wars  there  appeared  one, 
which  makes  too  great  a  figure  in  story  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence:  I  mean  that  of  the 
redoubted  Hudibras,  an  account  of  which 
Butler  has  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the 
following  lines: 

'Hit  tawny  beard  wai  th'  equal  grace 
Both  of  Inn  wisdom  and  liin  face; 
In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
A  attdden  riew  it  would  befuile ; 
The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey, 
The  nether  orange  mixt  with  grey.* 

The  whisker  continued  for  some  time 
among  us  after  the  expiration  of  beards;  but 
this  is  a  subject  which  I  shall  not  here  enter 
having  discussed  it  at  large  in  a  " 


ble  than  one  made  in  the  extravagance  of 
the  fashion. 

Besides,  we  are  not  certain  that  the  ladies 
would  not  come  into  the  mode,  when  they 
take  the  air  on  horseback.  They  already 
appear  in  hats  and  feathers,  coats  and  pen- 
wigs;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  mav  not 
suppose  that  they  wotdd  have  their  riding- 
beards  on  the  same  occasion. 

N.  B.  I  may  give  the  moral  of  this  dis- 
course in  another  paper.  X. 


Na  332.]   Friday,  March  21, 1712, 

Minn*  aptua  acutia 


1  Dear  Short  Face, — In  your 
tion  of  Wednesday  last,  you  have 
some  account  of  that  worthy 
brutes  the  Mohocks,  wherein  you  have  _ 
ticularly  specified  the  ingenious  perform 
ances  of  the  lion- tippers,  the  dancing-mas- 
ters, and  the  tumblers;  but  as  you  acknow- 
ledged you  had  not  then  a  perfect  history  of 
the  whole  club,  you  might  very  easily  omit 
one  of  the  most  notable  species  of  it,  the 
sweaters,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  sort  of 
dancing-masters  too.  It  is,  it  seems,  the 
custom  for  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  of  these 
well-disposed  savages,  as  soon  as  they  have 
enclosed  the  person  upon  whom  they  design 
the  favour  of  a  sweat,  to  whip  out  their 
swords,  and  holding  them  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  they  describe  a  sort  of  magic  circle 
round  about  him  with  the  points.  As  soon 
as  this  piece  of  conjuration  is  performed, 
and  the  patient  without  doubt  already  be- 
ginning to  wax  warm,  to  forward  the  opera- 
tion, that  member  of  the  circle  towards 
whom  he  is  so  rude  as  to  turn  his  back  first, 
runs  his  sword  directly  into  that  part  of  the 
patient  whereon  school-boys  are  punished; 
and  as  it  is  very  natural  to  imagine  this  will 
soon  make  him  tack  about  to  some  other 
point,  every  gentleman  does  himself  the 
same  justice  as  often  as  he  receives  the  af- 
front After  this  jig  has  gone  two  or  three 
times  round,  and  the  patient  is  thought  to 
have  sweat  sufficiently,  he  is  very  hand- 
somely rubbed  down  by  some  attendants, 
who  carry  with  them  instruments  for  that 

Furpose,  and  so  discharged.  This  relation 
had  from  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
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been  under  this  discipline.  He  tells  mc  he 
had  the  honour  to  dance  before  the  emperor 
himself,  not  without  the  applause  and  ac- 
clamations both  of  his  imperial  majesty  and 
the  whole  ring;  though  I  dare  say,  nc'itlu  r 
L  nor  any  of  his  acquaintance,  ever  dreamt 
he  would  have  merited  any  reputation  by 
his  activity. 

•  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  was 
very  near  being  qualified  to  have  given 
you  a  faithful  and  painful  account  of  this 
walking  bagnio,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  myself. 
Going  the  other  night  along  Fleet-street, 
and  having,  out  of  curiosity,  just  entered 
into  discourse  with  a  wandering  female  who 
was  travelling  the  same  way,  a  couple  of 
fellows  advanced  towards  us,  drew  their 
swords,  and  cried  out  to  each  other,  "  A 
sweat!  a  sweat!"    Whereon,  suspecting 
they  were  some  of  the  ring-leaders  of  the 
bagnio,  I  also  drew  my  sword,  and  demand- 
ed a  parley;  but  finding  none  would  be 
granted  mc,  and  perceiving  others  behind 
them  filing  off  with  great  diligence  to  take 
me  in  flank,  I  began  to  sweat  for  fear  of  be- 
ing forced  to  it:  but  very  luckily  betaking 
myself  to  a  pair  of  heels,  which  I  had  good 
reason  to  believe  would  do  me  justice,  I  in- 
stantly got  possession  of  a  very  snug  corner 
in  a  neighbouring  alley  that  lay  in  my  rear; 
which  post  I  maintained  for  above  half  an 
hour  with  great  firmness  and  resolution, 
though  not  letting  this  success  so  far  over- 
come me  as  to  make  me  unmindful  of  the 
circumspection  that  was  necessary  to  be 
observed  upon  my  advancing  again  towards 
the  street;  by  which  prudence  and  good 
management  I  made  a  handsome  and  or- 
derly retreat,  having  suffered  no  other 
damage  in  this  action  than  the  loss  of  my 
baggage,  and  the  dislocation  of  one  of  my 
shoe  heels,  which  last  I  am  just  now  inform- 
ed is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  These 
sweaters,  by  what  I  can  learn  from  my  friend, 
and  by  as  near  a  view  as  I  was  able  to  take 
of  them  myself,  seem  to  me  to  have  at  pre- 
sent but  a  rude  kind  of  discipline  among 
them.    It  is  probable,  if  you  would  take  a 
little  pains  with  them,  they  might  be  brought 
into  better  order.  But  I'll  leave  this  to  your 
own  discretion;  and  will  only  add,  that  if 
you  think  it  worth  while  to  insert  this  by 
way  of  caution  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to 
preserve  their  skins  whole  from  this  sort  of 
cupping,  and  tell  them  at  the  same  time  the 
hazard  of  treating  with  night-walkers,  you 
will  perhaps  oblige  others,  as  well  as  your 
very  humble  servant, 

*  JACK  LIGHTFOOT. 

*  P.  S.  My  friend  will  have  mc  acquaint 
you,  that  though  he  would  not  willingly  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  that  extraordinary 
strokesman  Mr.  Sprightly,  yet  it  is  his  real 
opinion,  that  some  of  those  fellows  who  are 
employed  as  rubbers  to  this  new-fashioned 
bagnio,  have  struck  as  bold  strokes  as  ever 
he  did  in  his  life. 

'I  had  sent  this  four-and-twenty  hours 
sooner,  if  1  had  not  had  the  misfortune  of 


n 

being  in  a  great  doubt  about  the  orthogra- 
phy of  the  word  bagnio.  I  consulted  seve- 
ral dictionaries,  but  found  no  relief :  at  last 
having  recourse  both  to  the  bagnio  in  New- 
gate street,  and  to  that  in  Chancery-lane, 
and  finding  the  original  manuscript's  upon 
the  sign-posts  of  each  to  agree  literally  with 
my  own  spelling,  I  returned  home  full  of 
satisfaction  in  order  to  despatch  this  epistle.' 

'Mr.  Spectator — As  you  have  taken 
most  of  the  circumstances  of  human  life  into 
your  consideration,  we  the  underwritten 
thought  it  not  improper  for  us  also  to  re-  1 
present  to  you  our  condition.  We  are  three 
ladies  who  live  in  the  country,  and  the 
greatest  improvement  we  make  is  by  read- 
ing. We  have  taken  a  small  journal  of  our 
lives,  and  find  it  extremely  opposite  to  your 
last  Tuesday's  speculation.  AVe  rise  by 
seven,  and  pass  the  beginning  of  each  day 
in  devotion,  and  looking  into  those  affairs 
that  fall  within  the  occurrences  of  a  retired 
life;  in  the  afternoon  we  sometimes  enjoy 
the  good  company  of  some  friend  or  neigh- 
bour, or  else  work  or  read:  at  night  we  re- 
tire to  our  chambers,  and  take  leave  of  each 
other  for  the  whole  night  at  ten  o'clock.  We 
take  particular  care  never  to  be  sick  of  a 
Sunday.  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  all  very  good 
maids,  but  ambitious  of  characters  which 
we  think  more  laudable,  that  of  being  very 
good  wives.  If  any  of  your  correspondents 
inquire  for  a  spouse  for  an  honest  country 
gentleman,  whose  estate  is  not  dipped,  and 
wants  a  wife  that  can  save  half  his  revenue, 
and  vet  make  a  better  figure  than  any  of  his 
neighbours  of  the  same  estate,  with  finer 
bred  women,  you  shall  have  further  notice 
from,  sir,  your  courteous  readers, 

'MARTHA  BUSTE, 
•DEBORAH  THRIFTY, 
T.  'ALICE  EARLY.' 
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 vocal  in  certamina  dire*. — »T*y. 

He  call*  embattled  deitiea  to  arms. 

We  arc  now  entering  upon  the  sixth  book 
of  Paradise  Lost,  in  which  the  poet  de- 
scribe! the  battle  of  the  angels;  having 
raised  his  reader's  expectation,  and  pre- 
pared him  for  it  by  several  passages  in  the 
preceding  books.  I  omitted  quoting  these 
passages  in  my  observations  on  the  former 
hooks,  having  purposely  reserved  them  for 
the  opening  of  this,  the  subject  of  which 
gave  occasion  to  them.  The  author's  ima- 
gination was  so  inflamed  with  this  great 
scene  of  action,  that  wherever  he  speaks  of 
it,  he  rises,  if  possible.above  himself.  Thus, 
where  he  mentions  Satan  in  the  beginning 
of  his  poem, 

 Him  the  almighty  Power 

Hurl'd  hradlonjr  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  iky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottom  lew  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  Are, 
Who  dun*  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arm*. 
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We  have  likewise  several  noble  hints  of  it 
m  the  infernal  conference: 

'O  prince!  O  chief  of  many  throned  powert. 
That  led  the  etnhattled  seraphim  to  war, 
Too  well  I  aee  and  me  the  dire  event. 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lout  us  heav'n  ;  and  all  thin  mighty  host 
In  borri hie dett ruction  laid  t him  low. 
But  aee !  the  anrry  victor  hn*  recall'd 
Hit  minister*  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 
Back  to  the  eaten  of  heav'n.   The  sulphurous  hail 
Shot  after  ua  in  atona,  o'erblown.  hath  laid 
Tlte  tjery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  heav'n  received  us  falling  ;  and  the  thunder, 
Wini'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhapa  ba«  spent  hi*  abafta,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

There  are  several  other  very  sublime 
images  on  the  same  subject  in  the  first  book, 
as  also  in  the  second: 

'What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck 
With  heav'n's  afllictinjr  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  tosheltcr  ua  ;  thi«  h«MI  then  seem'd 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds  * 

In  short,  the  poet  never  mentions  any 
thing  of  this  battle,  but  in  such  images  of 
greatness  and  terror  as  are  suitable  to  the 
subject  Among  several  others  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  that  passage  where  the 
Power,  who  is  described  as  presiding  over 
the  chaos,  speaks  in  the  second  book : 

Thnsfatan  .  and  him  thun  the  Anarch  old. 
With  fault'rinr  speech  and  visage  incompoa'd, 
Answer'd ;  "  I  know  thee,  atranger.  who  thou  art, 
That  mifhtv  leadinc  angel,  who  of  late 
Made  head  against  heav'n's  King,  though  overthrown 
I  saw  and  heard  :  for  such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout. 
Confusion  worae  confounded;  and  heaven's  g ate* 
Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 
Pursuing  ■  

It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention, 
and  strength  of  imagination,  to  fill  this  bat- 
tle with  such  circumstances  as  should  raise 
and  astonish  the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  at 
the  same  time  an  exactness  of  judgment,  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  might  appear  light 
or  trivial.    Those  who  look  into  Homer 
are  surprised  to  find  his  battles  still  rising 
one  above  another,  and  improving  in  horror 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad.  Milton's  fight 
of  angels  is  wrought  tip  with  the  same  beau- 
ty. It  is  ushered  in  with  such  signs  of  wrath 
as  are  suitable  to  Omnipotence  incensed. 
The  first  engagement  is  carried  on  under  a 
cope  of  fire,  occasioned  by  the  flights  of  in- 
numerable burning  darts  and  arrows  which 
are  discharged  from  either  host.    The  se- 
cond onset  is  still  more  terrible,  as  it  is  filled 
with  those  artificial  thunders,  which  seem 
to  make  the  victory  doubtful,  and  produce 
a  kind  of  consternation  even  in  the  good  an- 
gels. This  Is  followed  by  the  tearing  up  of 
mountains  and  promontories;  till  in  the  last 
place  Messiah  comes  forth  in  the  fulness  of 
majesty  and  terror.    The  pomp  of  his  ap- 
pearance, amidst  the  roarings  of  his  thun- 
ders, the  flashes  of  his  lightnings,  and  the 
noise  of  his  chariot  wheels,  is  describe* 
with  the  utmost  flights  of  human  imagina- 
tion. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last 


days'  engagement,  which  does  not  appear 
natural,  ana  agreeable  enough  to  the  ideas 
most  readers  would  conceive  of  a  fight  be- 
tween two  armies  of  angels. 

The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to 
startle  an  imagination  which  has  not  been 
raised  and  qualified  for  such  a  description 
In  the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of 
Homer  in  particular.    It  was  certainly  a 
verv  bold  thought  in  our  author,  to  ascribe 
the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels. 
But  as  such  a  pernicious  invention  may  be 
well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  such 
authors,  so  it  enters  very  properly  into  the 
thoughts  of  that  being,  who  is  all  along  de- 
scribed as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his 
Maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only  instru- 
ments he  could  have  made  use  of  to  imitate 
those  thunders,  that  in  all  poetry,  both  sa- 
cred and  profane,  are  represented  as  the 
arms  of  the  Almighty.  The  tearing  up  the 
hills  was  not  altogether  so  daring  a  thought 
as  the  former.    We  arc,  in  some  measure, 
prepared  for  such  an  incident  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  giants'  war,  which  we  meet 
with  among  the  ancient  poets.    What  still 
made  this  circumstance  the  more  proper 
for  the  poet's  use,  is  the  opinion  ot  many 
learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  the  giants' 
war,  which  makes  as  great  a  noise  in  an- 
tiquity, and  gave  birth  to  the  sublimest 
description  in  Hesiod's  works,  was  an  alle- 
gory founded  upon  this  verv  tradition  of  a 
fight  between  the  good  and  had  angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider with  what  judgment  Milton,  in  this 
narration,  has  avoided  every  thing  that  is 
mean  and  trivial  in  the  description  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  poets;  and  at  the  same 
time  improved  even'  great  hint  which  he 
met  with  in  their  works  upon  this  subject. 
Homer,  in  that  passage  which  Longinus  has 
celebrated  for  its  sublimcness,  and  which 
Virgil  and  Ovid  have  copied  after  him,  tells 
us,  that  the  giants  threw  Ossa  upon  Olym- 
pus, and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.    He  adds  an 
epithet  to  Pelion  ("«r.,*.u..)  which  very 
much  swells  the  idea,  by  bringing  up  to  the 
reader's  imagination  all  the  woods  that  grew 
upon  it.  There  is  further  a  greater  beauty 
in  his  singling  out  by  names  these  three  re- 
markable mountains  so  well  known  to  the 
Greeks.    This  last  is  such  a  beauty,  as  the 
scene  of  Milton's  war  could  not  possibly 
furnish  him  with.    Claudian,  in  his  frag- 
ment upon  the  giants'  war,  has  given  full 
scope  to  that  wildness  of  imagination  which 
was  natural  to  him.    He  tells  us  that  the 
giants  tore  up  whole  islands  bv  the  roots, 
and  threw  them  at  the  gods.  He  describes 
one  of  them  in  particular  taking  up  Lcrnnos 
in  his  arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the  skies 
with  all  Vulcan's  shop  in  the  midst  of  it 
Another  tears  up  mount  Ida,  with  the  river 
Enipeus,  which  ran  down  the  sides  of  it ; 
but  the  poet,  not  content  to  describe  hint 
with  this  mountain  upon  his  shoulders,  tells 
us  that  the  river  flowed  down  his  back  a* 
I  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.    It  is  visible 
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to  every  judicious  reader,  that  such  ideas 
savour  more  of  the  burlesque  than  of  the 
sublime.  They  proceed  from  a  wanton- 
ness of  imagination,  and  rather  divert  the 
mind  than  astonish  it.  Milton  has  taken 
ever)'  thing  that  is  sublime  in  these-  se' 
passages,  and  composes  out  of  them  the  fol- 
lowing great  intake : 

From  their  foundation*  loos'nine  to  and  fro. 
They  piock'd  the  wan*)  hill*,  with  all  their  load, 
Rork«.  m  aler*.  wood*,  aud  by  the  shaggy  top* 
1'pliUing  bore  them  in  their  hand*. 

We  have  the  full  majesty  of  I  lomer  in  this 
short  description,  improved  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  Claudian,  without  its  puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  the 
fallen  angels  seeing  the  promontories  hang- 
ing over  their  heads  in  such  a  dreadful 
manner,  with  the  other  numberless  beau- 
ties in  this  book,  which  are  so  conspicuous, 
that  they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  ordinary  reader. 

There  are  indeed  so  many  wonderful 
strokes  of  poetry  in  this  book',  and  such  a 
variety  of  sublime  ideas,  that  it  w  ould  ha\  e 
been  impossible  to  have  given  them  a  place 
within  the  bounds  of  this  paper.  Besides 
that  I  find  it  in  a  great  measure  done  to  my 
hand  at  the  end  of  my  lord  Rosconnu<  n\ 
Essay  on  Translated  Poetry.  I  shall  re  fe  r 
my  reader  thither  for  some  of  the  master- 
strokes of  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
though  at  the  same  time  there  are  many 
others  which  that  noble  author  has  not 
taken  notice  o£ 

Milton,  notwithstanding  the  sublime  ge- 
nius he  was  master  of,  has  in  this  book 
drawn  to  his  assistance  all  the  helps  he 
could  meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets. 
The  sword  of  Michael,  which  makes  bo 
great  a  havoc  among  the  bad  angels,  was 
given  liim,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armoury 
of  God: 

— ■  But  the  a  word 

Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  G«>tl 
Waa  g iv'n  him.  temp»r'd  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edre   it  met 
The  aword  of  Fatan,  with  atoep  force  10  unite 
Descending,  and  in  hajf  cut  •beer—  

This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil, 
■wherein  the  poet  tells  us,  that  the  sword  of 
/Eneas,  which  was  given  him  by  a  deity, 
broke  into  pieces  the  sword  of  Tumus, 
which  came  from  a  mortal  forge.  As  the 
moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  so  by  the  way 
we  may  observe,  that  the  bestowing  on  a 
man  who  is  favoured  by  heaven  such  an 
allegorical  weapon  is  very  conformable  to 
the  old  eastern  way  of  thinking.  Not  only 
Homer  has  made  use  of  it,  but  we  find  the 
Jewish  hero  in  the  hook  of  Maccabees,  who 
had  fought  the  battles  of  the  chosen  people 
with  so  much  glory  and  success,  receiving 
in  his  dream  a  sword  from  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  The  following  passage, 
wherein  Satan  is  described  as  wounded 
bv  the  sword  of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  of 
Homer: 

The  rridina  aword  with  discontinuous  wound 
Pass  d  through  him ,  but  th' ethereal  substance  clos'd, 


Not  long  di visible;  and  from  the  gash  , . 

A  stream  of  neetarous  humour  issuing  flow'* 
Pnn«nine.  i»uru  as  celestial  i.| arils  may  bleed) 
And  nil  hia  armour  stain  il  

Homer  tells  us  in  the  same  manner,  that 
upon  Diomede's  wounding  the  gods,  there 
flowed  from  the  wound  an  ichor,  or  pure 
kind  of  blood,  which  was  not  bred  from 
mortal  viands;  and  that  though  the  pain  was 
exquisitely  great,  the  wound  soon  closed  up 
and  healed  m  those  beings  who  arc  vested 
with  immortality. 

I  question  not'but  Milton,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  his  furious  Moloch  flying  from  the 
battle,  and  bellowing  with  the  wound  he 
had  received,  had  his  eye  on  Mars  in  the 
Iliad;  who,  upon  his  being  wounded,  is  re- 
presented as  retiring  out  of  the  fight,  and 
making  an  outcry  louder  than  that  of  a 
whole  army  when  it  begins  the  charge. 
Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
who  were  engaged  in  a  general  battle,  w  nv 
terrified  on  each  side  with  the  bellowing  of 
this  wounded  deity.  The  reader  will  easily 
observe  how  Milton  has  kept  all  the  horror 
of  this  image  without  running  into  the  ridi- 
cule of  it: 


ip4ssaajf  *^s]  iiuitV — »-  •  - 

 Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 

An. I  hiiIi  ii<  r<  >•  rmipm  piere'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king!  who  him  defr'd. 
And  in  !,n  rh.irmi  w  i,  ,  |«  to  drag  him' bound 
Thr.-ati  ii  .1.  n.»r  from  Hi"  II            of  heav'n 
Refraiu'd  hia  tongue  blnaphemous :  but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  ■  !»*-  wai*t  w  itli  rhuttrr'd  arms 
And  uncouth  jwiiu,  fled  bellowing  '• — 

Milton  has  likewise  raised  his  description 
in  this  book  with  many  images  taken  out  of 
the  poetical  parts  of  scripture.  The  Mes- 
siah s  chariot,  as  I  have  before  taken  notice, 
is  formed  upon  a  vision  of  Ezckiel,  who,  us 
Grotjua  observes,  has  m  rv  much  in  him  of 
Homer's  spirit  in  the  poetical  parts  of  his 
prophecy. 

The  following  lines,  in  that  glorious  com- 
mission which  is  ftiven  the  Messiah  to  ex- 
tirpate the  host  of  rebel  angels,  is  drawn 
from  a  sublime  passage  in  the  psalms: 

0©  then,  thou  mightieat.  in  thy  Father's  might! 
Aacend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  whetds 
That  take  heav'n'a  bnain ;  bring  forth  all  my  war, 
My  bow,  my  thunder,  my  nlmifhty  arm* 
Gird  on,  and  sword  on  thy  puissant  thigh. 

The  reader  will  easily  discover  many 
other  strokes  of  the  same  nature. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had 
heated  his  imagination  with  the  fight  of  the 
gods  in  Homer,  before  he  entered  into  this 
engagement  of  the  angels,  i  lomer  there 
gives  us  a  scene  of  men,  heroes,  gods, 
mixed  together  in  battle.  Mars  animates 
the  contending  armies,  and  lifts  tip  his  voice 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  heard  distinctly 
amidst  all  the  shouts  and  confusion  of  the 
fight.  Jupiter  at  the  sum-  time  thunders 
over  their  heads;  while  Neptune  raises 
such  a  tempe.st,  that  ^he  whole  field  of 
battle,  and  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
shake  about  them.  The  poet  tells,  that 
Pluto  himself,  whose  habitation  was  in  tht 
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very  centre  of  the  earth,  was  so  affrighted 
at  the  shock,  that  he  leapt  from  his  tlfrotte. 
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Homer  afterwards  describes  Vulcan  as  pour 
ing  down  a  storm  of  fire*  upon  the  river 
Xanthus,  and  Minerva  as  throwing  a  rock 
at  Mars;  who,  lie  tells  us,  covered  seven 
acres  in  his  fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle 
of  the  gods  even'  thing  that  is  great  and 
terrible  in  nature,  Milton  has  hlk-tl  his  fii;ht 
of  good  and  bad  angels  with  all  the  hkc  cir- 
cumstances of  horror.  The  shout  of  armies, 
the  rattling  of  brazen  chariots,  the  hurling 
of  rocks  and  mountains,  the  earthquake, 
tin-  fire,  the  thunder,  are  all  of  them  ear 
ploved  to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagination, 
and  give  him  a  suitable  idea  of  so  great  an 
action.  With  what  art  has  the  poet  repre- 
sented the  whole  body  of  the  earth  trem- 
bling, even  before  it  was  created! 

All  heav'n  resounded ;  nnd  hud  earth  bem  then, 
All  earth  had  to  ita  centre  ihnok  

In  how  sublime  and  just  a  manner  does 
he  afterwards  describe  the  whole  heaven 
shaking  under  the  wheels  of  the  Messiah's 
chariot,  with  that  exception  to  the  throne 
of  God! 


Under  hit)  burning  wheel* 


The  steadfast  empyrean  xhonk  throughout, 
All  bat  the  throne  itself  of  God  

Notwithstanding  the  Mi.-s-.iah  appeals 
rlothed  with  so  much  terror  and  maj 
the  t>oct  has  still  found  means  to  make  his 
readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him  beyond 
what  he  himself  is  able  to  describe: 

\-  \  (mil  Ins  strencth  he  put  not  forth,  hut  check'd 
Ilia  thunder  in  mid  volley  ;  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  nut  of  heaven. 

In  a  word,  Milton's  genius,  which  was  so 
great  in  itself,  and  so  strengthened  by  all 
the  helps  of  learning,  appears  in  this  book 
every  way  equal  to  his  subject,  which  was 
the  most  sublime  that  could  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  a  poet.  As  he  knew  all  the  arts 
of  affecting  the  mind,  he  has  given  it  cer- 
tain resting-places  and  opportunities  of  re- 
covering itself  from  time  to  time;  several 
speeches,  reflections,  similitudes,  and  the 
like  reliefs,  being  interspersed  to  diversify 
his  narration,  and  ease  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  L. 
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im  es*e  Rnseium.  diii«tiqtie  nun  tain  eu 
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You  would  hnve  each  of  <i«  he  a  kind  of  Socciua  in  hi* 
way  ;  and  ynu  hare  Mid,  thru  fastidious  men  are  not  so 
much  pleased  with  what  is  right,  as  disgusted  at  what 
ia  Wrong. 

It  is  very  natural  to  take  for  our  whole 
lives  a  light  impression  of  a  thing,  which  at 
first  fell  into  contempt  with  us  for  want  of 
consideration.  The  real  use  of  a  certain 
qualification  (which  the  wiser  part  of  man- 
kind look  upon  as  at  the  best  an  indifferent 
thing,  and  generally  a  frivolous  circum- 


stance) shows  the  111  consequence  of  such 
prr]>osseBsions.    What  I  mean  is  the  art, 
skill,  accomplishment,  or  whatever  you  will 
call  it,  of  dancing.    I  knew  a  gentleman  of 
great  abilities,  who  bewailed  the  want  of 
this  part  of  his  education  to  the  end  of  a 
very  honourable  life.    He  observed  that 
there  was  not  occasion  for  the  common  use 
of  great  talents;  that  they  are  but  seldom  in 
demand;  and  that  these  very  great  talents 
were  often  rendered  useless  to  a  man  for 
want  of  small  attainments.    A  good  mien 
(a  becoming  motion,  gesture,  and  aspect) 
is  natural  to  some  men;  but  even  these 
would  be  highly  more  graceful  in  their  car- 
riage, if  what  they  do  from  the  force  of  na- 
ture were  confirmed  and  heightened  from 
the  force  of  reason.  To  one  who  has  not  at  all 
considered  it,  to  mention  the  force  of  reason 
on  such  a  subject  will  appear  fantastical; 
but  when  you  have  a  little  attended  to  it.  an 
assembly  of  men  will  have  quite  another 
view;  and  they  will  tell  you,  it  is  evident 
from  plain  and  infallible  rules,  why  this 
man,  with  those  beautiful  features,  and  a 
well-fashioned  person,  is  not  so  agreeable  as 
he  who  sits  bv  him  without  any  of  those  ad- 
vantages. Wnen  we  read,  we  do  it  without 
any  exerted  act  of  memory  that  presents 
the  shape  of  the  letters;  but' habit  makes  us 
do  it  mechanically,  without  staying,  like 
children,  to  recollect  and  join  those  letters. 
A  man  who  has  not  had  me  regard  of  his 
jesturc  in  any  part  of  his  education,  will 
md  himself  unable  to  act  with  freedom  be- 
nre  new  company,  as  a  child  that  is  but  now 
learning  would  be  to  read  without  hesitation. 
It  is  for  the  advancement  of  the  pleasure 
we  receive  in  being  agreeable  to  each  other 
in  ordinary  life,  that  one  would  wish  dancing 
were  generally  understood,  as  conducive,  as 
it  really  is,  to  a  proper  deportment  in  mat- 
ters that  appear  the  most  remote  from  it. 
A  man  of  learning  and  sense  is  distinguished 
from  others  as  he  is  such,  though  he  never 
runs  upon  points  too  difficult  for  the  rest  of 
the  world;  in  like  manner  the  reaching  out 
of  the  arm,  .and  the  most  ordinary  motion, 
discovers  whether  a  man  ever  learnt  to 
know  what  is  the  true  harmony  and  compo- 
sure of  his  limbs  and  countenance.  Who- 
ever has  seen  Booth  in  the  character  of 
Pyrrhus,  march  to  his  throne  to  receive 
Orestes,  is  convinced  that  majestic  and  great 
conceptions  are  expressed  in  the  very  step; 
j  but,  perhaps,  though  no  other  man  could 
perform  that  incident  as  well  as  he  does,  he 
himself  would  doit  with  a  yet  greater  eleva- 
tion were  he  a  dancer.  This  is  so  dangerous  a 
subject  to  treat  with  gravity,  that  I  shall  not 
at  present  enter  into  it  any  further:  but  the 
author  of  the  following  letter  has  treated  it 
in  the  essay  he  speaks  of  in  such  a  manner, 
that  I  am  beholden  to  him  for  a  resolution, 
that  I  will  never  hereafter  think  meanly  of 
any  thing,  till  I  have  heard  what  they  who 
have  another  opinion  of  it  have  to  say  in  its 
defence. 
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*  Mr.  Spectator — Since  there  are  scarce 
any  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  have  not 


been  recommended  to  the  world  by  the  pens 
of  some  of  the  professors,  masters,  or  lovers 
of  tlvem,  whereby  the  usefulness,  excel- 
lence, and  benefit  arising  from  them,  both  as 
to  the  speculative  anil  practical  part,  have 
been  made  public,  to  the  great  advantage 
and  improveme  nt  of  such  aits  and  sciences; 
why  should  dancing,  an  art  celebrated  by 
the  ancients  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner, 
be  totally  neglected  by  the  moderns,  and 
left  destitute  of  any  pen  to  recommend  its 
various  excclleircies  and  substantial  merit  to 
mankind.'1 

4  The  low  ebb  to  which  dancing  is  now 
fallen,  is  altogether  owing  to  this  silence. 
The  art  is  esteemed  only  as  an  amusing 
trifle;  it  lies  altogether  uncultivated,  and  is 
unhappily  fallen  under  the  imputation  <>1  il- 
literate and  mechanic  As  Terence,  in  one 
of  his  prologues,  complains  of  the  rope- 
dancers  drawing  all  the  spectators  from  his 
play,  so  we  may  well  say,  that  capering  and 
tumbling  is  now  preferred  to,  and  supplies 
the  place  of,  just  and  regular  dancing  en  our 
theatres.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
high  time  that  some  one  should  come  to  its 
assistance,  and  relieve  it  from  the  many 
gross  ami  growing  errors  that  have  crept  into 
it,  and  overcast  its  real  beauties;  and  to  set 
dancing  in  its  true  light,  would  show  the 
usefulness  and  elegance  of  it,  with  the  plea- 
sure and  instruction  produced  from  it;  and 
also  lay  down  some  fundamental  roles,  that 
might  so  tend  to  the  improvement  of  its  pro- 
fessors, and  information  of  the  spectators, 
that  the  first  might  be  the  better  enabled  to 
perform,  and  the  latter  rendered  more  ca- 
pable of  judging  what  is  (if  there  be  any 
thing)  valuable  in  this  art. 

*  Toencourage,  therefore,  some  ingenious 
pen  capable  of  so  generous  an  undertaking, 
and  in  some  measure  to  relieve  dancing  from 
the  disadvantages  it  at  present  lies  under,  I, 
who  teach  to  dance,*  have  attempted  ■ 
small  treatise  as  an  Essay  towards  a  History 
of  Dancing:  in  which  I  have  inquired  into 
its  antiquity,  origin,  and  use,  and  shown 
what  esteem  the  ancients  had  for  it,  I  have 
likewise  considered  the  nature  and  ])crfec- 
tion  of  all  its  several  parts,  and  how  benefi- 
cial and  delightful  it  is,  both  as  a  qualifica- 
tion and  an  exercise;  and  endeavoured  to 
answer  all  objections  that  have  been  mali- 
ciously raised  against  it.  I  have  proceeded 
to  give  an  account  of  the  particular  dances 
of  the  CJreeksand  Romans,  whether  rail* 
vi'.us,  warlike,  or  civil:  and  taken  particu- 
lar notice  of  that  part  of  dancing  relating  to 
the  ancient  stage,  in  which  the  pantomimes 
had  so  great  a  share.  Nor  have  I  been 
wanting  in  giving  an  historical  account  of 
some  particular  masters  excellent  in  that 
surprising  art;  after  which  1  have  advanced 


•  An  Rmrt  toward*  if*-  llimory  of  Dancing,  ttc 
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some  observations  on  modern  dancing,  both 
as  to  the  stage,  and  that  part  of  it  so  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  the  qualification  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies;  and  have  concluded  with 
some  short  remarks  on  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  character  by  which  dances  arc 
writ  down,  and  communicated  to  one  mas- 
ter from  another.    If  some  great  genius  af- 
ter this  would  arise,  and  advance  this  art  to 
that  perfection  it  seems  capable  of  receiving, 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  it?  F 
if  we  consider  the  origin  of  arts  and  sciences, 
we  shall  find  that  some  of  them  took  rise 
from  l>cginnings  so  mean  and  unpromising, 
that  it  is  very  wonderful  to  think  that  ever 
such  surprising  structures  should  have  been 
raised  upon  such  ordinary  foundations.  But 
what  cannot  a  great  genius  effect?  Who 
would  have  thought  that  the  clangorous 
noise  of  smiths'  hammers  should  have  given 
the  first  rise  to  music?   Yet  Macrobius  in 
his  second  book  relates,  that  Pythagoras,  in 
passing  by  a  smith's  shop,  found  that  the 
sounds  proceeding  from  the  hammers  were 
either  more  grave  or  acute,  according  to  the 
different  weights  of  the  hammers.  The 
philosopher,  to  improve  this  hint,  suspends 
different  weights  by  strings  of  the  same  big- 
ness, and  found  in  like  manner  that  the 
s'  1 11  n Is  answered  to  the  weights.    This  be- 
ing discovered,  he  finds  out  those  numbers 
which  produced  sounds  that  were  consonant : 
as  that  two  strings  of  the  same  substance  and 
tension!  the  one  oeing^  double  the  length  of 
the  other,  gave  that  interval  which  is  call- 
ed diapason,  or  an  eighth;  the  same  was  also 
effected  from  two  strings  of  the  same  length 
and  size,  the  one  hav  ing  four  times  the  ten- 
sion  of  the  other.    By  these  steps  from  so 
mean  a  beginning,  did  this  great  man  re- 
duce, what  was  only  before  noise  to  one  of 
the  most  delightful  sciences,  by  marrying 
it  to  the  mathematics;  and  by  that  means 
caused  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  abstract  and 
demonstrative  of  sciences.    Who  knows, 
therefore,  but  motion,  whether  decorous  or 
representative,  may  not  (as  it  seems, highly 
probable  it  may,)  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  some  person  capable  of  reducing  it 
into  a  regular  science,  though  not  so  demon- 
strative as  that  proceeding  from  Bounds,  ret 
sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the 
magnified  arts? 

Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  as  you  have  declar- 
ed yourself  visitor  of  dancing-schools,  and 
this  beinj;  an  undertaking  which  more  im- 
mediately respects  them,  I  think  myself  in- 
dispensably obliged,  before  1  proceed  to  the 
publication  of  this  my  essay,  to  ask  your 
advice;  and  hold  it  abs  hitch/  necessary  to 
have  your  appn  bation,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend my  treatise  to  the  perusal  of  the  pa- 
rents of  such  as  learn  to  dance,  as  well  as  to 
the  young  ladies,  to  whom  as  visitor  you 
ought  to  be  a  guardian. 

'I  am,  sir, 
•  Your  most  humble  servant 
'Salop,  March  10,  1711-12.' 
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Rc*pjc<Te  rxrmptarrHc  rnonimnue  Jubebn 
Dortiun  iriiitatnrurn  ct  vi-raa  hinc  ducrir  rnce*. 

//or.  ,*r#  /»«r.  v.  337. 

Ami  i!»<  me  Uic  la  in;  itnajrt  purnie  —  FVancu. 

My  friend,  Sir  Roger  dc  Covcrley,  when 
we  last  met  together  at  the  club,  told  me 
that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  see  the  new 
tragedy*  with  me,  assuring  mc  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  not  been  at  a  play  these 
twenty  years.    'The  last  I  saw/  said  Sir 
Roger,   'was  The  Committee,  which  I 
should  not  have  gone  to  neither,  had  not  I 
been  told  beforehand  that  it  was  a  good 
church  of  F«ngland  comedy. '  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  of  me  who  this  distrest 
mother  was;  and  upon  hearing  that  she  was 
Hector's  widow,  he  told  me  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  brave  man,  and  that  when  he 
was  a  schoolboy  he  had  read  his  life  at  the 
end  of  the  dictionary.    My  friend  asked  mc 
in  the  next  place,  if  there  would  not  be  some 
danger  in  coming  home  late,  in  case  the 
Mohocks  should  be  abroad.  *  I  assure  you,' 
says  he,  '  I  thought  T  had  fallen  into  their 
hands  last  night;  tor  I  observed  two  or  three 
lustv  black  men  that  followed  mc  half  way 
up  fleet-street,  and  mended  their  pace  be- 
hind mc,  in  proportion  as  I  put  on  to  get 
away  from  them.    You  must  know,'  conti- 
nued the  knight  with  a  smile,  '  I  fancied 
they  had  a  mind  to  hunt  me;  for  I  remem- 
ber an  honest  gentleman  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, who  was  sen  ed  such  a  trick  in  King 
Charles  tht  Second's  time,  for  which  reason 
he  has  not  ventured  himself  in  town  ever 
sinr-.'.    I  might  have  shown  them  very  good 
sport,  had  this  been  their  design;  fur,  as  I 
am  an  old  fox-hunter,  I  should  have  turned 
and  dodged,  and  have  played  them  a  thou- 
sand tricks  they  had  never  seen  in  their 
lives  before. '  Sir  Roger  added  that  '  if  these 
gentlemen  had  any  such  intention,  they  did 
not  succeed  ve  ry  well  in  it,  for  I  threw  them 
out,*  says  he,  'at  the  end  of  Norfolk-street, 
where  X  doubled  the  corner,  and  got  shelter 
in  my  lodgings  before  they  could  imagine 
what  was  become  of  me.    However,' says 
the  knight, '  if  Captain  Sentry  will  make  one 
with  us  to-morrow  night,  and  you  will  both 
of  you  call  upon  me  about  four  o'clock,  that 
we  may  be  at  the  h^use  before  it  is  full,  I 
will  have  my  own  coach  in  readiness  to  at- 
tend you,  for  John  tells  mc  he  has  got  the 
fore-wheels  mended.* 

The  captain,  who  did 
there  at  the  appointed  h 
fear  n<  thing,  for  that  1 
same  sword  which  he  n 
battle  of  Strenkirk.  Sii 
awl  among  the  rest  m  v  ol 
had,  I  found,  provided  th( 
oaken  plants,  to  attend  their  m  ister  upon 
this  occasion.    When  w   had  placed  him 
in  his  coach,  with  myself  at  his  left  hand, 
the  captain  before  him,  and  his  butler  at  the 


fail  to  meet  mc 
•,  bid  Sir  Roger 
had  put  on  the 
c  use  cf  at  the 


Xl 


•  The  Di*trr«t  Mothrr. 


head  of  his  footmen  in  the  rear,  we  convoy- 
ed him  in  safety  to  the  playhouse,  where 
after  having  marched  up  the  entry  in  good 
order,  the  captain  and  I  went  in  with  him, 
and  seated  him  betwixt  us  in  the  pit.  As 
soon  as  the  house  was  full  and  the  candles 
lighted,  my  old  friend  stood  up,  and  looked 
about  him  with  that  pleasure  which  a  mind 
seasoned  with  humanity  naturally  feels  in 
itself,  at  the  sight  of  a  multitude  of  people 
who  seem  pleased  with  one  another,  and 
partake  of  the  same  common  entertainment. 
I  could  not  but  fancy  to  myself,  aa  the  old 
man  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  that 
he  made  a  very  proper  centre  to  a  tragic 
audience.    Upon  the  entering  of  Pyrrhus, 
the  knight  told  mc,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
king  of  France  himself  had  a  better  strut.  I 
w:is  indeed  very  attentive  to  my  old  friend's 
remarks,  because  I  looked  upon  them  as  a 
piece  of  natural  criticism,  and  was  well 
pleased  to  hear  him,  at  the  conclusion  of 
almost  every  scene  telling  me  that  he  could 
not  imagine  how  the  play  would  end-  One 
while  he  appeared  much  concerned  for  An- 
dromache; and  a  little  while  after  as  much 
for  Hermione;  and  was  extremely  puzzled 
to  think  what  would  become  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  her  lover's  importunities, 
he  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was 
sure  she  would  never  have  him;  to  which 
he  added,  with  a  more  than  ordinary  ve- 
hemence, *  You  can't  imagine,  sir,  what  it 
is  to  have  to  do  with  a  widow.'  Upon 
Pj  rrhus's  threatening  afterwards  to  leave 
her,  the  knight  shook  his  head,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself,  'Ay,  do  if  you  can.'  This 
part  dwelt  so  much  upon  my  friend's  imagi- 
nation, that  at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  at 
I  w  is  thinking  of  something  else,  he  whis- 
pered mc  in  my  ear,  '  These  widows,  sir, 
are  the  most  perverse  creatures  in  the 
world.  But  pray,'  says  he,  •  you  that  are 
a  critic,  is  the  play  according  to  your  dra- 
matic rules,  as  you  call  them?  Should  your 
people  in  tragedy  always  talk  to  be  under* 
stood?  Why,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence 
in  this  play  that  I  do  not  know  the  mcan- 
ingof. ' 

The  fourth  act  very  luckily  began  before 
I  had  time  to  give  the  old  gentleman  an  an- 
swer. '  Wcll,  say*  the  knight  sitting  down 
with  ■  r  at  satisfaction,  '  I  suppose  we  are 
now  to  see  Hector's  ghost.'  He  then  re- 
newed his  attention,  and,  from  time  to  time 
fell  a-pmising  the  widow.  He  made,  in- 
deed, a  little  mistake  as  to  one  of  her  pages, 
whom  at  his  first  entering  he  took  for  As- 
tyanax;  but  quickly  set  himself  right  in  that 
particular,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
owned  he  should  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  seen  the  little  boy,  who,  savs  he,  must 
needs  be  a  very  fine  child  by  the  account, 
that  is  given  of  him.  Upon  Hcrmiooe's 
going  off  with  a  menace  to  Pyrrhus,  the 
audience  gave  a  loud  clap,  to  wliich  Sir 
Roger  added,  'On  my  word,  a  notable 
young  baggage!* 
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As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence 
and  stillness  in  the  audience  during  the 
■whole  action,  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  acts  to  express  their  opinion  of 
the  players,  and  of  their  respective  parts. 
Sir  Roger,  hearing;  a  cluster  of  them  praise 
Orestes,  struck  in  with  them,  ana  told 
them,  that  he  thought  his  friend  Pylades 
was  a  very  sensible  man.  As  they  were 
afterwards  applauding  Pyrrbus,  Sir  Roger 
put  in  a  second  time.  'And  let  me  tell 
von,'  says  he,  'though  he  speaks  but  little, 
I  like  the  old  fellow  in  whiskers  as  well  as 
any  of  them.'  Captain  Sentry,  seeing  two 
or  three  wags  who  sat  near  us,  lean  with  an 
attentive  ear  towards  Sir  Roger,  and  fear- 
ing lest  they  should  smoke  the  knight, 
plucked  him  by  the  elbow,  and  whispered 
something  in  his  ear,  that  lasted  till  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  act  The  knight  was 
wonderfully  attentive  to  the  account  which 
Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus's  death,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  it,  told  me  it  was  such  a 
bloody  piece  of  work  that  he  was  glad  it 
was  not  done  upon  the  stage.  Seeing  after- 
wards Orestes  in  his  raving  fit,  he  grew 
more  than  ordinarily  serious,  and  took  oc- 
casion to  moralize  (in  his  way,)  upon  an 
evil  conscience,  adding,  that  Orestes,  in  his 
madness,  looked  as  if  ne  saw  something. 

As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the 
house,  so  we  were  the  last  that  went  out  of 
it;  being  resolved  to  have  a  clear  passage 
for  our  old  friend,  whom  we  did  not  care  to 
venture  among  the  jostling  of  the  crowd. 
Sir  Roger  went  out  fully  satisfied  with  his 
entertainment,  and  we  guarded  him  to  his 
lodging  in  the  same  manner  that  we  brought 
him  to  the  playhouse;  being  highly  pleased 
for  my  own  part,  not  only  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  excellent  piece  which  nad 
been  presented,  but  with  the  satisfaction 
which  it  had  given  to  the  old  man.  L. 
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 Clament  prriiaac  pndorcm 

fundi  penc  patrra:  *a  ran  reprehendere  roncr, 
Qua  jrruvi*  iCaopua,  que  (inrtiu  Koaciua  cgit; 
Vel  quia  nil  rw twin.  niai  quod  piocuil  aibi,  ducunl 
Vf  1  quia  turpe  putnnt  pan-re  niinoribu*.  et  qur 
Ituberbea  uidiccrc,  aenca  pcrpenda  fatori. 

ifcr.  Ep.  i.  Lib.  2.  80. 

IMITATED. 
One  tnule  acntenre  if  I  dure  deride. 
With  Bettrrton'a  txnve  action  difnifled. 
Or  well  mouth  d  Ilootu  with  emphaati  proclaim*, 
(Though  but,  perhaps,  a  niu*i<-r  roll  ofuamca,) 
How  will  oar  father*  riac  up  in  a  rnge. 
And  awear  all  aham*  i«  loat  in  Oorfn'a  are? 
Voa'd  think  no  f*ob  diafrac'd  the  former  reign, 
Did  not  aome  grave  example*  vet  remain. 
Who  acorn  a  lad  should  teach  hit  father  akin. 
And.  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  ao  still. 

Pope. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — As  yon  arc  the  daily 
endeavourcr  to  promote  learning  and  good 
sense,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  suggest  to 
your  consideration  whatever  may  promote 
or  prejudice  them.  There  is  an  evil  which 


has  prevailed  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, which  gray  hairs  and  tyrannical  custom 
continue  to  support:  I  hope  your  spectato- 
rial  authority  will  give  a  seasonable  check 
to  the  spread  of  the  infection ;  I  mean  old 
men's  overbearing  the  strongest  sense  of 
their  juniors  by  the  mere  force  of  seniority; 
so  that,  for  a  young  man  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  and  vigour  of  age,  to  give  a  reasonable 
contradiction  to  his  ciders,  is  esteemed  an 
unpardonable  insolence,  and  regarded  as 
reversing  the  decrees  of  nature.  I  am  a 
young  man,  I  confess;  yet  I  honour  the  gray 
head  as  much  as  any  one;  however,  when, 
in  company  with  old  men,  I  hear  them 
speak  obscurely,  or  reason  preposterously, 
(into  which  absurdities,  prejudice,  pride,  or 
interest,  will  sometimes  throw  the  wisest,) 
I  count  it  no  crime  to  rectify  their  rea- 
sonings, unless  conscience  must  truckle  to 
ceremony,  and  truth  fall  a  sacrifice  to  com- 
plaisance. The  strongest  arguments  arc 
enervated,  and  the  brightest  evidence  disap- 
pears, before  those  tremendous  reasonings 
and  dazzling  discoveries  of  venerable  old 
age.  "  You  arc  young,  giddy-headed  fel- 
lows; you  have  not  yet  had  experience  of  the 
world. "  Thus  we  young  folks  find  our  am- 
bition cramped,  and  our  laziness  indulged; 
since  while  young  we  have  little  room  to 
display  ourselves;  and,  when  old,  the  weak- 
ness of  nature  must  pass  for  strength  of 
sense,  and  we  hope  that  hoary  heads  will 
raise  us  above  the  attacks  of  contradic- 
tion. Now,  sir,  as  you  would  enliven  our 
activity  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  take  our 
case  into  consideration;  and,  with  a  gloss  on 
brave  Elihu's  sentiments,  assert  the  rights 
of  youth,  and  prevent  the  pernicious  en- 
croachments of  age.  The  generous  reason- 
ings of  that  gallant  youth  would  adorn  your 
paper;  and  I  beg  you  would  insert  them, 
not  doubting  but  that  they  will  give  good 
entertainment  to  the  most  intelligent  of 
your  readers.* 

**  So  these  three  men  ceased  to  answer 
Job,  because  he  was  righteous  in  his  own 
eyes.  Then  was  kindled  the  wrath  of  Klihu, 
the  son  of  Banu  hel  the  Buzite,  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Ram:  against  Job  was  his  wrath 
kindled,  because  he  justified  himself  rather 
than  God.  Also  against  his  three  friends 
was  his  wrath  kindled,  because  they  had 
found  no  answer,  and  yet  had  condemned 
Job.  Now  Elihu  had  waited  till  Job  had 
spoken,  because  they  were  elder  than  he. 
When  Elihu  saw  there  was  no  answer  in 
the  mouth  of  these  three  men,  then  his 
wrath  was  kindled.  And  Elihu,  the  son  of 
Barachcl  the  Buzite,  answered  and  said,  I 
am  young,  and  ye  are  very  old;  wherefore 
I  was  afraid  ana  durst  not  show  you  mine 
opinion.  I  said,  days  should  speak,  and 
multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom. 
But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  under- 
standing. Great  men  are  not  alwavs  wise: 
neither  do  the  aged  understand  judgment 
Therefore  I  said,  Hearken  to  me,  I  also 
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will  show  mine  opinion.  Behold,  I  waited  i  the  better  for  it  Lord,  what  signifies  one 
for  your  words;  I  gave  car  to  your  reasons,  poor  pot  of  tea,  considering  the  trouble  they 
whilst  you  searched  out  what  to  say.  Yea,  put  me  to?  Vapours,  Mr.  Spectator,  are 
I  attended  uuto  you:  and  behold  there  was  terrible  things;  for,  though  I  am  not  pos- 
nooe  of  you  that  convinced  Job,  or  that  sessed  by  them  myself,  I  suffer  more  from 
answered  his  words:  lest  you  should  say,  them  than  if  I  were.  Now  I  must  bee  of 
We  have  found  out  wisdom:  God  thrustcth  you  to  admonish  all  such  day-goblins  to 
him  down,  not  man.  Now  he  hath  not  di-  make  fewer  visits,  or  to  be  less  troublesome 
rected  his  words  against  me:  neither  will  I  when  they  come  to  one's  shop;  and  to  con- 
answer  him  with  your  speeches.  They  vincc  them  that  wc  honest  shop-keepers 
were  amazed:  they  answered  no  more;  they  have  something  better  to  do  than  to  cure 
left  off  sneaking.  W  hen  I  had  waited  (for  folks  of  the  vapours  gratis.  A  young  son  of 
they  spake  not,  but  stood  still  and  answered  mine,  a  school -boy,  is  my  secretary,  so  I 
no  more,)  I  said,  I  will  answer  also  my  |  hope  you  will  make  allowances.  I  am,  sir, 


your  constant  reader,  and  very  humble 
servant, 

•  REBECCA  the  distressed. 

«  March  the22d.'  T. 


part,  I  also  will  show  mine  opinion.  For  T 
am  full  of  matter,  the  spirit  within  me  con- 
st raineth  me.  Behold,  my  belly  is  as  wine 
which  hath  no  vent,  it  is  ready  to  burst  like 
new  bottles.  I  will  speak  that  I  may  be  re- 
freshed: I  will  open  my  lips  and  answer, 
Let  me  not,  I  pray  you,  accept  any  man's  I  Xo.  337.1  Thursday,  March  27,  1712. 
person,  neither  let  me  give  flattering,  titles 
unto  man.  For  I  know  not  to  give  flatter- 
ing titles:  in  so  doing  my  Maker  would  soon 
take  me  away.* 


Finjpt  equutn  trnrra  doc  ijrm  ccrriee  ma  fitter, 
fre  viam  i)uurn  mon»trat  equca- 


'Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  formerly 
read  with  great  satisfaction  your  paper 
about  idols,  and  the  behaviour  of  gentle- 
men in  those  coffee-houses  where  women 
officiate;  and  impatiently  waited  to  see  you 
take  India  and  China  shops  into  considera- 
tion: but  since  you  have  passed  us  over  in 
silence,  either  that  you  have  not  as  yet 
thought  us  worth  your  notice,  or  that  the 


Uor  K|.       lab.  l.CA. 

The  Jock»*y  irain*  tho  younc  and  tender  hunae 
Wlule  ycl  toft  mouuYd,  and  brcedi  hnu  to  I  be  course. 

OtsrL 

I  havk  lately  received  a  third  letter  from 
the  gentleman  who  has  already  given  the 
public  two  essays  upon  education.  As  his 
thoughts  seem  to  be  very  just  and  new  upon 
this  subject,  1  shall  communicate  them  to 
the  reader. 

'Sir, — If  I  had  not  been  hindered  by- 
grievances  we  lie  under  have  escaped  your  some  extraordinary  business,  I  should  have 
discerning  eye,  I  must  make  my  complaints  I  sent  you  sooner  my  further  thoughts  upon 
to  you,  and  am  encouraged  to  do  it  because  education.  You  may  please  to  remember, 
you  seem  a  little  at  leisure  at  this  present  that  in  my  last  letter,  I  endeavoured  to  give 
writing.  I  am,  dear  sir,  one  of  the  top  the  best  reasons  that  could  be  urged  in 
China-women  about  town;  and  though  I  favour  of  a  private  or  public  education, 
say  it,  keep  as  good  things  and  receive  as  I  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 
fine  company  as  any  over  this  end  of  the  that  I  seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  latter, 
town,  let  the  other  be  who  she  wilL  In  though  at  the  same  time  I  confessed  that 
short,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  be  easy,  were  I  virtue,  which  ought  to  be  our  first  and  prhv 
it  not  for  a  club  of  female  rakes,  who,  under  cipal  care,  was  more  usually  acquired  in 
pretence  of  taking  their  innocent  rambles,  the  former. 

forsooth,  and  diverting  the  spleen,  seldom  '  I  intended,  therefore,  in  this  letter,  to 
fail  to  plague  me  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to  offer  at  methods,  by  which  I  conceive  boys 
cheapen  tea,  or  buy  a  skrecn.   What  else  might  be  made  to  improve  in  virtue  as  they 


should  they  mean?  as  they  often  repeat  it. 
These  rakes  are  your  idle  ladies  of  fashion, 
who,  having  nothing  to  do,  employ  them- 
selves in  tumbling  over  my  ware.  One  of 
these  no-customers  (for  by  the  wav  they 
seldom  or  never  buy  any  thing,)  calls  for  a 
set  of  tea-dishes,  another  for  a  bason,  a  thinl 
for  my  best  green  tea,  and  even  to  the  punch- 
bowl, there  s  scarce  a  piece  in  my  shop  but 
must  be  displaced,  and  the  whole  agree- 
able architecture  disordered,  so  that  I  can 
compare  them  to  nothing  but  to  the  night- 
gobltns  that  take  a  pleasure  to  overturn 
the  disposition  of  plates  and  dishes  in  the 
kitchens  of  your  housewifery  maids.  Well, 
after  all  this  racket  and  clatter,  this  is  too 
dear,  that  is  their  aversion;  another  thing 
is  charming,  but  not  wanted;  the  ladies  are 
cured  of  the  spleen,  but  I  um  not  a  shilling 


advance  in  letters. 

'  I  know  that  in  most  of  our  public  schools 
vice  is  punished  and  discouraged,  whenever 
it  is  found  out:  but  this  is  far  from  being 
sufficient,  unless  our  youth  tire  at  the  same 
time  taught  to  form  a  right  judgment  of 
things,  and  to  know  what  is  properly  v  irtue. 

1  To  this  end,  whenever  the 
lives  and  actions  of  such  men  a: 
famous  in  their  generation,  it  sh 
thought  enough  to  make  then 
derstand  so  many  Greek  or  Latin  sentences; 
but  they  should  be  asked  their  opinion  of 
such  an  action  or  saying,  and  obliged  to  give 
their  reasons  why  they  take  it  to  be  good 
or  bad.  By  tliis  means  they  would  insensi- 
bly arrive  at  proper  notions  of  courage, 
temperance,  honour,  and  justice. 
•There  must  be  great  care  taken  l\ow 
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example  of  any  particular  person  is 
wnniendcd  to  them  in  gross;  instead  of 
ch  they  ought  to  be  taught  wherein 
1  a  man,  though  great  in  some  respects, 

weak  and  faulty  in  others.  For  want 
his  caution,  a  boy  is  often  so  dazzled 
1  the  lustre  of  a  great  character,  that 
onfounds  its  beauties  with  its  blemishes 

looks  even  upon  the  faulty  part  of  it 
i  fin  eye  of  admiration. 
[  have'  often  wondered  how  Alexander, 
i  was  naturally  of  a  generous  ami  merci- 
lisposition,  came  to  be  guilty  of  so  bar- 
ms an  action  as  that  of  dragging  the 
:rnor  of  a  town  after  his  chariot.  I 
«r  this  is  generally  ascribed  to  his  pns- 

for  Homer,  but  I  lately  met  with  a 
age  in  Plutarch,  whichi  if  I  am  not 

much  mistaken,  still  gives  us  a  clearer 
:  into  the  motives  of  this  action.  Plu- 
h  tells  us,  that  Alexander  in  his  youth 

a  master  named  Lvsimarhus,  who, 
gh  he  was  a  man  destitute  of  all  polite- 
ingratiated  himself  both  whh  Philip 
his  pupil,  and  became  the  second  man 
mrt,  by  calling  the  king  Peleus,  the 
'Jt  Achilles,  and  himself  Phoenix.  It  is 
ondcr  if  Alexander,  having  been  thus 

not  only  to  admire  but  to  personate 
lies,  should  think  it  glorious  to  imitate 
in  this  piece  of  cruelty  and  extrava- 

i    '"Jw  #PIW  filCi   JO"  ;f  I 

0  carry  this  thought  yet  further,  I 
submit  it  to  your  consideration,  whe- 
instead  of  a  theme  or  copy  of  verses, 

1  are  the  usual  exercises,  as  they  are 
1  in  the  school  phrase,  it  would  not  be 
proper  that  a  boy  should  be  tasked, 
or  twice  a  week,  to  write  down  his 
m  of  such  persons  and  things  as  occur 
\  by  his  reading;  that  he  should  des- 
pon  the  actions  of  Turnus,  or  JEneas; 
wherein  they  excelled,  or  were  de- 
r;  censure  of  approve  any  particular 
;  observe  how  it  might'  have  been 
d  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection, 
ow  it  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  an- 

He  might  at  the  same  time  mark 
was  moral  in  any  speech,  and  how 
igreed  with  the  character  of  the  per- 
eaking^  This  exercise  would  soon 
then  his  judgment  in  what  is  blame- 
•  praiseworthy,  and  give  him  an  early 
ing  of  morality. 

xt  to  those  examples  which  may  be 
ith  in  books,  I  verv  much  approve 
:*s  -way  of  setting  before  youth  the 
us  or  honourable  characters  of  their 
poraries.  That  poet  tells  us,  this 
■  method  his  father  made  use  of  to 
him  to  any  particular  virtue,  or  g^ive 
\  aversion  to  any  particular  vice, 
savs  Horace,  "my  father  advised 
ive  within  bounds,  and  be  contented 
e  fortune  he  should  leave  me;  *  Do 
sec,*  says  he,  *  the  miserable  condi- 
Burrns,  and  the  son  of  Albus?  Let 
fortunes  of  those  two  wretches  teach 
tvoid  luxury  ami  extruvagance. '  If 


he  would  inspire  me  with  an  abhorrence 
of  debauchery,  4  Do  not,'  says  he,  'make 
voursclf  like  Sectanus,  when  you  may  be 
happy  in  the  enjovment  of  lawful  pleasures. 
How  scandalous,'  says  he,  '  is  the  character 
of  Trebonius,  who  was  latelv  caught  in  bed 
with  another  man's  wife!*1'  To  illustrate 
the  force  of  this  method,  the  poet  adds,  that 
as  a  headstrong  patient  who  will  not  follow 
at  first  his  physician's  prescriptions,  grows 
orderly  when  he  hoars  that  the  neighbours 
die  all  about  him;  so  youth  is  often  fright- 
ened from  vice,  by  hearing  the  ill  report  it 
brings  upon  others. 

*  Xenophon's  schools  of  equity,  in  his  Life 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  are  sufficient!?  famous. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  Persian  children  went 
to  school,  and  employed  their  time  as  dili- 
gently in  learning  the  principles  of  justice 
and  sobriety,  as  the  youth  in  other  countries 
did  to  acquire  the  most  difficult  arts  and 
sciences;  their  governors  spent  most  part 
of  the  day  in  hearing  their  mutual  accusa- 
tions one  against  the  other,  whether  for 
violence,  cheating,  slander,  or  ingratitude; 
and  taught  them  how  to  give  judgment 
against  those  who  were  found  to  be  any 
ways  guilty  of  these  crimes.  I  omit  the 
stoiy  of  the  long  and  short  coat,  for  which 
Cyrus  himself  was  punished,  as  a  case 
equally  known  with  any  in  Littleton. 

*  The  method  which  Apnleius  tells  us  the 
Indian  Gymnosophists  took  to  educate  their 
disciples,'  is  still  more  curious  and  remark- 
able. His  words  are  as  follow:  "  When 
their  dinner  is  ready,  before  it  is  served 
up,  the  masters  inquire  of  every  particular 
scholar  how  he  has  employed  his  time  since 
sun-rising:  some  of  them  answer,  that, 
having  been  chosen  as  arbiters  between  two 
persons,  they  have  composed  their  differ- 
ences, and  made  them  friends;  some  that 
they  have  been  executing  the  orders  of 
their  parents;  and  others,  that  they  have 
either  found  out  something  new  by  their 
own  application,  or  learnt  it  from  the  in- 
structions of  their  fellows.  But  if  there 
happens  to  be  any  one  among  them  who 
cannot  make  it  appear  that  ne  has  em- 
ployed the  morning  to  advantage,  he  is 
immediately  excluded  from  the  company, 
and  obliged  to  work  while  the  rest  are  at 
dinner. " 

'It  is  not  impossible,  that  from  these 
several  ways  of  producing  virtue  in  the 
minds  of  boys,  some  general  method  might 
be  invented.'  What  I  would  endeavour  to 
inculcate  is,  that  our  youth  cannot  be  too 
soon  taught  the  principles  of  virtue,  seeing 
the  first  impressions  which  arc  made  on 
the  mind,  are  always  the  strongest. 

'The  archbishop  of  Cambray  makes 
Telemachus  say,  that,  though  he  was  young 
in  years,  he  was  old  in  the  art  of  knowing 
how  to  keep  both  his  own  and  his  friends 
secrets  "When  my  father,"  says  the 
prince,  "  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  he 
took  me  on  his  knees,  and,  after  having 
embraced  and  blessed  me,  as  he  was  §ur- 
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rounded  by  the  nobles  of  Ithaea,  '  O  my 

friends,'  says  he,  *  into  your  hands  I  com- 
mit the  education  of  my  son:  if  ever  you 
loved  his  father,  show  it  in  your  care  to- 
wards him;  but,  above  all,  do  not  omit  to 
form  him  just,  sincere,  and  faithful  in  keep- 
ing a  secret.  *  These  words  of  my  father," 
says  Telemachus,  44  were  continually  re- 
peated to  me  by  his  friends  in  his  absence; 
who  made  no  scruple  of  communicating  to 
me  their  uneasiness  to.see  my  mother  sur- 
rounded with  lovers,  and  the  measures  they 
designed  to  take  on  that  occasion."  He 
adds,  that  he  was  so  ravished  at  being  thus 
treated  like  a  man,  and  at  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  that  he  never  once  abused 
it;  nor  could  all  the  insinuations  of  his 
father's  rivals  ever  get  him  to  betray  what 
was  committed  to  him  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy. 

'  There  is  hardly  any  virtue  which  a  lad 
might  not  thus  learn  by  practice  and  ex- 
ample, 

'I  have  heard  of  a  good  man,  who  used 
at* certain  time*  to  give  his  scholars  six- 
pence a-piece,  that  they  might  tell  him  the 
next  day  how  they  had  employed  it.  The 
third  part  was  always  to  be  laid  out  in 
charity,  and  every  boy  was  blamed,  or 
commended,  as  he  could  make  it  appear 
he  had  chosen  a  fit  object 

■  In  short,  nothing  is  more  wanting  to  our 
public  schools,  than  that  the  masters  of 
them  should  use  the  same  care  in  fashioning 
the  manners  of  their  scholars,  as  in  forming 
their  tongues  to  the  learned  languages. 
Wherever  the  former  is  omitted,  icannot 
nelp  agreeing  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  a  man 
must  have  a  very  strange  value  for  words, 
when,  preferring  the  languages  of  the 
Creeks  and  Romans  to  that  which  made 
them  such  brave  men,  he  can  think  it  worth 
while  to  hazard  the  innocence  and  virtue 
of  his  son  for  a  little  Greek  and  Latin. 

'  As  the  subject  of  this  essav  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  what  t  do  not  re- 
member to  have  yet  seen  treated  by  any 
author,  I  have  sent  you  what  occurred  to 
me  on  it  from  my  own  observation,  or  read- 
ing, and  which  you  may  either  suppress  or 
publish,  as  you  think  fit  I  am,  sir,  yours, 
*cc*  X. 
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Tim  dispar  sibi 
Made  up  of  nought  but  incou«i.st«.ucic*. 

I  riWD  the  tragedy  of  the  Distrest  Mo- 
ther* is  published  to-day.  The  author  of 
the  prologue,  f  I  suppose,  pleads  an  old 
excuse  I  have  read  somewhere,  of  4  being 
dull  with  design;'  and  the  gentleman  who 
writ  the  epilogue^  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
so  much  of  greater  moment  to  value  him- 

'J  —  :   

Jftr  A.  Phillip,  first  published  in  1713 
t  St»elc .  &«  fat.  No.  m.  j  Limacc 


self  upon,  that  he  will  easily  forgive  roe  for 
publishing  the  exceptions  made  against 
gaiety  at  the  end  of  serious  entertainments 
in  the  following  letter:  I  should  be  more 
unwilling  to  jmnW  him,  than  any  body,  a 
practice  which  cannot  have  any  ill  conse- 
quence but  from  the  abilities  of  the  person 
who  is  guilty  of  it 

4  Mr.  Spectator, — I  had  the  happiness 
the  other  night  of  sitting  very  near  you,  and 
your  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  at  the  acting 
of  the  new  tragedy,  which  you  have,  in  a 
late  paper  or  two,  so  justly  recommended. 
I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  advantageous 
situation  fortune  had  given  me  in  placing 
me  so  near  two  gentlemen,  from  one  of 
which  1  was  sure  to  hear  such  reflections 
on  the  several  incidents  of  the  play  as  pure 
nature  suggested,  and  from  the  other,  such 
as  flowed  from  the  exactest  art  and  judg- 
ment: though  I  must  confess  that  my  cu- 
riosity led  me  so  much  to  observe  the 
knight's  reflections,  that  1  was  not  well  at 
leisure  to  improve  myself  by  yours.  Na- 
ture, I  found,  played  ncr  part  in  the  knight 
pretty  well,  till  at  the  last  concluding  lines 
she  entirely  forsook  him.  You  must  know, 
sir,  that  it  is  always  my  custom,  when  I 
have  been  well  entertained  at  a  new  tragedy, 
to  make  my  retreat  before  the  facetious 
epilogue  enters;  not  but  that  those  pieces 
are  often  very  well  written,  but  having  paid 
down  my  half-crown,  and  made  a  fair  pur- 
chase of  as  much  of  the  pleasing  melancholy 
as  the  poet's  art  can  afford  me,  or  my  own 
nature  admit  of,  I  am  willing  to  carry  some 
of  it  home  with  me:  and  cannot  endure  to 
be  at  once  tricked  out  of  all,  though  by  the 
wittiest  dexterity  in  the  world.  However, 
I  kept  my  seat  the  other  night  in  hopes  of 
finding  my  own  sentiments  of  the  matter 
favoured  by  your  friends;  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  found  the  knight  eutering  with 
equal  pleasure  into  both  parts,  and  as  much 
satisfied  with  Mrs.  Oldneld's  gaiety  as  he 
had  been  before  with  Andromache's  great- 
ness. Whether  this  were  no  more  than  an 
effect  of  the  knight's  peculiar  humanity, 
pleased  to  find  at  last;  that  after  all  the 
tragical  doings,  every  thing  was  safe  and 
well,  I  do  not  know;  but  for  my  own  part 
I  must  confess,  I  was  so  dissatisfied,  that  I 
was  sorry  the  poet  had  saved  Andromache, 
and  could  heartily  have  wished  that  he  had 
left  her  stone-dead  upon  the  stage.  For  you 
cannot  imagine,  Mr.  Spectator,  the  mis- 
chief she  was  reserved  to  do  me.  I  found  kit 
soul,  during  the  action,  gradually  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  felt  the  exalted 
passion  which  all  generous  minds  conceive 
at  the  sight  ef  virtue  in  distress.  The  ink- 
prcssion,  believe  me,  sir,  was  so  strong 
upon  me,  that  I  am  persuaded,  if  I  had 
been  let  alone  in  it,  1  could,  at  an  extremity, 
have  ventured  to  defend  yourself  and  Sir 
Roger  against  half  a  score  of  the  fiercest 
Mohocks;  but  the  ludicrous  epilogue  in  the 
close  extinguished  all  my  ardeur,  and  ou^dc 
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mc  look  upon  all  such  noble  achievements 
as  downright  silly  and  romantic  What  the 
rest  of  the  audience  felt,  I  cannot  so  well 
tell.  For  myself  I  must  declare,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  play  I  found  my  soul  uniform, 
and  all  of  a  piece;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
epilogue  it  was  so  jumbled  together,  and 
divided  between  jest  and  earnest,  that,  if 
*  you  will  forgive  me  an  extravagant  fancy, 
1  will  here  set  it  down.    I  could  not  but 
fancy,  if  my  soul  had  at  that  moment  quit- 
ted my  body,  and  descended  to  the  poetical 
shades  in  the  posture  it  was  then  in,  what  a 
strange  figure  it  would  have  made  among 
them.    1  hey  would  not  have  known  what 
to  have  made  of  my  motley  spectre,  half 
comic  and  half  tragic,  all  over  resembling 
a  ridiculous  face  that  at  the  same  time 
laughs  on  one  side  and  cries  on  the  other. 
The  only  defence,  I  think,  I  have  ever  heard 
made  for  this,  as  it  seems  to  mc  the  most 
unnatural  tack  of  the  comic  tail  to  the  tragic 
head,  is  this,  that  the  minds  of  the  audience 
must  be  refreshed,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies 
not  sent  away  to  their  own  homes  with  too 
dismal  and  melancholy  thoughts  about  them: 
for  who  knows  the  consequence  of  this?  We 
arc  much  obliged,  indeed,  to  the  poets,  for 
the  great  tenderness  they  express  for  the 
safety  of  our  persons,  and  heartily  thank 
them  for  it    But  if  that  be  all,  prav,  good 
sir,  assure  them,  that  we  are  none  of  us  like 
to  come  to  any  great  harm;  and  that,  let 
them  do  their  best  we  shall  in  all  proba 
bility  live  out  the  length  of  our  days,  and  fre- 
quent the  theatres  more  than  ever.  What 
makes  me  more  desirous  to  have  some  in- 
formation of  this  matter  is,  because  of  an 
ill  consequence  or  two  attending  it:  for  a 
great  many  of  our  church  musicians  being 
related  to  the  theatre,  they  have,  in  imita- 
tion of  these  epilogues,  introduced,  in  their 
farewell  voluntaries,  a  sort  of  music  quite 
foreign  to  the  design  of  church-sen  ices,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  well-disposed  people. 
Those  fingering  gentlemen  should  be  in- 
formed, that  they  ought  to  suit  their  airs  to 
the  place  and  business,  and  that  the  musi- 
cian is  obliged  to  keep  to  the  text  as  much 
as  the  preacher.    For  want  of  this,  I  have 
found  by  experience  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief. When  the  preacher  has  often,  with 
great  piety,  and  art  enough,  handled  his 
subject,  and  the  judicious  clerk  has  with 
the  utmost  diligence  culled  out  two  staves 
proper  to  the  discourse,  and  I  have  found 
in  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  pew,  good 
thoughts  and  dispositions,  they  have  been, 
all  in  a  moment,  dissipated  by  a  merry  jig 
from  the  organ-loft.    One  knows  not  what 
further  ill  effects  the  epilogue  s  I  have  been 
speaking  of  may  in  time  produce:  but  this 
I  am  credibly  informed  of,  that  Paul  Lor- 
rain*  has  resolved  upon  a  very  sudden  re- 
formation in  his  tragical  dramas;  and  that, 
at  the  next  monthly  performance,  he  de- 
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signs,  instead  of  a  penitential  psalm,  to  dis- 
miss his  audience  with  an  excellent  new 
ballad  of  his  own  composing.  Pray,  sir,  do 
what  you  can  to  put  a  stop  to  these  growing 
evils,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige  your 
humble  servant, 

•PHYSIBULUS.' 
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Ut  hie  exordia  prim  in 
Omnia,  et  ipae  tener  inundi  concrercrit  orhia, 
Turn  dura  re  bo  I  urn  et  diaeludero  Nerca  ponto 
Coepcrit,  el  rcruui  paullatim  aumere  forma*. 

Firg.  Ed.  t.  33. 

He  aung  the  secret  *ee<1»  of  nature'*  frame : 
How  acaa,  and  earth,  and  air.  and  active  flame, 
Fi  ll  through  the  mighty  roid,  and  in  their  fall 
Were  blindly  gathered  in  this  goodly  hall. 
The  tender  noil  then  atifTning  by  degree*., 
Phut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  aefls, 
The  earth  and  ocean  varioua  forma  diacloae. 
And  a  new  aun  to  the  new  world  aroac.— Vrjdm. 

Longinus  has  observed  that  there  may 
be  a  loftiness  in  sentiments  where  there  is 
no  passion,  and  brings  instances  out  of  an- 
cient authors  to  support  this  his  opinion. 
The  pathetic,  as  that  great  critic  observes, 
may  animate  and  inflame  the  sublime,  but 
is  not  essential  to  it  Accordingly,  as  he 
further  remarks,  we  very  often  find  that 
those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the 
passions  very  often  want  the  talent  ofwrit- 
mg  in  the  great  and  sublime  manner,  and 
so  on  the  contrary.  Milton  has  shown  him- 
self a  master  in  both  these  ways  of  writing. 
The  seventh  book,  which  we  are  now  en- 
tering upon,  is  an  instance  of  that  sublime 
which  is  not  mixed  and  worked  up  with 
passion.  The  author  appears  in  a  kind  of 
composed  and  sedate  majesty;  and  though 
the  sentiments  do  not  give  so  great  an 
emotion  as  those  in  the  former  book,  they 
abound  with  as  magnificent  ideas.  The 
sixth  book,  like  a  troubled  ocean,  repre- 
sents greatness  in  confusion;  the  seventh 
affects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  in 
a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
without  producing  in  it  any  thing  like  tu- 
mult or  agitation. 

The  critic  above-mentioned,  among  the 
rules  which  he  lays  down  for  succeeding  in 
the  sublime  way  of  writing,  proposes  to  his 
reader,  that  he  should  imitate  the  most 
celebrated  authors  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and  have  been,  engaged  in  works  of 
the  same  nature;  as'in  particular  that,  if 
he  writes  on  poetical  subjects,  he  should 
consider  how  Homer  would  hare  spoken  on 
such  an  occasion.  By  this  means  one  great 
genius  often  catches  the  flame  from  another, 
and  writes  in  his  spirit,  without  copying 
14  n  ilely  after  him.  There  are  a  thousand 
shining  passages  in  Virgil,  which  have  been 
lighted  up  by  Homer. 

"Milton,  though  his  own  natural  strength 
of  genius  was  capable  of  furnishing  out  a 
perfect  work,  has  doubtless  very  much 
raised  and  ennobled  his  conceptions  by 
such  an  imitation  as  that  which  Longinus 
has  recommended. 
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In  this  book  which  gives  us  account 
of  the  six  days'  works,  the  poet  received 
but  very  few  assistances  from  heathen 
writers,  who  arc  strangers  to  the  wonders 
of  creation.  But  as  there  arc  many  glorious 
strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject  in  holy 
writ,  the  author  has  numberless  allusions  to 
them  through  the  whole  course  of  this  book. 
The  great,  critic  I  have  before  mentioned, 
though  a  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the 
sublime  manner  in  which  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Jews  has  described  the  creation  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis;  and  there  are  many 
other  passages  in  scripture  which  rise  up 
to  the  same  majesty,  where  the  subject  is 
touched  upon.  Milton  has  shown  his  judg- 
ment very  remarkably,  in  making  use  of 
such  of  these  as  were  prope  r  tor  his  poem, 
and  in  duly  qualifying  those  strains  of  eastern 
poetry  which  were  suited  to  readers  whose 
imaginations  were  set  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
those  of  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherein 
he  desires  an  account  of  what  had  passed 
within  the  regions  of  nature  before  the 
creation,  is  very  great  and  solemn.  The 
following  lines,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that 
the  day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter 
upon  such  a  subject,  arc  exquisite  in  their 
kind: 

And  tbo  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race,  though  steep;  suspense  in  bcavn 
Held  hv  thv  voice,  thj  pot  hi  wki  M  hMHfc 
And  loafer  will  delay  to  bear  tbee  tell 
Mia  generation,  fee. 

The  angel's  encouraging  our  first  parents 
in  a  modest  pursuit  after  knowledge,  with 
the  causes  which  he  assigns  for  the  creation 
of  the  world,  are  very  just  and  beautiful. 
The  Messiah,  bv  whom,  as  we  arc  told  in 
scripture,  the  heavens  were  made,  goes 
forth  in  the  power  of  his  Father,  suiToundcd 
with  a  host  of  angels,  and  clothed  with  such 
a  majesty  as  becomes  his  entering  upon  a 
work  which,  according  to  our  conceptions, 
appears  the  utmost  exertion  of  Omnipo- 
tence. What  a  beautiful  description  has 
our  author  raised  upon  that  hint  in  one  of 
the  prophets!  1  And  behold  there  came 
four  chariots  out  from  between  two  moun- 
tains, and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of 
brass:' 

About  his  rhariot  numberless  were  pour'd 
Cherub  and  seraph,  potentates  and  thrones, 
And  virtue*  winged  ipiril      rid  chari  i  •  wing'd 
Prom  the  armoury  of t:od  where  stand  of  old 
M-.  -  ■  ,  !  ■  '..  t  .                         in.  hi nt  miiis  Imls'd 
Against  a  solemn  day.  harnoaa'd  at  land. 
Celestial  equipage'  and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  liVrl. 
Attendant  on  their  Lord:  heav'n  npun'd  wide 
fjet  ever-during  galea,  harmonious  sound  1 
On  golden  binges  moving  

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  cha- 
riots of  God,  and  of  these  gates  of  hea\  en; 
and  shall  here  onlv  add,  that  H«>nu 
us  the  same  idea  of  the  latter  as  opening 
of  themselves;  though  he  afterwards  takes 
off  from  it,  by  telling  us,  that  the  Hours 
first  of  all  removed  tin  *  [in  digious  heaps 


of  clouds  which  lay  as  a  barrier  before 
them. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole 
poem  more  sublime  than  the  description 
which  follows,  where  the  Messiah  is  re- 
presented at  the  head  of  his  angels,  as  look- 
ing down  into  the  chaos,  calming  its  confu- 
sion, riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing 
the  first  outline  of  the  creation: 


On  heav'nly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  i 
They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 
Up  from  the  bottom  turn'd  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves,  as  mountains  to  aasanlt 
Ileav'n's  height,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  | 
"  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves ;  and  thou.  deep,  i 
Said  then  th"  omninc  Word,  "  Your  discord  endl" 
Nor  staid,  but.  on  tlx*  wings  of  rherubiin 
Uplifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn; 
For  Chaos  heard  his  voice.   I Inn  all  bis  train 
Follow'd  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 
Creation,  ami  I  lie  wonders  of  his  might, 
'lit.  ii  stav'd  Hi.-  fen  id  wheels;  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepar'd 
In  God's  eternal  store  to  circumscribe 
The  universe,  and  all  created  things : 
One  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  turn'd 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure. 
And  said,  "Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds, 
This  be  thy  Just  circumference,  O  world  P* 

The  thought  of  the  golden  compasses  is 
conceived  altogether  in  Homer's  spirit,  and 
is  a  very  noble  incident  in  this  wonderful 
description.    Homer,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  gods,  ascribes  to  them  several  arms  and 
instruments  with  the  same  greatness  of 
imagination.    Let  the  reader  ouly  peruse 
the  description  of  Minerva's  xgis  or  buck- 
ler, in  the  fifth  book,  with  her  spear  which 
would  overturn  whole  squadrons,  and  her 
helmet  that  was  sufficient  to  cover  an  array 
drawn  out  of  a  hundred  cities.  The  golden 
compasses,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage, 
appear  a  very  natural  instrument  in  the  hand 
of*  him  whom  Plato  somewhere  calls  the  Di- 
vine Geometrician.    As  poctrv  delights  in 
clothing  abstracted  ideas  in  allegories  and 
sensible  images,  wc  find  a  magnificent  de- 
scription of  the  creation,  formed  after  the 
same  manner,  in  one  of  the  prophets, 
wherein  he  describes  the  Almighty  Archi- 
tect as  measuring  the  waters  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  meting  out  the  heavens  with 
his  span,  comprehending  the  dust  of  the 
earth  in  a  measure,  weighing  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance. 
Another  of  them  describing  the  Supreme 
Being  in  this  great  work  of  creation,  re- 
presents him  as  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  and  stretching  a  line  upon  it;  and, 
in  another  place,  as  garni  slung  the  heavens, 
stretching  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
place,  and  hanging  the  earth  upon  nothing. 
This  last  noble  thought  Milton  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  verse: 

And  earth  self-balanced  on  her  centre  hung. 


book 


The  l>cautics  of  description  in  this 
lie  so  very  thick,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  them  in  this  paper.  The  poet 
has  employed  on  them  the  whole  energy  of 
our  tongue.    The  several  great  scenes  uf 
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the  creation  rise  up  to  view  one  after  an- 
other, in  such  a  manner,  that  the  reader 
seems  present  at  this  wonderful  work,  and 
to  assist  among  the  choirs  of  angels  who 
are  the  spectators  of  it  How  glorious  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  day! 

— — Thn«  was  the  first  day  evrn  and  morn, 
Nor  pa«t  uncelebrated,  nnr  unsung 
By  the  celestial  choir*,  when  orient  liirht 
Exhaling  firm  from  darkness  they  beheld ; 
Birth  day  of  heav'n  and  earth!  with  Joy  and  shout 
The  hollow  universal  orb  they  fl  I  I'd. 

We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought 
in  the  third  day,  when  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  and  the  deep  was  made: 
Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  tlieir  tops  ascend  the  sky  • 
Bo  high  as  heav'n  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters  

We  have  also  the  rising  of  the  whole 
vegetable  world,  described  in  this  day's 
work,  which  is  filled  with  all  the  graces 
that  other  poets  have  lavished  on  their  de- 
scription of  the  spring,  and  leads  the  rea- 
der s  imagination  into  a  theatre  equally 
surprising  and  beautiful. 

The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make 

their  appearance  on  the  fourth  day: 

Pirst  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen. 
Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 
Invested  with  bright  ra vs.  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  through  heavn's  high  road ;  the  gray 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  daned. 
Shedding  sweet  influence.    Leas  bright  the  moon, 
But  opposite  in  levell'd  west  was  set. 
His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 
From  him.  for  other  lights  she  needed  none 
In  that  aspect,  and  still  the  distance  keep* 
Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  nhinc*t 
Revolv'd  on  heav'n's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds. 
With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appear'd 
Ppangliiif  the  hemisphere  

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could 
be  so  concise  in  his  description  of  the  six 
days'  works,  as  to  comprehend  them  with- 
in the  bounds  of  an  episode,  and,  at  tlu 
same  time,  so  particular,  as  to  give  us  a 
lively  idea  of  them.  This  is  still  more  re- 
markable in  his  account  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to 
our  view  the  whole  animal  creation,  from 
the  reptile  to  the  behemoth.  As  the  lion 
and  the  leviathan  arc  two  of  the  noblest 
productions  in  the  world  of  living  creatures, 
the  reader  will  find  a  most  exquisite  spirit 
of  poetry  in  the  account  which  our  author 
gives  us  of  them.  The  sixth  day  concludes 
with  the  formation  of  man,  upon  which  the 
angel  takes  occasion,  as  he  did  after  the 
battle  in  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his 
obedience,  which  was  the  principal  design 
of  this  visit. 

The  poet  afterwards  represents  the  Mes- 
siah returning  into  heaven,  and  taking  a 
survey  of  his  great  work.  There  is  s<  no- 
thing inexpressibly  sublime  in  this  p;irt  of 
the  pnem,  where  the  author  describes  the 
great  period  of  time,  filled  with  so  many 
glorious  circumstances;  when  the  heavens 
and  earth  were  finished;  when  the  Messiah 


ascended  up  in  triumph  through  the  ever- 
lasting gates;  when  he  looked  down  with 
pleasure  upon  his  new  creation;  when 
every  part  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
its  existence,  when  the  mortung-stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy. 

So  even  and  morn  aecomplish'd  the  sixth  day: 
Vet  not  till  the  Creator  from  bis  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  return'd. 
'  !>     tin  h<  riven  of  heavi  ri    hi-  high  abode, 
Thence  to  behold  his  new  created  world 
The  addition  of  his  empire,  bow  it  show'd 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair 
Answering  In- L-r.  ;it  id.  a.    I  n  he  rude, 
FoIIom  .1  w  nil  nr<  Inmaiiun  ;in<l  the  MMind 
Symphonious  often  thousand  harps,  that  tun'd 
Angelic  hnrmonies.  the  eaTth.  the  air. 
Resounded,  (thou  rememberest,  fbr  thou  henrd'st) 
The  heavens  and  nil  the  constellations  ning, 
Toe  planets  in  their  station  list'ning  stood. 
While  the  bright  |iomp  ascended  jubilant. 
"  Open,  ye  everlasting  gates  P  they  sung. 
"  open,  ye  h<-avi  us.  your  living  doors!  let  in 
The  great  Creator  from  his  work  return'd 
Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work— a  world P 

I  cannot  conclude  this  book  upon  the 
creation  without  mentioning  a  poem  which 
has  lately  appeared  under  that  title,*  The 
work  was  undertaken  with  so  good  an  in- 
tention, and  is  executed  with  so  great  a  mas- 
tery, that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  produc- 
tions in  our  English  verse.  The  reader 
cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  depths  of 
philosophy  enlivened  with  all  the  charms 
of  poetry,  and  to  see  so  great  a  strength  of 
reason,  amidst  so  beautiful  a  redundancy 
of  the  imagination.  The  author  has  shown 
us  that  design  in  all  the  works  of  nature 
which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  its  first  "cause.  In  short,  he  has 
illustrated,  by  numberless  and  incontest- 
able instances,  that  divine  wisdom  which 
the  son  of  Sirach  has  so  nobly  ascribed  to 
the  Supreme  Beins  in  his  formation  of  the 
world,  when  he  tells  us,  that  « He  created 
her,  and  saw  her,  and  numbered  her,  and 
poured  her  out  upon  all  his  works.' 


Na  340.]    Monday,  March  31,  1712. 

Quis  novns  hie  nostris  successit  sedibus  bospet  I 

Quern  wse  ore  ffcrens !  quam  forti  peciore  et  armisl 

Virg.  JE*.  iv.  10. 

What  chief  is  this  that  visits  us  from  far. 
Whose  gallant  mien  bespeaks  him  train  d  to  war! 

I  take  it  to  be  the  highest  instance  of  a 
noble  mind,  to  bear  great  qualities  without 
discovering  in  a  man's  behaviour  any  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  superior  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Or,  to  say  it  otherwise,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  great  person  so  to  demean 
himself,  as  that,  whatever  endowments  he 
may  have,  he  mav  appear  to  value  himself 
upon  no  qualities  but  such  as  anv  man  may 
arrive  at  He  ought  to  think  no  man  valuable 
but  for  his  public  spiritjusticc.and  integrity; 
and  all  other  endow nfents  to  be  esteemed 
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only  as  they  contribute  to  the  exerting 
those  virtues.  Such  a  man,  if  he  is  wise  or 
valiant,  knows  it  is  of  no  consideration  to 
other  men  that  he  is  so,  but  as  he  employs 
those  high  talents  for  their  use  and  service. 
He  who  affects  the  applauses  and  addresses 
of  a  multitude,  or  assumes  to  himself  a 
preeminence  upon  any  other  consideration, 
must  soon  turn  admiration  into  contempt. 
It  is  certain  that  there  can  be  no  merit  in 
any  man  who  is  not  conscious  of  it;  but  the 
sense  that  it  is  valuable  only  according  to 
the  application  of  it,  makes  that  superi- 
ority amiable,  which  would  otherwise  be 
invidious.  In  this  light  it  is  considered  as 
a  thing  in  which  even-  man  bears  a  share. 
It  annexes  the  ideas  of  dignity,  power,  and 
fame,  in  an  agreeable  and  familiar  manner, 
to  him  who  is  possessor  of  it ;  and  all  men 
who  are  strangers  to  him  are  naturally  in- 
cited to  indulge  a  curiosity  in  beholding 
the  person,  behaviour,  feature,  and  shape 
of  him  in  whose  character,  perhaps,  each 
man  had  formed  something  in  common  with 
himself. 

Whether  such,  or  any  other,  are  the 
causes,  all  men  have  a  yearning  curiositv  to 
behold  a  man  of  heroic  worth.  I  have  had 
many  letters  from  all  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
that  request  I  would  give  them  an  exact  ac- 
count ot  the  stature,  the  mien,  the  aspect  of 
the  prince  who  lately  visited  England,  and 
has  done  such  wonders  for  the  liberty  of 
Europe.  It  would  puzzle  the  most  curious 
to  form  to  himself  the  sort  of  man  my  seve- 
ral correspondents  expect  to  hear  of  by  the 
action  mentioned,  when  they  desire  a  de- 
scription of  him.  There  is  always  some- 
thing that  concerns  themselves,  and  growing 
out  of  their  own  circumstances,  in  all  their 
inquiries.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Wales  be- 
seeches me  to  be  very  exact  in  my  account 
of  that  wonderful  man  who  had  marched 
an  army  and  all  its  baggage  over  the  Alps; 
and  if  possible,  to  learn  whether  the  pea- 
sant who  showed  him  the  way,  and  is 
drawn  in  the  map,  be  yet  living.  A  gen- 
tleman from  the  university,  who  is  deeply 
intent  on  the  study  of  humanity,  desires  me 
to  be  as  particular,  if  I  had  an  opportunity, 
in  observing  the  whole  interview  between 
his  highness  and  our  late  general.  Thus  do 
men's  fancies  work  according  to  their  se- 
veral educations  and  circumstances;  but  all 
pay  a  respect,  mixed  with  admiration,  to 
this  illustrious  character.  I  have  waited 
for  his  arrival  in  Holland,  before  I  would 
let  my  correspondents  know  that  I  have  not 
been  so  uncurious  a  Spectator  as  not  to  have 
seen  prince  Eugene.*  It  would  be  very 
difficult,  as  I  said  just  now,  to  answer  every 
expectation  of  those  who  have  written  to 
me  on  that  head ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  find  words  to  let  one  know  what  an  art- 
ful glance  there  is  in  his  countenance  who 
surprised  Cremona;  how  daring  he  appears 


*  He  stood  gndftitlH  r  to  Rurie'i  second  ton,  who  w  as 
uined  Eugene  liter  Ibis  prince 


who  forced  the  trenches  at  Turin:  but  in 
general  I  can  say,  that  he  who  beholds  him 
will  easily  expect  from  him  any  thing  that 
is  to  be  imagined,  or  executed,  by  the  wit 
or  force  of  man.  The  prince  is  of  that 
stature  which  makes  a  man  most  easily  be- 
come all  parts  of  exercise;  has  height  to  be 
graceful  on  occasions  of  state  and  ceremo- 
ny, and  no  less  adapted  for  agility  and  de- 
spatch: his  aspect  is  erect  and  composed:  * 
his  eye  lively  and  thoughtful,  yet  rather 
vigilant  than  sparkling;  his  action  and  ad- 
dress the  most  easy  imaginable,  and  his  be- 
haviour in  an  assembly  peculiarly  graceful 
in  a  certain  ait  of  mixing  insensibly  with 
the  rest,  and  becoming  one  of  the  company, 
instead  of  receiving  the  courtship  of  it. 
The  shape  of  his  person,  and  composure  of 
his  limbs,  are  remarkably  exact  and  beau- 
tiful. There  is  in  his  looks  something  sub- 
lime, which  does  not  seem  to  arise  from 
his  quality  or  character,  but  the  innate 
disposition  of  his  mind.  It  is  apparent  that 
he  suffers  the  presence  of  much  company, 
instead  of  taking  delight  in  it:  and  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  while  with  us,  rather  to 
return  good- will,  or  satisfy  curiosity,  than 
to  gratify  any  taste  he  himself  had  of  being 
popular.  As  liis  thoughts  are  never  tumul- 
tuous in  danger,  they  are  as  little  discom- 
posed on  occasions  of  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. A  great  soul  is  affected,  in  either 
case,  no  further  than  in  considering  the 
propercst  methods  to  extricate  itself  from 
them.  If  this  hero  has  the  strong  incentives 
to  uncommon  enterprises  that  were  re- 
markable in  Alexander,  he  prosecutes  and 
enjoys  the  fame  of  them  with  the  justness, 
propriety,  and  good  sense  of  Caesar.  It  is 
easy  to  observe  in  him  a  mind  as  capable 
of  beinjj  entertained  with  contemplation  as 
enterprise;  a  mind  ready  for  great  exploits, 
but  not  impatient  for  occasions  to  exert 
itself.  The  prince  has  wisdom  and  valour 
in  as  high  perfection  as  man  can  enjoy  it; 
which  noble  faculties,  in  conjunction,  banish 
all  vain-glory,  ostentation,  ambition,  and 
all  other  vices  which  might  intrude  upon 
his  mind,  to  make  it  unequal.  These  lu- 
bits  and  qualities  of  soul  and  body  render 
his  personage  so  extraordinary,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have-nothing  in  him  but  what  evctv 
man  should  have  in  him,  the  exertion  of 
his  very  self,  abstracted  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  fortune  has  placed  him. 
Thus,  were  you  to  see  prince  Eugene,  and 
were  told  he  was  a  private  gentleman, 
you  would  say  he  is  a  man  of  modesty 
and  merit.  Should  you  he  told  that  was 
prince  Eugene,  he  would  be  diminished 
no  otherwise,  than  that  part  of  your  dis- 
tant admiration  would  turn  into  a  familiar 
good-will. 

This  1  thought  fit  to  entertain  my  readcr 
with,  concerning  a  hero  who  never  was 
equalled  but  by  one  man.-f  over  whom  also 


f  The  duke  of  .Mar  Jhormijrh.  wbo  was  disgraced  abotu 

I  his  Uaie. 
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he  has  this  advantage,  that  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  manifest  an  esteem  for  him 
in  his  adversity.  T. 
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ad  dismiw  your  fear. 

Dryden. 

Having,  to  oblige  my  correspondent 
Physibulus,  printed  his  letter  last  Friday, 
in  relation  to  the  new  epilogue,  he  cannot 
take  it  amiss  if  I  now  publish  another,  which 
I  have  just  received  from  a  gentleman  who 
does  not  agree  with  him  in  his  sentiments 
upon  that  matter. 

'Sir,— I  am  amazed  to  find  an  epilogue 
attacked  in  your  last  Friday's  paper,  which 
has  been  so  generally  applauded  by  the 
town,  and  received  such  honours  as  were 
never  before  given  to  any  in  an  English 
theatre, 

*  The  audience  would  not  permit  Mrs. 
Oldfield  to  go  off  the  stage  the  first  night 
till  she  had  repeated  it  twice;  the  second 
night  the  noise  of  ancora  was  as  loud  as  be- 
fore, and  she  was  obliged  again  to  speak  it 
twice :  the  third  night  it  was  still  called  for 
a  second  time;  and,  in  short,  contrary  to  all 
other  epilogues,  which  are  dropped  after 
the  third  representation  of  the  play,  this 
has  already  been  repeated  nine  times. 

•  I  must  own,  I  am  the  more  surprised  to 
find  this  censure  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
town,  in  a  paper  which  has  hitherto  been 
famous  for  the  candour  of  its  criticisms. 

'  I  can  by  no  means  allow  your  melan- 
choly correspondent,  that  the  new  epilogue 
is  unnatural  because  it  is  gay.  If  I  had  a 
mind  to  be  learned,  I  could  tell  him  that 
the  prologue  and  epilogue  were  real  parts 
of  the  ancient  tragedy;  but  every  one 
knows,  that,  on  the  British  stage,  they  are 
distinct  performances  by  themselves,  pieces 
entirely  detached  from  the  play,  and  no 
way  essential  to  it 

'  The  moment  the  play  ends,  Mrs.  Old- 
field  is  no  more  Andromache  but  Mrs, 
Oldfield;  and  though  the  poet  had  left  An- 
dromache stone-dead  upon  the  stage,  as 
your  ingenious  correspondent  phrases  it, 
Mrs.  Oldfield  might  still  have  spoken  a 
merry  epilogue.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  a  tragedy  where  there  is  not  only  a 
death,  but  a  martyrdom.  St.  Cathenne 
was  there  personated  by  Nell  Gwin;  she 
lies  stone-dead  upon  the  stage,  but  upon 
those  gentlemen's  offering  to  remove  her 
body,  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  off  the 
slain  in  our  English  tragedies,  she  breaks 
out  into  that  abrupt  beginning  of  what  was 
a  very  ludicrous,  but  at  the  same  time 
thought  a  very  good  epilogue: 

•  Hold  1  an  you  mad  1  you  damn'd  confounded  dog, 
f  an  to  ria*  and  apeak  tte  epilogue.' 

*  This  diverting  manner  was  always  prac- 


tised by  Mr.  Drvden,  who,  If  he 
the  best  writer  or  tragedies  in  his  time,  was 
allowed  by  every  one  to  have  the  happiest 
turn  for  a  prologue,  or  an  epilogue.  The 
epilogues  to  Cleomenes,  Don  Sebastian, 
The  duke  of  Guise,  Aurengzebe,  and  Love 
Triumphant,  are  all  precedents  of  this 
nature. 

'  I  might  further  justify  this  practice  by 
that  excellent  epilogue  which  was  spoken, 
a  few  years  since,  after  the  tragedy  of 
Phaedra  and  Hippolytus;*  with  a  great 
many  others,  in  which  the  authors  nave 
endeavoured  to  make  the  audience  merry. 
If  they  have  not  all  succeeded  so  well  as  the 
writer  of  this,  they  have  however  shown 
that  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  good-will. 

*  I  must  further  observe,  that  the  gaiety 
of  it  may  be  still  the  more  proper,  as  it  is 
at  the  end  of  a  French  play;  since  every 
one  knows  that  nation,  who  are  generally 
esteemed  to  have  as  polite  a  taste  as  any 
in  Europe,  always  close  their  tragic  en- 
tertainment with  what  they  call  a  fietite 
fiiece,  which  is  purposely  designed  to  raise 
mirth,  and  send  away  the  audience  well 
pleased.  The  same  person  who  has  sup- 
ported the  chief  character  in  the  tragedy 
very  often  plays  the  principal  part  in  the 
fietite  fiiece ;  so  that  I  have  myself  seen,  at 
Paris,  Orestes  and  Lubin  acted  the  same 
night  by  the  same  man. 

'  Tragi-comcdy,  indeed,  you  have  your- 
self in  a  former  speculation,  found  fault  with 
very  justly,  because  it  breaks  the  tide  of  the 
passions  while  they  arc  yet  flowing;  but  this 
is  nothing  at  all  to  the  present  case,  where 
they  have  already  had  their  full  course. 

'  As  the  new  epilogue  is  written  conform- 
ably to  the  practice  of  our  best  poets,  so  it 
is  not  such  a  one,  which,  as  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  says  in  his  Rehearsal,  might 
serve  for  any  other  play;  but  wholljr  rises 
out  of  the  occurrences  of  the  piece  it  was 
composed  for. 

« The  only  reason  your  mournful  corre- 
spondent gives  against  this  facetious  epi- 
logue, as  he  calls  it,  is,  that  he  has  a  mind 
to  go  home  melancholy.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man may  not  be  more  grave  than  wise. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  I  think 
it  very  sufficient  to  have  the  anguish  of  a 
fictitious  piece  remain  upon  me  while  it  is 
representing;  but  I  love  to  be  sent  home 
to  bed  in  a  good  humour.  If  Physibulus  is, 
however,  resolved  to  be  inconsolable,  and 
not  to  have  his  tears  dried  up,  he  need  only 
continue  his  old  custom,  ana  when  he  has 
had  his  half-crown's  worth  of  sorrow,  slink 
out  before  the  epilogue  begins. 

*It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  this  tragi- 
cal genius  complaining  of  the  great  mis- 
chief Andromache  had  done  him.  What 
was  that?  Why  she  made  him  laugh.  The 
poor  gentleman's  sufferings  put  me  in  mind 
of  Harlequin's  case,  who  was  tickled  to 


•  Mr.  Edmund  Neal.  alia*  Smith.  8vo.  1707.  Addixon 
a  prologue  to  thi»  play  lo  ridicule  lite 
opera*.   The  epilogue  wai  written  by  7 
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death.    He  tells  us  soon  after,  through  a 
small  mistake  of  sorrow  for  rage,  that  dur 
ing  the  whole  action  he  was  so  very  sorry, 
that  he  thinks  he  could  have  attacked  halt  a 
score  of  the  fiercest  Mohocks  in  the  excess 
of  his  grief!    I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as 
an  unhappy  accident,  that  a  man  who  is  so 
bloody-minded  in  his  affliction  wasdivertec 
from  this  fit  of  outrageous  melancholy 
The  valour  of  this  gentleman  in  his  distress 
brings  to  one's  memory  the  Knight  of  the 
sorrowful  Countenance,  who  lays  about  him 
at  such  an  unmerciful  rate  in  an  old  ro- 
mance.   I  shall  readily  grant  him  that  his 
soul,  as  he  himself  says,  would  have  made 
a  very  ridiculous  figure,  had  it  quitted  the 
body,  and  descended  to  the  poetical  shades, 
in  such  an  encounter. 

•  As  to  his  conceit  of  tacking  a  tragic  head 
with  a  comic  tail,  in  order  to  refresh  the 
audience,  it  is  such  a  piece  of  jargon,  that 
I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

*  The  elegant  writer  makes  a  very  sud 
den  transition  from  the  playhouse  to  the 
church,  and  from  thence  to  the  gallows. 

'  As  for  what  relates  to  the  church,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  these  epilogues  have  given 
occasion  to  those  merry  jigs  from  the  organ- 
loft,  which  have  dissipated  those  good 
thoughts  and  dispositions  he  has  fauna  in 
himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  pew,  upon  the 
singing  of  two  staves  culled  out  by  the  judi 
cious  and  diligent  clerk. 

'  He  fetches  his  next  thought  from  Ty 
burn:  and  seems  very  apprehensive  lest 
there  should  happen  any  innovations  in  the 
tragedies  of  his  tnend  Paul  Lorrain. 

'In  the  mean  time,  sir,  this  gloomy 
writer,  who  is  so  mightily  scandalized  at  a 
gay  epilogue  after  a  serious  play,  speaking 
of  the  fate  of  those  unhappy  wretches  who 
are  condemned  to  suffer  an  ignominious 
death  by  the  justice  of  our  laws,  endeavours 
to  make  the  reader  merry  on  so  improper 
an  occasion,  by  those  poor  burlesque  ex- 
pressions of  tragical  dramas  and  monthly 
performances.  1  am,  sir,  with  great  re- 
spect, your  most  obedient,  most  humble 
stvant,  PHILOMEDESw 1 

X. 
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Jufttitie  partes  aunt  nnn  violarc  bominei:  Tprerun* 
dim,  nun  offender*.  TulL 

Jnrttae  eonairt*  in  doing  no  injury  to  men:  decrner. 
m  giving  item  no  offence. 

As  regard  to  decency  is  a  great  rule  of 
life  in  general,  but  more  especially  to  be 
consulted  by  the  female  world,  I  cannot 
overlook  the  following  letter,  which  de- 
scribes an  egregious  offender. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  was  this  dav  look- 
ing over  your  papers,  and  reading,  in  that 
of  December  the  6th,  with  great  delight, 
the  amiable  grief  of  Asteria  for  the  absence 
of  her  husband;  it  threw  me  into  a  great 
deal  of  reflection.   I  cannot  say  but  this 


arose  very  much  from  the  circumstances 
of  my  own  life,  who  am  a  soldier,  and  ex- 
pect every  day  to  receive  orders,  which 
will  oblige  me  to  leave  behind  me  a  wife 
that  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  that  very  de- 
servedly.  She  is  at  present,  I  am  sure,  no 
way  below  your  Asteria  for  conjugal  affec- 
tion: but  I  see  the  behaviour  of  some  wo- 
men so  little  suited  to  the  circumstances 
wherein  my  wife  and  I  shall  soon  be,  that 
it  is  with  a  reluctance,  I  never  knew  be- 
fore, I  am  going  to  my  duty.    What  puts 
me  to  present  pain  is  the  example  of  a 
young  lady,  whose  story  you  shall  have  as 
well  as  I  can  give  it  you.    '  Hortensius,  an 
officer  of  good  rank  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, happened,  in  a  certain  part  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  brought  to  a  country  gentleman  s 
house,  where  he  was  received  with  that 
more  than  ordinary  welcome  with  which 
men  of  domestic  lives  entertain  such  few 
soldiers  whom  a  military  life,  from  the  va- 
riety of  adventures,  has  not  rendered  over- 
bearing, but  humane,  easy,  and  agreeable. 
Hortensius  staid  here  some  time,  and  had 
easy  access  at  all  hours,  as  well  as  unavoid- 
able conversation,  at  some  parts  of  the  day, 
with  the  beautiful  Sylvana,  the  gentleman's 
daughter.    People  who  live  in  cities  are 
wonderfullv  struck  with  every  little  coun- 
try abode  they  see  when  they  take  the  air; 
arid  it  is  natural  to  fancy  they  could  live  in 
every  neat  rottagc  (by  which  they  pass) 
much  happier  than  in  their  present  cir- 
cumstances.   The  turbulent  way  of  life 
which  Hortensius  was  used  to,  made  him 
reflect  with  much  satisfaction  on  all  the 
advantages  of  a  sweet  retreat  one  day;  and, 
among  the  rest,  you  will  think  it  not  im- 
probable it  might  enter  into  his  thought, 
that  such  a  woman  as  Sylvana  would  con- 
summate the  happiness.    The  world  is  so 
debauched  with  mean  considerations,  that 
Hortensius  knew  it  would  be  received  as  an 
act  of  generosity,  if  he  asked  for  a  woman 
of  the  highest  merit,  without  further  ques- 
tions, of  a  parent  who  had  nothing  to  add 
to  her  personal  qualifications.    Tlu?  wed- 
ding was  celebrated  at  her  father*s  house. 
When  that  was  over,  the  generous  hus- 
band did  not  proportion  his  provision  for 
ler  to  the  circumstances  of  her  fortune, 
iut  considered  his  wife  as  his  darling,  his 
pride,  and  his  vanity;  or,  rather,  that  it 
was  in  the  woman  he  had  chosen  that  a 
man  of  sense  could  show  pride  or  vanitv 
with  an  excuse,  and  tin  adorned  her 

with  rich  habits  and  valuable  jewels.  He 
did  not,  however,  omit  to  admonish  her, 
that  he  did  his  very  utmost  in  this;  that  ii 
was  an  ostentation  he  could  not  be  guilty  of 
)ut  to  a  woman  he  had  so  much  pleasure 
in,  desiring  her  to  consider  it  as  such ;  and 
jegged  of  her  also  to  take  these  matters 
rightly,  and  believe  the  gems,  the  gowns, 
the  laces,  would  still  become  her  better,  if 
ier  air  and  behaviour  was  such,  that  it 
might  appear  she  dressed  thus  rather  in 
compliance  to  his  humour  that  way,  than 
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out  of  any  value  she  herself  had  for  the  tri- 
fles. To  this  lesson,  too  hard  for  a  woman, 
Hortensius  added,  that  she  must  be  sure  to 
stay  with  her  friends  in  the  country  till  his 
return.  As  soon  as  Hortensius  departed, 
Sylvana  saw  in  her  looking-glass,  that  the 
love  he  conceived  for  her  was  wholly  owing 
to  the  accident  of  seeing  her;  and  she  was 
convinced  it  was  only  her  misfortune  the 
rest  of  mankind  had  not  beheld  her,  or  men 
of  much  greater  quality  and  merit  had  con- 
tended for  one  so  genteel,  though  bred  in 
obscurity;  so  very  witty,  though  never  ac- 

?[uainted  with  court  or  town.  She  there- 
ore  resolved  not  to  hide  so  much  excel- 
lence from  the  world;  but,  without  any 
regard  to  the  absence  of  the  most  generous 
man  alive,  she  is  now  the  gayest  lady  about 
this  town,  and  has  shut  out  the  thoughts  of 
her  husband,  by  a  constant  retinue  of  the 
vainest  young  fellows  this  age  has  pro- 
duced; to  entertain  whom,  she  squanders 
away  all  Hortensius  is  able  to  supply  her 
with,  though  that  supply  is  purchased  with 
no  less  difficulty  than  the  hazard  of  his 
life." 

'  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  would  it  not  be  a 
work  becoming  your  office,  to  treat  this 
criminal  as  she  deserves?  You  should  give 
it  the  severest  reflections  you  can.  You 
should  tell  women,  that  they  are  more  ac- 
countable for  behaviour  in  absence,  than 
after  death.  The  dead  are  not  dishonoured 
by  their  levities;  the  living  may  return,  and 
be  laughed  at  by  empty  tops,  who  will  not 
fail  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  good  man,  who 
is  so  unseasonable  as  to  be  still  alive,  and 
come  and  spoil  good  company.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant.' 

All  strictness  of  behaviour  is  so  unmerci- 
fully laughed  at  in  our  age,  that  the  other 
much  worse  extreme  is  the  more  common 
folly.  But  let  any  woman  consider,  which 
of  the  two  offences  a  husband  would  the 
more  easily  forgive,  that  of  l>eing  less  en- 
tertaining than  she  could  to  please  compa- 
ny, or  raising  the  desires  of  the  whole  room 
to  his  disadvantage;  and  she  will  easilv  be 
able  to  form  her  conduct.  We  have  indeed 
carried  women's  characters  too  much  into 
public  life,  and  you  shall  sec  them  now-a- 
days  affect  a  sort  of  fame:  but  I  cannot  help 
venturing  to  disoblige  them  for  their  ser- 
vice, by  telling  them,  that  the  utmost  of  a 
woman's  character  is  contained  in  domestic 
life;  she  is  blameable  or  praiseworthy  ac- 
cording as  her  carriage  affects  the  house  of 
her  father  or  her  husband.  All  she  has  to 
do  in  this  world,  is  contained  within  the 
duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother.  All  these  may  be  well  performed, 
though  a  lady  should  not  be  the  very  finest 
woman  at  anopera  or  an  assembly.  They 
are  likewise  consistent  with  a  moderate 
share  of  wit,  a  plain  dress,  and  a  modest 
air.  But  when  the  very  brains  of  the  sex 
•re  turned,  and  they  place  their  ambition 
on  circumstances,  wherein  to  excel  is  no 


addition  to  what  Is  truly  commendable, 
where  can  this  end,  but  as  it  frequently 
does,  in  their  placing  all  their  industry, 
pleasure,  and  ambition,  on  things  which 
will  naturally  make  the  gratifications  of 
life  last,  at  best,  no  longer  than  youth  and 
good  fortune?  When  we  consider  the  least 
Hi  consequence,  it  can  be  no  less  than  look- 
ing on  tneir  own  condition,  as  years  ad- 
vance, with  a  disrelish  of  life,  and  falling 
into  contempt  of  their  own  persons,  or  being 
the  derision  of  others:  But  when  they  con- 
sider themselves  as  they  ought,  no  other 
than  an  additional  part  of  the  species  (for 
their  own  happiness  and  comfort,  as  well 
as  that  of  those  for  whom  they  were  born,) 
their  ambition  to  excel  will  be  directed  ac- 
cordingly; and  they  will  in  no  part  of  their 
lives  want  opjx>rtunities  of  being  shining 
ornaments  to  tneir  fathers,  husbands,  bro- 
thers, or  children.  T, 
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•Errat,  et  illinc 


Hue  venit,  hinr  illuc,  el  quoshbet  occupat  arttia 
Fpinlns;  o*\w  frns  humana  in  corpora  transit, 

Iu<iue  feraa  nosier  

Or  id.  Met.  I      xt.  165. 

All  thine*  am  but  alWd  ;  nothing  diet; 


And  here  and  there  the  unbody'd  spirit  flics, 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness,  dispossessed, 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast. 

Difden. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  loves  to  show 
upon  occasion  all  the  little-  learning  he  has 
picked  up,  told  us  yesterday  at  the  club, 
that  he  thought  there  might  be  a  great 
deal  said  for  the  transmigration  of  souls; 
and  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  be- 
lieved in  that  doctrine  to  this  day.  4  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut,'  says  he,  1  gives  us  an  account 
of  several  well-disposed  Mahometans  that 
purchase  the  freedom  of  any  little  bird  they 
see  confined  to  a  cage,  and  think  they  merit 
as  much  by  it  as  we  should  do  here  by  ran- 
soming any  of  our  countrymen  from  their 
captivity  at  Algiers.  You  must  know,'  says 
Will,  '  the  reason  is,  because  they  consider 
ever)'  animal  as  a  brother  or  sister  in  dis- 
guise; and  therefore  think  themselves  obli- 
ged to  extend  their  charity  to  them,  though 
under  such  mean  circumstances.  TheyTl 
tell  you,'  says  Will,  *  that  the  soul  of  a  man, 
when  he  dies,  immediately  passes  into  the 
body  of  another  man,  or  of  some  brute, 
which  he  resembled  in  his  humour,  or  his 
fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us. ' 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profusion 
of  learning  would  end  in,  Will  told  us,  that 
'Jack  Freelovc,  who  was  a  fellow  of  whim, 
made  love  to  one  of  those  ladies  who  throw 
away  all  their  fondness  on  parrots,  monkeyn 
and  lap-dogs.  Upon  going  to  pay  her  a  visit 
one  morning,  he  writ  a  very  pretty  epistle 
upon  this  hint.  Jack,'  s:ivs  he,  'was  con- 
ducted into  the  parlour,  where  he  diverted 
himself  for  some  time  with  her  favourite 
monkey,  which  was  chained  in  one  of  the 
windows;  till  at  length  observing  a  pen  and 
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ink  lie  by  him,  he  writ  the  following  letter 
to  his  mistress  in  the  person  of  the  monkey, 
and  upon  her  not  coming  down  so  soon  as 
he  expected,  left  it  in  the  window,  and 
went  about  his  business. 

'  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the 
parlour  and  seeing  her  monkey  look  upon 
a  paper  with  great*  earnestness,  took  it  up, 
and  to  this  day  is  in  some  doubt,'  savs  Will, 
*  whether  it  was  written  by  Jack'  or  the 


«  Mad  am,— Not  havingthe  gift  of  speech, 
I  have  a  long  time  waited  in  vain  for  an  op- 
portunity of  making  myself  known  to  you; 
and  having  at  present  the  convenience  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  by  me,  I  gladly  take 
the  occasion  of  giving  you  my  history  in 
writing,  which  I  could  not  do  by  word  of 
mouth.  You  must  know,  madam,  that 
about  a  thousand  years  ago  I  was  an  In- 
dian brachman,  and  versed  in  all  those 
mysterious  secrets  which  your  European 

Shilosopher,  called  Pythagoras,  is  said  to 
ave  learned  from  our  fraternity.  I  had  so 
ingratiated  myself,  by  my  great  skill  in  the 
occult  sciences,  with  a  demon  whom  I  used 
to  converse  with,  that  he  promised  to  grant 
me  whatever  I  should  ask  of  him.  i  de- 
sired that  my  soul  might  never  pass  into 
the  body  of  a  brute  creature;  but  this,  he 
told  me,  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  me. 
I  then  begged,  that,  into  whatever  creature 
I  should  chance  to  transmigrate,  I  should 
still  retain  my  memory,  and  be  conscious 
that  I  was  the  same  person  who  lived  in 
different  animals.  This,  he  told  me,  was 
In  his  power,  and  accordingly  promised,  on 
the  word  of  a  demon,  that  he  would  grant 
me  what  I  desired.  From  that  time  forth, 
I  lived  so  unblamcably,  that  I  was  made 
president  of  a  college  of  brachmans,  an 
office  which  I  discharged  with  great  inte- 
grity until  the  day  of  my  death. 

*  I  was  then  shuffled  into  another  human 
body,  and  acted  my  part  bo  well  in  it,  that 
I  became  first  minister  to  a  prince  who 
reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  I 
here  lived  in  great  honour  for  several  years, 
but  by  degrees  lost  all  the  innocence  of  the 
brachman,  being  obliged  to  rifle  and  op- 
press the  people  to  enrich  my  sovereign; 
till  at  length  I  became  so  odious,  that  my 
master,  to  recover  his  credit  with  his  sub- 
jects, shot  me  through  the  heart  with  an 
arrow,  as  I  was  one  clay  addressing  myself 
to  him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

•  Upon  my  next  remove,  I  found  myself 
in  the  woods  under  the  shape  of  a  jackal, 
and  soon  listed  myself  in  the*  service  of  a 
lion.  I  used  to  yelp  near  his  den  about 
midnight,  which  was  his  time  of  rousing 
and  seeking  after  prey.  He  always  fol- 
lowed me  in  the  rear,  and  when  I  had  run 
down  a  fat  buck,  a  wild  goat,  or  a  hare, 
after  he  had  feasted  vcrv  plentifully  upon 
it  himself,  would  now  and  then  throw  me  a 
bone  that  was  but  half-picked,  for  my  en- 
couragement; but,  upon  my  being 


:  ccssful  in  two  or  three  chases,  he  gave  me 
such  a  confounded  gripe  in  his  anger  that  I 

died  of  it. 

*  In  my  next  transmigration,  I  was  again 
set  upon  two  legs,  and  became  an  Indian 
tax-ga»herer;  but  having  been  guilty  of 
great  extravagances,  and  being  married  to 
an  expensive  jade  of  a  wife,  I  ran  so  cursedly 
in  debt,  that  I  durst  not  show  my  head.  I 
could  no  sooner  step  out  of  my  house  but  I 
was  arrested  by  somebody  or  other  that  lay 
in  wait  for  me.  As  I  ventured  abroad  one 
night  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I 
up  and  hurried  into  i 
a  few  months  after. 

'  My  soul  then  entered  into  a  flying-fish, 
and  in  that  state  led  a  most  melancholy  life 
for  the  space  of  six  years.  Several  fishes 
of  prey  pursued  me  when  I  was  in  the 
water;  and  if  I  betook  myself  to  my  wings, 
it  was  ten  to  one  but  I  had  a  flock  of  birds 
aiming  at  me.  As  I  was  one  day  flying 
amidst  a  fleet  of  English  ships,  I  observ  ed 
a  huge  sea-gull  whetting  his  bill,  and  ho- 
vering just  over  my  head;  upon  my  dipping 
into  the  water  to  avoid  him,  I  fell  into  the 
mouth  of  a  monstrous  shark,  that  swallowed 
me  down  in  an  instant. 

'I  was  some  years  afterwards,  to  my 
great  surprise,  an  eminent  banker  in  Lom- 
bard-street; and,  remembering  how  I  had 
formerly  suffered  for  want  ox  money,  be- 
came so  very  sordid  and  avaricious,  that 
the  whole  town  cried  shame  of  me.  I  was 
a  miserable  little  old  fellow  to  look  upon; 
for  I  had  in  a  manner  starved  myself,  and 
was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  when  I  died. 

'  I  was  afterwards  very  much  troubled 
and  amazed  to  find  my  self  dwindled  into  an 
emmet.  I  was  heartily  concerned  to  make 
so  insignificant  a  figure,  and  did  not  know 
but  some  time  or  other  I  might  be  reduced 
to  a  mite,  if  I  did  not  mend  my  manners.  I 
therefore  applied  myself  with  great  dili- 
gence to  the  offices  that  were  allotted  to 
me,  and  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
notablest  ant  in  the  whole  mole-hill.  I  was 
at  last  picked  up  as  I  was  groaning  under 
a  burden,  by  an  unlucky  cock-sparrow, 
that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
before  made  great  depredations  Upon  our 
commonwealth. 

*  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and 
lived  a  whole  summer  in  the  shape  of  a 
bee;  but  being  tired  with  the  painful  and 
penurious  life  I  had  undergone  in  my  two 
last  transmigrations,  I  fell  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  turned  drone.  As  I  one  day 
headed  a  party  to  plunder  a  hive,  we  were 
received  so  warmly  by  the  swarm  which 
defended  it,  that  wc  were  most  of  us  left 
dead  upon  the  spot 

*  I  might  tell  you  of  many  other  transmi- 
grations which  I  went  through:  how  I  was 
a  town-rake,  and  afterwards  did  penance 
in  ii  bay  gelding  for  ten  years;  as  also  how 
I  was  a  tailor,  a  shrimp,  and  a  torn -tit.  Ia 
the  last  of  these  my  shapes,  I  was  shot  m 
the  Christmas  holidays  by  a ; 
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napes,  who  would  needs  try  his  new  gun 
upon  me. 

*  But  I  shall  pass  over  these  and  several 
other  stages  of  life,  to  remind  you  of  the 
young  beau  who  made  love  to  you  about  six 
vears  since.  You  may  remember,  madam, 
How  he  masked,  and  danced,  and  rang, 
and  played  a  thousand  tricks  to  gain  you; 
and  how  he  was  at  last  carried  ofFby  a  cold 
that  he  got  under  your  window  one  night  in 
a  serenade.  I  was  that  unfortunate  young 
fellow  to  whom  you  were  then  so  cruel. 
Not  long  after  my  shifting  that  unlucky 
body,  I  found  myself  upon  a  hill  in  Ethio- 
pia, where  I  lived  in  my  present  grotesque 
shape,  till  I  was  caught  by  a  servant  ot  the 
English  factory,  and  sent  over  into  Great 
Britain.  I  need  not  inform  you  how  I  came 
into  your  hands.  You  see,  madam,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  you  have  had  me  in 
a  chain:  I  am,  however,  very  happy  in  this 
my  captivity,  as  you  often  bestow  on  me 
those  kisses'  and  caresses  which  I  would 
have  given  the  world  for  when  I  was  a  man. 
I  hope  this  discovery  of  my  person  will  not 
tend  to  my  disadvantage,  but  that  you  will 
still  continue  your  accustomed  favours  to 
your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

'PUGG.' 

'  P.  S.  I  would  advise  your  little  shock- 
dog  to  keep  out  of  my  way;  for  as  I  look 
upon  him  to  be  the  most  formidable  of  my 
rivals,  I  may  chance  one  time  or  other  to 
give  him  such  a  snap  as  he  won't  like. ' 
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 In  solo  viu-mli  ciuu  palato  eat 

Juv.  Sat.  zl.  11. 

Burn  whoae  nle  bliw  ia  eating :  who  can  give 
But  that  one  brutal  reason  why  they  lire. 

Otnfrn*. 

Mr.  Spectator, — I  think  it  has  not 
vet  fallen  into  your  way  to  discourse  on 
little  ambition,  or  the  many  whimsical  ways 
men  fall  into  to  distinguish  themselves 
among  their  acquaintance.   Such  observa- 
tions, well  pursued,  would  make  a  pretty 
history  of  low  life.    I  myself  am  got  into  a 
great  reputation,  which  arose  (as  most  ex- 
traordinary occurrences  in  a  man's  life  seem 
to  do,)  from  a  mere  accident.   I  was  some 
days  ago  unfortunately  engaged  among  a 
set  of  gentlemen,  who  esteem  a  man  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  food  he  throws  down 
at  a  meal.   Now  I,  who  am  ever  for  dis- 
tinguishing myself  according  to  the  notions 
of  superiority  which  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany entertain,  ate  so  immoderately,  for 
their  applause,  as  had  like  to  have  cost  me 
my  life.  What  added  to  my  misfortune  was, 
that  having  naturally  a  good  stomach,  and 
having  lived  soberly  for  some  time,  my 
oody  was  as  well  prepared  for  this  conten- 
tion as  if  it  had  been  by  appointment.  I 
had  quickly  vanquished  every  glutton  in 
company  but  one  who  was  such  a  prodigy 
Vol..  IT.  7  ' 


In  his  way,  and  withal  so  very  merry  during 
the  whole  entertainment,  that  he  insensi- 
bly betrayed  me  to  continue  his  competitor, 
which  in  a  little  time  concluded  in  a  com- 

Slete  victory  over  my  rival;  after  which, 
y  way  of  insult,  I  ate  a  considerable  pro- 
portion beyond  what  the  spectators  thought 
me  obliged  in  honour  to  da  The  effect, 
however,  of  this  engagement,  has  made  me 
resolve  never  to  eat  more  for  renown ;  and 
I  have,  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  com- 
pounded three  wagers  I  had  depending  on 
the  strength  of  my  stomach,  which  hap- 
pened very  luckily,  because  it  had  been 
stipulated  in  our  articles  either  to  play  or 

Eay.  How  a  man  of  common  sense  could 
e  thus  engaged  is  hard  to  determine;  but 
the  occasion  of  this  is,  to  desire  you  to  in- 
form several  gluttons  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  look  on  me  with  envy,  that  they  had 
best  moderate  their  ambition  in  time,  lest 
infamy  or  death  attend  their  success.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  sir,  with  what  unspeak- 
able pleasure  I  received  the  acclamations 
and  applause  of  the  whole  board,  when  I 
had  almost  cat  my  antagonist  into  convul- 
sions. It  was  then  that  I  returned  his  mirth 
upon  him  with  such  success,  as  he  was 
hardly  able  to  swallow,  though  prompted 
by  a  desire  of  fame,  and  a  passionate  fond- 
ness for  distinction.  I  had  not  endeavoured 
to  excel  so  far,  had  not  the  company  been 
so  loud  in  their  approbation  of  my  victory. 
I  don't  question  but  the  same  thirst  after 
glory  has  often  caused  a  man  to  drink  quarts 
without  taking  breath,  and  prompted  men 
to  many  other  as  difficult  enterprises : 
which,  if  otherwise  pursued,  might  turn 
verv  much  to  a  man's  advantage.  This 
ambition  of  mine  was  indeed  extravagantly 
pursued;  however,  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, that  you  hardly  ever  sec  a  man  com- 
mended for  a  good  stomach,  but  he  imme- 
diately falls  to  eating  more,  (though  he  had 
>efore  dined,)  as  well  to  confirm  the  person 
that  commended  him  in  his  good  opinion  of 
him,  as  to  convince  any  other  at  the  table, 
who  may  have  been  unattentivc  enough  not 
to  have  done  justice  to  his  character.  I  am, 
sir,  vour  humble  servant, 

•EPICURE  MAMMON.' 

•  Mr.  Spf.ctator, — I  have  wrote  to  you 
three  or  four  times,  to  desire  you  would 
take  notice  of  an  impertinent  custom  the 
women,  the  fine  women,  have  lately  fallen 
into,  of  taking  snuff.  This  silly  trick  is  at- 
tended with  such  a  coquette  air  in  some 
ladies,  and  such  a  sedate  masculine  one  in 
others,  that  I  cannot  tell  which  most  to 
complain  of:  but  they  are  to  me  equally 
disagreeable.  Mrs.  Santer  is  so  impatient 
of  being  without  it,  that  she  takes  it  as 
often  as  she  docs  salt  at  meals:  and  as  she 
.affects  a  wonderful  case  and  negligence  in 
all  her  manner,  an  upper  lip  mixed  with 
snuff"  and  the  sauce,  is  what  is  presented  to 
the  observation  of  all  who  have  the  honour 
to  eat  with  her.   The  pretty  creature,  her 
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niece,  does  all  she  can  to  be  as  disagreeable 
as  her  aunt;  and  if  she  is  not  as  offensive  to 
the  eye,  she  is  quite  as  much  to  the  ear, 
and  makes  up  all  she  wants  in  a  confident 
air,  by  a  nauseous  rattle  of  the  nose,  when 
the  snuff  is  delivered,  and  the  fingers  make 
the  stops  and  closes  on  the  nostrils.  This, 
perhaps,  is  not  a  very  courtly  image  in 
speaking  of  ladies;  that  is  very  true:  but 
where  arises  the  offence?  Is  it  in  those  who 
commit,  or  those  who  observe  it?  As  for 
my  part,  I  have  been  so  extremely  dis- 
gusted with  this  filthy  physic  hanging  on 
the  lip,  that  the  most  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, or  person,  has  not  been  able  to  make 
up  for  it  As  to  those  who  take  it  for  no 
other  end  but  to  give  themselves  occasion 
for  pretty  action,  or  to  fill  up  little  inter- 
vals of  discourse,  I  can  bear  with  them; 
but  then  they  must  not  use  it  when  another 
is  speaking,  who  ought  to  be  heard  with  too 
much  respect,  to  admit  of  offering  at  that 
time  from  hand  to  hand  the  snuff-bi  ix.  But 
Flavilla  is  so  far  taken  with  her  behaviour 
in  this  kind,  that  she  pulls  out  her  box 
(which  is  indeed  full  of  good  Brazil,)  in  the 
middle  of  the  sermon;  and,  to  show  she  has 
the  audacity  of  a  well-bred  woman,  she 
offers  it  to  the  men  as  well  as  to  the  women 
who  sit  near  her:  but  since  by  this  time  all 
the  world  knows  she  has  a  fine  hand,  I  am 
in  hopes  she  may  give  herself  no  further 
trouble  in  this  matter.  On  Sunday  was 
sevennight,  when  they  came  about  for  the 
offering,  she  gave  her  charity  with  a  very 
good  air,  but  at  the  same  time  asked  the 
church-warden  if  he  would  take  a  pinch. 
Pray,  sir,  think  of  these  things  in  time,  and 
you  will  oblige,  your  humble  servant,* 
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Sanctius  his  animal,  mentisque  capaeius  an* 
Deerat  ml  line,  et  quod  dominari  in  cetera  poaaet, 
Natua  homo  est.   Ovid.  Met.  Lib.  i.  70. 

A  creature  of  u  more  exalted  kind 
Wan  wantins  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd: 
i  of  thought,  of  more  < 


The  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of 
the  battle  of  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the 
world,  have  in  them  those  qualifications 
which  the  critics  judge  requisite  to  an  epi- 
sode. They  arc  nearly  related  to  the  prin- 
cipal action,  and  have  a  just  connexion  with 
the  fable. 

The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautiful 
description  of  the  impression  which  this 
discourse  of  the  archangel  made  on  cur 
first  parents.  Adam  afterwards,  by  a  very 
natural  curiosity,  inquires  concerning  the 
motions  of  those  celestial  bodies  which 
make  the  most  glorious  appearance  among 
the  six  days'  work.  The  poet  here,  with 
a  great  deal  of  art,  represents  Eve  as  with- 
drawing from  this  part  of  their  conversa- 
tion, to  amusements  more  suitable  to  her 
sex.   Eta  well  knew  that  the  episode  in  this 
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book,  which  is  filled  with  Adam's  account 
of  his  passion  and  esteem  for  Eve,  would 
have  been  improper  for  her  hearing,  and 

has  therefore  devised  very  just  and  beauti- 
ful reasons  for  her  retiring: 

our  sire,  and  by  his  countenance  seem  d 
on  liudiOM  tlioujchts  abtruse;  which  Eve 
Pcrr»-ivinjt,  tvbnre  I'll"  sat  retir'd  in  sight. 
With  lowlm.-t-  rn.ijf.tir  frnui  liiT»al, 
And  grace  that  won  w  ho  taw  to  w  ish  her  stay. 
K<>ne,  ami  went  forth  among  her  fruiu  and  flower*, 
To  vi*it  how  the)'  prosper'd,  bud  and  bloom, 
Her  nursery:  they  at  her  coming  spninc . 
And,  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance,  gladder  grew. 
Yet  went  ahc  not,  as  not  with  audi  discourse. 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high:  such  pleasure  she  reserv'd, 
Adam  relating,  she  aole  auditress; 
Her  husband  the  relator  she  prefer'd 
Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 
Chose  rather:  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  di 
With  conjugal  caresses;  from  his  lip 
Not  words  alone  pteas'd  her.  O,  when  meet  a< 
Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mutual  honour  join  d! 


The  angel's  returning  a  doubtful  answer 
to  Adam's  inquiries,  was  not  only  proper 
for  the  moral  reason  which  the  poet  assigns, 
but  because  it  would  have  been  highly 
absurd  to  have  given  the  sanction  of  an 
archangel  to  any  particular  system  of  philo- 
sophy. The  chief  points  in  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Copcrnican  hypotheses  arc  described 
with  great  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  and 
at  the  same  time  dressed  in  very  pleasing 
and  poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  enters  after- 
wards upon  his  own  history,  and  relates  to 
him  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  upon  his  creation;  as  also  his  con- 
versation with  his  Maker,  and  his  first 
meeting  with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  poem  more  apt  to  raise  the  attention  of 
the  reader  than  this  discourse  of  our  g^reat 
ancestor;  as  nothing  can  be  more  surprising 
and  delightful  to  us,  than  to  hear  the  senti- 
ments that  arose  in  the  first  man,  while  he 
was  yet  new  and  fresh  from  the  han 
Creator.  The  poet  has  interwove 
thing  which  is  delivered  upon  this 
in  holy  writ  with  so  many  beautiful  ii 
nations  of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  just  and  more  natural  than  this 
whole  episode.  As  our  author  knew  this  sub- 
ject could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his  reader, 
he  would  not  throw  it  into  the  relation  of 
the  six  days'  work,  but  reserved  it  for  a 
distinct  episode,  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  expatiating  upon  it  more  at 
large.  Before  I  enter  upon  this  part  of  the 
poem,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  shin- 
ing passages  in  the  dialogue  l>ctween  Adam 
and  the  angel.  The  first  is  that  -wherein 
our  ancestor  gives  an  account  of  the  plea- 
sure he  took  in  conversing  with  hiru,  which 
contains  a  very  noble  moral. 


For  while  I  sit  with  thee.  I  seem  in  heaven 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruiu  of  palm-trees  (pleasantest  to 
And  hunter  both,  from  labour)  at  the  hour 
Of  sweet  repast ;  they  satiate  and  soon  fill. 
Though  pleasant;  but  thv  words,  with 
Imbued,  bring  to  Unit  s 
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The  other  I  shall  mention,  is  that  in 
which  the  angel  gives  a  reason  why  he 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  story  Adam  was 
about  to  relate. 

'  For  I  that  diy  was  absent  ai  befel, 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure , 
Far  on  excursion  towards  the  gates  of  he'll 
Sjuar  d  in  full  legion  (such  command  we  had,) 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work. 
l>»st  he.  incens'd  at  such  eruption  bold. 
Instruction  with  creation  might  be  mix'd.' 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew 
the  image  in  what  follows  from  that  in  Vir- 
gil's sixth  book,  where  ifcneas  and  the  Sybil 
stand  before  the  adamantine  gates,  which 
are  there  described  as  shut  upon  the  place 
of  torments,  and  listen  to  the  groans,  the 
clank  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of  iron  whips, 
that  were  heard  in  those  regions  of  pain  and 
sorrow. 

— - — '  Fast  we  found,  fast  shut 
The  dismal  gates,  and  barrieado'd  strong; 
Rut  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song. 
Tonnent,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.* 


Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account 
of  his  condition  and  sentiments  immediately 
after  his  creation.  How  agreeably  does  he 
represent  the  posture  in  which  he  found 
himself,  the  delightful  landscape  that  sur- 
rounded him,  and  the  gladness  of  heart 
which  grew  up  in  him  on  that  occasion ! 

 '  As  new  wak'd  from  soundest  sleep, 

BoA  on  the  dowry  herb  I  found  me  laid 
la  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dry'd.  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed, 
Straight  towards  heaven  my  wond  ring  eyes  I  turn'd 
And  gax'd  awhile  the  ample  sky;  till  rais'd 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung. 
Aa  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Blood  on  my  feet.    About  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams:  by  these, 
(Veaiures  that  liv'd  and  mov'd,  and  waJk'd.  or  flew, 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling;  all  tilings  smil'd 
With  fragrance,  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erfiow'd.' 

Adam  is  afterwards  described  as  sur- 
prised at  his  own  existence,  and  taking  a 
survey  of  himself  and  of  all  the  works  of 
nature.  He  likewise  is  represented  as  dis- 
covering, by  the  light  of  reason,  that  he, 
and  every  thing  about  him,  must  have  been 
the  effect  of  some  Being  infinitely  good  and 
powerful,  and  that  this  Heine  had  a  right  to 
his  worship  and  adoration.  His  first  address 
to  the  Sun,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  crea- 
tion which  made  the  most  distinguished 
figure,  is  very  natural  and  amusing  to  the 
imagination: 

 'Thou  Bun,'  raid  I.  '  Fair  light. 

And  thou  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  giy, 
Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ve  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell. 
Tell.  If  ye  raw,  bow  came  I  thus  7  how  here  V 

His  next  sentiment,  when,  upon  his  first 
going  to  sleep,  he  fancies  himself  losing  his 
existence,  and  falling  awav  into  nothing, 
can  never  be  sufficiently  admired.  His 
dream,  in  which  he  still  preserves  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  existence,  together  with 
his  removal  into  the  garden  which  was 


prepared  for  his  reception,  are  also  cir- 
cumstances finely  imagined,  and  grounded 
upon  what  is  delivered  in  sacred  story. 

These  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  In 
this  part  of  the  work,  have  in  them  all  the 
beauties  of  novelty,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  all  the  graces  of  nature. 

They  arc  such  as  none  but  a  great  genius 
could  have  thought  of ;  though,  upon  the 
perusal  of  them,  they  seem  to  rise  of  them- 
selves from  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
In  a  word,  though  they  are  natural,  thev 
arc  not  obvious;  which  is  the  true  character 
of  all  fine  writing. 

The  impression  which  the  interdiction  of 
the  tree  of  life  left  in  the  mind  of  our  first 
parent  is  described  with  great  strength  and 
judgment;  as  the  image  of  the  several 
beasts  and  birds  passing  in  review  before 
him  is  very  beautiful  and  lively: 

 *  Each  bird  and  beast  behold 

Approaching  two  and  two,  these  eow'ring  low 
v\  ith  blandishment  j  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing. 
I  nam'd  them  as  they  pasa'd.'  


Adam  in  the  next  place,  describes  a  con- 
ference which  he  held  with  his  Maker  upon 
the  subject  of  solitude.    The  poet  here  re- 
presents the  Supreme  Being  as  making  an 
essay  of  his  own  work,  and  putting  to  the 
trial  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which  he 
had  endued  his  creature.    Adam  urges,  in 
this  divine  colloquy,  the  impossibility  of  his 
being  happy,  though  he  was  the  inhabitant 
of  Paradise,  and  lord  of  the  whole  creation, 
without  the  conversation  and  society  of 
some  rational  creature  who  should  partake 
those  blessings  with  him.    This  dialogue, 
which  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  beauty  of 
the  thoughts,  without  other  poetical  orna- 
ment, is  as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  the  whole 
poem.  The  more  the  reader  examines  the 
justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the 
more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it. 
The  poet  has  wonderfully  preserved  the 
character  of  majesty  and  condescension  in 
the  Creator,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  of 
humility  and  adoration  in  the  creature,  as 
particularly  in  the  following  lines: 

*  Thus  I  presumptuous ;  and  the  vision  bright, 
A*  with  a  smile  more  brighten'd.  thus  rrplyd,  &*. 

 1  with  leave  of  speech  I  in  pi  or  d. 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  repiy'd  : 
'  Ul  not  my  words  offend  thee.  Heavenly  power. 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak."  kc 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account 
of  his  second  sleep,  and  of  the  dream  in 
which  he  beheld  the  formation  of  Eve.  The 
new  passion  that  was  awakened  in  him  at 
the  sight  of  her  is  touched  very  finch . 

*  Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  difTrent  rex  :  to  lovely  fiur. 
That  what  seem  d  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  Iter  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain  d. 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infua'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before ; 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspirit 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight  .' 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this 
beautiful  phantom,  with  his  exclamations 
of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a 
real  creature  who  resembled  the  apparition 
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which  had  been  presented  to  him  in  his 
dream;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her, 
and  his  manner  of  courtship,  are  all  laid 
together  in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of 
sentiments. 

''Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked 
up  with  great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love 
which  is  described  in  it  is  every  way  suit- 
able to  a  state  of  innocence.  If  the  reader 
compares  the  description  which  Adam  here 
gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial 
bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dry  den  has 
made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a  scene  of  his 
Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great 
care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts 
on  so  delicate  a  subject  that  might  be  offen- 
sive to  religion  or  good  manners.  The 
sentiments  are  chaste,  but  not  cold;  and 
convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  most  trans- 
porting passion,  and  of  the  greatest  purity. 
What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and  in- 
nocence has  the  author  joined  together,  in 
the  reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the 
pleasures  of  love,  compared  to  those  of 
:! 


>  have  I  told  thee,  all  my 
My  «tor>  to  the  sum  of  earthly 
Which  I  enjoy;  and  must  con  few  to  And 
In  all  thing*  elae  delight  indeed,  but  • 
Ai  us'd  or  not,  worka  in  the  mind  no 
Nor  vehement  desire ;  those  delicaciea, 
I  m«'an  of  taste,  night,  t inell.  herba,  fruits,  and 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds :  but  here 
Par  otherwise,  transported  I  behold. 
Transported  touch ;  here  passion  tint  I  felt. 
Commotion  atrange!  in  all  enjoyments  else 
Superior  and  unmov'd,  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow'rful 
Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  tad  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain ; 
Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestow'd 
Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact. 

 When  I  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  (o  know 
Her  own,  that  what  «he  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Seems  wisest.  rirtuouse*t,  diacreeteet,  best  j 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded .  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  diseounieaanc'd,  and  like  folly  show*: 
Authority  and  reason  oa  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 

Oratress  of  mi  ml  ^nd^nobkness^their  scat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac'd.* 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  pa 
rent,  gave  the  angel  such  an  insight  into 
human  nature,  that  he  seems  apprehensive 
of  the  evils  which  might  befall  the  species 
in  general,  as  well  as  Adam  in  particular, 
from  the  excess  of  his  passion.  He  there- 
fore fortifies  him  against  it  by  timely  ad- 
monitions; which  very  artfully  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  reader  for  the  occurrences  of 
the  next  book,  where  the  weakness,  of 
which  Adam  here  gives  such  distant  dis- 
coveries, brings  about  that  fatal  event  which 
Is  the  subject  of  the  poem.  His  discourse, 
which  follows  the  gentle  rebuke  he  received 
from  the  angel,  shows  that  his  love,  how- 
ever violent  it  might  appear,  was  still 
founded  in  reason,  and  consequently  not 
improper  for" 


•  Neither  her  outstdo  fbrm'd  so  farr. 

In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds, 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far. 
And  with  mvsterious  reverence  I  deem) 
So  much  delights  me,  as  those  graceful  acts. 
Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mix'd  with  love 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign'd 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul : 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair  P 

Adam's  speech  at  parting  with  the  angel, 
has  in  it  a  deference  and  gratitude  agree- 
able to  an  inferior  nature,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  dignity  and  greatness  suitable 
to  the  father  of  mankind  in  his  state  of  in- 
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Consuettwlinem  henignitalis  largitioni  munenin 
longe  antepono.  Ha*c  est  gravium  homintira  atque  msg 
norum ;  ilia  quasi  assentatorum  populi,  multitudinia 
levitatem  voluptate  quasi  titillantium.  TuiL 

I  esteem  a  habit  of  benignity  greatly  preferable  to 
munificence.   The  former  is  peculiar  to  great  and  <iis 
tinguiiihed  persons;  the  latter  belongs  to  flatterers  of 
the  people,  who  tickle  the  levity  of  the  malum. I.  with 
a  kind  of  pleasure. 

When  we  consider  the  offices  of  human 
life,  there  is,  mcthinks,  something  in  what 
we  ordinarily  call  generosity,  which,  when 
carefully  examined,  seems  to  flow  rather 
from  a  loose  and  unguarded  temper  than 
an  honest  and  liberal  mind.  For  this  reason 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  ail  liberality 
should  have  for  its  basis  and  support  fru- 
gality.  By  this  means  the  beneficent  spirit 
works  in  a  man  from  convictions  of  reason, 
not  from  the  impulse  of  passion.  The 
generous  man  in  the  ordinary  acceptation, 
without  respect  of  the  demands  of  his 
family,  will  soon  find  upon  the  foot  of  his 
account,  that  he  has  sacrificed  to  fools 
knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly  un- 
happy, all  the  opportunities  of  affording 
any  future  assistance  where  it  ought  to  be. 
Let  him  therefore  reflect,  that  if  to  bestow 
be  in  itself  laudable,  should  not  a  man  take 
care  to  secure  an  ability  to  do  things  praise- 
worthy as  long  as  he  lives?  Or  could  there 
be  a  more  cruel  piece  of  raillery  upon  a 
man  who  should  have  reduced  his  fortune 
below  the  capacity  of  acting  according  to 
his  natural  temper,  than  to  say  of  him, 
*  That  gentleman  was  generous?'  My  be- 
loved author  therefore  Has,  in  the  sentence 
on  the  top  of  my  paper,  turned  his  eye  with 
a  certain  satiety  from  beholding  the  ad- 
dresses to  the  people  by  largesses  and  pub- 
lic entertainments,  which  he  asserts  to  be 
in  general  vicious,  and  are  always  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  time  and  a  man's  own  fortune.    A  con- 
stant benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  which  ought  to  run  through 
all  a  man's  actions,  has  effects  more  useful 
to  those  whom  you  oblige  and  is  less  osten- 
tatious in  yourself.    He  turns  his  recom- 
mendation of  this  virtue  on  commercial  life: 
and,  according  to  him,  a  citizen  who  is 
frank  in  his  kindnesses,  and  abhors  severity 
in  his  demands:  he  who,  in  buying,  selling, 
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lending,  doing  acts  of  good  neighbourhood, 
is  just  and  easy;  he  who  appears  naturally 
averse  to  disputes,  and  above  the  sense  of 
little  sufferings;  bears  a  noble  character, 
and  docs  much  more  good  to  mankind  than 
any  other  man's  fortune,  without  com- 
merce, can  possibly  support.  For  the  citi- 
zen above  all  other  men,  has  opportunities 
*  f  arriving  at  *  the  highest  fruit  of  wealth,' 
to  be  liberal  without  the  least  expense  of  a 
man's  own  fortune.  It  is  not  to  oe  denied 
but  such  a  practice  is  liable  to  hazard;  but 
this  therefore  adds  to  the  obligation,  that, 
among  traders,  he  who  obliges  is  as  much 
concerned  to  keep  the  favour  a  secret  as  he 
who  receives  it.  The  unhappy  distinctions 
among  us  in  England  are  so  great,  that  to 
celebrate  the  intercourse  of  commercial 
friendship  (with  which  I  am  daily  made 
acquainted)  would  be  to  raise  the  virtuous 
man  so  many  enemies  of  the  contrary  party. 

I  am  obliged  to  conceal  all  I  know  of  *  Tom 
the  Bounteous,'  who  lends  at  the  ordinary 
interest,  to  give  men  of  less  fortune  oppor- 
tunities of  making  greater  advantages.  He 
conceals,  under  a  rough  air  and  distant  be- 
haviour, a  bleeding  compassion  and  wo- 
manish tenderness.  This  is  governed  by 
the  most  exact  circumspection,  that  there 

II  no  industry  wanting  in  the  person  whom 
he  is  to  serve,  and  that  he  is  guilty  of  no 
improper  expenses.  This  I  know  of  Tom ; 
but  who  dare  sav  it  of  so  known  a  Tory? 
The  same  care  1  was  forced  to  use  some 
time  ago,  in  the  report  of  another's  virtue, 
and  said  fifty  instead  of  a  hundred,  because 
the  man  I  pointed  at  was  a  Whig.  Actions 
of  this  kind  are  popular,  without  being  in- 
vidious: for  every  man  of  ordinary  circum- 
stances looks  upon  a  man  who  has  this 
known  benignity  in  his  nature  as  a  person 
ready  to  be  his  friend  upon  such  terms  as 
he  ought  to  expect  it;  and  the  wealthy  who 
may  envy  such  a  character,  can  do  no  in- 
jury to  its  interests,  but  by  the  imitation  of 
it,  m  which  the  good  citizen  will  rejoice  to 
i>e  rivalled.  I  know  not  how  to  form  to  my- 
self a  greater  idea  of  human  life,  than  in 
what  is  the  practice  of  some  wealthy  men 
whom  I  could  name,  that  make  no  step  to 
the  improvement  of  their  own  fortunes, 
wherein  they  do  not  also  advance  those  of 
other  men  who  would  languish  in  poverty 
without  that  munificence.  In  a  nation  where 
there  are  so  many  public  funds  to  be  sup- 
ported, 1  know  not  whether  he  can  be  called 
a  good  subject,  who  does  not  embark  some 
part  of  his  fortune  with  the  state,  to  whose 
vigilance  he  owes  the  security  of  the  whole. 
This  certainly  is  an  immediate  way  of  lay- 
ing an  obligation  upon  many,  and  extending 
your  benignity  the  farthest  a  man  can  pos- 
sibly, who  is  not  engaged  in  commerce. 
But  he  who  trades,  besides  giving  the  state 
some  part  of  this  sort  of  credit  he  gives  his 
banker,  may,  in  all  the  occurrences  of  his 
life,  have  his  eye  upon  removing  want  from 
the  door  of  the  industrious,  and  defending 
the  unhappy  upright  man  from  bankruptcy. 


Without  this  benignity,  pride  or  vengeance 
will  precipitate  a  man  to  choose  the  receipt 
of  half  his  demands  from  one  whom  he  has 
undone,  rather  than  the  whole  from  one  to 
whom  he  has  shown  mercy.  This  benignity- 
is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  fair  trader, 
and  any  man  who  designs  to  enjoy  his  wealth 
with  honour  and  self-satisfaction;  nay,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  maintain,  that  the 
practice  of  supporting  good  and  industrious 
men  would  carry  a  man  farther  even  to  his 
profit,  than  indulging  the  propensity  of 
serving  and  obliging  the  fortunate.  My  au- 
thor argues  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  in- 
cline men's  minds  to  those  who  want  them 
most,  after  this  manner.  *  We  must  always 
consider  the  nature  of  things,  and  govern 
ourselves  accordingly.  The  wealthy  man, 
when  he  has  repaid  you,  is  upon  a  balance, 
with  you ;  but  the  person  whom  you  favoured 
with  a  loan,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  will  think 
himself  in  your  debt  after  he  has  paid  you. 
The  wealthy  and  the  conspicuous  are  not 
obliged  by  the  benefits  you  do  them;  they 
think  they  conferred  a  benefit  when  they 
received  one.  Your  good  offices  are  always 
suspected,  and  it  is  with  them  the  same 
thing  to  expect  their  favour  as  to  receive  it. 
But  the  man  below  you,  who  knows,  in  the 
good  you  have  done  him,  you  respected 
himself  more  than  his  circumstances,  ones 
not  act  like  an  obliged  man  only  to  him 
from  whom  he  has  received  a  benefit,  but 
also  to  all  who  are  capable  of  doing  him  one. 
And  whatever  little  offices  he  can  do  for 
you,  he  is  so  far  from  magnifying  it,  thai  he 
will  labour  to  extenuate  it  in  all  his  actions- 
and  expressions.  Moreover,  the  regard  to 
what  you  do  to  a  great  man  at  best  is  taken 
notice  of  no  further  than  by  himself  or  his 
family;  but  what  you  do  to  a  man  of  an 
humble  fortune  (provided  always  that  he  is 
a  good  and  a  modest  man)  raises  the  affec- 
tions towards  you  of  all  men  of  that  charac- 
ter (of  which  there  are  many)  in  the  whole 
citv. 

There  is  nothing  gains  a  reputation  t>  a 
preacher  so  much  as  his  own  practice;  I 
am  therefore  casting  about  what  act  of  be- 
nignity is  in  the  power  of  a  Spectator. 
Alas!  that  lies  but  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass; and  I  think  the  most  immediately 
under  my  patronage  are  either  players,  or 
such  whose  circumstances  bear  an  affinity 
with  theirs.  All,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  do 
at  this  time  of  this  kind,  is  to  tell  the  t < i x n, 
that  on  Friday  the  1 1th  of  this  instat, 
April,  there  will  be  performed  in  York- 
Buildings,  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Edward 
Keen,  the  father  of  twenty  children;  and 
that  this  day  the  haughty  George  Powell 
hopes  all  the  good-naturea  part  of  the  town 
wi  II  fa  vour  him,  whom  they  applauded  in 
under,  Timon,  Lear,  anu  Orestes, 
with  their  company  this  night,  when  he 
hazards  all  his  heroic  glory  for  their  appro- 
but  ion  in  the  humble  condition  of  honest 
Jack  Falstaff.  T. 
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Uui*  furor,  o  cives!  que  Unti  lieentia  fern  ! 

Luean,  Lib.  I.  8. 

VN  Iiat  blind,  detested  fury,  rould  afford 
li  horrid  licenae  to  the  barb  rou§  sword  * 

I  do  not  question  but  my  country  readers 
have  been  very  much  surprised  at  the  se- 
veral accounts  they  have  met  with  in  our 
public  papers,  of  that  species  of  men  among 
us,  lately  known  by  the  name  of  Mohocks. 
I  find  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  as  to 
their  origin  and  designs,  are  altogether  va- 
rious, insomuch  that  very  many  begin  to 
doubt  whether  indeed  there  were  ever  anv 
such  society  of  men.  The  terror  which 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  nation  some 

Sears  since  on  account  of  the  Irish,  is  still 
*esh  in  most  people's  memories,  though  it 
afterwards  appeared  there  was  not  the  least 
ground  for  that  general  consternation. 

The  late  panic  fear  was  in  the  opinion 
of  many  deep  and  penetrating  persons  of 
the  same  nature.  These  will  nave  it  that 
the  Mohocks  are  like  those  spectres  and 
apparitions  which  frighten  several  towns 
ana  villages  in  her  majesty's  dominions, 
though  they  were  never  seen  by  any  of  the 
inhabitants.  Others  are  apt  to  think  that 
these  Mohocks  are  a  kind  of  bull-beggars, 
first  invented  by  prudent  married  men,  and 
masters  of  families,  in  order  to  deter  their 
wives  and  daughters  from  taking  the  air  at 
unseasonable  hours;  and  that  when  they 
tell  them  'the  Mohocks  will  catch  them,' 
it  is  a  caution  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
of  our  forefathers,  when  they  bid  their  chil- 
dren have  a  care  of  Raw-head  and  Bloody- 
uones. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  afraid  there  was 
too  much  reason  for  the  great  alarm  the 
whole  city  has  been  in  upon  this  occasion; 
though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own,  that 
I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  the  following 
pieces  are  genuine  and  authentic;  the  more 
so,  because  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  that  the 
name  by  which  the  emperor  subscribes 
himself,  is  altogether  conformable  to  the 
.  Indian  orthography. 

I  shall  only  farther  inform  my  readers, 
that  it  was  some  time  since  I  received  the 
following  letter  and  manifesto,  though,  for 
particular  reasons,  I  did  not  think  fit  to 
publish  them  till  now. 

1  To  the  Spectator, 

•Sir, — Finding  that  our  earnest  endea- 
vours for  the  good  of  mankind  have  been 
basely  and  maliciously  represented  to  the 
world,  we  send  you  enclosed  our  imperial 
manifesto,  which  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure 
that  you  forthwith  communicate  to  the 
public,  by  inserting  it  in  your  next  daily 
paper.  We  do  not  doubt  of  your  ready 
compliance  in  this  particular,  and  there- 
fore okl  vou  heartily  farewell. 
(Signed) 

'TAWWAW  EBEN  ZAN  KALADAR, 
*  Emperor  of  the  Mohockt.* 


'  The  Manifetto  of  Taw  Wan  Eben  Zan 
Kaladar,  Emperor  of  the  Mohock*. 
'  Whereas  we  have  received  information, 
from  sundry  quarters  of  this  great  and 
populous  city,  of  several  outrages  commit- 
ted! on  the  legs,  arms,  noses,  and  other 
parts,  of  the  good  people  of  England,  by 
such  as  have  styled  themselves  our  subject  - ; 
in  order  to  vindicate  cur  imperial  dignity 
from  those  false  aspersions  which  have  been 
cast  on  it,  as  if  we  ourselves  might  have 
encouraged  or  abetted  any  such  practices, 
we  have,  by  these  presents,  thought  fit  to 
signify  our  utmost  abhorrence  and  detesta- 
tion of  all  such  tumultuous  and  irregular 
proceedings;  and  do  hereby  farther  give 
notice,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  has  or 
have  suffered  am  wound,  hurt,  damage,  or 
detriment,  in  his  or  their  limb  or  limbs 
otherwise  than  shall  be  hereafter  specified, 
the  said  person  or  persons,  upon  applying 
themselves  to  such  as  we  shall  appoint  lor 
the  inspection  and  redress  of  the  griev- 
ances aforesaid,  shall  be  forthwith  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  our  principal  surgeon, 
and  be  cured  at  our  own  expense,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  those  hospitals  which  we 
are  now  erecting  for  that  purpose. 

' And  to  the  end  that  no  one  may,  either 
through  ignorance  or  inadvertency,  incur 
those  penalties  which  we  have  thought  fit 
to  inflict  on  persons  of  loose  and  dissolute 
lives,  we  do  hereby  notify  to  the  public, 
that  if  any  man  be  knocked  down  or  as- 
saulted while  he  is  employed  in  his  lawful 
business,  at  proper  hours,  that  it  is  not 
done  by  our  order;  and  we  do  hereby  per- 
mit and  allow  anv  such  person,  so  knocked 
down  or  assaulted,  to  rise  again,  and  defend 
himself  in  the  best  manner  that  he  is  able. 

*  We  do  also  mmmand  all  and  every 
our  good  subjects,  that  they  do  not  pre- 
sume, upon  anv  pretext  whatsoever,  to 
issue  ana  sally  forth  from  their  respective 
quarters  till  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve.  That  they  never  tip  the  lion 
upon  man,  woman,  or  child,  till  the  dock 
at  St.  Dunstan'b  shall  have  struck  one. 

'That  the  sweat  be  never  given  but  be- 
tween the  hours  of  one  and  two;  always* 
provided,  that  our  hunters  may  begin  to 
mint  a  little  after  the  close  of  the  evening, 
any  thing  to  the  contrary  herein  notwith- 
standing. Provided  also,  that  if  ever  they 
are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pinking,  it 
shall  always  be  in  the  most  fleshy  parts, 
and  such  as  are  least  exposed  to  view. 

'It  is  also  our  imperial  will  and  plea- 
sure, that  our  good  subjects  the  nweatrrs 
do  establish  their  hummums  in  such  close 
places,  alleys,  nooks,  and  corners,  that  the 
patient  or  patients  may  not  be  in  danger  of 
catching  cold. 

•That  the  tumblers,  to  whose  care  we 
chiefly  commit  the  female  sex,  confine 
themselves  to  Drurv-lane,  and  the  purlieus 
of  the  Temple;  and  that  every  other  party 
and  division  of  our  subjects  do  each  of  them 
I  keep  within  the  respective  quarters  we 
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have  allotted  to  them.  Provided,  never- 
theless, that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
in  any  wise  be  construed  to  extend  to  the 
hunters,  who  have  our  full  license  and  per- 
mission to  enter  into  any  part  of  the  town 
wherever  their  game  shall  lead  them. 

'  And  whereas  we  have  nothing  more  at 
our  imperial  heart  than  the  reformation 
of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
which  to  cur  unspeakable  satisfaction  we 
have  in  some  measure  already  effected,  we 
do  hereby  earnestly  pray  and  exhort  all 
husbands,  fathers,  house-keepers,  and  mas- 
ters of  families,  in  cither  of  the  aforesaid 
cities,  not  only  to  repair  themselves  to  their 
respective  habitations  at  early  and  season- 
able hours,  but  also  to  keep  their  wives 
and  daughters,  sons,  serv  ants,  and  appren- 
tices, from  appearing  in  the  streets  at  those 
times  and  seasons  which  may  expose  them 
to  a  military  discipline,  as  it  is  practised  by 
our  good  subjects  the  Mohocks;  and  we  do 
further  promise  on  our  imperial  word,  that 
as  soon  as  the  reformation  aforesaid  shall 
be  brought  about,  we  will  forthwith  cause 
all  hostilities  to  cease. 
•  Given  from  our  court,  at  the  Devil-tavern, 

'March  15,  1712.'  X. 


Na  348.]    Wednesday,  J/iril9,  1712. 

Invidiam  platan:  paras  virttite  relict*. 

Ihr.  Bat  iii.  Lib.  3.  13 

To  ahun  detraction,  wouldm  thou  virtue  fly  ? 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  not  seen  you 
lately  at  any  of  the  places  where  I  visit,  so 
that  I  am  afraid  you  are  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  what  passes  among  my  part  of  the 
world,  who  arc,  though  I  say  it,  without 
controversy,  the  most  accomplished  and 
best  bred  of  the  town.  Give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  that  I  am  extremely  discomposed 
when  1  hear  scandal,  and  am  an  utter 
enemy  to  all  manner  of  detraction,  and 
think  it  the  greatest  meanness  that  people 
of  distinction  can  be  guilty  of.  However, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  come  into  company, 
where  you  do  not  find  them  pulling  one 
another  to  pieces,  and  that  from  no  other 
provocation  but  that  of  hearing  any  one 
commended.  Merit,  both  as  to  wit  and 
beauty,  is  become  norther  than  the  pos- 
session of  a  few  trifling  people's  favour, 
which  you  cannot  possibly  arrive  at,  if  you 
have  really  any  thing  in  you  that  is  deserv- 
ing. What  they  would  bring  to  pass  is,  to 
make  all  good  and  evil  consist  in  report,  and 
with  whispers,  calumnies,  and  imperti- 
nences, to  have  the  conduct  of  those  re- 
ports. By  this  means,  innocents  are  blasted 
upon  their  first  appearance  in  town,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  required  to  make  a 
young  woman  the  object  of  envy  and  hatred, 
than  to  deserve  love  and  admiration.  This 
abominable  endeavour  to  suppressor  lessen 
every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy,  is  as  fre- 
quent among  the  men  as  the  women.  If  I 
can  remember  what  passed  at  a  visit  last 


night,  it  will  serve  as  an  instance  that 
the  sexes  are  equally  inclined  to  defama- 
tion, with  equal  malice  and  impotence.  x 
Jack  Triplett  came  into  mv  lady  Airy's 
about  eight  of  the  clock.  You  know  the 
manner  we  sit  at  a  visit,  and  I  need  not 
describe  the  circle;  but  Mr.  Triplett  came 
in,  introduced  by  two  tapers  supported  by 
a  spmce  servant,  whose  hair  is  under  a  cap 
till  my  lady's  candles  are  all  lighted  up, 
and  the  hour  of  ceremony  begins:  I  say 
Jack  Triplett  came  in,  ana  singing  (for  he 
is  really  good  company)  "Every  feature, 
charming  creature," — ■ — he  went  on,  "  It  is 
a  most  unreasonable  thing,  that  people 
cannot  go  peaceably  to  see  their  friends, 
but  these  murderers  are  let  loose.  Such  a 
shape!  such  an  air!  what  a  glance  was  that 
as  her  chariot  passed  by  mine!" — My  lady 
herself  interrupted  him;  M  Prav,  w'ho  is 
this  fine  thing?" — "  I  warrant,'*  says  an- 
other, *•  'tis  the  creature  I  was  telling  your 
ladyship  of,  just  now. "— •"  You  were  telling 
of?"  says  Jack;  "I  wish  I  had  been  so 
happy  as  to  have  come  in  and  heard  you; 
for  I  have  not  words  to  say  what  she  is: 
but  if  an  agreeable  height,  a  modest  air, 
a  virgin  shame,  and  impatience  of  being 
beheld  amidst  a  blaze  of  ten  thousand 
charms  The  whole  room  flew  out— 

"Oh  Mr.  Triplett !"  When  Mrs.  Lofty, 

a  known  prude,  said  she  believed  she  knew 
whom  the  gentleman  meant;  but  she  was 
indeed,  as  he  civilly  represented  her,  im- 
patient of  being  beheld. — Then  turning  to 
the  lady  next  to  her, — "  The  most  unbred 
creature  you  ever  saw!"  Another  pursued 
the  discourse;  "As  unbred,  madam,  as 
you  may  think  her,  she  is  extremely  belied 
if  she  is  the  novice  she  appears;  she  was 
last  week  at  a  ball  till  two  in  the  morning: 
Mr.  Triplett  knows  whether  he  was  the 
happy  man  that  took  care  of  her  home; 
but — "  This  was  followed  by  some  parti- 
cular exception  that  each  woman  in  the 
room  made  to  some  peculiar  grace  or  ad- 
vantage; so  that  Mr.  Triplett  was  beaten 
from  one  limb  and  feature  to  another,  till 
he  was  forced  to  resign  the  whole  woman. 
In  the  end,  I  took  notice  Triplett  recorded 
all  this  malice  in  his  heart;  and  saw  in  his 
countenance,  and  a  certain  waggish  shrug, 
that  he  designed  to  repeat  the  conversa- 
tion: I  therefore  let  the  discourse  die,  and 
soon  after  took  an  occasion  to  recommend 
a  certain  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  for 
a  person  of  singular  modesty,  courage,  in- 
tegrity, and  withal  as  a  man  of  an  enter- 
taining conversation,  to  which  advantages 
he  had  a  shape  and  manner  peculiarly- 
graceful.  Mr.  Triplett,  who  is  a  woman  s 
man  seemed  to  hear  me  with  patience 
enough  commend  the  qualities  of  his  mind. 
— He  never  heard  indeed  but  that  he  was 
a  very  honest  man,  and  no  fool;  but  for  a 
fine  gentleman,  he  must  ask  pardon.  Upon 
no  otlicr  foundation  than  this,  Mr.  Triplett 
took  occasion  to  give  the  gentleman's  pedi- 
gree, by  what  methods  some  part  oi  the 
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estate  was  acquired,  now  much  it  was 
beholden  to  a  marriage  for  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  it:  after  all  he  could  see  no- 
thing but  a  common  man  in  his  person,  his 
breeding,  or  understanding. 

*  Thus,  Mr.  Spectator,  this  impertinent 
humour  of  diminishing  every  one  who  is 
produced  in  conversation  to  their  advan- 
tage, runs  through  the  world;  and  I  am,  I 
confess,  so  fearful  of  the  force  of  ill  tongues, 
that  I  have  begged  of  all  those  who  are  my 
well-wishers  never  to  commend  me,  for  it 
will  but  bring  my  frailties  into  examination; 
and  I  had  rather  be  unobserved,  than  con- 
spicuous for  disputed  perfections.    I  am 
confident  a  thousand  young  people,  who 
would  have  been  ornaments  to  society, 
have,  from  fear  of  scandal,  never  dared  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  polite  arts  of  life. 
Their  lives  have  passed  away  in  an  odious 
rusticity  in  spite  of  great  advantages  of 
person,  genius,  and  fortune.   There  is  a 
vicious  terror  of  being  blamed  in  some  well- 
inclined  people,  and  a  wicked  pleasure  in 
suppressing  them  in  others;  both  which  I 
recommend  to  your  spec  tutorial  wisdom  to 
animadvert  upon;  and  if  you  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  it,  I  need  not  say  how  much  you 
will  deserve  of  the  town;  but  new  toasts 
will  owe  to  you  their  beauty,  and  new  wits 
their  fame.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  'MARY/ 
T. 


No.  349.]   Thurtday,  jffiril  10,  1712. 


-duo* 


Maximus  baud  urget  lethi 
In  fern j m  mens  prona  viria,  animxque 

Mori  i   l.uran.  Lib.  i. 


Thrice  happy  they  beneath  their  northern 
Who  that  worat  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise! 
Hence  they  no  earea  for  this  frail  being  feel. 
But  rush  undaunted  on  the  pointed  steel. 
Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  scorn 
To  spare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return  — 


I  am  very  much  pleased  with  a  consola- 
tory letter  of  Phalaris,  to  one  who  had  lost 
a  son  that  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit 
The  thought  with  which  he  comforts  the 
afflicted  father  is,  to  the  best  of  my  me- 
mory as  follows: — That  he  should  consider 
death  had  set  a  kind  seal  upon  his  son's 
character,  and  placed  him  out  of  the  reach 
of  vice  and  infamy:  that,  while  he  lived,  he 
was  still  within  the  possibility  of  falling 
away  from  virtue,  and  losing  the  fame  of 
which  he  was  possessed.  Death  only  closes 
a  man's  reputation,  and  determines  it  as 
good  or  bad. 

This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one 
reason  why  we  arc  naturally  averse  to  the 
launching  out  into  a  man's  praise  till  his 
head  is  laid  in  the  dust  Whilst  he  is  ca- 
pable of  changing,  we  may  be  forced  to 
:t  our  opinion.  He  may  forfeit  the 
we  have  conceived  of  him,  and  some 
or  other  appear  to  us  under  a  different 
light  from  what  he  does  at  present.  In 
short  as  the  life  of  any  man  cannot  be  call- 
ed happy,  or  unhappy,  so  neither  can  it  be 


pronounced  vicious  or  virtuous  before  the 
conclusion  of  it 

It  was  upon  this  consideration  that  E pa- 
mi  nondas,  Deine  asked  whether  Chabrias 
Iphicrates,  or  he  him  sell,  deserved  most 
to  be  esteemed?  *  You  must  first  see  us 
die,'  saith  he,  *  before  that  question  can  be 
answered' 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  con- 
sideration to  a  good  man  than  his  being 
obnoxious  to  such  a  change,  so  there  is  no- 
thing more  glorious  than  to  keep  up  an 
uniformity  in  his  actions*  and  preserve  the 
beauty  of  his  character  to  the  last 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  often  compared 
to  the  winding  up  of  a  well-written  play, 
where  the  principal  persons  still  act  in 
character,  wnatever  the  fate  is  which  they 
undergo.    There  is  scarce  a  great  person 
in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  history,  whose 
death  has  not  been  remarked  upon  by  some 
writer  or  other,  and  censured  or  applauded 
according  to  the  genius  or  principles  of  the 
person  who  has  descanted  on  it  Monsieur 
de  St  Evremond  is  very  particular  in  set- 
ting forth  the  constancy  and  courage  of 
Petronius  Arbiter  during  his  last  moments, 
and  thinks  he  discovers  in  them  a  greater 
firmness  of  mind  and  resolution  than  in  the 
death  of  Seneca,  Cato,  or  Socrates.  There 
is  no  question  but  this  polite  author's  af- 
fectation of  appearing  singular  in  his  re- 
marks, and  making  discoveries  which  had 
escaped  the  observations  of  others,  threw 
him  into  this  course  of  reflection.    It  was 
Petronius's  merit  that  he  died  in  the  same 
ety  of  temper,  in  which  he  lived;  but  as 
is  life  was  altogether  loose  and  dissolute, 
the  indifference  which  he  showed  at  the 
close  of  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
natural  carelessness  and  levity,  rather  than 
fortitude.    The  resolution  of  Socrates  pro- 
ceeded from  very  different  motives,  the 
consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  happy  eternity.    If  the  in- 
genious author  above-mentioned  was  so 
pleased  with  gaiety  of  humour  in  a  dving 
man,  he  might  have  found  a  much  nobler 
instance  of  it  in  our  countryman  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous 
for  enlivening  his  ordinary  discourses  with 
wit  and  pleasantry ;  and  as  Erasmus  tells 
him  in  an  epistle  dedicatory,  acted  in  all 
parts  of  life  like  a  second  Democritus. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is 
respected  as  a  martyr  by  tliat  side  for  which 
he  suffered.  That  innocent  mirth,  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life,  did  not 
forsake  him  to  the  last  He  maintained 
the  same  cheerfulness  of  heart  upon  the 
scaffold  which  he  used  to  show  at  his  tabic ; 
and  upon  laying  his  head  on  the  block, 
gave  instances  of  that  good  humour  with 
which  he  had  always  entertained  his  friend* 
in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences.  His 
death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  or  affected. 
He  did  not  look  upon  the  severing-his  head 
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from  his  body  as  a  circumstance  that  ought 
to  produce  any  change  in  the  disposition  of 
his  mind;  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and 
settled  hope  of  immortality,  he  thought  any 
unusual  degree  of  sorrow  and  concern  im- 
proper on  such  an  occasion,  as  had  nothing 
in  it  which  could  deject  or  terrify  him. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitation 
from  this  example.  Men  s  natural  fears 
will  be  a  sufficient  guard  against  it  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  what  was  philosophy  in 
this  extraordinary  man,  would  be  phrensy 
in  one  who  does  not  resemble  him  as  well 
in  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper  as  in  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  manners. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  in- 
stance of  a  person  who  seems  to  me  to  have 
shown  more  intrepidity  and  greatness  of 
soul  in  his  dying  moments  than  what  we 
meet  with  among  any  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greeks  and  Romans.  I  met  with 
this  instance  in  the  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tions in  Portugal,  written  by  the  abbot  dc 
Vortot. 

When  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal, 
had  invaded  the  territories  of  Muli  Moluc, 
emperor  of  Morocco,  in  order  to  dethrone 
him,  and  set  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
his  nephew,  Moluc  was  wearing  away  with 
a  distemper  which  he  himself  knew  was 
incurable.  However,  he  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  He 
was,  indeed,  so  far  spent  with  his  sickness, 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  live  out  the  whole 
day  when  the  last  decisive  battle  was  given; 
but  knowing  the  fatal  consequences  that 
would  happen  to  his  children  and  people, 
in  case  he  should  die  before  he  put  an  end 
to  that  war,  he  commanded  his  principal 
officers,  that  if  he  died  during  the  engage- 
ment, they  should  conceal  his  death  from 
the  army,  and  that  they  should  ride  up  to 
the  litter  in  which  his  corpse  was  carried, 
under  pretence  of  receiving  orders  from  him 
as  usual.  Before  the  battle  began,  he  was 
carried,  through  all  the  ranks  of  his  army 
in  an  open  litter,  as  they  stood  drawn  up 
in  array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly 
in  defence  of  their  religion  and  country. 
Finding  afterwards  the  battle  to  go  against 
him,  though  he  was  very  near  his  last  ago- 
nies, he  threw  himself  out  of  his  litter, 
rallied  his  army,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
charge:  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  com- 

{)lctc  victory  on  the  side  of  the  Moors.  He 
lad  no  sooner  brought  his  men  to  the  en- 
gagement, but,  finding  himself  utterly 
spent,  he  was  again  replaced  in  his  litter, 
where,  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  to 
enjoin  secrecy  to  his  officers  who  stood 
about  him,  he  died  in  a  few  moments  after 
in  that  posture.  L. 
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Ea  animi  elalin  quie  cernitur  in  perieulia,  ii  juatitia 
rarat.  pufnalqu«  pro  mif  enmroodis,  in  vitioeet  7V//. 
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That  olevalion  of  miinl  which  ia  displayed  In  dan- 
g«n,  if  it  wanta  juaticu,  and  nghu  for  its  own  con- 
venience, ia  vicioua. 

Captain  Skntrt  was  last  night  at  a 
club,  and  produced  a  letter  from  Ipswich, 
which  his  correspondent  desired  him  to 
communicate  to  his  friend  the  Spectator. 
It  contained  an  account  of  an  engagement 
between  a  French  privateer,  commanded 
by  one  Dominic  Pottiere,  and  a  little  ves- 
sel of  that  place  laden  with  corn,  the  mas- 
ter whereof,  as  I  remember,  was  one  Good- 
win. The  Englishman  defended  himself 
with  incredible  bravery,  and  beat  off  the 
French,  after  having  been  boarded  three 
or  four  times.  The  enemy  still  came  on 
with  great  fun*,  and  hoped  by  his  number 
of  men  to  cany  the  prize;  till  at  last  the 
Englishman,  finding  himself  sink  apace, 
and  ready  to  perish,  struck:  but  the  effect 
which  this  singular  gallantry  had  upon  the 
captain  of  the  privateer  was  no  other  than 
an  unmanly  desire  of  vengeance  for  the  loss 
he  had  sustained  in  his  several  attacks. 
He  told  the  Ipswich  man  in  a  speaking 
trumpct.that  he  would  not  take  him  aboard, 
and  that  he  stayed  to  sec  him  sink.  The 
Englishman  at  the  same  time  observed  a 
disorder  in  the  vessel,  which  he  rightly 
judged  to  proceed  from  the  disdain  which 
the  ship's  crew  had  of  their  captain's  in- 
humanity. With  this  hope  he  went  into 
his  boat,  and  approached  the  enemy.  He 
was  taken  in  by  the  sailors  in  spite  of  their 
commander:  but  though  they  received  him 
against  his  command,  they  treated  him, 
when  he  was  in  the  ship,  in  the  manner  he 
directed.  Pottiere  caused  his  men  to  hold 
Goodwin,  while  he  beat  him  with  a  stick, 
till  he  fainted  with  loss  of  blood  and  rage 
of  heart;  after  which  he  ordered  him  into 
irons,  without  allowing  him  any  food,  hut 
such  as  one  or  two  of  tne  men  stole  to  him 
under  peril  of  the  like  usage:  and  having 
kept  hrm  several  days  overwhelmed  with 
the  misery  of  stenen,  hunger,  and  sore- 
ness, he  Drought  him  into  Calais.  The 
governor  of  the  place  was  soon  acquainted 
with  all  that  had  passed,  dismissed  Pot- 
tiere from  his  charge  with  ignominy,  and 
gave  Goodwin  all  the  relief  which  a  man  of 
honour  would  bestow  upon  an  enemy  bar- 
barously treated,  to  recover  the  imputation 
of  cruelty  upon  his  prince  and  country. 

When  Mr.  Sentry  had  read  his  letter, 
full  of  many  other  circumstances  which 
aggravate  the  barbarity,  he  fell  into  a  sort 
of  criticism  upon  magnanimity  and  courage, 
and  argued  that  they  were  inseparable;  and 
that  courage,  without  regard  to  justice  and 
humanity,  was  no  other  than  the  fierceness 
of  a  wild  beast.  '  A  good  and  truly  bold 
spirit,' continued  he,  4  is  ever  actuated  by 
reason,  and  a  sense  of  honour  and  dutv. 
The  affectation  of  such  ■  spirit  exerts  itself 
in  an  impudent  aspect,  an  overbearing  con- 
fidence, and  a  certain  negligence  of  giving 
offence.   This  is  visible  in  all  the  cocking 
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youths  you  sec  about  this  frwn,  who  are 
noisy  in  assemblies,  unawed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  wise  and  virtuous  men;  in  a  w»rd, 
insensible  of  all  the  honours  and  decencies 
of  human  life.  A  shameless  fellow  takes 
advantage  of  merit  clothed  with  modesty 
and  magnanimity,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  little 
people,  appears  sprightly  and  agreeable: 
while  the  man  of  resolution  and  true  gal- 
lantry is  overlooked  and  disregarded,  if  not 
despfsed.  There  is  a  propriety  in  all  things; 
■ad  I  believe  what  you  scholars  call  just 
and  sublime,  in  opposition  to  turgid  and 
bombast  expression,  may  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  modesty  is  the 
certain  indication  of  a  great  spirit,  and  im- 
pudence the  affectation  of  it.  He  that 
writes  with  judgment,  and  never  rises  into 
improper  warmths,  manifests  the  true  force 
of  genius;  in  like  manner,  he  who  is  quiet 
and  equal  in  his  behaviour  is  supported  in 
that  deportment  by  what  we  may  call  true 
courage.  Alas!  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to 
be  a  brave  man  as  the  unthinking  pan  of 
mankind  imagine.  To  dare  is  not  all  there 
is  in  it.  The  privateer  we  were  just  now 
talking  of  had  boldness  enough  to  attack 
his  enemy,  but  not  greatness  of  mind  enough 
to  admire  the  same  quality  exerted  by  that 
enemv  in  defending  himself.  Thus  his  base 
and  little  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  in  the 
sordid  regard  to  the  prize  of  which  he 
failed,  and  the  damage  done  to  his  own 
vessel;  and  therefore  he  used  an  honest 
man,  who  defended  his  own  from  him,  in 
the  manner  as  he  would  a  thief  that  should 
rob  him. 

'He  was  equally  disappointed,  and  had 
not  spirit  enough  to  consider,  that  one  case 
would  be  laudable,  and  the  other  criminal. 
Malice,  rancour,  hatred,  vengeance,  are 
what  tear  the  breasts  of  mean  men  in  fight; 
but  fame,  glory,  conquests,  desire  of  oppor- 
tunities to  pardon  and  oblige  their  opposers, 
are  what  glow  in  the  minds  of  the  gallant. ' 
The  captain  ended  his  discourse  with  a 
specimen  of  his  book-learning;  and  gave  us 
to  understand  that  he  had  read  a  French 
author  on  the  subject  of  justness  in  point  of 
gallantry.   *I  love/  said  Mr.  Sentry  «a 
critic  who  mixes  the  rules  of  life  with  anno- 
tations upon  writers.    My  author/  added 
he,  'in  his  discourse  upon  epic  poems, 
takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  same  quality 
of  courage  drawn  in  the  two  different  cha- 
racters of  Turnus  and  /Eneas.    He  makes 
courage  the  chief  and  greatest  ornament 
of  Turnus;  but  in  /Eneas  there  are  many 
others  which  outshine  it;  among  the  rest 
that  of  piety.    Turnus  is,  therefore,  all 
along  painted  by  the  poet  full  of  ostentation, 
his  language  haughty  and  vain-glorious,  as 
placing  his  honour  m  the  manifestation  of 
his  valour;  /Eneas  speaks  little,  is  slow  to 
action,  and  shows  only  a  sort  of  defensive 
courage.   If  equipage  and  address  make 
Turnus  appear  more  courageous  than 
/Eneas,  conduct  and  success  prove  ./Eneas 
more  valiant  than  Turnus.  T. 
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In  te  omnia  dotnus  indimu  rmimbil 

Firg.  JSm.  zii.  Sf 

On  thee  the  fortune*  of  oar  house  depend* 

It  we  look  into  the  three  jrreat  heroic 
poems  which  have  appeared  in  the  world, 
we  may  observe  that  thev  are  built  upon 
very  slight  foundations.  Homer  lived  near 
300  vcars  after  the  Trojan  war;  and,  as  the 
writing  of  history  was  not  then  in  use  among 
the  Greeks,  we  may  very  well  suppose  that 
the  tradition  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  had 
brought  down  but  very  few  particulars  to 
his  knowledge;  though  there  is  no  question 
but  he  has  wrought  into  his  two  poems  such 
of  their  remarkable  adventures  as  were  still 
talked  of  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  story  of  ./Eneas,  on  which  Virgil 
founded  his  poem,  was  likewise  very  bare 
of  circumstances,  and  by  that  means  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  embellishing 
it  with  fiction,  and  giving  a  full  range 
to  his  own  invention.  We  find,  however, 
that  he  has  interwoven,  in  the  course  of  his 
fable,  the  principal  particulars,  which  were 
generally  believed  among  the  Romans,  of 
Eneas's  voyage  and  settlement  in  Italy. 

The  reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of 
the  whole  story,  as  collected  out  of  the  an- 
cient historians,  and  as  it  was  received 
among  the  Romans,  in  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassus. 

Since  none  of  the  critics  have  considered 
Virgil's  fable  with  relation  to  this  history 
of  ./Eneas,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to 
examine  it  in  this  light,  so  tar  as  regards 
my  present  purpose.    Whoever  looks  into 
the  abridgment  above-mentioned,  will  find 
that  the  character  of  /Eneas  is  filled  with 
piety  to  the  gods,  and  a  superstitious  ob- 
servation of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predic- 
tions.   Virgil  has  not  only  preserved  his 
character  in  the  person  of  /Eneas,  but  has 
given  a  place  in  his  poem  to  those  particu- 
lar prophecies  which  he  found  recorded  of 
him  in  history  and  tradition.    The  poet 
took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  came  down 
to  him,  and  circumstanced  them  after  his 
own  manner,  to  make  them  appear  the 
more  natural,  agreeable,  or  surprising.  I  be- 
lieve very  many  readers  have  been  snocted 
at  that  ludicrous  prophecy  which  one  of  the 
harpies  pronounces  to  the  Trojans  in  the 
third  book;  namely,  that  before  ther  had 
built  their  intended  city  they  should  b«e  re- 
duced by  hunger  to  eat  their  very  tables. 
But,  when  they  hear  that  this  was  one  of 
the  circumstances  that  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  /Eneas,  they 
will  think  the  poet  did  very  well  in  taking 
notice  of  it.  The  historian  auovc-mentiooca 
acquaints  us,  that  a  prophetess  had  foretold 
/Eneas,  that  he  should  take  his  voyage 
westward,  till  his  companions  should  cat 
their  tables;  and  that  accordingly,  upon  his 
landing  in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their 
flcsh  upon  cakes  of  bread  for  want  of  other 
conveniences,  they  afterwards  fed  on  the 
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cakes  themselves:  upon  which  one  of  the 
company  said  merrily,  *  We  are  eating  our 
tables. '  They  immediately  took  the  nint, 
says  the  historian,  and  concluded  the  pro- 
phecy to  be  fulfilled.  As  Virgil  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  omit  so  material  a  parti- 
cular in  the  history  of  jEneas,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  with  how  much 
judgment  he  has  qualified  it,  and  taken  off 
every  thing  that  might  have  appeared  im- 
proper for  a  passage  in  a  heroic  poem.  The 
prophetess  who  foretells  it  is  a  hungry 
harpy,  as  the  person  who  discovers  it  is 

1US.  inqnii  Inln*" 

JEm.  Vii.  116. 

the  plates  on  which  we  fed  r 

Drydt*. 

Such  an  observation,  which  is  beautiful 
in  the  mouth  of  a  bov,  would  have  been 
ridiculous  from  any  other  of  the  company. 
I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  changing  of  the 
Trojan  fleet  into  water-nymphs,  which  is 
the  most  violent  machine  in  the  whole 
./Eneid,  and  has  given  offence  to  several 
critics,  may  be  accounted  for  the  same  way. 
Virgil  himself,  before  he  begins  that  rela- 
tion, premises,  that  what  he  was  going  to 
tell  appeared  incredible,  but  that  it  was 
Justified  by  tradition.  What  further  con- 
firms me  that  this  change  of  the  fleet  was 
a  celebrated  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
/Eneas,  is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to 
the  same  metamorphosis  in  his  account  of 


the  heathen  mythology. 

None  of  the  critics  I  have  met  with  have 
considered  the  fable  of  the  iKneid  in  this 
light,  and  taken  notice  how  the  tradition  on 
which  it  was  founded  authorizes  those  parts 
in  it  which  appear  most  exceptionable.  I 
hope  the  length  of  this  reflection  will  not 
make  it  unacceptable  to  the  curious  part 
of  my  readers. 

The  history  which  was  the  basis  of  Mil- 
ton's poem  is  still  shorter  than  either  that 
of  the  Iliad  or  jEneid.  The  poet  has  like- 
wise taken  care  to  insert  every  circum- 
stance of  it  in  the  body  of  his  fable.  The 
ninth  book,  which  we  are  here  to  consider, 
is  raised  upon  that  brief  account  in  scrip- 
ture, wherein  we  are  told  that  the  serpent 
was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field; 
that  he  tempted  the  woman  to  eat  of  the 
forbidden  fruit;  that  she  was  overcome  by 
this  temptation,  and  that  Adam  followed 
her  example.  From  these  few  particulars 
Milton  has  formed  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing fables  that  invention  ever  produced. 
He  has  disposed  of  these  several  circum- 
stances among  so  many  agreeable  and  na- 
tural fictions  of  his  own,  that  his  whole 
story  looks  only  like  a  comment  upon  sacred 
writ,  or  rather  seems  to  be  a  full  and  com- 
plete relation  of  what  the  other  is  only  an 
epitome.  I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this 
consideration,  as  I  look  upon  the  disposi- 
tion and  contrivance  of  the  fable  to  be  the 
principal  beauty  of  the  ninth  book,  which 
has  more  story  in  it,  and  is  fuller  of  inci- 


|  dents,  than  any  other  In  the  whole  poem. 
Satan's  traversing  the  globe,  and  still  Keep- 
ing  within  the  shadow  of  the  night,  as  fear- 
ing to  be  discovered  by  the  angel  of  the 
sun,  who  had  before  detected  him,  is  one 
of  those  beautiful  imaginations  with  which 
he  introduces  this  his  second  series  of  ad- 
ventures. Having  examined  the  nature  of 
every  creature,  and  found  out  one  which 
was  the  most  proper  for  his  purpose,  he 
again  returns  to  Paradise;  and  to  avoid  dis- 
covery, sinks  by  night  with  a  river  that 
ran  under  the  garden,  and  rises  up  again 
through  a  fountain  that  issued  from  it  by 
the  tree  of  life.  The  poet,  who,  as  we 
have  before  taken  notice,  speaks  as  little 
as  possible  in  his  own  person,  and,  after  the 
example  of  Homer,  fills  every  part  of  his 
work  with  manners  and  characters,  intro- 
duces a  soliloquy  of  this  infernal  agent, 
who  was  thus  restless  in  the  destruction  of 
man.  He  is  then  described  as  gliding 
through  the  garden,  under  the  resemblance 
of  a  mist,  in  order  to  find  out  the  creature 
in  which  he  designed  to  tempt  our  first  pa- 
rents. This  description  has  something  in  it 
very  poetical  and  surprising: 

So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry. 

Like  u  black  mitt  low  creeping,  he  held  on 

Hid  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 

The  serpent :  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found, 

In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  aelf-roll'd 

Ilia  head  the  midst,  well  slor'd  with  subtil  wiles. 

The  author  afterwards  jnves  us  a  de- 
scription of  the  morning  which  is  wonder- 
fully suitable  to  a  divine  poem,  and  peculiar 
to  that  first  season  of  nature.  He  repre- 
sents the  earth  before  it  was  cursed,  as  a 
great  altar,  breathing  out  its  incense  from 
all  parts,  and  sending  up  a  pleasant  savour 
to  the  nostrils  of  its  Creator;  to  which  he 
adds  a  noble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as 
offering  their  morning  worship,  and  filling 
up  the  universal  concert  of  praise  and  ado- 
ration:- 


Now  when  a  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breath'd 
Their  morning  incenae;  when  all  things  tf 
From  th*  earth  s  great  altar  send  up  silent 
To  the  Creator,  anil  his  nostrils  All 


it 


■  I.. 


With  grateful  smell;  forth 
Andjoin'd  their  vocal 


v.y 


The  dispute  which  follows  between  our 
two  first  parents  is  represented  with  great 
art.  It  proceeds  from  a  difference  of  judg- 
ment, not  of  passion,  and  is  managed  with 
reason,  not  with  heat.  It  is  such  a  dispute 
as  we  may  suppose  might  have  happened 
in  Paradise,  had  man  continued  happy  and 
innocent.  There  is  a  great  delicacy  in 
the  moralities  which  are  interspersed  in 
Adam's  discourse,  and  which  the  most  or- 
dinary reader  cannot  but  take  notice  of. 
That  force  of  love  which  the  father  of  man- 
kind so  finely  describes  in  the  eighth  book, 
and  which  is  inserted  in  my  last  Saturday's 
paper,  shows  itself  here  in  many  fine  in- 
stances: as  in  those  fond  regards  he  casts  to- 
wards Eve  at  her  parting  from  him: 
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Her  ton*  with  ardent  took  Ms  eye  pursued 
Delighted,  but  dextrin?  niorc  her  stay, 
OH  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated  ;  the  to  him  as  oft  engaged 
To  be  retura'd  by  noon  amid  the  bow'r. 

In  his  impatience  and  amusement  during 


Adam  the  while. 
Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flow'rs  a  garland  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown. 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen. 
«reat  Joy  he  nromis'd  to  bis  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  ber  return,  so  long  delay'd. 


But  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech, 
where,  seeing  her  irrecoverably  lost,  he  re- 
solves to  perish  with  her,  rather  than  to  live 

 Some  cursed  fraud 

Of  enemy  hath  beguil'd  thee,  yet  unknown, 
And  me  with  thee  balb  ruin'd;  for  with  tbec 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die  | 
How  can  I  live  without  thee  1  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse  and  love  so  dearly  join'd 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  ? 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  lose  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart ;  no,  no !  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me :  flesh  of  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 


The  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the 
preparation  to  it,  are  animated  with  the 
same  spirit  as  the  conclusion,  which  I  have 
here  quoted. 

The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  prac- 
tice by  the  tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  se- 
parated from  her  husband,  the  many  pleas- 
ing images  of  nature  which  are  intermixed 
in  this  part  of  the  story,  with  its  gradual  and 
regular  progress  to  the  fatal  catastrophe, 
are  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  point  out  their  respective 


I  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular 
similitudes  in  my  remarks  on  this  great 
work,  because  I  have  given  a  general  ac- 
count of  them  in  my  paper  on  the  first  book. 
There  is  one,  however,  in  this  part  of  the 
poem  which  I  shall  here  quote,  as  it  is  not 
only  very  beautiful,  but  the  closest  of  any  in 
the  whole  poem;  I  mean  that  where  the 
serpent  is  described  as  rolling  forward  in  all 
his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  spirit,  and 
conducting  Eve  to  her  destruction,  while 
Adam  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  her 
to  give  her  his  assistance.  These  several 
particulars  are  all  of  them  wrought  into  the 
follow  in  g  similitude : 

Hope  elevates,  and  joy 

" ;  as  when  a  wandering  fire 
is  vapour,  which  the  night 


it,  are  conceived  with  a  wonderful  imagina- 
tion, and  described  in  very  natural  senti- 
ments. 

When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  ^neid,  yielded 
to  that  fatal  temptation  which  ruined  her, 
Virgil  tells  us  the  earth  trembled,  the  hea- 
vens were  filled  with  flashes  of  lightning, 
and  the  nymphs  howled  upon  the  mountain 
tops.  Milton,  in  the  same  poetical  spirit, 
has  described  all  nature  as  disturbed 
Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

So  saying,  her  rash  band  in  evil  hour. 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  ahe  eat. 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature,  from  her  seat 
Sighing,  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  ail  waa  lost.  

Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  same  guilt, 
the  whole  creation  appears  a  second  time 
in  convulsions. 


and  the  cold  environs  round. 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
(Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends) 
Hovering  and  blaxing  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  th'  arnaz'd  night-wanderer  from  his  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool, 
There  swallow'd  up  and  lost  from  succour  far. 

The  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with 
all  those  transient  flushings  of  guilt  and  joy, 
which  the  poet  represents  in  our  first  pa- 
rents upon  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
to  those  flaggings  of  spirit,  damps  of  sor- 
row, and  mutual  accusations  which  succeed 


-He  scrupled  not  to  eat 


Against  bis  better  knowledge;  not  decejv'd 
with  female  i ' 


In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a 
Sky  lower'd.  and,  muttering 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 


As  all  nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  our 
first  parents,  these  symptoms  of  trouble  and 
consternation  are  wonderfully  imagined,  not 
onlv  as  prodigies,  but  as  marks  of  her  sym- 
pathizing in  the  fall  of  man. 

Adam's  converse  with  Eve,  after  having 
eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  is  an  exact  copy 
of  that  between  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the  four- 
teenth Iliad.  Juno  there  approaches  Jupi- 
ter with  the  girdle  which  she  had  received 
from  Venus  :  upon  which  he  tells  her,  that 
she  appeared  more  charming  and  desirable 
than  she  had  ever  done  before,  even  when 
their  loves  were  at  the  highest.  The  poet 
afterwards  describes  them  as  reposing  on  a 
summit  of  Mount  Ida,  which  produced  un- 
der them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the  lotus,  the 
crocus,  and  the  hyacinth;  and  concludes  his 
description  with  their  falling  asleep. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Milton,  which  begins  with 
Adam's  speech  to  Eve: 

'  For  never  did  thy  beauty  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  tbee,  adorn'd. 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this 

So  said 
Ofamoro 

Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darn 
Her  hand  he  seiid,  and  to  a  shady 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  i 
He  led  her  nothing  loth  ;  flowers  were  the 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel. 
And  hyacinth.  Earth's  freshest  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  love*  disport 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 
Oppress' d  them.  

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied 
Homer  more,  or  to  have  more  resembled 
him  in  the  greatness  of  genius,  than  Milton, 
I  think  I  should  have  given  but  a  very  im- 
perfect account  of  its  beauties,  if  I  had  not 
observed  the  most  remarkable  passages 
which  look  like  parallels  in  these  two  great 
authors.   I  might,  in  the  course  of  these 


be,  and  forbore  not  »  »«J 
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criticisms,  have  taken  notice  of  many  par- 
ticular lines  and  expressions  which  are 
translated  from  the  Greek  poet;  but  as  I 
thought  this  would  have  appeared  too  mi- 
nute and  over-curious,  I  have  purposely 
(Knitted  them.  The  greater  incidents,  how- 
ever, are  not  only  set  off  by  being  shown  in 
the  same  light  with  several  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  Homer,  but  by  that  means  may  be 
also  guarded  against  the  cavils  of  the  taste- 
less or  ignorant  7->  S~l  L. 


No.  352.]  Monday,  jtfiritlA,  1712. 

 Si  ad  honestatcm  nati  aumua,  ea  aut  tola 

('ipetenda  est.  ant  cert*  omni  pondere  gravior  cut  ha- 
tenda  qaam  reliqua  omnia.  Tull. 

If  we  he  made  for  honetty.  either  it  tl 


tolcly  to  he 
more  highly 


•might,  or  certainly  to  he 
than  all  other  thin js 

Will  Honeycomb  was  complaining  to 
me  yesterday,  that  the  conversation  of  the 
town  is  to  altered  of  late  years,  that  a  fine 
gentleman  is  at  a  loss  for  matter  to  start  dis- 
course, as  well  as  unable  to  fall  in  with  the 
talk  he  generally  meets  with.  Will  takes 
notice,  that  there  is  now  an  evil  under  the 
sun  which  he  supposes  to  be  entirely  new, 
because  not  mentioned  by  any  satirist,  or 
moralist,  in  any  age.  'Men,'  said  he,  1  grow 
knaves  sooner  than  they  ever  did  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  before.'  If  you  read 
the  tragedies  of  the  last  age,  you  find  the 
artful  men,  and  persons  of  intrigue,  are  ad- 
vanced very  far  in  years,  and  beyond  the 
pleasures  and  sallies  of  youth;  but  now  Will 
observes,  that  the  young  have  taken  in  the 
vices  of  the  aged,  and  you  shall  have  a  man 
of  five-and-twenty,  crafty,  false,  and  in- 
triguing, not  ashamed  to  over-reach,  cozen, 
and  beguile.  My  friend  adds,  that  till  about 
the  latter  end  of  king  Charles's  reign  there 
was  not  a  rascal  of  any  eminence  under  for- 
ty. In  the  places  of  resort  for  conversation, 
you  now  hear  nothing  but  what  relates  to 
improving  men's  fortunes,  without  regard 
to  the  methods  towards  it  This  is  so 
fashionable,  that  young  men  form  them- 
selves upon  a  certain  neglect  of  every  thing 
that  is  candid,  simple,  and  worthy  of  true 
esteem;  and  affect  being  yet  worse  than 
they  are,  by  acknowledging,  in  their  general 
turn  of  mind  and  discourse,  that  they  have 
not  any  remaining  value  for  true  honour  and 
honestv;  preferring  the  capacity  of  being 
artful  to  gain  their  ends,  to  the  merit  of 
despising  those  ends  when  they  come  in 
competition  with  their  honesty.  All  this  is 
due  to  the  very  silly  pride  that  generally 
prevails  of  being  valued  for  the  ability  of 
carrying  their  point;  in  a  word,  from  the 
opinion  that  shallow  and  inexperienced  peo- 
ple entertain  of  the  short  lived  force  of  cun- 
ning. But  I  shall,  before  I  enter  upon  the 
various  faces  which  folly  covered  with  ar- 
tifice, puts  on  to  impose  upon  the  unthink- 
ing, produce  a  great  authority  for  asserting 


that  nothing  but  truth  and  ingenuity  has  any 
lasting  good  effect,  even  upon  a  man's  for- 
tune and  interest. 

« Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  appearance,  and  many  more.  If 
the  show  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any 
thing,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better;  for 
why  does  any  man  dissemble,  or  seem 
to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but  because 
he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a  quality  as 
he  pretends  to?  for  to  counterfeit  and  dis- 
semble is  to  put  en  the  appearance  of  some 
real  excellency.  Now  the  best  way  in  the 
world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  thing,  is 
really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  In.-. 
Besides,  that  it  is  many  times  as  troublesome 
to  make  good  the  pretence  of  a  good  quality, 
as  to  have  it;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it 'is 
ten  to  one  but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it,  and 
then  all  his  pains  and  labour  to  seem  to  have 
it  is  lost.  There  is  something  unnatural  in 
painting,  which  a  skilful  eye  will  easily  dis- 
cern from  native  beauty  and  complexion. 

'  It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part 
long;  for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom, 
nature  will  always  be  endeavouring  to  re- 
turn, and  will  peep  out  and  betray  herself 
one  time  or  other.  Therefore,  if  any  man 
think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be 
so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear 
to  every  body's  satisfaction;  so  that  upon  all 
accounts  sincerity  is  true  wisdom.  Particu- 
larly as  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  integrity 
has  many  advantages  over  all  tfec  fine 
and  artificial  ways  of  dissimulation  and 
deceit;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier, 
much  the  safer  and  more  secure  way  of 
dealing  in  the  world:  it  has  less  of  trouble 
and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  per- 
plexity, of  danger  and  hazard  in  it:  it  is  the 
shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carry- 
ing us  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will 
hold  out  and  last  longest.  The  arts  cf  de- 
ceit and  cunning  do  continually  grow  weaker 
and  less  effectual  and  serviceable  to  them 
that  use  them;  whereas  integrity  gains 
strength  by  use,  and  the  more  and  lojger 
any  man  practiseth  it,  the  greater  service 
it  does  him,  by  confirming  nis  reputation, 
and  encouraging  those  with  whom  he  hath  to 
do  to  repose  the  greatest  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage in  the  business  and  affairs  of  life. 

■  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself, 
and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out;  it  is  al- 
ways near  at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips, 
and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are 
aware;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and 
sets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and 
one  trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make 
it  good.  It  is  like  building  upon  a  false  foun- 
dation, which  constantly  stands  in  need  of 
props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last 
more  chargeable  than  to  have  raised  a  sub- 
stantial building  at  first  upon  a  true  and 
solid  foundation;  for  sincerity  is  firm  and 
substantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow  and 
unsound  in  it;  and,  because  it  is  plain  and 
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open,  fears  no  discovery;  of  which  the  crafty 
man  is  always  in  danger:  and  when  he 
thinks  he  walks  in  the  dark,  all  his  pre- 
tences arc  so  transparent,  that  he  that  runs 
may  read  them:  he  is  the  last  man  that 
finds  himself  to  be  found  out;  and  whilst  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  makes  fools  of 
others,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

« Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most 
cmpcndious  wisdom,  and  an  excellent  in- 
strument for  the  speedy  despatch  of  busi- 
ness; it  creates  confidence  in  those  we  have 
to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many  in- 
quiries, and  brings  things  to  an  issue  in  a 
tew  words.  It  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain 
beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a  man 
sooner  to  his  journey's  end  than  by-ways, 
m  which  men  often' lose  themselves.  In 
a  word,  whaisoever  convenience  may  be 
thought  to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimula- 
tion, it  is  soon  over;  but  the  inconvenience 
of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man 
under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion, so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he 
speaks  the  truth,  nor  trusted  perhaps  when 
he  means  honestly.  When  a  man  has  once 
forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he 
is  set  fast;  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his 
turn,  neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 

1  And  I  have  often  thought,  that  God  hath 
in  his  grert  wisdom,  hid  from  men  of  false 
and  dishoiest  minds  the  wonderful  advan- 
tages of  truth  and  integrity  to  the  pros- 
perity e*en  of  our  worldly  affairs:  these 
men  are  so  blinded  by  their  covetousness 
and  ambition,  that  they  cannot  look  beyond 
a  preseit  advantage,  nor  forbear  to  seize 
upon  it.  though  by  ways  never  so  indirect; 
they  cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  con- 
sequence of  a  steady  integrity,  and  the 
vast  benefit  and  advantages  which  it  will 
bring  »  man  at  last.  Were  but  this  sort  of 
men  vise  and  clear-sighted  enough  to  dis- 
cern this,  they  would  be  honest  out  of  very 
knavrrv,  not  out  of  anv  love  to  honesty  and 
virtue,  but  with  a  crafty  design  to  promote 
and  advance  more  effectually  their  own  in- 
terests; and  therefore  the  justice  of  the  1  )i- 
v'me  Providence  hath  hid  this  truest  point 
of  wisdom  from  their  eyes,  that  bad  men 
might  not  be  upon  equal  terms  with  the  just 
and  upright,  and  serve  their  own  wicked 
designs  by  honest  and  lawful  means. 

« Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in 
the  world  for  a  day,  and  should  never  have 
occasion  to  converse  more  with  mankind, 
never  more  need  their  good  opinion  or  good 
word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter  (speak- 
ing as  to  the  concernments  of  this  world,) 
if  a  man  spent  his  reputation  all  at  once, 
and  ventured  it  at  one  throw;  but  if  he  be 
to  continue  in  the  world,  and  would  have 
the  advantage  of  conversation  whilst  he  is  in 
it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity 
in  all  his  words  and  actions;  for  nothing  but 
this  will  last  and  hold  out  to  the  end:  all 
other  arts  will  fail,  but  truth  and  integrity 
will  carry  a  man  through,  and  bear  him 
out  to  the  last,'  T. 
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In  Unui  labor- 


Fir/.  OM| .  T.  6 


Though  low  the  subject,  it  deaerre.  our  pain. 

The  gentleman  who  obliges  the  world 
in  general,  and  me  in  particular,  with  hi* 
thoughts  upon  education,  has  just  sent  me 
the  following  letter: 

*  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  to  send  yon  a 
fourth  letter  upon  the  education  of  youth. 
In  mv  last  I  gave  you  my  thoughts  upon 
some  particular  tasks,  which  I  conceived 
it  might  not  be  amiss  to  mix  with  their 
usual  exercises,  in  order  to  give  them  an 
early  seasoning  of  virtue:  I  shall  in  this 
propose  some  others,  which  I  fancy  might 
contribute  to  give  them  a  right  turn  for  the 
world,  and  enable  them  to  make  their  way 

1  The  design  of  learning  is,  as  I  take  it, 
cither  to  render  a  roan  an  agreeable  com- 
panion to  himself,  and  teach  him  to  support 
solitude  with  pleasure;  or,  if  he  is  not  born 
to  an  estate,  to  supply  that  defect,  and  fur- 
nish him  with  the  means  of  acquiring  one. 
A  person  who  applies  himself  to  learning 
with  the  first  of  these  views  may  be  said  to 
study  for  ornament;  as  he  who  proposes  to 
himself  the  second,  properly  studies  for  use. 
The  one  does  it  to  raise  himself  a  fortune; 
the  other  to  set  off  that  which  he  is  already 
possessed  of.    But  as  far  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  are  included  in  the  latter  class, 
I  shall  only  propose  some  methods  at  pre- 
sent for  the  service  of  such  who  expect  to 
advance  themselves  in  the  world  by  their 
learning.    In  order  to  which,  I  shall  pre- 
mise, that  many  more  estates  have  been 
acquired  by  little  accomplishments  than  bv 
extraordinary  ones;  those  qualities  which 
make  the  greatest  figure  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  not  being  always  the  most  useful  m 
themselves,  or  the  most  advantageous  to 

their  owners.  ,  .  « 

4  The  posts  which  require  men  ot  snmmg 
and  uncommon  parts  to  discharge  them  are 
so  very  few,  that  many  a  great  genius  goes 
out  of  the  world  without  ever  having  an 
opportunitv  to  exert  itself;  whereas,  per- 
sons of  ordinary  endowments  meet  with 
occasions  fitted  to  their  parts  and  capaci- 
ties every  day  in  the  common  occurrences 

of  life.  , 
« I  am  acquainted  with  two  persons  whs 

were  formerly  school-fellows,*  and  have 
been  good  friends  ever  since.  One  of  them 
was  not  only  thought  an  impenetrable  block- 
head at  school,  but  still  maintained  his  re- 
putation at  the  university;  the  other  was 
the  pride  of  his  master,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated person  in  the  college  of  which  he 
was  a  member.   The  man  of  genius  is  at 


•  "  Swift  and  Mr.  Stratford,  a  i — 
1.  worih  ft  Plumb,  a«J  ia  now  lending  the  rovernmmt 
4(1(100/  vet  were  educated  totether  at  the  n» 
Sool  and  unirennty.'  SwiA  .  Work.,  vol.  xm.  t.  IS. 
cr  tfvo.-Stratlbrd  wa.  afterward.  •  baakTMP*^ 
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present  buried  in  a  country  parsonage  of 
eight-score  pounds  a  year;  while  the  other, 
with  the  bare  abilities  of  a  common  scri- 
vener, has  got  an  estate  of  above  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

*  I  fancy  from  what  I  have  said,  it  will 
almost  appear  a  doubtful  case  to  many  a 
wealthy  citisen,  whether  or  no  he  ought  to 
wish  his  son  should  be  a  great  genius:  but 
this  I  am  sure  of,  that  nothing  is  more  ab- 
surd than  to  give  a  lad  the  education  of 
one,  whom  nature  has  not  favoured  with 
any  particular  marks  of  distinction. 

4  The  fault,  therefore,  of  our  grammar 
schools  is,  that  every  boy  is  pushed  on  to 
works  of  genius:  whereas,  it  would  be  far 
more  advantageous  for  the  greatest  part  <>f 
them  to  be  taught  such  little  practical  arts 
and  sciences  as  do  not  require  any  great 
share  of  parts  to  be  master  of  them,  and 
yet  may  come  often  into  play  during  the 
course  of  a  man's  life. 

*  Such  are  all  the  parts  of  practical  geo- 
metry. I  have  known  a  man  contract  a 
friendship  with  a  minister  of  state,  upon 
cutting  a  dial  in  his  window;  and  remember 
a  clergyman  who  got  one  of  the  best  bene- 
fices in  the  west  of  England,  by  setting  a 
country  gentleman's  affairs  in  some  method, 
and  giving  him  an  exact  survey  of  his  estate- 

4  While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  a  particular  which  is  of 
use  in  every  station  of  life,  and  which,  me- 
thinks,  every  master  should  teach  scholars; 
1  mean  the  writing  of  English  letters.  To 
this  end,  instead  of  perplexing  them  with 
Lain  epistles,  themes,  and  verses,  there 
nii^ht  be  a  punctual  correspondence  esta- 
blished between  two  boys,  who  might  act 
in  any  imaginary  parts  of  business,  or  be 
allowed  sometimes  to  give  a  range  to  their 
own  fancies,  and  communicate  to  each  other 
whatever  trifles  they  thought  fit,  provided 
neither  of  them  ever  failed  at  the  appointed 
time  to  answer  his  correspondent's  letter. 

*  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  generality  of  boys  would  find  themselves 
more  advantaged  by  this  custom,  when  they 
come  to  be  men,  than  by  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  their  masters  can  teach  them  in  seven 
or  eight  years. 

4  The  want  of  it  is  very  visible  in  many 
learned  persons,  who,  while  they  are  ad- 
miring the  styles  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 
want  phrases  to  express  themselves  on  the 
most  common  occasions.  I  have  seen  a 
letter  from  one  of  these  Latin  orators  which 
would  have  been  deservedly  laughed  at  by 
a  common  attorney. 

4  Under  this  head  of  writing,  I  cannot 
omit  accounts  and  short-hand,  which  are 
learned  with  little  pains,  and  very  properly 
come  into  the  number  of  such  arts  as  I  have 
been  here  recommending. 

4  You  must  doubtless,  sir,  observe  that  I 
have  hitherto  chiefly  insisted  upon  these 
things  for  such  boys  as  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  thing  extraordinary  in  their  natu- 
ral taletits,  and  consequently  arc  not  quali- 


fied for  the  finer  parts  of  learning;  yet  I 
believe  I  might  carry  this  matter  still  fur- 
ther, and  venture  to  assert,  that  a  lad  of 
genius  has  sometimes  occasion  for  these 
little  acquirements,  to  be  as  it  were  the 
forerunners  of  his  parts,  and  to  introduce 
him  into  the  world. 

4  History  is  full  of  examples  of  persons 
who,  though  they  have  had  the  largest 
abilities,  have  been  obliged  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  favour  of  great  men, 
by  these  trivial  accomplishments;  as  the 
complete  gentleman  in  some  of  our  modem 
comedies,  makes  his  first  advances  to  his 
mistress  under  the  disguise  of  a  painter  or 
a  dancing-master. 

4  The  difference  is,  that  in  a  lad  of  genius 
these  are  only  so  many  accomplishments, 
which  in  another  arc  essentials;  the  one 
diverts  himself  with  them,  the  other  works 
at  them.  In  short,  I  look  upon  a  great 
genius,  with  these  little  additions,  in  the 
same  light  as  I  regard  the  Grand  Seignior, 
who  is  obliged,  by  an  express  command  in 
the  Alcoran,  to  learn  and  practise  some 
handicraft  trade;  though  I  need  not  to  have 
gone  for  my  instance  farther  than  Germany, 
where  several  emperors  have  voluntarily 
done  the  same  thing.  Leopold  the  last, 
worked  in  wood:  and  I  have  heard  there  arc 
several  handicraft  works  of  his  making  to 
be  seen  at  Vienna,  so  neatly  turned  that  the 
best  joiner  in  Europe  might  safely  own 
them  without  any  disgrace  to  his  profes- 
sion.* 

4 1  would  not  be  thought,  by  any  thing  I 
have  said,  to  be  against  improving  a  boy*s 
genius  to  the  utmost  pitch  it  can  be  carried. 
What  I  would  endeavour  to  show  in  this 
essay  is,  that  there  may  be  methods  taken 
to  make  learning  advantageous  even  to  the 
meanest  capacities.    I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c  * 


No.  354.]    Wednesday,  J/trii  16,  1712. 

Turn  m:i2nn  \  irtutiliu*  nffi-r* 
Grande  superolium.   J*v.  8*1.  vi  lti& 


Their  signal  virtue*  hardly  ran  be  borne, 
Dash'd  u  they  are  with  supercilious  scorn. 


•Mr.  Spectator, — You  have  in  some 
of  your  discourses  described  most  sort  of 
women  in  their  distinct  and  proper  classes 
as  the  ape,  the  coquette,  and  many  othei-s ; 
but  I  think  you  have  never  yet  said  any 
thing  of  a  devotee.  A  devotee  is  one  of 
those  who  disparage  religion  by  their  in- 
discreet and  unseasonable  introduction  ot 
the  mention  of  virtue  on  all  occasions.  Slu- 
professes  site  is  what  nobody  ought  to  doubt 
she  is;  and  betrays  the  labour  she  is  potto, 
to  be  what  she  ought  to  be  with  cheerful- 
ness and  alacrity.  She  lives  in  the  world, 
and  denies  herself  none  of  the  diversions  Of 
it,  with  a  constant  declaration  how  insipid 
all  things  in  it  are  to  her.    She  is  never 

•  The  well  known  labour*  of  the  Caar  Peter  inay  bo 
added  to  those  enumerated  above. 
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herself  but  at  church;  there  she  displays 
her  virtue,  and  is  so  fervent  in  all  her  de- 
votions, that  I  have  frequently  seen  her 
pray  herself  out  of  breath.  "While  other 
young  ladies  in  the  house  are  dancing,  or 
playing  at  questions  and  commands,  she 
reads  aloud  in  her  closet.  She  says,  all  love 
is  ridiculous,  except  it  be  celestial;  but  she 
speaks  of  the  passion  of  one  mortal  to  an- 
other with  too  much  bitterness  for  one  that 
had  no  jealousy  mixed  with  her  contempt 
of  it  If  at  any  time  she  sees  a  man  warm 
in  his  addresses  to  his  mistress,  she  will  lift 
up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  crv,  M  What 
nonsense  is  that  fool  talking!  Will  the  bell 
never  ring  for  prayers?"  We  have  an  emi- 
nent lady  of  this  stamp  in  our  country,  who 
pretends  to  amusements  very  much  above 
the  rest  of  her  sex.  She  never  carries  a 
white  shock-dog  with  bells  under  her  arm, 
nor  a  squirrel  or  dormouse  in  her  pocket, 
but  always  an  abridged  piece  of  morality, 
to  steal  out  when  she  is  sure  of  being  ob- 
served. When  she  went  to  the  famous 
ass-race,  (which  I  must  confess  was  but  an 
odd  diversion  to  be  encouraged  by  people 
of  rank  and  figure,)  it  was  not,  like  other 
ladies,  to  hear  those  poor  animals  bray,  nor 
to  see  fellows  run  naked,  or  to  hear  country 
'squires  in  bob  wigs  and  white  girdles  make 
love  at  the  side  of  a  coach,  and  crv,  "  Ma- 
dam this  is  dainty  weather."  Thus  she 
described  the  diversion;  for  she  went  only 
to  pray  heartily  that  nobody  might  be  hurt 
in  the  crowd,  and  to  sec  if  the  poor  fellow's 
face,  which  was  distorted  with  grinning, 
might  any  way  be  brought  to  itself  again. 
She  never  chats  over  her  tea,  but  covers 
her  face,  and  is  supposed  in  an  ejaculation 
before  she  tastes  a  sup.  This  ostentatious 
oehaviour  is  such  an  offence  to  true  sanc- 
tity, that  it  disparages  it,  and  makes  virtue 
not  only  unamiable,  but  also  ridiculous. 
The  sacred  writings  are  full  of  reflections 
which  abhor  this  lcind  of  conduct;  and  a 
devotee  is  so  far  from  promoting  goodness, 
that  she  deters  others  by  her  example. 
Folly  and  vanity  in  one  of-  these  ladies  is 
like  vice  in  a  clergyman;  it  does  not  only 
debase  him,  but  makes  the  inconsiderate 
part  of  the  world  think  the  worse  of  reli- 
gion.   I  am,  sir,  vour  humble  servant, 

*  HOTSPUR.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Xenophon  in  his 
short  account  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth 
speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  their  young 
men  in  the  streets,  says,  *'  There  was  so 
much  modesty  in  their  looks,  that  you 
might  as  soon  have  turned  the  eyes  of  a 
marble  statue  upon  you  as  theirs;  and  that 
in  all  their  behaviour  they  were  more 
modest  than  a  bride  when  put  to  bed  upon 
her  wedding-night."  This  virtue,  which  is 
always  subjoined  to  magnanimity,  had  such 
an  influence  upon  their  courage,  that  in 
battle  an  enemy  could  not  look  them  in  the 
face,  and  they  durst  not  but  die  for  their 
country. 


'  Whenever^  I  walk  into  the  streets  of 
London  and  Westminster,  the  countenances 
of  all  the  young  fellows  that  pass  by  me 
make  me  wish  myself  in  Sparta:  I  meet 
with  such  blustering  airs,  big  looks,  and 
bold  fronts,  that,  to  a  superficial  observer, 
would  bespeak  a  courage  above  those  Gre- 
cians. I  am  arrived  to  that  perfection  in 
speculation,  that  I  understand  the  language 
of  the  eyes,  which  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  me  had  I  not  corrected  the  testiness 
of  old  age  by  philosophy.  There  is  scarce 
a  man  in  a  fea  coat  who  does  not  tell  me, 
with  a  full  stare,  he  is  a  bold  man:  I  see 
several  swear  inwardly  at  me,  without  any 
ofTence  of  mine,  but  the  oddness  of  my  per- 
son; I  meet  contempt  in  every  street;  ex- 

f>ressed  in  different  manners  by  the  scornful 
ook,  the  elevated  eye-brow,  and  the  swell- 
ing nostrils  of  the  proud  and  prosperous. 
The  'prentice  speaks  his  disrespect  by  an 
extended  finger,  and  the  porter  by  stealing 
out  his  tongue.  If  a  country  gentleman  ap- 
pears a  little  curious  in  observing  the  edifices, 
clocks,  signs,  coaches,  and  dials,  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  how  the  polite  rabble  of  this 
town,  who  are  acquainted  with  these  ob- 
jects, ridicule  his  rusticity.    I  have  known 
a  fellow  with  a  burden  on  his  head  steal  a 
hand  down  from  his  load,  and  slilv  twirl 
the  cock  of  a  'squire's  hat  behind  him; 
while  the  offended  person  is  swearing,  or 
out  of  countenance,  all  the  wag-wits  in  the 
highway  are  grinning  in  applause  of  the  in- 
genious rogue  that  gave  him  the  tip,  and  the 
folly  of  him  who  had  not  eyes  all  round  his 
head  to  prevent  receiving  it.  These  things 
arise  from  a  general  affectation  of  smart- 
ness, wit,  and  courage.    Wycherry  some- 
where rallies  the  pretensions  this  way,  by 
making  a  fellow  say,  "  Red  breeches  are  a 
certain  sign  of  valour;"  and  Otway  makes 
a  man,  to  boast  his  agility,  trip  up  a  beggar 
on  crutches.  From  such  hints  I  beg  a  specu- 
lation on  this  subject:  in  the  mean  time  I 
shall  do  all  in  the  power  of  a  weak  old  fel- 
low in  my  own  defence;  for  as  Diogenes, 
being  in  Quest  of  an  honest  man,  sought 
for  him  when  it  was  broad  daylight  with  a 
lantern  and  candle,  so  I  intend  for  the  fu- 
ture to  walk  the  streets  with  a  dark  lantern, 
which  has  a  convex  crystal  in  it;  and  if 
any  man  stares  at  me,  I  give  fair  warning 
that  I  will  direct  the  light  full  into  his  eyes. 
Thus  despairing  to  find  men  modest,  I  hope 
by  this  means  to  evade  their  impudence. 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
T.  •SOPHROSUNTU&' 


No.  355.]    Thursday,  Jfiril  17,  1712. 

Non  ego  mordaci  dittrinxi  farming  qiienquam. 

Ovid.  Tmt  I.i  I.  ii  663. 

I  ne>r  in  pall  dipp'd  my  envrnom'd  pen. 
Nor  branded  the  bold  front  of  ohatneleM  men. 

I  have  been  very  often  tempted  to  write 
invectives  upon  those  who  have  detracted 
from  my  works,  or  spoken  in  derogation  ot 
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my  person;  but  1  look  upon  it  as  a  particu- 
lar happiness,  that  I  have  always  hindered 
my  resentments  from  proceeding  to  this 
extremity.  I  once  had  gone  through  half 
a  satire,  but  found  so  many  motions  of  hu- 
manity rising  in  me  towards  the  persons 
•whom  I  had  severely  treated,  that  I  threw  it 
into  the  fire  without  ever  finishing  it  I  have 
been  angry  enough  to  make  several  little 
epigrams  and  lampoons;  and,  after  having 
admired  them  a  day  or  two,  have  likewise 
committed  them  to  the  flames.  These  I 
look  upon  as  so  many  sacrifices  to  humanity, 
and  have  received  much  greater  satisfac- 
tion from  suppressing  such  performances, 
than  I  could  have  done  from  any  reputation 
they  might  have  procured  me,  or  from  any 
mortification  they  might  have  given  my 
enemies  in  case  I  had  made  them  public 
If  a  man  has  any  talent  in  writing,  it  shows 
a  good  mind  to  forbear  answering  calum- 
nies and  reproaches  in  the  same  spirit  of 
bitterness  with  which  they  are  offered.  But 
when  a  man  has  been  at  some  pains  in 
making  suitable  returns  to  an  enemy,  and 
has  the  instruments  of  revenge  in  his  hands, 
to  let  drop  his  wrath,  and  stifle  his  resent- 
ments, seems  to  have  something  in  it  great 
and  heroicaL  There  is  a  particular  merit 
in  such  a  way  of  forgiving  an  enemy;  and 
the  more  violent  and  unprovoked  the  of- 
fence has  been,  the  greater  still  is  the  merit 
of  him  who  thus  forgives  it. 

I  never  met  with  a  consideration  that  is 
more  finely  spun,  and  what  has  better 
pleased  me,  than  one  in  Epictetus,  which 
places  an  enemy  in  a  new  light,  and  gives 
us  a  view  of  him  altogether  different  from 
that  in  which  we  are  used  to  regard  him. 
The  sense  of  it  is  as  follows:  '  Does  a  man 
reproach  thee  for  being  proud  or  ill-natured, 
envious  or  conceited,  ignorant  or  detract- 
ing? Consider  with  thyself  whether  his  re- 
proaches arc  true.  If  they  are  not,  consider 
that  thou  art  not  the  person  whom  he  re- 
proaches, but  that  he  reviles  an  imaginary 
being,  and  perhaps  loves  what  thou  really 
art,  though  he  hates  what  thou  appearest 
to  be.  If  his  reproaches  are  true,  if  thou 
art  the  envious,  ill-natured  man  he  takes 
thee  fur,  give  thyself  another  turn,  become 
mild,  affable,  and  obliging,  and  his  re- 
proaches of  thee  naturally  cease.  His 
reproaches  may  indeed  continue,  but  thou 
art  no  longer  the  person  whom  he  re- 
proaches.'* 

I  often  apply  this  rule  to  myself;  and 
when  I  hear  of  a  satirical  speech  or  writing 
that  is  ;iimed  at  me,  I  examine  my  own 
he  ait,  whether  I  deserve  it  or  not.  If  I 
bring  in  a  verdict  against  myself,  I  endea- 
vour to  rectify  my  conduct  for  the  future  in 
ilmse  particulars  which  have  drawn  the 
censure  upon  me;  but  if  the  whole  invec- 
tive be  grounded  upon  a  falsehood,  I  trou- 
ble myself  no  further  about  it,  and  look 
upon  my  name  at  the  head  of  it  to  signify 


•  Epict.  Ench  r«p.  48  and  64. 
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no  more  than  one  of  those  fictitious  names 
made  use  of  by  an  author  to  introduce  an 
imaginary  character.  Why  should  a  man 
be  sensible  of  the  stingy  of  a  reproach,  who 
is  a  stranger  to  the  guilt  that  is  implied  in 
it;  or  subject  himself  to  the  penalty,  when 
he  knows  he  has  never  committed  the 
crime?  This  is  a  piece  of  fortitude,  which 
every  one  owes  to  his  own  innocence,  and 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
of  any  merit  or  figure  to  live  at  peace  with 
himself,  in  a  country  that  abounds  with  wit 
and  liberty. 

The  famous  Monsieur  Balzac,  in  a  letter 
to  the  chancellor  of  France,  who  had,  pre- 
vented the  publication  of  a  book  against 
him,  has  the  following  words,  which  an  ■ 
lively  picture  of  the  greatness  of  mind  so 
visible  in  the  works  of  that  author:  *  If  it 
was  a  new  thing,  it  may  be  I  should  not 
be  displeased  with  the  suppression  of  the 
first  libel  that  should  abuse  me;  but  since 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  make  a  small 
library,  I  am  secretly  pleased  to  see  the 
number  increased,  and  take  delight  in  rais- 
ing a  heap  of  stones  that  envy  has  cast  at 
me  without  doing  me  any  harm. ' 

The  author  here  alludes  to  those  monu- 
ments of  the  eastern  nations  which  were 
mountains  of  stones  raised  upon  the  dead 
bodies  by  travellers,  that  used  to  cast  every 
one  his  stone  upon  it  as  they  passed  by.  It 
is  certain  that  no  monument  is  so  glorious 
as  one  which  is  thus  raised  by  the  hands  of 
envy.  For  my  part,  I  admire  an  author 
for  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  enables  him 
to  bear  an  undeserved  reproach  without 
resentment,  more  than  for  all  the  wit  of 
any  the  finest  satirical  reply. 

Thus  far  I  thought  necessary  to  explain 
myself  in  relation  to  those  who  have  ani- 
madverted on  this  paper,  and  to  show  the 
reasons  why  I  have  not  thought  fit  to  return 
them  any  formal  answer.  I  must  further 
add,  that  the  work  would  have  been  of  very 
little  use  to  the  public,  had  it  been  filled 
with  personal  reflections  and  debates;  for 
which  reason  I  have  never  once  turned  out 
of  my  way  to  observe  those  little  cavils 
which  have  been  made  against  it  by  envy 
or  ignorance.  The  common  fry  of  scrib- 
blers, who  have  no  other  way  of  being 
taken  notice  of  but  by  attacking  what  has 
gained  some  reputation  in  the  world,  would 
have  furnished  me  with  business  enough 
had  they  found  me  disposed  to  enter  the 
lists  w  Hh  them. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  fable  of  Boer a  - 
lini's  traveller,  who  was  so  pestered  with 
the  noise  of  grasshoppers  in  his  cars  that 
he  alighted  from  his  horse  in  great  wrath 
to  kill  them  all.  •  This/  says  the  author, 
'  was  troubling  himself  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pose. Had  he  pursued  his  journey  without 
taking  notice  of  them,  the  troublesome 
insects  would  have  died  of  themselves  in  a 
very  few  weeks,  and  he  would  have  suffer- 
ed nothing  from  them.* 
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 Aptimima  qme^uf  da  bunt  dii. 

Chanor  eat  ill  .a  homo  quain  aibi  


Jut.  Sat.  x.  m 

i  The  gnda  will  grant 

What  tbeir  unerring  tviadnm  aeea  they  want: 

In  pocxlnew  as  in  freatnes*.  thrv  excel ; 

Ah !  that  we  lor'd  ouraclrea  but  half  aa  well  1 


#  It  is  owing  to  pride,  and  a  secret  affecta- 
tion of  a  certain  self-existence,  that  the 
noblest  motive  for  action  that  ever  was  pro- 
posed to  man  is  not  acknowledged  the  glorv 
and  happiness  of  their  being.  The  heart 
is  treacherous  to  itself,  and  we  do  not  let 
reflections  go  deep  enough  to  receive 


out 


religion  as  the  most  honourable  incentive  to 
good  and  worthy  actions.  It  is  our  natural 
weakness  to  flatter  ourselves  into  a  belief, 
that  if  we  search  into  our  inmost  thoughts, 


for  a  heap  of  fleeting  past  pleasures,  which 
are  at  present  aching  sorrows! 

How  pleasing  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
lowlv  steps  our  Almighty  Leader  took  in 
conducting  us  to  his  heavenly  mansions! 
In  plain  and  apt  parable,  similitude  and 
allegory,  our  great  Master  enforced  the 
doctrine  of  our  salvation,  but  they  of  his 
acquaintance,  instead  of  receiving  what 
thev  could  n^t  oppose,  were  offended  at 
the'  presumption  of  being  wiser  than  they. 
They  could  not  raise  their  little  ideas  akove 
the  consideration  of  him,  in  those  circum- 
stances familiar  to  them,  or  conceive  that 
he,  who  appeared  not  more  terrible  or 
pompous,  should  have  any  thing  more  ex- 
altea  than  themselves;  he  in  that  place 
therefore  would  no  longer  ineffectually 
exert  a  power  which  was  incapable  of 


we  find  ourselves  wholly  disinterested,  and  conquering  the  prepossession  of  their  nai 


divested  of  any  views  arising  from  self-love 
and  vain-glory.  But  however  spirits  of  su- 
perficial greatness  may  disdain  at  first  sight 
to  do  any  thing,  but  from  a  noble  impulse 
in  themselves,  without  any  future  regards 
in  this,  or  any  other  being;  upon  stricter 
inquiry  they  will  find,  to  act  worthily,  and 
expect  to  oe  rewarded  only  in  another 
world,  is  as  heroic  a  pitch  of  virtue  as  hu- 
man nature  can  arrive  at.  If  the  tenor  of 
our  actions  have  any  other  motive  than  the 
desire  to  be  pleasing  in  the  eye  of  the  Deity, 
it  will  necessarily  follow  that  we  must  Se 
more  than  men,  if  we  arc  not  too  much  ex- 
alted in  prosperity  and  depressed  in  ad- 
versity. But  the  Christian  world  has  a 
Leader,  the  contemplation  of  whose  life 
and  sufferings,  must  administer  comfort  in 
affliction,  while  the  sense  of  his  power  and 
omnipotence  must  give  them  humiliation 
in  prosperity. 

It  is  owing  to  the  forbidding  and  unlovely 
constraint  with  which  men  of  low  concep- 
tions act  when  they  think  they  conform 
themselves  to  religion,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  odious  conduct  of  hypocrites,  that  the 
word  Christian  does  not  carry  with  it,  at 
first  view,  all  that  is  great,  worthy,  friend- 
ly, generous,  and  heroic.  The  man  who 
suspends  his  hopes  of  the  reward  of  worthy 
actions  till  after  death,  who  can  bestow  un- 
seen, who  can  overlook  hatred,  do  good  to 
his  slanderer,  who  can  never  be  angry  at 
his  friend,  never  revengeful  to  his  enemy, 
is  certainly  formed  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
Yet  these  are  so  far  from  heroic  virtues, 
that  they  are  but  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
Christian. 

When  a  man  with  a  steady  faith  looks 
back  on  the  great  catastrophe  of  this  day,* 
with  what  bleeding  emotions  of  heart  must 
he  contemplate  the  life  and  sufferings  of 
his  deliverer!  When  his  agonies  occur  to 
him,  how  will  he  weep  to  reflect  that  he 
has  often  forgot  them  for  the  glance  of  a 
wanton,  for  the  applause  of  a  vain  world, 


nd  mean  conceptions, 
ltitudes  fallowed  him, 


and  brought 


*  Goal  Friday,  1713,  tbo  day  of  publication  of  Uua 


row  , 
Mi 

him  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and 
maimed;  whom  when  their  Creator  had 
touched,  with  a  second  life  they  saw,  spoke, 
leaped,  and  ran.  In  affection  to  him,  and 
admiration  of  his  actions,  the  crowd  could 
not  leave  him,  but  waited  near  him  till 
they  were  almost  as  faint  and  helpless  as 
others  they  brought  for  succour.  He  had 
compassion  on  them,  and  by  a  miracle  sup- 
plied their  necessities.  Oh,  the  ecstatic 
entertainment,  when  they  could  behold 
their  food  immediately  increase  to  the  dis- 
tributor's hand,  and  see  their  God  in  person 
feeding  and  refreshing  his  creatures!  Oh 
envied  happiness!  But  why  do  I  say  en- 
vied? as  if  our  God  did  not  still  preside 
over  our  temperate  meals,  cheerful  hours, 
and  innocent  conversations. 

But  though  the  sacred  story  is  every 
where  full  of  miracles,  not  inferior  to  this, 
and  though  in  the  midst  of  those  acts  of 
divinity  he  never  gave  the  least  hint  of  a 
design  to  become  a  secular  prince,  yet  had 
not  hitherto  the  apostles  themselves  any 
other  than  hopes  of  worldly  power,  prefer- 
ment, riches,  and  pomp;  for  Peter,  ui 
an  accident  of  ambition  among  the  a  post 
hearing  his  Master  explain  that  his  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world,  was  so  scanda- 
lized that  he  whom  he  had  so  long  followed 
should  suffer  the  ignominy,  shame,  ai>d 
death,  which  he  foretold,  that  he  took,  him 
aside  and  said,  *  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord . 
this  shall  not  be  unto  thee:'  for  which  be 
suffered  a  severe  reprehension  from  h» 
Master,  as  having  in  his  view  the  glory  of 
man  rather  than  that  of  God. 

The  great  change  of  things  began  to 
draw  near,  when  the  Lord  of  nature 
thought  fit,  as  a  saviour  and  deliverer,  to 
make  his  public  entry  into  Jerusalem  with 
more  than  the  power  and  joy,  but  none  of 
the  ostentation  and  pomp  of  a  triumph;  he 
came  humble,  meek,  and  lowly;  with  an 
unfelt  new  ecstasy,  multitudes  strewed  his 
wav  with  garments  and  olive-branches, 
crying,  with  loud  gladness  and  ' 
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tinn,  *Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David! 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord!1  At  this  great  King's  accession 
to  his  throne,  men  were  not  ennobled,  but 
saved;  crimes  were  not  remitted,  but  sins 
forgiven.  He  did  not  bestow  medals, 
honours,  favours;  but  health,  joy,  sight, 
speech.  The  first  object  the  blind  ever 
saw  was  the  Author  of  sight;  while  the 
lame  ran  before,  and  the  dumb  repeated 
the  hosannah.  Thus  attended,  he  entered 
into  his  own  house,  the  sacred  temple,  and 
by  his  divine  authority  expelled  traders 
and  worldlings  that  profaned  it;  and  thus 
did  he  for  a  time  use  a  great  and  despotic 
power,  to  let  unbelievers  understand  that 
it  was  not  want  of,  but  superiority  to,  all 
worldly  dominion,  that  made  him  not  exert 
It  But  is  this  then  the  Saviour?  Is  this  the 
Deliverer?  Shall  this  obscure  Nazarene 
command  Israel,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of 
David  ?  Their  proud  and  disdainful  hearts, 
which  were  petrified  with  the  love  and  pride 
of  this  world,  were  impregnable  to  the  re- 
ception of  so  mean  a  benefactor;  and  were 
now  enough  exasperated  with  benefits  to  con- 
spire his  death.  Our  Lord  was  sensible  of 
their  design,  and  prepared  his  disciples  for 
it,  by  recounting  to  them  now  more  distinctly 
what  should  befal  him;  but  Peter,  with  an 
tingrounded  resolution,  and  in  a  flush  of 
temper,  made  a  sanguine  protestation,  that 
though  all  men  were  offended  in  him,  yet 
would  not  he  be  offended.  It  was  a  great 
article  of  our  Saviour's  business  in  the 
world  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our  inability, 
without  God's  assistance,  to  do  any  thing 
great  or  good;  he  therefore  told  Peter,  who 
thought  so  well  of  his  courage  and  fidelity, 
that  they  would  both  fail  him,  and  even  he 
should  deny  him  thrice  that  very  night. 

'But  what  heart  can  conceive,  what 
tongue  utter  the  sequel  ?  Who  is  that 
vonder,  buffettcd,  mocked,  and  spumed  ? 
Whom  do  they  drag  like  a  felon?  Whither 
do  they  carry  mv  Ijord,  my  King,  my  Sa- 
viour, and  my  God  ?  And  will  he  (lie  to 
expiate  those  very  injuries?  See  where 
they  have  nailed  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life! 
How  his  wounds  blacken,  his  bodv  writhes, 
and  heart  heaves  with  pity  and  with  agony! 
Oh  Almighty  sufferer,  look  down,  look 
down  from  thy  triumphant  infamy!  Lo, 
he  inclines  his  head  to  his  sacred  bosom ! 
Hark,  he  groans!  See,  he  expires!  The 
earth  trembles,  the  temple  rends,  the  rocks 
burst,  the  dead  arise.  Which  arc  the 
quick?  Which  are  the  dead  ?  Sure  nature, 
all  nature  is  departing  with  her  Creator.' 

T. 
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 Quia  talia  fando 

T-  mp.  r>  \  a  larhrymis  T        —    Hr?  ^»  ii.6. 
Who  can  relate  nvb  woes  without  a  tear  T 

Thf.  tenth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a 
greater  variety  of  persons  in  it  than  any 


other  in  the  whole  poem.  The  author, 
upon  the  winding  un  of  his  action,  intro- 
duces all  those  who  had  any  concern  in  it, 
and  shows  with  great  beauty  the  influence 
which  it  had  upon  each  of  them.  It  is  like 
the  last  act  of  a  well- written  tragedy,  in 
which  all  who  had  a  part  in  it  are  generally 
drawn  up  before  the  audience,  and  repre- 
sented under  those  circumstances  in  which 
the  determination  of  the  action  places  them. 

I  shall  therefore  consider  this  book  under 
four  heads,  in  relation  to  the  celestial,  the 
infernal,  the  human,  and  the  imaginary 
persons,  who  have  their  respective  parts 
allotted  in  it. 

To  begin  with  the  celestial  persons:  the 
guardian  angels  of  Paradise  arc  described 
as  returning  to  heaven  upon  the  fall  of  man, 
in  order  to  approve  their  vigilance;  their 
arrival,  their  manner  of  reception,  with 
the  sorrow  which  appeared  in  themselves, 
and  in  those  spirits  who  are  said  to  rejoice 
at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  are  very  finely 
laid  together  in  the  following  lines: 

Up  into  hcav'n  from  Paradise  in  haste 
Th'  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  nn<1  sad 
Pnr  man  ;  for  of  his  state  by  tin.  they  knew  ; 
Much  woixTring  how  the  mi  lit  le  Mend  had  stol'n 
Kntranre  unseen.   Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  newa 
From  earth  arriv'd  at  heaven  rate,  displeaad 
All  wen'  who  heard  ;  dim  sndncs*  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages  ;  yet  rnixt 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bits*. 
About  the  new  arriv'd.  in  multitudes 
Th'  ethereal  people  ran  to  hoar  and  know 
Ilow  all  In  t.  I.    They  tow'rds  the  throne  miprtme 
Accountable  made  ha«te,  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance, 
And  easily  npprov'd;  when  the  Most  High 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  uttcr'd  thus  his  voice. 

The  same  Divine  Person,  who  in  the 
foregoing  parts  of  this  poem  interceded  for 
our  first  parents  before  their  fall,  over- 
threw the  rebel  angels,  and  created  the 
world,  is  now  represented  as  descending  to 
Paradise,  and  pronouncing  sentence  ui>on 
the  three  offenders.  The  cool  of  the  even- 
ing being  a  circumstincc  with  which  holy 
writ  introduces  this  great  scene,  it  is  poeti- 
cally described  by  our  author,  who  has  also 
kept  religiously  to  the  form  of  words  in 
which  the  three  several  sentences  were 
passed  upon  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent. 
He  has  rather  chosen  to  neglect  the  nu- 
merousncss  of  his  verse,  than  to  deviate 
from  those  speeches  which  are  recorded  on 
this  great  occasion.  The  guilt  and  confu- 
sion of  our  first  parents,  standing  naked 
before  their  judge,  is  touched  with  great 
beauty.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin  and  Death 
into  the  works  of  creation,  the  Almighty  is 
again  introduced  as  speaking  to  his  angels 
that  surrounded  him. 

'Seel  with  whnl  heat  these  dog*  of  hell  advance. 
T>>  wantf  ami  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,"  A.c. 

The  following  passage  is  formed  upon 
that  glorious  image  in  holy  writ,  whirh 
compares  the  voice  of  an  innumerable  host 
of  angels  uttering  hallelujahs,  to  the  voice 
of  mighty  thunderings,  or  of  many  waters: 
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»n!tlyfv-»\'nl»- 

_  j  an-  thy  kiw  «■  *0  wt»c»». 

..  _  tu  mmmmm  ia«e  r  

Though  the  author,  in  the  whole  course 
of  hU  £cm.  and  particularlv  in  the  bgk 
we  arc  Sow  examinW.  has  infinite  alius**. 
*  place,  of  Scripture,  I  have  only  taken 
notkc  in  my  reruns  of  such  as  are  of  a 
nSsd  nature,  and  which  «7^TJJ 
ESfbtt-ty  into  the  body,  of _h.« JWj 
Of  this  kind  is  that  nsaff  in  the  present 

trough  the  works  of  nature,  he  adds. 


paw  **        aat  ■aaai"  jm 


Which  alludes  to  that  P*^tj^?£tt£ 
so  wonderfully  poetwt  »ff«R2 

Stt:  ^dSE  S  Hell  followed  with 
him:  and  power  was  given  unto  them  o>cr 
X? fourth^  of  the  earth,  jgwjj 
sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  ^fcness 
and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 
this  first  head  of  celestial  P**»™5g 
Ukewisc  take  notice  of  thecommandj  h«c 

he  angels  received,  to  K^"I«»ggB 
changes  in  nature,  and  sully  the  beatrtyrf 
SSC.  Accordingly  thev  are  reprc^ 
cd  as  infecting  the  stars  and  plane*  w  ith 
malignant  influences,  weakening  the  light 
r/Kn,  bnnging  down  the  igg 
the  milder  regions  of  nature,  £™ttn{  *™s 

ind  vtorros  in  several  quarters  of  the  sK>. 

SSfiX  cioud.  «5g&3i 

Nhort.  Dcrvcrting  the  whole  frame  ot  tnc 
SnMBtofe  condition  of  its  cnminal  in- 
Xtants.  As  this  is  a  noble 
he  poem,  the  following  ^ '"^JS 
sec  the  angels  heaving  up  the  earth,  and 
placing  it  in  a  different  posture  to  the  sun 
from  what  it  had  before  the  fall  of  man.  ts 
received  with  that  sublime  imaginauon 
SSwL  so  peculiar  to  this  great  author . 


^sPrw^upCwXSr^ 

whole  poem  »mcn  w"  tKat 
transformation  of  the  Th£C^?^«ke£ 
follows  the  account  ^r  *f^££i!T3 

Satan  himsclt  is  acm-iw^      .k—  r-i-_ 

manner,  and  may  ™~^J$f£*** 
brated  transformations  whicto i« 
upon  as  the  most  beautiful  P«*»  * 
poet's  works.    Milton  r^verfaUstf  im 
proving  his  own  hints,  «       ^  - 
fast  finishing  t«  uches  in  c  -  _ 
is  admitted  mto  his  poem,  ihe 
hiss  which  arises  in  this  episode,  uje 
sions  and  bulk  of  Satan  so  much  « 


those  of  the  infernal  spirits  who  lay 
c  transformation,  with  tne 


Tbr 


arhtWht*  ***** tar" 

..f  unh  twK»  tea 
Ummo"iW  they  wil* 
the  eratnc  ftah*. 


We  are  in  the  second  place  to  consider 
the  infernal  agents  under  |*J^™£ 
Milton  has  given  us  of  them  in  this  doo*- 
it  s  obsers  ed.  bv  those  who  would  set  forth 
he  creatness  of' Virgil's  plan,  that  he  con- 
uct^Ts  reader  through  aU  the  parts  of  the 
S3  which  were  discovered  m  bs  time. 
V  -     4frir»  and  Europe,  are  the  se\crai 
SStuKBlfih TlS?|tal  of  Milton's 
p^m  is  of  an  infinitely  greater  extent  and 
nUs  the  mind  with  many  more  astomshinr 
drcumstances.   Satan.  k^«*~g 
the  earth  seven  times,  departs  n  Wp 
fiSm  Paradise.    We  then  see  him  steering 

S  course  among  ^S^JfiSfi 
after  having  traversed  the  whole  creation, 
r  his  vovage  through  the  chaos,  and 
into  his  own  infernal  dominions. 


the  same  imim«"---i  

change  which  they  are  wppajed  « 
are  instances  of  this  kmj    The  b« 
the  diction  is  very  remarkable  in  th» 
episode,  as  I  have  ^rvcdm  the 
paper  of  these  remarks  the  great  iu 
with  which  it  was  contrived- 

The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the 
man  persons,  come  next  under  our  < 
siderauon.   Milton's  art  is  no  where  _ 
shown,  than  in  his  conducting  tMj»rf 
these  our  first  parents.  The  rejpr»*a*» 
he  gives  of  them,  without  faWymc  the 
storv,  is  wcnderfully  cc^tnved  mi«»^ 
the  reader  with  pity  and  ^"l*"  ' 
wards  them.    Though  A^daroiW^^ 
whole  species  in  misery,  his  crime  prot 
fn,m  a  weakness  which  Everyman  i.  in- 
clined to  pardon  and  commiserate,  ~» 
seems  rather  the  frailty  ^  hurn^ 
than  of  the  person  who  **f  »g 
one  is  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which  ncTum 
Sf  might  have  fallen  into.  HwasA«ex- 
ce*  of  love  for  Eve  that  rmned  Adam  and 
his  posteritv.   1  need  iiot  add,  ^tthe«* 
thoiiT  justified  in  this  V^^^J^- 

lof  the  g^sT^^Sft^ 
ters.    Milton  has  by  this  means  nuw 

great  part  of  his 
writing  which  the  Frencn  cnuo 
tend ^ and  which  is  in  ap-J«u*r  manner 
engaging  to  all  sorts  of  readers. 
"SK?  and  Eve  in  the  ^.^S 

c^geTof  ^S^Tt£!iSS^t 

appears  in  a  disorder  of  mind  sU*™«r 
2  uho  had  forfeited  both  his  innocgaCC 
one  *  no  h  -B  ftUed  with  horrcr. 

Ste  exSSnUtea  with  his  Creator  for 
hSS^SwS  an  unasked  exi«e«ce: 


•DM1i«i 
Toawalaw 


..fttMna^rclaf 
DM  I  mhcit  UW 

it 


U  tai»  art**** 
Coacan'd  bo«  »o 


lwr«  aat  nf* 
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Anil  equal  to  rednce  me  to  my  dnst. 
Desirous  lo  real fn.  and  render  back 
All  I  receiv'd.' 

He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his 

presumption,  owns  his  doom  to  be  just,  and 

begs  that  the  death  which  is  threatened  him 

may  be  inflicted  on  him : 

'  Why  delay* 

His  hand  to  execute  what  hi*  decree 
Fixd  on  thin  day  7  Why  do  I  over-live? 
Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 
To  deathless  nam  1  How  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensible?  how  glad  would  lay  me  down. 
As  in  my  mother's  lap)  There  should  I  rest 
And  sleep  secure ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears :  no  fear  of  worse 
To  me,  and  to  my  offspring,  would  torment  me 
With  cruel  expectation.'  

This  whole  speech  is  full  of  the  like  emo- 
tion, and  varied  with  all  those  sentiments 
which  we  may  suppose  natural  to  a  mind  so 
broken  and  disturbed.  I  must  not  omit  that 
generous  concern  which  our  first  father 
slmws  in  it  for  his  posterity,  and  which  is  so 
proper  to  affect  the  reader: 

*  Hide  me  from  lite  face 

Of  God.  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness!  yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
The  misery:  I  deserved  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  deserving*:  but  this  will  not  serve; 
All  that  I  eat.  or  drink,  or  shall  beget. 
Is  propagated  curse.   O  voice  once  heard 
Delightfully,  "  Increase  and  multiply:" 
Now  death  to  hear! 

 In  me  all 

Posterity  stands  curst!  Fair  patrimony. 

That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons)  O  were  I  able 

To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  none! 

flo  disinherited,  how  would  you  bless 

Me,  now  your  curse!  Ah,  why  should  all  mankind, 

F<»r  one  matin  fault,  thus  guilt b>*  be  o>nd<  inn'd 

If  guiltless?  But  from  me  what  can  proceed 

But  all  corrupt  ?'  

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  father  of 
mankind,  extended  upon  the  earth,  utter- 
ing his  midnight  complaints,  bewailing  his 
existence,  and  wishing  for  death,  without 
sympathizing  with  him  in  his  distress? 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud 

Through  the  still  night ;  not  now  (as  ere  man  fell) 

Wholesome,  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air, 

Accompanied  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom; 

Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 

All  things  with  double  terror.    On  the  ground 

Outstretch "d  be  lay :  on  the  cold  ground I  and  oft 

Curs'd  his  creation  ;  death  as  oft  accus'd 

Of  tardy  execution.'  

The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less 
passionate,  and  apt  to  sway  the  reader  in 
her  favour.  She  is  represented  with  great 
tenderness  as  approaching  Adam,  but  is 
spumed  from  him  with  a  spirit  of  upbraid- 
ing and  indignation,  conformable  to  the  na- 
ture of  man,  whose  passions  had  now  gained 
the  dominion  over  him.  The  following  pas- 
sage, wherein  she  is  described  as  renewing 
her  addresses  to  him,  with  the  whole  speech 
that  follows  it,  have  something  in  them  ex- 
quisitely moving  and  pathetic: 

lie  added  not.  and  from  her  turn'd :  but  Eve, 
\<>t  so  repuhVd.  with  tears  that  ceas'd  not  flowing, 
And  tresses  all  disordcr'd,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble  j  and  embracing  them  besought 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint: 
'Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam!  Witness  Heav'n 
What  love  sincere,  and  rev*rence  in  my  bruast 
I  bear  tuec  aud  uuweoting  have  otfended, 


Unhappily  decelv'd  I  Thy  suppliant 

I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees.   Bereave  me  not 

(Whereon  I  live ;)  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 

Thy  counsel  In  this  uttermost  distress. 

My  only  strength,  and  stay !  Forlorn  of  thee, 

Whither  shall  I  betake  me !  where  subsist  ? 

While  yet  we  live  (scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps) 

Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace.'  &c 

Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked 
up  in  the  same  spirit  of  tenderness.  Eve 
afterwards  proposes  to  her  husband,  in  the 
blindness  of  her  despair,  that  to  prevent 
their  guilt  from  descending  upon  posterity, 
they  should  resolve  to  live  childless;  or,  %tf 
that  could  not  be  done,  they  should  seek 
their  own  deaths  by  violent  methods. 
As  these  sentiments  naturally  engage  the 
reader  to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind 
with  more  than  ordinary  commiseration, 
they  likewise  contain  a  very  fine  moral. 
The  resolution  of  dying  to  end  our  miseries 
does  not  show  such  a  degree  of  magnanimity 
as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to 
the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Our  au- 
thor has,  therefore,  with  great  delicacy,  re- 
presented Eve  as  entertaining  this  thought, 
and  Adam  as  disapproving  it. 

We  arc,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the 
imaginary  persons,  or  Death  and  Sin,  who 
act  a  large  part  in  this  book.  Such  beauti- 
ful extended  allegories  are  certainlv  some 
of  the  finest  compositions  of  genius;  but,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  arc  not  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  a  heroic  poem.  This  of  Sin 
and  Death  is  very  exquisite  in  its  kind,  if 
not  considered  as  a  part  of  such  a  work. 
The  truths  contained  in  it  arc  so  clear  and 
open,  that  I  shall  not  lose  time  in  explain- 
ing them;  but  shall  only  observe,  that  a 
reader,  who  knows  the  strength  of  the 
English  tongue,  will  be  amazed  to  think, 
how  the  poet  could  find  such  apt  words  anH 
phrases  to  describe  the  actions  of  those  two 
imaginary  persons,  and  particularly  in  that 

Eart  where  Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a 
ridge  over  the  chaos;  a  work  suitable  to 
the  genius  of  Milton. 

Since  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  more  at  large  of 
such  shadowy  and  imaginary  persons  as 
mav  be  introduced  into  heroic  poems,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  explain  myself  in  a  mat- 
ter which  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and  which 
none  of  the  critics  have  treated  of.  It  is 
certain  Homer  and  Virgil  are  full  of  ima- 
ginary persons,  who  are  very  beautiful  in 
poetry,  when  they  are  just  shown  without 
being' engaged  in  any  scries  of  action.  Ho- 
mer, indeed,  represents  sleep  as  a  person, 
and  ascribes  a  short  part  to  him  in  his  Iliad; 
but  we  must  consider,  that  though  we  now 
regard  such  a  person  as  entirely  shadowy 
and  unsubstantial,  the  heathens  made  sta-  , 
tues  of  him,  placed  him  in  their  temples, 
and  looked  upon  him,  as  a  real  deitv.  When 
Homer  makes  use  of  other  such  allegorical 
persons,  it  is  only  in  short  expressions, 
which  convey  an  ordinary  thought  to  the 
mind  in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  and  may 
rather  be  looked  upon  as  poetical  phrases, 
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than  allegorical  descriptions.  Instead  of 
telling  us  that  men  naturally  fly  when  they 
arc  terrified,  he  introduces  the  persons  of 
Flight  and  Fear,  who  he  tells  us,  are  in- 
separable companions.  Instead  of  saying 
that  the  time  was  come  when  Apollo  ought 
to  have  received  his  recompence,  he  tells 
us  that  the  Hours  brought  him  his  reward. 
Instead  of  describing  the  effects  which 
Minerva's  aegis  produced  in  battle,  he  tells 
us  that  the  brims  of  it  were  encompassed 
by  Terror,  Rout,  Discord,  Fury,  Pursuit, 
Massacre,  and  Death.  In  the  same  figure 
of  speaking,  he  represents  Victory  as  fol- 
lowing Diomedcs;  Discord  as  the  mother 
of  funerals  and  mourning;  Venus  as  dressed 
b\  the  Graces;  Bcllona  as  wearing  Terror 
and  Consternation  like  a  garment.  I  might 
e,i\  e  several  other  instances  out  of  Homer,  as 
w  ell  as  a  great  many  out  of  Virgil.  Milton 
has  likewise  very  often  made  use  of  the 
same  way  of  speaking,  :is  where  he  tells  us 
that  Victory  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Messiah,  when  he  marched  forth  against 
the  rebel  angels;  that,  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  the  Hours  unbarred  the  gates  of  light; 
that  Discord  was  the  daughter  of  Sin.  Of 
the  same  nature  are  those  expressions, 
where,  describing  the  singing  of  the  night- 
ingale, he  adds,  •  Silence  was  pleased;'  and 
upon  the  Messiah's  bidding  peace  to  the 
chaos,  'Confusion  heard  his  voice.'  I  might 
add  innumerable  instances  of  our  poet's 
writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.  It  is  plain 
that  these  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  per- 
sons of  an  imaginary  nature  are  introduced, 
are  such  short  allegories  as  are  not  designed 
to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  but  only 
to  convey  particular  circumstances  to  the 
reader,  after  an  unusual  and  entertaining 
manner.  But  when  such  persons  are  intro- 
duced as  principal  actors,  and  engaged  in  a 
series  of  adventures,  they  take  too  much 
upon  them,  and  are  bv  no  means  proper  for 
an  heroic  poem,  which  ought  to  appear 
credible  in  its  principal  parts.  I  cannot 
forbear  therefore  thinking,  that  Sin  and 
Death  are  as  improper  agents  in  a  work  of 
this  nature,  as  Strength  and  Necessity  in 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  jflschylus,  who  re- 

1)resented  those  two  persons  nailing  down 
'romctheus  to  a  rock;  for  which  ne  has 
been  justly  censured  by  the  greatest  critics. 
I  do  not  know  any  imaginary  person  made 
use  of  in  a  more  sublime  manner  of  thinking 
than  that  in  one  of  the  prophets,  who,  de- 
scribing God  as  descending  from  heaven, 
and  visiting  the  sins  of  mankind,  adds  that 
dreadful  circumstance,  4  Before  him  went 
the  Pestilence.'  It  is  certain  this  imaginary 
person  might  have  been  described  m  all 
her  purple  spots.  The  Fever  might  have 
inarched  before  her.  Pain  might  have  stood 
at  her  right  hand,  Phrensy  on  her  left,  and 
Death  in  her  rear.  She  might  have  been 
unreduced  as  gliding  down  from  the  tail  of 
a  comet,  or  darted  upon  the  earth  in  a  flash 
of  lightning.  She  might  have  tainted  the 
atmosphere  with  her  breath.    The  very- 


glaring  of  her  eyes  might  have  scattered 
infection.  But  I  believe  every  reader  will 
think,  that  in  such  sublime  writings  the 
mentioning  of  her,  as  it  is  done  in  Scripture, 
has  something  in  it  more  just,  as  well  as 
great,  than  all  that  the  most  fanciful  poet 
could  have  bestowed  upon  her  in  the  rich- 
ness of  his  imagination.       .  ^  L.* 
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 Desiprre  in  loco.    Hor.  Od.  xii.  Lib.  4.  all. 

Tig  joyous  folly  that  unbend*  the  m  i  n  J  —  Frauru. 

Charles  Lilly  attended  me  the  other 
day,  and  made  me  a  present  of  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  is  delineated  a 
pavement  in  Mosaic  work,  lately  discover- 
ed  at  Stunsfield  near  Woodstock.'}  A  person 
who  has  so  much  the  gift  of  speech  as  Mr. 
Lillv,  and  can  carry  on  a  discourse  without 
a  reply,  had  great  opportunity  on  that  oc- 
casion to  expatiate  upon  so  fine  a  piece  of 
antiquity.    Among  other  things,  I  remem- 
ber he  gave  me  his  opinion,  which  he  drew 
from  the  ornaments  of  the  work,  that  this 
was  the  floor  of  a  room  dedicated  to  Mirth 
and  Concord.    Viewing  this  work,  made 
my  fancy  run  over  the  many  gay  expres- 
sions I  have  read  in  ancient  authors,  which 
contained  invitations  to  lay  aside  care  and 
anxiety,  and  give  a  loose  to  that  pleasing; 
forgettulness  wherein  men  put  off  their 
characters  of  business,  and  enjoy  their  very 
selves.    These  hours  were  usually  passed 
in  rooms  adorned  for  that  purpose,  and  set 
out  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  objects  all 
around  the  company  gladdened  their  hearts ; 
which,  joined  to  the  cheerful  looks  of  well- 
chosen  and  agreeable  friends,  gare  new 
vigour  to  the  airy,  produced  the  latent  fitv 
of  the  modest,  and  gave  grace  to  the  slow 
humour  of  the  reserved.   A  judicious  mix- 
ture of  such  company,  crowned  with  chap- 
lets  of  flowers,  and  the  whole  apartment 
glittering  with  gay  lights,  cheered  with  a 
profusion  of  roses,  artificial  falls  of  water, 
and  intervals  of  soft  notes  to  songs  of  love 
and  wine,  suspended  the  cares  of  human 
life,  and  made  a  festival  of  mutual  kind- 
ness.   Such  parties  of  pleasure  as  these, 
and  the  reports  of  the  agreeable  passages 
in  their  jollities,  have  in  all  ages  awakened 
the  dull  part  of  mankind  to  pretend  to 
mirth  and  good  humour,  without  capacity 
for  such  entertainments;  for  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  there  arc  a  hundred  men 
fit  for  any  employment,  to  one  who  is  capa- 
ble of  passing  a'  night  in  company  of  the 
first  taste,  without  shocking  any  member 
of  the  society,  over-rating  his  own  part 
of  the  conversation,  but  equally  lecdving 

•  The  oririnal  motto  to  tht«  paper  wu  the  wnr  a« 

that  now  prettied  to  No.SW. 

RitMcrr  perron*  »eit  eonrenlcntia  cniqtie. 

Ihr.  An  P*eL  T.  3ltt. 

To  each  character  he  ffivM  what  beat  brill*. 

t  See  Gough's  Brkiah  Topography,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
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and  contributing  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
whole  company.  When  one  considers  such 
collections  of  companions  in  past  times,  and 
such  as  one  might  name  in  the  present  age, 
with  how  much  spleen  must  a  man  needs 
reflect  upon  the  awkward  gaiety  of  those 
who  affect  the  frolic  with  an  ill'grace!  I 
have  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  mine, 
who  desires  me  to  admonish  all  loud,  mis- 
chievous, airy,  (lull  companions,  that  they 
arc  mistaken  in  what  they  call  a  frolic. 
Irregularity  in  itself  is  not  what  creates 
pleasure  and  mirth;  but  to  see  a  man,  who 
knows  what  rule  and  decency  are,  descend 
from  them  agreeably  in  our  company,  is 
what  denominates  him  a  pleasant  compa- 
nion. Instead  of  that,  you  find  many  whose 
mirth  consists  only  in  doing  things  which 
do  not  become  them,  with  a  secret  con- 
sciousness that  all  the  world  knows  they 
know  better:  to  this  is  always  added  some- 
thing mischievous  to  themselves  or  others. 
I  have  heard  of  some  very  merry  fellows 
among  whom  the  frolic  was  started,  and 
passed  by  a  great  majority,  that  every  man 
should  immediately  draw  a  tooth:  after 
which  they  have  gone  in  a  body  and  smoked 
a  cobler.  The  same  companv,  at  another 
night,  has  each  man  burned  his  cravat; 
and  one  perhaps,  whose  estate  would  bear 
it,  has  thrown  a  long  wig  and  hat  into  the 
same  fire.  Thus  they  have  jested  them- 
selves stark-naked,  and  run  into  the  streets 
and  frighted  women  very  successfully. 
There  is  no  inhabitant  of  any  standing  in 
Covent  Garden,  but  can  tell  you  a  hun- 
dred good  humours,  where  people  have 
come  off  with  a  little  bloodshed,  and  yet 
scoured  all  the  witty  hours  of  the  night  I 
know  a  gentleman  that  has  several  wounds 
in  the  head  by  watch-poles,  and  has  been 
thrice  run  through  the  body,  to  carry  on  a 
good  jest.  He  is  very  old  for  a  man  of  so 
much  good  humour;  but  to  this  day  he  is 
seldom  merry  but  he  has  occasion  to  be 
valiant  at  the  same  time.  But,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  these  gentlemen,  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion,  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  witty 
man,  and  never  offend  one  statute  of  this 
kingdom,  not  excepting  that  of  stabbing. 

The  writers  of  plays  have  what  they  call 
unitv  of  time  and  place,  to  give  a  justness 
to  tneir  representation;  and  it  would  not 
be  amiss  if  all  who  pretend  to  be  compa- 
nions would  confine  their  actions  to  the 
place  of  meeting;  for  a  frolic  carried  far- 
ther may  be  better  performed  by  other 
animals  than  men.  It  is  not  to  rid  much 
ground,  or  do  much  mischief,  that  should 
denominate  a  pleasant  fellow;  but  that  is 
truly  frolic  which  is  the  play  of  the  mind, 
and  consists  of  various  and  unforced  sallies 
of  imagination.  Festivity  of  spirit  is  a  very 
uncommon  talent,  and  must  proceed  from 
an  assemblage  of  agreeable  qualities  in  the 
same  person.  There  are  some  few  whom 
I  think  peculiarly  happy  in  it,  but  it  is  a 
talent  one  cannot  name  in  a  man,  especially 
when  one  considers,  that  it  is  never  very 


grateful  but  where  it  is  regarded  by  him 
who  possesses  it  in  the  second  place.  The 
best  man  that  I  know  of,  for  heightening 
the  revel  gaiety  of  a  company,  is  Lstcourt, 
whose  jovial  humour  diffuses  itself  from 
the  highest  person  at  an  entertainment  to 
the  meanest  waiter.  Merry  tales,  accom- 
panied with  apt  gestures  and  lively  repre- 
sentations of  circumstances  and  persons, 
beguile  the  gravest  mind  into  a  consent  to 
be  as  humourous  as  himself.  Add  to  this, 
that  when  a  man  is  in  his  good  graces,  he 
has  a  mimickry  that  does  not  debase  the 
nci-son  lie  represents;  but  which,  taking 
from  the  gravity  of  the  character,  adds  to 
the  agreeableness  of  it.  This  pleasant  fel- 
low gives  one  some  idea  of  the  /indent 
pantomime,  who  is  said  to  have  given  the 
audience,  in  dumb-show,  an  exact  idea  of 
anv  character  or  passion,  or  an  intelligible 
relation  of  any  public  occurrence,  with  no 
other  expression  than  that  of  his  looks  and 
gestures.  If  all  who  have  been  obliged  to 
these  talents  in  Estcourt  will  be  at  Love 
for  Love  to-morrow  night,  they  will  but 
pay  him  what  they  owe  him,  at  so  easy  a 
rate  as  being  present  at  a  play  which  no- 
body would  omit  seeing,  that  had,  or  had 
not,  ever  seen  it  before,  T. 


No.  359.]    Tundoy,  April  22,  1712. 

Torvn  Irsna  lupum  wquitur,  lupin  ipw>  rapcllam; 
Florentem  cytisum  acquitur  latcivn  rapella. 

Firg.  Eel.  vi.  C3 

I. ion*  the  wolves,  and  wolven  the  kid*  puraue, 
The  kidt  tweet  thyme,— and  still  I  follow  you. 

Harton. 

As  we  were  at  the  club  last  night,  I  ob- 
served that  my  old  friend  Sir  Roger,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  sat  very  silent, 
and,  instead  of  minding  what  was  said  by 
the  company,  was  whistling  to  himself  in 
a  very  thoughtful  mood,  and  plaving  with 
a  cork.  I  jogged  Sir  Andrew  Frecport, 
who  sat  between  us;  and,  as  we  were  Doth 
observing  him  we  saw  the  knight  shake 
his  head,  and  heard  him  say  to  himself, 

*  A  foolish  woman!  I  can't  believe  it.'  Sir 
Andrew  gave  him  a  gentle  pat  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  offered  to  lay  him  a  bottle  of 
wine  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  widow. 
My  old  friend  started,  and,  recovering  out 
of  his  brown  study,  told  Sir  Andrew,  that 
once  in  his  life  he  had  been  in  the  right. 
In  short,  after  some  little  hesitation,  Sir 
Roger  told  us  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  his 
steward,  which  acquainted  him  that  his  old 
rival  and  antagonist  in  the  country,  Sir  Da- 
vid Dundrum,  had  been  making  a  visit  to 
the  widow.    *  However,'  says  Sir  Roger, 

•  I  can  never  think  that  she  will  have  a 
man  that's  half  a  year  older  than  I  am,  and 
a  noted  republican  into  the  bargain.' 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  looks  Upon  love- 
as  his  particular  province,  interrupting  our 
friend  with  a  jauntv  laugh,  'I  thought, 
knight,*  said  he,  4  thou  hadst  lived  long 
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[No. 


enough  in  the  world  not  to  pin  thy  happiness 
upon  one  that  is  a  woman  and  a  widow.  I 
think  that,  without  vanity,  I  may  pretend 
to  know  as  much  of  the  female  world  as 
any  man  in  Great  Britain;  though  the 
chief  of  my  knowledge  consists  in  this,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  known.'  Will  imme- 
diately, with  his  usual  fluency,  rambled 
into  an  account  of  his  own  amours.  '  I  am 
now,'  says  he,  'upon  the  verge  of  fifty.' 
(though  oy  the  way  we  all  knew  he  was 
turned  of  three-score.)  4  You  may  easily 
guess,*  continued  Will,  '  that  I  have  not 
lived  so  long  in  the  world  without  having 
had  some  thoughts  of  settling  in  it,  as  the 
phrase  is.  To  tell  you  truly,  I  have  several 
times  tried  my  fortune  that  way,  though  I 
cannot  much  boast  of  my  success. 

1 1  made  my  first  addresses  to  a  young 
lady  in  the  country ;  but,  when  I  thought 
things  were  pretty  well  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion, her  father  happening  to  hear  that 
I  had  formerly  boarded  with  a  surgeon,  the 
old  put  forbade  me  his  house,  and  within  a 
fortnight  after  married  his  daughter  to  a 
fox-hunter  in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  I  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow, 
and  attacked  her  so  briskly,  that  I  thought 
myself  within  a  fortnight  of  her.  As  I 
waited  upon  her  one  morning,  she  told  me, 
that  she  intended  to  keep  her  ready-money 
and  jointure  in  her  own  hand,  and  desired 
me  to  call  upon  her  attorney  in  Lyon's-Inn, 
who  would  adjust  with  me  what  it  was 
proper  for  me  to  add  to  it.  I  was  so  re- 
buffed by  this  overture,  that  I  never  inquired 
either  for  her  or  her  attorney  afterwards. 

«  A  few  months  after,  I  addressed  myself 
to  a  young  lady  who  was  an  only  daughter, 
and  of  a  good  family.  I  danced  with  her  at 
several  balls,  squeezed  her  by  the  hand, 
said  soft  things  to  Her,  and,  in  short,  made 
no  doubt  of  her  heart;  and,  though  my  for- 
tune was  not  equal  to  hers,  I  was  in  hopes 
that  her  fond  father  would  not  deny  her  the 
man  she  had  fixed  her  affections  upon.  But 
as  I  went  one  day  to  the  house,  in  order  to 
break  the  matter  to  him,  I  found  the  whole 
family  in  confusion,  and  heard  to  my 
unspeakable  surprise,  that  Miss  Jenny 
was  that  very  morning  run  away  with  the 
butler. 

« I  then  courted  a  second  widow,  and  am 
at  a  loss  to  this  day  how  I  came  to  miss  her, 
for  she  had  often  commended  my  person 
and  behaviour.  Her  maid  indeed  told  me 
one  day,  that  her  mistress  said  she  never 
saw  a  gentleman  with  such  a  spindle  pair 
of  legs  as  Mr.  Honeycomb. 

'After  this  I  laid  siege  to  four  heiresses 
successively,  and,  being  a  handsome  young 
dog  in  those  days,  quickly  made  a  breach 
in  their  hearts,  but  I  don't  know  how  it 
came  to  pass,  though  I  seldom  failed  of 
getting  tne  daughter's  consent,  I  could 
never  ui  my  life  get  the  old  people  on  my 
side. 

•  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  a  thousand 
other  unsuccessful  attempts,  particularly  of 


one  which  I  made  some  years  since  upon 
an  old  woman,  whom  I  had  certainly  borne 
away  with  flying  colours,  if  her  relations 
had  not  come  pouring  in  to  her  assistance 
from  all  parts  of  England;  nay,  I  believe  I 
should  have  got  her  at  last,  had  not  she 
been  carried  off  by  a  hard  frost-' 

As  Will 's  transitions  are  extremely  quick, 
he  turned  from  Sir  Roger,  aad,  applying 
himself  to  me,  told  me  there  was  a  passage 
in  the  book  I  had  considered  last  Saturday,, 
which  deserves  to  be  writ  in  letters  of  gold  z 
and  taking  out  a  pocket  Milton,  read  the 
following  lines,  which  are  part  of  one  o£ 
Adam's  speeches  to  Eve  after  the  &1L 


-Oh  !  whv  did  our 


Creator  wise !  that  peopled  highest  heaven 

With  fpiriH  ma-aculrne,  create  at  last 

Thin  novelty  oa  earth,  this  fair  defect 

Of  nature,  and  not  AO  the  world  at  ooee 

With  men.  as  angel*,  without  feminine? 

Or  And  mnr  other  way  to  generate 

Mankind  7  Thi«  mischief  had  not  then  be  fa  If  n. 

And  more  that  shall  befall,  innumerable 

Disturbances  on  earth,  through  female  snares. 

And  straight  conjunction  with  thin  sex :  for  either 

He  ■hall  never  find  oat  fit  mate ;  but  «ieb 

As  some  misfortune  brings  him.  *>r  mistake; 

Or  whom  he  wish™  most  shall  seldom  gain. 

Through  her  pervcrseneM;  hut  shall  see  ber  gain'd 

By  a  Sr  worse  r  or.  if  the  love,  withheld 

By  parent*;  or  hi*  happiest  choice  too  late 

Shall  mrrt.  already  Irnkd  and  wedlock  bound 

To  a  fell  adversary,  his  bate  or  a  ha  rue  ; 

Which  infinite  calamity  shall  came 

To  human  lrfe,  and  household  peace  corrfbond.' 

Sir  Roger  listened  to  this  passage  with 
great  attention;  and,  desiring  Mr.  Honey- 
comb to  fold  down  a  leaf  at  the  place,  and 
lend  him  his  book,  the  knight  put  rt  up  in  his 
pocket,  and  told  us  that  he  would  read  over 
these  verses  again  before  he  went  to  bed. 


No.  360.]    Wednesday,  Afiril  23,  1712, 

De  paupertate  tacentes. 
nte  fercnt.      Hot.  Ep.  s 


The  man  who  all  bit  wants  conceals, 
.Gains  more  than  he  who  all  his  wants 


I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of 

this  day,  any  further  than  affixing  the  piece 
of  Latin  on  the  head  of  my  paper;  which  I 
think  a  motto  not  unsuitable;  since,  if  si- 
lence of  our  poverty  is  a  recommendation, 
still  more  commendable  is  his  modesty  who 
conceals  it  by  a  decent  dress. 


«Mr.  Spectator,— There 
under  the  sun,  which  has  not  yet  come 
within  your  speculation,  and  is  the  cen- 
sure, disestecm,  and  contempt,  which  some 
young  fellows  meet  with  from  particular 
persons,  for  the  reasonable  methods  they 
take  to  avoid  them  in  general.  This  is  by 
appearing  in  a  better  dress  than  may  seem 
to  a  relation  regularly  consistent  with  a 
small  fortune;  and  therefore  may  occasion 
a  judgment  of  a  suitable  extravagance  in 
other  particulars;  but  the  disadvantage  with 
which  the  man  of  narrow  circumstances  acts 
and  speaks,  is  so  feelingly  set  forth  in  a  little 
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book  called  the  Christian  Hero,  that  the 
appearing;  to  be  otherwise  is  not  onlv  par- 
donable, but  necessary.  Every  one  knows 
the  hurry  of  conclusions  that  are  made  in 
contempt  of  a  person  that  appears  to  be 
calamitous;  which  makes  it  very  excusable 
to  prepare  one's  self  for  the  company  of 
those  that  arc  of  a  superior  quality  and  for- 
-  tune,  by  appearing  to  be  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  one  is,  so  far  as  such  appearance 
shall  not  make  us  really  of  worse. 

'  It  is  a  justice  due  to  the  character  of 
one  who  suffers  hard  reflections  from  any 
particular  person  upon  this  account,  tliat 
such  persons  would  inquire  into  his  manner 
of  spending  his  time;  of  which,  though  no 
further  information  can  be  had  than  that 
he  remains  so  many  hours  in  his  chamber, 
yet  if  this  is  cleared,  to  imagine  that  a  rea- 
sonable creature,  wrung  with  a  narrow  for- 
tune, does  not  make  the  best  use  of  this 
retirement,  would  be  a  conclusion  extremely 
uncharitable.    From  what  has,  or  will  be 
said,  I  hope  no  consequence  can  be  extorted, 
implying,  that  I  would  have  anv  young  fel- 
low spend  more  time  than  the  common 
leisure  which  his  studies  require,  or  more 
money  than  his  fortune  or  allowance  may 
admit  of,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  acquaintance 
with  his  betters:  for  as  to  his  time,  the 
gross  of  that  ought  to  be  sacred  to  more 
substantial  acquisitions;  for  each  irrecove- 
rable moment  of  which  he  ought  to  believe 
he  stands  religiously  accountable.  As  to  his 
dress,  I  shall  engage  myself  no  further  than 
in  the  modest  defence  of  two  plain  suits  a 
year:  for  being  perfectly  satisfied  in  Eu- 
trapeius's  contrivance  of  making  a  Mohock 
of  a  man,  by  presenting  him  with  laced  and 
embroidered  suits,  I  would  by  no  means  be 
thought  to  controvert  the  conceit,  by  insi- 
nuating the  advantages  of  foppery.  It  is  an 
assertion  which  admits  of  much  proof,  that 
a  stranger  of  tolerable  sense,  dressed  like  a 
gentleman,  will  be  better  received  by  those 
of  quality  alxnc  him,  than  one  of  much  bet- 
ter parts,  whose  dress  is  regulated  by  the 
rigid  notions  of  frugality.    A  man's  ap- 
pearance falls  within  the  censure  of  every 
one  that  sees  him;  his  parts  and  learning 
very  few  are  judges  of;  and  even  upon  these 
few  they  cannot  at  first  be  well  intruded; 
for  policy  and  good-breeding  will  counsel 
him  to  be  reserved  among  strangers,  and  to 
support  himself  only  by  the  common  spirit 
of  conversation.    Indeed  among  the  injudi- 
cious, the  words,  "delicacy,  idiom,  fine 
images,  structure  of  periods,  genius,  fire," 
and  the  rest,  made  use  of  with  a  frugal  and 
comely  gravitv,  will  maintain  the  figure  of 
immense  reading,  and  the  depth  of  criti- 
cism. 

•  All  gentlemen  of  fortune,  at  least  the 
young  and  middle-aged,  are  apt  to  pride 
themselves  a  little  too  much  upon  their 
dress,  and  consequently  to  value  others  in 
some  measure  upon  the  same  considera- 
tion. With  what  confusion  is  a  man  of 
figure  obliged  to  return  the  civilities  of  the 

Vol.  II.  10 


hat  to  a  person  whose  air  and  attire  hardly 
entitle  him  to  it!  for  whom  nevertheless  the 
other  has  a  particular  esteem,  though  he  is 
ashamed  to  have  it  chal  lenged  in  so  public 
a  manner.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  any 
young  fellow  that  affects  to  dress  and  appear 
genteelly,might  with  artificial  management, 
save  ten  pounds  a-ycar;  as  instead  of  fine 
holland  he  might  mourn  in  sack-cloth,  and 
in  other  particulars  be  proportionably  shab- 
by: but  of  what  service  would  this  sum  be 
to  avert  anv  misfortune,  whilst  it  would 
leave  him  deserted  bv  the  little  good  ac- 
quaintance he  has,  and  prevent  his  gaining 
any  other?  As  the  appearance  of  an  easv 
fortune  is  necessary  towards  making  one,  1 
don't  know  but  it  might  be  of  advantage 
sometimes  to  throw  into  one's  discourse 
certain  exclamations  about  bank  stock,  and 
to  show  a  marvellous  surprise  upon  its  fall, 
as  well  as  the  most  affected  triumph  upon 
its  rise.  The  veneration  and  respect  which 
the  practice  of  all  ages  has  preserved  to 
appearances,  without  doubt  suggested  to 

our  tradesmen  that  wise  and  politic  custom, 
to  apply  and  recommend  themselves  to  the 
public  by  all  those  decorations  upon  their 
sign-posts  and  houses  which  the  most  emi- 
nent hands  in  the  neighbourhood  can  furnish 
them  with.    What  can  be  more  attractive 
to  a  man  of  letters,  than  that  immense  eru- 
dition of  all  ages  and  languages,  which  a 
skilful  bookseller,  in  conjunction  with  a 
painter,  shall  image  upon  his  column,  and 
the  extremities  of  his  shop?    The  same 
spirit  of  maintaining  a  handsome  appear- 
ance reigns  among  the  grave  and  solid  ap- 
prentices of  the  law  (here  I  could  be  parti- 
cularly dull  in  proving  the  word  apprentice 
to  be  significant  of  a  barrister,)  and  vou  may 
easily  distinguish  who  has  most  lately  made 
his  pretensions  to  business,  by  the  whitest 
and  most  ornamental  frame  of  his  window; 
if  indeed  the  chamber  is  a  ground-room,  and 
has  i  iiN  before  it,  the  finery  is  of  necessity 
morc  extended  and  the  pomp  of  business 
l)i iter  maintained.    And  what  can  be  a 
greater  indication  of  the  dignity  of  dress, 
than  that  burdensome  finery  which  is  the 
regular  habit  of  our  judge's,  nobles,  and 
bishops,  with  which  upon  certain  days  we 
sec  them  incumbered?  And  though  it  may 
be  said,  this  is  lawful,  and  necessary  for  the 
dignity  of  the  state,  yet  the  wisest  of  them 
have  been  remarkable,  before  they  arrived 
at  their  present  stations,  for  being  very  well 
dressed  persons.  As  to  mv  own  part,  I  am 
near  thirty;  and  since  I  left  school  have  not 
been  idle,  which  is  a  modern  phrase  for 
having  studied  hard.    I  brought  off  a  clean 
system  of  moral  philosophy,  and  a  tolerable 
jargon  of  metaphysics,  worn  the  university; 
since  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  clear- 
ing part  %(  the  perplexed  style  and  matter 
of  the  law,  which  so  hereditarily  descends 
to  all  its  professors.    To  all  which  severe 
studies  I  have  thrown  in,  at  proper  in- 
terims, the  pretty  learning  of  the  classics. 
Notwithstanding  which,  lam  what  Shak- 
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spcnre  calls  a  fellow  of  no  mark  or  likeli- 
hood, which  makes  me  understand  the 
more  fully  that  since  the  regular  methods 
of  making  friends  and  a  fortune  by  the 
mere  force  of  a  profession  is  so  verv  slow 
and  uncertain,  a  man  should  take  all  rea- 
sonable opportunities,  by  enlarging  a  good 
acquaintance,  to  court  that  time  and  chance 
which  is  said  to  happen  to  every  man. 


No,  361.]    Thursday,  jlfiril  24,  1712. 

Tartarean  intend  it  voce  in,  qua  protinua  omnia 
Contremuit  domua   Firg.  JE*.  vii.  514. 

The  blaat  Tartarean  upreada  it*  notes  around; 
Tbc  bouse  aatonuh  d  tremble,  at  the  round. 

I  have  lately  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  country  gentleman: 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — The  night  before  I 
left  London  I  went  to  see  a  play  called  The 
Humourous  Lieutenant.  Upon  the  rising 
of  the  curtain  I  was  very  much  surprised 
with  the  great  concert  of  cat-calls  which 
was  exhibited  that  evening,  and  began  to 
think  with  myself  that  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  gone  to  a  music-meeting  instead 
of  the  play-house.  It  appeared  indeed  a 
little  odd  to  me,  to  see  so  many  persons  of 
quality,  of  both  sexes,  assembled  together 
at  a  kind  of  caterwauling,  for  I  cannot  look 
upon  that  performance  to  have  been  any 
thing  better,  whatever  the  musicians  them- 
selves might  think  of  it  As  I  had  no  ac- 
quaintance in  the  house  to  ask  questions  of, 
and  was  forced  to  go  out  of  town  early  the 
next  morning,  I  could  not  learn  the  secret 
of  this  matter.  What  I  would  therefore 
desire  of  you,  is,  to  give  me  some  account 
of  this  strange  instrument,  which  I  found 
the  company  called  a  cat-call;  and  parti- 
cularly to  let  me  know  whether  it  be  a 
piece  of  music  lately  come  from  Italy.  For 
my  own  part  to  be  free  with  you,  I  would 
rather  hear  an  English  fiddle;  though  I 
durst  not  show  my  dislike  whilst  I  was  in 
the  play-house,  it  being  my  chance  to  sit 
the  very  next  man  to  one  of  the  performers. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  affectionate  friend  and 
servant,     JOHN  SHALLOW,  Esq/ 

In  compliance  with  Squire  Shallow's  re- 
quest, I  design  this  paper  as  a  dissertation 
upon  the  cat-call.  In  order  to  make  myself 
a  master  of  the  subject,  I  purchased  one  the 
beginning  of  last  week,  though  not  without 
great  difficulty,  being  informed  at  two  or 
three  toy-shops  that  the  players  had  lately 
bought  them  all  up.  I  have  since  consulted 
many  learned  antiquaries  in  relation  to  its 
original,  and  find  them  very  much  divided 
among  themselves  upon  that  particular.  A 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  who  is*my  good 
friend,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathe- 
matical part  of  music,  concludes,  from  the 
simplicity  of  its  make,  and  the  uniformity 
of  its  sound,  that  the  cat -call  is  older  than 
any  of  the  inventions  of  Jubal.  He  observes 
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verv  well,  that  musical  instruments  took 
their  first  rise  from  the  notes  of  birds,  and 
other  melodious  animals;  «  and  what,*  says 
he,  'was  more  natural  than  for  the  first 
ages  of  mankind  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a 
cat,  that  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
them?*  He  added,  that  the  cat  had  con- 
tributed more  to  harmony  than  any  other 
animal;  as  .we  are  not  onlv  beholden  to  her 
for  this  wind  instrument,  but  for  our  string- 
music  in  general. 

Another  virtuoso  of  my  acquaintance  will 
not  allow  the  cat-call  to  be  older  than  Thes- 
pis,  and  is  apt  to  think  it  appeared  in  the 
world  soon  after  the  ancient  comedy;  for 
which  reason  it  has  still  a  place  in  our  dra- 
matic entertainments.  Nor  must  I  here 
omit  what  a  verv  curious  gentleman,  who  is 
lately  returned  From  his  travels,  has  more 
than  once  assured  me;  namely,  that  there 
was  lately  dug  up  at  Rome  the  statue  of  a 
Momus,  who  holds  an  instrument  in  his 
right  hand,  very  much  resembling  our 
modem  cat-call. 

There  are  others  who  ascribe  this  inven- 
tion to  Orpheus,  and  look  upon  the  cat-call 
to  be  one  of  those  instruments  which  that 
famous  musician  made  use  of  to  draw  the 
beasts  about  him.  It  is  certain  that  the 
roasting  of  a  cat  does  not  call  together  a 
greater  audience  of  that  species  than  this 
instrument,  if  dexterously  played  upon  in 
proper  time  and  place. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  various  and 
learned  conjectures,  I  cannot  forbear  think- 
ing that  the  cat-call  is  originally  a  piece  . 
of  English  music    Its  resemblance  to  the 
voice  of  some  of  our  British  songsters,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  it,  which  is  peculiar  to 
our  nation,  confirms  mc  in  this  opinion.  It 
has  at  least  received  great  improvements 
among  us,  whether  we  consider  the  instru- 
ment itself,  or  those  several  quavers  and 
graces  which  are  thrown  into  the  playing 
of  it    Every  one  might  be  sensible  of  this 
who  heard  that  remarkable  overgrown  cat- 
call which  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pit,  and  presided  over  all  the  rest  at  the 
celebrated  performance  lately  exhibited  at 
Drury-lane. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  cat-call,  we  are  in  the  next 
place  to  consider  the  use  of  it  The  cat- 
call exerts  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the 
British  theatre.  It  very  much  improves 
the  sound  of  nonsense,  and  often  goes  along 
with  the  voice  of  the  actor  who  pronounces 
it,  as  the  violin  or  harpsichord  accompa- 
nies the  Italian  recitative. 

It  has  often  supplied  the  place  of  the 
ancient  chorus,  in  tne  words  of  Mr.  »**.  In 
short,  a  bad  poet  has  as  great  an  antipathy 
to  a  cat-call  as  many  people  have  to  a  real 
cat 

Mr.  Collier  in  his  ingenious  essay  upon 
music,  has  the  following  passage: 

'  1  believe  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  in- 
strument that  shall  have  a  quite  contrary 
effect  to  those  martial  ones  now  in  use;  an 
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instrument  that  shall  sink  the  spirits  and 
shake  tin-  nerves,  and  curdle  the  blood, 
and  inspire  despair,  and  cowardice,  and 
consternation,  at  a  surprising  rate.  'Tis 
probable  the  roaring  of  lions,  the  warbling 
of  cats  and  screech-owls,  together  with  a 
mixture  of  the  howling  of  dogs,  judiciously 
imitated  and  compounded,  might  go  a  great 
way  in  this  invention.  WTiether  such  anti- 
music  as  this  might  not  be  of  service  in  a 
camp,  I  shall  leave  to  the  military  men  to 
consider. 1 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in 
speculation,  I  have  known  actually  verified 
in  practice.  The  cat-call  has  struck  a  damp 
into  generals,  and  frighted  heroes  off  the 
stage.  At  the  first  sound  of  it  I  have  seen 
a  crowned  head  tremble,  and  a  princess 
fall  into  fits.  The  humourous  lieutenant 
himself  could  not  stand  it;  nay,  I  am  told 
that  even  Almanzor  looked  like  a  mouse, 
and  trembled  at  the  voice  of  this  terrifying 
instrument 

As  it  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  the  stage,  I  can  by 
no  means  approve  the  thought  of  that  angry 
lover,  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of 
some  years,  took  leave  of  his  mistress  in  a 
serenade  of  cat -calls. 

I  must  conclude  this  paper  with  the  ac- 
count I  have  lately  received  of  an  ingenious 
artist,  who  has  long  studied  this  instrument, 
and  is  very  -well  versed  in  all  the  rides  of 
the  drama.  He  teaches  to  play  on  it  by 
book,  and  to  express  by  it  the  whole  art  of 
criticism.  He  has  his  bass  and  his  treble 
cat-call;  the  former  for  tragedy,  the  latter 
for  comedy;  only  in  tragi-comcdies  they 
may  both  play  together  in  concert.  He  has 
a  particular  squeak,  to  denote  the  violation 
of  each  of  the  unities,  and  has  different 
sounds  to  show  whether  he  aims  at  the  poet 
or  the  player.  In  short,  he  teaches  the 
smut-note,  the  fustian-note,  the  stupid-note, 
and  has  composed  a  kind  of  air  that  may 
serve  as  an  act-tune  to  an  incorrigible  play, 
and  which  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  cat-call.  L. 
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L«adibui  arguilur  vini  vinrwu*  

Hot.  Kp.  xix.  Lib.  1.  6. 

Tie  pnim  wine;  anil  we  conrlurle  from  thonro, 
He  lik'd  hm  glam,  on  bit  own  evidence. 

•Temple,  April  24. 
•  Mr.  Spectator, — Several  of  my  friends 
were  this  morning  got  over  a  dish  of  tea  in 
very  good  health,  though  we  had  celebrated 
yesterday  with  more  glasses  that  we  could 
have  dispensed  with,  had  we  not  been  be- 
holden to  Brooke  and  Hcllier.  In  gratitude, 
therefore,  to  those  citizens,  I  am,  in  the 
name  of  the  company,  to  accuse  you  of  great 
negligence  in  overlooking  their  merit,  who 
have  imported  true  and  generous  wine,  and 
taken  care  that  it  should  not  be  adulterated 
by  the  retailers  before  it  comes  to  the  tables 


of  private  families,  or  the  clubs  of  honest 
fellows.  I  cannot  imagine  how  a  Spectator 
can  be  supposed  to  do  his  duty,  without 
frequent  resumption  of  such  subjects  as 
concern  our  health,  the  first  thing  to  be 
regarded,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  rchsh  any 
thing  else.  It  would,  therefore,  very  well 
become  your  spectatorial  vigilance,  to  give 
it  in  orders  to  your  officer  for  inspecting 
signs,  that  in  his  march  he  would  look  into 
the  itinerants  who  deal  in  provisions,  and 
inquire  where  they  buy  their  several  wares. 
Ever  since  the  decease  of  Colly-Molly-Puff, 
of  agreeable  and  noisy  memory,  I  cannot 
say  I  have  observed  any  thing  sold  in  carts, 
or  carried  by  horse,  or  ass,  or,  in  fine,  in 
any  moving  market,  which  is  not  perished 
or  putrefied;  witness  the  wheel-barrows  of 
rotten  raisins,  almonds  figs,  and  currants, 
which  you  sec  vended  by  a  merchant 
dressed  in  a  second-hand  suit  of  a  foot 
soldier.  You  should  consider  that  a  child 
may  be  poisoned  for  the  worth  of  a  farthing; 
but  except  his  poor  parents  send  him  to  one 
certain  doctor  in  town,  they  can  have  no 
advice  for  him  under  a  guinea.  When  poi- 
sons arc  thus  cheap,  and  medicines  thus 
dear,  how  can  you  be  negligent  in  inspect- 
ing what  we  eat  and  drink,  or  take  no 
notice  of  such  as  the  above-mentioned  citi- 
zens, who  have  been  so  serviceable  to  us 
of  late  in  that  particular?  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  old  Romans,  to  do  him  particu- 
lar honours  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  How  much  more  does  the  world 
owe  to  those  who  prevent  the  death  of  mul- 
titudes! As  these  men  deserve  well  of  your 
office,  so  such  as  act  to  the  detriment  of  ' 
our  health,  you  ought  to  represent  to  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  col<  urs 
which  they  deserve  to  wear.  I  think  it 
would  be  for  the  public  good,  that  all  who 
vend  wines  should  be  under  oath  in  that 
behalf.  The  chairman  at  the  quarter-ses- 
sions should  inform  the  country,  that  the 
vintner  who  mixes  wine  to  his  customers, 
shall  (upon  proof  that  the  drinker  thereof 
died  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  taking 
it,)  be  deemed  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  ana 
the  jury  shall  be  instructed  to  inquire  and 
present  such  delinquents  accordingly.  It 
is  no  mitigation  of  the  crime,  nor  will  it  be 
conceived  that  it  can  be  brought  in  chancc- 
medlcv,  or  man-slaughter,  upon  proof  that 
it  shall  appear  wine  joined  to  wine,  or  right 
Herefordshire  poured  into  Port  O  Port:  nut 
his  selling  it  for  one  thing,  knowing  it  to  be 
another,  must  justly  bear  the  foresaid  guilt 
of  wilful  murder:  for  that  he,  the  said 
vintner,  did  an  unlawfid  act  willingly  in  the 
false  mixture,  and  is  therefore  with  equity 
liable  to  all  the  |>ains  to  which  a  man  would 
be,  if  it  were  proved  that  he  designed  only 
to  run  a  man  through  the  arm  whom  he 
whipped  through  the  lungs.  This  is  my  / 
third  year  at  the  Temple,  and  this  is,  or 
should  be,  law.  An  ill  intention,  well  proved, 
should  meet  with  no  alleviation,  because  it 
outran  itself.  There  cannot  be  too  great 
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severity  used  against  the  injustice  as  well 
as  cruelty  of  those  who  play  with  men's 
lives,  by  preparing  liquors  whose  nature, 
for  aught  they  know,  may  be  noxious  when 
mixed,  though  innocent  when  apart:  and 
Brooke  and  Hellier,  who  have  insured  our 
safety  at  our  meals,  and  driven  jealousy 
from  our  cups  in  conversation,  deserve  the 
custom  and  thanks  of  the  whole  town;  and 
it  is  your  duty  to  remind  them  of  the  obli- 
I  am.  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
«TOM  POTTLE.* 


« Ma.  Spectator, — I  am  a  person  who 
was  long  immured  in  a  college,  read  much, 
saw  little;  so  that  I  knew  no  more  of  the 
world  than  what  a  lecture  or  view  of  the 
map  taught  me.  By  this  means  I  improved 
in  my  study,  but  became  unpleasant  in  con- 
versation. By  conversing  generally  with 
the  dead,  I  grew  almost  unfit  for  the  society 
of  the  living;  so  by  a  long  confinement  I 
contracted  an  ungainly  aversion  to  conver- 
sation, and  ever  discoursed  with  pain  to 
myself,  and  little  entertainment  to  others. 
At  last  I  was  in  some  measure  made  sensi- 
ble of  my  failing,  and  the  mortification  of 
never  being  spoken  to,  or  speaking,  unless 
the  discourse  ran  upon  books,  put  mc  upon 
forcing  myself  among  men.  I  immediately 
affected  the  politest  company,  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  which,  I  hoped  to  wear  off  the 
rust  I  had  contracted:  but,  by  an  uncouth 
imitation  of  men,  used  to  act  in  public,  I 
got  no  further  than  to  discover  I  had  a  mind 
to  appear  a  finer  thing  than  I  really  was. 

•  Such  I  was,  and  such  was  my  condition, 
when  I  became  an  ardent  lover,  and  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  the  beauteous  Belinda. 
Then  it  was  that  I  really  began  to  improve. 
This  passion  changed  all  my  fears  and  dif- 
fidences in  my  general  behaviour  to  the  sole 
concern  of  pleasing  her.   I  had  not  now  to 
study  the  action  of  a  gentleman;  but  love 
possessing  all  my  thoughts,  made  me  truly 
be  the  thing  I  had  a  mind  to  appear.  My 
thoughts  grew  free  and  generous;  and  the 
ambition  to  be  agreeable  to  her  I  admired, 
produced  in  my  carriage  a  faint  similitude 
of  that  disengaged  manner  of  my  Belinda. 
The  way  we  are  in  at  present  is,  that  she 
sees  my  passion,  and  sees  I  at  present  for- 
bear speaking  of  it  through  prudential  re- 
gards. This  respect  to  her  she  returns  with 
much  civility,  and  makes  my  value  for  her 
as  little  misfortune  to  me  as  is  consistent 
with  discretion.  She  sings  very  charminely, 
and  is  readier  to  do  so  at  my  request,  be- 
cause she  knows  I  love  her.  She  will  dance 
with  me  rather  than  another  for  the  same 
reason.    My  fortune  must  alter  from  what 
it  is,  before' I  can  speak  my  heart  to  her: 
and  her  circumstances  are  not  considerable 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  narrowness  of 
mine.  But  I  write  to  vou  now,  only  to  give 
you  the  character  of  Belinda,  as  a  woman 
that  has  address  enough  to  demonstrate  a 
gratitude  to  her  lover,  without  giving  him 
hopes  of  success  in  his  passion.  Belinda 


has  from  a  great  wit,  governed  by  as  great 
prudence,  and  both  adorned  with  innocence, 
the  happiness  of  always  being  ready  to  dis- 
cover her  real  thoughts.  She  has  many  of 
us,  who  now  are  her  admirers;  but  her 
treatment  of  us  is  so  just  and  proportioned 
to  our  merit  towards  her,  and  what  we  are 
in  ourselves,  that  I  protest  to  you  I  have 
neither  jealousy  nor  hatred  towards  my 
rivals.  Such  is  her  goodness,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  every  man  who  admires 
her,  that  he  thinks  he  ought  to  believe  she 
will  take  him  who  best  deserves  her.  I 
will  not  say  that  this  peace  among  us  is  not 
owing  to  self-love,  which  prompts  each  to 
think  himself  the  best  deserver.  I  think 
there  is  something  uncommon  and  worthy 
of  imitation  in  this  lady's  character.  If  you 
will  please  to  print  my  letter,  yon  will 
oblige  the  Mttle  fraternity  of  happy  rivals, 
and  in  a  more  particular  manner,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  , 

•WILL  CYMOK* 
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Luctuf,  ubique  pavor,  et  plurima  mortis  imifo. 

Firg.  JCm.  ii.  3fi8L 

All  part*  resound  with  tumult*,  plaint*,  and 
Andgri.l 


grisly  Death  in  i 

Milton  has  shown  a  wonderful  art  in 
describing  that  variety  of  passions  which 
arise  in  our  first  parents  upon  the  breach 
of  the  commandment  that  had  been  given 
them.  We  see  them  gradually  passing  from 
the  triumph  of  their  ^uilt,  through  remorse, 
shame,  despair,  contrition,  prayer  and  hope, 
to  a  perfect  and  complete  repentance.  At 
the  end  of  the  tenth  book  they  are  repre- 
sented as  prostrating  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  watering  the  earth  with  their 
tears:  to  which  the  poet  joins  this  beautiful 
circumstance,  that  they  offered  up  their 
penitential  prayers  on  the  very  place  where 
their  judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  pro- 
nounced their  sentence: 

 They  forthwith  to  the  place  ^ 

Repairing  where  he  Judg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 


Before  him  reverent,  and  both  eonfow'd 
Humbly  their  fault*,  and  pardon 
Watering  the  ground.  


There  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in  a 
tragedy  of  Sophocles,  where  (Edipus,  after 
having  put  out  his  own  eyes,  instead  of 
breaking  his  neck  from  the  palace  battle- 
ments, (which  furnishes  so  elegant  an  en- 
tertainment for  our  English  audience)  de- 
sires that  he  may  be  conducted  to  Mount 
Cithseron,  in  order  to  end  his  life  in  that 
very  place  where  he  was  exposed  in  his 
infancv,  and  where  he  should  then  have 
died,  nad  the  will  of  his  parents  been  exe- 
cuted.* ,        .      _^  . 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical 


*  Thi*  paragraph  waa  not  in  the  original  paper  ia 
folio,  but  ad.Wd  on  the  republication  of  the  paper,  is 
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torn  to  his  sentiments,  he  describes  in  the 
beginning  of  this  book  the  acceptance  which 
these  their  prayers  met  with,  in  a  short 
allegory  formedupon  that  beautiful  passage 
in  holy  writ,  *  And  another  angel  came  ant 
stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer; 
and  there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense, 
that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of 
all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  was 
before  the  throne:  and  the  smoke  of  the 
incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of 
the  saints,  ascended  up  before  God.'* 

 To  hearen  their  prayer 

Flew  up,  nor  min'd  the  way,  by  envious  windi 
Himwi  mffjmai  <>r  (rosCralt;  u  tawy  j ^.-t -!->•. i 
Ihmensionteas  through  heav'nly  doors,  then  clad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altar  fum'd 
By  their  grent  Intercessor,  came  in  sight 
Before  the  Pathcr's  throne.  

We  have  the  same  thought  expressed  a 
second  time  in  the  intercession  of  the  Mes- 
siah, which  is  conceived  in  very  emphatical 
sentiments  and  expressions. 

-  Among  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture, 
which  Milton  has  so  finely  wrought  into 
this  part  of  his  narration,  1  must  not  omit 
that  wherein  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  the  an- 
gels who  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  adds, 
that  every  one  had  four  faces,  and  that 
their  whole  bodies,  and  their  backs,  and 
their  hands,  and  their  wings,  were  full  of 
eyes  round  about: 

 The  cohort  bright 

Of  watchful  cherubim,  four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus,  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes.  

The  assembling  of  all  the  angels  of  hea- 
ven, to  hear  the  solemn  decree  passed  upon 
man,  is  represented  in  very  lively  ideas. 
The  Almignty  is  here  described  as  remem- 
bering mercy  in  the  midst  of  judgment,  and 
commanding  Michael  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage in  the  mildest  terms,  lest  the  spirit  of 
man,  which  was  already  broken  with  the 
sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery,  should  fail 
before  him: 

•  Yet  lest  they  lain 

At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg'd. 
For  I  behold  them  soften  d,  and  with  tear* 
Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  hide.' 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full 
of  moving  sentiments.    Upon  their  going 
abroad,  after  the  melancholy  night  which 
they  had  passed  together,  they  discover  the 
lion  and  the  eagle,  each  of  them  pursuing 
their  prey  towards  the  eastern  gates  of 
Paradise.  There  is  a  double  beauty  in  this 
incident,  not  only  as  it  presents  great  and 
just  omens,  which  are  always  agreeable  in 
poetry,  but  as  it  expresses  that  enmity 
which  was  now  produced  in  the  animal 
creation.  The  poet,  to  show  the  like  changes 
in  nature,  as  well  as  to  grace  his  fable  with 
a  noble  prodigy,  represents  the  sun  in  an 
eclipse.  This  particular  incident  has  like- 
wise a  fine  effect  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  reader,  in  regard  to  what  follows;  for 
at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  is  under  an 


•  Rer.  viii.  3,  4. 


eclipse,  a  bright  cloud  descends  In  the 
western  quarter  of  the  heavens,  filled  with 
a  host  of  angels,  and  more  luminous  than 
the  sun  itself.  The  whole  theatre  of  nature 
is  darkened,  that  this  glorious  machine  may 
appear  with  all  its  lustre  and  magnificence. 
J  Why  in  the  east 

Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course?  and  morning  light 
More  orient  in  that  western  cloud  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  armament  a  radiant  white, 
And  slow  descend*  with  something  heavenly  fraught?' 

He  err'd  not.  for  by  this  the  heavenly  bands 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt; 
A  glorious  apparition.  ■ 

I  need  not  observe  how  properly  this  au- 
thor, who  always  suits  his  parts  to  the 
actors  whom  he  introduces,  has  employed 
Michael  in  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents 
from  Paradise.  The  archangel  on  this  oc- 
casion neither  appears  in  his  proper  shape, 
nor  in  the  familiar  manner  with  which  Ka- 

f)hael,  the  sociable  spirit,  entertained  the 
ather  of  mankind  before  the  fall.  His  per- 
son, his  port,  and  behaviour,  are  suitable  to 
a  spirit  of  the  highest  rank,  and  exquisitely 
described  in  the  following  passage: 

 TV  archangel  soon  drew  nigh, 

Not  in  his  shape  celestial ;  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man :  over  his  lucid  anna 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow 'd, 
Livelier  than  Mcliboean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old, 
In  time  of  truce:  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof: 
His  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  show'd  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended;  by  his  side, 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiac,  hung  the  tfword, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  bis  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low;  be  kingly  from  his  state 
Indin'd  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared. 

Eve's  complaint,  upon  hearing  that  she 
was  to  be  removed  from  the  garden  of  Para- 
dise, is  woaderfully  beautiful.  The  senti- 
ments are  not  only  proper  to  the  subject, 
but  have  something  in  them  particularly 
soft  .and  womanish: 

•  Must  I  then  leave  thee.  Paradise?  Thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shade* 
Fit  haunt  of  gods,  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both  ?  O  flowers, 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
Prom  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  you  names  t 
Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount? 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorn 'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet:  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part  ?  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this,  obscure 
And  wild?  How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Leas  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruiu?' 

Adam's  speech  abounds  with  thoughts 

which  are  equally  moving,  but  of  a  more 

masculine  ana  elevated  turn.  Nothing  can 

>e  conceived  more  sublime  and  poetical 

than  the  following  passage  in  it: 

This  most  afflicts  me,  that  departing  hence 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blessed  count'nance;  hero  I  could  frequent. 

With  worship,  place  by  place,  where  he  vouchsafed 

Presence  divine ;  and  to  my  sons  relate, 

On  this  mount  he  appear  d,  under  this  tree 

Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 

I  beard;  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd; 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
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In  yonder  nether  world,  where  shall  I 
Hjh  bright  appearauce*.  or  footsteps  tr 
For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall  d 
To  lift-  prolonc'd  and  promis'd  race.  I  no 
GladJy  behold  thouch  but  hit  utmost  akii 
Of  glory,  and  Tar  off  his  steps  adore.' 

The  angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the 
highest  mount  of  Paradise,  and  lays  before 
him  a  whole  hemisphere,  as  a  proper  stage 
for  those  visions  which  were  to  be  repre- 
sented on  it.  I  have  before  observed  how 
the  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is  in  many  par- 
ticulars greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or 
iEneid.  Virgil's  hero,  in  the  last  of  these 
poems,  is  entertained  with  a  sight  of  all 
those  who  are  to  descend  from  him;  but 
though  that  episode  is  iustly  admired  as  one 
of  the  noblest  designs  in  the  whole  Aineid, 
every  one  must  allow  that  this  of  Milton  is 
of  a  much  higher  nature.  Adam's  vision  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  tribe  of  man- 
kind, but  extends  to  the  whole  species. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes 
of  all  his  sons  and  daughters,  the  first  ob- 
jects he  is  orescntcd  with  exhibit  to  him 
the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which  is  drawn 
together  with  much  closeness  and  propriety 
of  expression.  The  curiosity  and  natural 
horror  which  arises  in  Adam  at  the  sight 
of  the  first  dying  man  is  touched  with  great 
beauty. 

'  Rut  have  I  now  seen  death  T  la  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust  7  O  sight 


foul,  and  ugly  to  behold  I 
think,  how  horrible  to  feel r 

The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the 
image  of  death  in  a  great  variety  of  ap- 
pearances. The  angel,  to  give  him  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  those  effects  which  his  guilt  had 
brought  upon  his  posterity,  places  before 
him  a  large  hospital,  or  lazar-house,  filled 
with  persons  lying  under  all  kinds  of  mortal 
diseases.  How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us 
that  the  sick  persons  languished  under  lin- 
gering and  incurable  distempers,  by  an  apt 
&nd  judicious  use  of  such  imaginary  beings 
as  those  I  mentioned  in  my  last  Saturday's 
paper: 


Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  TVspair 
Tended  the  sick,  bu»y  from  couch  to  couch; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delay'd  to  strike,  tbo'  oft  invok'd 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good  and  Anal  hope. 

The  passion  which  likewise  rises  in 
Adam  on  this  occasion  is  very  natural : 


;  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dryey'd  behold  ?  Adam  could  not.  but  wept. 
Though  not  of  woman  born ;  compassion  qucll'd 
Hia  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears. 

The  discourse  between  the  angel  and 
Adam  which  follows,  abounds  with  noble 
morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in 
poetry  than  a  contrast  and  opposition  of 
incidents,  the  author,  after  this  melancholy 
prospect  of  death  and  sickness,  raises  up  a 
scene  of  mirth,  love,  and  jollity.  The  secret 
pleasure  that  steals  into  Adam's  heart,  as 


he  is  intent  upon  this  vision,  is  imagined 
with  great  delicacy.  I  must  not  omit  the 
description  of  the  loose  female  troop,  who 
seduced  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  called 
in  Scripture, 

'  For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st,  that  seem'd 

Of  goddesses,  so  blythe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 

Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  consists 

Woman's  domestic  honour,  nnd  chief  praise; 

Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 

Of  luotful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance. 

To  dress,  ana  t route  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye; 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  live* 

Religious  tilled  them  the  sons  of  God, 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame. 

Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 

Of  those  fair  atheists.'  

The  next  vision  is  of  a  quite  contrary 
nature,  and  filled  with  the  horrors  of  war. 
Adam  at  the  sight  of  it  melts  into  tears,  and 
breaks  out  into  that  passionate  speech, 

 O  what  arc  these! 

Death's  ministers,  not  men,  mho  thus  deal  death 

Inhumanly  to  men.  and  multiply 

Ten  thousandfold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 

His  brother:  for  of  whom  such  massacre  * 

Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  o/meaf 

Milton  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in 
his  visions,  after  having  raised  in  the  mind 
of  his  reader  the  several  ideas  of  terror 
which  are  conformable  to  the  description 
of  war,  passes  on  to  those  softer  images  of 
triumphs  and  festivals,  in  that  vision  of 
lewdness  and  luxury  which  ushers  in  the 
flood. 

As  it  is  visible  that  the  poet  had  his  eye 

upon  Ovid's  account  of  the  universal  derugc, 
the  reader  may  observe  with  how  much 
judgment  he  has  avoided  every  thing  that  is 
redundant  or  puerile  in  the  Latin  poet.  We 
do  not  here  sec  the  wolf  swimming  among 
the  sheep,  nor  any  of  those  wanton  imagina- 
tions which  Seneca  found  fault  with,  as  un- 
becoming this  gjcat  catastrophe  of  nature. 
If  our  poet  has  imitated  that  verse  in  which 
Ovid  tells  us  that  there  was  nothing  but  sea, 
and  that  this  sea  had  no  shore  to  it,  he  lias 
not  set  the  thought  in  such  a  light  as  to  in- 
cur the  censure  which  critics  nave  passed 
upon  it.  The  latter  part  of  that  verse  in 
Ovid  is  idle  and  superfluous,  but  just  and 
beautiful  in  Milton, 

Jamque  mare  et  tcllus  nullum  discrimen  ha  be  bant ; 
NU  nisi  pontuserat;  deerant  quoque  l.ttora  ponto. 

Ovid.  Met.  L  291. 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  tost: 
A  world  of  waters,  and  wilbont  | 

Bea  without  i 

I  In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion does  not  forestall  the  latter.  How  much 
more  great  and  solemn  on  this  occasion  is 
that  which  follows  in  our  English  poet, 


And  in  their  patares, 


Where  luxury  late  reign  d.  sea  monsters 
And  stabled  

than  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  toM  that 
the  sea-calf  lay  in  those  places  where  the 
goats  were  used  to  browse!  The  reader 
may  find  several  other  parallel  passages  in 
the  Latin  and  English  description  of  the 
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deluge,  wherein  our  poet  has  visibly  the  ad- 
vantage. The  sky's  being overcharged  with 
clouds,  the  descending  of  the  rains,  the 
rising  of  the  seas,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  rainbow,  arc  such  descriptions  as  every 
one  must  take  notice  of.  The  circumstance 
relating  to  Paradise  is  so  finely  imagined, 
and  suitable  to  the  opinions  of  many  learned 
authors,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a 
place  in  this  paper. 


-IVn  shrill  thin  mount 


Of  Paradise,  by  might  of  wave*  he  mnr'ii 
Out  of  bh  place.  puxhM  by  the  horned  flood  ; 
With  nil  hi*  verdure  spnii'd,  and  tree*  adrift 
Down  the  great  river  to  tb*  op'ning  gulf. 
And  there  take  rout :  an  inland  salt  and  hare, 
The  haunt  of  sqals  and  ore*  and  sea-mews'  dang. 

The  transition  which  the  poet  makes 
from  the  vision  of  the  deluge,  to  the  concern 
it  occasioned  in  Adam,  is  exquisitely  grace- 
ful, and  copied  after  Virgil,  though  the  first 
thought  it  introduces  is  rather  in  the  spirit 
of  Ovid:  r 

How  didst  thon  grieve  thro,  Adam,  to  behold 
The  end  of  all  thy  offspring,  end  to  sad, 
Ik-population  I  Thee  another  flood. 
Of  lean  and  sorrow,  a  flood,  thee  also  drown "d. 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons ;  till  gently  rear  d 
By  th'  aap  l.  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last, 
Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns 
Ilia  children  all  in  view  destroyed  at  once. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my 

Quotations  out  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Para- 
ge Lost,  because  it  is  not  generally  reck- 
oned among  the  most  shining  books  of  this 
poem:  for  which  reason  the  reader  might 
oc  apt  to  overlook  those  many  passages  in 
it  which  deserve  our  admiration.  The  ele- 
venth and  twelfth  are  indeed  built  upon  that 
single  circumstance  of  the  removal  of  our 
first  parents  from  Paradise:  but  though  this 
is  not  in  itself  so  great  a  subject  as  that  in 
most  of  the  foregoing  books,  it  is  extended 
and  diversified  with  so  many  surprising  in- 
cidents and  pleasing  episodes,  that  these 
two  last  books  can  by  no  means  be  looked 
upon  as  unequal  parts  of  this  divine  poem. 

I  must  further  add,  that,  had  not  Milton 
represented  our  first  parents  as  driven  out 
of  Paradise,  his  fall  of  man  would  not  have 
been  complete,  and  consequently  his  action 
would  have  been  imperfect.  L. 
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-Xavtbus  atque 


Quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere. 

Hot.  Ep.  xi.  Lib.  L  20. 

Anxious  through  aeai  and  land  to  search  for  rest, 
la  but  laborious  idleness  at  best.— Francii. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — A  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, for  whom  I  have  too  much  re- 
spect to  be  easy  while  she  is  doing  an 
indiscreet  action,  has  given  occasion  to  this 
trouble.  She  is  a  widow,  to  whom  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  tender  husband  has  entrusted 
the  management  of  a  very  great  fortune, 
and  a  son  about  sixteen,  both  of  which  she 
is  extremely  fond  of.  The  boy  has  parts  of 
the  middle  size,  neither  shining  nor  despica- 


ble, and  has  passed  the  common  excrcw^. 
of  his  years  with  tolerable  advantage,  but  is 
withal  what  you  would  call  a  forward  vouth: 
by  the  help  of  this  last  qualification,  which 
serves  as  a  varnish  to  all  the  rest,  he  is  en- 
abled to  make  the  best  use  of  his  learning, 
and  display  it  at  full  length  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Last  summer  he  distinguished  him- 
self two  or  three  times  very  remarkably,  bv 
puzzling  the  vicar,  before  an  assembly  of 
most  of  the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
from  such  weighty  considerations  as  these, 
as  it  too  often  unfortunately  falls  out,  the 
mother  is  become  invincibly  persuaded  that 
her  son  is  a  great  scholar;  and  that  to  chain 
him  down  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  edu- 
cation, with  others  of  his  age,  would  be  to 
cramp  his  faculties,  and  do  an  irreparable 
injun'  to  his  wonderful  capacity. 

*I  happened  to  visit  at  the  house  last 
week,  and  missing  the  voung  gentleman  at 
the  tea-table,  where  he  seldom  fails  to 
officiate,  could  not  upon  so  extraordinary  a 
circumstance  avoid  inquiring  after  him.  My 
lady  told  me  he  was  gtme  out  with  her  wo- 
man, in  order  to  make  some  preparation 
for  their  equipage;  for  that  she  intended 
very  speedily  to  carry  him  to  "travel." 
The  oddness  of  the  expression  shocked  me 
a  little;  however,  I  soon  recovered  myself 
enough  to  let  her  know,  that  all  I  was  willing 
to  understand  by  it  was,  that  she  designed 
this  summer  to  show  her  son  his  estate  in  a 
distant  county,  in  which  he  had  never  yet 
)een.  But  she  soon  took  care  to  rob  me  of 
that  agreeable  mistake,  and  let  me  into  the 
whole  affair.  She  enlarged  upon  young 
master's  prodigious  improvements,  and  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  book-learn- 
ing; concluding,  that,  it  was  now  high  time 
he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  men  and 
things;  that  she  had  resolved  he  should 
make  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  but  could 
not  bear  to  have  him  out  of  her  sight,  and 
therefore  intended  to  go  along  with  him. 

I  was  going  to  rally  her  for  so  extravagant 
a  resolution,  but  found  myself  not  in  a  fit 
humour  to  meddle  with  a  subject  that  de- 
manded the  most  soft  and  delicate  touch 
imaginable.  I  was  afraid  of  dropping  some- 
thing that  might  seem  to  bear  hard  either 
upon  the  son's  abilities,  or  the  mother's  dis- 
cretion, being  sensible  that  in  both  these 
cases,  though  supported  with  all  the  pow- 
ers of  reason,  I  should,  instead  of  gaining 
her  ladyship  over  to  my  opinion,  only  ex- 
pose myself  to  her  discstcem:  I  therefore 
immediately  determined  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  the  Spectator. 

'  When  I  came  to  reflect  at  night,  as  my 
custom  is,  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
I  could  not  but  believe  that  this  humour  of 
carrying  a  boy  to  travel  in  his  mother's  lap, 
and  that  upon  pretence  of  learning  men  and 
things,  is  a  case  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
and  carries  on  it  a  peculiar  stamp  of  folly. 
I  did  not  remember  to  have  met  with  its  pa- 
rallel within  the  compass  of  my  observation, 
though  I  could  call  to  mind  some  not  ex- 
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tremely  unlike  it  From  hence  ray  thoughts 
took  occasion  to  ramble  into  the  generafno- 
tion  of  travelling,  as  it  is  now  made  a  part 
of  education.  Nothing  is  more  frequent 
than  to  take  a  lad  from  grammar  and  taw, 
and,  under  the  tuition  of  some  poor  scholar, 
who  is  willing  to  be  banished  for  thirty 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  little  victuals,  send 
him  crying  and  snivelling  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. Thus  he  spends  his  time  as  children 
do  at  puppet-shows,  and  with  much  the 
same  advantage,  in  staring  and  gaping  at  an 
amazing  variety  of  strange  things;  strange 
indeed  to  one  who  is  not  prepared  to  com- 
prehend the  reasons  and  meaning  of  them, 
whilst  he  should  be  laving  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  knowledge  in  his  mind,  and  furnish- 
ing it  with  just  rules  to  direct  his  future 
progress  in  life  under  some  skilful  master 
of  the  art  of  instruction. 

4  Can  there  be  a  more  astonishing  thought 
in  nature,  than  to  consider  how  men  should 
fall  into  so  palpable  a  mistake?  It  is  a  large 
field,  and  may  very  well  exercise  a  sprightly 
genius;  but  I  do  not  remember  you  have  yet 
taken  a  turn  in  it.  I  wish,  sir,  you  would 
make  people  understand  that  "travel"  is 
really  the  last  step  to  be  taken  in  the  insti- 
tution of  youth,  and  that  to  set  out  with  it, 
is  to  begin  where  they  should  end. 

*  Certainly  the  true  end  of  visiting  foreign 
parts,  is  to  look  into  their  customs  and  po- 
licies, and  observe  in  what  particulars  they 
excel  or  come  short  of  our  own;  to  unlearn 
odd  peculiarities  in  our  manners,  and 
off  such  awkward  stiffnesses  and  af- 
in  our  behaviour,  as  possibly  may 
have  been  contracted  from  constantly  asso- 
ciating with  one  nation  of  men,  by  a  more 
free,  general,  and  mixed  conversation.  But 
how  can  any  of  these  advantages  be  attained 
by  one  who  is  a  mere  stranger  to  the  cus- 
toms and  policies  of  his  native  country,  and 
has  not  yet  fixed  in  his  mind  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  manners  and  behaviour  ?  To  en- 
deavour it,  is  to  build  a  gaudy  structure 
without  any  foundation;  or,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  to  work  a  nch  era- 
broidery  upon  a  cob  web. 

1  Another  end  of  travelling,  which  de- 
serves to  be  considered,  is  the  improving 
our  taste  of  the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  by 


ing  the  places  where  they  lived,  and 
which  they  wrote;  to  compare  the  natural 
face  of  the  country  with  the  descriptions 
they  have  given  us,  and  observe  how  well 
the  picture  agrees  with  the  original.  This 
must  certainly  be  a  most  charming  exercise 
to  the  mind  that  is  rightly  turned  for  it;  be- 
sides that,  it  may  in  a  good  measure  be 
made  subservient  to  morality,  if  the  person 
is  capable  of  drawing  just  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  uncertainty  of  human  things, 
from  the  ruinous  alterations  time  and  bar- 
barity have  brought  upon  so  many  palaces, 
cities,  and  whole  countries,  which  make 
the  most  illustrious  figures  in  history.  And 
this  hint  may  be  not  a  little  improved  by 
examining  every  little  spot  of  ground  that 


we  find  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  fa- 
mous action,  or  retaining  any  footsteps  of  a 
Cato,  Cicero,  or  Brutus,  or  some  such  great 
virtuous  man.  A  nearer  view  of  anv  such 
particular,  though  really  little  and  trifling 
in  itself,  may  serve  the  more  powerfully  to 
warm  a  generous  mind  to  an  emulation  of 
their  virtues,  and  a  greater  ardency  of  am- 
bition to  imitate  their  bright  examples,  if  it 
comes  duly  tempered  and  prepared  fat  the 
impression.  But  this  I  believe  you  will 
hardly  think  those  to  be,  who  are  so  far 
from  entering  into  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
ancients,  that  they  do  not  yet  understand 
their  language  with  any  exactness.* 

'  But  I  nave  wandered  from  my  purpose, 
which  was  onlv  to  desire  you  to  save,  if  pos- 
sible, a  fond  English  mother,  and  mother's 
own  son,  from  being  shown  a  ridiculous 
spectacle  through  the  most  polite  parts  of 
Europe.  Pray  tell  them,  that  though  to  be 
sea-sick,  or  jumbled  in  an  outlandish  stage- 
coach, may  perhaps  be  healthful  for  the 
constitution  of  the  body,  yet  it  is  apt  to 
cause  such  dizziness  in  young  empty  heads 
as  too  often  lasts  their  life-time.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant. 

•PHILIP  HOM    ^  n 


'  Birchin-lane. 
'  Sir,— I  was  married  on  Sunday  last,  and 
went  peaceably  to  bed;  but,  to  my  surprise, 
was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  the 
thunder  of  a  set  of  drums.  These  warlike 
sounds  (methinks)  are  very  improper  in  a 
marriage-concert,  and  give  great  offence; 
they  seem  to  insinuate,  that  the  joys  of  this 
state  are  short,  and  that  jars  and  discords 
soon  ensue.  I  fear  they  have  been  ominous 
to  many  matches,  ana  sometimes  proved  a 
prelude  to  a  battle  in  the  honey-moon.  A 
nod  from  you  may  hush  thera ;  therefore, 
pray,  sir,  let  them  be  silenced,  that  for  the 
future  none  but  soft  airs  may  usher  in  the 
morning  of  a  bridal  night;  which  will  be  a 
favour  not  only  to  those  who  come  after,  but 
to  me,  who  can  still  subscribe  myself,  your 
most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 
*  ROBIN  BRIDEGROOM.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  one  of  that  sort 
of  women  whom  the  gayer  part  of  our  sex 
are  apt  to  call  a  prude,  "  But  to  show  them 

*  The  following  paragraph,  in  the  nr»t  edition  of  tfcte 
paper  in  folio  was  aAerwarris  suppressed.  It  is  here 
reprinted  from  the  r?peel.  in  folio.  No.  364. 

'  I  cannot  quit  thin  head  without  paying  my  acknow- 
ledgments to  one  of  the  mop>t  entertaining  piece*  thin 
age  has  produced,  for  the  pleasure  it  gave  me.  You  will 
easily  guess  that  the  book  I  have  in  my  head  is  Mr. 
Addison's  K  marks  upon  Italy.  That  ingenious  graUe- 
man  has  with  so  much  art  and  judgment  applied  kises- 
act  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  classical  learning,  to 
illustrate  the  several  occurrences  of  his  travels,  that  tm 
work  alone  is  a  pregnant  proof  of  what  I  have  said. 
Nobody  that  has  a  taste  this  way.  can  read  him  going 
from  Koith'  to  Naples,  and  making  Horace  and  Si  bus 
Italieus  his  chart,  hut  he  must  feel  some  uneasiness  ia 
himself  to  reflect  that  be  was  not  in  his  retinae  I  am 
sure  I  wished  it  ten  times  in  every  page,  and  that  not 
without  a  secret  vanity  to  think  in  what  state  I  shouM 
hare  travelled  the  Appian  road,  with  Horace  for  a  guide, 
and  in  company  with  a  countryman  of  my  own.  who.ot 
all  men  living,  knows  best  how  to  follow  iua  atcpa.' 
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that  I  have  very  little  regard  to  their 
raillery,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  all  at 
The  Amorous  Widow,  or  The  Wanton 
Wife,  which  is  to  be  acted  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Porter,  on  Monday  the  28th  instant. 
I  assure  you  I  can  laugh  at  an  amorous 
widow,  or  wanton  wife,  with  as  little  tempt- 
ation to  imitate  them,  as  I  could  at  any 
other  vicious  character.  Mrs.  Porter 
obliged  me  so  very  much  in  the  exquisite 
sense  she  seemed  to  have  of  the  honourable 
sentiments  and  noble  passions  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Hermione,  that  I  shall  appear  in 
her  behalf  at  a  comedy,  though  I  have  no 
great  relish  for  any  entertainments  where 
the  mirth  is  not  seasoned  with  a  certain 
severity,  which  ought  to  recommend  it  to 
people'who  pretend  to  keep  reason  and  au- 
thority over  all  their  actions.  I  am,  sir, 
your  frequent  reader, 
T.  '  ALTAM1RA.' 
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Yen  magii,  quia  re  re  calor  redit  oesibus— 

Vtrg.  Otorg.  in.  27.2. 

But  moat  in  irprine  ;  the  kindly  spring  inspires 
Reviving  neat,  and  kindle*  genial  ares. 

ADAPTED. 
Fluib'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year. 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts. 

T%m$o*'i  Spring,  160,  itC. 

The  author  of  the  Mcnagiana  acquaints 
us,  that  discoursing  one  day  with  several 
ladies  of  quality  about  the  effects  of  the 
month  of  May,  which  infuses  a  kindly 
warmth  into  the  earth,  and  all  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  marchioness  of  S  ,  who  was 
one  of  the  company,  told  him,  that  though 
she  would  promise  to  be  chaste  in  every 
month  besides,  she  could  not  engage  for 
herself  in  May.  As  the  beginning  there- 
fore of  this  month  is  now  very  near,  I  de- 
sign this  paper  for  a  caveat  to  the  fair  sex, 
and  publish  it  before  April  is  quite  out, 
that  if  any  of  them  should  be  caught  trip- 
ping, they  may  not  pretend  they  had  not 
timely  notice. 

I  am  induced  to  this,  being  persuaded  the 
above-mentioned  observation  is  as  well  cal- 
culated for  our  climate  as  that  of  France, 
and  that  some  of  our  British  ladies  arc  of 
the  same  constitution  with  the  French 
marchioness. 

I  shall  leave  it  among  physicians  to  de- 
termine what  may  be  the  cause  <»f  such  an 
anniversary  inclination;  whether  or  no  it 
is  that  the  spirits,  after  having  been  as  it 
were  frozen  and  congealed  by  winter,  are 
now  turned  loose  and  set  a  rambling;  or, 
that  the.  gay  prospects  of  fields  and  mea- 
dows, with  tlic  courtship  of  the  birds  in 
every  hush,  naturally  unbend  the  mind, 
and  soften  it  to  pleasure;  or  that,  as  some 
have  imagined,  a  woman  is  prompted  by 
a  kind  of  instinct  to  throw  herself  on  a  bed 
of  flowers,  and  not  to  let  those  beautiful 
couches  which  nature  has  provided  lie  use- 
less.   However  it  be,  the  effects  of  this 
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month  on  tl»c  lower  part  of  the  sex,  who 
act  without  disguise,  are  very  visible.  It 
is  at  this  time  that  we  see  the  yonng 
wenches  in  a  country-parish  dancing  round 
a  May-pole,  which  one  of  our  learned  an- 
tiquaries supposes  to  be  a  rclick  of  a  cer- 
tain pagan  worship  that  I  do  not  think  fit 
to  mention. 

It  is  likewise  on  the  first  day  of  this 
month  that  we  sec  the  ruddy  milk-maid 
exerting  herself  in  a  most  sprightly  man- 
ner under  i  pyramid  of  silver  tankards, 
and,  like  the  virgin  Tarpcia,*  oppressed 
by  the  costly  ornaments  which  her  bene- 
factors lay  upon  her. 

I  need  not  mention  the  ceremony  of  the 
green  gown,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  this 
gay  season. 

The  same  periodical  love-fit  spreads 

through  the  whole  sex,  as  Mr.  Dryden 

well  observes  in  his  description  of  this 

merry  month. 

'For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  eroves  green  liv'ries  wear, 
If  not  the  first,  the  fairest  of  the  year ; 
For  thee  the  graces  lead  the  dancing  hours. 
And  nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  (lowers. 
The  sprighUy'May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigil*  of  her  night,  and  break*  their  sleep ; 
Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves, 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  extinguish 'd  loves.' 

Accordingly,  among  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  in  painting,  who  have  drawn 
this  genial  season  of  the  year,  we  often  ob- 
serve Cupids  confused  with  Zephyrs,  fly- 
ing up  and  down  promiscuously  in  several 
parts  of  the  picture.  I  cannot  but  add 
from  my  own  experience,  that  about  this 
time  of  the  year  love-letters  come  up  to 
me  in  great  numbers,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  nation. 

I  received  an  epistle  in  particular  by  the 
last  post  from  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  who 
makes  heavy  complaints  of  one  Zelinda, 
whom  it  seems  he  has  courted  unsuccess- 
fully these  three  years  past.  He  tells  me 
that  he  designs  to  try  her  this  May;  and  if 
he  does  not  cany  his  point,  he  will  never 
think  of  her  more. 

Having  thus  fairly  admonished  the  female 
sex,  andlaid  before  them  the  dangers  they 
are  exposed  to  in  this  critical  month,  I  shall 
in  the  next  place  lay  down  some  rules  and 
directions  for  the  better  avoiding  those 
calentures  which  are  so  very  frequent  in 
this  season. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  them 
never  to  venture  abroad  in  the  fields,  but  in 
the  company  of  a  parent,  a  guardian,  or 
some  other  sober  discreet  person.  I  have 
before  shown  how  apt  they  are  to  trip  in 
the  flowery  meadow;  and  shall  further 
observe  to  them,  that  Proserpine  was  out 
a-maying  when  she  met  with  that  fatal  ad- 
venture to  which  Milton  alludes  when  he 
mentions — 


-That  fair  n>ld 


Ol  F.iinn,  win-re  IWrrpm  sath'rins  flowers, 
Hi  rxelf  a  fairer  flower,  by  fluoiuy  Dta 
Was  gat  her  d —  


•  T  l.ivn  lint.  Dec  I.  lib.  i  cap  xi. 
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Since  1  am  going  into  quotations,  I  shall 
conclude  this  head  with  Virgil's  advice  to 
young  people  while  they  are  gathering 
wild  strawberries  and  nosegays,  that  they 
should  have  a  care  of  the  *  snake  in  the 
grass.' 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  but  ap- 
prove those  prescriptions  which  our  astro- 
logical physicians  give  in  their  almanacks 
for  this  month:  such  as  are 'a  spare  and 
simple  diet,  with  a  moderate  use  of  phle- 
botomy.' 

Under  this  head  of  abstinence  I  shall  also 
advise  my  fair  readers  to  be  in  a  particular 
manner  careful  how  they  meddle  with  ro- 
mances, chocolate,  novels,  and  the  like 
infiamers,  which  I  look  upon  as  very  dan- 
gerous to  be  made  use  of  during  this  great 
carnival  of  nature. 

As  I  have  often  declared  that  I  have  no- 
thing more  at  heart  than  the  honour  of  my 
dear  country-women,  I  would  beg  them  to 
consider,  whenever  their  resolutions  begin 
to  fail  them,  that  there  are  but  one-and- 
thirty  days  of  this  soft  season,  and  if  they 
can  but  weather  out  this  one  month,  the 
rest  of  the  year  will  be  easy  to  them.  As 
for  that  part  of  the  fair  sex  who  stay  in 
town,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  particu- 
larly cautious  how  they  give  themselves  up 
to  their  most  innocent  entertainments.  If 
they  cannot  forbear  the  playhouse,  I  would 
recommend  tragedy  to  them  rather  than 
comedy;  and  should  think  the  puppet-show 
much  safer  for  them  than  the  opera,  all  the 
while  the  sun  is  in  Gemini. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  paper 
is  written  for  the  use  of  those  ladies  who 
think  it  worth  while  to  war  against  nature 
in  the  cause  of  honour.  As  for  that  aban- 
doned crew,  who  do  not  think  virtue  worth 
contending  for,  but  give  up  their  reputa- 
tion at  the  first  summons,  such  warnings 
and  premonitions  arc  thrown  away  upon 
them.  A  prostitute  is  the  same  easy  crea- 
ture in  all  months  of  the  year/  and  makes 
no  difference  between  May  and  December. 
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Pone  mc  pigri*  ubi  nulla  campia 
Arbor  estiva  recrcatur  aura ; 
Duke  ri  den  tern  Lnlagen  urn  a  bo, 
Dulce  luquentem.       Her.  Od.  «ii.  Lib.  L  17. 


Pot  mc  wbere  on  some  politic**  pi 
The  swarthy  African*  complain. 
To  see  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
Ho  near  the  scorching  country  run  ; 
The  burning  xone,  the  frown  isle*. 
Shu  II  hear  me  sing  of  (Vila's  smile* ; 
All  cold,  but  in  her  breast,  I  will  despise, 
And  dare  all  heat  but  that  of  Cclia  s  e 


There  are  such  wild  inconsistencies  in 
the  thoughts  of  a  man  in  love,  that  I  have 
often  reflected  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
allowing  him  more  liberty  than  others  pos- 
sessed with  phrenzy,  but  that  his  distem- 
per has  no  malevolence  in  it  to  any  mortal. 


That  devotion  to  his  mistress  kindles  in 
mind  a  general  tenderness,  which 
itself  towards  every  object  as  well  as  hit 
fair  one.  When  this  passion  is  represented 
by  writers,  it  is  common  with  them  to  en- 
deavour at  certain  quaintnesses  and  turns 
of  imagination,  which  are  apparently  the 
work  of  a  mind  at  ease;  but  the  men  of  true 
taste  can  easily  distinguish  the  exertion  of 
a  mind  which  overflows  with  tender  senti- 
ments, and  the  labour  of  one  which  is  only 
describing  distress.  In  performances  of  this 
kind,  the  most  absurd  of  all  things  is  to  be 
witty;  every  sentiment  must  grow  oat  cf 
the  occasion,  and  be  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  character.    Where  this  rule 
is  transgressed,  the  humble  servant  in  all 
the  fine  things  he  says,  is  but  sho 
mistress  how  well  he  can  dress,  L 
saying  how  well  he  loves.    Lace  and  dra- 
pery is  as  much  a  man,  as  wit  and  turn  is 
passion. 

*  Mr. Spectator, —The  following  verses 
arc  a  translation  of  a  Lapland  love-song, 
which  I  met  with  in  Scheffer's  history  of 
that  country.*  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  a  spirit  of  tenderness  ana  poetry  in 
a  region  which  I  never  suspected  for  deli- 
cacy. In  hotter  climates,  though  altogether 
uncivilized,  I  had  not  wondered  if  I  had 
found  some  sweet  wild  notes  among  the 
natives,  where  they  live  in  groves  of  oranges, 
and  hear  the  melody  of  the  birds  about 
them.  But  a  Lapland  lyric,  breathing 
sentiments  of  love  and  poetiy,  not  unworthy 
old  Greece  or  Rome;  a  regular  ode  from 
a  climate  pinched  with  frost,  and  cursed 
with  darkness  so  great  a  part  of  the  year; 
where  it  is  amazing  that  the  poor  natives 
should  get  food,  or  be  tempted  to  propagate 
their  species — this,  I  confess,  seemed  a 
greater  miracle  to  me  than  the  famous 
stories  of  their  drums,  their  winds,  and  en- 
chantments. 

*I  am  the  bolder  in  commending  this 
northern  song,  because  I  have  faithfully 
kept  to  the  sentiments,  without  adding  or 
diminishing;  and  pretend  to  no  greater 
praise  from  my  translation,  than  they  who 
smooth  and  clean  the  furs  of  that  country 
which  have  suffered  by  carriage.  The 
numbers  in  the  original  are  as  loose  and  un- 
equal as  those  in  which  the  British  ladies 
sport  their  Pindarics;  and  perhaps  the 
fairest  of  them  might  not  think  it  a  dis- 
agreeable present  from  a  lover.  But  I  have 
ventured  to  bind  it  in  stricter  measures,  as 
being  more  proper  for  our  tongue,  though 
perhaps  wilder  graces  may  better  suit  the 
genius  of  the  Laponian  language. 

'  It  will  be  necessary  to  imagine  that  the 
author  of  this  song,  not  having  the  liberty 
of  visiting  his  mistress  at  her  father's  house, 
was  in  hopes  of  spying  her  at  a  distance  in 
her  fields. 


•  Mr.  Ambrose 
this  love  *ong. 
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"  Thou  rising  min,  whoso  gladsome  ray 
I  m  1 1 •  -  my  fair  to  rural  play, 
I>ii<n-I  it*-  mist,  and  clear  the  skies, 
And  bring  my  Orra  to  my  eyea. 

Ob!  were  I  ourc  my  dear  to  view, 
I'd  climb  that  pine  tree's  topmost  bough. 
Aloft  in  air  thai  quiv'ring  playa. 
And  round  and  round  for  ever  gaze. 

My  Orra  Moor,  where  art  thou  laid  ? 
What  wood  conceals  wif  sleeping  maid  ? 
Fast  by  the  root*  rnrag'd  I'd  tear 
The  tree*  that  hide  my  promis'd  fair. 

Ohl  ronld  I  ride  the  clouds  and  ikies, 
Or  on  the  raven's  pinions  rise  I 
Ye  storks,  ye  swana,  a  moment  at  ay. 
And  waft  a  lover  on  his  way  I 

My  blisa  too  long  my  bride  denies. 
Apace  the  wasting  summer  flies) : 
Nor  yet  the  wintry  blast*  I  f.  ar, 
Not  storms,  or  night  shall  keep  me  here. 

What  may  for  strength  with  steel  compare  ? 
Ohl  love  has  fetters  stronger  far  I 
By  bolls  of  steel  are  limb*  confin'd, 
Uut  cruel  love  enchains  the  mind. 

No  longer  tin  n  perplex  thy  breast ; 
When  thoughts  torment,  the  first  are  best; 
'Tis  mad  to  go,  'tis  death  to  stay  , 
Away  to  Orra !  baste  away  I" 

■  April  the  10th. 
•  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  one  of  those 
despicable  creatures  called  a  chambermaid, 
and  have  lived  with  a  mistress  for  some 
time,  whom  I  love  as  my  life,  which  has 
made  my  duty  and  pleasure  inseparable. 
My  greatest  delight  has  been  in  being  cm- 
ployed  about  her  person;  and  indeed  she  is 
very  seldom  out  of  humour  for  a  woman  of 
her  quality.  But  here  lies  my  complaint,  sir. 
To  bear  with  me  is  all  the  encouragement 
she  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me;  for  she 
gives  her  cast-off  clothes  from  me  toothers; 
some  she  is  pleased  to  bestow  in  the  house 
to  those  that  neither  want  nor  wear  them, 
and  some  to  hangers-on,  that  frequent  the 
house  daily,  who  come  dressed  out  in  them. 
This,  sir,  is  a  very  mortifying  sight  to  me, 
who  am  a  little  necessitous  for  clothes,  and 
love  to  appear  what  I  am ;  and  causes  an 
uneasiness,  so  that  I  cannot  serve  with  that 
cheerfulness  as  formerly;  which  my  mis- 
tress takes  notice  of,  and  calls  envy  and 
ill-temper,  at  seeing  others  preferred  be- 
fore me.    My  mistress  has  a  younger  sister 
lives  in  the  nouse  with  her,  that  is  some 
thousands  below  her  in  estate,  who  is  conti- 
nually heaping  her  favours  on  her  maid;  so 
that  she  can  appear  every  Sunday,  for  the 
first  quarter,  m  a  fresh  suit  of  clothes  of 
her  mistress's  giving,  with  all  other  things 
suitable.    All  this  I  see  without  envying, 
but  not  without  wishing  my  mistress  would 
a  little  consider  what  a  discouragement  it 
is  to  me  to  have  my  perquisites  divided  be- 
tween fawners  and  jobbers,  which  others 
enjoy  entire  to  themselves.    I  have  spoken 
to  my  mistress,  but  to  little  purpose;  I 
have  desired  to  be  discharged  (for  indeed  I 
fret  myself  to  nothing,)  but  that  she  an- 
swers with  silence.   I  beg,  sir,  your  direc- 
tion what  to  do,  for  I  am  fully  resolved  to 


follow  your  counsel;  who  am  your  admirer 
and  humble  servant, 

'  CONSTANTIA  COMB-BRUSH. 

'I  beg  that  you  will  put  it  in  a  better 
dress,  and  let  it  come  abroad,  that  my  mis- 
tress, who  is  an  admirer  of  your  specula- 
tions, may  see  it'  T. 
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In  mercy  spare  us  when  we  do  our  best 
To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as  the  rest. 

I  have  often  pleased  myself  with  con- 
sidering the  two  kinds  of  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  public  from  these  my  specu- 
lations, and  which,  were  I  to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  logicians,  I  would  distin- 
guish into  the  material  and  the  formal.  By 
the  latter  I  understand  those  advantages 
which  my  readers  receive,  as  their  minds 
are  either  improved  or  delighted  by  these 
my  daily  labours;  but  having  already  se- 
veral times  descanted  on  my  endeavours  in 
this  light,  I  shall  at  present  wholly  confine 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  former. 
By  the  word  material,  I  mean  those  bene- 
fits which  arise  to  the  public  from  these  my 
speculations,  as  they  consume  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  our  paper-manufacture, 
employ  our  artisans  in  printing,  and  find 
business  for  great  numbers  of  indigent 
persons. 

Our  paper-manufacture  takes  into  it  se- 
veral mean  materials  which  could  be  put 
to  no  other  use,  and  affords  work  for  several 
hands  in  the  collection  of  them  which  arc 
incapable  of  any  other  employment.  Those 
poor  retailers,  whom  we  sec  so  busy  in 
every  street,  deliver  in  their  respective 
gleanings  to  the  merchant-  The  merchant 
carries  them  in  loads  to  the  paper-mill, 
where  they  pass  through  a  fresh  set  of 
hands,  ana  give  life  to  another  trade. 
Those  who  have  mills  on  their  estate,  by 
this  means  considerably  raise  their  rents, 
and  the  whole  nation  is  in  a  great  measure 
supplied  with  a  manufacture  for  which  for- 
merly she  was  obliged  to  her  neighbours. 

The  materials  are  no  sooner  wrought 
into  paper,  but  they  are  distributed  among 
the  presses,  when  they  again  set  innume- 
rable artists  at  work,  and  furnish  business 
:o  another  mystery.    From  hence,  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  stained  with  news  and 
XMitics,  they  fly  through  the  town  in  Post- 
nen,  Post-boys,  Daily  Courants,  Reviews, 
Medleys,  ana  Examiners.    Men,  women, 
and  children  contend  who  shall  be  the  first 
>earcrs  of  them,  and  get  their  daily  susten- 
ance by  spreading  them.    In  short,  when  I 
trace  in  my  mind  a  bundle  of  rags  to  a  quire 
of  Spectators,  I  find  so  many  hands  em 
)loyed  in  every  step  they  take  through 
heir  whole  progress,  that  while  I  am 
writing  a  Spectator,  I  fancy  myself  pro- 
viding oread  for  a  multitude. 
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If  T  do  not  take  care  to  obviate  some  of 
my  witty  readers,  thev  will  be  apt  to  tell 
me,  that  my  paper,  after  it  is  thus  printed 
and  published,  is  still  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic on  several  occasions.  I  must  confess  I 
have  lighted  my  pipe  with  mv  own  works 
for  this  twelvemonth  past.  My  landlady 
often  sends  up  her  little  daughter  to  desire 
some  of  my  old  Spectators,  and  has  fre- 
quently told  me,  that  the  paper  they  are 
printed  on  is  the  best  in  the  world  to  wrap 
spices  in.  They  likewise  made  a  good 
foundation  for  a  mutton  pie,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  experienced,  and  were 
very  much  sought  for  last  Christmas  by 
the  whole  neighbourhood. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the 
changes  that  a  linen  fragment  undergoes 
by  passing  through  the  several  hands  above 
mentioned.  The  finest  pieces  of  Holland, 
when  worn  to  tatters,  assume  a  new 
whiteness  more  beautiful  than  the  first, 
and  often  return  in  the  shape  of  letters  to 
their  native  country.  A  lady's  shift  may 
be  metamorphosed  into  billets-doux,  and 
come  into  her  possession  a  second  time.  A 
beau  may  peruse  his  cravat  after  it  is  worn 
out,  with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage 
than  ever  he  did  in  a  glass.  In  a  word,  a 
piece  of  cloth,  after  having  officiated  for 
some  years  as  a  towel  or  a  napkin,  may  by 
this  means  be  raised  from  a  dunghill,  and 
become  the  most  valuable  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  a  prince's  cabinet. 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  have  en- 
deavoured to  vie  with  one  another  for  the 
reputation  of  the  finest  printing.  Absolute 
governments,  as  well  as  republics,  have 
encouraged  an  art  which  seems  to  be  the 
noblest  and  most  bene  ficial  that  ever  was  in- 
vented among  the  sons  of  men.  The  present 
king  of  France,  in  his  pursuits  after  glory, 
has  particularly  distinguished  himself  6v 
the  promoting  of  this  useful  art,  insomuch 
that  several  books  have  been  printed  in  the 
Louvre  at  his  own  expense,  upon  which  he 
sets  so  great  a  value  that  he  considers  them 
as  the  noblest  presents  he  can  make  to  fo- 
reign princes  and  ambassadors.  If  we  look 
into  the  commonwealths  of  Holland  and 
Venice,  we  shall  find  that  in  this  particular 
they  have  made  themselves  the  envy  of  the 
greatest  monarchies.  Elzevir  and  Aldus  arc 
more  frequently  mentioned  than  any  pen- 
sioner of  the  one  or  doge  of  the  other. 

The  several  presses  which  are  now  in 
England,  and  the  great  encouragement 
which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some 
years  last  past,  has  made  our  own  nation 
as  glorious  upon  this  account  as  for  its  late 
triumphs  ana  conquests.  The  new  edition 
which  is  given  us  of  Cxsar's  Commenta- 
ries* has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in 
foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does 
honour  to  the  English  press.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  an  edition  should  be  very  correct 


•  A  mnti  mnirniuccnt  edition  of  Cawars  Commenta- 
ries published  about  Him  time,  by  [>r  Samuel  Clarke. 


which  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  one 

of  the  most  accurate,  learned,  and  judicious 
writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty 
of  the  paper,  of  the  character,  and  of  the 
several  cuts  with  which  this  noble  work  is 
illustrated,  makes  it  the  finest  book  that  I 
have  ever  seen;  and  is  a  true  instance  of 
the  English  genius,  which,  though  it  does 
not  come  the  first  into  any  art,  generally 
carries  it  to  greater  heights  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  I  am  particularlv 
glad  that  this  author  comes  from  a  British 
printing-house  in  so  great  a  magnificence, 
as  he  is  the  first  who  has  given  us  any 
tolerable  account  of  our  country. 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  such  there 
are,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  me  talk  of 
learning  as  the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  of 
printing  as  an  art  that  gains  a  reputation  to 
a  people  among  whom  it  flourishes.  When 
men's  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  avarice 
and  ambition,  they  cannot  look  upon  any 
thing  as  great  or  valuable  which  does  not 
bring  with  it  an  extraordinary  power  or 
interest  to  the  person  who  is  concerned  in 
it.  But  as  I  shall  never  sink  this  paper  so 
far  as  to  engage  with  Goths  and  Vandals  I 
shall  only  regard  such  kind  of  reasoners 
with  that  pity  which  is  due  to  so  deplorable 
a  degree  of  stupidity  and  ignorance.  L. 
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 ■  Sam  riccehat 

I.ufff»rp  ubi  ewet  aliqui*  in  lucem  efltas, 
Humana?  viue  varin  reputantcs  mala: 
At  qui  labom  morte  finisse*  graves, 
Oinaes  amicoa  laude  et  Uetitia  exequi 

E*rtf.  a  pad  nOf 

When  first  an  infant  draws  the  vital  an 
Officious  trrief  should  welcome  him  to  care  : 
But  joy  should  life's  concluding  scene  attend. 
And  mirth  be  kept  to  grace  a  dying  friend. 

As  the  Spectator  is,  in  a  kind,  a  paper 
of  news  from  the  natural  world,  as  others 
are  from  the  busy  and  politic  part  of  man- 
kind, I  shall  translate  the  following  letter, 
written  to  an  eminent  French  gentleman  in 
this  town  from  Paris,  which  gives  us  the 
exit  of  a  heroine  who  is  a  pattern  of  pa- 
tience and  generosity. 

*  Paris,  April  18,  1712. 

*  Sir, — It  is  so  many  years  since  you  left 
your  native  country,  that  I  am  to  tell  you 
the  characters  of  your  nearest  relations  as 
much  as  if  you  were  an  utter  stranger  to 
them.  The  occasion  of  this  is  to  give  you 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Madam  de  Yil- 
lacerfc,  whose  departure  out  of  this  life  I 
know  not  whether  a  man  of  your  philo- 
sophy will  call  unfortunate  or  not,  since  it 
was  attended  with  some  circumstances  as 
much  to  be  desired  as  to  be  lamented.  Sbr 
was  her  whole  life  happy  in  an  uninter- 
rupted health,  and  was  always  honoured 
for  an  evenness  of  temper  and  greatness  of 
mind.  On  the  10th  instant  that  lady  was 
taken  with  an  indisposition  which  confined 
her  to  her  chamber,  but  was  such  as  was 
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too  slight  to  make  her  take  a  sick  bed, 
and  yet  too  grievous  to  admit  of  any  satis- 
faction in  being  out  of  it.  It  is  notoriously 
known,  that  some  years  ago  Monsieur  Fes- 
teau, one  of  the  most  considerable  surgeons 
in  Paris,  was  desperately  in  love  with  this 
lady.  Her  quality  placed  her  above  any 
application  to  her  on  the  account  of  his 
passion:  but  as  a  woman  always  has  some 
regard  to  the  person  whom  she  believes  to 
be  her  real  admirer,  she  now  took  it  into 
her  head  (upon  advice  of  her  physicians 
to  lose  some  of  her  blood)  to  send  for  Mon- 
sieur Festeau  on  that  occasion.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  there  at  that  time,  and  my 
near  relation  gave  me  the  privilege  to  be 
present  As  soon  as  her  arm  was  stripped 
bare,  and  he  began  to  press  it,  in  order  to 
raise  the  vein,  his  colour  changed,  and  I  ob- 
served him  seized  with  a  sudden  tremor, 
■which  made  me  take  the  liberty  to  speak 
of  it  to  my  cousin  with  some  apprehen- 
sion. She  smiled,  and  said,  she  knew 
M.  Festeau  had  no  inclination  to  do  her  in- 
jury. He  seemed  to  recover  himself,  and, 
smiling  also,  proceeded  in  his  work.  Im- 
mediately after  the  operation,  he  cried  out, 
that  he  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  men, 
for  that  he  had  opened  an  artery  instead 
of  a  vein.  It  is  as  impossible  to  express 
the  artist's  distraction  as  the  patient's  com- 
posure. I  will  not  dwell  on  little  circum- 
stances, but  go  on  to  inform  you,  that 
within  three  days'  time  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  take  off  her  arm.  She  was  so 
far  from  using  Festeau  as  it  would  be 
natural  for  one  of  a  lower  spirit  to  treat 
him,  that  she  would  not  let  him  be  absent 
from  any  consultation  about  her  present 
condition;  and,  after  having  been  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  alone,  she  bid  the  sur- 
geons, of  whom  poor  Festeau  was  one,  go 
on  in  their  work.  I  know  not  how  to  give 
you  the  terms  of  art,  but  there  appeared 
such  symptoms  after  the  amputation  of  her 
arm,  that  it  was  visible  she  could  not  live 
four-and-twenty  hours.  Her  behaviour  was 
to  magnanimous  throughout  the  whole 
affair,  that  I  was  particularly  curious  in 
taking  notice  of  what  past  as  her  fate  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer,  and  took  notes 
of  what  she  said  to  all  about  her,  particu- 
larly word  for  word  what  she  spoke  to  M. 
Festeau,  which  was  as  follows: 

**  Sir,  you  give  me  inexpressible  sorrow 
for  the  anguish  with  which  I  sec  you  over- 
whelmed. I  am  removed  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  from  the  interests  of  human 
life,  therefore  I  am  to  be^in  to  think  like 
one  wholly  unconcerned  m  it.  I  do  not 
consider  you  as  one  by  whose  error  I  have 
lost  my  life;  no,  you  arc  my  benefactor,  as 
you  have  hastened  my  entrance  into  a  happy 
immortality.  This  is  my  sense  of  this  acci- 
dent: but  the  world  in  which  you  live  mav 
have  thoughts  of  it  to  your  disadvantage:  \ 
have  therefore  taken  care  to  provide  for  vou 
in  my  will,  and  have  placed  vou  above  what 
you  have  to  fear  from  their  ill-nature." 


*  While  this  excellent  woman  spol__ 
words,  Festeau  looked  as  if  he  received  a 
condemnation  to  die,  instead  of  a  pension 
for  his  life.  Madame  de  Villacerfe  lived 
till  eight  of  the  clock  the  next  night;  and 
though  she  must  have  laboured  under  the 
most  exquisite  torments,  she  possessed  her 
mind  with  so  wonderful  a  patience,  that 
one  may  rather  say  she  ceased  to  breathe, 
than  she  died  at  that  hour.  You,  who  had 
not  the  happiness  to  be  personally  known 
to  this  lady,  have  nothing  but  to  rejoice  in 
the  honour  you  had  of  being  related  to  so 
great  merit;  but  we,  who  have  lost  her  con- 
versation, cannot  so  easily  resign  our  own 
happiness  by  reflection  upon  hers.  I  am, 
sir,  your  affectionate  kinsman,  and  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

•PAUL  REGNAUD.' 

There  hardly  can  be  a  greater  instance 
of  a  heroic  mind  than  the  unprejudiced 
manner  in  which  this  lady  weighed  this 
misfortune.  The  regard  of  life  could  not 
make  her  overlook  the  contrition  of  the  un- 
happy man,  whose  more  than  ordinary  con- 
cern for  her  was  all  his  guilt.  It  would 
certainly  be  of  singular  use  to  human  so- 
ciety to  have  an  exact  account  of  this  lady's 
ordinary  conduct,  which  was  crowned  by  so 
uncommon  magnanimity.  Such  greatness 
was  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  last  article; 
nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  it  was  a  constant 
practice  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  which 
made  her  capable  of  beholding  death,  not 
as  the  dissolution,  but  consummation  of  her 
life.  T. 
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P*>jrniu«  irritant  anlmos  defnina  per  auret, 

Quam  que  rant  oculia  subject  a  ttdclibur  

Ilor.  An  PtL  T.  180. 


What  we  hear  moves  I 


I  than  what  we  nee, 

Rotcomwon. 


Milton,  after  having  represented  in 
vision  the  history  of  mankind  to  the  first 
great  period  of  nature,  despatches  the  re- 
maining part  of  it  in  narration.  He  has 
devisedi  a  very  handsome  reason  for  the 
angel's  proceeding  with  Adam  after  this 
manner;  though  doubtless  the  true  reason 
was  the  difficulty  which  the  poet  would 
have  found  to  have  shadowed  out  so  mixed 
and  complicated  a  story  in  visible  objects. 
I  could  wish,  however,  that  the  author  had 
done  it,  whatever  pains  it  might  have  cost 
him.  To  give  my  opinion  freely,  I  think 
that  the  exhibiting  part  of  the  history  of 
mankind  in  vision,  and  part  in  narrative,  is 
as  if  a  history-painter  should  put  in  colours 
one  half  of  his  subject,  and  write  down  the 
remaining  part  or  it.  If  Milton's  poem 
flags  any  where,  it  is  in  this  narration, 
where  in  some  places  the  author  has  been 
so  attentive  to  his  divinity  that  he  has 
neglected  his  poetry.  The  narration,  how- 
ever, rises  very  happily  on  several  occa 
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sions,  where  the  subject  U  capable  of 
poetical  ornaments  as  particularly  in  the 
confusion  which  he  describes  among  the 
builders  of  Babel,  and  in  his  short  sketch 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  The  storm  of 
hail  and  fire,  with  the  darkness  that  over- 
spread the  land  for  three  davs,  are  de- 
scribed with  great  strength.  Tne  beautiful 
passage  which  follows  is  raised  upon  noble 
Dints  in  Scripture: 

•  Thus  with  ten  wounds 

Tt»  river  dragon  tam'd.  at  length  submits 
To  let  his  sojourners  depart ;  and  oft 
Humble*  his  stubborn  heart ;  but  still,  as  ice, 
More  harden'd  after  thaw    nil  in  his  rage 
Pursuing  whom  he  late  dismisa'd.  the  sea 
Swallows  him  with  his  host ;  but  then  lets  nan 
As  on  dry  land  between  two  crystal  wails, 
AWd  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 
Divided  ' 

The  river  dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the 
crocodile,  which  inhabits  the  Nile,  from 
whence  Egypt  derives  her  plenty.  This 
allusion  is  taken  from  that  sublime  passage 
in  Esckiel:  'Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king 
of  Egvpt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the 
midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My 
river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself.  *  Milton  has  given  us  another  very 
noble  and  poetical  image  in  the  same  de- 
scription, which  is  copied  almost  word  for 
word  out  of  the  history  of  Moses! 

'  AH  nifht  he  will  pursue,  but  his  approach 

Darkness  depends  between  till  morning  watch 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  boat. 

And  craze  their  chariot  wheels  :  when  by  command 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea :  the  sea  his  roil  obeys  : 

On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return 

And  overwhelm  their  war  * 

As  the  principal  design  of  this  episode 
was  to  give  Adam  an  idea  of  the  holy  per- 
son who  was  to  reinstate  human  nature  in 
that  happiness  and  perfection  from  which 
it  had  fallen,  the  poet  confines  himself  to 
the  line  of  Abraham,  from  whence  the 
Messiah  was  to  descend.  The  angel  is 
described  as  seeing  the  patriarch  actually 
travelling  towards  the  land  of  promise, 
which  gives  a  particular  liveliness  to  this 
part  of  the  narration: 

•  I  see  him.  »>ut  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 

He  leaves  his  gods,  his  friends,  his  native  soil, 

Ur  of  Chaldea.  passing  now  the  ford 

To  llaran  :  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 

Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  num'mus  servitude  : 

Not  wstifl  riin  poor,  bill  trusting  all  his  wealth 

With  004,  who  call'd  him  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  be  now  attaiaa:  I  see  his  tint* 

Pitch  d  about  rVehem.  and  tlie  iieighhnuriaf  plain 

Of  More*:  there  by  promise  he  rec- 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  tliut  land  : 

From  llaui.'itli  northward  to  the  desert  south 

(Things  by  their  naoses  I  call,  though  yet  unnam'd.)* 

As  Virgil's  vision  in  the  sixth  JEneid 
probably  gave  Milton  the  hint  of  this  whole 
episode,  the  last  line  is  a  translation  of  that 
verse  where  Anchiscs  mentions  the  nanus 
of  places,  which  they  were  to  bear  here- 
after: 

Use  turn  nomino  crunt.  nunc  sunt  sino  nomine  tcrnr. 


[No.  969. 

The  poet  has  verv  finely  represented  the 
joy  and  gladness  of  heart  which  arises  in 
Adam  upon  his  discovery  of  the  Messiah. 
As  he  sees  his  day  at  a  distance  through 
types  and  shadows,  he  rejoices  in  it;  but 
when  he  finds  the  redemption  of  man  com- 
pleted, and  Paradise  again  renewed,  he 
breaks  forth  in  rapture  and  transport:  , 

•  O  goodness  infinite!  goodness  immense* 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce,'  ate 

I  have  hinted  in  my  sixth  paper  on  Mil- 
ton, that  a  heroic  poem,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  best  critics,  ought  to  end 
happily,  and  leave  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
after  having  conducted  it  through  many 
doubts  and  fears,  sorrows  and  disquietudes, 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  satisfaction. 
Milton's  fable,  which  had  so  many  other 
qualifications  to  recommend  it,  was  defi- 
cient in  this  particular.  It  is  here  therefore 
that  the  poet  has  shown  a  most  exquisite 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  finest  invention, 
by  finding  out  a  method  to  supply  this 
natural  defect  in  his  subject.  Accordingly 
he  leaves  the  adversary  of  mankind,  in  the 
last  view  which  he  gives  of  him,  under  the 
lowest  state  of  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment We  see  him  chewing  ashes,  gro- 
velling in  the  dust,  and  loaden  with  super- 
numerary pains  and  torments.  On  the 
contrary,  our  two  first  parents  are  com- 
forted by  dreams  and  visions,  cheered  with 
promises  of  salvation,  and  in  a  manner 
raised  to  a  greater  happiness  than  that 
which  they  had  forfeited.  In  short,  Satan 
is  represented  miserable  in  the  height  of 
his  triumphs,  and  Adam  triumphant  m  the 
height  of  misery. 

Milton's  poem  ends  verv  nobly.  The  last 
speeches  of  Adam  and  the  archangel  are 
full  of  moral  and  instructive  sentiments 
The  sleep  that  fell  upon  Eve,  and  the  effects 
it  had  in  quieting  the  disorders  of  her  mind, 
produces  the  same  kind  of  consolation  in  the 
reader,  who  cannot  peruse  the  last  beautiful 
speech,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of 
mankind,  without  a  secret  pleasure  and 
satisfaction: 

•  Whence  thou  return's!,  and  whither  went*st.  I  kaoar 
Por  flod  is  also  in  sleep,  and  dreams  advise. 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  grwat  gaod 
Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied"!  fell  asleep:  but  now  load  on; 

In  me  is  no  delay :  with  thee  to  go, 

I-  to  stnv  here,  without  thee  here  to  stav. 

Is  to  go  hence  unwilling  :  thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  heav'n.  all  places  thou. 

Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence. 

This  farther  consolation  yet  seenre 

I  carry  hence;  though  all  by  Bse  is  lost. 

Such  favour  I  unworthy  am  vouchsafd. 

By  me  the  promis'd  seed  shall  all  restore.' 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the 
poem,  rise  in  a  most  glorious  blase  of  poeti- 
cal images  and  expressions. 

Helitxlorus  in  the  .'Ethiop-rs  rtcjt:  '. 
us,  that  the  motion  of  the  gods  differs  fmm 
that  of  mortals,  as  the  former  do  not  stir 
their  feet,  nor  proceed  step  by  step,  but 
slide  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  bv  ait 
uniform  swimming  of  the  whole  body.  The 
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reader  may  observe  with  how  poetical  a 
description  Milton  has  attributed  the  same 
kind  of  motion  to  the  angels  who  were  to 
take  possession  of  Paradise: 


80  npnVt*  our  mother  Ere ;  and  Adam 
Well  pieaa'd,  but  inawer'd  not ;  for  now  too 
Th'  archangel  Mood;  and  from  the  other  bill 
To  their  fli'd  atation,  all  in  bright  array 
The  rherubim  descended  |  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meleoroua,  a  ■  evening  mist 
Ris'n  front  a  river, o'er  the  inariah  glides. 
And  gatl*  m  ground  fu«t  at  the  lab  rer't  heel 
Hom.-w ard  returning    High  in  front  advanc'd 
The  brandtshci  aword  of 
Fierce  aa  a 


The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the 
following  passage,  by  reflecting  on  the  be- 
haviour of  the  ungelj  who  in  holy  writ  has 
the  conduct  of  Lot  and  his  family.  The 
circumstances  drawn  from  that  relation  are 
very  gracefully  made  use  of  on  this  occasion: 

In  either  hand  the  ha«t'ning  angel  caught 
Our  ling 'ring  parent*,  and  In  th'  eastern  rata 
lied  them  direct;  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 

To  the  subjected  plain  ; 
They  looking  back.  ate. 


surprised  with,  upon  their  looking  back  on 
Paradise,  wonderfully  strikes  the  reader's 
imagination,  as  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  tears  they  shed  on  that  occasion: 


back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 
i«\  k.  i  ,t   their  happy  wnt. 
Wnv'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  rote 
With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fiery  arms : 
Hotne  natural  tears  they  dropp'd  but  wip'd  them  soon ; 
The  world  was  all  liefnre  them,  where  to  choose 


no  means  think,  with  the  last-me 
French  author,  that  an  epic  writer  first 
all  pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as  the 
ground- work  and  foundation  of  his  poem, 
and  afterwards  finds  out  a  story  to  it;  I  am 
however  of  opinion,  that  no  just  heroic 
poem  ever  was  or  can  be  made,  from 
whence  one  great  moral  may  not  be  de- 
duced. That  which  reigns  in  Milton  is  this 
most  universal  and  most  useful  that  can  be- 
imagined.    It  is,  in  short,  this,  that  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God  makes  men  happy, 
and  that  disobedience  makes  them  roisera 
ble.  This  is  visibly  the  moral  of  the  prin 
cipal  fable,  which  turns  upon  Adam  and 
Eve,  who  continued  in  Paradise  while  they 
kept  the  command  that  was  given  them, 
ana  were  driven  out  of  it  as  s<x>n  as  they  had 
transgressed.  This  is  likewise  the  moral  of 
the  principal  episode,  which  shows  us  how 
au  innumerable  multitude  of  angels  fell 
from  their  disobedience.  Besides  this  great 
moral,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
.  soul  of  the  fable,  there  are  an  infinity  of 
The  scene  which  our  first  parenU  are  undcr-morals  which  are  to  be  drawn  from 

the  several  parts  of  the  poem,  and  which 
make  this  work  more  useful  and  instruc- 
tive than  any  other  poem  in  any  language. 

Those  who  have  criticised  on  the  Odys- 
sey, the  Iliad,  and  /Encid,  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  fix  the  number  of 
months  and  days  contained  in  the  action  of 
each  of  these  poems.  If  any  one  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  examine  this  particular 
in  Milton,  he  will  find,  that  from  Adam's 
I  first  appearance  in  the  fourth  book,  to  his 
expulsion  from  Paradise  in  the  twelfth,  the 
author  reckons  ten  days.  As  for  that  part 
of  the  action  which  is  described  in  the 
three  first  books,  as  it  does  not  pass  within 
the  regions  of  nature,  I  have  before  ob- 
served that  it  is  not  subject  to  any  calcula- 
tions of  time. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  a 
work  which  does  an  honour  to  the  English 
nation.  I  have  taken  a  general  view  of  it 
under  these  four  heads— the  fable,  the  cha- 
racters, the  sentiments,  and  the  language, 
and  made  each  of  them  the  subject  of  a 
particular  paper.  I  have  in  the  next  place 
spoke  of  the  censures  which  our  author 
may  incur  under  each  of  these  heads, 
which  I  have  confined  to  two  papers, 
though  I  might  have  enlarged  the  number 
if  I  had  been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so  un- 
grateful a  subject  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  severest  reader  will  not  find  any  little 
fault  in  heroic  poetry,  which  this  author 
has  fallen  into,  that  does  not  come  under 
one  of  those  heads  among  which  I  have 
distributed  his  several  blemishes.  After 
having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradise 
Lost,  I  could  not  think  it  sufficient  to  have 
celebrated  this  poem  in  the  whole  without 
descending  to  particulars.    I  have  there- 


If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest 
alteration  in  this  divine  work,  I  should  think 
the  poem  would  end  better  with  the  pas- 
sage here  quoted,  than  with  the  two  verses 
which  follow: 


They  h""^*  "*nd,  *£jn  wand'ring  steps  and 


rlow 


These  two  verses,  though  they  have  their 
beauty,  fall  very  much  below  the  foregoing 
passage,  ami  renew  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
that  anguish  which  was  pretty  well  laid  by 
that  consideration: 


all 


where  to 


The  number  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is 
equal  to  those  of  the  /Em-id.  Our  author, 
in  his  first  edition,  had  divided  his  poem 
into  ten  books,  but  afterwards  broke  the 
seventh  and  the  eleventh  each  of  them  into 
two  different  books,  by  the  help  of  some 
This  second  division  was 


made  with  great  judgment,  as  any  one  may 
see  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining 
it  It  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  such  a 
chimerical  beauty  as  that  of  resembling 
Virgil  in  this  particular,  but  for  the  more 
just  and  regular  disposition  of  this  great 
work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossu,  and  many 
of  the  critics  who  have  written  since  his 
time,  will  not  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find 
out  the  particular  moral  which  is  incul- 
cated m  Paradise  Lost    Though  I  can  by 


fore  bestowed  a  paper  upon  each  book, 
and  endeavoured  not  only  to  prove  that  the 
poem  is  beautiful  in  general,  but  to  point 
out  its  particular  beauties;  and  to  deter- 
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mine  wherein  they  consist,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  now  some  passages  are 
beautiful  by  being  sublime,  others  by  being 
soft,  others  by  being  natural;  which  of  them 
are  recommended  bv  the  passion,  which 
by  the  moral,  which  \>y  the  sentiment,  and 
which,  by  the  expression.  I  have  likewise 
endeavoured  to  snow  how  the  genius  of  the 
poet  shines  by  a  happy  invention,  a  distant 
allusion,  or  a  judicious  imitation;  how  he 
has  copied  or  improved  Homer  or  Virgil, 
and  raises  his  own  imaginations  by  the  use 
which  he  has  made  of  several  poetical  pas- 
sages in  Scripture.  I  mipht  have  inserted 
also  several  passages  in  Tasso,  which  our 
author  has  imitated:  but,  as  I  do  not  look 
upon  Tasso  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher,  I 
would  not  perplex  my  reader  with  such 

? notations  as  might  do  more  honour  to  the 
talian  than  to  the  English  poet.  In  short, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  particularize  those 
innumerable  kinds  of  beauty  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  but  which  are 
essential  to  poetry,  and  which  may  be  met 
with  in  the  works  of  this  great  author.  Had 
I  thought,  at  my  first  engaging  in  this  design, 
that  it  would  have  led  UK  to  so  great  a 
length,  I  believe  I  should  never  have  en- 
tered upon  it;  but  the  kind  reception  which 
it  has  met  with  among  those  whose  judg- 
ment I  have  a  value  for,  as  well  as  the 
uncommon  demands  which  my  bookseller 
tells  me  have  been  made  for  these  particu- 
lar discourses,  give  me  no  reason  to  repent 
of  the  pains  I  nave  been  at  in  composing 
them.  L. 


No.  370.]    Monday,  May  5,  1712. 

Tolua  tnundua  ajjit  hintrionem. 

 All  the  world'a  a  «a«r 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  player*. 

Skakspttn. 

Many  of  my  fair  readers,  as  well  as  very 
gay  and  well-received  persons  of  the  other 
sex,  are  extremely  perplexed  at  the  Latin 
sentences  at  the  head  of  my  speculations. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  not  to  in- 
dulge them  with  translations  of  each  of 
them :  however,  I  have  to-dav  taken  down 
from  the  top  of  the  stage  in  Drury-lane,  a 
bit  of  Latin,  which  often  stands  in  their 
view,  and  signifies,  that  1  The  whole  world 
acts  the  player.'  It  is  certain  that  if  we 
look  all  around  us,  and  behold  the  different 
employments  of  mankind,  you  hardly  sec 
one  who  is  not,  as  the  player  is,  in  an 
assumed  character.  The  lawyer,  who  is 
vehement  and  loud  in  a  cause  wherein  he 
knows  he  has  not  the  truth  of  the  question 
on  his  side,  is  a  player  as  to  the  personated 
part,  but  incomparably  meaner  than  he  as 
to  the  prostitution  of  himself  for  hire;  be- 
cause the  pleader's  falsehood  introduces 
injustice:  the  player  feigns  for  no  other  end 
but  to  divert  or  instruct  you.  The  divine, 
whose  passions  transport  him  to  say  any 
thing  with  any  view  but  promoting  the  in- 
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terests  of  true  piety  and  religion,  is  a  player 
with  a  still  greater  imputation  of  guilt,  in 
proportion  to  his  depreciating  a  character 
more  sacred.    Consider  all  the  different 
pursuits  and  employments  of  men,  and  you 
will  find  half  their  actions  tend  to  nothing 
else  but  disguise  and  imposture;  and  aU 
that  is  done  which  proceeds  not  from  a 
man's  very  self,  is  the  action  of  a  player. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  I  make  so  frequent 
mention  of  the  stage  It  is  with  me  a  matter 
of  the  highest  consideration,  what  parts 
are  well  or  ill  performed,  what  passions  or 
sentiments  are  indulged  or  cultivated,  and 
consequently  what  manners  and  customs 
are  transfused  from  the  stage  to  the  world, 
which  reciprocally  imitate  each  other. 
As  the  writers  of  epic  poems  introduce 
shadowy  persons,  and  represent  vices  and 
virtues  under  the  character  of  men  and 
women;  so  I,  who  am  a  Spectator  in  the 
world,  may  perhaps  sometimes  make  use 
of  the  names  of  the  actors  of  the  stage,  to 
represent  or  admonish  those  who  transact 
affairs  in  the  world.    When  I  am  com- 
mending Wilks  for  representing  the  ten- 
derness of  a  hnsband  and  a  father  in  Mac- 
beth, the  contrition  of  a  reformed  prodigal 
in  Harry  the  Fourth,  the  winning  emptiness 
of  a  young  man  of  good-nature  and  w  ealth 
in  The  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  the  ofheious- 
ncss  of  an  artful  serv  ant  in  the  Fox;  when 
thus  I  celebrate  Wilks,  I  talk  to  all  the 
world  who  arc  engaged  in  any  of  those  cir- 
cumstances.   If  I  were  to  speak  of  merit 
neglected,  misapplied,  or  misunderstood, 
might  I  not  say  Estcourt  has  a  great  capa- 
city ?  But  it  is  not  the  interest  of  others  w  ho 
bear  a  figure  on  the  Stage,  that  his  talents 
were  understood;  it  is  their  business  to  im- 
pose upon  him  what  cannot  become  him, 
or  keep  out  of  his  hands  any  thing  in  which 
he  would  shine.  Were  one  to  raise  a  sus- 
picion of  himself  in  a  man  who  passes  upon 
the  world  for  a  fine  thing,  in  order  to  alarm 
him,  one  might  say,  If  Lord  Foppingtou 
was  not  on  the  stage  (Cibber  acts  the  raise 
pretensions  to  a  genteel  behaviour  so  very 
justly,)  he  would  have  in  the  generality  of 
mankind  more  that  would  admire  than  de- 
ride him.  When  we  come  to  characters 
directly  comical,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
what  effect  a  well-regulated  stage  would 
have  upon  men's  manners.   The  craft  of 
an  usurer,  the  absurdity  of  a  rich  fool, 
the  awkward  roughness  of  a  fellow  of  hail 
courage,  the  ungraceful  mirth  of  acreaturr 
of  half  wit,  might  for  ever  be  put  out  of 
countenance  by  proper  parts  for  Dogget. 
Johnson,  by  acting  Corbacchio  the  other 
night,  must  have  given  all  who  saw  him  a 
thorough  detestation  of  aged  avarice.  The 
petulancy  of  a  peevish  old  fellow,  who  loves 
and  hates  he  knows  not  why,  is  verv  excel- 
lently performed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Penkethman,  in  the  Fop's  Fortune; 
where,  in  the  character  of  Don  Choleric 
Snap  Shorto  de  Testy,  he  answers  no  ques- 
tions but  to  those  whom  he  likes,  and  wants 
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no  account  of  any  thing  from  those  he  ap- 
proves. Mr.  Penkethman  is  also  master  of 
as  many  faces  in  the  dumb  scene  as  can  be 
expected  from  a  man  in  the  circumstances 
of  being  ready  to  perish  out  of  fear  and 
hunger.  He  wanders  through  the  whole 
scene  very  masterly,  without  neglecting 
his  victuals.  If  it  be,  as  I  have  heard  it 
sometimes  mentioned,  a  great  qualification 
of  the  world  to  follow  business  and  pleasure 
too,  what  is  it  in  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pen- 
kethman to  represent  a  sense  of  pleasure 
and  pain  at  the  same  time,  as  you  may  see 
him  do  this  evening? 

As  it  is  certain  that  a  stage  ought  to  be 
wholly  suppressed  or  judiciously  encour- 
aged, while  there  is  one  in  the  nation,  men 
turned  for  regular  pleasure  cannot  employ 
their  thoughts  more  usefully,  for  the  diver- 
sion of  mankind,  than  by  convincing  them 
that  it  is  in  themselves  to  raise  this  enter 
tainment  to  the  greatest  height.  It  would 
be  a  great  improvement,  as  well  as  embel- 
lishment to  the  theatre,  if  dancing  were 
more  regarded,  and  taught  to  all  the  actors. 
One  who  has  the  advantage  of  such  an 
agreeable  girlish  person  as  Mrs.  Bicknell, 
joined  with  her  capacity  of  imitation,  could 
in  proper  gesture  and  motion  represent  all 
the  decent  characters  of  female  life.  An 
amiable  modesty  in  one  aspect  of  a  dancer, 
and  assumed  confidence  in  another,  a  sud- 
den joy  in  another,  a  falling  off  with  an  im- 
patience of  being  beheld,  a  return  towards 
the  audience  with  an  unsteady  resolution  to 
approach  them,  and  well-acted  solicitude 
to  please,  would  revive  in  the  company  all 
the  fine  touches  of  mind  raised  in  observing 
all  the  objects  of  affection  and  passion  they 
had  before  beheld.  Such  elegant  enter- 
tainments as  these  would  polish  the  town 
into  judgment  in  their  gratifications;  and 
delicacy  in  pleasure  is  the  first  step  people 
of  condition  take  in  reformation  from  vice. 
Mrs.  Bicknell  has  the  only  capacity  for  this 
sort  of  dancing  of  any  on  the  stage;  and  I 
dare  say  all  who  see  her  performance  to- 
morrow night,  when  sure  the  romp  will  do 
her  best  for  her  own  benefit,  will  be  of  my 
mind.  T. 
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Jamne  ifitur  laudan  quod  <te  sapientibti*  unus 

Ridebat  1   Juv  Sal.  x.  38. 

And  shall  the  sage  your  approbation  win, 
Wboat  laughing  features  wore  a  con* taut  grin  7 

1  IbTALL  communicate  to  my  readers  the 
following  letter  for  the  entertainment  of 
this  day. 

*StR, — You  know  very  well  that  our  na- 
tion M  more  famous  for  that  sort  of  men 
who  are  called  "  whims"  and  *«  humour- 
ists," than  any  other  country  in  the  world; 
for  which  reason  it  is  observed,  that  our 
English  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other 
ii  a n »ns  in  the  novelty  and  variety  of  its 
characters. 

Vol.  11.  12 


'  Among  those  innumerable  sets  of  whims 
which  our  country  produces,  there  are  none 
whom  I  have  regarded  with  more  curiosity 
than  those  who  have  invented  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  diversion  for  the  entertainment 
of  themselves  and  their  friends.  My  letter 
shall  single  out  those  who  take  delight  in 
sorting  a  company  that  has  something  of 
burlesque  and  ridicule  in  its  appearance.  I 
shall  make  myself  understood  by  the  fol- 
lowing example:  One  of  the  wits  of  the 
last  age,  who  was  a  man  of  a  good  estate,* 
thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better 
than  in  a  jest  As  he  was  one  year  at  the 
Bath,  observing  that,  in  the  great  conflu- 
ence of  fine  people,  there  were  several 
among  them  with  long  chins,  a  part  of  the 
visage  by  which  he  himself  was  very  much 
distinguished,  he  invited  to  dinner  half  a 
score  of  these  remarkable  persons  who  had 
their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their  faces. 
They  had  no  sooner  placed  themselves 
about  the  table  but  they  began  to  stare  upon 
one  another,  not  being  able  to  imagine  what 
had  brought  them  together.  Our  English 
proverb  says, 

1  Tia  merry  in  thn  hall. 
When  beards  wag  all.' 

It  proved  so  in  the  assembly  I  am  now 
speaking  of,  who  seeing  so  many  peaks  of 
faces  agitated  with  eating,  drinking,  and 
discourse,  and  observing  all  the  chins  that 
were  present  meeting  together  very  often 
over  the  centre  of  the  table,  every  one  grew 
sensible  of  the  jest,  and  gave  into  it  with  so 
much  good  humour,  that  they  lived  in  strict 
friendship  and  alliance  from  that  day  for- 
ward. 

*The  same  gentleman  some  time  after 
packed  together  a  set  of  oglcrs,  as  he  called 
them,  consisting  of  such  as  had  an  unlucky 
cast  in  their  eyes.  His  diversion  on  this  oc- 
casion was  to  sec  the  cross  bows,  mistaken 
signs,  and  wrong  connivances,  that  passed 
amidst  so  many  broken  and  refracted  rays 
of  sisht. 

4  The  third  feast  which  this  merry  gen- 
tleman exhibited  was  to  the  stammerers, 
whom  he  got  together  in  a  sufficient  body 
to  fill  his  table.  He  had  ordered  one  of  his 
servants,  who  was  placed  behind  a  screen, 
to  write  down  their  table-talk,  which  was 
very  easy  to  be  done  without  the  help  of 
short-hand.  It  appears  by  the  notes  which 
were  taken,  that  though  their  conversation 
never  fell,  there  were  not  above  twenty 
words  spoken  during  the  first  course;  that 
upon  serving  up  the  second,  one  of  the 
company  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling 
them  that  the  ducklings  and  asparagus 
were  very  good;  and  that  another  took  up 
the  same  time  in  declaring  himself  of  the 
same  opinion.  This  jest  did  not,  however, 
go  off  so  well  as  the  former;  for  one  of  the 
guests  being  a  brave  man,  and  fuller  of  re- 
sentment than  he  knew  how  to  express, 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  sent  the  facetious 

*  Villara,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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inviter  a  challenge  in  writing,  which,  though 
it  was  afterwards  dropped  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  friends,  put  a  stop  to  these  ludicrous 
entertainments. 

4  Now,  sir,  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  as  there  is  no  moral  in  these  jests, 
they  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  looked 
upon  rather  as  pieces  of  unluckiness  than 
wit.  However,  as  it  is  natural  for  one  man 
to  refine  upon  the  thought  of  another;  and 
impossible  for  any  single  person,  how  great 
soever  his  parts  may  be,  to  invent  an  art, 
and  bring  it  to  its  utmost  perfection;  I  shall 
here  give  you  an  account  of  an  honest 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  upon 
hearing  the  character  of  the  wit  above- 
mentioned,  has  himself  assumed  it,  and  en- 
deavoured to  convert  it  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind.    He  invited  half  a  dozen  of  his 
friends  one  day  to  dinner,  who  were  each  of 
them  famous  for  inserting  several  redundant 
phrases  in  their  discourse,  as  "D'ye  hear 
me? — D've  see? — That  is, — And  so,  sir." 
Each  of  This  guests  making  use  of  his  par- 
ticular elegance,  appeared  so  ridiculous  to 
his  neighbour,  that  he  could  not  but  reflect 
upon  himself  as  appearing  equally  ridi- 
culous to  the  rest  of  the  company.    By  this 
means,  before  they  had  sat  long  together, 
every  one,  talking  with  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection, and  carefully  avoiding  his 
favourite  expletive,  the  conversation  was 
cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  had  a 
greater  quantity  of  sense,  though  less  of 
sound  in  it. 

'  The  same  well-meaning  gentleman  took 
occasion,  at  another  time,  to  bring  together 
such  of  his  friends  as  were  addicted  to  a 
foolish  habitual  custom  of  swearing.  In 
order  to  show  them  the  absurdity  of  the 
practice,  he  had  recourse  to  the  invention 
above-mentioned,  having  placed  an  amanu- 
ensis in  a  private  part  of  the  room.  After 
the  second  bottle,  when  men  open  their 
minds  without  reserve,  my  honest  friend 
began  to  take  notice  of  the  many  sonorous 
but  unnecessary  words  that  had  passed  in 
his  house  since  their  sitting  down  at  table, 
and  how  much  good  conversation  they  had 
lost  by  giving  way  to  such  superfluous 
phrases.  "  What  a  tax,"  says  he,  "  would 
they  have  raised  for  the  poor,  had  we  put 
the  laws  in  execution  upon  one  another!" 
Every  one  of  them  took  this  gentle  reproof 
in  good  part;  upen  which  he  told  them, 
that,  knowing  their  conversation  would  have 
no  secrets  in  it,  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
down  in  writing,  and,  for  the  humour-sake, 
would  read  it  to  them,  if  they  pleased. 
There  were  ten  sheets  of  it,  which  might 
have  been  reduced  to  two,  had  there  not 
been  those  abominable  interpolations  I  have 
before  mentioned.    Upon  the  reading  of  it 
in  cold  blood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  con- 
ference of  fiends  than  of  men.    In  short, 
ever)'  one  trembled  at  himself  upon  hear- 
ing calmly  what  he  had  pronounced  amidst 
the  heat  and  inadvertency  of  discourse. 
'  I  shall  only  mention  another  occasion 


wherein  he  made  use  of  the  same  invention 
to  cure  a  different  kind  of  men,  who  are  the 
pests  of  all  polite  conversation,  and  murder 
time  as  much  as  either  of  the  two  former, 
though  they  do  it  more  innocently — I  mean, 
that  dull  generation  of  story-tellers.  My 
friend  got  together  about  half  a  dozen  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  were  infected  with  this 
strange  malady.  The  first  day  one  of  them 
sitting  down,  entered  upon  the  siege  of 
Namur,  which  lasted  till  four  o'clock,  their 
time  of  parting.  The  second  day  a  North 
Briton  took  possession  of  the  discourse, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  his 
hands  so  long  as  the  company  stayed  to- 
gether. The  third  day  was  engrossed  after 
the  same  manner  by  a  story  of  the  same 
length.  They  at  last  began  to  reflect  upon 
this  barbarous  way  of  treating  one  another, 
and  by  this  means  awakened  out  of  that 
lethargy  with  which  each  of  them  had  been 
seized  for  several  years. 

'  As  you  have  somewhere  declared,  that 
extraordinary  and  uncommon  characters  of 
mankind  are  the  game  which  you  delight 
in,  and  as  I  look  upon  you  to  be  the  greatest 
sportsman,  or,  if  you  please,  the  Nimrod 
among  this  species  of  writers,  I  thought 
this  discovery  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
you.    I  am,  sir,  &c*  L 

No.  372.  ]    Wednesday,  May  7, 1712. 

 Pudet  hKc  opprobria  nobis 

Et  did  potuisse,  et  nou  potuisse  refelli. 

Ovid.  MA.  I13t.  » 

To  hfxr  an  open  slander,  in  a  curse; 

But  not  to  find  an  answer  ia  a  worse.  Drydm. 

■  May  6,  1712. 
■  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  sexton  of  the 
parish  of  Covent-garden,  and  complained 
to  you  some  time  ago,  that  as  I  was  tolling 
in  to  prayers  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
crowds  of  people  of  auality  hastened  to  as- 
semble at  a  puppet-show  on  the  other  side 
of  the  garden.  I  had  at  the  same  time  a 
very  great  disesteem  for  Mr.  Powell  and 
his  little  thoughtless  commonwealth,  as  if 
they  had  enticed  the  gentry  into  those  wan- 
derings: but  let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  honest  intentions  of  the  said 
Mr.  Powell  and  company,  and  send  this  to 
acquaint  you,  that  he  has  given  aU  the 
profits  which  shall  arise  to-morrow  night 
by  his  play  to  the  use  of  the  poor  charity- 
children  of  this  parish.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, sir,  that  in  Holland  all  persons 
who  set  up  any  show,  or  act  any  stage-play, 
be  the  actors  either  of  wood  and  wire,  or 
flesh  and  blood,  are  obliged  to  pay  out  of 
their  gains  such  a  proportion  to  the  honest 
and  industrious  poor  in  the  neighbourhood: 
by  this  means  they  make  diversion  and 
pleasure  pay  a  tax  to  labour  and  industry. 
I  have  been  told  also,  that  all  the  time  of 
Lent,  in  Roman-Catholic  countries,  the  per- 
sons of  condition  administer  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor,  and  attend  the  beds  of 
lazars  and  diseased  persons.  Our  Protestant 
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'Mr.  Spectator, — I  was  last  Wed- 
nesday night  at  a  tavern  in  the  city,  among 
a  set  of  men  who  call  themselves  "the  law- 
yers' club."  You  must  know,  sir,  this  club 
consists  only  of  attorneys;  and  at  this  meet- 
ing every  one  proposes  the  cause  he  has 
then  in  hand  to  the  board,  upon  which  each 
member  gives  his  judgment  according  to 
the  experience  he  has  met  with.  If  it  hap- 
pens that  any  one  puts  a  case  of  which  they 
nave  had  no  precedent,  it  is  noted  down  by 
their  clerk,  Will  Goosequill  (who  registers 
all  their  proceedings,)  that  one  of  them  may 
go  the  next  day  with  it  to  a  counsel.  This 
indeed  is  commendable,  and  ought  to  be  the 

Erincipal  end  of  their  meeting;  out  had  you 
een  there  to  have  heard  them  relate  their 
methods  of  managing  a  cause,  their  manner 
of  drawing  out  their  bills,  and,  in  short, 
their  arguments  upon  the  several  ways 
of  abusing  their  clients,  with  the  applause 
that  is  given  to  him  who  has  done  it  most 
artfully,  you  would  before  now  have  given 
your  remarks  on  them.  They  are  so  con- 
scious that  their  discourses  ought  to  be 
kept  a  secret,  that  they  are  very  cautious  of 
admitting  anv  person  who  is  not  of  their 

f)rofession.    When  any  who  are  not  of  the 
aw  are  let  in,  the  person  who  introduces 
him  says  he  is  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and 
e  is  taken  in,  as  their  cant  is,  to  pay  costs, 
am  admitted  upon  the  recommendation  of 
one  of  their  principals,  as  a  very  honest 
good-natured  fellow,  that  will  never  be  in  a 
plot,  and  only  desires  to  drink  his  bottle  and 
smoke  his  pipe.    You  have  formerly  re- 
marked upon  several  sorts  of  clubs;  and  as 
the  tendency  of  this  is  only  to  increase  fraud 
and  deceit,  1  hope  you  will  please  to  take 
notice  of  it  I  am,  with  respect,  your  hum- 
ble servant,                              H.  R. ' 
T.   

—  ■  ^ 
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Fallit  cnim  vitiutn  tpecie  virtutis  ci  umbra. 

Juv.  Sot.  xiv.  109. 

Vice  oft  ii  hiil  in  Virtue's  fair  diaguiac. 
And  in  Iter  borroWd  form  escapes  inquiring  crea. 

Mr.  Lockk,  in  his  treatise  of  Human 
Understanding,  has  spent  two  chapters 
upon  the  abuse  of  words.  The  first  and  most 
palpable  abuse  of  words,  he  says  is  when 
they  are  used  without  clear  and  distinct 
ideas;  the  second,  when  we  arc  so  uncon- 
stant  and  unsteady  in  the  application  cf 
them,  that  we  sometimes  use  them  to  signify 
one  idea,  sometimes  another.  He  adds,  that 
the  result  of  our  contemplations  and  rcas<  n- 
ings,  while  we  have  no  precise  ideas  fixed 
to  our  words,  must  needs  be  very  confused 
and  absurd.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
more  especially  in  moral  discourses,  whew 
the  same  word  should  be-  constantly  used  in 
the  same  sense,  he  earnestly  recommends 
the  use  of  definitions.  •  A  definition,'  *ays 
HrMl'HKY  TRANSFER.' I  he,  'is  the  only  way  whereby  the  pre- 


ladies  and  gentlemen  are  so  much  to  seek 
for  proper  ways  of  passing  time,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  punchinello  for  knowing  what 
to  do  with  themselves.  Since  the  case  is  so, 
I  desire  only  you  would  entreat  our  people 
of  quality,  who  are  not  to  be  interrupted  in 
their  pleasure,  to  think  of  the  practice  of 
any  moral  duty,  that  they  would  at  least 
fine  for  their  sins,  and  give  something  to 
these  poor  children:  a  little  out  of  their 
luxury  and  superfluity  would  atone,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  wanton  use  of  the 
rest  of  their  fortunes.  It  would  not,  me- 
thinks,  be  amiss,  if  the  ladies  who  haunt 
the  cloisters  and  passages  of  the  play-house 
were  upon  every  offence  obliged  to  pay  to 
this  excellent  institution  of  schools  of  cha- 
rity. This  method  would  make  offenders 
themselves  do  service  to  the  public.  But  in 
the  mean  time  I  desire  you  would  publish 
this  voluntary  reparation  which  Mr.  Powell 
does  our  parish,  for  the  noise  he  has  made 
in  it  by  the  constant  rattling  of  coaches, 
drums,'  trumpets,  triumphs,  and  battles. 
The  destruction  of  Troy,  adorned  with 
Highland  dances,  are  to  make  up  the  en- 
tertainment of  all  who  are  so  well  disposed 
as  not  to  forbear  a  light  entertainment,  for 
no  other  reason  but  that  it  is  to  do  a  good 
action.  1  am,  sir,  vour  most  humAe  ser- 
vant, "RALPH  BEL^Y. 

1 1  am  credibly  informed,  that  all  the  in- 
sinuations which  a  certain  writer  made 
against  Mr.  Powell  at  the  Bath,  are  false 
and  groundless.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — employment, 
which  is  that  of  a  broker,  leading  me  often 
into  taverns  about  the  Exchange,  has  given 
me  occasion  to  observe  a  certain  enormity, 
which  I  shall  here  submit  to  your  animad- 
version. In  three  or  four  of  these  taverns,  I 
have  at  different  times,  taken  notice  *>f  a 
precise  set  of  people,  with  grave  counte- 
nances, short  wigs,  black  clothes,  or  dark 
camlet  trimmed  with  black,  and  mourning 
gloves  and  hat-bands,  who  meet  on  certain 
days  at  each  tavern  successively,  and  keep 
a  sort  of  moving  club.  Having  often  met 
with  their  faces,  and  observed  a  certain 
slinking  way  in  their  dropping  in  one  after 
another,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into 
their  characters,  beinjj  the  rather  moved  to 
it  by  their  agreeing  in  the  singularity  of 
their  dress;  and  I  find,  upon  due  examina- 
tion, they  are  a  knot  of  parish  clerks,  who 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  one  another,  and  per- 
haps settle  the  bills  of  mortality  over  their 
half-pints.  I  have  so  great  a  value  and 
veneration  for  any  who  have  but  even  an 
assenting  Amen  in  the  service  of  religion, 
that  I  am  afraid  lest  these  persons  should 
incur  some  scandal  by  this  practice;  and 
would  therefore  have  them,  without  rail- 
lery, advised  to  send  the  Florence  and  pul- 
lets home  to  their  own  houses,  and  not 
pretend  to  live  as  well  as  the  overseers  of 
the  poor.  I  am,  sir,  vour  most  humble 
servant, 
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cise  meaning  of  moral  words  can  be  known.  * 
He  therefore  accuses  those  of  great  negli- 
gence who  discourse  of  moral  things  with 
the  least  obscurity  in  the  terms  they  make 
use  of;  since,  upon  the  'forcmentioncd 
ground,  he  docs  not  scruple  to  say  that  he 
thinks  '  morality  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion as  well  as  the  mathematics. ' 

I  know  no  two  words  that  have  been  more 
abused  by  the  different  and  wrong  interpre- 
tations which  are  put  upon  them,  than  those 
two,  modesty  and  assurance.  To  say  such 
a  one  is  a  modest  man,  sometimes  indeed 
passes  for  a  good  character;  but  at  present 
is  very  often  used  to  signify  a  sheepish,  awk- 
ward fellow,  who  has  neither  good  breed- 
ing, politeness,  nor  any  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

A  gain,  a  man  of  assurance,  though  at  first 
it  only  denoted  a  person  of  a  free  and  open 
carriage,  is  now  verv  usually  applied  to  a 
profligate  wretch,  who  can  orcak  through 
all  the  rules  of  decency  and  morality  with- 
out a  blush. 

I  shall  endeavour  therefore  in  this  essay  to 
restore  these  words  to  their  true  meaning, 
to  prevent  the  idea  of  modesty  from  being 
confounded  with  that  of  shcepishncss,  ana 
to  hinder  impudence  from  passing  for  assur- 
ance. 

If  I  was  put  to  define  modesty,  I  would 
call  it  'the  reflection  of  an  ingenious  mind, 
either  when  a  man  has  committed  an  action 
for  which  he  censures  himself,  or  fancies 
that  he  is  exposed  to  the  censure  of  others. 1 

For  this  reason  a  man  truly  modest  is  as 
much  so  when  he  is  alone  as  in  company, 
and  as  subject  to  a  blush  in  his  closet  as 
when  the  eyes  of  multitudes  arc  upon  him. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
instance  of  modesty  with  which  I  am  sowed 
pleased  as  that  celebrated  /me  of  the  young 
prince,  whose  father  being  a  tributary  king 
to  the  Romans,  had  several  complaints  laid 
against  him  before  the  senate,  as  a  tyrant 
and  oppressor  of  his  subjects.  The  prince 
went  to  Rome  to  defend  his  father;  but 
coming  into  the  senate,  and  hearing  a  multi- 
tude of  crimes  proved  upon  him,  was  so  op- 
pressed when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak, 
that  he  w  is  unable  to  utter  a  word.  Thestory 
tells  us,  that  the  fathers  were  more  moved 
at  this  instance  of  modesty  and  ingenuity 
than  they  could  have  been  by  the  most  pa- 
thetic oration,  and,  in  short,  pardoned  the 
guilty  father,  for  this  early  promise  of  vir- 
tue in  the  son. 

I  take  '  assurance  to  be  the  faculty  of 
possessing  a  man's  self,  or  of  saying  and  do- 
ing indifferent  things  without  any  uneasiness 
or  emotion  in  the  mind.'  That  which  ge- 
nerally gives  a  man  assurance  is  a  moderate 
.knowledge  of  the  world,  but  above  all,  a 
mind  fixed  and  determined  in  itself  to  do 
nothing  against  the  rules  of  honour  and  de- 
cency. An  open  and  assured  behaviour  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  resolution. 
A  roan  thus  armed,  if  his  words  or  actions 
are  at  any  time  misrepresented,  retires 


within  himself,  and  from  a  consciousness  of 

his  own  integrity,  assumes  force  enough  to 
:  little  censures  of 


despise  the 
malice. 

Every  one  ought  to  cherish  and  encourage 
in  himself  the  modesty  and  assurance  I  have 
here  mentioned. 

A  man  without  assurance  is  liable  to  be 
made  uneasy  by  the  folly  or  ill-nature  of 
every  one  he  converses  with.  A  man  with- 
out modesty  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and 
virtue. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  prince 
above-mentioned  possessed  both  these  qua- 
lifications in  a  very  eminent  degree.  \\  ith- 
out  assurance  he  would  never  have  under- 
taken to  speak  before  the  most  august 
assembly  in  the  world:  without  modesty  he 
would  have  pleaded  the  cause  he  had  taken 
upon  him,  though  it  had  appeared  ever  so 
scandalous. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that 
modesty  and  assurance  are  both  amiable, 
and  may  very  well  meet  in  the  same  per- 
son. When  they  are  thus  mixed  and  blend- 
ed together,  they  compose  what  we  endea- 
vour to  express  when  we  say  'a  modest 
assurance;'  by  which  we  understand  the 
just  mean  between  bashfulness  and  impu- 
denceA 

I  shff  conclude  with  observing,  that  as  the 
same  tii  an  may  be  both  modest  and  assured, 
so  it  is  also  possible  for  the  same  to  be  both 
impudent  and  bashful. 

We  have  frequent  instances  of  this  odd 
kind  of  mixture  in  £K>ple  of  depraved 
minds,  and  mea^  education,  who,  though 
they  are  not  able  to  meet  a  man's  eyes,  or 
pronounce  a  sentence  without  confusion,  can 
voluntarily  commit  the  greatest  villanies  or 
most  indecent  actions. 

Such  a  person  seems  to  have  made  a  re* 
solution  to  do  ill  even  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  those  checks  and  re- 
straints his  temper  and  complexion  seem 
to  have  laid  in  his  way. 

Upon  the  whole  I  would  endeavour  to  es- 
tablish this  maxim,  that  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue is  the  most  proper  method  to  give  a  man 
a  becoming  assurance  in  his  words  and  ac- 
tions. Guilt  always  seeks  to  shelter  itself 
in  one  of  the  extremes,  and  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  both.  X. 


No.  374.]    Friday,  May  9, 1712. 
Nil  actum  reputani  si  quid 


Lucam,  Lib.  ii.  57. 

He  reckon'd  not  the  past,  while  might  remainM 
Great  to  be  done,  or  mifhty  to  be  gain  d.  Mmr*. 

There  is  a  fault,  which,  though  com- 
mon, wants  a  name.  It  is  the  very  contrary 
to  procrastination.  As  we  lose  the  present 
hour  by  delaying  from  day  to  day  to  exe- 
cute what  we  ought  to  do  immediately,  so 
most  of  us  take  occasion  to  sit  still  and  throw 
away  the  time  in  our  possession,  by  retro- 
spect on  what  is  passed,  imagining  we  have 
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already  acquitted  ourselves,  and  established 
our  characters  in  the  sight  of  mankind. 
But  when  we  thus  put  a  value  upon  our- 
selves for  what  we  have  already  done,  any 
farther  than  to  explain  ourselves  in  order  to 
assist  our  future  conduct,  that  will  give  us 
an  over-weening  opinion  of  our  merit,  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  present  industry.  The 
great  rule,  mcthinks,  should  be,  to  manage 
the  instant  in  which  we  stand,  with  forti- 
tude, equanimity  and  moderation,  according 
to  nun's  respective  circumstances.  If  our 
past  actions  reproach  us,  they  cannot  be 
atoned  for  by  our  own  severe  reflections  so 
effectually  as  by  a  contrary  behaviour.  If 
they  are  praise-worthy,  the  memory  of 
them  is  of  no  use  but  to  act  suitably  to  them. 
Thus  a  good  present  behaviour  is  an  im- 
plicit repentance  for  any  miscarriage  in 
what  is  past;  but  present  slackness  will  not 
make  up  for  past  activity.  Time  has  swal- 
lowed up  all  that  we  contemporaries  did 
yesterdav,  as  irrevocably  as  it  has  the  ac- 
tions of  the  antediluvians.  But  we  arc  again 
awake,  and  what  shall  we  do  to-day — to- 
day, which  passes  while  we  are  yet  speak- 

«g?  Shall  we  remember  the  folly  of  last 
ght,  or  resolve  upon  the  exercise  of  virtue 
to-morrow?  Last  night  is  certainlv  gone, 
and  to-morrow  may  never  arrive.  This  in- 
\  stant  make  use  of.  Can  vou  oblige  any  man 
of  honour  and  virtue?  l)o  it  immediately. 
Can  you  visit  a  sick  friend?  Will  it  revive 
him  to  see  you  enter,  and  suspend  your  own 
ease  and  pleasure  to  comfort  his  weakness, 
and  hear  the  impertinences  of  a  wretch  in 
pain?  Do  not  stay  to  take  coach,  but  be 
gone;  your  mistress  will  bring  sorrow,  and 
your  bottle  madness.  Go  to  neither.  Such 
virtues  and  diversions  as  these  arc  mention- 
ed because  they  occur  to  all  men.  But  every 
man  is  sufficiently  convinced  that  to  sus- 
pend the  use  of  the  present  moment,  and 
resolve  better  for  the  future  only,  is  an  un- 
pardonable folly.  What  I  attempted  to 
consider,  was  the  mischief  of  setting  such  a 
value  upon  what  is  past,  as  to  think  we  have 
done  enough.  Let  a  man  have  filled  all  the 
offices  of  life  with  the  highest  dignity  till 
yesterday,  and  begin  to  live  onlv  to  himself 
to-day,  he  must  expect  he  will,  in  the  ef- 
fects upon  his  reputation,  be  considered  as 
the  man  who  died  vestcrday.  The  man 
who  distinguishes  himself  from  the  rest, 
stands  in  a  press  of  people:  those  before 
him  intercept  his  progress;  and  those  be- 
hind him,  it  he  does  not  urge  on,  will  tread 
him  down.  Cxsar,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  thought  nothing  done  while  there 
was  left  any  thing  for  him  to  do,  went  on  in 
performing  the  greatest  exploits,  without 
assuming  to  himself  a  privilege  of  taking 
rest  upon  the  foundation  of  the  merit  of  his 
former  actions.  It  was  the  manner  of  that 
glorious  captain  to  write  down  w  hat  scenes 
he  had  passed  through,  but  it  was  rather  to 
keep  his  affairs  in  method,  and  capable  of  a 
clear  review,  in  case  they  should  be  ex- 
amined by  others,  than  that  he  built  a  re- 


nown upon  any  thing  that  was  past.  I  shall 

produce  two  fragments  of  his,  to  demon- 
strate that  it  was  his  rule  of  life  to  support 
himself  rather  by  what  he  should  perform, 
than  what  he  had  done  already.  In  the  ta- 
blet which  he  wore  about  him,  the  same 
vear  in  which  he  obtained  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  there  were  found  these  loose 
notes  of  his  own  conduct.  It  is  supposed  by 
the  circumstances  they  alluded  to,  that  they 
might  be  set  down  the  evening  of  the  same 
night 

'  My  part  is  now  but  begun,  and  my 
glory  must  be  sustained  by  the  use  I  make 
of  this  victory;  otherwise  my  loss  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  Pompcy.  Our  personal 
reputation  will  rise  or  fall  as  we  bear  our  re- 
spective fortunes.  All  my  private  enemies 
among  the  prisoners  shall  be  spared.  I  will 
forget  this,  in  order  to  obtain  such  another 
dav.  Trebutius  is  ashamed  to  see  me:  I 
will  go  to  his  tent,  and  be  reconciled  in 
private.  Give  all  the  men  of  honour,  who 
take  part  with  me,  the  terms  I  offered  be- 
fore the  battle.  Let  them  owe  this  to  their 
friends  who  have  been  long  in  my  interests. 
Power  is  weakened  bv  the  full  use  of  it, 
but  extended  by  moderation.  Galbinius 
is  proud,  and  will  be  sen  ile  in  his  present 
fortune:  let  him  wait  Send  for  Stertinius: 
he  is  modest,  and  his  virtue  is  worth  gain- 
ing. I  have  cooled  my  heart  with  reflec- 
tion, and  am  fit  to  rejoice  with  the  army 
to-morrow.  He  is  a  popular  general,  who 
can  expose  himself  like  a  private  man 
during  a  battle;  but  he  if  more  popular 
who  can  rejoice  but  like  a  private  man  after 
a  victory.' 

What  is  particularly  proper  for  the  ex- 
ample of  all  who  pretend  to  industry  in  the 

Eursuit  of  honour  and  virtue,  is,  that  this 
ero  was  more  than  ordinarily  solicitous 
about  his  reputation,  when  a  common  mind 
would  have  thought  itself  in  security,  and 
given  itself  a  loose  to  joy  and  triumph.  But 
though  this  is  a  very  great  instance  of  his 
temper,  I  must  confess  I  am  more  taken 
with  his  reflections  when  he  retired  to  his 
closet  in  some  disturbance  upon  the  repeat- 
ed  ill  omens  of  Calphurnia's  dream,  the 
night  before  his  death.  The  literal  trans- 
lation! of  that  fragment  shall  conclude  this 
paper. 

« Be  it  so,  then.  If  I  am  to  die  to-morrow, 
that  is  what  I  am  to  do  to-morrow.  It  will 
not  be  then,  because  I  am  willing  it  should 
be  then;  nor  shall  I  escape  it  because  I  am 
unwilling.  It  is  in  the  gods  when,  but  in 
myself  how,  I  shall  die.  If  CalphunuVs 
dreams  are  fumes  of  indigestion,  how  shall 
I  behold  the  dav  after  to-morrow?  If  they 
are  from  the  gods,  their  admonition  is  not  to 

Ercparc  me  to  escape  from  their  decree, 
ut  to  meet  it.  I  have  lived  to  a  fulness  of 
days  and  of  glory:  what  is  there  that  Cxsar 
has  not  done  with  as  much  honour  as 
ancient  heroes?  Cxsar  has  not  yet  died ! 
Cxsar  is  prepared  to  die.' 

T. 
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I  virtue,  which  atpresent  he  thought  fit  to 
keep  private.    The  innocent  creature,  W  ho 
never  suspected  his  intentions,  was  pleased 
with  his  person;  and,  having  observed  his 
growing  passion  for  her,  hoped  bv  so  ad- 
vantageous a  match  she  might  quickly  be 
in  a  capacity  of  supporting  her  impoverish- 
ed relations.    One  day,  as  he  called  to  see 
her,  he  found  her  in  tears  over  a  letter  she 
had  just  received  from  a  friend,  which  gave 
an  account  that  her  father  had  lately  been 
stripped  of  every  thing  by  an  execution. 
The  lover,  who  with  some' difficulty  found 
out  the  cause  of  her  grief,  took  this  occasion 
to  make  her  a  proposal.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  Amanda's  confusion  when  she  found 
his  pretensions  were  not  honourable.  She 
was  now  deserted  of  all  her  hopes,  and  had 
no  power  to  speak,  but,  rushing  from  him 
in  the  utmost  disturbance,  locked  herself 
up  in  her  chamber.    He  immediately  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  her  father  with  the 
following  letter: 
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Non  powdentcm  multa  vocnveris 
Reele  beatum  :  rrctius  ocriipat 
Nome n  beati,  qui  deorum 
Muneribua  sapienler  uti, 
Durainque  eallet  pauperiem  pati, 
Pejusque  letho  flagitium  timet. 

Jfrr.  Od.  ix.  Lib.  4.  45. 

We  barbarously  call  them  blest, 
Who  are  of  largest  tenement*  pnssest. 
While  swelling  coffer*  break  their  owner's  rest. 

More  truly  happy  those  who  can 

Govern  that  little  empire  man; 
Who  spend  their  treasure  freely,  as  'twas  giv'n 
Br  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  hoav'n  ; 
Who  in  a  fix'd  unalterable  state, 

Hinile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  Fate. 
Ami  scorn  alike  her  friendship  and  her  hate  ; 
Who  poison  less  than  falsehood  fear. 
Loth  to  purchase  life  to  dear.  Stepnry, 

I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
mention  a  noble  saying  of  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher, that  a  virtuous  person  struggling 
with  misfortunes,  and  rising  above  them, 
is  an  object  on  which  the  gods  themselves 
may  look  down  with  delight.  I  shall  there- 
fore set  before  my  reader  a  scene  of  this 
kind  of  distress  in  private  life,  for  the  specu- 
lation of  this  day. 

An  eminent  citizen,  who  had  lived  in 
good  fashion  and  credit,  was,  by  a  train  of 
accidents,  and  by  an  unavoidable  perplexity 
in  his  affairs,  reduced  to  a  low  condition. 
There  is  a  modesty  usually  attending  fault- 
less poverty,  which  made  him  rather 
choose  to  reduce  his  manner  of  living  to 
his  present  circumstances,  than  solicit  his 
friends  in  order  to  support  the  show  of  an 
estate  when  the  substance  was  gone.  His 
wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue, 
behaved  herself  on  this  occasion  with  un- 
common decency,  and  never  appeared  so 
amiable  in  his  eyes  as  now.  Instead  of  up- 
braiding him  with  the  ample  fortune  she 
had  brought,  or  the  many  great  offers  she 
had  refused  for  his  sake,  she  redoubled  all 
the  instances  of  her  affection,  while  her 
husband  was  continually  pouring  out  his 
heart  to  her  in  complaints  that  he  had  ruin- 
ed the  best  woman  in  the  world.  He  some- 
times came  home  at  a  time  when  she  did 
not  expect  him,  and  surprised  her  in  tears, 
which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal,  and  al- 
ways put  on  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  re- 
ceive him.  To  lessen  their  expense,  their 
eldest  daughter,  (whom  I  shall  call  Aman- 
da) was  sent  into  the  country,  to  the  house 
of  an  honest  farmer,  who  had  married  a 
servant  of  the  family.  This  young  woman 
was  apprehensive  of  the  ruin  which  was 
approaching,  and  had  privately  engaged  a 
friend  in  the  neighbourhood  to  give  her  an 
account  of  what  passed  from  time  to  time 
in  her  father's  affairs.  Amanda  was  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  when  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  who  often  "called  in  at 
the  farmer's  house  as  he  followed  his  coun- 
try sports,  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
her.  He  was  a  man  of  great  generosity, 
but  from  a  loose  education,  had  contracted 
a  hearty  aversion  to  marriage.  He  there- 
fore entertained  a  design  upon  Amanda's 


'  Sir, — I  have  heard  of  your  misfortunes, 
and  have  offered  your  daughter,  if  she  will 
live  with  me,  to  settle  on  her  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  to  lay  down  the  sunr 
for  which  you  are  now  distressed.  I  will 
be  so  ingenuous  as  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
intend  marriage;  but  if  you  are  wise,  you 
will  use  your  authority  with  her  not  to'  be 
too  nice,  when  she  has  an  opportunity  of  * 
saving  you  and  your  family,  and  of  making 
herself  happy.    I  am,  &c* 


This  letter  came  to  the  hands  of  Aman- 
da's mother.  She  opened  and  read  it  with 
great  surprise  and  concern.  She  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  explain  herself  to  the 
messenger,  but,  desiring  him  to  call  again 
the  next  morning,  she  wrote  to  her  daugh- 
ter as  follows: 

'Dearest  Child, — Your  father  and  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man who  pretends  love  to  you,  with  a  pro- 
posal that  insults  our  misfortunes,  and 
would  throw  us  to  a  lower  degree  of  misery 
than  any  thing  which  is  come  upon  us. 
How  could  this  barbarous  man  think  that 
the  tenderest  of  parents  would  be  tempted 
to  supply  their  wants  by  giving  up  the  best 
of  children  to  infamy  and  ruin?  It  is  a  mean 
and  cruel  artifice  to  make  this  proposal  at 
a  time  when  he  thinks  our  necessities  must 
compel  us  to  any  thing;  but  we  will  not  eat 
the  oread  of  shame;  and  therefore  we 
charge  thee  not  to  think  of  us,  but  to  avoid 
the  snare  which  is  laid  for  thy  virtue.  Be- 
ware of  pitying  us:  it  is  not  so  bad  as  you 
perhaps  have  been  told.  All  things  will 
yet  be  well,  and  I  shall  write  my  child  bet- 
ter news. 

'I  have  been  interrupted:  I  know  not 
how  I  was  moved  to  say  things  would  mend. 
As  I  was  going  on,  I  was  startled  by  me 
noise  of  one  that  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
hath  brought  us  an  unexpected  supplv  of  a 
debt  which  has  long  been  owing.    Oh!  I 
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will  now  tell  thee  all.  It  is  some  days  I  have 
lived  almost  without  support,  having  con- 
veyed what  little  money  1  could  raise  to 
your  poor  father.  Thou  wilt  weep  to  think 
where  he  is,  vet  be  assured  he  will  soon  be 
at  liberty.  That  cruel  letter  would  have 
broke  his  heart,  but  I  have  concealed  it 
from  him.  I  have  no  companion  at  present 
besides  little  Fanny,  who  stands  watching 
my  looks  as  I  write,  and  is  crying  for  her 
sister.  She  says  she  is  sure  you  are  not 
well,  having  discovered  that  my  present 
trouble  is  about  you.  But  do  not  think  I 
would  thus  repeat  ray  sorrows  to  grieve 
thee.  No;  it  is  to  entreat  thee  not  to  make 
them  insupportable,  by  adding  what  would 
be  worse  than  all.  Let  us  bear  cheerfully 
an  affliction  which  we  have  not  brought  on 
ourselves,  and  remember  there  is  a  power 
who  can  better  deliver  us  out  of  it  than  by 
the  loss  of  thv  innocence.  Heaven  preserve 
my  dear  child!  thy  affectionate  mother, 

«  .» 

The  messenger,  notwithstanding  he  pro- 
mised to  deliver  this  letter  to  Amanda, 
carried  it  first  to  his  master,  who  he  ima- 
gined would  be  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  it  into  her  hands  himself. 
His  master  was  impatient  to  know  the  suc- 
cess of  his  proposal,  and  therefore  broke 
open  the  letter  privately  to  see  the  contents. 
He  was  not  a  little  moved  at  so  true  a  pic- 
ture of  virtue  in  distress;  but  at  the  same 
time  was  infinitelv  surprised  to  find  his 
offers  rejected.  However,  he  resolved  not 
to  suppress  the  letter,  but  carefully  scaled 
it  up  again,  and  carried  it  to  Amanda.  All 
his  endeavours  to  see  her  were  in  vain  till 
she  was  assured  he  brought  a  letter  from 
her  mother.  He  would  not  part  with  it 
but  upon  condition  that  she  would  read  it 
without  leaving  the  room.  While  she  was 
perusing  it,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face 
with  the  deepest  attention.  Her  concern 
gave  a  new  softness  to  her  beauty,  and, 
when  she  burst  into  tears,  he  could  no 
longer  refrain  from  bearing  a  part  in  her 
sorrow,  and  telling  her,  that  ne  too  had 
read  the  letter,  and  was  resolved  to  make 
reparation  for  having  been  the  occasion  of 
it.  My  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see 
the  second  epistle  which  he  now  wrote  to 
Amanda's  mother. 

*  Madam, — I  am  full  of  shame,  and  will 
never  forgive  myself  if  I  have  not  your 

fiardon  for  what  I  lately  wrote.  It  was  far 
rom  my  intention  to  add  trouble  to  the  af- 
flicted; nor  could  any  thing  but  my  being  a 
stranger  to  you  have  betraved  me  into  a 
fault,  for  which,  if  I  live,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  you  amends,  as  a  son.  You  can- 
not be  unhappy  while  Amanda  is  your 
daughter;  nor  shall  be,  if  any  thing  can 
prevent  it  which  is  in  the  power  of,  ma- 
dam, your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

This  letter  he  sent  by  his  steward,  and  I 


soon  after  went  up  to  town  himself  to  com- 
plete the  generous  act  he  had  now  resolved 
on.  Bv  his  friendship  and  assistance  Aman- 
da's father  was  quickly  in  a  condition  of 
retrieving  his  perplexed  affairs.  To  con- 
clude, he  married  Amanda,  and  enjoyed  the 
double  satisfaction  of  having  restored  a  wor- 
thy family  to  their  former  prosperity,  and 
of  making  himself  happv  by  an  alliance  to 
their  virtues. 
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Pavone  ex  Pythagoreo.         Pen.  Sat.  vi.  11. 
From  the  Pythagorean  peacock. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  observed  that 
the  officer  you  some  time  ago  appointed,  as 
inspector  of  signs,  has  not  done  his  duty  so 
well  as  to  give  you  an  account  of  very  many 
strange  occurrences  in  the  public  streets, 
which  arc  worthy  of,  but  have  escaped, 
your  notice.  A  mong  all  the  oddnesses  w  nich 
I  have  ever  met  with,  that  which  I  am  now 
telling  you  gave  me  most  delight  You 
must  have  observed  that  all  the  criers  in 
the  street  attract  the  attention  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  seve- 
ral parts,  by  something  very  particular  in 
their  tone  itself,  in  the  dwelling  upon  a  note, 
or  else  making  themselves  wholly  unintel- 
ligible by  a  scream.  The  person  I  am  so 
delighted  with  has  nothing  to  sell,  but  very 
gravely  receives  the  bounty  of  the  people, 
for  no  other  merit  but  the  homage  they  pay 
to  his  manner  of  signifying  to  them  that  he 
wants  a  subsidy.  You  must  sure  have  heard 
speak  of  an  old  man  who  walks  about  the 
city,  and  that  part  of  the  suburbs  which 
lies  beyond  the  Tower,  performing  the 
office  of  a  day-watchman,  followed  by  a 
goose,  which  bears  the  bob  of  his  ditty, 
and  confirms  what  he  says  with  a  Quack, 
quack.  I  gave  little  heed  to  the  mention 
of  this  known  circumstance,  till,  being  the 
other  day  in  those  quarters,  I  passed  by  a 
decrepit  old  fellow  with  a  pole  in  his  hand, 
who  just  then  was  bawling  out,  'Half  an 
hour  after  one  o'clock!'  and  immediately 
a  dirty  goose  behind  made  her  response, 
'Quack,  quack.'  I  could  not  forbear  at- 
tending this  grave  procession  for  the  length 
of  half  a  street,  with  no  small  amazement 
to  find  the  whole  place  so  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  a  melancholy  mid-night  voice 
at  noon-day,  giving  them  the  hour,  and  ex- 
horting them  of  the  departure  of  time,  with 
a  bounce  at  their  doors.  While  I  was  full 
of  this  noveltv,  I  went  into  a  friend's  house, 
and  told  him  now  I  was  diverted  with  their 
whimsical  monitor  and  his  equipage.  My 
friend  gave  me  the  history ;  and  interrupted 
mv  commendation  of  the  man,  by  telling  me 
the  livelihood  of  these  two  animals  is  pur- 
chased rather  by  the  good  parts  of  the  goose 
than  of  the  leader;  for  it  seems  the  peripa- 
tetic who  walked  before  her  was  a  watch- 
man in  that  neighbourhood;  and  the  goose,  of 
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herself,  by  frequent  hearing  his  tone,  out 
of  her  natural  vigilance,  not  only  observed, 
but  answered  it  very  regularly  from  time  to 
time.  The  watchman  was  so  affected  with 
it,  that  he  bought  her,  and  has  taken  her  in 
partner,  only  alteringtheir  hours  ot  duty 
from  night  to  day.  The  towm  has  come 
into  it,  and  they  live  very  comfortably. 
This  is  the  matter  of  fact.  Now  I  desire 
you,  who  are  a  profound  philosopher,  to 
consider  this  alliance  of  instinct  and  rea- 
son. Your  speculation  may  turn  very  na- 
turally upon  the  force  the  superior  part  of 
mankind  may  have  upon  the  spirits  of  such 
as,  like  this  watchman,  may  be  very  near 
the  standard  of  eeese.  Ana  you  may  add 
to  this  practical  observation,  how  in  all 
ages  and  times,  the  world  has  been  carried 
away  by  odd  unaccountable  things,  which 
one  would  think  would  pass  upon  no  crea- 
ture which  had  reason;  and,  under  the 
symbol  of  this  goose  y  ou  may  enter  into  the 
manner  and  method  of  leading  creatures 
with  their  eyes  open  through  thick  and 
thin,  for  they  know  not  what,  they  know 
not  why. 

'  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your 
spectatnrial  wisdom,  by  sir,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant,    MICHAEL  GANDER.  • 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  for  several 
years  had  under  my  care  the  government 
and  education  of  young  ladies,  which  trust 
I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  with  due 
regard  to  their  several  capacities  and  for- 
tunes. I  have  left  nothing  undone  to  im- 
print in  every  one  of  them  an  humble, 
courteous  mind,  accompanied  with  a  grace- 
ful becoming  mien,  and  have  made  them 
pretty  much  acquainted  with  the  household 
part  of  family  affairs;  but  still  I  find  there 
is  something  very  much  wanting  in  the  air 
of  my  ladies,  different  from  what  I  have 
observed  in  those  who  are  esteemed  your 
fine-bred  women.  Now,  sir,  I  must  own  to 
you,  I  never  suffered  my  girls  to  learn  to 
dance;  but  since  I  have  read  your  discourse 
of  dancing,  where  you  have  described  the 
beauty  ana  spirit  there  is  in  regular  motion, 
I  own  myselt  your  convert,  and  resolve  for 
the  future  to  give  my  young  ladies  that  ac- 
complishment. But,  upon  imparting  my 
design  to  their  parents,!  have  been  made 
very  uneasy  for  some  time,  because  several 
of  them  have  declared,  that  if  I  did  not 
make  use  of  the  master  they  recommended, 
they  would  take  away  their  children.  There 
was  colonel  Jumper's  lady,  a  colonel  of  the 
train-bands,  that  has  a  great  interest  in  her 
parish,  she  re  com  m  ends  Mr.  Trottfor  the 
prettiest  master  in  town;  that  no  man 
teaches  a  jig  like  him;  that  she  has  seen 
him  rise  six  or  seven  capers  together  with 
the  greatest  ease  imaginable;  and  that  his 
scholars  twist  themselves  more  ways  than 
the  scholars  of  any  master  in  town:  besides, 
there  is  Madam  Prim,  an  alderman's  lady, 
recommends  a  master  of  their  own  name, 
but  she  declares  he  is  not  of  their  family ; 


yet  a  very  extraordinary  man  in  hit  way; 
for,  besides  a  very  soft  air  he  has  in  dancing, 
he  gives  them  a  particular  behaviour  at 
a  tea-table,  and  in  presenting  their  snuff- 
box; teaches  to  twirl,  slip,  or  flirt  a  fan, 
and  how  to  place  patches  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, either  for  fat  or  lean,  long  or  oval 
faces;  for  my  lady  says  there  is  more  in 
these  things  than  the  world  imagines.  But 
I  must  confess,  the  major  part  of  those  I 
am  concerned  with  leave  it  to  me.  I  desire, 
therefore,  according  to  the  enclosed  direc- 
tion, you  would  send  your  correspondent, 
who  has  writ  to  you  on  that  subject,  to  my 
house.  If  proper  application  this  way  can 
give  innocence  new  charms,  and  make  vir- 
tue legible  in  the  countenance,  I  shall  spare 
no  charge  to  make  my  scholars,  in  their 
very  features  and  limbs,  bear  witness  how 
careful  I  have  been  in  the  other  parts  of 
their  education.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant, 

*  RACHEL  WATCHFUL.' 
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Quidquiiqae  vitel,  nunquam  homini  rati* 
Cnutuin  Mt  in  liorai.       Hot.  Lab.  2.  Od.  xiii.  IX. 

What  oach  "^,d  fly- '»  "eWocn  known  ; 

Love  was  the  mother  of  poetry,  and  still 
produces,  among  the  most  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous, a  thousand  imaginary  distresses  and 
poetical  complaints.  It  makes  a  footman 
talk  like  Oroondates,  and  converts  a  brutal 
rustic  into  a  gentle  swain.  The  most  ordi- 
nary plebeian  or  mechanic  in  love,  bleeds 
and  pines  away  with  a  certain  elegance  and 
tenderness  of  sentiments  which  this  passion 
naturally  inspires. 

These  inward  languishing  of  a  mind  in- 
fected with  this  softness  have  given  birth  to 
a  phrase  which  is  made  use  of  by  all  the 
melting  tribe,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
— I  mean  that  of '  dying  for  love.' 

Romances,  which  owe  their  very  being  to 
this  passion,  are  full  of  these  metaphorical 
deaths.  Heroes  and  heroines,  knights, 
squires,  and  damsels,  are  all  of  them  in  a 
dving  condition.  There  is  the  same  kind 
of  mortality  in  our  modern  tragedies,  where 
every  one  gasps,  faints,  bleeds,  and  dies. 
Many  of  the  poets,  to  describe  the  execu- 
tion which  is  done  by  this  passion,  repre- 
sent the  fair-sex  as  basilisks,  that  destroy 
with  their  eyes;  but  I  think  Mr.  Cowley 
has,  with  great  justness  of  thought,  com- 
pared a  beautiful  woman  to  a  porcupine, 
that  sends  an  arrow  from  every  part. 

I  have  often  thought  that  there  is  no  way 
so  effectual  for  the  cure  of  this  general  in- 
firmity, as  a  man's  reflecting  upon  the  mo- 
tives that  produce  it.  When  the  passion 
proceeds  from  the  sense  of  any  virtue  or 
perfection  in  the  person  beloved,  I  would 
by  no  means  discourage  it;  but  if  a  man 
considers  that  all  his  heavy  complaints  of 
wounds  and  death  arise  from  some  Little 
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affectations  of  coquetry,  which  arc  im- 
proved into  charms  by  his  own  fond  ima- 
gination, the  very  laying  before  himself  the 
cause  of  his  distemper  may  be  sufficient  to 
effect  the  cure  of  it 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looked  over 
the  several  bundles  of  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  dying;  people,  and  composed 
out  of  them  the  following  bill  of  mortality, 
which  I  shall  lay  before  my  reader  without 
any  farther  preface,  as  hoping  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  him  in  discovering  those  several 

{ilaces  where  there  is  most  danger,  and  those 
atal  arts  which  are  made  use  of  to  destroy 
the  heedless  and  unwary. 

Lysander,  slain  at  a  puppet-show  on  the 
third  of  September. 

Thyrsis,  shot  from  a  casement  in  Picca- 
dilly. 

T.  S.  wounded  by  Zelinda's  scarlet  stock- 
as  she  was  stepping  out  of  a  coach. 
IN  Simple,  smitten  at  the  opera  by  the 
glance  of  an  eye  that  was  aimed  at  one  who 
stood  by  him. 
Tho.  Vainlove,  lost  his  life  at  a  ball. 
Tim.  Tattle,  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fan 
on  his  left  shoulder,  by  Coquetilla,  as  he 
was  talking  carelessly  with  her  in  a  bow- 
window. 

Sir  Simon  Softlv,  murdered  at  the  play- 
house in  Drury-lane  by  a  frown. 

Philander,  mortally'wounded  by  Clcora, 
as  she  was  adjusting  ner  tucker. 

Ralph  Gaplcy,  esq.  hit  by  a  random-shot 
at  the  ring. 

F.  R.  caught  his  death  upon  the  water, 
April  the  1st. 

W.  W.  killed  by  an  unknown  hand,  that 
was  playing  with  the  glove  off  upon  the  side 
of  the  front-box  in  Drury-lane. 

Sir  Christopher  Crazy,  bart.  hurt  by  the 
brush  of  a  whale-bone  petticoat. 

Svlvius,  shot  through  the  sticks  of  a  fan 
at  St.  James's  church. 

Damon,  struck  through  the  heart  by  a 
diamond  necklace. 

Thomas  Trustv,  Francis  Gooseqnill, 
William  Meanwell,  Edward  Callow,  esqrs. 
standing  in  a  row,  fell  all  four  at  the  same 
time,  by  an  ogle  of  the  widow  Trapland. 

Tom  Rattle,  chancing  to  tread  upon  a 
lady's  tail  as  he  came  out  of  the  play-house, 
she  turned  full  upon  him,  and  laid  him  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

Dick  Tastewell,  slain  by  a  blush  from  the 

aucen's  box  in  the  third  act  of  the  Trip  to 
\c  Jubilee. 

Samuel  Felt,  haberdasher,  wounded  in 
his  walks  to  Islington,  by  Mrs,  Susanna 
Cross-stitch,  as  she  was  clambering  over  a 
stile. 

R.  F.,  T.  W.,  S.  I.,  M.  P.  &c.  put  to 
death  in  the  last  birth-day  massacre. 

Roger  Blinko,  cut  off  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age  bv  a  white-wash. 

Musidorus,  slain  by  an  arrow  that  flew 
out  of  a  dimple  in  Belinda's  left  check. 

Ned  Courtly,  presenting  Flavia  with  her 
glove  (which  she  had  dropped  on  purpose) 

Vol.  II-  13 


she  received  It,  and  took  away  his  life  with 
a  courtesy. 

John  Gosselin,  having  received  a  slight 
hurt  from  a  pair  of  bine  eyes,  as  he  was 
making  his  escape,  was  despatched  by  a 
smile. 

Strephon;  killed  by  Clarindaasshe  looked 
down  into  the  pit 

Charles  Careless,  shot  flying  by  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  who  unexpectedly  popped  her  head 
upon  him  out  of  a  coach. 

Josiah  Wither,  aged  three  score  and 
three,  sent  to  his  long  home  by  Elizabeth 
Jetwell,  spinster. 

Jack  Freelove  murdered  by  Melissa  in 
her  hair. 

William  Wiseacre,  gent  drowned  in  a 
flood  of  tears  by  Moll  Common. 

John  Plcadwell,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, barrister  at  law,  assassinated  m  his 
chambers  the  6th  instant  by  Kitty  Sly,  who 
pretended  to  come  to  him  tor  his  advice. 
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Apjrrcdcre,  O  magnos !  aderit  jam  ternpus  honores. 

Kirg.  Ed.  iv.  48. 

Mature  in  years,  to  ready  honours  mow. — Dry  dm. 

I  will  make  no  apology  for  entertain- 
ing the  reader  with  the  following  poem, 
which  is  written  by  a  great  genius,  a  friend 
of  mine*  in  the  country,  who  is  not  asham- 
ed to  employ  his  wit  in  the  praise  of  his 
Maker. 


AH: 

A  SACRED  ECLOGUE. 

of  Isaiah  the 


Written  in  Imitation  of  Virgil,  PaiUo. 

Ya  nymphs  of  Solyma!  begin  the  i 
To  heav'nh  themes  sublimer  strains 
The  mossy  founiams,  and  the  sylvan  shade*. 
The  dreams  of  Pindus.  and  th'  Aonian  maids. 
Delight  no  more  — O  Thou  my  voice  inspire. 
Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  halluw'd  lips  with  fire ! 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun, 
A  virgin  shall  conceive,  a  virgin  bear  a  son  I 
Prom  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise,        fsa.  xi.  L 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fra;rance  fills  the  skies : 
Th'  <r  there  a  I  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move. 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  dove. 
Ye  heavens  I  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour,     xhr.  8 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower! 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid.   xx».  4 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  beat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fait ; 
Returning  justice  lift  aloft  her  scale:  ix.  7. 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  oliw  ivand  extend. 
And  white-rob'd  Innocence  from  heav'n  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  morn ! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born  ?   xxxv.  2. 
Hee  Nature  hastes  h"»earlie*t  wreaths  to  bring. 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  i 
Seo  "lofty  Ijehanon  his  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  i 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise. 
And  Carinel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies! 
Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers :      xi.  3,  4 
Prepare  the  way »  a  God,  a  God  appears ; 
A  God  •  a  Co  1 !  the  vocal  hills  reply. 
The  rock-  proclaim  th'  approaching  Deity. 
I«o  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies ! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountain* ;  and  ye  valleys  rise! 
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Wilh  heads  dVetin'd.  ye  cedars,  homage  pay; 
lie  mnooth.  ye  rucks;  yr  rapid  ftWls.  five  way  I 
Tbc  Saviour  tomn!  by  ancient  hards  foretold ! 
Hear  him.  ye  deaf :  and  all  yr  blind,  behold!  Ua.  xlii.  18 
He  from  thick  films  shall  piirre  Ihe  visual  ray,  inv.i.6. 
And  on  the  sightless  eye  hall  pour  the  day. 
Tin  He  th'  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear. 
And  hid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear; 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  hia  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe  : 
No  nigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear, 
From  every  face  lie  wipes  off  every  tear.  nr.  & 

In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 
And  hell  s  grim  tyrant  ferl  th  •  ternal  wound.     zl.  1 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pastures  nnd  the  purest  air, 
P.ipiores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs. 
By  day  o'erseea  them,  and  by  night  protects, 
The  tender  lamb  he  raises  in  his  arms. 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  hnsnm  warms; 
Mankind  shall  thus  his  guardian  care  engage, 
The  protnis'd  father  of  the  future  age.  ix.  A. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise,  U-  4. 

Nor  anient  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eves. 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  rover's  o'er, 
TIm  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 
Rut  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  brnd. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  Joyful  son         Ixv.  SI,  93. 

Shall  finish  what  the  sbortliv'd  sire  begun; 

Their  \incs  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 
And  the  Mine  hand  that  sow'd  shall  reap  the  Held. 

The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise    xxiv.  I.  7 

St«  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise, 

And  starts  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 

New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear; 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon  s  late  abodes, 

The  green  reed  tremble-*,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  oner  perplex'd  with  thorn,  zli.  19 

The  (pin-  fur  and  shapely  box  adorn  :  fac  Iv.  13. 

The  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  palms  succeed, 

And  od'rous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  grace  the  verdant  mead.  xl. 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead ;         [6,  7,  8. 

The  uteer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet. 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet: 

The  smiling  infant  kg  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  ba»ili*k  and  speckled  snake — 

Pleas'd  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey,  fplay 

And  wilh  their  forked  tongue,  anil  pointless  sting  shall 

Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise  I     la.  1. 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  1  Ix.  4. 

See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unburn 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 

IVmanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  I 

See  harb'rntu  nation-  at  thy  gate  attend,  Ix.  3. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  1 

See  thy  bright  altars  thrung'd  wilh  prostrate  kings. 

And  heap'rf  Mith  products  of  Satwan  springs  I       Ix.  6. 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow,  Ix. 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 

And  break  upon  thee  with  a  flood  of  day  I 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn,    lx.  19.  20. 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  born.  li.  •> 

But  lost,  dissolv'd  in  thy  superior  raya, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blase. 

O'erflow  thy  courts:  the  Light  Himself  thai!  shine 

Revcal'd.  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine! 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay.  II.  6,  k. 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ;  [Ivi.  10. 

Rut  fix'd  His  word.  His  saving  power  remains; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns 

T. 


No.  379.]    Thunday,  Afay  15,  1712. 

Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter. 

Fsrs.  8at.  i.  37. 


 Science  is  not  science  till  rcveal'd.— Dryie*. 

I  have  often  wondered  at  that  ill-natured 
position  which  has  l>ccn  sometimes  main- 
tained in  the  schools,  and  is  comprised 
in  an  old  Latin  verse,  namelv,  that  'A 
man's  knowledge  is  worth  nothing  if  he 


communicates  what  lie  knows  to  any  one 
besides.'  There  is  certainly  no  more  sen- 
sible pleasure  to  a  good-natured  man,  than 
if  he  can  by  any  means  gratify  or  inform 
the  mind  of  another.  I  might  add  that  this 
virtue  naturally  carries  its  own  reward 
along  with  it,  since  it  is  almost  impossible 
it  should  be  exercised  without  the  im- 
provement of  the  person  who  practises  it. 
The  reading  of  books  and  the  d.iily  occur- 
rences of  life,  arc  continually  furnishing  us 
with  natter  for  thought  and  reflection.  It 
is  extremely  natural  for  us  to  desire  to  see 
such  our  thoughts  put  in  the  dress  of 
words,  without  which,  indeed,  we  can 
scarce  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
them  ourselves.  When  they  are  thus 
clothed  in  expressions,  nothing  so  truly 
shows  us  whether  thev  arc  just  or  false, 
as  those  effects  which  they  produce  in  the 
minds  of  others. 

I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself,  that,  in  the 
course  of  these  my  speculations.  I  have  treat- 
ed of  several  subjects,  and  laid  down  many 
such  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  man's  life, 
which  my  readers  were  cither  wholly  igno- 
rant of  before,  or  which  at  least  those  few 
who  were  acquainted  with  them  looked 
upon  as  so  many  secrets  they  have  found 
out  for  the  conduct  of  themselves,  but  Wfjre 
resolved  never  to  have  made  public. 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
from  my  having  received  several  letters, 
wherein  I  am  censured  for  having  prosti- 
tuted learning  to  the  embraces  of  the  vul- 

Sr,  and  made  her,  as  one  of  my  corrcspon- 
nts  phrases  it,  a  common  strumpet.  1 
am  charged  by  another  with  la\ing  open 
the  arcana  or  secrets  of  prudence  to  the 
eyes  of  every  reader. 

The  narrow  spirit  which  appears  in  the 
letters  of  these  mv  correspondents,  is  the 
less  surprising,  as  it  has  shown  itself  in  all 
ages;  there  is  still  extant  an  epistle  written 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  to  his  tutor  Aris- 
totle, upon  that  philosopher's  public, 
some  part  of  his  writings;  in  which  the 
prince  complains  of  his  having  made  known 
to  all  the  world  those  secrets  in  learning 
which  he  had  before  communicated  to  him 
in  private  lectures;  concluding  that  he  had 
rather  excel  the  rest  of  mankind  in  know- 
ledge than  in  power. 

Louisa  dc  Padilla,  a  lady  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  countess  of  Aranda,  was  in  like 
manner  angrv  with  the  famous  G  rati  an, 
upon  his  publishing  his  treatise  t»f  the 
Discreto,  wherein  she  fancied  that  he  had 
aid  open  those  maxims  to  common  readers, 
which  ought  only  to  have  been  reserved  f«.  r 
the  knowledge  of  the  great. 

These  objections  are  thought  by  many 
of  so  much  weight,  that  they  often  defend 
the  above-mentioned  authors  by  affirming 
thev  have  affected  such  an  obscurit\  In 
their  style  and  manner  of  writing,  that, 
though  every  one  may  read  their  works, 
there  will  be  but  very  few  who  can  cotn- 
plt  ht/iid  their  meaning. 
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Persius,  the  Latin  satirist,  affected  ob- 
scurity for  another  reason;  with  which, 
however,  Mr.  Cowley  is  so  offended,  that, 
writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  4  You,'  says 
he,  '  tell  me  that  you  do  not  know  whether 
Persius  be  a  good  poet  or  no,  because  you 
cannot  understand  him;  for  which  very 
reason  I  affirm  that  he  is  not  so.' 

However,  this  art  of  writing  unintelligi- 
bly has  been  very  much  improved,  and  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  the  moderns,  who, 
observing  the  general  inclination  of  man- 
kind to  dive  into  a  secret,  and  the  reputa- 
tion many  have  acquired  by  concealing 
their  meaning  under  obscure  terms  ana 
phrases,  resolve,  that  they  may  be  still 
more  abstruse,  to  write  without  any  mean- 
ing at  all.  This  art,  as  it  is  at  present 
practised  by  many  eminent  authors,  con- 
sists in  throwing  so  many  words  at  a  ven- 
ture into  different  periods,  and  leaving  the 
curious  reader  to  find  the  meaning  of  them. 

The  Egyptians,  who  made  use  of  hiero- 
glyphics to  signify  several  things,  express- 
ed a  man  who  confined  his  knowledge  and 
discoveries  altogether  within  himself  bv 
the  figure  of  a  dark  lantern  closed  on  all 
sides;  which,  though  it  was  illuminated 
witliin,  afforded  no  manner  of  light  or  ad- 
vantage to  such  as  stood  by  it  For  my  own 
part,  as  I  shall  from  time  to  time  commu- 
nicate to  the  public  whatever  discoveries  I 
happen  to  make,  I  should  much  rather  be 
compared  to  an  ordinary  lamp,  which  con- 
sumes and  wastes  itself  for  the  benefit  of 
every  passenger. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  story 
of  Rosicrusius's  sepulchre.  I  suppose  t 
need  not  inform  mv  readers  that  this  man 
was  the  author  of  the  Rosicrusian  sect,  and 
that  his  disciples  still  pretend  to  new  dis- 
coveries, which  they  are  never  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  rest  of 'mankind.* 

'  A  certain  person  having  occasion  to  dig 
somewhat  deep  in  the  ground,  where  this 
philosopher  lay  interred,  met  with  a  small 
door,  having  a  wall  on  each  side  of  it  His 
curiosity,  and  the  hopes  of  finding  some 
hidden  treasure,  soon  prompted  him  to 
force  open  the  door.  He  was  immediately 
surprised  by  a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  and 
discovered  a  very  fair  vault  At  the  upper 
end  of  it  was  a  statue  of  a  man  in  armour, 
sitting  by  a  table,  and  leaning  on  his  left 
arm.  He  held  a  truncheon  in  his  right 
hand,  and  had  a  lamp  burning  before  him. 
The  man  had  no  sooner  set  one  foot  within 
the  vault,  than  the  statue  erected  itself 
fnun  its  leaning  posture,  stood  bolt  upright, 
and,  upon  the  fellow's  advancing  another 
step,  lifted  up  the  truncheon  in  his  right 
hand.  The  man  still  ventured  a  third  step, 
when  the  statue,  with  a  furious  blow,  broke 
the  lamp  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  left 
his  guest  in  a  sudden  darkness. 

•  Upon  the  report  of  this  adventure,  the 


*  See  Cnmte  da  Gitalin,  par  P  Abbe  V»llar§.  Warbur- 
ton'i  Pope,  vol.i.  p  109,  ]2mo. 
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rountry  people  soon  came  with  lights  to 
the  sepulchre,  and  discovered  that  the  sta- 
tue, which  was  made  of  brass,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  clock-work;  that  tin- 
floor  of  the  vault  was  all  loose,  and  under- 
laid with  several  springs,  which  upon  any 
man's  entering,  naturally  produced  that 
which  had  happened.' 

Rosicrusius,  say  his  disciples,  made  use 
of  this  method  to  show  the  world  that  he 
had  reinvented  the  ever-burning  lamps  of 
the  ancients,  though  he  was  resolved  no 
one  should  reap  any  advantage  from  the 
discover)'.  X. 


No.  380.]    Friday,  May  16,  1712. 

Rivalem  paiirntnr  babe  

Ovid.  Art  Am.  W.  538. 

With  patience  bear  a  rival  in  thy  love. 

'  Thursday,  May  8,  1712. 
*Sir, — The  character  you  nave  in  the 
world  of  being  the  ladies'  philosopher,  and 
the  pretty  advice  I  have  seen  you  give  to 
others  in  your  papers,  make  me  address 
myself  to  you  in  this  abrupt  manner,  and 
to  desire  your  opinion  of  what  in  this  age  a 
woman  may  call  a  lover.  I  have  lately  had 
a  gentleman  that  I  thought  made  preten- 
sions to  me,  insomuch  that  most  of  my 
friends  took  notice  of  it,  and  thought  wc 
were  really  married.  I  did  not  take  much 
pains  to  undeceive  them,  and  especially  a 
young  gentlewoman  of  my  particular  ac- 
ijiiaintance,  who  was  then  in  the  country. 
She  coming  to  town,  and  seeing  our  inti- 
macy so  great,  she  gave  herself  the  liberty 
of  taking  me  to  task  concerning  it.  I  inge- 
nuously told  her  wc  were  not  married,  but 
I  did  not  know  what  might  be  the  event 
She  soon  got  acquainted  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  was  pleased  to  take  upon  her  to 
examine  him  about  it  Now,  whether  a 
new  face  had  made  a  greater  conquest  than 
the  old  I  will  leave  you  to  judge.  I  am  in- 
formed that  he  utterly  denied  all  preten- 
tions to  courtship,  hut  withal  professed  a 
sincere  friendship  for  me;  but,  whether 
marriages  arc  proposed  by  way  of  friend- 
ship or  not,  is  what  I  desire  to  know,  and 
what  I  may  really  call  a  lover  ?  There  are 
so  many  who  talk  in  a  language  fit  only  for 
that  character,  and  yet  guard  themselves 
against  speaking  in  direct  terms  to  the 
point,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween courtship  and  conversation.  I  hope 
you  will  do  me  justice  both  upon  my  lover 
and  my  friend,  if  they  provoke  me  rather. 
In  the  mean  time  I  carrv  it  with  so  equal  a 
behaviour,  that  the  nymph  and  the  swain 
too  are  mightily  at  a  loss:  each  believes  I, 
who  know  them  both  well,  think  myself 
revenged  in  their  love  to  one  another, 
which  creates  an  irreconcilable  jealousy. 
If  all  comes  right  again,  you  shall  near  fur- 
ther from,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

•MYRTILLAV 
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♦April  28,  1713. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — Your  observations  on 
persons  that  have  behaved  themselves  ir- 
reverently at  church,  I  doubt  not  have  had 
a  good  effect  on  some  that  have  read  them ; 
but  there  is  another  fault  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  your  notice;  I  mean  of  such  per- 
sons as  are  there  verv  zealous  and  punctual 
to  perform  an  ejaculation  that  is  only  pre- 
paratory to  the  service  of  the  church,  and 
vet  neglect  to  join  in  the  service  itself. 
There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  a  friend  of 
Will  Honeycomb's,  who  sits  opposite  to 
me.   He  seldom  comes  in  till  the  prayers 
are  about  half  over:  and  when  he  has  en- 
tered his  seat,  (instead  of  joining  with  the 
congregation,)  he  devoutly  holds  his  hat 
before  nis  face  for  three  or  four  moments, 
then  bows  to  all  his  acquaintance,  sits  down, 
takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  (if  it  be  the  evening 
service,  perhaps  takes  a  nap,)  and  spends 
the  remaining  time  in  surveying  the  con- 
gregation.   Now,  sir,  what  I  would  desire 
is,  that  you  would  animadvert  a  little  on 
this  gentleman's  practice.  In  my  opinion, 
this  gentleman's  devotion,  cap  in  hand,  is 
only  a  compliance  to  the  custom  of  the 
place,  and  goes  no  farther  than  a  little  ec- 
clesiastical good-breeding.   If  you  will  not 
pretend  to  tell  us  the  motives  that  bring 
such  trifles  to  solemn  assemblies,  yet  let 
me  desire  that  you  will  give  this  letter  a 

Slace  m  your  paper,  and  I  shall  remain, 
r,  your  obliged  humble  servant,       J.  S.' 

•May  the  5th. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — The  conversation 
at  a  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  last 
night,  falling  upon  vanity  and  the  desire  of 
being  admired,  put  me  in  mind  of  relating 
how  agreeably  I  was  entertained  at  my 
own  door  last  Thursday,  by  a  clean  fresh- 
coloured  girl,  under  the  most  elegant  and 
the  best  furnished  milk-pail  I  had  ever  ob- 
served. I  was  glad  of  such  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  behaviour  of  a  coquette  in  low 
life,  and  how  she  received  the  extraordi- 
nary notice  that  was  taken  of  her;  which  I 
found  had  affected  every  muscle  of  her 
face,  ki  the  same  manner  as  it  does  the  fea- 
tures of  a  first-rate  toast  at  a  play  or  in  an 
assembly.  This  hint  of  mine  made  the  dis- 
course turn  upon  the  sense  of  pleasure; 
which  ended  in  a  general  resolution,  that 
the  milk-maid  enjoys  her  vanity  as  exqui- 
sitely as  the  woman  of  quality.    I  think  it 
Would  not  be  an  improper  subject  for  you 
to  examine  this  frailty,  and  trace  it  to  all 
conditions  of  life;  which  is  recommended 
to  you  as  an  occasion  of  obliging  many  of 
▼our  readers,  among  the  rest,  your  most 
humble  servant,  T.  B.' 


him  a  courtesy,  and  went  my  way.  He 

followed  me,  and,  finding  I  was  going  about 
my  business,  he  came  up  with  roe,  and  told 
me  plainly  that  he  gave  me  the  guinea  with 
no  other  intent  but  to  purchase  mv  person 
for  an  hour.  "  Did  you  so,  sir?rt  says  1 ; 
"you  gave  it  me  then  to  make  me  wicked;  I 
will  keep  it  to  m.ike  me  honest;  however, 
not  to  be  in  the  least  ungrateful,  I  promise 
you  I  will  lay  it  out  in  a  couple  of  rings,  and 
wear  them  for  your  sake.  *  I  am  so  just 
sir,  besides,  as  to  give  every  body  that  asks 
how  I  came  by  my  rings,  tliis  account  of 
my  benefactor;  but  to  save  me  the  trouble 
of  telling  my  tale  over  and  over  again,  I 
humbly  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  tell  it  once 
for  all,  and  you  will  extremely  oblige  your 
humble  servant, 

*  BETTY  LEMON.' 

'St.  Bride's,  May  15,  1712. 

'Sir,— -Tis  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
me,  and  I  dare  say  will  be  no  less  satisfac- 
tory to  you,  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
informing  you,  that  the  gentlemen  and 
others  of  the  parish  of  St  Bride's,  have 
raised  a  charity-school  of  fifty  girls,  as  be- 
fore of  fifty  boys.  You  were  so  kind  to  re- 
commend the  boys  to  the  charitable  world; 
and  the  other  sex  hope  you  will  do  them, 
the  same  favour  in  Friday's  Spectator  for 
Sunday  next,  when  they  are  to  appear  with 
their  humble  airs  at  the  parish  church  of 
Saint  Bride's.  Sir,  the  mention  of  this  may 
possibly  be  serviceable  to  the  children;  and 
sure  no  one  will  omit  a  good  action  attended 
with  no  expense.  I  am,  sir,  your  very' 
humble  servant, 

T.  'THE  SEXTON.* 


No.  381.]    Saturday,  May  17,  17 

Equant  memento  rrbu*  in  arduia 
Servare  men  tern,  non  serin  in  bonis 

Ab  insolenti  tempcratam 
LaHitia,  tnoriture  Deli.     Jhr.  Od.  3.  L  S.  v.  1. 

Be  calm,  my  Deliua.  and  serene. 
However  fortune  change  the  wane 
In  thy  moat  dejected  state. 
Sink  not  underneath  the  weight; 
Nor  yet,  when  happy  daya  begin. 
And  the  Ail]  tide  comes  rolling  in 
Let  a  tierce,  unruly  Joy, 
The  settled  quiet  of  thy  mind  destroy. 


'  May  12,  1712. 
'  Sir, — Coming  last  week  into  a  coffee- 
house, not  far  from  the  Exchange,  with 
xny  basket  under  my  arm,  a  Jew,  of  consi- 
derable note,  as  I  am  informed,  takes  half 
a  dozen  oranges  of  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  slides  a  guinea  into  my  hand;  I  made 


I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to 
mirth.  The  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the 
former  as  a  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is 
short  and  transient,  cheerfulness  fixed  and 
permanent  Those  are  often  raised  into 
the  greatest  transports  of  mirth,  who  arc 
subject  to  the  greatest  depressions  of  me- 
lancholy. On  the  contrary,  cheerfulness 
though  it  does  not  give  the  mind  such  an 
exquisite  gladness,  prevents  us  from  falling 
into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a 
gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment; 
cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  day-light 
in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and 
perpetual  serenity. 


Ay. 
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Men  of  austere  principles  look  upon 
mirth  as  too  wanton  and  dissolute  for  a 
state  of  probation,  and  as  filled  with  a  cer- 
tain triumph  and  insolence  of  heart  that  is 
inconsistent  with  a  life  which  is  every  mo- 
ment obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dangers. 
Writers  of  this  complexion  have  observed, 
that  the  Sacred  Person  who  was  the  great 
pattern  of  perfection,  was  never  seen  to 
laugh. 

Cheerfulness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any 
of  these  exceptions;  it  is  of  a  serious  and 
composed  nature;  it  does  not  throw  the 
mimi  into  a  condition  improper  for  the  pre- 
sent state  of  humanity,  and  is  very  conspi- 
cuous in  the  characters  of  those  who  are 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  philosophers 
among  the  heathens,  as  well  as  among  those 
who  have  been  deservedly  esteemed  as 
saints  and  holy  men  among  Christians. 

K  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three 
lights,  with  regard  to  ourselves,  to  those 
we  converse  with,  and  to  the  great  Author 
of  our  being,  it  will  not  a  little  recommend 
itself  on  each  of  these  accounts.  The  man 
who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame  of 
mind,  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts,  but 
a  perfect  master  of  all  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  his  soul.  His  imagination  is  always 
clear,  and  his  judgment  undisturbed;  his 
temper  is  even  and  unruffled,  whether  in 
action  or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with  relish 
to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided 
for  him,  tastes  all  the  pleasures  of  the  crea- 
tion, which  are  poured  about  him,  and  does 
not  feel  the  full  weight  of  those  accidental 
evils  which  may  befall  him. 

If  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  per- 
sons whom  he  converses  with,  it  naturally 
produces  love  and  good-will  towards  him. 
A  cheerful  mind  is  not  only  disposed  to  be 
affable  and  obliging;  but  raises  the  same 
good-humour  in  those  who  come  within  its 
influence.  A  man  finds  himself  pleased,  he 
does  not  know  why,  with  the  cheerfulness 
of  his  companion.  It  is  like  a  sudden  sun- 
shine that  awakens  a  secret  delight  in  the 
mind,  without  her  attending  to  it  The 
heart  rejoices  of  its  own  accord,  and  natu- 
rally flows  out  into  friendship  and  benevo- 
lence towards  the  person  who  has  so  kindly 
an  effect  upon  it 

When  Iconsider  this  cheerful  state  of 
mind  in  its  third  relation,  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  it  as  a  constant  habitual  gratitude 
to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  An  in- 
ward cheerfulness  is  an  implicit  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all  its 
dispensations.  It  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence 
in  the  state  wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a 
secret  approbation  of  the  divine  will  in  his 
conduct  towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  reasonably  deprive  us  of  this 
cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  sense  of  guilt  A  man  who  lives  in  a 
state  of  vice  and  impenitence  can  have  no 
title  to  that  evenness  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and 


the  natural  effect  of  virtue  and  Innocence. 
Cheerfulness  in  an  ill  man  deserves  a  harder 
name  than  language  can  furnish  us  with, 
and  is  many  degrees  beyond  what  we  com- 
monly call  folly  or  madness. 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  consequently  of  a 
future  state,  under  whatsoever  titles  it  shel- 
ters itself,  may  likewise  very  reasonably 
deprive  a  man  of  this  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
per. There  is  something  so  particularly 
gloomy  and  offensive  to  human  nature  in 
the  prospect  of  non-existence,  that  I  cm  not 
but  wonder,  with  many  excellent  writers, 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  outlive 
the  expectation  of  it.  For  my  own  pait,  I 
think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  t«  be 
doubted,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  trutl  we 
are  sure  of;  and  such  a  truth  as  we  n«rct 
with  in  every  object,  in  every  occurred  tee, 
and  in  every  thought.  If  we  look  intc  the 
characters  of  this  tribe  of  infidels,  we  g  tie- 
rally  find  thev  are  made  up  of  pride,  sp'een, 
and  cavil.  It  is  indeed  no  wonder,  that 
men  who  are  uneasy  to  themselves  sh  nild 
be  so  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  how  is  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  otherwise  than 
uneasy  in  himself,  who  is  in  danger  every 
moment  of  losing  his  entire  existence,  and 
dropping  into  nothing? 

The  vicious  man  and  atheist  have  there- 
fore no  pretence  to  cheerfulness,  and  would 
act  very  unreasonably  shculd  they  endea- 
vour after  it.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  live  in  good  humour,  and  enjoy  his  pre- 
sent existence,  who  is  apprehensive  cither 
of  torment  or  of  annihilation;  of  being  mise- 
rable, or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great 
principles,  which  are  destructive  of  cheer- 
fulness, in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in 
right  reason,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other 
that  ought  to  banish  this  happy  temper 
from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  sickness, 
shame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age, 
nay,  death  itself,  considering  the  shortness 
of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we 
may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deserve  the 
name  of  evils.  A  good  mind  may  bear  up 
under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence, 
and  with  cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  tossing 
of  a  tempest  does  not  discompose  him,  which 
he  is  sure  will  bring  him  to  a  joyful  harbour. 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavours  to 
live  according  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and 
right  reason  has  two  perpetual  sources  of 
cheerfulness,  in  the  consideration  of  his 
own  nature,  and  of  that  Being  on  whom  he 
has  a  dependancc.  If  he  looks  into  himself, 
he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  existence 
which  is  so  lately  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
which,  after  millions  of  ages,  will  he  still 
new,  and  still  in  its  beginning.  How  many 
self-congratulations  naturally  rise  in  the 
mind,  when  it  reflects  on  this  its  entrance 
into  eternity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of  those 
improvable  faculties  which  in  a  few  years, 
and  even  at  its  first  setting  out,  have 
made  so  considerable  a  progress,  and  which 
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will  still  be  receiving  an  increase  of  per- 
fection, and  consequently  an  increase  of 
happiness!  The  consciousness  of  such  a 
being  spreads  a  perpetual  diffusion  of  joy 
through  the  soul  of  a  virtuous  man,  and 
makes  him  look  upon  himself  every  mo- 
ment as  more  happy  than  he  knows  now  to 
conceive. 

The  second  source  of  cheerfulness,  to  a 
good  mind,  is  the  consideration  of  that 
Be!M  on  whom  we  have  our  dependence, 
and  in  whom,  though  we  behold  him  as  yet 
but  in  the  first  faint  discoveries  of  his  per- 
fections, we  sec  every  thing  that  we  can 
imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable.  We 
find  ourselves  every  where  upheld  by  his 
goodness,  and  surrounded  with  an  immen- 
sity of  love  and  mercy.    In  short,  we  de- 

JK*nd  upon  a  Being,  whose  power  qualifies 
lim  to  make  us  happy  by  an  infinity  of 
tnt-Hiis,  wW< .n«-  goodness  and  truth  engage 
him  to  make  those  happy  who  desire  it  of 
him,  and  whose  unchangeableness  will  se- 
cure us  in  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such  considerations,  which  every  one 
should  perpetually  cherish  in  his  thoughts, 
will  banish  from  us  all  that  secret  heavi- 
ness of  heart  which  unthinking  men  are 
subject  to  when  they  lie  under  no  real 
affliction:  all  that  anguish  which  we  may 
feel  from  anv  evil  that  actually  oppresses 
hs,  to  which  I  may  likewise  add  those  little 
cracklings  of  mirtn  and  folly  that  are  apter 
to  betray  virtue  than  support  it;  and  esta- 
blish m  us  such  an  even  and  cheerful  tem- 
per, as  makes  us  pleasing  to  ourselves,  to 
those  with  whom  we  converse,  and  to  Him 
whom  we  were  made  to  please.  L. 


No.  382.]    Monday  t  May  19,  1712. 

Habct  eonfttentem  reutn.  Tvl! 
The  accused  confenei  hit  mill. 

I  ought  not  to  have  neglected  a  request 
of  one  of  mv  correspondents  so  long  as  I 
have;  but  I  dare  say  I  have  given  him  time 
to  add  practice  to  profession.  He  sent  me 
some  time  ago  a  bottle  or  two  of  excellent 
wine,  to  drink  the  health  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  by  the  penny-post  advertised  him 
of  an  egregious  error  in  his  conduct.  My 
correspondent  received  the  obligation  from 
an  unknown  hand  with  the  candour  which 
is  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind;  and  pro- 
mises a  contrary  behaviour  in  that  point  for 
the  future.  He  will  offend  his  monitor  with 
no  more  errors  of  that  kind,  but  thanks 
him  for  his  benevolence.  This  frank  car- 
riage makes  me  reflect  upon  the  amiable 
atonement  a  man  makes  in  an  ingenuous 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault  All  such  mis- 
carriages as  flow  from  inadvertency  are 
more  than  repaid  by  it;  for  reason,  though 
not  concerned  in  the  injury,  employs  all  its 
force  in  the  atonement.  He  that  says,  he 
did  not  design  to  disoblige  you  in  such  an 
action,  does  as  much  as  if  he  should  tell 


you,  that  though  the  circumstance  which 
displeased  was  never  in  his  thoughts,  he 
has  that  respect  for  you,  that  he  is  unsatis- 
fied till  it  is  wholly  out  of  yours.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  when  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  offence  is  made  out  of  poorness 
of  spirit,  and  not  conviction  of  heart,  the 
circumstance  is  quite  different.  But  in  the 
case  of  my  correspondent,  where  both  the 
notice  is  taken,  and  the  return  made  in 
private,  the  affair  begins  and  ends  with  the 
highest  grace  on  each  side.  To  make  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault  in  the  highest 
manner  graceful,  it  is  lucky  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offender  place  him  above 
any  ill  consequences  from  the  resentment 
of  the  person  offended.  A  dauphin  of 
France,  upon  a  review  of  the  army,  and  a 
command  of  the  king  to  alter  the  posture 
of  it  by  a  march  of  one  of  the  wings,  gave 
an  improper  order  to  an  officer  at  the  head 
of  a  brigade,  who  told  his  highness,  he  pre- 
sumed he  had  not  received  the  last  orders, 
which  were  to  move  a  contrary  way.  The 
prince,  instead  of  taking  the  admonition, 
which  was  delivered  in  a  manner  that  ac- 
counted for  his  error  with  safety  to  his  un- 
derstanding, shaked  a  cane  at  the  officer, 
and,  with  the  return  of  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, persisted  in  his  own  orders.  The 
whole  matter  came  necessarily  before  the 
king,  who  commanded  his  son,  on  foot,  to 
lay  his  right  hand  on  the  gentleman's  stir- 
rup as  he  sat  on  horseback  in  sight  of  the 
whole  army,  and  ask  his  pardon.  When  the 
prince  touched  his  stirrup,  and  was  going 
to  speak,  the  officer  with  an  incredible 
agility,  threw  himself  on  the  eaftu 
kissed  his  feet. 

The  body  is  very  little  concerned  in  the 
pleasure  or  sufferings  of  souls  truly  great; 
and  the  reparation,  when  an  honour  was 
designed  this  soldier,  appeared  as  much 
too  great  to  be  borne  by  his  gratitude, 
as  the  injury  was  intolerable  to  his  resent- 
ment 

When  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  these 
extraordinary  occurrences  into  common 
life,  we  see  an  ingenuous  kind  of  behaviour 
not  only  make  up  for  faults  committed,  bat 
in  a  manner  expiate  them  in  the  very  com- 
mission. Thus  many  things  wherein  a  man 
has  pressed  too  far,  he  implicitly  excuses, 
by  owning,  '  This  is  a  trespass:  you'll 
anion  my  confidence;  I  am  sensible  1 
ave  no  pretensions  to  this  favour;'  and  the 
like.  But  commend  me  to  those  gay  fellows 
about  town  who  are  directly  impudent,  and 
make  up  for  it  no  otherwise  than  by  calling 
themselves  such  and  exulting  in  it  But  this 
sort  of  carriage,  which  prompts  a  man 
against  rules  to  urge  what  he  has  a  mind 
to,  is  pardonable  only  when  you  sue  fbi 
another.  When  you  are  confident  in  pre- 
ference of  yourself  to  others  of  equal  merit, 
every  man  that  loves  virtue  ana  modesty 
ought,  in  defence  of  those  qualities,  to  op- 
pose you.  But,  without  considering  the 
molality  of  the  thing,  let  us  at  this  time  be- 
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hold  any  natur.il  consequence  of  candour 
when  we  speak  of  oursefves. 

The  Spectator  writes  often  in  an  elegant, 
often  in  an  argumentative,  and  often  in  a 
sublime  style,  with  equal  success;  but  how 
would  it  hurt  the  reputed  author  of  that 
paper  to  own,  that  of  the  most  beautiful 

f)ieces  under  his  title  he  is  barely  the  pub- 
isher?  There  is  nothing  but  what  a  man 
really  performs  can  be  an  honour  to  him; 
what  he  takes  more  than  he  ought  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  he  loses  in  the  conviction 
of  his  own  heart;  and  a  man  must  lose  his 
consciousness,  that  is,  his  very  self,  before 
he  can  rejoice  in  any  falsehood  without  in- 
ward mortification. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  very  criminal  at  the 
bar,  when  his  counsel  and  friends  have 
done  all  that  they  could  for  him  in  vain, 
prevail  on  the  whole  assembly  to  pity  him, 
and  his  judge  to  recommend  his  case  to  the 
mercy  of  the  throne,  without  offering  any 
thing  new  in  his  defence,  but  that  he  whom 
before  we  wished  convicted.becamc  so  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  and  took  upon  himself  all 
the  shame  and  sorrow  we  were  just  before 
preparing  for  hiho?  The  great  opposition 
to  this  kind  of  candour  arises  from  the  un- 
just idea  people  ordinarily  have  of  what 
we  call  a  high  spirit.  It  is  far  from  great- 
ness of  spirit  to  persist  in  the  wrong  in  any 
thing;  nor  is  it  a  diminution  of  greatness  of 
spirit  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Perfec- 
tion is  not  the  attribute  of  man,  therefore 
he  is  not  degraded  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  an  imperfection;  but  it  is  the  work  of 
little  minds  to  imitate  the  fortitude  of  great 
its  on  worthy  occasions,  by  obstinacy  in 
the  wrong.  This  obstinacy  prevails  so  far 
upon  them,  that  thev  make  it  extend  to  the 
defence  of  faults  in  their  very  servants. 


thinking  on  a  subject  for  my  next  Spectator, 
I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounces  at 
my  landlady's  door,  and  upon  the  opening 
of'it,  a  loud  cheerful  voice  inquiring  whe- 
ther the  philosopher  was  at  home.  The 
child  who  went  to  the  door  answered  very 
innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge  there. 
I  immediately  recollected  that  it  was  mv 
good  friend  sir  Roger's  voice;  ami  that  1 
had  promised  to  go  with  him  on  the  water 
to  Spring-garden,*  in  case  it  proved  a  good 
evening.  The  knight  put  me  in  mind  of 
my  promise  from  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case, but  told  me,  that  if  I  was  speculating, 
he  would  stay  below  till  I  had  done.  Upon 
my  coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children 
of  the  family  got  about  my  old  friend; 
and  my  landlady  herself,  who  is  a  notable- 
prating  gossip  engaged  in  a  conference  with 
him;  being  mightily  pleased  with  his  strok- 
ing her  little  boy  on  the  head,  and  bidding 
him  to  be  a  good  child  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Tcmnlc- 
stairs,  but  we  were  surrounded  with  a 
crowd  of  watermen,  offering  us  their  re- 
spective services.  Sir  Roger,  after  having 
looked  about  him  very  attentively,  spied 
one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  immediately 
gave  him  orders  to  get  his  boat  ready.  A 
we  were  walking  towards  it,  *  You  must 
know,'  says  Sir  Roger,  1 1  never  make  use 
of  any  body  to  row  me,  that  has  not  lost 
either  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  would  rather  bate 
him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar  than  not  em- 
ploy an  honest  man  that  has  been  wounded 
in  the  queen's  sen  ice.  If  I  was  a  lord  or  a 
bishop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put 
a  fellow  in  my  liven-  that  had  not  a  wooden 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  him- 
self, and  trimmed  the  boat  with  his  coach- 


would  swell  this  paper  to  too  great  a  length  I  man,  who,  being  a  very  sober  man,  always 
should  I  insert  all  the  quarrels  and  debates  !  serves  for  ballast  on  these  occasions,  we 
which  are  now  on  foot  m  this  town;  where  i  made  the  best  of  our  way  for  \  ■nxhatt. 
one  partv,  and  in  some  cases  both,  h  sensi-  ]  Sir  Roger  obliged  the  waterman  to  give  us 
ble  of  being  on  the  faultv  side,  and  have  not  the  history  of  his  right  leg;  and,  hearing 
spirit  enough  to  acknowledge  it.  Among  that  he  had  left  it  at  La  Hoguc,  with  many 
the  ladies  the  case  is  verv  common;  for  particulars  which  passed  in  that  glorious 
there  are  ven  few  of  them' who  know  that '  action,  the  knight,  in  the  triumph  ot  his 
it  is  to  maintain  a  true  and  high  spirit,  to  |  heart,  made  several  reflections  on  the 
throw  away  from  it  all  which  itself  disap-  |  greatness  of  the  British  nation ;_as  that 
proves,  ana  to  scorn  so  pitiful  a  shame,  as 
that  which  disables  the  heart  from  acquir- 
ing a  liberality  of  affections  and  sentiments. 
The  candid  mind,  by  acknowledging  and 
discharging  its  faults,' has  reason  and  truth 
for  the  foundations  of  all  its  passions  and  de- 
sires, and  consequently  is  happy  and  sim- 
ple; the  disingenuous  spirit,  by  indulgence 
of  one  unarknowledged  error,  is  entangled 
with  an  after-life  of  guilt,  sorrow,  and  j>er- 
plexity.  T. 


No.  383.]    Tuetday,  May  20,  1712. 

Criminibu*  dffb^nl  hnrton.  Juv.  Bat.  i.  75- 

A  bcantcou*  garden,  but  by  vice  maintain'd. 

As  I  was  fitting  in  my  chamber,  and 


one 

Englishman  could  beat  three  Frenchmen; 
that  we  could  never  be  in  danger  of  popery 
so  long  as  we  took  care  of  our  fleet;  that 
the  Thames  was  the  noblest  river  in 
Europe;  that  London  bridge  was  a  greater 
piece  of  work  than  any  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world;  with  many  other  honest 
prejudices  which  naturally  cleave  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  Englishman. 

After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knight 
turning  about  his  head  twice  or  thrice,  to 
take  a  suney  of  this  great  metropolis,  bid 
me  obscne  how  thick  the  city  was  set  with 
churches,  and  that  there  was  scarce  a 
single  steeple  on  this  side  Temple-bar. 
'  A  most  heathenish  sight!'  says  sir  Roger; 

•  Or  VauxbaU. 
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is  no  religion  at  this  end  of  the  town. 
The  fifty  new  churches  will  very  much 
mend  the  prospect;  but  church- work  is 
slow,  church-work  is  slow.' 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where 
mentioned  in  Sir  Roger's  character,  his 
custom  of  saluting  every  body  that  passes 
bv  him  with  a  good-morrow,  or  a  good- 
night. This  the  old  roan  does  out  of  the 
overflowings  V  his  humanity;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  it  renders  him  so  popular 
among  all  his  country  neighbours,  that  it  is 
thought  to  have  gone  a  good  way  in  making 
liim  once  or  twice  knight  of  the  shire.  He 
cannot  forbear  this  exercise  of  benevolence 
even  in  town,  when  he  meets  with  any  one 
in  his  morning  or  evening  walk.  It  broke 
from  him  to  several  boats  that  passed  by  us 
on  the  water;  but,  to  the  knight's  great 
surprise,  as  he  gave  the  good -night  to  two 
or  three  young  fellows  a  little  before  our 
landing,  one  of  them,  instead  of  returning 
the  civility,  asked  us,  what  queer  old  put 
'  in  the  boat,  and  whether  he  was 
ed  to  go  a  wenching  at  his  years? 
a  great  deal  of  the  like  Thames- 
r.  Sir  Roger  seemed  a  little  shocked 
at  firsti  but  at  length  assuming  a  face  of 
magistracy,  told  us,  that  if  he  were  a  Mid- 
dlesex justice,  he  would  make  such  va- 
grants rnow  that  her  majesty's  subjects 
were  no  more  to  be  abused  by  water  than 
by  land. 

*  \Vc  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-garden, 
which  is  cxcuisitely  pleasant  at  this  time  of 
the  vear.  When  I  considered  the  fragrancv 
of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with  the  choirs  of 
birds,  that  sung  upon  the  trees,  and  the 
loose  tribe  of  people  that  walked  under 
their  shades,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the 
place  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan  Paradise. 
Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
little  coppice  bv  his  house  in  the  country, 
which  his  chaplain  used  to  call  an  aviary  of 
nightingales.  *  You  must  understand,'  savs 
the  knight,  'that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  pleases  a  man  in  love  so  much 
as  ycur  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr.  Spectator, 
the  manv  moonlight  nights  that  1  have 
walked  by  myself,  and  thought  on  the 
widow  bv"  the' music  of  the  nightingale!' 
Here  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  fall- 
ing into  a  fit  of  musing,  when  a  mask,  who 
came  behind  him,  gave  him  a  RWitle  tap 
updh  the  shoulder,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  drink  a  bottle  of  mead  with  her? 
But  the  knight  being  startled  at  so  unex- 
pected a  familiarity,  and  displeased  to  be 
interrupted  in  his  thoughts  of  the  widow, 
told  her  she  was  a  wanton  baggage;  and  bid 
her  go  about  her  business. 

Wc  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of 
Burton  ale,  and  a  slice  of  hung  beef.  When 
we  had  done  eating  ourselves,  the  knight 
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ratified  the  knight's 

rcmptory  look. 

As  we"  were  going  out  of  the  garden,  my 
old  friend  thinking  himself  obliged,  as  a 
member  of  the  quorum,  to  animadvert  upon 
the  morals  of  the  place,  told  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  who  sat  at  the  bar,  that  he 
should  be  a  better  customer  to  her  garden, 
if  there  were  more  nightingales  and  fewer 
strumpets.  !• 
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•  RifW,  Mar  ft,  N  ft 
who  have  so  often  sance  the 
recovery  killed  him  in  our  {, 
doced  the  young  dauphin  of  FY* nor 
condition  of*  weakness,  and  death  itself,  that  it  is  1 
to  conjecture  what  method  they  will  take  to  briar 
to  Ufa  ajrain  Meantime  wa  are  nmurwi  hy  a  wrj  < 
hand  from  Paris,  that  on  the  30th  instant  this 
prince  waa  at  well  as  ever  he  wa*  known  to  he 
the  day  of  hi*  birth.  A*  for  the  other,  they  as* 
sendinr  hi*  rhost,  wc  suppose  (far  they  never  has]  the 
modesty  to  contradict  their  assertion  of  his  death  » 
t'omnvrri  in  Lormin.  attended  onH  by  fxrr  ritV^*. 
and  a  few  domestics  of  little  roosaderatiam,  The  teas— 
de  Botbmar*  haviof  delivered  in  hi*  credent;  ats  «• 
qnalify  him  a*  an  ambassador  to  this  itate  an  ofire  im 
which  hi*  greatest  enemies  will  arknnsrledte  hrm  ts  hs 
equal  I  is  eone  to  Utrecht,  when**  he  will  pmeeesf  an 
Hanover,  hut  not  stay  loaf  at  that  eoort.  for  feni 


I  should  be  thought  not  able  to 
should  I  overlook  some  excellent  pscera 
lately  come  out.  My  lord  bishop  of  Sc 
Asaph  |  has  just  now  publi  " 
mons,  the  preface  to  which 
determine  a  great  point.  He  . 
good  man,  and  a  good  Christian,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  flattery  and  base  submission 
of  false  friends  to  princes,  asserted,  that 
Christianity  left  us  where  it  found  us  as  to 
our  civil  rights.  The  present  entertainment 
shall  consist  only  of  a  sentence  out  of  the 
Post-Boy,  and  the  said  preface  of  the  lord 
of  St  Asaph.  I  should  think  it  a  little  odd 
if  the  author  of  the  Post-Boy  should  with 
impunity  call  men  republicans  for  a  glad- 
ness on  the  report  of  the  death  of  the  pre- 
tender; and  treat  baron  Bothmar,  the  mi- 
nister of  Hanover,  in  such  a  manner  as  you 
see  in  mv  motto.  I  must  own,  I  think  every 
man  in  England  concerned  to  support  the 
succession  of  that  family. 

1  The  publishing  a  few  sermons,  whilst  I 
live,  the  latest  of  which  was  preached  aboa* 
eight  years  since,  and  the  first  above  seven- 
teen, will  make  it  very  natural  for  people 
to  inquire  into  the  occasion  of  doing  so;  and 
to  such  I  do  very  willingly  assign  these  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

'  First,  from  the  observations  1  have  been 
able  to  make  for  these  manv  vears 
past  upon  our  public  affairs,  and  frorr 
natural  tendency  of  several  ririntiplc* 
practices,  that  have  of  late  been 


called  a  waiter  to  him,  and  bid  him  carry  ^vfvwi~lnd  from  what  has  followed 

the  remainder  to  the  waterman  that  had  «   

but  one  leg.  I  perceived  the  fellow  stared 
upiirt  him  at  the  oddncss  of  the  message, 
and  was  going  to  be  saucv;  upon  which  1 


Am 


hen-  for  il»  Hanoreriao  family. 
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upon,  I  could  not  help  both  fearing  and 
presaging,  that  these  nations  should  some 
time  or  other,  if  ever  we  should  have  an 
enterprising  prince  upon  the  throne,  of 
more  ambition  than  virtue,  justice,  and  true 
honour,  fall  into  the  way  of  all  other  na- 
tions, and  lose  their  liberty. 

'  Nor  could  I  help  foreseeing  to  whose 
charge  a  great  deal  of  this  dreadful  mis- 
chief, whenever  it  should  happen,  would 
be  laid;  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  was  not 
my  business  to  determine;  but  I  resolved, 
for  my  own  particular  part,  to  deliver  my- 
self, as  well  as  I  could,  from  the  reproaches 
and  the  curses  of  posterity,  by  publicly  de- 
claring to  all  the  world,  that,  although  in 
the  constant  course  of  my  ministry  I  have 
never  failed,  on  proper  occasions,  to  recom- 
mend, urge,  and  insist  upon  the  loving, 
honouring,  and  reverencing  the  prince's 
person,  and  holding  it,  according  to  the 
laws,  inviolable  and  sacred;  and  paying  all 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  laws, 
though  never  so  hard  and  inconvenient  to 
private  people:  yet  did  I  never  think  my- 
self at  liberty,  or  authorized  to  tell  the  peo- 

Ple,  that  cither  Christ,  St.  Peter,  or  St. 
aul,  or  anv  other  holy  writer,  had,  by  any 
doctrine  delivered  by  them,  subverted  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived,  or  put  them  in  a  worse 
condition,  with  respect  to  their  civil  liber- 
ties, than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
not  been  Christians.  I  ever  thought  it  a 
most  impious  blasphemy  against  that  holy 
religion,  to  father  any  thing  upon  it  that 
might  encourage  tyrannv,  oppression,  or 
injustice  in  a  prince,  or  that  easily  tended 
to  make  a  free  and  happy  people  slaves  and 
miserable.  No:  people  may  make  them- 
selves as  wretched,  as  they  will,  but  let  not 
God  be  called  into  that  wicked  party. 
When  force  and  violence,  and  hard  neces- 
sity, have  brought  the  vokc  of  servitude 
upon  a  people's  neck,  religion  will  supply 
them  with  a  patient  and  submissive  spirit 
under  it  till  they  can  innocently  shake  it  off: 
Imt  certainly  religion  never  puts  it  on.  This 
always  was,  and  this  at  present  is,  my 
judgment  of  these  matters:  and  I  would  be 
transmitted  to  |>t»stcrity  (fur  the  little  share 
of  time  such  names  as  mine  can  live)  under 
the  character  of  one  who  loved  his  country, 
and  would  be  thought  a  good  Englishman, 
as  well  as  a  good  clergyman. 

4  This  character  I  thought  would  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  following  sermons,  which 
were  made  for  and  preached  in  a  private 
audience,  when  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else  but  doing  my  duty  on  the  occasions 
that  were  then  offered  bv  God's  providence, 
without  any  manner  of  design  of  making 
them  public;  and  for  that  reason  I  give 
them  now  as  they  were  then  delivered;  by 
which  I  hope  to  satisfy  those  people  who 
have  objected  a  change  of  principles  to  me, 
as  if  I  were  not  now  the  same  man  I  for- 
merly was.  I  never  had  but  one  opinion  of 
these'  matters;  and  that  I  think  is  so  rca- 
Yol.  II.  14 


sonable  and  well-grounded,  that  I  believe  I 
can  never  have  any  other. 

•  Another  reason  of  my  publishing  these 
sermons  at  this  time  is,  tnat  I  have  a  mind 
to  do  myself  some  honour  by  doing  what 
honour  I  could  to  the  memory  of  two  most 
excellent  princes,  and  who  have  very  highly 
deserved  at  the  hands  of  all  the  people  of 
these  dominions,  who  have  any  true  value 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  English  government  of  which 
they  were  the  great  deliverers  and  de- 
fenders. I  have  lived  to  sec  their  illustrious 
names  very  rudely  handled,  and  the  great 
benefits  they  did  this  nation  treated  slightly 
and  contemptuously.  I  have  lived  to  see 
our  deliverance  from  arbitrary  power  and 
popery  traduced  and  vilified  by  some  who 
formerly  thought  it  was  their  greatest  merit, 
and  made  it  part  of  their  boast  and  glory  to 
have  had  a  little  hand  and  share  in  bringing 
it  about;  and  others  who,  without  it,  must 
have  lived  in  exile,  poverty,  and  misery, 
meanly  disclaiming  it,  and  using  ill  the 
glorious  instruments  thereof.  Who  could 
expect  such  a  requital  of  such  merit?  I 
have,  I  own  it,  an  ambition  of  exempting 
myself  from  the  number  of  unthankful  peo- 
ple: and  as  I  loved  and  honoured  those 
great  princes  living,  and  lamented  over  1 
them  when  dead,  so  I  would  gladly  raise 
them  up  a  monument  of  praise  as  lasting  as 
any  thing  of  mine  can  be;  and  I  choose  to 
do  it  at  this  time,  when  it  is  so  unfashion- 
able a  thing  to  speak  honourably  of  them. 

4  The  sermon  that  was  preached  upon 
the  duke  of  Gloucester's  death  was  printed 
quickly  after,  and  is  now,  because  the  sub- 
ject was  so  suitable,  joined  to  the  others. 
The  loss  of  that  most  promising  and  hope- 
ful prince  was  at  that  time,  I  saw,  unspeak- 
ably great;  and  many  accidents  since  have 
convinced  us  that  it  could  not  have  been 
overvalued.  That  precious  life,  had  it 
pleased  God  to  have  prolonged  it  the  usual 
space,  had  saved  us  many  fears  and  jeal- 
osies, and  dark  distrusts,  and  prevented 
manv  alarms,  that  have  long  kept  us,  and 
will  keep  us  still,  waking  ami  uneasy.  No- 
thing remained  to  comfort  and  support  us 
under  this  heavy  stroke,  but  the  necessity 
it  brought  the  king  and  nation  under  of  set- 
tling the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  giving  it  a  hereditary  right  by  act  of 
parliament,  as  long  as  it  continues  Pro- 
testant. So  much  good  did  God,  in  his 
merciful  providence,  produce  from  a  mis- 
fortune, which  we  could  never  otherwise 
have  sufficiently  deplored ! 

4  The  fourth  sermon  was  preached  upon 
the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the 
first  year  in  which  that  day  was  solemnly 
observed  (for  by  some  accident  or  other  it 
had  been  overlooked  the  year  before;)  and 
every  one  will  see,  without  the  date  of  it, 
that  it  was  preached  very  early  in  this 
reign,  since  I  was  able  only  to  promise  and 
presage  its  future  glories  ana  successes, 
From  the  good  appearances  of  things,  and 
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the  happy  turn  our  affairs  began  to  take; 
and  coulcl  not  then  count  up  the  victories 
and  triumphs  that,  for  seven  years  after, 
made  it,  in  the  prophet's  language,  a  name 
and  a  praise  among  nil  the  people  of  the 
earth.  Never  did  seven  such  years  to- 
gether pass  over  the  head  of  any  English 
monarch,  nor  cover  it  with  so  much  honour. 
The  crown  and  sceptre  seemed  to  be  the 
queen's  least  ornaments;  those,  other  princes 
wore  in  common  with  her,  and  her  great 
personal  virtues  were  the  same  before  and 
since;  but  such  was  the  fame  of  her  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  at  home,  such  was 
the  reputation  of  her  wisdom  and  felicity 
in  choosing  ministers,  and  such  was  then 
esteemed  tneir  faithfulness  and  zeal,  their 
diligence  and  great  abilities  in  executing 
her  commands;  to  such  a  height  of  military 
glory  did  her  great  general  and  her  armies 
carry  the  British  name  abroad ;  such  was 
the  harmony  ahd  concord  betwixt  her  and 
her  allies;  and  such  was  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  all  her  councils  and  undertakings, 
that  I  am  as  sure  as  history  can  make  me, 
no  prince  of  ours  ever  was  so  prosperous 
and  successful,  so  beloved,  esteemed,  and 
honoured  by  their  subjects  and  their  friends, 
nor  near  so  formidable  to  their  enemies. 
We  were,  as  all  the  world  imagined  then, 
iust  entering  on  the  ways  that  promised  to 
lead  to  such  a  peace  as  would  have  answered 
all  the  prayers  of  our  religious  queen,  the 
care  and  vigilance  of  a  most  able  ministry, 
the  payments  of  a  willing  and  most  obedient 
cople,  as  well  as  all  the  glorious  toils  and 
azards  of  the  soldier)';  when  God,  for  our 
sins,  permitted  the  spirit  of  discord  to  go 
forth,  and  by  troubling  sore  the  camp,  the 
city  and  the  country ,  (and  oh  that  it  had 
altogether  spared  die  places  sacred  to  his 
worship!)  to  sp:>il,  for  a  time,  this  beautiful 
and  pleasing  prospect,  and  give  us  in  its 
stead,  I  know  not  what  — Our  ene- 
mies will  tell  the  rest  with  pleasure.  It  will 
become  me  better  to  pray  to  God  to  restore 
us  to  the  power  of  obtaining  such  a  peace 
as  will  be  to  his  glory,  the  safety,  honour, 
and  welfare  of  the  queen  and  her  dominions, 
and  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  her  high 
and  mighty  allies.* 
'  May  2,  1712.' 
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Breaata  that  with  trmpathixmr  arrfunr  g low'd. 
And  holy  friendship,  audi  aa  Theaeua  row'd. 

I  intend  the  paper  for  this  day  as  a 
loose  essay  upon  friendship,  in  which  I  shall 
throw  my  observations  together  without 
any  set  form,  that  I  may  avoid  repeating 
what  has  been  often  said  on  this  subject 


•  Thia  Preface  waa  ariaed  on  bjr  the  Tory  ministry, 
nnrt  ron<Vmn«l.  by  a  motion  of  the  House  of  Common*. 
u»  he  burned  oy  the  common  Hangman.— Bee  Bi*gr«fki*. 
Jrntaanka,  vol.  iii.  p.  1974. 


Friendship  is  a  strong  and  habitual  in- 
clination in  two  persons  to  promote  the  good 
and  happiness  of  one  another.  Though  the 

Eleasurcs  and  advantages  of  friendship  have 
een  largely  celebrated  by  the  best  moral 
writers,  and  are  considered  by  all  as  great 
ingredients  of  human  happiness,  we  very 
rarely  meet  with  the  practice  of  this  virtue 
in  the  world. 

Even'  man  is  ready  to  give  in  a  long  ca- 
talogue'of  those  virtues  and  good  qualities 
he  expects  to  find  in  the  person  of  a  friend, 
but  very  few  of  us  are  careful  to  cultivate 
them  in  ourselves. 

Love  and  esteem  arc  the  first  principles 
of  friendship,  which  always  is  imperfect 
where  either  of  these  two  is  wanting. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  we  arc  soon  ashamed 
of  loving  a  man  whom  we  cannot  esteem;  so, 
on  the  other,  though  we  are  truly  sensible 
of  a  man's  abilities,  we  can  never  raise  our- 
selves to  the  warmth  of  friendship,  with- 
out an  affectionate  good- will  towards  his 
person. 

Friendship  immediately  banishes  envy 
under  all  its  disguises.  A  man  who  can 
once  doubt  whether  he  should  rejoice  in  his 
friend's  being  happier  than  himself,  may 
depend  upon  it  that  he  is  an  utter  stranger 
to  this  virtue. 

There  is  something  in  friendship  so  very 
great  and  noble,  that  in  those  fictitious  sto- 
ries which  are  invented  to  the  honourof  any 
particular  person,  the  authors  have  thought 
it  as  necessary  to  make  their  hero  a  friend 
as  a  lover.  Achilles  has  his  Patroclus,  and 
/Eneas  his  Achates.  In  the  first  of  these 
instances  we  may  <  bserve,  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  subject  I  am  treating  of,  that 
Greece  was  almost  ruined  by  the  hero's 
love,  but  was  preserved  by  his  friendship. 

The  character  of  Achates  suggests  to  as 
an  observation  we  may  often  make  on  the 
intimacies  of  great  men,  who  frequently 
choose  their  companions  rather  for  the 
qualities  of  the  heart  than  those  of  the 
head,  and  prefer  fidelity  in  an  easy,  inof- 
fensive, complying  temper,  to  those  endow- 
ments which  make  a  much  greater  fifrurr 
among  mankind.  I  do  not  remember  that 
Achates,  who  is  represented  as  the  fii>; 
favourite,  cither  gives  his  advice,  or  strikes 
a  blow,  through  the  whole  /Eneid. 

A  friendship  which  makes  the  least  noise 
is  very  often  most  useful:  for  which  reason 
I  should  prefer  a  prudent  friend  to  a  zealous 
one. 

Atticus  one  of  the  best  men  of  ancient 
Rome,  was  a  very  remarkable  instance  of 
what  I  am  here  speaking.  This  extraor- 
dinary person,  amidst  the  civil  wars  of  hi* 
country,  when  he  saw  the  designs  of  all 
parties  equally  tended  to  the  subversion  of 
liberty,  by  constantly  preserving  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  both  tne  competitors,  found 
means  to  serve  his  friends  on  either  side : 
and,  while  he  sent  money  to  young  M  arius. 
whose  father  was  declared  an  enemy-  to 
the  commonwealth,  he  was  himself  cue  of 
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that  general. 

During  the  war  between  Cxsar  and  Pom- 
pev,  he  still  maintained  the  same  conduct. 
After  the  death  of  Cesar,  he  sent  money  to 
Brutus  in  his  troubles,  and  did  a  thousand 
good  offices  to-  Antony's  wife  and  friends 
when  that  party  seemed  ruined.  Lastly, 
even  in  that  bloody  war  between  Antony 
and  Augustus,  Atticus  still  kept  his  place 
in  both  their  friendships:  insomuch  that  the 
first,  says  Cornelius  Nepos,  whenever  he 
was  absent  from  Home  in  any  part  of  the 
empire,  writ  punctually  to  him  what  he 
was  doing,  what  he  read,  and  whither  he 
intended  to  go;  and  the  latter  gave  him 
constantly  an  exact  account  of  all  his  affairs. 

A  likeness  of  inclinations  in  every  parti- 
cular is  so  far  from  being  requisite  to  form 
a  benevolence  in  two  minds  towards  each 
other,  as  it  is  generally  imagined,  that  I 
believe  we  shall  find  some  of  the  firmest 
friendships  to  have  been  contracted  be- 
tween persons  of  different  humours;  the 
mind  being  often  pleased  with  those  per- 
fections which  are  new  to  it,  and  which  it 
does  not  find  among  its  own  accomplish- 
ments. Besides  that  a  man  in  some  mea- 
sure supplies  his  own  defects,  and  fancies 
himself  at  second-hand  possessed  of  those 
good  qualities  and  endowments,  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  him  who  in  the  eye  of 
the  world  is  looked  upon  as  his  other  self. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship 
is  the  letting  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors, 
which  should,  if  possible,  be  so  contrived, 
that  he  may  perceive  our  advice  is  given 
him  not  so  much  to  please  ourselves  as  for 
his  own  advantage.  The  reproaches  there- 
fore of  a  friend  should  always  be  strictly 
just,  and  not  too  frequent. 

The  violent  desire  of  pleasing  in  the  per- 
son reproved  may  otherwise  change  into  a 
despair  of  doing  it,  while  he  finds  himself 
censured  for  faults  he  is  not  conscious  of. 
A  mind  that  is  softened  and  humanized  by 
friendship  cannot  bear  frequent  reproaches; 
either  it  must  quite  sink  under  the  oppres- 
sion, or  abate  considerably  of  the  value  and 
esteem  it  had  for  him  who  bestows  them. 

The  proper  business  of  friendship  is  to 
inspire  life  and  courage:  and  a  soul  thus 
supported  outdoes  itself:  whereas,  if  it  be 
unexpectedly  deprived  of  these  succours, 
it  droops  and  languishes. 

We  are  in  some  measure  more  inexcusa- 
ble if  we  violate  our  duties  to  a  friend  than 
to  a  relation;  since  the  former  arise  from 
a  voluntary  choice,  the  latter  from  a  ne- 
cessity to  which  we  could  not  give  our  own 
consent. 

As  it  has  been  said  on  one  side,  that  a 
man  ought  not  to  break  with  a  faulty  friend, 
that  he  may  not  expose  the  weakness  of 
his  choice;  it  will  doubtless  hold  much 
stronger  with  respect  to  a  worthy  one,  that 
he  may  never  be  upbraided  for  having  lost 
so  valuable  a  treasure  which  was  once  in 

X. 


Cum  triitibui  »e»ero,  cum  rrmiMia  jucunde,  cum  «- 
nibus  grtviler,  cum  Juventute  comiler  viwre 

Tuliy. 

Thk  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of  this 
paper  is  part  of  a  character  extremely  vi- 
cious, but  I  have  set  down  no  more  than 
may  fall  in  with  the  rules  of  justice  and 
honour.  Cicero  spoke  it  of  Catiline,  who, 
he  said,  '  lived  with  the  sad  severely,  with 
the  cheerful  agreeably,  with  the  old" grave- 
ly, with  the  young  pleasantly;'  he  added, 
*  with  the  wicked  boldly,  with  the  wanton 
lasciviously.'  The  two  last  instances  of  his 
complaisance  I  forbear  to  consider,  having 
it  in  my  thoughts  at  present  onlv  to  speak 
of  obsequious  behaviour  as  it  sits  upon  a 
companion  in  pleasure,  not  a  man  of  design 
and  intrigue.  To  vary  with  every  humour 
in  this  manner  cannot  be  agreeable,  except 
it  comes  from  a  man's  own.temper  and  na- 
tural complexion;  to  do  it  out  of  an  ambi- 
tion to  excel  that  way,  is  the  most  fruitless 
and  unbecoming  prostitution  imaginable. 
To  put  on  an  artful  part  to  obtain  no  other 
end  but  an  unjust  praise  from  the  undiscern- 
ing,  is  of  all  endeavours  the  most  despica- 
ble. A  man  must  be  sincerely  pleased  to 
become  pleasure,  or  not  to  interrupt  that 
of  others;  for  this  reason  it  is  a  most  cala- 
mitous circumstance,  that  many  people  who 
want  to  be  alone,  or  should  be  so,  will  come 
into  conversation.  It  is  certain  that  all  men, 
who  are  the  least  given  to  reflection,  are 
seized  with  an  inclination  that  way,  when, 
perhaps,  they  had  rather  be  inclined  to 
company;  but  indeed  they  had  better  go 
home  and  be  tired  with  themselves,  than 
force  themselves  upon  others  to  recover 
their  good  humour.  In  all  this,  the  case  of 
communicating  to  a  friend  a  sad  thought  or 
difficulty,  in  order  to  relieve  a  heavy  heart, 
stands  excepted;  but  what  is  here  meant 
is,  that  a  man  should  always  go  with  incli- 
nation to  the  turn  of  the  company  he  is 
going  into,  or  not  pretend  to  be  of  the  party. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  happy  temper  to  be 
able  to  live  with  all  kinds  of  dispositions, 
because  it  argues  a  mind  that  lies  open  to 
receive  what  is  pleasing  to  others,  and  not 
obstinately  bent  on  any  particularity  of  his 
own. 

This  is  it  which  makes  me  pleased  with 
the  character  of  my  good  acquaintance 
Acasto.  You  meet  him  at  the  tables  and 
conversations  of  the  wise,  the  impertinent, 
the  grave,  the  frolic,  and  the  wktv;  and 
yet  his  own  character  has  nothing  in  it  that 
can  make  him  particularly  agreeable  to  anv 
of  men;  but  Acasto  has  natural 


one  sect 

good  sense,  good-nature,  and  discretion,  so 
that  ever)'  man  enjovs  himself  in  his  com- 
pany; and  though  Acasto  contributes  no- 
thing to  the  entertainment,  he  never  was  at 
a  place  where  he  was  not  welcome  a  second 
time.  Without  the  subordinate  good  quali- 
ties of  Acasto,  a  man  of  wit  and  learning 
would  be  painful  to  the  generality  of  man- 
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kind,  instead  of  being  pleasing.  Wittv  men  f  cause  he  just  now  saw  her.  But  I  think  I 
are  apt  to  imagine  they  arc  agreeable  as  J  need  not  dwell  on  Uus  subject,  since  I  have 

acknowledged  there  can  be  no  rules  made 
for  excelling  this  way;  and  precepts  of  this 
kind  fare  like  rules  for  writing  poetry, 
which,  it  is  said,  may  have  prevented  ill 
poets,  but  never  made  good  ones.  T. 


arc 

such,  and  by  that  means  grow  the  worst 
companions  imaginable;  they  deride  the 
absent  or  rally  the  present  in  a  wrong  man- 
ner, not  knowing  that  if  you  pinch  or  tickle 
a  man  till  he  is  unea  In  his  seat,  or  un- 
gracefully distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  you  equally  hurt  him. 

I  was  going  to  sayi  the  true  art  of  being 
agreeable  in  company  (but  there  can  be  no 
such  tiling  as  art  in  it)  is  to  appear  well 
pleased  with  those  you  arc  engaged  with, 
and  rather  to  seem  well  entertained,  than 
to  bring  entertainment  to  others.    A  man 
thus  disposed  is  not  indeed  what  we  ordi- 
narily call  a  good  companion,  but  essentially 
is  such,  and  in  all  the  parts  of  his  conversa- 
tion has  something  friendly  in  his  behaviour, 
which  conciliate  men's  minds  more  than  the 
highest  sallies  of  wit  or  starts  of  humour  can 
possibly  do.  The  feebleness  of  age  in  a  man 
of  this  turn  has  something  which  should  be 
treated  with  respect  even  in  a  man  no  other 
wise  venerable.  The  furwardness  of  youth, 
when  it  proceeds  from  alacrity  and  not  in 
solence,  has  also  its  allowances.   The  com- 
panion who  is  formed  for  such  by  nature, 
gives  to  every  character  of  life  its  due  re- 
gards, and  is  ready  to  account  for  their  im 
perfections,  and  receive  their  accomplish 
ments  as  if  they  were  his  own.    It  must 
appear  that  you  receive  law  from,  and  not 
give  it  to,  your  company,  to  make  you 
agreeable. 

I  remember  Tullv,  speaking,  I  think,  of 
Antony,  says,  that,  7n  eo  facetiae  erant,  quae 
nulla  arte  tradi  fionsunt:  *  He  had  a  witty 
mirth,  which  could  be  acquired  by  no  art.'* 
This  quality  must  be  of  the  kind  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking;  for  all  sorts  of  beha- 
viour wliich  depend  upon  observation  and 
knowledge  of  life  are  to  be  acquired;  but 
that  which  no  one  can  describe,  and  is  ap- 
parently the  act  of  nature,  must  be  every 
where  prevalent,  because  every  thing  it 
meets  is  a  fit  occasion  to  exert  it;  for  he 
who  follows  nature  can  never  be  improper 
or  unseasonable. 

How  unaccountable  then  must  their  be- 
haviour be,  who,  without  any  manner  of 
consideration  of  what  the  company  they 
have  now  entered  are  upon,  give  themselves 
the  air  of  a  messenger,  and  make  as  distinct 
relations  of  the  occurrences  they  last  met 
with,  as  if  they  had  been  despatched  from 
those  they  talk  to,  to  be  punctually  exact 
in  a  report  of  those  circumstances!  It  is 
unpardonable  to  those  who  are  met  to  enjoy 
one  another,  that  a  fresh  man  shall  pop  in, 
and  give  us  only  the  last  part  of  his  own 
life,  and  put  a  stop  to  ours  during  the  his- 
tory. If  such  a  man  comes  from  'Change, 
whether  you  will  or  not,  you  must  hear  how 
the  stocks  go;  and,  though  you  arc  never 
so  intently  employed  on  a  graver  subject,  a 
young  fellow  of  the  other  end  of  the  town 
will  take  his  place,  and  tell  you,  Mrs. 
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Quid  pure  Iraaquillet  

Umr.  Ep.  xviii.  Lib. 
U'bil  calms  the  breast  uu]  makes  the  Bind  serene 

In  my  last  Saturday's  paper,  I  spoke  of 
cheerfulness  as  it  is  a  moral  habit  of  the 
mind,  and  accordingly  mentioned  such  mo- 
ral motives  as  are  apt  to  cherish  and  keep 
alive  this  happy  temper  in  the  soul  of  man. 
I  shall  now  consider  cheerfulness  in  its  na- 
tural state,  and  reflect  on  those  motives  to 
it  which  are  indifferent  either  as  to  virtue 
or  vice. 

Cheerfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
best  promoter  of  health.  Repinings,  and 
secret  murmurs  of  heart,  give  impercepti- 
ble strokes  to  those  delicate  fibres  of  which 
the  vital  parts  are  composed,  and  wear 
out  the  machine  insensibly ;  not  to  mention 
those  violent  ferments  which  they  stir  up 
in  the  blood,  and  those  irregular  disturbed 
motions  which  they  raise  in  the  animal 
spirits.  I  scarce  remember,  in  my  own 
observation,  to  have  met  with  many  old 
men,  or  with  such,  who  (to  use  our  English, 
phrase,  J  wear  well,  that  had  not  at  least  a 
certain  indolence  in  their  humour,  if  not  a 
more  than  ordinary  gayety  and  cheerful- 
ness of  heart  The  truth  of  it  is,  health 
and  cheerfulness  mutually  beget  each  other, 
with  this  difference,  that  we  seldom  meet 
with  a  great  degree  of  health  which  is  not 
attended  with  a  certain  cheerfulness,  but 
very  often  see  cheerfulness  where  there  is 
no  great  degree  of  health. 

Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  re- 
gard to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.  It  banishes 
all  anxious  care  and  discontent,  soothes  and 
composes  the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul 
in  a  perpetual  calm.  But  having  already 
touched  on  this  last  consideration,  I  shall 
here  take  notice,  that  the  world  in  which 
we  arc  placed  is  filled  with  innumerable 
objects  that  are  proper  to  raise  and  keep 
alive  this  happy  temper  of  mind. 

If  we  consider  this  world  in  its  subser- 
viency to  man,  one  would  think  it  was  made 
for  our  use;  but  if  we  consider  it  in  its  natu- 
ral beauty  and  harmony,  one  would  be  apt 
:o  conclude  it  was  made  for  our  pleasure. 
The  sun,  which  is  as  the  great  soul  of  the 
universe,  and  produces  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  has  a  particular  influence  in  cheer- 
ing the  mind  of  man,  and  making  the  heart 
lad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which  are 

made  for  our  service  or  sustenance,  at  the 
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Such-a-one  is  charmingly  handsome,  be-  \  music,  furnish  us  with  game,  or  raise  plcaa- 
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ing  ideas  in  us  by  the  delijAtfulness  of  their 
appearance.  Fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
are  as  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  to 
the  soil  through  which  they  pass. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction, 
who  have  made  it  an  argument  for  Provi- 
dence, that  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with 
green  rather  than  with  any  other  colour, 
as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of  light  and 
shade,  that  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the 
eye,  instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it. 
For  this  reason  several  painters  have  a 
green  cloth  hanging  near  them  to  ease  the 
eye  upon,  after  too  great  an  application  to 
their  colouring.  A  famous  modern  philoso- 
pher* accounts  for  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner. All  colours  that  are  more  luminous, 
overpower  and  dissipate  the  animal  spirits 
which  are  employed  in  sight;  on  the  con- 
trary, those  that  are  more  obscure  do  not 
give  the  animal  spirits  a  sufficient  exercise; 
whereas,  the  ravs  that  produce  in  us  the 
idea  of  green,  fall  upou  the  eye  in  such  a 
due  proportion,  that  they  give  the  animal 
spirits  their  proper  play,  and,  by  keeping 
up  the  struggle  in  a  just  balance,  excite  a 
very  pleasing  and  agreeable  sensation.  Let 
the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the  effect  is  cer- 
tain; for  which  reason,  the  poets  ascribe 
to  this  particular  colour  the  epithet  of 
cheerful. 

To  consider  further  this  double  end  in  the 
works  of  nature,  and  how  they  are  at  the 
same  time  both  useful  and  entertaining,  we 
find  that  the  most  important  parts  in  the 
vegetable  world  are  those  which  are  the 
most  beautiful.  These  are  the  seeds  by 
which  the  several  races  of  plants  are  pro- 
pagated and  continued,  and  which  are  al- 
ways lodged  in  the  flowers  or  blossoms. 
Nature  seems  to  hide  her  principal  design, 
and  to  be  industrious  in  making  the  earth 
gay  and  delightful,  while  she  is  carrying  on 
her  great  work,  and  intent  upon  her  own 
preservation.  The  husbandman,  after  the 
same  manner,  is  employed  in  laying  out  the 
whole  country  into  a  kind  of  garden  or  land- 
scape, and  making  every  thing  smile  about 
him,  whilst  in  reality  he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  of  the  harvest,  and  the  increase  which 
is  to  arise  from  iL 

We  may  further  observe  how  Providence 
has  taken  care  to  keep  up  this  cheerfulness 
in  the  mind  of  man,  by  having  formed  it 
after  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  capable 
of  conceiving  delight  from  several  objects 
which  seem  to  have  very  little  use  in  them; 
as  from  the  wildness  of  rocks  and  deserts, 
and  the  like  grotesque  parts  of  nature. 
Those  who  are  versed  in  philosophy  may 
still  carry  this  consideration  higher,  by 
observing,  that  if  matter  had  appeared  to 
us  endowed  only  with  those  real  qualities 
which  it  actually  possesses,  it  would  have 
made  but  a  very  joyless  and  uncomfortable 
figure;  and  why  has  Providence  given  it  a 
power  of  producing  in  us  such  imaginary 
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qualities,  and  tastes  and  colours,  sounds 
and  smells,  heat  and  cold,  but  that  man, 
while  he  is  conversant  in  the  lower  stations 
of  nature,  might  have  his  mind  cheered 
and  delighted  with  agreeable  sensations? 
In  short,  the  whole  universe  is  a  kind  of 
theatre  filled  with  objects  that  either  raise 
in  us  pleasure,  amusement,  or  admiration. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest 
to  him  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  the 
change  of  seasons,  with  all  that  variety  of 
scenes  which  diversify  the  face  of  nature, 
and  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  beautiful  and  pleasing  images. 

I  shall  not  here  mention  the  several  en- 
tertainments of  art,  with  the  pleasures  of 
friendship,  books,  conversation,  and  other 
accidental  diversions  of  life,  because  I  would 
only  take  notice  of  such  incitements  to  a 
cheerful  temper  as  offer  themselves  to  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  which 
may  sufficiently  show  us  that  Providence 
did  not  design'  this  world  should  be  filled 
with  murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the 
heart  of  man  should  be  involved  in  gloom 
and  melancholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  cheerfulness  of 
temper,  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  our  coun- 
trymen are  observed  to  be  more  deficient 
than  any  other  nation.  Melancholy  is  a 
kind  of  demon  that  haunts  our  island,  and 
often  convevs  herself  to  us  in  an  easterly 
wind.  A  celebrated  French  novelist,  in  op- 
position to  those  who  begin  their  romances 
with  the  flower)'  season  of  the  year,  enters 
on  his  story  thus,  4  In  the  gloomy  month  of 
November,  when  the  people  of  England 
hang  and  drown  themselves,  a  disconsolate 
lover  walked  out  into  the  fields, '&c 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the 
temper  of  his  climate  or  constitution,  and 
frequently  to  indulge  in  himself  those  con- 
siderations which  may  give  him  a  serenity 
of  mind,  and  enable  him  to  bear  up  cheer- 
fully against  those  little  evils  and  misfor- 
tunes which  are  common  to  human  nature, 
and  which,  by  a  right  improvement  of  them, 
will  produce  a  satiety  of  joy,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted happiness. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  would  engage 
my  reader  to  consider  the  world  in  its  most 
agreeable  lights,  I  must  own  there  are 
many  evils  which  naturally*  spring  up 
amidst  the  entertainments  that  are  pro- 
vided for  us;  but  these,  if  rightly  consi- 
dered, should  be  far  from  overcasting  the 
mind  with  sorrow,  or  destroying  that  cheer- 
fulness of  temper  which  I  have  been  recom- 
mending. This  interspersion  of  evil  with 
good,  and  pain  with  pleasure,  in  the  works 
of  nature,  is  very  truly  ascribed  bv  Mr. 
Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing, to  a  moral  reason,  in  the  following 
words. 

4  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another 
reason  why  God  hath  scattered  up  and 
down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
in  all  the  things  that  environ  and  affect  us, 
and  blended  them  together,  in  almost  all 
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that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do 
with;  that  we,  finding  imperfection,  dis- 
satisfaction, and  want  of  complete  happi- 
ness, in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  crea- 
tures can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it 
in  the  enjoyment  of  Him  with  whom  "there 
is  fulness  of  jov,  and  at  whose  right  hand 
are  pleasures  (or  evermore. " '  L. 
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Ingrcdior ;  uncloa  ausu*  reeludere  fontes. 

Vkrg.  Owrg.  U.  174. 

For  thee.  I  da  it  unlock  flat  awW  spring. 
And  ana  diselos'd  by  ancient  sages  ainf. 

«Ma.  Spf.ctator, — It  is  my  custom, 
when  I  read  your  papers,  to  read  over  the 
quotations  in  the  authors  from  whence  you 
take  them.  As  you  mentioned  a  passage 
lately  out  of  the  second  chapter  of  Solo- 
mon s  Song,  it  occasioned  my  looking  into 
it;  and,  upon  reading  it,  I  thought  the  ideas 
so  exquisitely  soft  and  tender,  that  I  could 
not  help  making  this  paraphrase  of  it : 
which,  now  it  is  done,  1  can  as  little  for- 
bear sending  to  you.  Some  marks  of  your 
approbation,  which  I  have  already  re- 
ceived, have  given  me  so  sensible  a  taste 
of  them,  that  I  cannot  forbear  endeavouring 
after  them  as  often  as  I  can  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  success.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant' 

THE  SECOND  CHAPTER  OP  SOLOMON'S  SONG. 

I. 

••  As  »lvn  in  Sharon's  field  the  blushing  row 
Does  ita  chaste  bosom  In  th«-  morn  disclose, 
Wbilat  ail  around  the  Zephyrs  bear 
Tbr  fragrant  odour*  through  the  air. 
Or  aa  the  lily  in  the  ahady  vale 
Doea  o'er  each  flow  r  with  beauteoua  pride  prevail. 
And  atanda  with  dews  and  kindeat  sunshine  bleat, 
In  fair  pre-eminence,  auperior  to  the  real: 
So  if  my  liove.  with  happy  influence,  abed 
Hia  eyes'  bright  aunahine  on  hi*  lover's  bead. 
Then  a  hall  the  rows  of  Sharon  *a  field, 
And  whitest  lilies,  to  my  beauties  yield. 
Then  fairest  flow'rs  with  studious  art  combine, 
The  roses  with  tbr  lilies  Join. 
And  their  united  charuia  are  less  than  mine. 

II. 

"  Aa  much  aa  fairest  lilies  can  surpass 
A  thorn  in  beauty,  or  in  height  the  grass ; 
So  does  my  Love,  among  the  virgin*  shine. 
Adorn'd  with  graces  more  than  half  divine : 
Or  aa  a  tree,  that,  glorious  to  behold. 
I*  bung  with  apple*  all  of  ruddy  gold, 
Hesperian  fruit,  and.  beautifully  high. 
Extends  its  branches  to  the  sky  ; 
So  does  my  Love  the  virgins'  eyes  invite ;  1 
Tis  h*>  alone  can  fix  their  wand'ring  sight,  > 
Among  ten  thousand  eminently  bright.  > 

aft 

"  Beneath  hi*  pleasing  shade  1 
My  wearied  limbs  at  ease  I  laid,  > 
And  on  his  fragrant  boughs  reclin'd  my  head,  ) 
1  pull'd  the  golden  fruit  with  eager  baste ; 
Sweet  was  the  fruit,  and  pleasing  to  the  taste! 
With  sparkling  wine  lie  crown'd  the  bowl. 
With  gent  I*-  rcstaries  he  rtll'd  my  soul; 
Joyous  we  sat  beneath  the  sbady  grove. 
And  o'er  my  head  be  hung  the  banners  of  bis  love. 

IV. 

"  I  faint!  I  die!  my  lab'ring  breast 

Is  with  the  mighty  weight  of  love  oppreat ! 

I  (re I  the  fire  possess  my  heart, > 

And  pain  convey'd  to  every  part. 


Throogball  aajrwriaw  the  pasnoa  flats. 

My  feobfe  soul  forsakes  its  place. 
A  trtaabnng  fa  in  uses*  seal*  my  eyes. 

And  paleness  dwells  upon  mi  f»rr 
O '  let  my  love  wits  puw'rflal  odours  stay 
My  fainting  love  astwaosl.  that  dars  away. 
One  band  beneath  me  let  him  place. 
With  t'other  press  me  in  a  chaste  embrace. 

V. 

"  I  charge  you.  nymphs  of  Psoa,  as  yon  go 
Arm  d  with  the  sounding  quiver  and  the  bow. 
Whilst  thro  the  lonesome  woods  you  rove. 
You  ne'er  disturb  my  sieeprng  love. 

Re  only  gentle  Zephyrs  these 

With  downy  wings  to  fan  the  air ; 

Let  sacred  silence  dwell  around. 

To  keep  off  each  intruding  sound. 
And  when  the  balmy  slomber  leaves  his  eyes. 
May  he  to  joys,  unknown  till  then. arise ! 

VI. 

"But  see!  he  comes!  with  what  majestic  gait 
He  onward  bears  Ms  lovely  state  9 

Now  through  the  lattice  be  appears. 

With  softest  words  dispels  my  fears. 

Arise,  my  lair  one.  and  receive 

All  the  pleasures  love  ran  give! 

For  now  the  sullen  winter's  past. 

No  more  we  fear  the  northern  blast ; 

No  storms  nor  threal'ning  clouds  appear. 

No  falling  rains  deform  the  year; 

My  love  admits  of  no  delay. 

Arise,  my  fair,  and  coma  away ! 

VII. 

"  Already,  see!  the  teeming  earth 

Brings  forth  the  flow'rs,  her  beauteous  birth. 

The  dews,  and  soft -descending  show  rs. 

Nurse  the  new-born  tender  flow'rs. 

Hark !  the  bird*  melodious  sing. 

And  sweetly  usher  in  the  spring. 

Close  by  his  fellow  ails  the  dove. 

And  billing  whispers  her  bis  love. 

The  spreading  vines  with  blossom*  swell. 

Diffusing  round  a  grateful  smell 

Arise  my  fair  one.  and  receive 

All  the  blessings  love  can  give: 

For  love  admits  of  no  delay. 

Arise,  my  fair,  and  come  away  I 

VIII 

"  Aa  to  its  mate  the  constant  dove 
Flies  through  the  covert  of  the  spicy  grove. 
So  let  us  hasten  to  some  lonely  ansae. 
Tore  let  me  safe  in  thy  lov'd  arms  he  laid, 
Where  no  intruding  hateful  noise 
Shall  damp  the  sound  of  thy  melodious  voire; 
Where  I  may  gaze,  and  mark  each  beauteous  pact: 
Fur  sweet  thy  voice,  and  lovely  is  thy  face. 
IX. 

*  As  all  of  me,  my  Love,  is  thine. 

Let  all  of  thee  be  ever  mine. 

Among  the  lilies  we  will  play. 

Fairer,  my  Love,  thou  art.  than  they; 

Till  tlie  purple  morn  ansa, 

And  balmy  sleep  forsake  thine  eyes; 

Till  the  gladsome  beams  of  day 

Remove  the  shades  of  night  away  ; 
Then  when  soft  sleep  shall  from  thy  ey*s  depart. 
Rise  like  the  bounding  roe,  or  lusty  hart. 

Glad  to  behold  the  light  again 
From  Uether's  mountains  darting  o'er  the  plnm-" 
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Their  pious  sires  a  better  lesson  taught 

Nothing  has  more  surprised  the  IcamJ 
in  England,  than  the  price  which  a  small 
book,  entitled  Spaccio  dclla  Bestia  triom- 
fante,  bore  in  a  late  auction.  •   This  book 


•The  book  here  mentioned,  was  bought  by  Wali*r 
Clavel.  esq.  at  the  a  union  of  tbe  library  of  Charles  Bar 
nard.  esq  in  1711,  for  '>  pouuda.  The  same  sfb 
came  successively  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Nicholas,  of 
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was  sold  for  thirty  poundfy As  it  was  writ- 
ten by  one  Jordanus  Brunus,  a  professed 
atheist,  with  a  design  to  depreciate  religion, 
everv  one  was  apt  to  fancy,  from  the  extra- 
vagant price  it  bore,  that  there  must  be 
something  in  it  verv  formidable. 

I  must  confess  that,  happening  to  get  a 
sight  of  one  of  them  myself,  I  could  not  for- 
bear perusing  it  with  this  apprehension; 
but  found  there  was  so  very  little  danger  in 
it,  that  I  shall  venture  to  give  my  reader  a 
fair  account  of  the  whole  plan  upon  which 
this  wonderful  treatise  is  built. 

The  author  pretends  that  Jupiter  once 
upon  a  time,  resolved  upon  a  reformation 
of  the  constellations:  for  which  purpose, 
having  summoned  the  stars  together,  he 
complains  to  them  of  the  great  decay  of  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  which  he  thought  so 
much  the  harder,  having  called  several  of 
those  celestial  bodies  by  the  names  of  the 
heathen  deities,  and  by  that  means  made 
the  heavens  as  it  were  a  book  of  the  pagan 
theology.  Momus  tells  him  that  tins  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  there  were  so  many 
scandalous  stories  of  the  deities.  Upon 
which  the  author  takes  occasion  to  cast  re- 
flections upon  all  other  religions,  concluding 
that  Jupiter,  after  a  full  hearing,  discarded 
the  deities  out  of  heaven,  and  called  the 
stars  by  the  names  of  the  moral  virtues. 

The  short  fable,  which  has  no  pretence 
in  it  to  reason  or  argument,  and  but  a  very 
small  share  of  wit,  has  however  recom- 
mended itself,  wholly  by  its  impiety,  to 
those  weak  men  who  would  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  singularity  of  their  opi- 
nions. 

There  are  two  considerations  which  have 
been  often  urged  against  atheists,  and  which 
they  never  yet  could  get  over.  The  first  is, 
that  the  greatest  and  most  eminent  persons 
of  all  ages  have  been  against  them,  and  al- 
ways complied  with  the  public  forms  of 
worship  established  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, when  there  was  nothing  in  them  either 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  Platos  And  Ciceros  among  the  an- 
cients; the  Bacons,  the  Boyles,  and  the 
Lockes,  among  our  own  countrymen;  are  all 
instances  of  what  I  have  been  saying;  not  to 
i  any  of  the  divines,  however  cele 


Mr.  Joseph  Amet,  of  Sir  Peter  Thompson,  and  of  M.  C. 
Tutet.esq.  amonc  whose  books  it  was  lately  sold  by 
auction,  at  Mr.  Gerard's  in  Litchfield  street.  The  nu 
thor  of  this  book.  Giordano  Bruno,  was  a  natire  of 
Mala,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  burnt  at  Rome  by 
order  of  the  inquisition  in  HsTO.  Morhoff.  speaking  of 
atheists,  says,  ■  Jtrdanum  tamen  Brunum  kuie  cl***i  nen 
mn**Mirarem,  — m* nifuto  in  UU>  atheism i  vtatigi*  "** 
drprrhtnih'  Polyhist.  i.  1-  8  22.  Bruno  published  many 
oilier  writings  said  to  be  atheistical.  The  book  spoken 
of  here  was  printed,  not  ot  Paris,  as  is  said  in  the  title 
pare,  nor  in  1544.  hut  at  London,  and  in  1581,  liiroo 
dedicated  to  sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  was  for  some  time  so 
little  retarded,  that  it  was  sold  with  Ave  other  books  of 
the  same  anthnr.  for  25  pence  French,  at  the  sale  of  Mr 
Bigor's  library  in  1700 ;  but  it  is  now  rery  scarce,  and 
has  been  sold  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  3U.  Niceron. 
Homme*  I  lust.  torn.  ivii.  p.  211.  There  was  an  edition 
of  it  in  Enfltsh  in  1713. 


brated,  since  our  adversaries  challenge  all 
those,  as  men  who  have  too  much  interest 
in  this  case  to  be  impartial  evidences. 

But  what  has  been  often  urged  as  a  con- 
sideration of  much  more  weight,  is  not  only 
the  opinion  of  the  better  sort,  but  the  gene- 
ral consent  of  mankind  to  this  great  truth; 
which  I  think  could  not  possibly  have  come 
to  pass,  but  from  one  of  the  three  following 
reasons:  either  that  the  idea  of  a  God  is 
innate  and  co-existent  with  the  mind  itself; 
or  that  this  truth  is  so  very  obvious,  that  it 
is  discovered  by  the  first  exertion  of  reason 
in  persons  of  the  most  ordinary  capacities; 
or  lastly,  that  it  has  been  delivered  down  to 
us  through  all  ages  by  a  tradition  from  the 
first  man. 

The  atheists  are  equally  confounded,  to 
whichever  of  these  three  causes  we  assign 
it;  they  have  been  so  pressed  by  this  last 
argument  from  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind, that  after  great  search  and  pains  they 
pretend  to  have  found  out  a  nation  of  athe- 
ists, I  mean  that  polite  people  the  Hotten- 
tots. 

I  dare  not  shock  my  readers  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
these  barbarians,  who  arc  in  every  respect 
scarce  one  degree  above  brutes,  having  no 
language  among  them  but  a  confused  gab- 
ble, which  is  neither  well  understood  by 
themselves  nor  others. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  how 
much  the  atheists  have  gloried  in  these 
their  good  friends  and  allies. 

If  we  boast  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Seneca,  they 
may  now  confront  them  with  these  great 
philosophers  the  Hottentots. 

Though  even  this  point  has,  not  without 
reason,  been  several  times  controverted,  I 
see  no  manner  of  harm  it  could  do  to  reli- 
gion, if  we  should  entirely  give  them  up  this 
elegant  part  of  mankind. 

Methinks  nothing  more  shows  the  weak- 
ness of  their  cause,  than  that  no  division  of 
their  fellow-creatures  join  with  them  but 
those  among  whom  they  themselves  own 
reason  is  almost  defaced,  and  who  have  but 
little  else  but  their  shape  which  can  entitle 
them  to  any  place  in  the  species. 

Besides  these  poor  creatures,  there  have 
now  and  then  been  instances  of  a  few  crazy 
people  in  several  nations  who  have  denied 
the  existence  of  a  deity. 

The  catalogue  of  these  is,  however,  verv 
short;  even  Vanina,  the  most  celebrated 
champion  for  the  cause,  professed  before 
his  judges  that  he  believed  the  existence  of 
a  God:  and,  taking  up  a  straw  wluch  lay 
before  him  on  the  ground,  assured  them 
that  alone  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  ot 
it:  alleging  several  arguments  to  prove  that 
it  was  impossible  nature  alone  could  create 
any  thing.  ,  . 

I  was  the  other  day  reading  an  account  of 
Casimir  Lyszvnski,  a  gentleman  of  Poland, 
who  was  convicted  and  executed  for  this 
crime.  The  manner  cf  his  punishment  was 
very  particular.    As  soon  as  his  txxly  was 
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burnt,  his  ashes  were  put  into  a  cannon,  and 
shot  into  the  air  towards  Tartary. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  if  something  like 
this  methnd  of  punishment  should  prevail  in 
England  (such  is  the  natural  good  sense  of 
the  British  nation,)  that  whether  we  ram- 
med an  atheist  whole  into  a  great  gun,  or 

Eulvcrized  our  infidels,  as  they  do  in  Po- 
ind,  we  should  not  have  many  charges. 
I  should,  however,  premise,  while  our 
ammunitim  lasted,  that,  instead  of  Tartary, 
wc  should  always  keep  two  or  three  cannons 
ready  pointed  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  order  to  shoot  our  unbelievers  into 
the  country  of  the  Hottentots. 

In  my  opinion,  a  solemn  judicial  death  is 
too  great  an  honour  for  an  atheist;  though  I 
must  allow  the  method  of  exploding  him,  as 
it  is  practised  in  this  ludicrous  kind  of  mar- 
tyrdom, has  something  in  it  proper  enough 
to  the  nature  of  his  offence. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  objection  against 
this  manner  of  treating  them.  Zeal  for  re- 
ligion is  of  so  effective  a  nature  that  it  sel- 
dom knows  where  to  rest:  for  which  reason 
I  am  afraid,  after  having  discharged  our 
atheists  wc  might  possibly  think  of  shoot- 
ing off  our  sectaries;  and  as  one  does  not 
foresee  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  it 
might  one  time  or  other  come  to  a  man's 
own  turn  to  fly  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  demi- 
culverin. 

If  any  of  my  readers  imagine  that  I  have 
treated  these  gentlemen  in  too  ludicrous  a 
manner,  I  must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  I 
think  reasoning  against  such  unbelievers, 
upon  a  point  that  shocks  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  is  doing  them  too  great  an  ho- 
nour, giving  them  a  figure  in  the  eve  of  the 
world,  and  making  people  fancy  that  they 
have  more  in  them  than  they  really  have. 

As  for  those  persons  who  have  anv  scheme 
of  religious  worship,  I  am  for  treating  such 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  should 
endeavour  to  show  them  their  errors  with 
the  greatest  temper  and  humanitv;  but  as 
these  miscreants  are  for  throwing  down  re- 
ligion in  general,  for  stripping  mankind  of 
what  themselves  own  is  of  excellent  use  in 
all  great  societies,  without  once  offering  to 
establish  any  thing  in  the  room  of  it,  I  think 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them,  is  to  re- 
tort their  own  weapons  upon  them,  which 
are  those  of  scorn  and  mockery.  X. 
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Non  pudendn.  »e<l  non  fawiondn  id  quod  non  deect. 
tmpudcnitK  notnrn  etTugcre  debemus.  Tull. 

It  Is  not  by  Mushing,  but  by  not  doing  what  is  unbe- 
coming, that  wc  ought  to  guard  ngnin»t  the  imputation 
of  impudence. 

Many  are  the  epistles  I  receive  from 
ladies  extremely  afflicted  that  they  lie 
under  the  observation  nf  scandalous  people, 
who  love  to  defame  their  neighbours,  and 
make  the  uniustcst  interpretation  of  inno- 
cent and  indifferent  actions.  They  describe 
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their  own  liehavlour  so  unhappily,  that 
there  indeed  lies  some  cause  of  suspicion 
upon  them.    It  is  certain,  that  there  is  no 
authority  for  persons  who  have  nothing  else 
to  do,  to  pass  away  hours  of  conversation 
upon  the  miscarriages  of  other  people;  but 
since  they  will  do  so,  they  who  value  their 
reputation  should  be  cautious  of  appear- 
ances to  their  disadvantage:  but  very  often 
our  voung  women,  as  well  as  the  middle- 
aged,  and  the  gay  part  of  those  growing 
old,  without  entering  into  a  formal  league 
for  that  purpose,  to  a  woman,  agree  upon 
a  short  way  to  preserve  their  characters, 
and  go  on  in  a  way  that  at  best  is  only  not 
vicious.  The  method  is,  when  an  ill-natured 
or  talkative  girl  has  said  any  thing  that  bears 
hard  upon  some  part  of  another's  carriage, 
this  creature,  if  not  in  any  of  their  little 
cabals,  is  run  down  for  the  most  censorious 
dangerous  body  in  the  world.    Thus  they 
guard  their  reputation  rather  than  their 
modesty;  as  if  guilt  lay  in  being  under  the 
imputation  of  a  fault,  and  not  in  a  commis- 
sion of  it    Orbicilla  is  the  kindest  poor 
thing  in  town,  but  the  most  blushing  crea- 
ture living.    It  is  true,  she  has  not  lost  the 
sense  of  shame,  but  she  has  lost  the  sense 
of  innocence.    If  she  had  more  confidence, 
and  never  did  any  thing  which  ought  to 
stain  her  cheeks,  would  she  not  be  much 
more  modest,  without  that  ambiguous  suf- 
fusion which  is  the  livery  both  of  guilt  and 
innocence?   Modesty  consists  in  being  con- 
scious of  no  ill,  and  not  in  being  ashamed 
of  having  done  it    When  people  go  upon 
any  other  foundation  than  the  truth  of  their 
own  hearts  for  the  conduct  of  their  actions, 
it  lies  in  the  power  of  scandalous  tongues  to 
carry  the  world  before  them,  and  make 
the  rest  of  mankind  fall  in  with  the  ill  for 
fear  of  reproach.  On  the  other  hand,  to  do 
what  you  ought,  is  the  ready  way  to  make 
calumny  either  silent,  or  ineffectually  ma- 
licious.   Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  says 
admirably  to  young  ladies  under  the  dis- 
tress of  being  defamed : 

'  The  beit.'  Mid  he, '  that  I  ran  yo»i  advise. 

It  to  avoid  th'  occasion  of  the  ill  I 
For  when  the  cause,  whence  eril  doth  arise. 

Removed  ia,  th'  r flirt  surceaseth  mill 
Abstain  from  pleasure,  and  restrain  your  Hill, 

Subdue  desire,  and  bridle  loose  delight : 
Use  scanty  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill , 

Shun  secresy,  and  talk  in  open  sight ; 
Bo  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight' 


Instead  of  this  care  over  their  words  and 
actions,  recommended  by  a  poet  in  old 
queen  Bess's  days,  the  modern  way  is  to 
say  and  do  what  you  please,  and  yet  be  the 
prettiest  sort  of  woman  in  the  world.  If 
fathers  and  brothers  will  defend  a  lady's 
honour,  she  is  quite  as  safe  as  in  her  own 
innocence.  Many  of  the  distressing 
suffer  under  tin  malice  of  evil  tongues,  are 
so  harmless,  that  they  arc  every  day  they 
live  asleep  till  twelve  at  noon;  concern 
themselves  with  nothing  but  their  own  per- 
sons till  two;  take  their  necessary  food  be- 
tween that  time  and  four  ;  visit,  go  to  the 
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play,  and  sit  up  at  cards  till  towards  the 
ensuing  morn;  and  the  malicious  world  shall 
draw  conclusions  from  innocent  glances, 
short  whispers,  or  pretty  familiar  railleries 
with  fashionable  men,  that  these  fair  ones 
are  not  as  rigid  as  vestals.    It  is  certain, 
say  these  1  goodest'  creatures,  very  well, 
that  virtue  does  not  consist  in  constrained 
behaviour  and  wry  faces;  that  must  be  al- 
lowed: but  there  is  a  decency  in  the  aspect 
and  manner  of  ladies,  contracted  from  a 
habit  of  virtue,  and  from  general  reflec- 
tions that  regard  a  modest  conduct,  all 
which  mav  be  understood,  though  they 
cannot  be  described.    A  young  woman  of 
this  sort  claims  an  esteem  mixed  with  affec- 
tion and  honour,  and  meets  with  no  defa- 
mation; or,  if  she  does,  the  wild  malice  is 
overcome  with  an  undisturbed  persever- 
ance in  her  innocence.    To  speak  freely, 
there  are  such  coveys  of  coquettes  about 
this  town,  that  if  the  peace  were  not  kept 
by  some  impertinent  tongues  of  their  own 
sex,  which  keep  them  under  some  re- 
straint, we  should  have  no  manner  of  en- 
gagement UDon  them  to  keep  them  in  any 
tolerable  order. 
As  I  am  a  Spectator,  and  behold  how 

Elainly  one  part  of  woman-kind  balance  the 
ehaviour  of  the  other,  whatever  I  may 
think  of  tale-bearers  or  slanderers,  I  can- 
not wholly  suppress  them,  no  more  than  a 
general  would  discourage  spies.  The  enemy 
would  easily  surprise  him  whom  they  knew 
had  no  intelligence  of  their  motions.  It  is 
so  far  otherwise  with  me,  that  I  acknow- 
ledge I  permit  a  she-slanderer  or  two  in 
every  quarter  of  the  town,  to  live  in  the 
characters  of  coquettes,  and  take  all  the 
innocent  freedoms  of  the  rest,  in  order  to 
send  me  information  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
respective  sisterhoods. 

But  as  the  matter  of  respect  to  the  world 
which  looks  on,  is  carried  on,  mcthinks  it 
is  so  very  easy  to  be  what  is  in  general 
called  virtuous,  that  it  need  not  cost  one 
hour's  reflection  in  a  month  to  deserve  that 
appellation.    It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the 
pretty  rogues  talk  of  virtue  and  vice 
among  each  other.    *She  is  the  laziest 
creature  in  the  world,  but  I  must  confess, 
strictly  virtuous;  the  peevishest  hussy 
breathing,  but  as  to  her  virtue,  she  is  with- 
out blemish.    She  has  not  the  least  charity 
for  any  of  her  acquaintance,  but  I  must 
nllow  her  rigidly  virtuous. '  As  the  unthink- 
ing  part  of  the  male  world  call  every  man 
«-i  man  of  honour  who  is  not  a  coward;  so 
the  crowd  of  the  other  sex  terms  every 
woman  who  will  not  be  a  wench,  virtuous. 

T. 


>To.  T>9i]     Thuriday,  May  29,  1712. 

 Non  tu  prece  pnscis  emaei, 

Qiisp  ii  im  aednctis  neiiueas  commiltere  divis : 

At  bona  par*  proccrum  larita  libabit  acerra.  [snmiroa 

Hand  cuivis  promptum  est,  murmurque  humilesque 

Tollere  rt>  templis  :  et  aperto  vivere  vntn. 

Men*  bona,  fama,  fida* ;  bar dare,  el  nt  audiat  ho»pes, 

111a  aibi  introrsum  cl  sub  lingua  immurmurat .  O  si 

Vol.  II.  15 


US 

Ebullit  pat  nil  prrelanim  fu  mis  I  Et  O  at 
Bub  rastni  or  pel  argvnti  sails  seria  dexlrn 
Hercule!  pupillumvc  utinam,  quern  proiimus  hares 
Impcllo.  expung  am  I  Ptrt.  Sat.  ii.  v.  3. 

 :  Thou  knows!  to  join 

No  bribe  unhallow'd  to  a  prayer  of  thine ; 

Thine,  which  can  ev'ry  ear's  full  test  abide. 

Nor  need  be  routter'd  to  the  tods  aside  I 

No,  thou  aloud  may'st  thy  petitions  trust ; 

Thou  need'st  not  whisper,  other  great  ones  must. 

For  lew.  my  friend,  lew  dare  like  thee  be  plain. 

And  prayer's  low  arti nee  ai  shrines  disdain. 

Few  from  their  pious  mumblings  dare  depart. 

And  make  profession  of  their  inmost  heart. 

Keep  hi.-,  imiulcnt  Heavi  n  through  life  sincere, 

Keep  my  mind  sound,  my  reputation  clear. 

These  wishes  they  can  speak,  and  we  can  beat.  » 

Thus  far  their  wants  are  audibly  eipress'd  ; 

Then  sinks  the  voice,  and  muttering  groans  the  rest 

Hear,  hear  at  length,  good  Hercules,  my  vow  I 

0  chink  some  not  of  gold  beneath  my  plow ! 
Could  I.  O  could  I  to  my  ravish'd  eyes 

Bee  my  rich  uncle's  pompous  funeral  rise; 
Or  could  I  once  my  ward's  cold  corpse  attend ; 
Then  all  were  mine !' 

Whf.rf.  Homer  represents  Phcmix,  the 
tutor  of  Achilles,  as  persuading  his  pupil  to 
lay  aside  his  resentment,  and  give  himself 
up  to  the  entreaties  of  his  countrymen,  the 
poet,  in  order  to  make  him  speak  in  cha- 
racter, ascribes  to  him  a  speech  full  of 
those  fables  and  allegories  which  old  men 
take  delight  in  relating,  and  which  are  very 
proper  for  instruction.  'The  gods,'  says 
he,  '  suffer  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon 
by  entreaties.  When  mortals  have  offend- 
ed them  by  their  transgressions,  they  ap- 
pease them  by  vows  and  sacrifices.  You 
must  know,  Achilles,  that  prayers  are  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter.  They  arc  crippled 
by  frequently  kneeling,  have  their  faces 
full  of  scars  and  wrinkles,  and  their  eyes 
always  cast  towards  heaven.  They  are 
constant  attendants  on  the  goddess  Ate, 
and  march  behind  her.  This  goddess  walks 
forward  with  a  bold  and  haughty  air;  and, 
being  very  light  of  foot,  runs  through  the 
whole  earth,  grieving  and  afflicting  the 
sons  of  men.  She  gets  the  start  of  Prayers, 
who  always  follow  her,  in  order  to  heal 
those  persons  whom  she  wounds.  He  who 
honours  these  daughters  of  Jupiter,  when 
they  draw  near  to  him,  receives  great  bene- 
fit from  them;  but  as  for  him  who  rejects 
them,  they  entreat  their  father  to  give  his 
orders  to  the  goddess  Ate,  to  punish  nim  for 
his  hardness  of  heart.'  This  noble  allegory 
needs  but  little  explanation;  for,  whether 
the  goddess  Ate  signifies  injury,  as  some 
have  explained  it;  or  guilt  in  general,  as 
others;  or  divine  justice,  as  I  am  more  apt  to 
think;  the  interpretation  is  obvious  enough. 

1  shall  produce  another  heathen  fable 
relating  to  prayers,  which  is  of  a  more  di- 
verting kind.  Oue  would  think  by  some 
passages  in  it,  that  it  was  composed  by  Lu- 
cian,  or  at  least  by  some  author  who  has 
endeavoured  to  imitate  his  way  of  writing; 
but  as  dissertations  of  this  nature  are  more 
curious  than  useful,  I  shall  give  my  reader 
the  fable,  without  any  further  inquiries 
after  the  author. 

•  Menippus  the  philosopher  was  a  second 
time  taken  up  into  heaven  by  Jupiter,  when 
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for  his  entertainment,  he  lifted  up  a  trap- 
door that  was  placed  by  his  footstool.  At 
its  rising,  there  issuea  through  it  such  a 
din  of  cries  as  astonished  the  philosopher. 
Upon  his  asking  what  they  meant,  Jupiter 
told  him  they  were  the  prayers  that  were 
sent  up  to  him  from  the  earth.  Mcnippus, 
amidst  the  confusion  of  voices,  which  was 
so  great  that  nothing  less  than  the  ear  of 
Jove  could  distinguish  them,  heard  the 
words  "riches,  honour,"  and  "long  life," 
repeated  in  several  different  tones  and  lan- 
guages.   When  the  first  hubbub  of  sounds 
•  was  over,  the  trap-door  being  left  open, 
the  voices  came  up  more  separate  and  dis- 
tinct The  first  prayer  was  a  very  odd  one; 
it  came  from  Athens,  and  desired  Jupiter 
to  increase  the  wisdom  and  beard  of  his 
humble  supplicant.    Mcnippus  knew  it  by 
the  voice  to  oe  the  prayer  of  his  friend  Li- 
candcr  the  philosopher.  This  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  petition  of  one  who  had  just  laden 
a  ship,  and  promised  Jupiter,  it  he  took 
care  of  it,  and  returned  it  home  again  full 
of  riches,  he  would  make  him  an  offering 
of  a  silver  cup.    Jupiter  thanked  him  for 
nothing;  and  bending  down  his  ear  more 
attentively  than  ordinary,  heard  a  voice 
complaining  to  him  of  the  cruelty  of  an 
Ephesian  widow,  and  begged  him  to  breed 
compassion  in  her  heart.    "  This,"  says 
Jupiter,  M  is  a  very  honest  fellow.    I  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  incense  from  him; 
I  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  him  as  not  to  hear 
his  prayers."   He  was  then  interrupted 
with  a  whole  volley  of  vows  which  were 
made  for  the  health  of  a  tyrannical  prince 
by  his  subjects  who  prayed  for  him  in  his 
presence.    Mcnippus  was  surprised  after 
having  listened  to  pravers  offered  up  with 
so  much  ardour  and  devotion,  to  hear  low 
whispers  from  the  same  assembly,  expos- 
tulating with  Jove  for  suffering  such  a 
tvrant  to  live,  and  asking  him  how  his 
thunder  could  lie  idle?   Jupiter  was  so 
offended  with  these  prevaricating  rascals, 
that  he  tw>k  down  the  first  vows,  and  puffed 
uway  the  last.    The  philosopher,  seeing  a 
great  cloud  mounting  upwards,  and  making 
its  way  directly  to  the  trap-door,  inquired 
of  Jupiter  what  it  meant.    "This,  says 
Jupiter,  "  is  the  smoke  of  a  whole  heca- 
tomb that  is  offered  me  by  the  general  of 
an  army,  who  is  very  importunate  with  me 
to  let  him  cut  off  a  nunored  thousand  men 
that  are  drawn  up  in  army  against  him. 
What  does  the  impudent  wretch  think  1 
sec  in  him,  to  believe  that  I  will  make  a 
sacrifice  of  so  many  mortals  as  good  as  him- 
self, and  all  this  to  his  glory  forsooth?  But 
hark!"  says  Jupiter,  "there  is  a  voice  I 
never  heard  but  in  time  of  danger:  'tis  a 
rogue  that  is  shipwrecked  in  the  Ionian 
sea.  I  saved  him  on  a  plank  but  three  days 
ago  upon  his  promise  to  mend  his  manners; 
the  scoundrel  is  not  worth  a  groat,  and  yet 
has  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  temple,  if 
1  will  keep  him  from  sinking. — But  yon- 
der," says  lie,  "  is  a  special  youth  for  you; 


he  desires  me  to  take  his  father,  who  keeps 
a  preat  estate  from  him,  out  of  the  miseries 
of  human  life.    The  old  fellow  shall  live 
till  he  makes  his  heart  ache,  I  can  tell  him* 
that  for  his  pains."   This  was  followed  up 
by  the,  soft  voice  of  a  pious  lady,  desiring; 
Jupiter  that  she  might  appear  amiable  ana 
charming  in  the  sight  of  her  emperor.  As 
the  philosopher  was  reflecting  on  this  ex- 
traordinary petition,  there  blew  a  gentle 
wind  through,  the  trap-door  which  ne  at 
first  took  for  a  gentle  gale  of  zephyrs,  but 
afterwards  found  it  to  be  a  breeze  of  sighs. 
They  smelt  strong;  of  flowers  and  Incense, 
and  were  succeeded  by  most  passionate 
complaints  of  wounds  and  torments,  fire 
and  arrows,  cruelty,  despair  and  death. 
Mcnippus  fancied  that  such  lamentable 
cries  arose  from  some  general  execution, 
or  from  wretches  lying  under  the  torture; 
but  Jupiter  told  him  that  they  came  up  to 
him  from  the  isle  of  Paphos,  and  that  he 
every  day  received  complaints  of  the  same 
nature  from  that  whimsical  tribe  of  mortals 
who  arc  called  lovers.    "  I  am  so  trifled 
with,"  says  he,  "  by  this  generation  of  both 
sexes,  and'  find  it  so  impossible  to  please 
them,  whether  I  grantor  refuse  their  peti- 
tions that  I  shall  order  a  western  wind  for 
the  future  to  intercept  them  in  their  pas- 
sage, and  blow  them  at  random  upon  the 
earth."  The  last  petition  I  heard  was  from 
a  very  aged  man  of  near  a  hundred  \  cars 
old,  begging  but  for  one  year  nrnre  of  life, 
and  then  promising  to  be  contented.  "  This 
is  the  rarest  old  fellow!"  says  Jupiter;  "he 
has  made  this  prayer  to  me  for  above 
twenty  years  together.    When  he  was  but 
fifty  years  old,  he  desired  only  that  he 
might  live  to  sec  his  son  settled  in  the  world: 
I  granted  it.    He  then  begged  the  same  fa- 
vour for  his  daughter,  and  afterwards  that 
he  might  sec  the  education  of  a  grandson. 
When  all  this  was  brought  about,  he  puts 
up  a  petition  that  he  might  live  to  finish  a 
house  he  was  building.    In  short,  he  is  an 
unreasonable  old  cur,  and  never  wants  an 
excuse;  I  will  hear  no  more  of  him."  Upon 
which  he  flung  down  the  trap-door  in  a 
passion,  and  was  resolved  to  give  no  more 
audiences  that  day.' 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fable, 
the  moral  of  it  very  well  deserves  our  at- 
tention, and  js  the  same  with  that  which  has 
been  inculcated  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not 
to  mention  Juvenal  and  Persius,  who  h  vn 
each  of  them  made  the  finest  satire  in  their 
whole  works  upon  this  subject  The  vanity 
of  men's  wishes  which  are  the  natural 
prayers  of  the  mind,  as  w.  11  as  many  if 
those  secret  devotions  which  they  offer  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  arc  sufficiently  exposed 
by  it  Among  other  reasons  for  set  forms  <  f 
prayer,  I  have  often  thought  it  a  very  good 
one,  that  by  this  means  the  folly  and  ex- 
travagance of  men's  desires  maybe  kept 
within  due  bounds,  and  not  break  oat  in 
absurd  and  ridiculous  petitions  on  so  great 
and  solemn  an  occasion.  L 
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Per  ambages  et  ministorit  deoruin 
mcipitaniiu*  est  liber  apirilus. 

By  fahlf  «aid  unfovrm'd  fancy  soars. 

And  claims  the  miniitry  of  beav'nly  powers. 

The  transformation  of  Fidelio  into  a  look- 
ing-glass. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  was  lately  at  a 
tea-table,  where  some  young  ladies  enter- 
tained the  com  pan  v  with  a  relation  of  a  co- 
quette in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been 
discovered  practising  before  her  glass.  To 
turn  the  discourse,  which  from  being  witty 
crew  to  be  malicious,  the  matron  of  the 
family  took  occasion  from  the  subject  to 
wish  that  there  were  to  be  found  amongst 
men  such  faithful  monitors  to  dress  the 
mind  by,  as  we  consult  to  adorn  the  body. 
She  added,  that  if  a  sincere  friend  were 
miraculously  changed  into  a  looking-glass, 
she  should  not  be  ashamed  to  ask  its  advice 
very  often.  This  whimsical  thought  work- 
ed so  much  upon  my  fancy  the  whole  even- 
ing, that  it  produced  a  very  odd  dream. 

« Methought  that,  as  I  stood  before  my 
glass,  the  image  of  a  youth  of  an  open  in- 
genuous aspect  appeared  in  it,  who  with  a 
shrill  voice  spoke  in  the  following  manner: 
"The  looking-glass  you  see  was  hereto- 
fore a  man,  even  I,  the  unfortunate  Fidelio. 
I  had  two  brothers,  whose  deformity  in 
shape  was  made  up  by  the  clearness  of  their 
understanding.  It  must  be  owned,  how- 
ever, that  (as  it  generally  happens)  they 
had  each  a  pcrverscness  of  humour  suitable 
to  their  distortion  of  body.  The  eldest, 
whose  belly  sunk  in  monstrously,  was  a 
great  coward,  and,  though  his  splenetic 
contracted  temper  made  him  take  fire  im- 
mediately, he  made  objects  that  beset  him 
appear  greater  than  they  were.  The  se- 
cond, whose  breast  swelled  into  a  bold  re- 
lievo, on  the  contrary,  took  great  pleasure 
in  lessening  every  thing,  and  was  perfectly 
the  reverse  of  his  brother.  These  oddnesses 
pleased  company  once  or  twice,  but  dis- 
gusted when  often  seen;  for  which  reason, 
the  young  gentlemen  were  sent  from  court 
to  study  mathematics  at  the  university. 

«'  I  need  not  acquaint  you,  that  I  was  verv 
■well  made,  and  reckoned  a  bright  polite 
gentleman.  I  was  the  confidant  and  darling 
of  all  the  fair;  and  if  the  old  and  uglv  spoke 
ill  of  me,  all  the  world  knew  it  was  because 
I  scorned  to  flatter  them.  No  ball,  no  as- 
sembly, was  attended  till  I  had  been  con- 
sulted. Flavia  coloured  her  hair  before 
me,  Celia  showed  me  her  teeth,  Panthea 
heaved  her  bosom,  Cleora  brandished  her 
diamond;  I  have  seen  Cloe's  foot,  and  tied 
artificially  the  garters  of  Rhodope. 

"  It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  those  who 
dote  upon  themselves  can  have  no  violent 
affection  for  another;  but  on  the  contrary, 
I  found  that  the  women's  passion  rose  for 
me  in  proportion  to  the  love  they  bore  to 
themselves.  This  was  verified  in  my 
with  Narcissa,  who  was  so  constant 


to  me,  that  is  was  pleasantly  said,  had  I 

been  little  enough,  she  would  have  bung 
me  at  her  girdle.  The  most  dangerous 
rival  I  had,  was  a  gay  empty  fellow,  who 
by  the  strength  of  a  long  intercourse  with 
N  arcissa,  joined  to  his  natural  endowments, 
had  formed  himself  into  a  perfect  resem- 
blance with  her.  I  had  been  discarded,  had 
she  not  observed  that  he  frequently  asked 
my  opinion  about  matters  of  the  last  con- 
sequence. This  made  me  still  more  con- 
siderable in  her  eye.  a 

"Though  I  was  eternally  caressed  by 
the  ladies,  such  was  their  opinion  of  my  * 
honour,  that  I  was  never  envied  by  the 
men.  A  jealous  lover  of  Narcissa  one  day 
thought  he  had  caught  her  in  an  amorous 
conversation:  for,  though  he  was  at  such  a 
distance  that  he  could  hear  nothing,  he 
imagined  strange  things  from  her  airs  and 
gestures.  Sometimes  with  a  serene  look 
she  stepped  back  in  a  listening  posture, 
and  brightened  into  an  innocent  smile. 
Quickly  after  she  swelled  into  an  air  of 
majesty  and  disdain,  then  kept  her  eyes 
half  shut  after  a  languislung  manner,  then 
covered  her  blushes  with  her  hand,  breathed 
a  sigh,  and  seemed  ready  to  sink  down. 
In  rushed  the  furious  lover;  but  how  great 
was  his  surprise  to  see  no  one  there  but  the 
innocent  Fidelio  with  his  back  against  the 
wall  betwixt  two  windows! 

"It  were  endless  to  recount  all  my  ad- 
ventures. Let  me  hasten  to  that  which 
cost  me  my  life,  and  Narcissa  her  happi- 


"  She  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the 
small-pox,  upon  which  I  was  expressly 
forbid  her  sight,  it  being  apprehended  that 
it  would  increase  her  distemper,  and  that 
I  should  infallibly  catch  it  at  the  first  look. 
As  soon  as  she  was  suffered  to  leave  her 
bed,  she  stole  out  of  her  chamber,  and 
found  me  all  alone  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. She  ran  with  transport  to  her  dar- 
ling, and  without  mixture  of  fear  lest  I 
should  dislike  her.  But,  oh  me!  what  was 
her  fury  when  she  heard  me  say,  I  was 
afraid  and  shocked  at  so  loathsome  a  spec- 
tacle! She  stepped  back,,  swollen  with 
rage,  to  see  if  I  nad  the  insolence  to  re- 
peat it  I  did,  with  this  addition,  that 
her  ill-timed  passion  had  increased  her 
ugliness.  Enraged,  inflamed,  distracted, 
she  snatched  a  bodkin,  and  with  all  her 
force  stabbed  me  to  the  heart  Dying,  I 
preserved  my  sincerity,  and  expressed  the 
truth  though  in  broken  words;  and  by  re- 
proachful grimaces  to  the  last  I  mimicked 
the  deformity  of  my  murderess. 

"Cupid,  who  always  attends  the  fair, 
and  pitied  the  fate  of  so  useful  a  servant  as 
I  was,  obtained  of  the  destinies,  that  my 
body  should  remain  incorruptible,  and  re- 
tain the  qualities  my  mind  had  possessed. 
I  immediately  lost  the  figure  of  a  man,  and 
became  smooth,  polished,  and  bright,  and 
to  this  day  am  the  first  favourite  of  the 
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Nrarto  qua  pnM*r  •niitum  dulorJinr  tru. 

'-  L  ■ 


I'maMal  imtom  purrr  >ori  inspire*. 

Looking  over  the  letters  that  have  been 
sent  roe,  I  chanced  to  find  the  following 
one,  which  I  received  about  two  years  a^o 
from  an  ingenious  friend  who  was  then  ui 


•Copenhagen,  May  1,  1710. 
•  D v  a  b  Sit,— The  spring  with  vou  has 
already  taken  possession  of  the  fields  and 
woods.  Now  is  the  season  of  solitude,  and 
of  moving  complaints  upon  trivial  suffer- 
ings. Now  the  griefs  of  lovers  begin  to 
flow,  and  the  wounds  to  bleed^afresh.  I, 

am  not  without  my  discontents  at  present. 
You  may  perhaps  laugh  at  me  for  a  most 
romantic  wretch,  when  I  have  disclosed  to 
vou  the  occasion  of  mv  uneasiness:  and  yet 
1  cannot  help  thinking  my  unhappiness 
real,  in  being  confined  to  a  region  which 
is  the  very  reverse  of  Paradise.  The  seasons 
here  are  all  of  them  unpleasant,  and  the 
country  quite  destitute  of  rural  charms.  I 
have  not  heard  a  bird  sing,  nor  a  brook 
murmur,  nor  a  breexe  whisper,  neither 
have  I  been  blest  with  the  sight  of  a  flow- 
ery meadow,  these  two  years.  Every  wind 
here  is  a  tempest,  and  every  water  a  tur- 
bulent ocean.  I  hope,  when  you  reflect  a 
Kttle,  you  will  not  think  the  grounds  of  my 
complaint  in  the  least  frivolous  and  unbe- 
coming a  man  of  serious  thought;  since  the 
love  of woods,  of  fields  and  flowers,  of  rivers 
and  fountains,  seems  to  be  a  passion  im- 
planted in  our  natures  the  most  earlv  of  anv, 
even  before,  the  fair  sex  had  a  being.  I 
am,  sir,  8cc 

Could  I  transport  mvself  with  a  wish, 
from  one  country  to  another,  1  should  choose 
to  pass  my  winter  in  Spain,  my  spring  in 
Italy,  mv  summer  m  England,  and  my  au- 
tumn in  Trance.  Of  all  these  seasons  there 
is  none  that  can  vie  with  the  spring  for 
beauty  and  delightfulness.  It  bears  the 
same  figure  among  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
that  the  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of 
the  day,  or  youth  among  the  stages  of  life. 
The  English  summer  is  pleasant er  than  that 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  on  no  other 
account  bat  because  it  has  a  greater  mix- 
ture of  spring  in  it.  The  mildness  of  our 
climate,  with  those  frequent  refreshments 
of  dews  and  rains  that  mil  among  us,  keep 
up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  in  our  fields, 
and  fill  the  hottest  months  of  the  year  with 
a  livery  verdure, 

la  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  all 
nature  begins  to  recover  herself,  the  same 
animal  pleasure  wnicu  muxes*  int.  nuns 
sing,  ana  the  whole  brute  creation  rejoice, 
very  sensibly  in  the  heart  of  man.  I 
ane  of  the  poets  who  have  observed 
as  Milton  those  secret  overflow- 
which  diffuse  themselves 


[No. 


through  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 

surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  nature:  he 
touched  upon  it  twice  or  thrice  m  his  Pa- 
radise Lost,  and  describes  it  verv  beauti- 
fully under  the  name  of  *  vernal  delight,'  m 
that  passage  where  he  represent 
himself  as  almost  sensible  of  it: 


I  frnita  at  oacv 
Apprar'd.  with  fay  e-namrU'd  colour*  a»rt 
On  it a>r*  the  *un  aaore  clad  mamv'd  a»  ! 
Than  in  (air  rrrainf  dewd.  or  hunuJ  how 
When  God  hath  «r» >* rr'd  da*  **rt» :  •*> 
Thai  land*kip.  and  of  purr  wtfvt  pirrr  air 
Mpata  hi*  approach  a  ad  to  Unr  heart 
Vernal  dr light,  and  joy  ahar 
All  sntanw,  bat  dcvpair.  he 


Many  authors  have  written  on  the  \ 
of  the  creature,  and  represented  the 
renness  of  every  thin?  in  this  world,  and  its 

incapacity  of  producing  any  solid  or  sub- 
nature  are  verv  useful  to  the 


voluptuous  those  speculations  which 
the  bright  side  of  things  and  lay  forth 
those  innocent  entertainments  which  are  to 
be  nu  t  with  among  the  several  objects  that 
encompass  ua,  are  nu  less  beneficial  to  men 
of  durL  and  melancholy  tempers.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  1  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend a  cheerfulness  of  mind  in  my 
last  Saturday's  papers  and  which  I 
still  inculcate,  not  only  from  the  considera- 
tion of  ourselves  and  of  that  Being  on  whom 
we  depvnd,  nor  from  the  general  survey  of 
that  universe  in  which  we  are  placed  at 
present,  but  from  reflections  on  the  par- 
ticular season  in  which  this  paper  is  writ- 
ten. The  creation  is  a  perpetual  feast  to 
the  mind  °f  *  g°°d  man;  every  thing  he  sees 
cheers  and  delights  him.  Providence  has 
imprinted  so  many  smiles  on  nature,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  mind  which  is  not  sunk 
in  more  gross  and  sensual  delights,  to  take 
a  survey  of  them  without  several  secret 
of  pl  easure,  The  . 
of  nis  divine  poems 
those  beautiful  and  agreeable  scenes  which 
make  the  heart  glad,  and  produce  in  it  that 
vernal  delight  which  I  have  before  taken 
notice  of. 

Natural  philosophy  quickens  this  taste 
of  the  creation,  and  renders  it  not  only- 
pleasing  to  the  imagination,  but  to  the  un- 
derstanding. It  does  not  rest  in  the  mur- 
mur of  brooks  and  the  melody  of  birds,  in 
the  shade  of  groves  and  woods,  or  in  the 
embroidery  of  fields  and  meadows;  bat  con- 
siders the  several  ends  of  Providence  which 
are  served  by  them,  and  the  wonders  of 
divine  wisdom  which  appear  in  them.  It 
heightens  the  pleasures  of  the  eve,  and 
raises  such  a  rational  admiration"  in  the 
soul  as  is  little  inferior  to  devotion. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  everv 


e  pow 

_  up  this  kind  of  worship  to  the  great 
Author  of  nature,  and  to  indulge  these 
more  refined  meditations  of  heart,  which 
are  doubtless  highly  acceptable  in  his  sight; 
I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  short  essay 
on  that  pleasure  which  the  mind  natural!  v 
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conceives  from  the  present  season  of  the 
vear,  by  the  recommending  of  a  practice 
lor  which  every  one  has  sufficient  abilities. 

I  would  have  my  readers  endeavour  to 
moralize  this  natural  pleasure  of  the  soul, 
and  to  improve  this  vernal  delight,  as  Mil- 
ton calls  it,  into  a  Christian  virtue.  When 
we  find  ourselves  inspired  with  this  pleasing 
instinct,  this  secret  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency arising  from  the  beauties  of  the  crea- 
tion, let  us  consider  to  whom  we  stand  in- 
debted for  all  these  entertainments  of  sense, 
and  who  it  Is  that  thus  opens  his  hand  and 
fills  the  world  with  good.  The  apostle  in- 
structs us  to  take  advantage  of  our  present 
temper  of  mind,  to  graft  upon  it  such  a  re- 
ligious exercise  as  is  particularly  conform- 
able to  it,  by  that  precept  which  advises 
those  who  are  sad  to  pray,  and  those  who 
are  merry  to  sing  psalms.  The  cheerful- 
ness of  heart  which  springs  up  in  us  from 
the  survey  of  nature's  works,  is  an  admira- 
ble preparation  for  gratitude.  The  mind 
has  gone  a  great  wav  towards  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  that  is  filled  with  such  secret 
gladness — a  grateful  reflection  on  the  su- 
preme cause  who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it 
in  the  soul,  and  gives  it  its  proper  value. 
Such  an  habitual  disposition  of  mind  conse- 
crates every  field  and  wood,  turns  an  ordi- 
nary walk  into  a  morning  or  evening  sa- 
crifice, and  will  improve  those  transient 
gleams  of  joy  which  naturally  brighten  up 
and  refresh  the  soul  on  such  occasions,  into 
an  inviolable  and  perpetual  state  of  bliss 
and  happiness.  I. 


No.  394.]    Monday,  June  2,  1712. 

Beneeofligitur  tare  pueria  el  muliereulia  rt  serviaet  aer- 
vorum  limiliniia  liberi*  ease  grata :  fravi  vero homini 
et  ea  qua*  fiunt  judiciocerto  ponderanti,  probari  pone 
nullo  modo. — 'full. 

It  ia  obvious  to  tee.  that  theae  thing*  are  very  a  rent- 
able to  children,  young  women,  and  servants,  and  to 
such  as  most  resemble  servants;  but  that  they  can  by 
no  means  meet  with  the  approbation  of  people  of 
thought  and  consideration. 

I  havk  been  considering  the  little  and 
frivolous  things  which  give  men  accesses  to 
one  another,  and  power  with  each  other, 
mot  only  in  the  common  and  indifferent  ac- 
cidents of  life,  but  also  in  matters  of  greater 
importance.  You  see  in  elections  for  mem- 
bers to  sit  in  parliament,  how  far  saluting 
rows  of  old  women,  drinking  with  clowns, 
and  being  upon  a  level  with  the  lowest  part 
of  mankind  in  that  wherein  they  themselves 
are  lowest,  their  diversions,  will  carry  a 
candidate.  A  capacity  for  prostituting  a 
man*sselfin  his  behaviour,  and  descending 
to  the  present  humour  of  the  vulgar,  is  per- 
haps as  good  an  ingredient  as  any  other  for 
making  a  considerable  figure  in  the  world; 
and  if  a  man  has  nothing  else  or  better  to 
think  of,  he  could  not  make  his  way  to 
wealth  and  distinction  by  propcrcr  me- 
thods, than  studying  the  particular  bent  or 
inclination  of  people  with  whom  he  con- 


verses, and  working  from  the  observation 
of  such  their  bias  in  all  matters  wherein  he 
has  any  intercourse  with  them :  for  his  ease 
and  comfort  he  may  assure  himself,  he  need 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  any  great  talent  or 
virtue  to  please  even  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  highest  qualifications.  Pride, 
in  some  particular  disguise  or  other,  (often 
a  secret  to  the  proud  man  himself)  is  the 
most  ordinary  spring  of  action  among  men. 
You  need  no  more  than  to  discover  what  a 
man  values  himself  for;  then  of  all  things 
admire  that  quality,  but  be  sure  to  be  fail- 
ing in  it  yourself  in  comparison  of  the  man 
whom  you  court.  I  have  heard,  or  read, 
of  a  secretary  of  state  in  Spain,  who  served 
a  prince  who  was  happy  in  an  elegant  use 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  often  writ  de- 
spatches in  it  with  his  own  hand.  The  ktag 
showed  his  secretary  a  letter  he  had  writ- 
ten to  a  foreign  prince,  and,  under  the  colour 
of  askinghis  advice,  laid  a  trap  for  his  ap- 

filause.  The  honest  man  read  it  as  a  fnith- 
ul  counsellor,  and  not  only  excepted  against 
his  tying  himself  down  too  much  by  some 
expressions,  but  mended  the  phrase  in 
others.  You  may  guess  the  despatches 
that  evening  did  not  take  much  longer 
time.  Mr.  Secretary  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
his  own  house,  sent  for  his  eldest  son,  and 
communicated  to  him  that  the  family  must 
retire  out  of  Spain  as  soon  as  possible:  '  for,' 
said  he,  «  the  king  knows  I  understand  Latin 
better  than  he  does.' 

This  egregious  fault  in  a  man  of  the  world 
should  be  a  lesson  to  all  who  would  make 
their  fortunes;  but  regard  must  be  carefully 
had  to  the  person  with  whom  you  have  to 
do;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  great 
man  of  common  sense  must  look  with  secret 
indignation,  or  bridled  laughter,  on  all  the 
slaves  who  stand  around  him  with  ready 
faces  to  approve  and  smile  at  all  he  says  in 
the  gross.  It  is  good  comedv  enough  to 
observe  a  superior  talking  half  sentences, 
and  playing  an  humble  admirer's  counte- 
nance from  one  thing  to  another,  with  such 
perplexity,  that  he  knows  not  what  to  sneer 
in  approbation  of.  But  this  kind  of  com- 
plaisance is  peculiarly  the  manner  of  courts; 
in  all  other  places  you  must  constantly  go 
further  in  compliance  with  the  persons' you 
have  to  do  with,  than  a  mere  conformity  of 
looks  and  gestures.  If  you  are  in  a  country 
life,  and  would  be  a  leading  man,  a  good 
stomach,  a  loud  voice,  and  rustic  cheerful- 
ness, will  go  a  great  way,  provided  you  arc 
able  to  drink,  and  drink  any  thing.  But  I 
was  just  now  going  to  draw  the  manner  of 
behaviour  I  would  advise  people  to  practise 
under  some  maxim;  ana  intimated,  that 
every  one  almost  was  governed  by  his  pride. 
There  was  an  old  fellow  about  "forty  years 
ago  so  peevish  and  fretful,  though  a  man  of 
business,  that  no  one  could  come  at  him; 
but  he  frequented  a  particular  little  coffee- 
house, where  he  triumphed  over  every  body 
at  trick-track  and  backgammon.  The  way 
to  pass  his  office  well,  was  first  to  be  insulted 
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by  him  at  one  of  those  games  in  his  leisure 
hours;  for  his  vanity  was  to  show  that  he 
was  a  man  of  pleasure  as  well  as  business. 
Next  to  this  sort  of  insinuation,  which  is 
called  in  all  places  f  from  its  taking  its  birth 
in  the  household  of  princes)  making  one's 
court,  the  most  prevailing  way  is,  bv  what 
bcttcr-bred  people  call  a  present,  the  vul- 
gar a  bribe*.    I  numbly  conceive  that  such 
a  thing  is  conveyed  with  more  gallantry  in 
a  billet-doux  that  should  be  understood  at 
the  Bank,  than  in  gross  money:  but  as  to 
stubborn  people,  who  are  so  surly  as  to  ac- 
cept of  neither  note  nor  cash,  having  for- 
merly dabbled  in  chemistry,  I  can  only  say, 
that  one  part  of  matter  asks  one  thing,  and 
another  another,  to  make  it  fluent:  but 
there  is  nothing  but  mav  be  dissolved  by  a 
proper  mean.    Thus,  the  virtue  which  is 
too  obdurate  for  gold  or  paper,  shall  melt 
away  verv  kindly  in  a  liquid.    The  island 
of  Barbadocs  (a  shrewd  people)  manage  all 
their  appeals  to  Great  Britain  by  a  skilful 
distribution  of  citron  water*  among  the 
whisperers  about  men  in  power.  Generous 
wines  do  every  day  prevail,  and  that  in  great 
points,  where  ten  thousand  times  their  value 
would  have  been  rejected  with  indignation. 

But,  to  wave  the  enumeration  of  the  sun- 
dry ways  of  applying  by  presents,  bribes, 
management  of  people's  passions  and  affec- 
tions, in  such  a  manner  as  it  shall  appear 
that  the  virtue  of  the  best  man  is  bv  one 
method  or  other  corruptible,  let  us  look  out 
for  some  expedient  to  turn  those  passions 
and  affections  on  the  side  of  truth  and  ho- 
nour. When  a  man  has  laid  it  down  for  a 
position,  that  parting  with  his  integrity,  in 
the  minuter  circumstance,  is  losing  so  much 
of  his  very  self,  self-love  will  become  a  vir- 
tue. By  this  means  good  and  evil  will  be 
the  only  objects  of  dislike  and  approbation; 
and  he  that  injures  any  man,  has  effectually 
wounded  the  man  of  this  turn  as  much  as 
if  the  harm  had  been  to  himself.  This 
seems  to  be  the  onlv  expedient  to  arrive  at 
an  impartiality;  ana  a  man  who  follows  the 
ites  of  truth  and  right  reason,  may  by 
artifice  be  led  into  error,  but  never  can  into 
guilt  T. 


Na  395.]  Tuesday ;  June  3,  1712. 

Quod  nunc  ratio  cat,  imp-tin  ante  fuit. 

Ovid.  Htm.  Amor.  10. 
Tia  imon  now.  'iwai  appetite  before. 

Beware  of  the  ide  s  <>f  March,'  said  the 
Roman  augur  to  Julius  Cxsar:  *  Beware  of 
the  month  of  May,'  says  the  British  Spec- 
tator to  his  fair  country-women.  The  cau- 
tion of  the  first  was  unhappily  neglected, 
and  Caesar's  confidence  cost  him  his  life.  I 
am  apt  to  flatter  myself  that  my  pretty 
readers  had  much  more  regard  to  the  ad- 
vice I  gave  them,  since  I  have  yet  received 
very  few  accounts  of  any  notorious  trips 
made  in  the  last  month. 

•  Then  commonly  called  ■■rtawtBM  water. 


But,  though  I  hope  for  the  best,  I  shall 
not  pronounce  too  positively  on  this  point, 
till  1  have  seen  forty  weeks  well  over;  at 
which  period  of  time,  as  my  good  friend 
Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me,  he  has  more 
business  as  justice  of  peace,  among  the  dis- 
solute young  people  in  the  country,  than  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year. 

Neither  must  I  forget  a  letter  which  I 
received  near  a  fortnight  since  from  a  lady, 
who,  it  seems,  could  hold  out  no  longer,  tell- 
ing me  she  looked  upon  the  month  as  then 
out,  fur  that  she  had  all  along  reckoned  by 
the  new  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  great  reason 
to  believe,  from  several  angry  letters  which 
have  been  sent  to  me  by  disappointed  lovers, 
that  my  advice  has  been  of  very  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  fair  sex,  who,  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  were  'forewarned,  forearmed.* 
One  of  these  gentlemen  tells  me,  that  he 
would  have  given  me  a  hundred  pounds, 
rather  than  l  should  have  published  that 
paper;  for  that  his  mistress,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  explain  herself  to  him  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  upon  reading  that  dis- 
course told  him,  that  she  would  give  him 
her  answer  in  June. 

Thyrsis  acquaints  me,  that  when  he  de- 
sired Sylvia  to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  she 
told  him,  the  Spectator  had  forbidden  her. 

Another  of  mv  correspondents,  who 
writes  himself  Mat  Meaner,  complains 
that,  whereas  he  constantly  used  to  break- 
fast with  his  mistress  upon  chocolate;  going 
to  wait  upon  her  the  first  of  May,  he  found 
his  usual  treat  very  much  changed  for  the 
worse,  and  has  been  forced  to  feed  ever 
since  upon  green  tea. 

As  I  begun  this  critical  season  with  a 
caveat  to  the  ladies,  1  shall  conclude  it 
with  a  congratulation,  and  do  most  heartily 
wish  them  joy  of  their  happy  deliverance.' 

They  may  now  reflect  with  pleasure  on 
the  dangers  they  have  escaped,  and  look 
back  with  as  much  satisfaction  on  the  perils 
that  threatened  them,  as  their  great  grand- 
mothers did  formerly  on  the  burning  plough- 
shares, after  having  passed  through  the 
ordeal  trial.  The  instigations  of  the  spring 
arc  now  abated.  The  nightingale  gi*cs 
over  her  •  love-labour'd  song,'  as  Nfilton 
phrases  it;  the  blossoms  are  fallen,  and  the 
beds  of  flowers  swept  away  by  the  scythe 
of  the  mower. 

I  shall  now  allow  my  fair  readers  to 
return  to  their  romances  and  chocolate, 
provided  they  make  use  of  them  with  mode- 
ration, till  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
when  the  sun  shall  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  Crab.  Nothing  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  too  much  confidence  and  secu- 
rity. The  Trojans,  who  stood  upon  their 
guard  all  the  while  the  Grecians  lay  before 
their  city,  when  they  fancied  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  the  danger  past,  were  the  very 
next  night  burnt  in  their  beds.  1  must  also 
observe,  that  as  in  some  climates  there  is 
perpetual  spring,  so  in  some  female  consti- 
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tutions  there  is  a  perpetual  May.  These 
are  a  kind  of  valetudinarians  in  chastity, 
whom  I  would  continue  in  a  constant  diet 
I  cannot  think  these  wholly  out  of  danger, 
till  they  have  looked  upon  the  other  sex  at 
least  five  years  through  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
Will  Honeycomb  has  often  assured  me,  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  steal  one  of  this  species, 
when  she  has  passed  her  grand  climacteric, 
than  to  carry  off  an  icy  girl  on  this'  side 
five-and-twenty ;  and  that  a  rake  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  affections  of  a  young  lady  of  fifteen, 
had  at  last  made  his  fortune  by  running 
away  with  her  grandmother. 

But  as  I  do  not  design  this  speculation  for 
the  evergreens  of  the  sex,  I  shall  again  ap- 
ply myself  to  those  who  would  willingly 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  virtue, 
and  can  now  hear  me  in  cold  blood.  If 
there  are  any  who  have  forfeited  their  inno- 
cence, they  must  now  consider  themselves 
under  that  melancholy  view  in  which  Cha- 
mont  regards  bis  sister,  in  those  beautiful 


T/>nit  she  flourish'd. 


Grrw  (nwft  tosenne.  and  tore  I  y  to  tb«  eye. 
Till  at  the  last  a  cruel  spoiler  came. 
Cropt  tbif  fair  rose,  and  rifled  all  it*  sweet 
Then  mst  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away.' 

On  the  contrary,  she  who  has  observed 
the  timely  cautions  I  gave  her,  and  lived  up 
to  the  rules  of  modesty,  will  now  flourish 
like  'a  rose  in  June,'  with  all  her  virgin 
blushes  and  sweetness  about  her.  I  must, 
however,  desire  these  last  to  consider,  how 
shameful  it  would  be  for  a  general  who  has 
made  a  successful  campaign,  to  be  surprised 
in  his  winter  quarters.  It  would  be  no  less 
dishonourable  for  a  lady  to  lose,  in  any  other 
month  in  the  year,  what  she  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  preserve  in  May. 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  sex  that 
can  supply  the  place  of  virtue.  Without 
innocence,  beauty  is  unlbvely,  and  quality 
contemptible;  good-breeding  degenerates 
into  wantonness,  and  wit  into  impudence. 
It  is  observed,  that  all  the  virtues  are  re- 
presented by  both  painters  and  statuaries 
under  female  shapes;  but  if  any  of  them  has 
a  more  particular  title  to  that  sex,  it  is  mo- 
desty. I  shall  leave  it  to  the  divines  to 
guard  them  against  the  opposite  vice,  as 
they  may  be  overpowered  oy  temptations. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  have  warned  them 
ajrainst  it,  as  they  may  be  led  astray  by  in- 
stinct 

I  desire  this  paper  may  be  read  with 
more  than  ordinary  attention,  at  all  tea- 
tables  within  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
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Havtng  a  great  deal  of  business  uppn  my 
b.ands  at  present,  I  shall  beg  the  readers 
leave  to  present  him  with  a  letter  tliat  I  re- 


ceived about  half  a  year  ago  from  a  gentle- 
man at  Cambridge,  who  styles  himself  Pe- 
ter de  Quit.  I  have  kept  it  by  me  some 
months;  and,  though  I  did  not  know  at  first 
what  to  make  of  it,  upon  my  reading  it  over 
very  frequently  I  have  at  last  discovered 
several  conceits  in  it:  I  would  not  therefore 
have  my  reader  discouraged  if  he  does  not 
take  them  at  the  first  perusal. 

•  To  the  Spectator. 

'From  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Feb.  3.  1713. 

'  Sir,— The  monopoly  of  puns  in  this  uni- 
versity has  been  an  immemorial  privilege 
of  the  Johnians:*  and  we  can*t  help  resent- 
ing the  late  invasion  of  our  ancient  rights  as 
to  that  particular,  by  a  little  pretender  to 
clenching  in  a  neighbouring  college,  who  in 
application  to  you  by  way  of  letter,  a  while 
ago,  styled  himself  Phifobrune.  Dear  sir, 
as  vou  are  by  Character  a  professed  well- 
wisher  to  speculation,  you  will  excuse  a  re- 
mark which,  this  gentleman's  passion  for  the 
brunette  has  suggested  to  a  brother  theorist; 
it  is  an  offer  towards  a  mechanical  account 
of  his  lapse  to  punning,  for  he  belongs  to  a 
set  of  mortals  who  value  themselves  upon  an 
uncommon  mastery  in  the  more  humane  and 
polite  parts  of  letters. 

*  A  conquest  by  one  of  this  species  of 
females  gives  a  very  odd  turn  to  the  in- 
tellectuals of  the  captivated  person,  and 
very  different  from  that  way  of  thinking 
which  a  triumph  from  the  eyes  of  another, 
more  emphatically  of  the  fair  sex,  does  ge- 
nerally occasion.  It  fills  the  imagination 
with  an  assemblage  of  such  ideas  and  pic- 
tures as  are  hardly  anv  thing  but  shade, 
such  as  night,  the  devil,  &c.  These  por- 
traitures very  near  overpower  the  light  of 
the  understanding,  almost  benight  the  fa- 
culties, and  give  that  melancholy  tincture 
to  the  most  sanguine  complexion,  which 
this  gentleman  calls  an  inclination  to  be  in  a 
brown-study,  and  is  usually  attended  with 
worse  consequences  in  case  of  a  repulse. 
During  this  twilight  of  intellects  the  patient 
is  extremely  apt  as  love  is  the  most  witty 
passion  in  nature,  to  offer  at  some  pert  sal- 
lies now  and  then,  by  way  of  flourish,  upon 
the  amiable  enchantress,  and  unfortunately 
stumbles  upon  that  mongrel  miscreated  (to 
speak  in  Miltonic)  kind  of  wit,  vulgarly- 
termed  the  pun.    It  weuld  not  be  much 

amiss  to  consult  Dr.  T  W  (who  is 

certainly  a  very  able  projector,  and  whose 
system  of  divinity  and  spiritual  mechanics 
obtains  very  much  among  the  better  part  of 
our  undcr-graduates)  whether  a  general 
intermarriage,  enjoined  by  parliament,  be- 
tween this  sisterhood  of  the  olive-beauties 
and  the  fraternity  of  the  people  called  qua- 
kers,  would  not  be  a  very  serviceable  ex- 
pedient, and  abate  that  overflow  of  light 
which  shines  within  them  so  powerfully, 
that  it  dazzles  their  eyes,  and  dances  them 
into  a  thousand  vagaries  of  error  and  enthu- 
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wasm.  These  reflections  mav  impart  some 
light  towards  a  discovery  of  the  origin  of 
punning  among  us,  and  the  foundation  of  its 
prevailing  so  long  in  this  famous  body.  It 
is  notorious  from  the  instance  under  consi- 
deration, that  it  must  be  owing  chiefly  to  the 
use  of  brown  jugs,  muddy  belch,  and  the 
fumes  of  a  certain  memorable  place  of  ren- 
dezvous with  us  at  meals,  known  by  the 
name  of  Staincoat  Hole:  for  the  atmosphere 
of  the  kitchen,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  pre- 
dominates least  about  the  fire,  but  resides 
behind,  and  fills  the  fragrant  receptacle 
above  mentioned.  Besides,  it  is  further 
observable,  that  the  delicate  spirits  among 
us,  who  declare  against  these  nauseous  pro- 
ceedings, sip  tea,  and  put  up  for  critic  and 
amour,  profess  likewise  an  equal  abhor- 
rence for  punning,  the  ancient  innocent  di- 
version of  this  society.  After  all,  sir,  though 
it  may  appear  something  absurd  that  I  seem 
to  approach  you  with  the  air  of  an  advocate 
for  punning,  (you  who  have  justified  your 
censures  of  the  practice  in  a  set  dissertation 
upon  that  subject*)  yet  I  am  confident  you 
will  think  it  abundantly  atoned  for  by  ob- 
serving, that  this  humbler  exercise  may  be 
as  instrumental  in  diverting  us  from  any  in- 
novating schemes  and  hypotheses  in  wit,  as 
dwelling  upon  honest  orthodox  logic  would 
be  in  securing  us  from  heresy  in  religion. 
Had  Mr.  W  n'sf  researches  been  con- 
fined within  the  bounds  of  Ramus  or  Crack- 
enthorp,  that  learned  news-monger  might 
have  acquiesced  in  what  the  holy  oracles 
pronounced  upon  the  deluge  lice  other 
Christians;  and  had  the  surprising  Mr. 

L  y  been  content  with  the  employment 

of  refining  upon  Shakspearc's  points  and 
quibbles  (tor  which  he  must  be  allowed  to 
a  superlative  genius,)  and  now  and 
then  penning  a  catch  or  a  ditty,  instead 
of  inditing  odes  and  sonnets,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bon  gout  in  the  pit  would 
never  have  been  put  to  all  that  grimace  in 
damning  the  frippery  of  state,  the  poverty 
and  languor  of  thought,  the  unnatural  wit, 
and  inartificial  structure  of  his  dramas.  I 
am,  sir,  your  verv  humble  servant, 

•  PETER  DE  QUIR.' 
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Dolor  ipse  iliaertam 
Feceral   (hid.  Met.  liii.  215. 

Her  grief  inspired  ber  then  with  eloquence. 

As  the  stoic  philosophers  discard  all  pas- 
sions in  general,  they  will  not  allow  a  wise 
man  so  much  as  to  pity  the  afflictions  of 
another,  1  If  thou  secst  thy  friend  in  trou- 
ble,' s.i\  s  Epictctus,  '  thou  mav  est  put  on  a 
look  of  Borrow,  and  condole  with  him,  but 
take  care  that  thy  sorrow  be  not  real. '  The 
more  rigid  of  this  sect  would  not  comply  so 
far  as  to  show  even  such  an  outward  ap- 
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pearance  of  grief;  but  when  one  told  them 
of  any  calamity  that  had  befallen  even  the 
nearest  of  their  acquaintance,  would  imme- 
diately reply,  1  What  is  that  to  me?*  If  vou 
aggravated  the  circumstance  of  the  afflic- 
tion, and  showed  how  one  misfortune  was 
followed  by  another,  the  answer  was  still, 
'  All  this  may  be  true,  and  what  is  it  to  me?' 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  com- 
passion does  not  only  refine  ana  civilize  hu- 
man nature,  but  has  something  in  it  more 
pleasing  and  agreeable  than  what  can  be 
met  with  in  such  an  indolent  happiness, 
such  an  indifference  to  mankind,  as  that  in 
which  the  Stoics  placed  their  wisdom.  As 
love  is  the  most  delightful  passion,  pity  b 
nothing  else  but  love  softened  by  a  degree 
of  sorrow.  In  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  pleasing 
anguish,  as  well  as  generous  sympatnv,  that 
knits  mankind  together,  and  blends  them  in 
the  same  common  lot. 

Those  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  rhe- 
toric or  poetry,  advise  the  writer  to  work 
himself  up,  if  possible,  to  the  pitch  of  sor- 
row which  he  endeavours  to  produce  in 
others.  There  are  none  therefore  who  stir 
up  pity  so  much  as  those  who  indite  their 
own  sufferings.  Grief  has  a  natural  elo- 
quence belonging  to  it,  and  breaks  out  in 
more  moving  sentiments  than  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  finest  imagination.  Nature  on 
this  occasion  dictates  a  thousand  passionate 
things  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  art. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  short  speeches 
or  sentences  which  we  often  meet  with  in 
history  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  than  the  most  laboured 
strokes  in  a  well-written  tragedy.  Truth 
and  matter  of  fact  sets  the  person  actually 
before  us  in  the  one,  whom  fiction  places  ait 
a  greater  distance  from  us  in  the  other.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  any  ancient  or 
modem  story  more  affecting  than  a  letter  of 
Ann  of  Bologne,  wife  to  king  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  mother  to  Queen  Elisabeth, 
which  is  still  extant  in  the  Cotton  library, 
as  written  by  her  own  hand. 

Shakspeare  himself  could  not  hare  made 
her  talk  in  a  strain  so  suitable  to  her  con- 
dition and  character.  One  sees  in  it  the 
expostulation  of  a  slighted  lover,  the  resent- 
ment of  an  injured  woman,  and  the  sorrows 
of  an  imprisoned  queen.  1  need  not  acquaint 
my  readers  that  this  princess  was  then  un- 
der prosecution  for  disloyalty  to  the  king's 
bed,  and  that  she  was  afterwards  public ly 
beheaded  upon  the  same  account;  thoue 
this  prosecution  was  believed  by  many  to 
proceed,  as  she  herself  intimates,  rather 
from  the  king's  love  to  Jane  Seymour, 
than  from  any  actual  crime  of  Ann  of  Bo- 
logne. 

Queen  Anne  Bolntn'*  last  letter  to  King 

Henry, 

'Sir, 

Cotton  Lib.  )  Your  grace's  displeasure,  and 
OthoC.  10.  \  my  imprisonment,  are  things 
so  strange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or 
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what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  ignorant. 
Whereas  you  send  unto  me,  (willing  mc  to 
confess  a  truth,  and  to  obtain  your  favour) 
by  such  an  one,  whom  you  know  to  be  mine 
ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner  re- 
ceived this  message  by  him,  than  I  rightly 
conceived  your  meaning;  and  if,  as  you  say, 
confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure  my 
safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty 
perform  your  command. 

'  But  let  not  vour  grace  ever  imagine,  that 
your  poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so  much 
as  a  thought  thereof  proceeded.    And  to 
speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  wife  more 
loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection, 
than  you  have  ever  found  in  Ann  Boleyn: 
with  which  name  and  place  1  could  wil- 
lingly have  contented  mvsclf,  if  God  and 
vour  grace's  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased. 
Keither  did  I  at  any  time  so  far  forget  my- 
self in  my  exaltation,  or  received  queen- 
ship,  but  that  I  always  looked  for  such  an 
alteration  as  I  now  find;  for  the  ground  of 
my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  founda- 
tion than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  al- 
teration I  "knew  was  fit  and  sufficient  to 
draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  object.  You 
have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be 
your  queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my 
desert  or  desire.    If  then  you  found  me 
worthy  of  such  honour,  good  your  grace, 
let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counsel  of 
mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  fa- 
vour from  me;  neither  let  that  stain,  that 
unworthy  stain  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards 
your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot 
on  your  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant 
princess  your  daughter.  Try  mc,  good  king, 
but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not 
my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and 
judges;  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial, 
tor  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame;  then 
shall  you  sec  either  mine  innocence  cleared, 
your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the 
ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stopped, 
or  my  guilt  openly  declared.    So  that, 
whatever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me, 
your  grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  cen- 
sure; and  mine  offence  being  so  lawfully 
proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty,  both  before 
God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy 
punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but 
to  follow  your  affection,  already  settled  on 
that  party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I 
am,  whose  name  I  could  some  good  while 
since  have  pointed  unto  your  grace,  not 
being  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 

'  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of 
mc,  and  that  not  onlv  my  death,  but  an  in- 
famous slander  must  bring  you  the  enjoying 
of  your  desired  happiness;  then  I  desire  of 
God,  that  he  will  pardon  your  great  sin 
therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the  in- 
struments thereof ;  and  that  he  will  not  call 
you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  unprincely 
and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  general  judg- 
ment seat,  where  both  you  and  myselfmust 
shortly  appear,  and  in  whose  judgment  I 

Vol.  II.  16 


doubt  not  (whatever  the  world  may  think 
of  me,)  mine  innocence  shall  be  openly 
known,  and  sufficiently  cleared. 

'  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that 
myself  may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your 
grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not 
touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gen- 
tlemen who  (as  I  understand,)  are  likewise 
in  straight  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If 
ever  I  have  found  favour  in  your  sight,  if 
ever  the  name  of  Ann  Bolcvn  hath  been 
pleasing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain 
this  request,  and  I  will  so  leave  to  trouble 
your  grace  any  further,  with  mine  earnest 
prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to  have  your  grace 
in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in 
all  your  actions.  From  mv  doleful  prison 
in  the  Tower,  this  sixth  of  May;  your  most 
loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

L.  1  ANN  BOLEYN.' 
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-You'd  be  n  fool. 


With  art  and  wisdom,  and  be  mad  by  rule. 

Ore  ft  k. 

Cykthio  and  Flavia  are  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  this  town,  who  have  been  lovers 
these  ten  months  last  past,  and  writ  to  each 
other  for  gallantry  sake  under  those  feigned 
names;  Mr.  Such-a-one  and  Mrs.  Such-a- 
one  not  being  capable  of  raising  the  soul 
out  of  the  ordinary  tracts  and  passages  of 
life,  up  to  that  elevation  which  makes  the 
life  of  the  enamoured  so  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  ever 
since  the  beauteous  Cecilia  has  made  such 
a  figure  as  she  now  does  in  the  circle  of 
charming  women,  Cynthio  has  been  secret- 
ly one  of  her  adorers.  Cecilia  has  been 
the  finest  woman  in  the  town  these  three 
months,  and  so  long  Cynthio  has  acted  the 
part  of  a  lover  verv  awkwardly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Flavia.  Flavia  has  been  too  blind 
towards  him,  and  has  too  sincere  a  heart 
of  her  own  to  observe  a  thousand  things 
which  would  have  discovered  this  change 
of  mind  to  any  one  less  engaged  than  she 
was.  Cynthio  was  musing  yesterday  in  the 
piazza  in  Covent-gardcn,  and  was  sa\  fog  to 
himself  that  he  was  a  very  ill  man  to  goon  in 
visiting  and  professing  love  to  Flnvia,  when 
his  heart  was  enthralled  to  another.  It  is 
an  infirmity  that  I  am  not  constant  to  Fla- 
via; hut  it  would  be  a  still  greater  crime, 
since  I  cannot  continue  to  love  her,  to  pro- 
fess that  I  do.  To  marry  a  woman  with 
the  coldness  that  usually  indeed  comes  on 
after  marriage,  is  ruining  one's  self  with 
one's  eyes  open;  besides,  it  is  really  doing 
her  an  injury.  This  last  consideration,  for- 
sooth, of  injuring  her  in  persisting,  made 
him  resolve  to  break  off  upon  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  making  her  an- 
gry. When  he  was  "in  this  thought,  he 
saw  Robin  the  porter,  who  waits  at  Will's 
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coffee-house,  passing  bv.   Robin,  you  must 
know,  is  the  best  man  in  the  town  for  car- 
rying a  billet;  the  fellow  has  a  thin  body, 
swift  step,  demure  looks,  sufficient  sense, 
and  knows  the  town.    This  man  carried 
C\  uthio*s  first  letter  to  Flat  ia,  and,  by  fre- 
quent errands  ever  since,  is  well  knojvn  to 
her.   The  fellow  covers  his  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  his  messages  with  the  most 
exquisite  low  humour  imaginable.  The  first 
he  obliged  Flavia  to  take,  was  by  complain- 
ing to  her  that  he  had  a  wife  and  time 
children,  and  if  she  did  not  take  that  letter, 
which  he  was  sure  there  was  no  harm  in, 
but  rather  love,  his  familv  must  go  supper 
less  to  bed,  for  the  gentleman  would  pay 
him  according  as  he  did  his  business.  Robin, 
therefore,  Cynthio  now  thought  fit  to  make 
use  of,  and  gave  him  orders  to  wait  before 
Flavians  door,  and  if  she  called  him  to  her, 
and  asked  whether  it  was  Cynthio  who 
passed  by,  he  should  at  first  be  loth  to  own 
it  was,  out  upon  importunity  confess  it 
There  needed  not  much  search  into  that 
part  of  the  town  to  find  a  well-dressed 
nussey  fit  for  the  purpose  Cynthio  designed 
her.    As  soon  as  he  believed  Robin  was 
posted,  he  drove  by  Flavia's  lodgings  in  a 
hackney-coach,  and  a  woman  in  it  Robin 
was  at  the  door,  talking  with  Flavia's  maid, 
and  Cynthio  pulled  up  the  glass  as  sur- 
prised, and  hid  his  associate  The  report 
of  this  circumstance  soon  flew  up  stairs, 
and  Robin  could  not  deny  but  the  gentle- 
man favoured*  his  master;  yet,  if  it  was  he, 
he  was  sure  the  lady  was  nut  his  cousin, 
whom  he  had  seen  ask  for  him:  adding, 
that  he  believed  she  was  a  poor  relation; 
because  they  made  her  wait  one  morning 
till  he  was  awake.  Flavia  immediately  writ 
the  following  epistle,  which  Robin  brought 
to  Will's. 

•June  4,  1712. 
'Sir, — It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  basest, 
falsest  of  mankind;  my  maid,  as  well  as  the 
bearer,  saw  you.  The  injured 

•  FLAVIA.' 

After  Cynthio  had  read  the  letter,  he 
asked  Robin  how  she  looked,  and  what  she 
said  at  the  delivery  of  it  Robin  said  she 
spoke  short  to  him,  and  called  him  back 
again,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  And 
bid  him  and  all  the  men  in  the  world  go  out 
of  her  sight;  but  the  maid  followed,  and  bid 
him  bring  an  answer. 

Cynthio  returned  as  follows: 

*  June  4,  Three  afternoon,  1712. 
'Madam, — That  your  maid  and  the 
bearer  have  seen  me  very  often  is  very 
certain;  but  I  desire  to  know,  being  eng 
at  piquet,  what  your  letter  means  by  "  'tis 
in  vain  to  deny  it. "  I  shall  stay  here  all 
the  evening.   Vour  amazed 

'CYNTHIO.' 

As  soon  as  Robin  arrived  with  this,  1  la\  ia 
answered  I 


•  K.  •  -int. !.•<!. 


'  Dear  Cynthio, — I  have  walked  a  turn 
or  two  in  my  ante-chamber  since  1  writ  to 
you,  and  have  recovered  myself  from  an 
Impertinent  fit  which  you  ought  to  forgive 
me,  and  desire  you  would  come  to  mc  im- 
mediately to  laugh  off  a  jealousy  that  you 
and  a  creature  of  the  town  went  by  in  a 
hackney-coach  an  hour  ago.  I  am  your 
your  humble  servant,  FLAVIA. 

'  I  will  not  open  the  letter  which  roy 
Cynthio  writ  upon  the  misapprehension 
you  must  have  been  under,  when  you  writ, 
for  want  of  hearing  the  whole  circum- 
stance,' 

Robin  came  back  in  an  instant,  and  Cyn- 
thio answered: 

*  Half  an  hour  six  minutes  after  three* 
June  4,  Will's  coffee-house. 
'  Madam, — It  is  certain  I  went  bv  your 
lodgings  with  a  gentlewoman  to  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  known;  she  is  indeed 
my  relation,  and  a  pretty  sort  of  a  woman. 
But  your  starting  manner  of  writing,  and 
owning  you  have  not  done  me  the  honour 
so  much  as  to  open  my  letter,  has  in  it 
something  very  unaccountable,  and  alarms 
one  that  has  had  thoughts  of  passing  his 
days  with  you.  But  I  am  born  to  admire 
you  with  all  your  little  imperfections. 

'CYNTHIO.' 

Robin  ran  back  and  brought  for  answer: 

'  Exact  sir,  that  are  at  Will's  coffee- 
house, six  minutes  after  three,  June  4;  one 
that  has  had  thoughts,  and  all  my  little  im- 
perfections. Sir,  come  to  me  immediately, 
or  I  shall  determine  what  may  perhaps  not 
be  very  pleasing  to  you.        FLAY  I.  V 

Robin  gave  an  account  that  she  looked 
excessive  angry  when  she  gave  him  the 
letter;  and  that  he  told  her,  tor  she  asked, 
that  Cynthio  only  looked  at  the  dock,  tak- 
ing snuff,  and  writ  two  or  three  words  on. 
the  top  of  the  letter  when  he  gave  him  his. 

Now  the  plot  thickened  so  well,  as  that 
Cynthio  saw  he  had  not  much  more  to  ac- 
complish, being  irreconcilably  banished:  he 
writ, 

'Madam, — I  have  that  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  all  you  do,  that  it  is  not  possible  see 
you  to  determine  upon  what  will  not  bo 
very  pleasing  to  your  obedient  servant, 

•CYNTHIO.' 


This  was  delivered,  and  the  answer 
turned,  in  a  little  more  than  two  seconds. 

•Sir, — Is  it  come  to  this?  You  nevee 
loved  me,  and  the  creature  you  were  with 
is  the  propertst  person  for  vour  associate. 
I  despise  you,  and  hope  I  shall  soon  h 
you  as  a  villain  to  the  credulous 

•FLAVIA. 

Robin  ran  back  with: 

*  Madam, — Y«nir  credulity  when  you 
to  ;;ain  y<  ur  jxunt,  and  suspicion  when 
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fear  to  lose  it,  make  it  a  very  hard  part  to 
behave  as  becomes  your  humble  sla\  e, 

•CYNTHIO.' 

Robin  whipt  away  and  returned  with, 

'Mr.  Wkllford, — Flavia  and  Cynthio 
arc  no  more,  I  relieve  you  from  the  hard 
part  of  which  you  complain,  and  banish 
you  from  mv  sight  for  ever. 

'ANN  HEART.' 

Robin  had  a  crown  for  his  afternoon's 
work;  and  this  is  published  to  admonish 
Cecilia  to  avenge  the  injury  done  to  Flavia. 
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Ut  nemo  in  tear,  tcnlat  descondere \—Per.  Sat.  iv.  23. 

None,  none  dearenda  into  himflf  to  find 

The  ferret  imperfection*  of  hif  inind.  Drydtm. 

Hypocrist  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the 
town  is  very  different  from  hy]>ocrisy  in  the 
city.  The  modish  hypocrite  endeavours  to 
appear  more  vicious  than  he  really  is,  the 
other  kind  of  hypocrite  more  virtuous.  The 
former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that  has  the 
show  of  religion  in  it,  and  would  be  thought 
engaged  in  many  criminal  gallantries  and 
amours  which  he  is  not  guilty  of.  The  lat- 
ter assumes  a  face  of  sanctity,  and  covers  a 
multitude  of  vices  under  a  seeming  religious 
deportment. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrisv, 
which  differs  from  both  these,  and  which  I 
intend  to  make  the  subject  of  this  paper:  I 
mean  that  hypocrisy,  by  which  a  man  does 
not  only  deceive  the  world,  but  very  often 
imposes  on  himself:  that  hvpocrisy  which 
conceals  his  own  heart  from  him,  and  makes 
him  believe  he  is  more  virtuous  than  he 
really  is,  and  cither  not  attend  to  his  vices, 
or  mistake  even  his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is 
this  fatal  hypocrisy,  and  self-deceit,  which 
is  taken  notice  of  in  those  words.  *  Who 
can  understand  his  errors?  cleanse  thou  me 
from  secret  faults.' 

If  the  open  professors  of  impiety  deserve 
the  utmost  application  and  endeavours  of 
moral  writers  to  recover  them  from  vice 
and  folly,  how  much  more  may  those  lay  a 
claim  to  their  care  and  compassion,  who 
arc  walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  while 
they  fancy  themselves  engaged  in  a  course 
of  virtue !  I  shall  endeavour  therefore  to  lay 
down  some  rules  for  the  discovery  of  those 
vices  that  lurk  in  the  secret  corners  of  the 
soul,  and  to  show  my  reader  those  methods 
by  which  he  may  arrive  at  a  true  and  im- 
partial knowledge  of  himself.    The  usual 
means  prescribed  for  this  purpose  arc  to 
examine  ourselves  by  the  rules  which  are 
laid  down  for  our  direction  in  sacred  writ, 
and  to  compare  our  lives  with  the  life  of 
that  person  who  acted  up  to  the  perfection 
of  human  nature,  and  is  the  standing  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  the  great  guide  and  in- 
structor, of  those  who  receive  his  doctrines. 
Though  these  two  heads  cannot  be  too 


much  insisted  upon,  I  shall  but  just  mention 
them,  since  they  have  been  handled  by 
many  great  and  eminent  writers. 

I  would  therefore  propose  the  following 
methods  to  the  consideration  of  such  as 
would  find  out  their  secret  faults,  and  make 
a  true  estimate  of  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider  well 
what  are  the  characters  which  they  bear 
among  their  enemies.  Our  friends  very 
often  Hatter  us,  as  much  as  our  own  hearts. 
They  cither  do  not  see  our  faults,  or  con- 
ceal them  from  us,  or  soften  them  by  their 
representations,  after  such  a  manner  that 
we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  notice 
of.  An  adversary,  on  the  contrary,  makes 
a  stricter  search  into  us  discovers  every 
flaw  and  imperfection  in  our  tempers;  and 
though  his  malice  may  set  them  in  too  strong 
a  light,  it  has  generally  some  ground  for 
what  it  advances.  A  friend  exaggerates  a 
man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes. 
A  wise  man  should  give  a  just  attention  to 
both  of  them,  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  one,  and  the  diminution  of 
the  other.  Plutarch  has  written  an  essay  on 
the  benefits  which  a  man  may  receive  from 
his  enemies,  and,  among  the  good  fruits  of 
enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular,  that  by 
the  reproaches  which  it  casts  upon  us  we 
see  the  worst  side  of  ourselves,  and  open 
our  eves  to  several  blemishes  and  defects  in 
our  fives  and  conversations,  which  we 
should  not  have  observed  without  the  help 
of  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  true  know- 
ledge of  <  airselves,  we  should  consider  on 
r  he  other  hand  how  far  we  may  deserve  the 
praise-sand  approbations  which  the  world 
bestow  upon  us;  whether  the  actions  they 
celebrate  proceed  from  laudable  and  worthy 
motives;  and  how  far  we  arc  really  ob- 
sessed of  the  virtues  which  gain  us  applause 
among  those  with  whom  we  converse.  Such 
a  reflection  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we 
consider  how  apt  we  are  either  to  value  or 
condemn  ourselves  by  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  report  of  our  own  hearts 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  in  a  point  of  so  much  im- 
portance, we  should  not  lay  too  great  a 
stress  on  any  supposed  virtues  we  possess 
that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature:  and  such  we 
may  esteem  all  those  in  which  multitudes 
of  men  dissent  from  us,  who  arc  as  good  and 
wise  as  ourselves.  We  should  always  act 
with  great  cautiousness  and  circumspection 
in  points  where  it  is  not  impossible  that 
we  may  be  deceived.  Intemperate  zeal, 
bigotry,  and  persecution  for  any  party  or 
opinion,  how  praise- worth v  soever  they 
may  appear  to  weak  men  of  our  own  prin- 
ciples, produce  infinite  calamities  among 
mankind,  and  are  highly  criminal  in  their 
own  nature:  and  yet  how  many  persons 
eminent  for  piety  suffer  such  monstrous  and 
absurd  principles  of  action  to  take  root  in 
their  minds  under  the  colour  of  virtues! 
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For  mv  own  part,  I  must  own  I  never  vet 
knew  any  partv  so  just  and  reasonable,  that 
a  man  could  follow  it  in  its  height  and  vio- 
lence, and  at  the  same  time  be  innocent 

We  should  likewise  be  very  apprehensive 
of  those  actions  which  proceed  from  natural 
constitutions,  favourite  passions,  particular 
education,  or  whatever  promotes  our  world- 
ly interest  or  advantage.  In  these  and  the 
like  cases  a  man's  judgment  is  easily  per- 
verted, and  a  wrong  bias  hung  upon  his 
mind.  These  are  the  inlets  of  prejudice, 
the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  mind,  by 
which  a  thousand  errors  and  secret  faults 
find  admission,  without  being  observed  or 
taken  notice  of.  A  wise  man  will  suspect 
those  actions  to  which  he  is  directed  by 
something  besides  reason,  and  always  ap- 

{>rchend  some  concealed  evil  in  every  reso- 
ution  that  is  of  a  disputable  nature,  when 
it  is  conformable  to  his  particular  temper, 
his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when  it  favours 
hispleasurc  or  his  profit 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to 
us  than  thus  diligently  to  sift  our  thoughts, 
and  examine  all  these  dark  recesses  of  the 
mind,  if  we  would  establish  our  souls  in 
such  a  solid  and  substantial  virtue,  as  will 
turn  to  account  in  that  great  day  when  it 
must  stand  the  test  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
justice. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observing 
that  the  two  kinds  of  hypocrisy  I  have  here 
spoken  of,  namelv,  that  of  deceiving  the 
world,  and  that  of  imposing  on  ourselws, 
are  touched  with  wonderful  beauty  in  the 
hundred  and  thirty-ninth  psalm.  The  folly 
of  the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  the  re  set 
forth  by  reflections  on  God's  omniscience 
and  omnipresence,  which  are  celebrated  in 
as  noble  strains  of  poetry  as  any  Other  1 
ever  met  with,  either  sacred  or  profane. 
The  other  kind  of  hvpocrisy,  whereby  a 
man  deceives  himself,  is  intimated  in  the 
two  last  verses  where  the  psalmist  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts  in  that  cmphatical  petition:  'Try 
me,  O  God!  and  seek  the  ground  of  my 
heart;  prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts. 
Look  well  if  there  be  any  wav  of  wicked- 
ness in  me,  and  lead  mc  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting. '  L. 
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There'*  a  make  in  the  gr*m.—E*fluk  Prserr*. 
It  should,  methinks  preserve  modesty 
and  its  interests  in  the  world,  that  the  trans- 
gression of  it  always  creates  offence;  and 
the  very  purposes  of  wantonness  arc  de- 
feated by  a  carriage  which  has  in  it  so 
much  boldness,  as  to  intimate  that  fear  and 
reluctance  arc  quite  extinguished  in  an  ob- 
ject which  would  be  otherwise  desirable. 
It  was  said  of  a  wit  of  the  last  age, 

'Bedtey  has  thai  prevailing  rent'*  art. 
Which  can  with  a  resistless  charm  impart 
The  loosest  wiste*  to  the  chastest  heart ; 


Bate  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire. 

Between  declining  virtue  and  desire. 

That  the  poor  vanquish'd  maid  dissolves  away 

In  dreams  all  night,  in  signs  and  tears  all  day.* 

This  prevailing  gentle  art  was  made  up 
of  complaisance,  courtship,  and  artful  con- 
formity to  the  modesty  of  a  woman's  man- 
ners. Rusticity,  broad  expression  and  for- 
ward obtrusion,  offend  those  of  education, 
and  make  the  transgressors  odious  to  all 
who  have  merit  enough  to  attract  rcjjard. 
It  is  in  this  taste  that  the  scenery  is  so 
beautifully  ordered  in  the  description  which 
Antony  makes  in  the  dialogue  between  him 
and  Dolabella,  of  Cleopatra  in  her  barge. 

*  Her  galley  down  the  silver  Cidnoa  row'd : 

The  tackling  silk,  the  streamers  wav'd  with  gold : 

The  gentle  winds  were  lodg'd  in  purple  sails ; 

Her  nymphs,  like  Nereids,  round  her  couch  were  piae'd 

Where  she.  another  sea-horn  Venus,  lay; 

She  lay,  and  lenn'd  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 

And  east  a  look  so  languishing!)'  sweet, 

As  if.  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts. 

Neglecting  she  could  lake  them.   Boys,  like  Onpida. 

Stood  fanning  with  UVir  painted  wings  the  winds 

That  playd  about  her  face;  but  if  she  ton  i  Id, 

A  darting  glory  seetn'd  to  blnw  abroad. 

That  men's  desiring  eyes  were  never  weary'd, 

But  hung  upon  the  object.   To  soft  flutes 

The  silver  oars  kept  time;  and  while  they  play  d 

The  bearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight ; 

And  both  to  thought  '• 

Here  the  imagination  is  warmed  with  all 
the  objects  presented,  and  yet  there  is  no- 
thing that  is  luscious,  or  what  raises  any 
idea  more  loose  than  that  of  a  beautiful 
woman  set  off  to  advantage.  The  like,  or  a 
more  delicate  and  careful  spirit  of  modesty, 
appears  in  the  following  passage  in  one  of 
Mr.  Phillips's  pastorals. 

Breathe  soft,  ye  winds!  ye  water*,  gently  flow  I 
Sli m  lil  her  yi  trees'  ye  flouers.  around  her  growl 
Ye  swains,  I  beg  you  pass  in  silence  by  I 
My  love  in  yonder  vale  asleep  does  lie. 

Desire  is  corrected  when  there  is  a  ten- 
derness or  admiration  expressed  which  par- 
takes the  passion.  Licentious  language  has 
something  brutal  in  it,  which  di 
humanity,  and  leaves  us  in  the  condition  of 
the  savages  in  the  field.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  To  what  good  use  can  tend  a  dis- 
course of  this  kind  at  all?  It  is  to  alarm 
chaste  ears  against  such  as  have,  what  is 
above  called,  the  1  prevailing  gentle  art.' 
Masters  of  that  talent  are  capable  of  i  " 
ing  their  thoughts  in  so  soft  a  dress 
something  so  distant  from  the  secret  pur 
pose  of  their  heart,  that  the  imaginatk 
the  unguarded  is  touched  with  a  fo 
which  grows  too  insensibly  to  be 
Much  care  and  concern  for  the  lady's  wel- 
fare, to  seem  afraid  lest  she  should  be  an- 
noyed by  the  very  air  which  surrounds  her, 
and  this  uttcrca  rather  with  kind  looks, 
and  expressed  by  an  interjection,  an  'ah,' 
or  an  *  oh,'  at  some  little  hazard  in  moving 
or  making  a  step,  than  in  any  direct  pro- 
fession of  love,  are  the  methods  of  skilful 
admirers.  They  are  honest  arts  when  their 
purpose  is  such,  but  infamous  when  misap- 

,  .  - —  

•  Dryden's  All  for  Love,  act  iii.  sc.  L 
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plied.  It  is  certain  that  many  a  young 
woman  in  this  town  has  had  her  heart  irre- 
coverably won,  by  men  who  have  not  made 
one  advance  which  ties  their  admirers, 
though  the  females  languish  with  the  utmost 
anxiety.  I  have  often,  by  way  of  admoni- 
tion to  my  female  readers,  given  them 
warning  against  agreeable  company  of  the 
other  sex,  except  they  arc  well  acquainted 
with  their  characters.  Women  may  dis- 
guise it  if  thev  think  fit;  and  the  more  to  do 
it,  they  may  be  angry  at  me  for  saying  it; 
but  I  say  it  is  natural  to  them,  that  they 
have  no  manner  of  approbation  of  men, 
without  some  degree  of  love.  For  this  rea- 
son he  is  dangerous  to  be  entertained  as  a 
friend  or  visitant,  who  is  capable  of  gaining 
any  eminent  esteem  or  observation,  though 
it  be  never  so  remote  from  pretensions  as  a 
lover.  If  a  man's  heart  has  not  the  abhor- 
rence of  any  treacherous  design,  he  may 
easilv  improve  approbation  into  kindness, 
and  kindness  into  passion.  There  may  pos- 
sibly be  no  manner  of  love  between  them  in 
the  eyes  of  all  their  acquaintance;  no,  it  is 
all  friendship;  and  yet  they  may  be  as  fond 
as  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  in  a  pastoral, 
but  still  the  nymph  and  the  swain  may  be 
to  each  other,  no  other,  I  warrant  you,  than 
Pylades  and  Orestes. 

*  When  Lucy  deck*  with  flower*  her  ■welling  breast, 
And  on  her  elbow  leans.  dissembling  rest ; 
Unable  to  refrain  my  madding  mind. 
Nor  sheep  nor  pasture  worth  my  care  I  find. 

'  Once  Delia  slept,  on  easy  moss  reclin'd, 
Her  lovely  limbs  half  bnre,  and  nnle  the  wind: 
I  smooth'd  her  coats,  and  stole  a  silent  kiss: 
mo,  shepherds,  if  I  did  amiss.' 


Such  good  offices  as  these,  and  such  friend- 
ly thoughts  and  concerns  for  another,  arc 
what  make  up  the  amity,  as  they  call  it, 
between  man  and  woman. 

It  is  the  permission  of  such  intercourse 
that  makes  a  young  woman  come  to  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  after  the  disappoint- 
ment of  four  or  five  passions  which  she  has 
successively  had  for  different  men, before  she 
is  prudentially  given  to  him  for  whom  she 
has  neither  love  nor  friendship.  For  what 
should  a  poor  creature  do  that  has  lost  all 
her  friends?  There's  Marinet  the  agree- 
able has,  to  mv  knowledge,  had  a  friend- 
ship for  lord  Welford,  which  had  like  to 
break  her  heart:  then  she  had  so  great  a 
friendship  for  colonel  Hardy,  that  she  could 
not  endure  any  woman  else  should  do  any 
thing  but  rail  at  him.  Many  and  fatal  have 
been  disasters  between  friends  who  have 
fallen  out,  and  these  resentments  are  more 
keen  than  ever  those  of  other  men  can  pos- 
sibly be;  but  in  this  it  happens  unfortu- 
nately, that  as  there  ought  to  be  nothing 
concealed  from  one  friend  to  another,  the 
friends  of  different  sexes  very  often  find 
fatal  effects  from  their  unanimity. 

For  my  part,  who  study  to  pass  life  in  as 
much  innocence  and  tranquillity  as  I  can,  I 
shun  the  company  of  agreeable  women  as 
much  as  possible;  and  must  confess  that  I 


have,  though  a  tolerable  good  philosopher, 
but  a  low  opinion  of  Platonic  love:  for 
which  reason  1  thought  it  necessary  to  £ive 
my  fair  readers  a  caution  against  it,  having, 
to  my  great  concern,  observed  the  waist 
of  a  Platonist  lately  swell  to  a  roundness 
which  is  inconsistent  with  that  philosophy. 


No.  401.]    Tuesday,  June  10,  1712. 

In  amore  haw  omnia  insunt  vain.  Injuria, 

Huxpiciones  inimitir,  inducir, 

Helium,  pax  rursum.  7Vr.  JCaw.  Act  i.  8c  L 

It  is  the  capricious  state  of  love,  to  be  attended  with 
injuries,  suspicions,  enmities,  traces,  quarrelling,  and 

reconcilement. 

I  shall  publish  for  the  entertainment  of 
this  day,  an  odd  sort  of  a  packet,  which  I 
have  just  received  from  one  of  my  female 
correspondents. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — Since  you  have  often 
confessed  that  you  are  not  displeased  your 
papers  should  sometimes  convey  the  com- 
plaints of  distressed  lovers  to  each  other,  I 
am  in  hopes  you  will  favour  one  who  gives 
you  an  undoubted  instance  of  her  reforma- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  happy  influence  your  labours 
nave  had  over  the  most  incorrigible  part 
of  the  most  incorrigible  sex.  Yor  must 
know,  sir,  I  am  one  of  that  «pccics  of  wo- 
men, whom  you  have  often  characterized 
under  the  name  of  "  iilts,"  and  that  I  send 
you  these  lines  as  well  to  do  public  penance 
for  having  so  long  continued  in  a  known 
error,  as  to  beg  pardon  of  the  party  of- 
fended. I  the  rather  choose  this  way,  be- 
cause it  in  some  measure  answers  the  terms 
on  which  he  intimated  the  breach  between 
us  might  possibly  be  made  up,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  letter  he  sent  me  the  next  day 
after  I  had  discarded  him;  which  I  thought 
fit  to  send  you  a  copy  of,  that  you  might 
the  better  know  the  whole  case. 

'  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  that  before 
I  jilted  him,  there  had  been  the  greatest 
intimacy  between  us  for  a  year  ana  a  half 
together,  during  all  which  time  I  cherished 
his  hopes,  and  indulged  his  flame.  I  leave 
you  to  guess,  after  this,  what  must  be  his 
surprise,  when  upon  his  pressing  for  my 
full  consent  one  day,  I  told  him  I  wondered 
what  could  make  him  fancy  he  had  ever 
any  place  in  my  affections.  His  own  sex 
allow  him  sense,  and  all  ours  Rood-breed- 
ing. His  person  is  such  as  might,  without 
vanity,  maxc  him  believe  himself  not  inca- 
pable of  being  beloved.  Our  fortunes,  in- 
deed, weighed  in  the  nice  scale  of  interest, 
are  not  exactly  equal,  which  by  the  way 
was  the  true  cause  of  my  jilting  him ;  and  I 
had  the  assurance  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
following  maxim,  that  I  should  always  be- 
lieve that  man's  passion  to  be  the  most 
violent,  who  could  offer  me  the  largest  set- 
tlement I  have  since  changed  my  opinion, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  let  him  know  so 
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much  by  several  letters,  bu*  the  barbarous 
man  has  refused  them  all;  so  that  I  have 
no  way  left  of  writing  to  him  but  by  your 
assistance.  If  you  canbring  him  about  once 
more,  I  promise  to  send  you  all  gloves  and 
favours,  and  shall  desire  the  favour  of  Sir 
Roger  and  yourself  to  stand  as  godfathers 
to  my  first  boy.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

•AMORET.' 

Philander  to  Amoret. 

*  Madam, — I  am  so  surprised  at  the 
question  you  were  pleased  to  ask  me  yes- 
terday, that  I  am  still  at  a  loss  what  to  say 
to  it.  At  least  my  answer  would  be  too  long 
to  trouble  you  with,  as  it  would  come  from 
a  person,  who,  it  seems,  is  so  very  indiffer- 
ent to  you.  Instead  of  it,  I  shall  only  re- 
commend to  your  consideration  the  opinion 
of  one  whose  sentiments  on  these  matters  I 
have  often  heard  you  say  are  extremely  just 
"  A  generous  and  constant  passion,"  savs 
your  favourite  author,  "in  an  agreeable 
lover,  where  there  is  not  too  great  a  dispa- 
rity in  their  circumstances,  is  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  befal  a  person  beloved; 
and  if  overlooked  in  one,  may  perhaps 
never  be  found  in  another." 

*  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  despair  of  being 
very  shortly  much  better  beloved  by  you 
than  Antenor  is  at  present;  since,  when- 
ever my  fbrturtc  shall  exceed  his,  you  were 
pleased  to  intimate,  your  passion  would  in- 
crease accordingly. 

'  The  world  has  seen  me  shamefully  lose 
that  time  to  please  a  fickle  woman,  which 
might  have  been  employed  much  more  to 
my  credit  and  advantage  in  other  pursuits. 
I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  acquaint 
you,  however  harsh  it  may  sound  in  a 
lady's  ears,  that  though  your  love-fit  should 
happen  to  return,  unless  you  could  contrive 
a  way  to  make  your  recantation  as  well 
known  to  the  public  as  they  are  already 
apprized  of  the  manner  with  which  you 
have  treated  me,  you  shall  never  more  see 

•PHILANDER.' 

Amorct  to  Philander. 

'  Sir,-— Upon  reflection,  I  find  the  injury 
I  have  done  both  to  you  and  myself  to  be 
so  great,  that,  though  the  part'  I  now  act 
may  appear  contrary  to  that  decorum  usu- 
ally observed  bv  our  sex,  yet  I  purposely 
break  through  all  rules,  that  my  repentance 
may  in  some  measure  equal  my  crime.  I 
assure  you,  that  in  my  present  hopes  of 
recovering  you,  I  look  upon  An  tenor's  estate 
with  contempt.  The  fop  was  here  yester- 
day in  a  gilt  chariot  and  new  liveries,  but  I 
refused  to  see  him.— Though  I  dread  to 
meet  your  eves,  after  what  has  passed,  I 
flatter  myself,  that,  amidst  all  their  confu- 
sion, you  will  discover  such  a  tenderness 
in  mine,  as  none  can  imitate  but  those  who 
love.  I  shall  be  all  this  month  at  lady 
in  the  country;  but  the  woods, 


the  fields,  and  gardens,  without  Philander, 
afford  no  pleasure  to  the  unhappy 

'  AMORET.' 

*  I  must  desire  you,  dear  Mr.  Spectator, 
to  publish  this  my  letter  to  Philander  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  assure  him  that  I 
know  nothing  at  all  of  the  death  of  his  rick 
uncle  in  Gloucestershire.*  X. 
_________ =— — ==— ^— — — . 

No.  402.]    Wednesday ,  June  11,  1712. 

 etqtur 

I  (Me  iibi  iradii  Spectator.  

Bar  Art  Poet.  L  If?  L 

Sent  by  the  Sfiectator  to  himtlf. 

Were  I  to  publish  all  the  advertisements 
I  receive  from  different  hands,  and  per- 
sons of  different  circumstances  and  quality, 
the  very  mention  of  them,  without  reflec- 
tions on  the  several  subjects,  would  raise  all 
the  passions  which  can  be  felt  by  human 
minds.  As  instances  of  this,  I  shall  give 
you  two  or  three  letters;  the  writers  of 
which  can  have  no  recourse  to  any  legal 
power  for  redress,  and  seem  to  have  writ- 
ten rather  to  vent  their  sorrow  than  to  re- 
ceive consolation. 

'Mr  Spectator,— I  am  a  young 
of  beauty  and  quality,  and  suitably 
to  a  gentleman  who  doats  on  me.  But  this 
person  of  mine  is  the  object  of  an  unjust 
passion  in  a  nobleman  who  is  very  intimate 
with  my  husband.  This  friendship  gives 
him  very  easy  access  and  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  entertaining  me  apart.  My  heart 
is  in  the  utmost  anguish,  and  my  face  is 
covered  over  with  confusion,  when"!  impart 
to  you  another  circumstance,  which  is,  that 
my  mother,  the  most  mercenary  of  all  w©» 
men,  is  gained  by  this  false  friend  of  my 
husband's  to  solicit  me  for  him.  I  am  fre- 
quently chid  by  the  poor  believing  man,  air 
husband,  for  showing  an  impatience  of  his 
friend's  companv;  and  I  am  never  alone 
with  my  mother,'  but  she  tells  me  stories  of 
the  discretionary  part  of  the  world,  and 
s\ich-a-one,  and  such-a-ooe,  who  ace  guilty 
of  as  much  as  she  advises  me  to.  She  laughs 
at  my  astonishment;  and  seems  to  hint  to 
me,  that,  as  virtuous  as  she  has  always  ap- 
peared, I  am  not  the  daughter  of  her  hus- 
band. It  is  possible  that  printing  this  letter 
may  relieve  mc  from  the  unnatural  impor- 
tunity of  my  mother,  and  the  perfidious 
courtship  of  my  husband's  friend.    I  " 


to  preserve  mv  innocence.  The  only 
I  can  think  of  to  avoid  the  fatal 
quences  of  the  discovery  of  this  matter,  b 
to  fly  aw.iv  for  ever,  which  I  must  do  to 
avoid  my  husband's  fatal  resentment  against 
the  man  who  attempts  to  abuse  him,  and 
the  shame  of  exposing  a  parent  to  infamy. 
The  persons  concerned  will  know  these  cir- 
cumstances relate  to  them;  and  though  the 
regard  to  virtue  is  dead  in  them,  I  have 
some  hopes  from  their  fear  of  shame  upon 
reading  this  in  your  paper;  which  I  conjure 
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vou  to  publish,  if  you  have  any  compassion  I 
for  injured  virtue. 

'SYLVIA.' 

*Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  the  husband 
of  a  woman  of  merit,  but  am  fallen  in  love, 
as  they  call  it,  with  a  lady  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, who  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  deserves  her.  I  am  in  a  trust 
relating  to  this  lady's  fortune,  which  makes 
my  concurrence  in  this  matter  necessary; 
but  I  have  so  irresistible  a  rage  and  envy 
rise  in  me  when  I  consider  his  future  hap- 
piness, that  against  all  reason,  equity,  and 
common  justice,  I  am  ever  playing  mean 
tricks  to  suspend  the  nuptial*.  I  have  no 
manner  of  hopes  for  myself;  Emilia,  for  so 
1*11  call  her,  is  a  woman  of  the  most  strict 
virtue;  her  lover  is  a  gentleman  whom  of 
all  others  I  could  wish  mv  friend;  but  envy 
and  jealousy,  though  placed  so  unjustly, 
waste  my  very  being;  and,  with  the  tor- 
ment and  sense  of  a  demon,  I  am  ever 
cursing  what  I  cannot  but  approve.  I  wish 
it  were  the  beginning  of  repentance,  that  I 
sit  down  and  describe  my  present  disposi- 
tion with  so  hellish  an  aspect:  but  at  pre- 
sent the  destruction  of  these  two  excellent 
persons  would  be  more  welcome  to  me  than 
their  happiness.  Mr.  Spectator,  pray  let 
rae  have  a  paper  on  these  terrible  ground- 
less sufferings,  and  do  all  you  can  to  ex- 
orcise crowds  who  are  in  some  degree 
possessed  as  I  am.  CAN  I BAL. ' 

•Mr.  Spf.ctator, — I  have  no  other 
means  but  this  to  express  my  thanks  to  one 
man,  and  my  resentment  against  another. 
My  circumstances  are  as  follow:  I  have 
been  for  five  years  last  past  courted  by  a 
gentleman  of  greater  fortune  than  I  ought 
to  expect,  as  the  market  for  women  goes. 
Yon  must,  to  be  sure,  have  observed  people 
who  live  in  that  sort  of  way,  as  all  their 
friends  reckon  it  will  be  a  match,  and  are 
marked  out  by  all  the  world  for  each  other. 
In  this  view  we  have  been  regarded  for 
some  time,  and  I  have  above  these  three 
years  loved  him  tenderly.    As  he  is  very 
careful  of  his  fortune,  I  always  thought  he 
h>ed  in  a  near  manner,  to  lay  up  what  he 
thought  was  wanting  in  my  fortune  to  make 
up  what  he  might  expect  in  another. 
Within  these  few  months  I  have  observed 
his  carriage  very  much  altered,  and  he 
has  affected  a  certain  air  of  getting  me 
alone,  and  talking  with  a  mighty  profusion 
of  passionate  words,  how  I  am  not  to  be  re- 
sisted longer,  how  irresistible  his  wishes 
are,  and  the  like.    As  long  as  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  him,  I  could  not  on  such 
occasions  say  downright  to  him,  M  You 
know  you  may  make  me  yours  when  you 
please"  But  the  other  night  he  with  great 
frankness  and  impudence  explained  to  mc, 
that  he  thought  of  me  only  as  a  mistress. 
I  answered  this  declaration  as  it  deserved; 
upon  which  he  only  doubled  the  terms  on 
which  he  proposed  my  yielding.  When 
my  anger  heightened  upon  him,  he  told  me 


he  was  sorry  he  had  made  so  little  use  of 
the  unguarded  hours  we  had  been  together 
so  remote  from  company;  "as,  indeed,** 
continued  he,  "so  we  arc  at  present. "  I 
flew  from  him  to  a  neighbouring  gentle- 
woman's house,  and  though  her  husband 
was  in  the  room,  threw  myself  on  a  couch, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  My  friend 
desired  her  husband  to  leave  the  room. 
"But,"  said  he,  "there  is  something  so 
extraordinary  in  this,  that  I  will  partake  in 
the  affliction;  and  be  it  what  it  will,  she  is 
so  much  your  friend,  she  knows  she  mav 
command  what  services  I  can  do  her.*' 
The  man  sat  down  by  me,  and  spoke  so 
like  a  brother,  that  I  told  him  mv  whole 
affliction.  He  spoke  of  the  injury  done  mc 
with  so  much  indignation,  and  animated  me 
against  the  love  he  said  he  saw  I  had  for 
the  wretch  who  would  have  betrayed  me, 
with  so  much  reason  and  humanity  to  my 
weakness,  that  I  doubt  not  of  my  persever- 
ance. His  wife  and  he  are  my  comforters, 
and  I  am  under  no  more  restraint  in  their 
company  than  if  I  were  alone;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  in  a  small  time  contempt  and  hatred 
will  take  place  of  the  remains  of  affection 
to  a  rascal.  I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate 
reader,  DOR1NDA.' 

•Mr.  Spf.ctator, — I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  an  uncle  before  I  knew  my 
nephews  from  my  nieces:  and  now  we  are 
grown  up  to  better  acquaintance,  they  deny 
me  the  respect  they  owe.  One  upbraids 
mc  with  being  their  familiar,  another  will 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  I  am  an  uncle,  a 
third  calls  me  little  uncle,  and  a  fourth  tells 
mc  there  is  no  duty  at  all  due  to  an  uncle. 
I  have  a  brother-in-law  whose  son  will  win 
all  my  affection,  unless  you  shall  think  this 
worthy  of  your  cognizance,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  prescribe  some  rules  for  our 
future  reciprocal  behaviour.  It  will  be 
worthy  the  particularity  of  your  genius  to 
lay  down  some  rules  for  his  conduct  who 
was,  as  it  were,  born  an  old  man;  in  which 
you  will  much  oblige,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant, 

T.  'CORNELIUS  NEPOS.*  ' 


No.  403.]    Thursday,  June  12,  1712. 

Qui  mores  bominum  multorom  vUWl 

Flor.  Art  Port.  V.  143. 

Of  many  mrn  be  mw  the  manners. 

When  I  consider  this  great  city  in  its 
several  quarters  and  divisions,  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  aggregate  of  various  nations  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  their  respec- 
tive customs,  manners,  and  interests.  The 
courts  of  two  countries  do  not  so  much  dif- 
fer from  one  another,  as  the  court  and  city, 
in  their  peculiar  ways  of  life  and  conversa- 
tion. In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  James's, 
notwithstanding  they  live  under  the  same 
laws,  and  speak  the  same  language,  are  a 
distinct  people  from  those  of  Cueapside, 
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who  arc  likewise  removed  from  those  of 
the  Temple  on  one  side,  and  those  of 
Smithficla  on  the  other,  by  several  cli- 
mates and  degrees  in  their  way  of  thinking 
and  conversing  together. 

For  this  reason,  when  any  public  affair 
is  upon  the  anvil,  I  love  to  hear  the  reflec- 
tions that  arise  upon  it  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts and  parishes  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  to  ramble  up  and  down  a 
whole  day  together,  in  order  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  my  ingenious 
countrymen.  By  this  means  I  know  the 
faces  of  all  the  principal  politicians  within 
the  bills  of  mortality;  and  as  every  coffee- 
house has  some  particular  statesman  be- 
longing to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street 
where  he  lives,  I  always  take  care  to  place 
myself  near  him,  in  order  to  know  his 
judgment  on  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
The  last  progress  that  I  made  with  this  in- 
tention was  about  three  months  ago,  when 
we  had  a  current  report  of  the  king  of 
France's  death.  As  I  foresaw  this  would 
produce  a  new  face  of  things  in  Europe, 
and  many  curious  speculations  in  our  Bri- 
tish coffee-hnuscs,  I  was  very  desirous  to 
learn  the  thoughts  of  our  most  eminent 
politicians  on  that  occasion. 

That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain- 
head  as  possible,  I  first  of  all  called  in  at  St 
James's,  where  I  found  the  whole  outward 
room  in  a  buzz  of  politics.  The  specula- 
tions were  but  very  indifferent  towards  the 
door,  but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  were  so 
very  much  improved  by  a  knot  of  theorists, 
who  sat  in  tne  inner  room,  within  the 
steams  of  the  coffee-pot,  that  I  there  heard 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  disposed  of, 
and  all  the  line  of  Bourbon  provided  for  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  afterwards  called  in  at  St  Giles's,  where 
(  saw  a  board  of  French  gentlemen  sitting 
upon  the  life  and  death  of  their  grand 
inonarquc.  Those  among  them  who  had 
espoused  the  whig  interest,  very  positively 
affirmed,  that  he  departed  this  life  about  a 
week  since,  and  therefore  proceeded  with- 
out any  further  delay  to  the  release  of  their 
friends  in  the  galleys,  and  to  their  own  re- 
establishment;  but,  finding  they  could  not 
ajjree  among  themselves,  I  proceeded  on 
n.y  intended  progress. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man's  I  saw  an 
alertc  young  fellow  that  cocked  his  hat 
upon  a  friend  of  his  who  entered  just  at  the 
same  time  with  myself,  and  accosted  him 
after  the  following  manner:  «  Well,  Jack, 
the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last  Sharp's  the 
word.  Now  or  never,  boy.  Up  to  the  walls 
of  Paris  directly.'  With  several  other  deep 
reflections  of  the  same  nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the 
politics  between  Cnaring-cross  and  Covent- 
earden.  And  upon  my  going  into  Will's,  I 
found  their  discourse  was  gone  off  from  the 
death  of  the  French  king  to  that  of  mon- 
sieur Botteau,  Racine,  Corneille,  and  seve- 


ral other  poets,  whom  they  regretted  on 
this  occasion,  as  persons  who  would  have 
obliged  the  world  with  very  noble  elegies 
on  tne  death  of  so  great  a  prince,  and  so 
eminent  a  patron  of  learning. 

At  a  coffee-house  near  the  Temple,  T 
found  a  couple  of  young  gentlemen  engaged 
very  smartly  in  a  dispute  on  the  succession 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  One  of  them 
seemed  to  have  been  retained  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  duke  of  An|ou,  the  other  for 
his  imperial  majesty.  They  were  both  for 
regulating  the  title  to  that  kingdom  by  the 
statute  laws  of  England;  but  finding  them 
going  out  of  my  depth,  I  passed  forward  to 
St  Paul's  church-yard,  where  I  listened 
with  great  attention  to  a  learned  man,  who 
gave  the  company  an  account  of  the  de- 
plorable state  of  France  during  the  minority 
of  the  deceased  king. 

I  then  turned  on  mv  right  hand  into  Fish- 
street,  where  the  chief  politician  of  that 
quarter,  upon  hearing  the  news,  (after 
having  taken  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  rumi- 
nated for  some  time,)  'If,'  says  he,  'the 
king  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we  shall 
have  plenty  of  mackerel  this  season:  oar 
fishery  will  not  be  disturbed  by  privateers, 
as  it  has  been  for  these  ten  years  past '  He 
afterwards  considered  how  the  death  of 
this  great  man  would  affect  our  pilchards, 
and  by  several  other  remarks  infused  a 
general  joy  into  his  whole  audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  by-coffee-house, 
that  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  a  narrow 
lane,  where  I  met  with  a  nonjuror,  engaged 
very  warmly  with  a  lace-man  who  was  the 
great  support  of  a  neighbouring  conven- 
ticle. The  matter  in  debate  was,  whether 
the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Augus- 
tus Cxsar  or  Nero.  The  controversy  was 
carried  on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides; 
and  as  each  of  them  looked  upon  me  very 
frequently  during  the  cour--.  of  their  de- 
bate, I  was  under  some  apprehension  that 
thev  would  appeal  to  me,  and  therefore 
laid  down  my  penny  at  the  bar,  and  made 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Cheapsidc. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  signs  for  some 
time  before  I  found  one  to  my  purpose. 
The  first  object  I  met  in  the  coffee-room 
was  a  person  who  expressed  a  great  grief 
for  the  death  of  the  French  king:  but  upon 
explaining  himself,  I  found  his  sorrow  did 
not  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  monarch,  but 
from  his  having  sold  out  of  the  bank  about 
three  days  before  he  heard  the  news  of  it 
Upon  which  a  haberdasher,  who  was  the 
oracle  of  the  coffee-house,  and  had  his  cir- 
cle of  admirers  about  him,  called  several  to 
witness  that  he  had  declared  his  opinion 
above  a  week  before,  that  the  French  kioR 
was  certainly  dead;  to  which  he  added, 
that,  considering  the  late  advices  we  had 
received  from  France,  it  was  impossible 
tli.it  it  could  be  otherwise.  As  he  was 
laying  these  together,  and  dictating  to  his 
hearers  with  great  authority,  there  came  in 
a  gentleman  from  Garraway 's,  who  told  us 
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that  there  were  several  letters  from  France 
just  come  in,  with  advice  that  the  king  was 
in  good  health,  and  was  gone  out  a-hunting 
the  very  morning  the  post  came  away: 
upon  which  the  haberdasher  stole  off  his 
hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden  peg  by  him, 
and  retired  to  his  shop  with  great  confusion. 
This  intelligence  put  a  stop  to  my  travels, 
*  which  I  had  prosecuted  with  so  much  satis- 
faction; not  being  a  little  pleased  to  hear  so 
many  different  opinions  upon  so  great  an 
event,  and  to  observe  how  naturally  upon 
such  a  piece  of  news  every  one  is  apt  to 
consider  it  with  regard  to'  his  particular 
interest  and  advantage.  L. 
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 Won  omnia  poaramu*  omnes.—  V\rg.  Eel.  viii.  63. 

With  different  talenta  form'd,  we  variously  excel. 

Nature  does  nothing  in  vain:  the  Creator 
of  the  imi  verse  has  appointed  every  thing  to 
a  certain  use  and  purpose,  and  determined 
it  to  a  settled  course  and  sphere  of  action, 
from  which  if  it  in  the  least  deviates  it  be- 
comes unfit  to  answer  those  ends  for  which 
it  was  designed.  In  like  manner  it  is  in  the 
dispositions  of  society,  the  civil  economy  is 
formed  in  a  chain  as  well  as  the  natural : 
and  in  either  case  the  breach  but  of  one  link 
puts  the  whole  in  some  disorder.  It  is,  I 
think,  pretty  plain,  that  most  of  the  ab- 
surdity and  ridicule  we  meet  with  in  the 
world!  is  generally  owing  to  the  imperti- 
nent affectation  of  excelling  in  characters 
men  are  not  fit  for,  and  for  which  nature 
never  designed  them. 

Every  man  has  one  or  more  qualities 
which  may  make  him  useful  both  to  him- 
self and  others.    Nature  never  fails  of 
pointing  them  out;  and  while  the  infant 
continues  under  her   guardianship,  she 
brings  him  on  in  his  way,  and  then  offers 
herself  as  a  guide  in  what  remains  of  the 
journey;  if  h*»  proceeds  in  that  course  he 
can  hardly  miscarry.    Nature  makes  good 
her  engagements:  for,  as  she  never  pro- 
mise* what  she  is  not  able  to  perform,  so 
she  never  fails  of  performing  what  she  pro- 
mises.   But  the  misfortune  is,  men  despise 
what  they  may  be  masters  of,  and  affect 
what  they  are  not  fit  for;  they  reckon 
themselves  already  possessed  of  what  their 
genius  inclined  them  to,  and  so  bend  all 
their  ambition  to  excel  in  what  is  out  of 
their  reach.    Thus  they  destroy  the  use  of 
their  natural  talents,  in  the  same  manner 
as  covetous  men  do  their  quiet  and  repose: 
they  can  enjoy  no  satisfaction  in  what  they 
have,  because  of  the  absurd  inclination  they 
art*  possessed  with  for  what  they  have  not 
Cleanthes  has  good  sense,  a  great  memo- 
ry, and  a  constitution  capable  of  the  closest 
application.    In  a  word,  there  was  no  pro- 
fession in  which  Cleanthes  might  not  have 
made  a  very  good  figure;  but  this  won't 
satisfy  him;  betakes  up  an  unaccountable 
Vol.  II.  17 


fondness  for  the  character  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man; all  his  thoughts  are  bent  upon  this; 
instead  of  attending  a  dissection,  frequent- 
ing the  courts  of  justice,  or  studying  the 
fathers,  Cleanthes  reads  plays,  dances 
dresses,  and  spends  his  time  (n  drawing- 
rooms;  instead  of  being  a  good  lawyer,  di- 
vine, or  physician,  Cleanthes  is  a  downright 
coxcomb,  and  will  remain  to  all  that  know 
him  a  contemptible  example  of  talents  mis- 
applied. It  is  to  this  affectation  the  world 
owes  its  whole  race  of  coxcombs.  Nature 
in  her  whole  drama  never  drew  such  a  part; 
she  has  sometimes  made  a  fool,  but  a  cox- 
comb is  always  of  a  man's  own  making,  by 
applying  his  talents  otherwise  than  Nature 
designed,  who  ever  bears  a  high  resentment 
for  being  put  out  of  her  course,  and  never 
fails  of  taking  her  revenge  on  those  that  do 
so.  Opposing  her  tendency  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  man's  parts  has  the  same  success 
as  declining  from  her  course  in  the  produc- 
tion of  vegetables,  by  the  assistance  of  art 
and  a  hot-bed.  We  may  possibly  extort  an 
unwilling  plant,  or  an  untimely  salad;  but 
how  wealc,  how  tasteless  and  insipid.  Just 
as  insipid  as  the  poetry  of  Valerio.  Valerio 
had  an  universal  character,  was  genteel, 
had  learning,  thought  justly,  spoke  cor- 
rectly; it  was  believed  there  was  nothing 
in  which  Valerio  did  not  excel;  and  it  was 
so  far  true,  that  there  was  but  one;  Valerio 
had  no  genius  for  poetry,  yet  he  is  resolved 
to  be  a  poet;  he  writes  verses,  and  takes 
great  pains  to  convince  the  town  that  Vale- 
rio is  not  that  extraordinary  person  he  was 
taken  tor. 

If  men  would  be  content  to  graft  upon 
Nature,  and  assist  her  operations,  what 
mighty  effects  might  we  expect!  Tully 
would  not  stand  so  much  alone  in  oratory, 
Virgil  in  poetry,  or  Caesar  in  war.  To 
build  upon  Nature,  is  laying  a  foundation 
upon  a  rock ;  every  thing  disposes  itself  into 
order  as  it  were  of  course,  and  the  whole 
work  is  half  done  as  soon  as  undertaken. 
Cicero's  genius  inclined  him  to  oratory, 
Virgil's  to  follow  the  train  of  the  Muses; 
they  piously  obeyed  the  admonition,  and 
were  rewarded.  Had  Virgil  attended  the 
bar,  his  modest  and  ingenuous  virtue  would 
surely  have  made  but  a  very  indifferent 
figure;  and  Tully's  declamatory  inclination 
would  have  been  as  useless  in  p  *-tr  \  Na- 
ture, if  left  to  herself,  leads  us  on  in  the  best 
course,  but  will  do  nothing  by  compulsion 
and  constraint;  and  if  we  are  not  always 
satisfied  to  go  her  way,  we  arc  always  the 
greatest  sufferers  by  it. 

Wherever  nature  designs  a  production, 
she  always  disposes  seeds  proper  for  it, 
which  arc  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  any  moral  or  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, as  they  arc  to  the  being  and 
growth  of  plants,  and  I  know  not  by  what 
fate  and  folly  it  is,  that  men  are  taught  not 
to  reckon  him  equally  absurd  that  will  write 
verses  in  spite  of  Nature,  with  that  gar- 
dener that  should  undertake  to  raise  a  jon- 
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quil  or  tulip  without  the  help  of  their  respec- 
tive seeds. 

As  there  is  no  pood  or  bad  quality  that 
does  not  affect  both  sexes,  so  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  but  the  fair  sex  must  have  suf- 
fered by  an  affectation  of  this  nature,  at 
least  as  "much  as  the  other.  The  ill  effect 
of  it  is  in  none  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  two 
oppmitc  characters  of  C alia  and  Iras;  Cxlia 
has  all  the  charms  of  person,  together  with 
an  abundant  sweetness  of  nature,  but  wants 
wit,  and  has  a  verv  ill  voice;  Iras  is  ugly 
and  ungenteel,  but  has  wit  and  good  sense. 
If  Cxlia  would  be  silent,  her  beholders 
would  adore  her;  if  Iras  would  talk,  her 
hearers  would  admire  her;  but  Cxlia's 
tongue  runs  incessantly,  while  Iras  gives 
herself  silent  airs  and  soft  languors,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that  Czlia 
has  beauty,  and  Iras  wit:  each  neglects  her 
own  excellence,  and  is  ambitious  of  the 
other's  character;  Iras  would  be  thought  to 
have  as  much  beauty  as  Cxlia,  and  Cxlia  as 
much  wit  as  Iras. 

The  great  misfortune  of  this  affectation 
is,  that  men  not  only  lose  a  good  quality, 
hut  also  contract  a  bad  one.  They  not  only 
Mir  unfit  for  what  they  were  designed,  but 
they  assign  themselves  to  what  they  are 
not' fit  for;  and,  instead  of  making  a  very 
good  figure  one  way,  make  a  very  ridi- 
culous one  another.  If  Semanthe  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  her  natural  com- 
plexion, she  might  still  have  been  cele- 
brated by  the  name  of  the  olive  beauty; 
hut  Semanthe  has  taken  up  an  affectation 
to  white  and  red,  and  is  now  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  the  lady  that  paints  so 
well.  In  a  word,  could  the  world  be  re- 
formed to  the  obedience  of  that  famed  dic- 
tate, *  Follow  Nature,'  which  the  oracle  of 
Delphos  pronounced  to  Cicero,  when  he 
consulted  what  course  of  studies  he  should 
pursue,  we  should  see  almost  everv  man  as 
eminent  in  his  proper  sphere  as  TuUy  was 
in  his,  and  should  m  a  very  short  time  find 
impertinence  and  affectation  banished  from 
among  the  women,  and  coxcombs  and  false 
characters  from  among  the  men.  For  my 
part  I  could  never  consider  this  preposter- 
ous repugnancy  to  Nature  anv  otherwise, 
than  not  only  as  the  greatest  folly,  but  also 
one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes,  since  it  is  a 
direct  opposition  to  the  disposition  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  (as  TuUy  expresses  it)  like 
the  sin  of  the  giants,'  an  actual  rebellion 
against  heaven.  Z. 
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I  am  very  sorry  to  find,  bv  the  opera  bitts 
for  this  day,  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the 
greatest  performer  in  dramatic  music  that 
is  now  living,  or  that  perhaps  ever  appeared 
upon  a  stage.  I  nerd  not  acquaint  say : 
ders  that  I  am  speaking  of  sSgnkr  Nk 
The  town  is  highly  obliged  to  that 
lent  artist,  for  having  shown  us  the ! 
music  in  its  perfection,  as  well  as  lor  thai 
generous  approbation  he  lately  gave  to  an 
opera  of  our  own  country,  in  which  the 
composer  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the 
beauty  of  the  words,  bv  following  that  noble 
example,  which  has  been  set  him  bv  the 
greatest  foreign  roasteo  in  that  art. 

I  could  heartily  wish  there  was  the 
application  and  endeavours  to  cultivate 
improve  our  church-music  as  have 
lately  bestowed  on  that  of  the  stage, 
composers  have  one  very  great 
to  it.    They  are  sure  to  meet  with 
lent  words,  and  at  the  same  time  a ' 
ful  variety  of  them.    There  is  no 
that  is  not  finely  expressed  in  1 " 
of  the  inspired  writings,  which 
for  divine  songs  and  anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  ai 
encc  in  the  phrases  of 
guages,  when  they  are  compared  with  the 
oriental  forms  of  speech;  and  it 
very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew  k 
into  the  English  tongue  with  a 
grace  and  beauty.  Our 
ceived  innumerable  elegances 
ments,  from  that  infusion  of 
which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  the 
paisngr  i  in  holy  writ.   They  give"  a  force 
and  energy  tojour  expression,  warm 
mate  our  language,  and  convey  our  t 


in  more  ardent  and  intense  phrases, 
any  that  are  to  be  met  win.  in  our 
tongue.  There  is  something  so 
this  kind  of  diction,  that  it 
mind  in  a  flame,  and  makes  < 
within  us.  How  cold  and  dead  does  a 
prayer  appear,  that  is  composed 
most  elegant  and  polite  forms  of 
which  are  natural  to  our  tongue,  when  it  as 
not  heightened  by  that  solemnity  of  phrase 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  sacred  writ- 
ings! It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients, that  if  the  gods  were  to  talk  with 
men,  they  would  certainly  speak  in  Plato's 
style;  but  I  think  we  may  say  with  justice, 
that  when  mortals  converse  with  their  Cre- 
ator, they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style 
as  in  that  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of 
poetry  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  divine 
writings,  and  examine  how  kindlv  the  He- 
brew manners  of  speech  mix  and  incut  no 
rate  with  the  English  language;  after  ha  vine 
perused  the  book  of  Psalms;  let  him  rend 
a  literal  translation  of  Horace  or  Pun* 
He  will  find  in  these  two  last  such  an 
surdity  and  confusion  of  style,  with 
comparative  poverty  of  imagination,  as 
make  him  very  sensible  of  what  I  have  * 
here  advancing. 
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Since  we  have  therefore  such  a  treasury 
of  words,  so  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  so 
proper  for  the  airs  of  music,  I  cannot  but 
wonder  that  persons  of  distinction  should 
give  so  littte  attention  and  encouragement 
to  that  kind  of  music,  which  would  have  its 
foundation  in  reason,  and  which  would  im- 
prove our  virtue  in  proportion  as  it  raises 
our  delight.  The  passions  that  are  excited 
by  ordinary  compositions  generally  flow 
from  such  silly  and  absurd  occasions,  that  a 
man  is  ashamed  to  reflect  upon  them  se- 
riously; but  the  fear,  the  love,  the  sorrow, 
the  indignation,  that  are  awakened  in  the 
mind  by  hymns  and  anthems,  make  the 
heart  better,  and  proceed  from  such  causes 
as  arc  altogether  reasonable  and  praisewor- 
thy. Pleasure  and  duty  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  greater  our  satisfaction  is,  the 
greater  is  our  religion. 

Music  among  those  who  are  styled  the 
chosen  people  was  a  religious  art.  The 
songs  of  Sion,  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve were  in  high  repute  among  the  courts 
of  the  eastern  monarchs,  were  nothing  else 
but  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetrv  that  adored 
or  celebrated  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
greatest  conqueror  in  the  holy  nation,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did 
not  only  compose  the  words  of  his  divine 
odes,  but  generally  set  them  to  music  him- 
self: after  which,  his  works,  though  they 
were  consecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  became 
the  national  entertainment,  as  well  as  the 
devotion  of  the  people. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a  re- 
ligious worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus, 
which  was  nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a 
deity.  As  luxury  and  voluptuousness  pre- 
vailed over  innocence  and  religion,  this  form 
of  worship  degenerated  into  tragedies;  in 
which  however  the  chorus  so  far  remem- 
bered its  first  office,  as  to  brand  every  thing 
that  was  vicious,  and  recommend  every 
thing  that  was  laudable,  to  intercede  with 
heaven  for  the  innocent,  and  to  implore  its 
vengeance  on  the  people. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how 
this  art  should  be  applied,  when  they  re- 
present the  Muses  as  surrounding  Jupiter, 
and  warbling  their  hymns  about  his  throne. 
I  might  show,  from  "innumerable  passages 
in  ancient  writers,  not  only  that  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  made  use  of  in 
their  religious  worship,  but  that  their  most 
favourite  diversions  were  filled  with  songs 
and  hymns  to  their  respective  deities.  Had 
we  frequent  entertainments  of  this  nature 
among  us,  they  would  not  a  little  purify 
and  exalt  our  passions,  give  our  thoughts  a 
proper  turn,  and  cherish  those  divine  im- 
pulses in  the  soul,  which  every  one  feels 
that  has  not  stifled  them  by  sensual  and 
immoral  pleasures. 

Music,  when  thus  applied,  raises  noble 
hints  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it 
with  great  conceptions.  It  strengthens  de- 
votion, and  advances  praise  into  rapture, 
lengthens  out  every  act  of  worship,  and 


produces  more  lasting  and  permanent  im- 
pressions in  the  mind,  than  those  which  ac- 
company any  transient  form  of  words  that 
are  uttered  in  the  ordinary  method  of  reli- 
gious worship.  O. 


No.  406.]    Monday  t  June  16,  1712. 

Hue  atudia  adoleseentiam  alunt,  aenectutein.  nbler- 
tant,  aecundas  re«  ornant,  ad  vera  J*  solatium  ct  perfli 
gium  pnrbent;  delectant  doroi.  non  impediunl  fori*; 
pernoctant  nohiacum,  peregrinatur,  rusticantur  -  TuU. 

Tbeae  studies  nourish  youth :  delight  old  ace  ;  are  the 
ornament  of  prosperity;  the  solarement  and  the  rcfue* 
of  adversity  ;they  are  delectable  at  home,  and  not  bur- 
densome abroad ;  they  gladden  ui  at  nighu,  and  on  oar 
Journeys,  and  in  the  country. 

The  following  letters  bear  a  pleasing 
image  of  the  joys  and  satisfactions  of  a  pri- 
vate life.  The  first  is  from  a  gentleman  to 
a  friend,  for  whom  he  has  a  very  great  re- 
spect, and  to  whom  he  communicates  the 
satisfaction  he  takes  in  retirement;  the  other 
is  a  letter  to  me,  occasioned  by  an  ode  writ- 
ten by  my  Lapland  lover:  this  correspon- 
dent is  so  kind  as  to  translate  another  of 
Scheffer's  songs  in  a  very  agreeable  man- 
ner. I  publish  them  together,  that  the 
young  and  old  may  find  something  in  the 
same  paper  which  may  be  suitable  to  their 
respective  tastes  in  solitude;  for  I  know  no 
fault  in  the  description  of  ardent  desires, 
provided  they  are  honourable. 

'  Dear  Sir, — You  have  obliged  me  with 
a  very  kind  letter;  by  which  I  find  you 
shift  the  scene  of  your  life  from  the  town 
to  the  country,  and  enjoy  that  mixed 
state,  which  wise  men  both  delight  in  and 
are  qualified  for.  Methinks  most  of  the  phi- 
losophers and  moralists  have  run  too  much 
into  extremes  in  praising  entirely  cither  so- 
litude or  public  life;  in  the  former,  men  ge- 
nerally grow  useless  by  too  much  rest;  and, 
in  the  latter,  are  destroyed  by  too  much 
precipitation;  as  waters  lying  still  putrify 
and  are  good  for  nothing;  and  running  vio- 
lently on,  do  but  the  more  mischief  in  their 
passage  to  others,  and  are  swallowed  up  and 
lost  the  sooner  themselves.  Those  who, 
like  you,  can  make  themselves  useful  to  all 
states,  should  be  like  gentle  streams,  that 
not  only  gjide  through  lonely  vales  and  fo- 
rests, amidst  the  flocks  and  shepherds,  but 
visit  populous  towns  in  their  course,  and  are 
at  once  of  ornament  and  service  to  them. 
But  there  is  another  sort  of  people  who  seem 
designed  for  solitude,  those  I  mean  who 
have  more  to  hide  than  to  show.  As  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  those  whom  Se- 
neca says,  1  Tarn  umbratilcs  sunt,  ut  fiu- 
tent  in  turbido  esse  quicquid  in  luce  est.* 
Some  men  like  pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  cor- 
ner than  a  full  light;  and  I  believe  such  as 
have  a  natural  bent  to  solitude  are  like  wa- 
ters, which  may  be  forced  into  fountains, 
and,  exalted  to  a  great  height,  may  make  a 
much  nobler  figure,  and  a  much  louder 
noise,  but  after  all  run  more  smoothly, 
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equally,  and  plentifully  in  . 
course  upon  the  ground.  The  considera 
tion  of  this  would  make  me  very  well  con- 
tented with  the  possession  only  of  that  quiet 
which  Cowley  calls  the  companion  of  ob- 
scurity; but  whoever  has  the  muses  too  for 
his  companions  can  never  be  idle  enough  to 
be  uneasy.  Thus,  sir,  you  see  I  would 
flatter  myself  into  a  good  opinion  of  my  own 
way  of  living:  Plutarch  just  now  told  me, 
that  it  is  in  human  life  as  in  a  game  at  ta- 
bles: one  may  wish  he  had  the  highest  cast; 
but,  if  his  chance  be  otherwise,  he  »  even 
to  plav  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  make  the 
best  of  it  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
"  humble  servant. ' 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


[No.  407. 


« M*.  Spectator, — The  town  being  so 
well  pleased  with  the  fine  picture  of  artless 
love,  which  nature  inspired  the  Laplander 
to  paint  in  the  ode  you  lately  printed,  we 
were  in  hopes  that  the  ingenious  translator 
would  have  obliged  it  with  the  other  also 
which  Scheffer  has  given  us:  but  since  he 
has  not,  a  much  inferior  hand  has  ventured 


to  send  you  this. 

« It  is  a  custom  with  the  northern  lovers 
to  divert  themselves  with  a  song,  whilst 
they  journey  through  the  fenny  moors  to 
pay  a  visit  to  their  mistresses.  This  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  lover  to  his  rein-deor,  which 
is  the  creature  that  in  that  country  supplies 
the  want  of  horses.  The  circumstances 
which  successively  present  themselves  to 
him  in  his  way,  are,  I  believe  you  will  think, 
naturally  interwoven.  The  anxiety  of  ab- 
sence, the  gloominess  of  the  roads,  and  his 
resolution  of  frequenting  only  those,  since 
those  only  can  carry  him  to  the  object  of  his 
desires;  the  dissatisfaction  he  expresses 
even  at  the  greatest  swiftness  with  which 
he  is  carried,  and  his  joyful  surprise  at  an 
unexpected  sight  of  his  mistress  as  she  is 
bathing,  seem  beautifully  described  in  the 
original. 

'If  those  pretty  images  of  rural  nature 
e  lost  in  the  imitation,  yet  possibly  you 
may  think  fit  to  let  this  supply  the  place  of 
a  long  letter,  when  want  of  leisure,  or  indis- 
position for  writing,  will  not  permit  our  be- 
ing entertained  by  your  own  hand.  I  pro- 
pose such  a  time,  because,  though  it  is 
natural  to  have  a  fondness  for  what  one  does 
oneself,  yet,  I  assure  you,  I  would  not  have 
any  thing  of  mine  displace  a  single  line  of 
yours.  ^ 

"  Ha<te  mv  rein-deer,  and  let  us  nimbly  to 

Our  am'rous  journey  throne h  thi*  dreary  wart* ; 
Ha«te,  ray  rein-deer!  still.  Kill  thou  art  too  slow. 

the  lightnings 


II. 

"  Around  ns  far  the  rushy  moor*  are  spread  : 
So>n  will  the  sun  withdraw  his  cheerful  ray 

Par  Win*  and  tir'd  we  shall  the  mandicf  tread, 
No  lay  unsung  to  cheat  the  tedious  way. 

III. 

"  The  wafry  length  of  these  unjoyoua 
noes  all  the  floWry  meadow*'  pride 
TbroMth  the*?  I  Mv      h-  '  n»  -ml 


IV. 

••  Each  mnnvnt  from  tbe  charmer  Tm  cooftn'd. 

My  breast  i*  tortur'd  with  impatient  fires ; 
Fly.  my  rein  deer,  nv  ««in»-Mhan  the  wind. 


'•  Our  pleunnr  toil  will  then  be  «non  n 

And  thou,  in  wonder  lost,  shall  view 
Admire  each  feature  of  ihe  lovely  maid. 


VI. 

'  Rut  to!  with  graceful  motion  the 
Gently  n-movine  each  ambitious 


No.  407.]    Tunday,  June  17,  1712. 
 <abesti 


T. 

Most  foreign  writers,  who  have  given 
any  character  of  the  English  nation,  what- 
ever vices  they  ascribe  to  it,  allow,  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  people  are  naturally  mo- 
dest  It  proceeds,  perhaps,  from  this  oar 
national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  observ  ed 
to  make  use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than 
those  of  other  countries.    Our  preachers 
stand  stock  still  in  the  pulpit,  and  will  not 
so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best 
sermon  in  the  world.    We  meet  with  the 
same  speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and  in 
all  public  places  of  debate.    Our  words 
flow  from  us  in  a  smooth  continued  stream, 
without  those  strainings  of  the  voice,  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand, 
which  are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  ora- 
tors of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  can  talk  of 
life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our 
temper  in  a  discourse  which  turns  upon 
every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  Though  our 
zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes  and 
figures,  it  is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb  about  us. 
I  have  heard  it  observed  more  than  once,  by 
those  who  have  seen  Italy,  that  an  untra- 
vellcd  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
beauties  of  Italian  pictures,  because  the  pos- 
tures which  are  expressed  in  them  arc  often 
such  as  are  peculiar  to  that  country.  One 
who  has  not  seen  an  Italian  in  the  pulpit,  will 
not  know  what  to  make  of  that  noble  ges- 
ture in  Raphael's  picture  of  St  PauTs 
preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apostle  is 
represented  as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and 
pouring  out  the  thunder  of  his  rhetoric 
amidst  an  audience  of  pagan  philosophers. 

It  is  certain  that  tfroper  gestures  and  ve- 
hement exertions  of  the  voice  cannot  be  too 
much  studied  by  a  public  orator.  They  are 
a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters,  and 
enforce  every  thing  he  says,  with  weak 
hearers,  better  than  the  strongest  argument 
he  can  make  use  of.   They  keep  the  au- 
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is  delivered  to  them,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  show  the  speaker  is  in  earnest,  and  af- 
fected himself  with  what  he  so  passionately 
recommends  to  others.  Violent  gesture  and 
vociferation  naturally  shake  the  hearts  of 
the  ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of 
religious  horror.  Nothing  is  more  frequent 
than  to  sec  women  weep  and  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  a  moving  preacher,  though  he  is 
placed  quite  out  of  their  hearing;  as  in 
England  we  very  frequently  see  people 
lulled  to  sleep,  with  solid  and  elaborate 
-^■courses  of  piety,  who  would  be  warmed 
and  transported  out  of  themselves  by  the 
bellowing  and  distortions  of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such 
an  emotion  of  voice  and  body,  has  such  an 
influence  on  men's  minds,  what  might  we 
not  expect  from  many  of  those  admirable 
discourses  which  are  printed  in  our  tongue, 
were  they  delivered  with  a  becoming  fer- 
vour, ana  with  the  most  agreeable  graces 
of  voice  and  gesture! 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator 
very  much  impaired  his  health  by  the  late- 
rum  content  io,  the  vehemence  of  action, 
with  which  he  used  to  deliver  himself.  The 
Greek  orator  was  likewise  so  very  famous 
for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that  one  of 
his  antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished  from 
Athens,  reading  over  the  oration  which  had 

firocurcd  his  banishment,  and  seeing  his 
riends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  asking 
them,  if  they  were  so  much  affected  by  the 
bare  reading  of  it,  how  much  more  they 
would  have  been  alarmed,  had  they  heard 
him  actually  throwing  out  such  a  storm  of 
eloquence? 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  compari- 
son of  these  two  great  men,  does  an  orator 
often  make  at  the  British  bar,  holding  up 
his  head  with  the  most  insipid  serenity,  and 
stroking  the  sides  of  a  long  wig  that  reaches 
down  to  his  middle !  The  truth  of  it  is,  there 
is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the 
gestures  of  an  English  speaker:  you  see 
some  of  them  running  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  as  far  as  ever  they  can  thrust  them, 
and  others  looking  with  great  attention  on  a 
piece  of  paper  that  has  nothing  written  on 
it;  you  may  sec  many  a  smart  rhetorician 
turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it 
into  several  different  cocks,  examining  some- 
times the  lining  of  it,  and  sometimes  the 
button,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was 
cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is 
talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British  nation.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and 
used  to  frequent  Westminster-nail,  there 
■was  a  counsellor  who  never  pleaded  with- 
out a  piece  of  pack-thread  in  his  hand, 
■which  he  used  to  twist  about  a  thumb  or  a 
ringer  all  the  while  he  was  speaking:  the 
wags  of  those  days  used  to  call  it  'the 
thread  of  his  discourse,'  for  he  was  unable 
to  utter  a  word  without  it  One  of  his 
clients,  who  was  more  merry  than  wise, 


stole  it  from  him  one  day  in  the  midst  of  his 
pleading;  but  he  had  better  have  let  it 
alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause  by  his  jest 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to 
be  a  dumb  man,  and  therefore  may  be 
thought  a  very  improper  person  to  give 
rules  for  oratory;  but  I  believe  every  one 
will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  we  ought 
either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture 
(which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  ge- 
nius of  our  nation,)  or  at  least  to  make  use 
of  such  only  as  are  graceful  and  expressive. 

O. 


No.  408.]  Wednesday ;  June  18,  1712. 

D»>ret  affivtin  animi  neque  w  nimtutn  erigere,  nee 

fftibjaocre,  serviliter.—  TuU.  4e  Ftnihus. 

The  affection!  of  (he  heart  ought  not  to  be  too  much 
indulged,  nor  servilely  depressed. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  always  been 
a  very  great  lover  of  your  speculations,  as 
well  in  regard  to  the  subject  as  to  your  man- 
ner of  treating  it.  Human  nature  I  always 
thought  the  most  useful  object  of  human 
reason;  and  to  make  the  consideration  of  it 
pleasant  and  entertaining,  1  always  thought 
the  best  employment  of  human  wit:  other 
parts  of  philosophy  may  perhaps  make  us 
wiser,  but  this  not  only  answers  that  end, 
but  makes  us  better  too.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the  wisest 
of  all  men  living,  because  he  judiciously 
made  choice  of  human  nature  for  the  object 
of  his  thoughts;  an  inquiry  into  which,  as 
much  exceeds  all  other  learning,  as  it  is  of 
more  consequence  to  adjust  the  true  nature 
and  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  than  to 
settle  the  distances  of  the  planets,  and  com- 
pute the  time  of  their  circumvolutions. 

'  One  good  effect  that  will  immediately 
arise  from  a  near  observation  of  human 
nature,  is,  that  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at 
those  actions  which  men  are  used  to  reckon 
wholly  unaccountable;  for,  as  nothing  is 
produced  without  a  cause,  so  by  observing 
the  nature  and  course  of  the  passions,  we 
shall  be  able  to  trace  every  action  from  its 
first  conception  to  its  death.  We  shall  no 
more  admire  at  the  proceedings  of  Catiline 
or  Tiberius,  when  we  know  the  one  was 
actuated  by  a  cruel  jealousy,  the  other  by 
a  furious  ambition:  for  the  actions  of  nu  n 
follow  their  passions  as  naturally  as  light 
does  heat,  or  as  any  other  effect  flows  from  its 
cause;  reason  must  be  employed  in  adjust- 
ing the  passions,  but  they  must  ever  remain 
the  principles  of  action. 

'  The  strange  and  absurd  variety  that  is 
so  apparent  in  men's  actions,  shows  plainly 
they  can  never  proceed  immediately  from 
reason;  so  pure  a  fountain  emits  no  such 
troubled  waters:  they  must  necessarily  arise 
from  the  passions,  which  are  to  the  mind  as 
the  winds  to  a  ship;  they  can  only  move  it, 
and  they  too  often  destroy  it:  if  fair  and 
gentle,  they  guide  it  into  the  harbour;  if 
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contrary  and  furious,  they  overset  it  in  the 
waves.  In  the  same  manner  Is  the  mind 
assisted  or  endangered  by  the  passions ; 
reason  must  then  take  the  place  of  pilot, 
and  can  never  fail  of  securing  her  charge 
if  she  be  not  wanting  to  herself.  The 
strength  of  the  passions  will  never  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  excuse  for  complying  with 
them:  they  were  designed  for  subjection ; 
and  if  a  man  suffers  them  to  get  the  upper 
hand,  he  then  betrays  the  liberty  of  his  own 
soul. 

4  As  nature  has  framed  the  several  spe- 
cies of  being  as  it  were  in  a  chain,  so  man 
seems  to  be  placed  as  the  middle  link  be- 
tween angels  and  brutes.  Hence  he  par- 
ticipates both  of  flesh  and  spirit  by  an 
admirable  tic,  which  in  him  occasions  per- 
petual war  of  passions;  and  as  man  inclines 
to  the  angelic  or  brute  part  of  his  constitu- 
tion, he  is  then  denominated  good  or  bad, 
virtuous  or  wicked;  if  love,  mercy,  and 
good-nature  prevail,  they  speak  him  of  the 
angel:  if  hatred,  crueltv,  and  envy  pre- 
dominate, they  declare  his  kindred'  to  the 
brute.  Hence  it  was  that  some  of  the  an- 
cients imagined,  that  as  men  in  this  life 
inclined  more  to  the  angel  or  the  brute,  so, 
after  their  death,  they  should  transmigrate 
into  the  one  or  the  other;  and  it  would 
be  no  unpleasant  notion  to  consider  the 
several  species  of  brutes,  into  which  we 
may  imagine  that  tvrants,  misers,  the 
proud,  malicious,  and  Ill-natured,  might  be 
changed. 

'As  a  consequence  of  this  original,  all 
passions-  are  in  all  men,  but  appear  not  in 
all;  constitution,  education,  custom  of  the 
country,  reason,  and  the  like  causes,  may 
improve  or  abate  the  .strength  of  them; 
but  still  the  seeds  remain,  which  are  ever 
ready  to  sprout  forth  upon  the  least  en- 
couragement I  have  heard  a  story  of  a 
good  religious  man,  who  having  been  bred 
with  the  milk  of  a  goat,  was  very  modest 
in  public,  by  a  careful  reflection  he  made 
on  his  actions;  but  he  frequently  had  an 
hour  in  secret,  wherein  he  had  his  frisks 
and  capers;  and  if  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  retirement  of  the  strictest 
philosophers,  no  doubt  but  we  should  find 
perpetual  returns  of  those  passions  they  so 
artfullv  conceal  fr>m  the  public  I  remem- 
ber Machiavel  observes,  that  every  state 
should  entertain  a  perpetual  jealousy  of  its 
neighbours,  that  so  it  should  never  be  un- 

Erovidcd  when  an  emergency  happens;  in 
ke  manner  should  reason  be  perpetually 
on  its  guard  against  the  passions,  and  never 
suffer  them  to  carry  on  any  design  that  may 
be  destructive  of  its  security:  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  careful  that  it  do  not 
so  far  break  their  strength  as  to  render 
them  contemptible,  and  consequently  itself 
unguarded. 

4  The  understanding,  being  of  itself  too 
slow  and  lazy  to  exert  itself  into  action,  it 
is  necessary  it  should  be  put  in  motion  by 
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the  gentle  gales  of  the  passions,  which  may 
preserve  it  from  stagnating  and  corruption; 
for  they  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
mind,  as  the  circulation  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits is  to  the  health  of  the  body:  they  keep 
it  in  life,  and  strength,  and  vigour;  nor  is  it 
possible  for  the  mind  to  perform  its  offices 
without  their  assistance.  These  motions  arc 
given  us  with  our  being;  they  are  little  spi- 
rits that  are  born  and  die  with  us;  to  some 
they  are  mild,  easy,  and  gentle;  to  others, 
wayward  and  unruly,  yet  never  too  strong 
for  the  reins  of  reason  and  the  guidance  of' 
judgment. 

*  We  may  generally  observe  a  pretty  nice 
proportion  between  the  strength  of  reason 
and  passion ;  the  greatest  geniuses  have 
commonly  the  strongest  affections,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weaker  understandings 
have  generally  the  weaker  passions;  and  it 
is  fit  the  fury  of  the  coursers  should  not  be 
too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  charioteer. 
Young  men,  whose  passions  are  not  a  little 
unrul  v,  give  small  hopes  of  their  ever  being 
considerable:  the  fire  of  youth  will  of  course 
abate,  and  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  that 
mends  everv  day;  but,  surely,  unless  a  man 
has  fire  in  his  youth,  he  can  hardlv  have 
warmth  in  old  age.  We  must  therefore  be 
very  cautious,  lest,  while  we  think  to  re- 
gulate the  passions,  we  should  quite  extin- 
guish them,  which  is  putting  out  the  light 
of  the  soul :  for  to  be  without  passion,  or  to 
be  hurried  awav  with  it,  makes  a  man 
equally  blind.  The  extraordinary  severity 
used  in  most  of  our  schools  has  this  fatal 
effect,  it  breaks  the  spring  of  the  mind,  and 
most  certainly  destroys  more  good  geniuses 
than  it  can  possibly  improve.  And  surely 
it  is  a  mighty  mistake  that  the  passions 
should  be  so  entirely  subdued:  for  little  ir- 
regularities are  sometimes  not  only  to  be 
borne  with,  but  to  be  cultivated  too,  since 
they  are  frequently  attended  with  the 
greatest  perfections.  All  great  geniuses 
nave  faults  mixed  with  their  virtues,  and 
resemble  the  flaming  bush  which  has 
thorns  amongst  lights. 

'Since,  therefore,  the  passions  arc  the 
principles  of  human  actions  we  must  endea- 
vour to  manage  them  so  as  to  retain  their 
vigour,  yet  keep  them  under  strict  com- 
mand;  we  must  govern  them  rather  like 
free  subjects  than  slaves,  lest,  while  we  in- 
tend to  make  them  obedient,  they  become 
abject,  and  unfit  for  those  great  purposes 
to  which  they  were  designed.  For  my  part, 
I  must  confess  I  could  never  have  any  re- 
gard to  that  sect  of  philosophers  who  so 
much  insisted  upon  an  absolute  indifference 
and  vacancy  from  all  passion;  for  it  seems 
to  me  a  thing  very  inconsistent,  for  a  man 
to  divest  himself  of  humanity  in  order  to 
acquire  tranquillity  of  mind;  and  to  eradi- 
cate the  very  principles  of  action,  because 
it  is  possible  they  may  produce  ill  effects. 
I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate 

Z. 
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— — Mumbo  conlingere  cuncla  lrporr. 

Amr.  Lib.  i.  933. 
To  grace  each  subject  with  enliv'ning  wit. 

Gratian  very  often  recommends  fine 
taste  as  the  utmost  perfection  of  an  accom- 
plished man. 

As  this  word  arises  very  often  in  conver- 
sation, I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  it,  and  to  lay  down  rules  how  we 
mav  know  whether  we  are  possessed  of  it, 
ana  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine  taste  of 
writing,  which  is  so  much  talked  of  among 
the  polite  world. 

Most  languages  make  use  of  this  meta- 
phor, to  express  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which  distinguishes  all  the  most  concealed 
faults  and  nicest  perfections  in  writing.  We 
may  be  sure  this  metaphor  would  not  have 
been  so  general  in  all  tongues,  had  there 
not  been  a  very  great  conformity  between 
that  mental  taste,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  and  that  sensitive  taste  which 
gives  us  a  relish  of  every  different  flavour 
that  affects  the  palate.  Accordingly  we 
find  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  refine- 
ment in  the  intellectual  faculty  as  in  the 
sense,  which  is  marked  out  by  this  common 
denomination. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one 
in  so  great  a  perfection,  that,  after  having 
tasted  ten  different  kinds  of  tea,  he  would 
distinguish,  without  seeing  the  colour  of  it, 
the  particular  sort  which  was  offered  him; 
and  not  only  so,  but  any  two  sorts  of  them 
that  were  mixed  together  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion; nay,  he  has  carried  the  experi- 
ment so  far,  as,  upon  tasting  the  composition 
of  three  different  sorts,  to  name  the  parcels 
from  whence  the  three  several  ingredients 
were  taken.  A  man  of  fine  taste  in  writing 
will  discern,  after  the  same  manner,  not 
only  the  general  beauties  and  imperfections 
of  an  author,  but  discover  the  several  ways 
of  thinking  and  expressing  himself,  which 
diversify  him  from  all  other  authors,  with 
the  several  foreign  infusions  of  thought  and 
language,  and  the  particular  authors  from 
whom  they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is 
generally  meant  by  a  fine  taste  in  writing, 
and  shown  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor 
which  is  used  on  this  occasion,  I  think  I 
may  define  it  to  be  *  that  faculty  of  the  soul 
which  discerns  the  beauties  of  an  author 
with  pleasure,  and  the  imperfections  with 
dislike.'  If  a  man  would  know  whether  he 
is  possessed  of  this  faculty,  I  would  have 
him  read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  an- 
tiquity, which  have  stood  the  test  of  so 
many  different  ages  and  countries,  or  those 
works  among  the  moderns  which  have  the 
sanction  of  the  politer  part  of  our  contem- 
poraries. If,  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writ- 
ings, he  docs  not  find  himself  delighted  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if,  upon  read- 
ing the  admired  passages  in  such  authors, 
he  finds  a  coldness  and  indifference  in  his 


thoughts,  he  ought  to  conclude,  not  (as  is 
too  usual  among  tasteless  readers,)  that  the 
author  wants  those  perfections  which  have 
been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  himself 
wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 

He  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  very 
can  ful  to  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the 
distinguishing  perfections,  or,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  call  them  so,  the  specific  qualities 
of  the  author  whom  he  peruses;  whether 
he  is  particularly  pleased  with  Livy,  for 
his  manner  of  telling  a  story,  with  Sal  lust, 
for  entering  into  those  internal  principles 
of  action  which  arise  from  the  characters 
and  manners  of  the  person  he  describes, 
or,  with  Tacitus,  for  displaying  those  out- 
ward motives  of  safety  and  interest  which 
gave  birth  to  the  whole  series  of  transac- 
tions which  he  relates. 

He  may  likewise  consider  how  differently 
he  is  affected  by  the  same  thought  which 
presents  itself  in  a  great  writer,  from  what 
he  is  when  he  finds  it  delivered  by  a  per- 
son of  an  ordinary  genius;  for  there  is  as 
much  difference  in  apprehending  a  thought 
clothed  in  Cicero's  language,  and  that  ot  a 
common  author,  as  in  seeing  an  object  by 
the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  acquirement  of  such  a  taste  as  that  I 
am  here  speaking  of.  The  faculty  must  in 
some  degree  be  born  with  us;  and  It  very 
often  happens,  that  those  who  have  other 
qualities  in  perfection  are  wholly  void  of 
this.  One  of  the  most  eminent  mathema- 
ticians of  the  age  has  assured  me,  that  the 
greatest  pleasure  he  took  in  reading  Virgil 
was  in  examining  /Eneas's  voyage  by  the 
map;  as  I  question  not  but  many  a  modern 
compiler  of  history  would  be  delighted  with 
little  more  in  that  divine  author  than  the 
bare  matters  of  fact. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in 
some  measure  be  born  with  us,  there  arc 
several  methods  for  cultivating  and  im- 
proving it,  and  without  which  it  will  be 
very  uncertain,  and  of  little  use  to  the  per- 
son that  possesses  it.  The  most  natural 
method  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  conversant 
among  the  writings  of  the  most  polite  au- 
thors. A  man  who  has  any  relish,  for  fine 
writing,  either  discovers  new  beauties,  or 
receives  stronger  impressions,  from  the 
masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author  every 
time  he  peruses  him;  besides  that  he  natu- 
rally wears  himself  into  the  same  manner 
of  speaking  and  thinking. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius 
is  another  method  for  improving  our  natural 
taste.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  the 
greatest  parts  to  consider  any  thing  in  its 
whole  extent,  and  in  all  its  variety  of  lights. 
Every  man  besides  those  general  observa- 
tions which  arc  to  be  made  upon  an  author, 
forms  several  reflections  that  arc  peculiar 
to  his  own  manner  of  thinking;  so  that  con- 
versation will  naturally  furnish  us  with 
hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make 
us  enjoy  other  men's  oarts  and  reflections 
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as  well  as  our  own.  This  is  the  best  reason 
I  can  give  for  the  observation  which  several 
have  made,  that  men  of  great  genius  in  the 
same  way  of  writing  seldom  rise  up  singly, 
but  at  certain  periods  of  time  appear  to- 
gether, and  in  a  body;  as  they  did  at  Rome 
m  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Greece 
about  the  age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think 
that  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Roileau, 
La  Fontaine,  Bruyere,  Bossu,  or  the  Da- 
ciers,  would  have  written  so  well  as  they 
have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends  and 
contemporaries. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who 
would  form  to  himself  a  finished  taste  of 
good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  in  the  works 
of  the  best  critievboth  ancient  and  modern. 
I  must  confess  that  I  could  wish  there  were 
authors  of  this  kind,  who,  beside  the  me- 
chanical rules,  which  a  man  of  very  little 
taste  may  discourse  upon,  would  enter  into 
the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and 
show  us  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure 
which  rises  m  the  mind  upon  the  perusal 
of  a  noble  work.  Thus,  although  in  poetry 
it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  unities 
of  time,  place,  and  action,  with  other  points 
of  the  same  nature,  should  be  thoroughly 
explained  and  understood,  there  is  still 
something  more  essential  to  the  art,  some- 
thing that  elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy, 
and  gives  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader, 
which  few  of  the  critics  besides  Longinus 
have  considered. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epi- 
gram, turns  of  wit,  and  forced  conceits, 
which  have  no  manner  of  influence  either 
for  the  bettering  or  enlarging  the  mind  of 
him  who  reads  them,  and  have  been  care- 
fully avoided  by  the  greatest  writers,  both 
among  the  ancients  and  moderns.  I  have 
endeavoured  in  several  of  my  speculations, 
to  banish  this  gothic  taste,  which  has  taken 
possession  among  us.  I  entertained  the  town 
tor  a  week  together  with  an  essay  upon  wit, 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  several  of 
those  false  kinds  which  have  been  admired 
in  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  show  wherein  the  nature 
of  true  wit  consists.  I  afterwards  gave  an 
instance  of  the  great  force  which  lies  in  a 
natural  simplicity  of  thought  to  affect  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  from  such  vulgar  pieces 
as  have  little  else  besides  this  single  quali- 
fication to  recommend  them.  I  have  like- 
wise examined  the  works  of  the  greatest 
poet  which  our  nation,  or  perhaps  any 
other,  has  produced,  and  particularized 
most  of  those  rational  and  manly  beauties 
which  give  a  value  to  that  divine  work.  I 
shall  next  Saturday  enter  upon  an  essay  on 
*  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,'  which, 
though  it  shall  consider  the  subject  at  large, 
will  perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader  what  it 
is  that  gives  a  beauty  to  many  passages  of 
the  finest  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely 
new,  I  question  not  but  it  will  be  received 
with  candour.  O. 
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 — Dam  fWri«  rant,  nihil  vWHar  mo 

Nee  inagia  coaipositum  quidquam.  nec  magia 
Qua,  cum  amalare  iuo  cum  ccnant,  liguriunt. 
Harum  videre  ingluviem,  aordea,  inopiam 
Quam  inhoneatK  sol*  aint  dorai.  atquc  ai 
Quo  pacto  Ml  jure  heaterno  panem  atmm 
Noeae  omnia  base,  aaiua  cat  adole 

Ttr. 

'  When  they  are  abroad,  nothing  »o  clean  and  nicely 
dressed ;  and  when  at  stipprr  with  a  gallant,  they  do  but 
piddle,  and  pick  the  choicest  bits ;  but  to  see  their  naati- 
neaa  and  poverty  at  home,  their  gluttony,  and  how  they 
deronr  black  crust*  dipped  in  yesterday's  broth,  i*  a 
perfect  antidote  against  wenching.' 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  disguises  his 
present  decay  by  visiting  the  wenches  of 
the  town  only  by  way  of  humour,  told  us, 
that  the  last  rainy  nignt  he,  with  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  was  driven  into  the  Temple 
cloister,  whither  had  escaped  also  a  lady 
most  exactly  dressed  from  head  to  foot. 
Will  made  no  scruple  to  acquaint  us,  that 
she  saluted  him  very  familiarly  by  his  name, 
and  turning  immediately  to  the  knight,  she 
said,  she  supposed  that  was  his  good  friend 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley :  upon  which  nothing 
less  could  follow  than  Sir  Roger's  approach 
to  salutation,  with  4  Madam,  the  same,  at 
your  service.'  She  was  dressed  in  a  black 
tabby  mantua  and  petticoat,  without  ribands; 
her  finen  striped  muslin,  and  in  the  whole 
an  agreeable  second  mourning;  decent 
dresses  being  often  affected  by  the  crca- 
tures  of  the  town,  at  once  consulting  cheap- 
ness and  the  pretension  to  modesty.  She 
went  on  with  a  familiar  easy  air,  'Your 
friend,  Mr.  Honeycomb,  is  a  little  surprised 
to  see  a  woman  here  alone  and  unattended ; 
but  I  dismissed  my  coach  at  the  gate,  and 
tripped  it  down  to  my  counsel's  chambers; 
for  lawyers'  fees  take  up  too  much  of  a  small 
disputed  jointure  to  admit  anv  other  ex- 
penses but  mere  necessaries. '  "Mr.  Honey- 
comb begged  they  might  have  the  honour 
of  setting  her  down,  for  Sir  Roger's  servant 
was  gone  to  call  a  coach.  In  the  interim  the 
foot  man  returned  with  *  no  coach  to  be  had ;' 
and  there  appeared  nothing  to  be  done  but 
trusting  herself  with  Mr.  Honeycomb  and 
his  friend,  to  wait  at  the  tavern  at  the  gate 
for  a  coach,  or  to  be  subjected  to  all  the 
impertinence  she  must  meet  with  in  that 
public  place.  Mr.  Honeycomb  being  a  roan 
of  honour,  determined  the  choice  of  the 
first,  and  Sir  Roger  as  the  better  man,  took 
the  lady  by  the  hand,  leading  her  through  all 
the  shower,  covering  her  with  his  hat,  and 
gallanting  a  familiar  acquaintance  through 
rows  of  young  fellows,  who  winked  at  Sukey 
in  the  state  she  marched  off,  Will  Hooey- 
comb  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Much  importunity  prevailed  upon  the 
fair  one  to  admit  of  a  collation,  where,  after 
declaring  she  had  no  stomach,  and  having 
eaten  a  couple  of  chickens,  devoured  a  truss 
of  sallet,  and  drank  a  full  bottle  to  her 
share,  she  sung  the  Old  Man's  Wish  to 
Sir  Roger.  The  knight  left  the  room  for 
some  time  after  supper,  and  writ  the  fot- 
I  lowing  billet,  which  he  i 
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and  Sukey  to  her  friend  Will  Honeycomb. 
Will  has  given  it  to  Sir  Andrew  Frceport, 
who  read  it  last  night  to  the  club. 

•  I  am  not  so  mere  a  country  gentleman, 
but  I  can  guess  at  the  law  business  you  had 
at  the  Temple.  If  you  would  go  down  to 
the  country,  and  leave  off  all  your  vanities 
but  your  singing,  let  me  know  at  my  lodg- 
ings "in  Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  and  you 
shall  be  encouraged  bv  vour  humble  ser- 
vant,        ROGER  D'E  COVERLEY.' 

My  good  friend  could  not  well  stand  the 
raillery  which  was  rising  upon  him;  but  to 
put  a  stop  to  it,  I  delivered  Will  Hom  y- 
comb  the  following  letter,  and  desired  him 
to  read  it  to  the  board. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Having  seen  a  trans- 
lation of  one  of  the  chapters  in  the  Canticles 
into  English  verse  inserted  among  your  late 
papers,  I  have  ventured  to  send  you  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  in  a  poetical 
dress.  If  you  think  it  worthy  appearing 
among  your  speculations,  it  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient reward  for  the  trouble  of  your  con- 
stant reader,  A.  B. 

"  My  son,  th'  instruction  that  my  worrit  impart. 
Grave  on  the  living  tablet  of  thy  heart ; 
And  all  the  wholesome  precept*  that  I  (rive 
Observe  with  strictest  reverence,  and  live. 

"  Let  all  thy  homage  be  to  Wisdom  paid. 
Seek  her  protection,  and  implore  her  aid; 
That  she  may  keep  thy  soul  from  harm  secure, 
And  turn  thy  footsteps  from  the  harlot's  door, 
Who  with  cura'ri  charms  lures  the  unwary  in. 
And  soothes  with  flattery  their  souls  to  sin. 

"  One*  from  my  window,  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  those  thnt  pnsa'd  in  giddy  numbers  by, 
A  youth  among  the  foolish  youths  I  spy'd. 
Who  took  not  sacred  wisdom  for  his  guide. 

**  Just  as  the  sun  withdrew  his  cooler  light. 
And  evening  soft  led  on  the  shade*  of  night. 
He  stole  in  covert  twilight  to  his  fate. 
And  pass'd  the  corner  near  the  harlot's  fate ; 
When  lo,  a  woman  cornea! 
Loose  her  attire,  and  such  her  glaring  dress, 
As  aptly  did  the  harlot's  mind  express; 
Subtle  she  is,  and  practis'd  in  the  arts 
By  which  the  wanton  conquer  heedless  hearta: 
Stubborn  and  loud  she  is ;  she  hates  Iter  home ; 
Varying  her  place  and  form,  she  loves  to  roam : 
Now  she's  within,  now  in  the  street  doth  stray, 
Now  at  each  corner  stands,  and  waits  her  pray. 
The  youth  she  seiz'd;  and  laying  now  aside 
AH  modesty,  the  female's  Justcst  pride, 
She  said  with  an  embrace,  '  Here  at  my  house 
lv&ee  offerings  are,  this  day  I  paid  my  vows. 
I  therefore  came  abroad  to  meet  my  dear, 
And  lo,  in  happy  hour,  I  And  thee  here. 
My  chamber  I've  adorn'd,  ami  o'er  my  bed 
Are  coverings  of  the  richest  tap'stry  spread. 
With  linen  it  is  deck'd  from  Egypt  brought, 
And  carvings  by  the  curious  artist  wrought: 
It  wants  no  glad  perfume  Arabia  yields 
In  all  her  citron  grove*,  and  spicy  field* ; 
Here  all  her  store  of  richest  odour  meets, 
1*11  lay  thee  in  a  wilderness  of  sweets; 
Whatever  to  the  sense  can  grateful  be 

I  have  collected  there  1  want  but  thee. 

My  husband's  gone  a  journey  far  away,  i 
Much  gold  he  took  abroad,  and  long  will  stay  ' 
He  naiu'd  for  his  return  a  distant  day.'  j 

"  Upon  her  tongue  did  such  smooth  mischief  dwell, 
And  from  her  lips  such  welcome  flatt'ry  fell. 
Th'  unguarded  youth,  in  silken  fetters  ty'd. 
Benign 'd  his  reason,  and  with  case  comply'd. 
Thus  does  the  ox  to  his  own  slaughter  go. 
And  thus  is  senseless  of  the  impending  blow, 
Thus  flies  the  simple  bird  into  the  snare. 
That  skilful  fow  lers  fur  his  life  prepare. 

Vol.  II.  18 


Itut  let  my  sons  attend.   Attend  may  they 
Whom  M.uthftil  vigour  may  to  sin  betray  ; 
Let  them  false  charmers  fly.  and  guard  their  hearta 
Against  the  wily  wanton's  pleasing  arts; 
With  rare  direct  their  step*,  nor  turn  astray 
To  tread  the  paths  of  her  deceitful  way: 
Lest  they  too  late  of  tier  fell  pow'r  complain, 
And  fall,  where  main  mightier  have  been  slain." 

T. 
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PAPER  1. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OP  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Cvnttmtt— The  perfection  of  our  sight  above  our  other 
senses.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  arise  origi- 
nally from  sight.  The  p|« astiret  of  the  imagination 
divided  under  two  heads.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  some  respects  equal  to  those  of  the  under- 
standing. The  extent  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  advantages  a  man  receives  from  a  relish  of 
these  pleasures.  In  what  respect  they  are  preferable, 
to  those  of  the  understanding. 

Avia  Pieridum  p»rngro  loca  nnlliua  ante 
Tntasolo:  iuvat  integros  accedere  fonteis, 
Atque  hauriro  Lutr.  Lib.  i.  935. 

In  wild  unclear'd,  to  Muses  a  retreat. 
O'er  ground  untrod  before  I  devious  roam. 
And  deep-enamnur'd.  into  latent  spring* 
Presume  to  peep  at  coy  virgin  Naiads. 

Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  most 
delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses 
with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and 
continues  the  longest  in  action  without"  being 
tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments. 
The  sense  of  feeling  can  indeed  give  us  a 
notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all  othei 
ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  much  strained, 
and  confined  in  its  operations,  to  the  num- 
ber, bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular 
objects.  Our  sight  seems  designed  to  sup- 
ply all  these  defects,  and  mav  be  considered 
as  a  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of 
touch.that  spreads  itself  over  an  infinite  mul- 
titude of  bodies,  comprehends  the  largest 
figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe. 

It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  ima- 
gination with  its  ideas;  so  that  by  « the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,'  or  « fancy,* 
(which  I  shall  use  promiscuously)  I  here 
mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects, 
either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our 
view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our 
minds  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions, 
or  any  the  like  occasion.  We  cannot  indeed 
have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy  that  did 
not  make  its  first  appearance  through  the 
sight;  but  we  have  the  power  of  retaining, 
altering,  and  compounding  those  images, 
which  we  have  once  received,  into  all  the 
varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that  arc  most  , 
agreeable  to  the  imagination;  for  bv  this  [ 
faculty  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  j 
entertaining  himself  with  scenes  and  land-  ! 
scapes  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  j 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  are  employed  in  a  more  loose 
and  uncircumscrU>eil  sense  than  those  of 
the  fancy  and  the  imagination.    I  therefore 
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thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine 
the  notion  of  these  two  words  as  I  intend 
to  make  use  rf  them  in  the  thread  of  my 
following  speculations,  that  the  reader  may- 
conceive  rightly  what  is  the  subject  which 
I  proceed  upon.    I  must  therefore  desire 
him  to  remember,  that  by  'the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,'  I  mean  only  such  plea- 
sures as  arise  originally  from  sight,  and 
that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds: 
my  design  being  first  of  all  to  discourse  of 
those  ^manrjileasurcs  of  the  imagination, 
which  entirely"  proceed  from  such  objects 
as  are  before  our  eyes;  and  in  the  next 
place  to  speak  of  those  secondary  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  which  flow  from  the 
ideas  of  visible  objects,  when  the  objects  are 
not  actually  before  the  eye,  but  are  called 
up  into  our  memories  or  formed  into  agn f<  - 
pole  visions  of  things  that  are  either  absent 
or  fictitious. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken 
in  the  full  extent,  arc  not  so  gross  as  those 
of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  un- 
derstanding. The  last  are  indeed  more 
preferable,  because  they  are  founded  on 
some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in 
the  mind  of  man;  yet  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  those  of  the  imagination  arc-  as  great 
and  as  transporting  as  the  other.  A  beau- 
tiful prospect  delights  the  soul  as  much  as 
a  demonstration ;  and  a  description  in  Ho- 
mer has  charmed  more  readers  than  a 
chapter  in  Aristotle.  Besides,  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination  have  this  advan- 
tage above  those  of  the  understanding,  that 
they  are  more  obvious,  and  more  easy  to  be 
acquired.  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and 
the  scene  enters.  The  colours  paint  them- 
selves on  the  fancy,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion of  thought  or  application  of  the  mind 
in  the  beholder.  We  are  struck,  wc  know 
not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any  thing 
we  sec,  and  immediately  assent  to  the 
beauty  of  an  object,  without  inquiring  into 
the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it. 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into 
a  great  many  pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are 
not  capable  of  receiving.  He  can  c  inverse 
with  a  picture  and  find  an  agreeable  com- 
panion in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret 
refreshment  in  a  description,  and  often  feels 
a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of 
fields  and  meadows,  than  another  does  in 
the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind 
of  property  in  every  thing  he  sees,  and 
makes  the  most  rude  uncultivated  par: 
nature  administer  to  his  pleasure:  so  that 
he  looks  upon  the  world  as  it  were  in  an- 
other light,  and  discovers  in  it  a  multitude 
of  charms,  that  conceal  themselves  from 
thegenerality  of  mankind. 

There  are  indeed  but  very  few  who  know 
how  to  be  idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  re- 
lish ot  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal; 
every  diversion  they  take  is  at  the  expense 
of  some  one  virtue  or  another,  and  their 
very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or 
folly.  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore. 


to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  plea- 
sures as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  re- 
tire into  them  with  safety,  and  find  in  them 

such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would  not 
blush  to  take.  Of  this  nature  are  those  of 
the  imagination,  which  do  not  require  such 
a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our 
more  serious  employments,  nor  at  the  same 
time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  neg- 
ligence and  remissness,  which  are  apt  to 
accompany  our  more  sensual  delights,  but, 
like  a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties, 
awaken  them  from  sloth  and  idleness, 
without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or 
difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures 
of  the  fancy  are  more  conducive  to  health 
than  those  of  the  understanding,  which  are 
m  irked  out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attend- 
ed with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the  brain. 
Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  paint- 
ing, or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence  on 
Liu:  body,  as  well  as  the  mind;  and  not  only 
serve  to  char  and  brighten  the  imagina- 
tion, but  are  able  to  disperse  grief  and  me- 
lancholy, and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  hi 
pleasing  and  agreeable  motions.  For  tlus 
reason  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upoo 
Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to 
prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  pros- 
pect, where  he  particularly  dissuades  him 
from  knotty  and  subtle  disquisitions,  and 
advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill  the 
mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects, 
as  histories,  fables,  and  contemplations  of 
nature. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, settled  the  notion  of  those  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  ^vhich  arc  the  subject  of 
my  present  undertaking,  and  endeavoured, 
by  several  considerations,  to  recommend  to 
mv  reader  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures. 
I  shall  in  my  next  paper  examine  the  seve- 
ral sources  from  whence  these  pleasnres 
arc  derived.  O. 
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PAPER  II. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OP  THE  IMAGINATION 

Content* .— Three  •ourcea  of  all  the  pkuuurea  or  the  ima- 
gination, in  our  mirror  of  outward  object*.  How 
what  is  it  pleaeea  the  imarinatinn.  How  what  ta 
new  ptenare  the  imagination.  How  wbat  ia  beautiful 
in  our  nwn  pprcirs  pleaw*  the  imagination.  How 
what  ii  henutiful  in  general  pleates  the  imagination 
What  other  accidental  cauaea  may  contribute  to  the 
heightening  of  thoee  pleaaure*. 

 Divimim.  nic  breve  n>t  opua. — .Wart.  En.  nr.  tvl 

The  work,  divided  aptly,  iborter  grow*. 

I  small  first  consider  those  pleasures  of 
the  imagination  which  arise  from  the  actual 
view  and  survey  c.f  outward  objects;  and 
these,  I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  sight 
of  what  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terri- 
ble or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  loath- 
someness of  an  object  may  overbear  tht 
pleasure  which  results  from  its  greatness, 
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novelty,  or  beauty;  but  still  there  will  be 
such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very 
disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three 
qualifications  are  most  conspicuous  and 
prevailing. 

By  greatness  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk 
of  any  single  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a 
whole'  view,  considered  as  me  entire  piece. 
Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  cham- 
paign country,  a  vast  uncultivated  desert, 
of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and 
precipices,  or  a  wide  expanse  of  water, 
where  we  are  not  struck  f  ith  the  novelty 
or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that  rude 
kind  of  magnificence  which  appears  in 
many  of  these  stupendous  works  of  Nature. 
Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an 
object,  or  to  grasp  at  anv  thing  that  is  too 
big  for  its  capacity.  \\ve  are  flung  into  a 
pleasing  astonishment  at  such  unbounded 
views,  and  feel  a  delightful  stillness  and 
amazement  in  the  soul  at  the  apprehensions 
of  them.  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates 
e\  cry  thing  that  looks  like  a  restraint  upon 
it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of 
-confinement,  when  the  M;,ht  is  pent  up  in 
a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened  on  every 
side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or 
mountains.  On  the  contrary,  a  spacious 
horizon  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the 
eye  has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate 
at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  and 
to  lose  itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects 
that  offer  themselves  to  its  observation. 
Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are 
as  pleasing  to  the  fancy  as  the  speculations 
of  eternity  or  infinitude  are  to  the  under- 
standing. But  if  there  be  a  beauty  of  un- 
commonness  joined  with  this  grandeur,  as 
in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with 
stars  and  meteors,  or  a  spacious  landscape 
cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks  and 
meadows,  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon 
us,  as  it  arises  from  more  than  a  single 
principle. 

Kvery  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon, 
raises  a  pleasure  in  the  imagination  because 
it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea 
of  which  it  was  not  before  possessed.  .  Wr 
arc  indeed  so  often  conversant  with  one  set 
of  objects,  and  tired  out  w  ith  so  many  re- 
peated shows  of  the  same  things,  that 
whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes 
a  little  to  van'  human  life,  and  to  divert 
our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the  strange- 
ness of  its  appearance.    It  serves  us  for  a 
kind  n  refreshment,  and  takes  off  from 
that  satietv  we  arc  apt  to  complain  of,  in 
fair  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.  It 
is  this  that  bestows  charms  on  a  monster, 
and  makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature 
please  us.    It  is  this  that  recommends  va- 
riety, where  the  mind  is  every  instant  call- 
ed off  to  something  new,  and  the  attention 
not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  it- 
self on  any  particular  object.    It  is  this, 
likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or 
beautiful  and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a 
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di  uble  entertainment.  Groves,  fields,  and 
meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year 
pleasant  to  look  uyoji,  but  never  so  much 
as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  they 
arc  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss 
upon  them,  and  not  yet  too  much  accus- 
tomed and  familiar  to  the  eye.  For  this 
reason  there  is  nothing  more  enlivens  a 
prospect  than  rivers,  jcttcaus,  or  falls  of 
water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually  shift- 
ing, and  entertaining  the  sight  every  mo- 
ment w  ith  something  that  is  new.  We  are 
quickly  tired  with  looking  upon  hills  and 
\.  lk  \s,  where  ever \  thing  continues  fixed 
and  settled  in  the  same  place  and  posture, 
but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and 
relieved  at  the  sight  <  »f  such  <l>jeots  as  are 
ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  be- 
neath the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Hut  tivre  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way 
more  directly  to  the  soul  than  beauty, 
which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satis- 
faction and  complacency  through  the  ima- 
gination, and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing 
that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first 
discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an  in- 
ward joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and 
delight  through  all  its  faculties.  There  is 
not  perhaps  any  real  beauty  or  deformity 
more  in  one  piece  of  matter  than  another, 
because  we  might  have  been  so  made,  that 
whatsoever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us 
might  have  shown  itself  agreeable;  but  we 
find  by  experience  that  there  are  several 
modifications  of  matter,  which  the  mind, 
without  anv  previous  consideration,  pro- 
nounces at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed. 
Thus  we  see  that  every  different  species  of 
sensible  creatures  has  its  different  notions 
of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most 
affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind. 
This  is  no  where  more  remarkable  than  in 
birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion, 
where  we  often  see  the  mate  determined 
in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or 
tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering 
any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its  species. 

'  Pc it  thalamo  wrrare  (Idem.  sanrtasque  vcrettir 
Connubii  lege*  ;  non  ilium  in  pectore  candor 
Bolicitat  niveus;  rifquc  prnvum  nrr/mlit  nmnotn 
Bpli  nilxln  Untie".  vel  honecta  in  v«rtire  crista, 
Purpureu«ve  nitnr  pennarum ;  a*t  agmina  lata 
Freminea  esplnrat  catitus,  mactilasquc  rrquirit 
Cognatas.  pnribusque  intertita  corpora  jrtitf in : 
Ni  facerrt,  pirtis  sylvnm  circiim  umlique  monstrts 
fonfinain  aspiceres  vulgo  partu«quc  In  formes, 
Et  genu*  nmhigunm. ot  veneris  moniitnenta  nefnatht 
'  Hinc  Merulo  in  nigni  *r  ohlertnt  nigra  martin, 
llinc  Koeiutn  lasej  va  petit  Philomela  ranorum. 
Agnoscitque  pan  *  minims.  hinc  \octun  t<  tram 
Canitiem  nlanitn.  rt  glauco*  mirstur  ocello*. 
Nempo  sihi  s<ni|ier  ronstat,  rreseiique  quotnunia 
Ijiiciila  progenies,  castos  confessa  pa  rentes; 
Hum  virtues  inter  saltu*  lucn«jiie  sonnens 
Vere  novo  exiillat,  pliimnM|iip  lU-cora  juvenilis 
Eiplirat  ad  soleiu  |mtritsque  colonics  a>det.'* 

'  The  feather'd  husband,  fo  hi«  partner  true. 
Preserves  connubial  rite*  inviolate. 
With  cold  indifference  rvery  charm  he  sees. 
The  milky  «  hit.  n-  **  of  lln'stat<  ly  neck, 

•  It  would  mim  from  hi'  manner  of  introducing 
them,  that  .Mr.  Addison  was  himself  the  author  of  I 
due  verses. 
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The  shining  down,  proml  crest,  ami  purple  winga: 
But  cautious  with  a  searching  eye  explore* 

Th«  female  tribvs  hia  proper  mate  to  find. 
With  kindred  eolmira  marfc'd :  did  he  not  so. 
The  (prove  with  painted  monsters  would  abound, 
Th'  ambijniou*  product  of  unnatural  love. 
The  blackbird  hence  selects  hex  aooty  spouae  ;- 
The  nightingale,  her  musical  compeer, 
Lur'd  by  the  well-known  voice  :  the  bird  of  night, 
Sinit  with  bin  duaky  wina*  a  ad  greenish  eyes. 
Won*  hi*  dun  paramour.   The  beauteous  race 
Bpeak  the  chaste  love*  of  their  progenitors 
When,  by  the  spring  invited  they  exult 
In  wood*  and  fields,  and  to  the  aun  unfold 
Their  plumed,  that  with  paternal  colours  glow.' 

^  There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty  that  we 
find  in  the  several  products  of  art  and  na- 
ture, which  does  not  work  in  the  imagina- 
tion with  that  warmth  and  violence  as  the 
beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  species, 
but  is  apt  however  to  raise  in  us  a  secret 
delight,  and  a  kind  of  fondness  for  the 
places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it 
This  consists  either  in  the  gaiety  or  variety 
of  colours,  in  the  symmetry  ana  proportion 
of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposi- 
tion of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  con- 
currence of  all  together.  Among  these 
several  kinds  of  beauty  the  eye  takes  most 
delight  in  colours.  We  no  where  meet  with 
a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  nature 
than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is 
wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of 
light  that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a 
different  situation.  For  this  reason  we  find 
the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more 
of  their  epithets  from  colours  than  from 
any  other  topic. 

As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that 
is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still 
more  pleased  the  more  it  finds  of  these 
perfections  in  the  same  object,  so  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  new  satisfaction  by 
the  assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus,  any 
continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or 
a  fall  of  water,  awakens  every  moment  the 
mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him  more 
attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the 
place  that  lie  before  him.  Thus,  if  there 
arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes, 
they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  make  even  the  colours  and 
verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more 
agreeable;  for  the  ideas  of  botn  senses  re- 
commend each  other,  and  arc  pleasanter 
together  than  when  they  enter  the  mind 
separately;  as  the  different  colours  of  a 
picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set 
off  one  another  arid  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  the  advantages  of  their  situa- 
tion. O. 
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great.  The  final  ennse  of  onr  being  pleased  wftfiwlvat 

ia  new.  The  Anal  cause  of  our  being  pleased  wit* 
what  is  beautiful  in  our  own  specie*.  The  Anal 
cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  u  beautiful  ia 
general. 

 Ca<r*a  latet,  fit  eat  notiaaima  

OrU.  Met.  ir.  S07. 

The  cause  ia  secret,  but  th*  e fleet  ia  known.— JUHmm. 

Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  con- 
sidered how  every  thing  that  is  great,  new, 
or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagina- 
tion with  pleasure,  we  must  own  that  it  is 
impossible  for  fis  to  assign  the  necessary 
cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know 
neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  sub- 
stance of  a  human  soul,  which  might  help 
us  to  discover  the  conformity  or  disagree- 
ableness  of  the  one  to  the  other;  and  there- 
fore, for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we 
can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to 
reflect  on  those  operations  of  the  soul  that 
are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under 
their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing to  the  mind,  without  being  able  ts 
trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient 
causes  from  whence  the  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure arises. 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to> 
our  observation,  as  there  are  often  a  greater 
variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect;  and 
these,  though  they  are  not  altogether  so  sa- 
tisfactory, are  generally  more  useful  than 
the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion 
of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the 
first  Contriver. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in 
any  thing  that  is  great  may  be  this.  The 
Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  90  formed 
the  soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself 
can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper  hap- 
piness. Because,  therefore,  a  great  part 
of  our  happiness  must  arise  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  being,  that  he  might  give 
our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  a  contempla- 
tion, he  has  made  them  naturally  delight 
in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or  un- 
limited. Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very 
pleasing  motion  of  the  mind,  immediately 
rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy, 
and,  by  consequence,  will  improve  into  the 
highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion 
when  we  contemplate  his  nature,  that  is 
neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place, 
nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largest 
capacity  of  a  created  being. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the 
idea  of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon, 
that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit 
after  knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search 
into  the  wonders  of  his  creation;  for  every 
new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with 
it  as  rewards  anv  pains  we  have  taken  in 
its  acquisition,  and  consequently  serves  as 
a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beauti- 
ful in  our  own  species  pleasant,  that  all 
creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply 
their  kind,  and  fill  the  world  with  inhabtt- 
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j;  for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  where- 
ever  nature  is  crossed  in  the  production  of 
a  monster  (the  result  of  any  unnatural  mix- 
ture) the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating 
its  likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  of 
creatures:  so  that,  unless  all  animals  were 
allured  by  the  beauty  of  their  own  species, 
generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
earth  unpeopled. 

In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every 
thing  that  is  beautiful  in  all  other  objects 
pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many 
objects  appear  beautiful,  that  he  might 
render  the  whole  creation  more  gay  and 
delightful.    He  has  given  almost  every 
thing  about  us  the  power  of  raising  an 
agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination:  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  behold  his  works 
with  coldness  or  indifference,  and  to  survey 
so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion and  complacency.  Things  would  make 
but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we 
saw  them  oniy  in  their  proper  figures  and 
motions:  and  what  reason  can  we  assign 
for  their  exciting  in  us  many  of  those  ideas 
which  are  different  from  any  thing  that 
exists  in  the  objects  themselves  (for  such 
are  light  and  colours,)  were  it  not  to  add 
supernumerary  ornaments  to  the  universe, 
and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagi- 
nation? we  arc  every  where  entertained 
with  pleasing  shows  and  apparitions;  we 
discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens, 
and  in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  vi- 
sionary beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole 
creation:  but  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch 
of  nature  should  we  be  entertained  with, 
did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the 
several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade 
vanish?    In  short,  our  souls  are  at  present 
delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleas- 
ing delusion,  and  we  walk  about  like  the 
enchanted  hero  in  a  romance,  who  sees 
beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  hears  the  warbling  of 
birds,  ami  the  purling  of  streams;  but, 
upon  the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the 
fantastic  srenc  breaks  up,  and  the  discon- 
solate knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren 
heath,  or  in  a  solitary  desert.   It  is  not  im- 
probable that  something  like  this  may  be 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separa- 
tion, in  respect  of  the  images  it  will  receive 
from  matter;  though  indeed  the  ideas  of 
colours  arc  so  pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the 
imagination,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul  will 
not  be  deprived  of  them,  but  perhaps  find 
them  excited  by  some  other  occasional 
cause,  as  they  are  at  present  by  the  differ- 
ent impressions  of  the  subtle  matter  on  the 
organ  of  sight. 

I  have  here  supposed  that  mv  reader  is 
acquainted  with  that  great  modern  disco- 
very, which  is  at  present  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  inquirers  into  natural 
philosophy:  namely,  that  lig^ht  and  colours, 
as  apprehended  by' the  imagination,  are  only 
ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that 
have  any  existence  in  matter.    As  this  is  a 


truth  which  has  been  proved 
by  many  modern  philosophers,  and  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  finest  speculations  in  that 
science,  if  the  English  reader  would  see 
the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find 
it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing. 

The  following  letter  of  Steele  to  Addison  it 
reprinted  here  from  the  original  edition 
of  the  Spectator  in  folio. 

•June  24,  1712. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — I  would  not  divert 
the  course  of  your  discourses,  when  you  seera 
bent  upon  obliging  the  world  with  a  train  of 
thinking,  which,  rightly  attended  to,  may 
render  the  life  of  every  man  who  reads 
it  more  easy  and  happy  for  the  future.  The 
pleasures  of  the  imagination  arc  what  be- 
uffilder  life,  when  reason  and  judgment  do 
not  interpose;  it  is  therefore  a  worthy  action 
in  you  to  look  carefully  into  the  powers  of 
fancy,  that  other  men,  from  the  knowledge 
of  them,  may  improve  their  joys,  and  allay 
their  griefs,  by  a  just  use  of  that  faculty.  I 
say,  sir,  I  would  not  interrupt  you  in  the 
progress  of  this  discourse;  but  if  you  will 
do  me  the  favour  of  inserting  this  letter  in 
your  next  paper,  you*  will  do  some  service 
to  the  public,  though  not  in  so  noble  a  way 
of  obliging,  as  that  of  improving  their 
minds.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  design  (of  which  I  am  partly  au- 
thor,) though  it  tends  to  no  greater  good 
than  that  of  getting  money.  I  should  not 
hope  for  the  favour  of  a  philosopher  in  this 
matter,  if  it  were  not  attempted  under  all 
the  restrictions  which  you  sages  put  upon 
private  acquisitions.  The  first  purpose 
which  every  good  man  is  to  propose  to  him- 
self, is  the  service  of  his  prince  and  coun- 
try; after  that  is  done,  he  cannot  add  to 
himself,  but  he  must  also  be  beneficial  to 
them.  This  scheme  of  gain  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  that  end,  but  has  its  very  being 
in  subordination  to  it;  for  no  man  can  be  a 
gainer  here  but  at  the  same  time  he  him- 
self, or  some  other,  must  succeed  in  their 
dealings  with  the  government.  It  is  called 
« The  Multiplication  Tableland  is  so  far 
calculated  for  the  immediate  service  of  her 
majesty,  that  the  same  person  who  is  for- 
tunate in  the  lottery  of  the  state  may  re- 
ceive yet  further  advantage  in  this  table. 
And  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  more  pleas- 
ing to  her  gracious  temper  than  to  find  out 
additional  methods  of  increasing  their  good 
fortune  who  adventure  any  thing  in  her 
service,  or  laying  occasions  for  others  to  be- 
come capable  of  serving  their  country  who 
are  at  present  in  too  low  circumstances  to 
exert  themselves.  The  manner  of  exe- 
cuting the  design  is  by  giving  out  receipts 
for  half  guineas  received,  which  shall  entitle 
the  fortunate  bearer  to  certain  sums  in  the 
table,  as  it  is  set  forth  at  large  in  the  pro- 
posals printed  the  twentv-third  instant. 
There  is  another  circumstance  in  this  de- 
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sign  which  gives  me  hopes  of  yoor  favour 
to  it,  and  that  is  what  Tully  advises,  to 
wit,  that  the  benefit  is  made  as  diffusive  as 
possible.  Every  one  that  has  half  a  guinea 
is  put  into  the  possibility,  from  that  small 
sum  to  raise  himself  an  easy  fortune:  when 
these  little  parcels  of  wealth  are,  as  it 
were,  thus  thrown  back,  again  into  the  re- 
donation  of  providence,  we  are  to  expect 
that  some  who  live  under  hardships  or  ob- 
scurity may  be  produced  to  the  world  in 
the  figure  they  deserve  by  this  means.  I 
doubt  not  but  this  last  argument  will  have 
force  with  you;  and  I  cannot  add  another 
to  it,  but  what  vour  severity  will,  I  fear, 
very  little  regard;  which  is,  that  I  am,  sir, 
admirer, 

« RICHARD  STEELE.' 


rot ;  bk"  frigid  a  Tempe. 
jllesque  mh  a  bore  i 
Fir/.  " 


ugitusque  t» 


Her*  tliKV  quiet.  • 

A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  bow  to 
With  home-bred  ptenly  the  rieh  owner  blew, 
And  rural  pleasure*  crown  bia  happiness 
Unwx'd  with  quarrel*,  undisturb  d  with 
The  country  king  hi*  peaceful  realm  enjoy* 
Cool  from,  and  living  lakes,  the  flow'ry  pride 
Of  mead*  and  stream*  that  throurh  the  valley  glide , 
And  shady  grove*  that  easy  sleep  invite. 
And,  after  toilsome  days,  a  sweet  repose  at  aigbt. 
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PAPER  IV. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OP  THE  IMAGINATION 


Contents.— The  work*  of  nature  more  pleasant  to  the 
imagination  than  those  of  art  Tbc  works  of  nature 
•till  more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of 
art  The  works  of  art  more  peasant,  the  more  they 
resemble  tlutwe  of  nature.  Our  English  plantations 
and  gardens  considered  is  the  foregoing  light. 


— Alterius  sic 
et  conjurat  amice. 

Hot.  An  PoeL  v.  414. 

help 


Altera  poscil 
Ibtt  mutually  they 


If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and 
art  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the 
imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  de- 
fective in  comparison  of  the  former;  for 
though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as 
beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing 
in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity, 
which  afford  so  great  an  entertainment  to 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  one  may  be 
as  polite  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but  can 
never  show  herself  so  august  and  magnifi- 
cent in  the  design.  There  is  something 
more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough  care- 
less strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice 
touches  and  embellishments  of  art.  The 
beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  pa- 
lace lie  in  a  narrow  compass,  the  imagina- 
tion immediately  runs  them  over,  and  re- 
el ui  res  something  else  to  gratify  her;  but  in 
the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the  sight  wanders 
up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is 
fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images,  with- 
out any  certain  stint  or  number.  For  this 
reason  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with 
the  country  life,  where  nature  appears  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes  out 
all  those  scenes  that  arc  most  apt  to  delight 
the  imagination. 

Bcriptorum  chorus  omnia  amat  nemus.  et  fugit  urhes. 

Hor.  Lib.  2.  Ep.  ii.  77. 


 To  grottos  nnd  to  grows  we  run. 

To  case  and  m  lance,  cv'ry  muse's  son. 

pic  secura  qui™,  et  nceria  fallr-re  vita. 

Ul  Vti  \ 
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But  though  there  are  several  of  those 
wild  scenes,  that  are  more  delightful  than 
any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works 
of  nature  still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they 
resemble  those  of  art:  for  in  this  case  our 
pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle;  from 
the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye, 
and  from  their  similitude  to  other  objects. 
We  are  pleased  as  well  with  comparing 
their  beauties,  as  with  surveying  them,  ana 
can  represent  them  to  our  minds,  either  as 
copies  or  originals.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
take  delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  laid 
out,  and  diversified  with  fields  and  mea- 
dows, woods  and  rivers;  in  those  accidental 
landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble; 
in  the  curious  fret- work  of  rocks  and  grottos; 
and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  such  a 
variety  or  regularity  as  may  seem  the  effect 
of  design  in  what  we  call  the  works  of 
chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value  ac- 
cording as  they  more  or  less  resemble  those 
of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works 
receive  a  greater  advantage  from  their  re- 
semblance of  such  as  are  natural;  because 
here  the  similitude  is  not  onlvpleasant,  but 
the  pattern  more  perfect.  The  prettiest 
landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the 
walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite 
on  one  side  to  a  navitrablc  river,  and  on  the 
other  to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  very 
common  in  optics.  Here  you  might  disco- 
ver the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  a  picture 
of  a  ship  entering  at  one  end,  and  sailing  by 
degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  ano- 
ther there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of 
trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  and 
herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature, 
leaping  alxnit  upon  the  wall.  I  must  con- 
fess the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one 
occasion  of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagina- 
tion; but  certainly  its  chief  reason  is  its 
nearest  resemblance  to  n;.turc,  as  it.doesnot 
onlv,  like  other  pictures,  eive  the  colour  and 
figure,  but  the  motions  ot  the  things  it  re- 
presents. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is 
generally  in  nature  something  more  ^rand 
and  aue^ist  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the 
curiosities  of  art  Wlien,  therefore,  we  see 
this  imitated  in  any  measure,  it  gives  us  a 
nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure 
than  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and 
more  accurate  productions  of  art.    On  this 
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account  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  en- 
tertaining to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France 
and  Italy,  where  we  see  a  large  extent  of 
ground  covered  over  with  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  garden  and  forest,  which  repre- 
sent every  where  an  artificial  rudeness, 
much  more  charming  than  that  neatness 
and  elegancy  which  we  meet  with  in  these 
of  our  own  country.    It  might  indeed  be  of 
ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate 
so  much  ground  from  pasturage  and  the 
plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is 
so  well  peopled,  and  cultivated  to  a  fur 
greater  advantage.    But  why  may  not  a 
whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  gar- 
den by  frequent  plantations,  that  may  turn 
as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the 
owner?  A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows, 
or  a  mountain  shaded  with  oaks,  arc  not 
only  more  beautiful  but  more  beneficial, 
than  when  they  lie  but  and  unadorned. 
Fields  of  corn  make  a  pleasant  prospect; 
and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of 
that  lie  between  them,  if  the  natural  em- 
broidery of  the  meadows  were  helped  and 
improved  by  some  small  additions  of  art, 
ana  the  several  rows  of  hedges  set  off  by 
trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil  was  capable 
of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty 
landscape  of  his  own  possessions. 

Writers,  who  have  given  us  an  account 
of  China,  tell  us  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Euro- 
peans, which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and 
fine;  because  they  say,  any  one  mav  place 
trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures. 
They  chose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in 
works  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  always 
conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  them- 
selves. They  have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their 
language,  by  which  they  express  the  parti- 
cular beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes 
the  imagination  at  first  sight,  without  dis- 
covering what  it  is  that  has  so  agreeable  an 
effect    Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  con- 
trary, instead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to 
deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our 
trees  rise  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids. 
We  see  themarksof  the  scissars  upon  every 
plant  and  bush.    I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  singular  in  mv  opinion,  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all 
its  luxuriancy  and  diffusion  of  boughs  and 
branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trim- 
med into  a  mathematical  figure;  and  cannot 
but  fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower  looks  in- 
finitely more  delightful  than  all  the  little 
labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre. 
But,  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have 
their  magazines  of  plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is 
very  natural  for  them  to  tear  up  all  the 
beautiful  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  and  con- 
trive a  plan  that  may  most  turn  to  their  own 
profit,  in  taking  off  their  ever-greens,  and 
the  like  moveable  plants,  with  which  their 
shops  are  plentifully  stocked. 
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ON  THE  PLEASURES  OK  THE  IMAGINATION. 

ConlmtM. — Of  architecture,  a*  it  n fleet*  the  itnnjin.it ion. 
Grenlnenj  jn  architecture  relate*  either  to  the  bulk  or 
to  the  manner.  Grcatne**  of  bulk  in  the  ancient 
oriental  building*.  Th*  anrirnt  account*  nf  these 
building*  confirmed.  1.  Prom  the  advantage*  for  rais- 
ing aiicb  work*,  in  th«*  first  ng»*  of  the  world,  and  in 
eastern  elun.itc <  -J  From  «*'»rral  of  them  which  are 
•till  extant.  Instances  how  greatness  of  mimw  af- 
fect* th*  imagination.  A  Prench  author*  observa- 
tion* on  this  subject.  Why  convex  and  concave 
Arum*  givw  a  greatn***  nf  manner  to  work*  of  archi- 
tecture. Every  thine  that  please*  the  imagination  in 
architecture,  ia  either  great,  beautiful,  or  new.  .  ^ 

Ailde  tot  ef  regiaa  urbea,  oprrumque  lahorcm. 

Fir?.  Gt«rg.  li  155. 

Witnew  our  cities  of  illustrious  name. 
Their  costly  labour  and  atupendoua  frame. 

Dryden.  ^ 

Having  already  shown  how  the  fancy  is 
affected  by  the  works  of  nature,  and  after- 
wards considered  in  general  both  the  works 
of  nature  and  of  art,  how  they  mutually  as- 
sist and  complete  each  other  in  forming  such 
scenes  and  prospects  as  arc  most  apt  to  de- 
light the  mind  of  the  beholder,  I  shall  in 
this  paper  throw  together  some  reflections 
on  that  particular  art,  which  has  a  more 
immediate  tendency,  than  any  other,  to 
produce  those  primary  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
subject  of  this  discourse.  The  art  I  mean 
is  that  of  architecture,  which  I  shall  consi- 
der only  with  regard  to  the  light  in  which 
the  foregoing  speculations  have  placed  it, 
without  entering  into  those  rules  and  max- 
ims which  the  great  masters  of  architecture 
have  laid  down,  and  explained  at  large  in 
numberless  treatises  upon  that  subject 

Greatness,  in  the  works  of  architecture, 
mav  be  considered  as  relating  to  the  bulk 
and  body  of  the  structure,  or  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  built  As  f  >r  the  first,  we  find 
the  ancients,  especially  among  the  eastern 
nations  of  the  world,  Infinitely  superior  to 
the  moderns. 

Not  to  mention  the  tower  of  Babel,  of 
which  an  old  author  says,  there  were  the 
foundations  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  which 
looked  like  a  spacious  mountain ;  what 
could  be  more  noble  than  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon, its  hanging  gardens,  and  its  temple  to 
Jupiter  Belus,  that  rosea  mile  high  by  eight 
several  stories,  each  story  a  furlong  in 
height,  and  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  Ba- 
bylonian observatory?  I  might  here,  like- 
wise, take  notice  of'the  huge  rock  that  was 
cut  into  the  figure  of  Semiramis,  with  the 
smaller  rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  the  shape  of 
tributary  kings;  the  prodigious  basin,  or  ar- 
tificial lake,  which  took  in  the  whole  Eu- 

{>h rates,  till  such  time  as  a  new  canal  was 
brmed  for  its  reception,  with  the  several 
trenches  through  which  that  river  was  con- 
veyed. I  know  there  are  persons  who  look 
upon  some  of  these  wonders  of  art  as  fabu- 
lous: but  I  cannot  find  any  ground  for  such  • 
a  suspicion;  unless  it  be  that  we  have  no 
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Rich  works  among  us  at  present.  There 
were  indeed  manv  greater  advantages  for 
building  in  those  times,  and  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  than  have  been  met  witn  ever 
since.  The  earth  was  extremely  fruitful; 
men  lived  generally  on  pasturage,  which 
requires  a  much  smaller  number  of  hands 
than  agriculture.  There  were  few  trades 
to  employ  the  busy  part  of  mankind,  and 
fewer  arts  and  sciences  to  give  work  to  men 
of  speculative  tempers;  and  what  is  more 
than  all  the  rest,  the  prince  was  absolute; 
so  that  when  he  went  to  war,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  people,  as  we  find 
Scmiramis  leading  her  three  millions  to  the 
field,  and  yet  overpowered  by  the  number 
of  her  enemies.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
when  she  was  at  peace,  and  turning  her 
thoughts  on  building,  that  she  could  accom- 
plish such  great  works,  with  such  a  prodi- 
gious multitude  of  labourers;  besides  that, 
in  her  climate  there  was  small  interruption 
of  frosts  and  winters,  which  make  the 
northern  workmen  lie  half  the  year  idle.  I 
might  mention,  too,  among  the  benefits  of 
the  climate,  what  historians  say  of  the  earth, 
that  it  sweated  out  a  bitumen,  or  natural 
kind  of  mortar,  which  is  doubtless  the  same 
with  that  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  as  con- 
tributing to  the  structure  of' Babel:  '  Slime 
they  used  instead  of  mortar,  f 

In  Egypt  wc  still  see  their  pyramids, 
which  answer  to  the  descriptions  that  have 
been  made  of  them ;  and  I  question  not  but 
a  traveller  might  find  out  some  remains  of 
the  labyrinth  that  covered  a  whole  pro- 
vince, and  had  a  hundred  temples  disposed 
among  its  several  quarters  and  divisions. 
The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  these  eastern 
ieces  of  magnificence,  which  makes  a 
gure  even  in  the  map  of  the  world,  al- 
though an  account  of  it  would  have  been 
thought  fabulous,  were  not  the  wall  itself 
still  extant. 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  noblest 
buildings  that  have  adorned  the  several 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  this  which  has 
set  men  at  work  on  temples  and  public 
laces  of  worship,  not  only  that  they  might, 
y  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  invite 
the  Deity  to  reside  within  it,  but  that  such 
stupendous  works  might,  at  the  same  time, 
open  the  mind  to  vast  conceptions,  and  fit 
it  to  converse  with  the  divinity  of  the  place. 
For  every  thing  that  is  majestic  imprints  an 
awfulness  and  reverence  on  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  and  strikes  in  with  the  natural 
greatness  (if  the  soul. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider 
greatness  of  manner  in  architecture,  which 
has  such  force  upon  the  imagination,  that  a 
small  building,  where  it  appears,  shall  give 
the  mind  nobler  ideas  than  any  one  of 
twenty  times  the  bulk,  where  the  manner 
is  ordinary  or  little.  Thus,  perhaps,  a  man 
would  have  been  more  astonished  with  the 
majestic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lysip- 
pus's  statues  of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger 
than  the  life,  than  he  might  have  been  with 
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mount  A  thos,  had  it  Oeen  cut  into  the  figure 
of  the  hero,  according  to  the  proposal  of 
Phidias,*  with  a  river  in  one  hand,  and  a 
city  in  the  other. 

Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  disposition  of 
mind  he  finds  in  himself  at  his  first  entrance 
into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  how  the 
imagination  is  filled  with  something  great 
and  amazing;  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
sider how  little,  in  proportion,  be  is  af- 
fected with  the  inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
though  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the 
other;  which  can  arise  from  nothing  else 
but  the  greatness  of  the  manner  in  the  one, 
and  the  meanness  in  the  other. 

I  have  seen  an  observation  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  a  French  author,  which  very  much 

{ileased  me.  It  is  Monsieur  Freart's  Paral- 
el  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Architecture. 
I  shall  give  it  the  reader  with  the  same 
terms  of  art  which  he  has  made  use  of.  '  1 
am  observing,'  says  he,  *  a  thing  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  very  curious,  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, that  in  the  same  quantity  of  supcr- 
fices,  the  one  manner  seems  great  and 
magnificent,  and  the  other  poor  and  trifling; 
the  reason  is  fine  and  uncommon.  I  say, 
then,  that  to  introduce  into  architecture 
this  grandeur  of  manner,  we  ought  so  to 
proceed,  that  the  division  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  order  may  consist  but  of 
few  parts,  that  they  be  all  great,  and  of  a 
bold  and  ample  relievo,  and  swelling;  and 
that  the  eye,  beholding  nothing  little  and 
mean,  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigor- 
ously touched  and  affected  with  the  work 
that  stands  before  it  For  example,  in  a 
cornice,  if  the  gola  or  cymatium  of  the 
corona,  the  coping,  the  modillions,  or  den- 
tclli,  make  a  noble  show  by  their  graceful 
productions,  if  we  see  none  of  that  ordinary 
confusion,  which  is  the  result  of  those  little 
cavities,  quarter  rounds  of  the  astragal,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  other  intermingled 
particulars,  which  produce  no  effect  in 
great  and  massy  works,  and  which  \ar\ 
unprofitably  take  up  place  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  principal  member,  it  is  most  certain 
that  this  manner  will  appear  solemn  and 
great;  as,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  have 
but  a  poor  and  mean  effect,  where  there  is 
a  redundancy  of  those  smaller  ornaments, 
which  divide  and  scatter  the  angles  of  the 
sight  into  such  a  multitude  of  rays,  so 
pressed  together  that  the  whole  will  ap- 
pear but  a  confusion. ' 

Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture, 
there  arc  none  that  have  a  greater  air  than 
the  concave  and  the  convex;  and  we  find 
in  all  the  ancient  and  modern  architecture, 
as  well  as  in  the  remote  parts  of  China,  as 
in  countries  nearer  home,  that  round  pil- 
lars and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great  pMl 
of  those  buildings  which  are  designee  fcr 
pomp  and  magnificence.  The  reason  I  take 
to  be,  because  in  these  figures  we  generally 
sec  more  of  the  body  than  in  those  of  other 
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kinds.  There  are,  indeed,  figures  of  bodies 
where  the  eye  may  take  in  two-thirds  of 
the  surface;  but,  as  in  such  bodies  the  sight 
must  split  upon  several  angles,  it  does  not 
take  in  one  uniform  idea,  but  several  ideas 
of  the  same  kind.    Look  upon  the  outside 
of  a  dome,  your  eye  half  surrounds  it;  look 
upon  the  inside,  and  at  one  glance  you  have 
all  the  prospect  of  it ;  the  entire  concavity 
falls  into  your  eye  at  once,  the  sight  being 
as  the  centre  that  collects  and  gathers  into 
it  the  lines  of  the  whole  circumference;  in 
a  square  pillar,  the  sight  often  takes  in  but 
a  fourth  part  of  the  surface;  and  in  a  square 
concave,  must  move  up  and  down  to  the 
different  sides,  before  it  is  master  of  all  the 
inward  surface.   For  this  reason,  the  fancy 
is  infinitely  more  struck  with  the  view  of 
the  open  air  and  skies,  that  passes  through 
an  arch,  than  what  comes  through  a  square, 
or  any  other  figure.  The  figure  of  the  rain 
bow  noes  not  contribute  less  to  its  magnifi 
cencc  than  the  colours  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is 
verv  poetically  described  by  the  son  of  Si- 
rach:  1  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise 
him  that  made  it;  very  beautiful  it  is  in  its 
brightness;  it  encompasses  the  heavens  with 
a  glorious  circle;  ana  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High  have  bended  it.' 

Having  thus  spoken  of  that  greatness 
which  affects  the  mind  in  architecture,  I 
might  next  show  the  pleasure  that  rises  in 
the  imagination  from  what  appears  new 
and  beautiful  in  this  art!  but  as  every  be 
holder  has  naturally  greater  taste  of  these 
two  perfections  in  every  building  which 
offers  itself  to  his  view,  than  of  that  which 
I  have  hitherto  considered,  I  shall  not  trou- 
ble my  readers  with  any  reflections  upon  it. 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole 
art  whirh  pleases  the  imagination,  but  as  it 
is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.  O. 
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09  Till:  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

CntrmU. — Thr  secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagination. 
The  several  sources  oft  Ixiw  pleasures  i statuary,  paint 
inf.  description,  and  music)  compared  together.  The 
final  cause  of  our  receiving  pleasure  from  there  seve- 
ral source  a.  Of  descriptions  in  particular.  The  power 
of  words  over  the  imagination.  Why  one  reader  is 
more  pleased  with  descriptions  than  another. 

Uuatcnus  hoc  simile  est  oculis,  quod  mente  videmus. 

Luer.  ix.  754. 

So  fir  as  what  we  see  with  our  minds  bears  simili- 
tude to  what  we  see  with  our  eyes. 

I  at  first  divided  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  into  such  as  arise  from  objects 
that  .are  actually  before  our  eyes,  or  that 
once  entered  in  at  our  eyes,  and  are  after- 
wards called  up  into  the  mind  either  barely 
by  its  own  operations,  or  on  occasion  of 
something  without  us,  as  statues,  or  de- 
scriptions. We  have  already  considered 
the  first  division,  and  shall  therefore  enter 
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on  the  other,  which,  for  distinction  sake,  I 
have  called  *  The  Secondary  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination.'  When  I  say  the  ideas 
we  receive  from  statues,  descriptions,  or 
such-like  occasions,  are  the  same  that  were 
once  actually  in  our  view,  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  we  had  once  seen  the  very 
place,  action,  or  person,  that  are  carved  or 
described.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  have 
seen  places,  persons,  or  actions  in  general, 
which  bear  a  resemblance,  or  at  least  some 
remote  analogy,  with  what  we  find  repre- 
sented; since  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
imagination,  when  it  is  once  stocked  with 
particular  ideas,  to  enlarge,  compound,  and 
vary  them  at  her  own  pleasure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  representa- 
tion, statuary  is  the  most  natural,  and  shows 
us  something  liknt  the  object  that  is  repre- 
sented. To  make  use  of  a  common  instance: 
let  one  who  is  born  blind  take  an  image  in 
his  hands,  and  trace  out  with  his  fingers 
the  different  furrows  and  impressions  of  the 
chisel,  and  he  will  easily  conceive  how  the 
shape  of  a  man,  or  beast,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  it;  but  should  he  draw  his  hand 
over  a  picture,  where  all  is  smooth  and 
uniform,  he  would  never  be  able  to  imagine 
how  the  several  prominences  and  depres- 
sions of  a  human  Dody  could  be  shown  on  a 
plain  piece  of  canvass,  that  has  in  it  no  un- 
evenncss  or  irregularity.   Description  runs 
yet  farther  from  the  things  it  represents 
than  painting;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real 
resemblance  to  its  original,  which  letters 
and  syllables  arc  wholly  void  of.  Colours 
speak  all  languages,  but  words  are  under- 
stood only  by  such  a  people  or  nation.  For 
this  reason,  though  men's  necessities  quick- 
ly put  them  on  finding  out  speech,  writing 
is  probably  of  a  later  invention  than  paint- 
ing; particularly,  we  are  told  that  in  Ame- 
rica, when  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  there, 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of 
Mexico  in  paint,  and  the  news  of  his  coun- 
try delineated  by  the  strokes  of  a  pencil, 
which  was  a  more  natural  way  than  that 
of  writing,  though  at  the  same  time  much 
more  imperfect,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  little  connections  of  speech,  or  to 
give  the  picture  of  a  conjunction  or  an  ad- 
verb.  It  would  be  yet  more  strange  to  re- 
present visible  objects  by  sounds  that  have 
no  ideas  annexed  to  them,  and  to  make 
something  like  description  in  music  Yet  it 
is  certain,  there  may  be  confused  imperfect 
notions  of  this  nature  raised  in  the  imagi- 
nation bv  an  artificial  composition  of  notes; 
and  we  find  that  great  masters  in  the  art 
are  able,  sometimes,  to  set  their  hearers  in 
the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  battle,  to  overcast 
their  minds  with  melancholy  scenes  and 
apprehensions  of  deaths  and  funerals,  or 
to  lull  them  into  pleasing  dreams  of  groves 
and  elysiums. 

In  all  these  instances,  this  secondary 
pleasure  of  the  imagination  proceeds  from 
hat  action  of  the  mind  which  compares 
the  ideas  arising  from  the  original  objects 
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with  the  ideas  we  receive  from  the  statue, 
picture,  description,  or  sound,  that  repre- 
sents them.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give 
the  necessary  reason  why  this  operation  of 
the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasure, 
as  I  have  before  observed  on  the  same  oc- 
casion; but  wc  find  a  great  variety  of  enter- 
tainments derived  from  this  single  principle ; 
for  it  is  this  that  not  only  gives  us  a  relish 
of  statuary,  painting,  and  description,  but 
makes  us  delight  in  all  the  actions  and  arts 
of  mimickry.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
several  kinds  of  wit  pleasant,  which  con- 
sists, as  I  have  formerly  shown,  in  the 
affinity  of  ideas:  and  we  may  add,  it  is  this 
also  that  raises  the  little  satisfaction  we 
sometimes  find  in  the  different  sorts  of  false 
wit;  whether  it  consists  in  the  affinity  of 
letters,  as  an  anagram,  acrostic;  or  of  syl- 
lables, as  in  doggrel  rhymes,  echoes;  or  of 
words  as  in  puns,  quibbles;  or  of  a  whole 
sentence  or  poem,  as  wings  and  altars.  The 
final  cause,  probably,  of  annexing  pleasure 
to  this  operation  of  the  mind,  was  to  quicken 
•and  encourage  us  in  our  searches  after  truth, 
since  the  distinguishing  one  thing  from  an- 
other, and  the  right  discerning  betwixt  our 
ideas,  depend  wholly  upon  our  comparing 
them  together,  and  observing  the  congruity 
or  disagreement  that  appears  among  the 
several  works  of  nature. 

But  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  those 
pleasures  of  the  imagination  which  pro- 
ceed from  ideas  raised  by  words,  because 
most  of  the  observations  that  agree  with 
descriptions  are  equally  applicable  to  paint- 
ing and  statuary. 

Words,  when  well  chosen,  have  so  great 
a  force  in  them,  that  a  description  often 
gives  us  more  lively  ideas  than  the  sight  of 
things  themselves.  The  reader  finds  a  scene 
drawn  in  stronger  colours,  and  painted  more 
to  the  life  in  his  imagination  by  the  help  of 
words,  than  by  an  actual  survey  of  the 
scene  which  they  describe.  In  this  case, 
the  poet  seems  to  get  the  better  of  nature: 
he  takes,  indeed,  the  landscape  after  her, 
but  gWes  it  more  vigorous  touches,  height- 
ens its  beauty,  and  so  enlivens  the  whole 
piece,  that  the  images  which  flow  from  the 
object  themselves  appear  weak  and  faint, 
in  comparison  of  those  that  come  from  the 
expressions.  The  reason,  probably,  may 
be,  because  in  the  survey  of  any  object,  we 
have  only  so  much  of  it  painted  on  the  ima- 
gination as  comes  in  at  the  eye:  but  in  its 
description,  the  poet  gives  us  as  free  a 
view  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  discovers  to  us 
several  parts,  that  either  wc  did  not  attend 
to,  or  that  lay  out  of  our  sight  when  wc  first 
beheld  it.  As  wc  look  on  any  object,  our 
idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two  or 
three  simple  ideas;  but  when  the  poet  re- 
presents it,  he  may  either  give  us  a  more 
complex  idea  of  it,  or  only  raise  in  us  such 
ideas  as  are  most  apt  to  afreet  the  imagina- 
tion. 

It  may  here  be  worth  our  while  to  exa- 
mine how  it  comes  to  pass  that  several 


readers,  who  arc  all  acquainted  with  the 
same  language,  and  know  the  meaning  of 
the  words  they  read,  should  nevertheless 
have  a  different  relish  of  the  same  descrip- 
tions. We  find  one  transported  with  a  pas- 
sage, which  another  runs  over  with  coldness 
and  indifference;  or  finding  the  representa- 
tion extremely  natural,  where  another  can 
perceive  nothing  of  likeness  and  confonnity. 
This  different  taste  must  proceed  either 
from  the  perfection  of  imagination  in  one 
more  than  in  another,  or  from  the  different 
ideas  that  several  readers  affix  to  the  same 
words.  For  to  have  a  true  relish  and  form 
a  right  judgment  of  a  description,  a  man 
should  be  bom  with  a  good  imagination, 
and  must  have  well  weighed  the  force  and 
energy  that  lie  in  the  several  words  of  a 
language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
which  are  most  significant  and  expressive 
of  their  proper  ideas,  and  what  additional 
strength  ana  beauty  thev  arc  capable  of 
receiving  from  conjunction  with  others. 
The  fancy  must  be  warm,  to  retain  the 
print  of  those  images  it  hath  received  from 
outward  objects,  and  the  judgment  discern- 
ing, to  know  what  expressions  are  most 

E roper  to  clothe  and  ad<<rn  them  to  the 
est  advantage.  A  man  who  is  deficient  in 
either  of  these  respects,  though  he  may  re- 
ceive the  general  notion  of  a  description, 
can  never  sec  distinctly  all  its  particular 
beauties;  as  a  person  with  a  weak  sight 
may  have  the  confused  prospect  of  a  place 
that  lies  before  him,  without  entering  into 
its  several  parts,  or  discerning  the  variety 
of  its  colours  in  their  full  glory  and  perfec- 
tion. O. 


on. 
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PAPER  VII. 
ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  I  MAG  IN  IT! 

Contents.— Mow  a  whole  set  of  ideas  hang  together,  kr. 
A  natural  caw*  assigned  for  it.  How  to  nerfVrt  ihv 
imagination  of  a  writer.  Who  among  the  anex-at 
poet*  had  thia  faculty  in  ita  greatest  pajrfbetjoaa.  Ho- 
mer eicelled  in  imagining  what  it  great;  Virgil  in 
imagining  what  ta  beautiful;  Ovid  in  imagiausax 
what  ia  new.  Our  own  countryman.  Milton.  »n 
perfect  in  all  these  three  rcapncU. 

Quein  tu.  Melpomene,  aeinel 

Naacentcm  plarido  lumine  vidrna. 
Ilium  non  labor  lithiums 

Clara  bit  ptigileni.  non  equos  mpiger.  ace. 

Bed  qua?  Tibur  aqua?  fertile  pcrrlueat, 

Et  spissse  nemorum  coins 
Fingeul  .Eolio  carmine  nobilem. 

/lot.  Od  in.  Lib  4  I 

He  on  whose  birth  the  lyric  queen 
Of  numbera  turn  I'd.  ahall  never  grace 
The  Isthmian  gauntlet,  or  be  aeen 
First  in  the  fniue'tlOlyiupic  race. 

Rut  him  Ibeatrennia  that  warbling  flow 

Rich  Tiber'a  fertile  meads  along. 
And  shady  grows,  his  haunts,  ahall  k 
Tlie  matter  of  th"  .Eolian  song. 


We  m:iy  obsrrve,  that  anv  single  cir- 
cumstance <  f  what  wc  have  formerly  seen 
often  raises  up  a  whole  scene  of  imagery, 
and  awakens  numberless  ideas  that  before 
slept  in  the  imagination;  such  a  particular 
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smell  or  colour  is  able  to  fill  tbe  mind,  on  a 
sudden,  with  the  picture  of  the  fields  or 
gardens  where  we  first  met  with  it,  and  to 
bring  up  into  view  all  the  variety  of  images 
that  once  attended  it.  Our  imagination 
takes  the  hint,  and  leads  us  unexpectedly 
into  cities  or  theatres,  plains  or  meadows. 
YVc  mav  further  observe,  when  the  fancy 
thus  reflects  on  the  scenes  that  have  passed 
in  it  formerly,  those  which  were  at  first 
pleasant  to  behold  appear  more  so  upon 
reflection,  and  that  the  memory  heightens 
the  delightfulness  of  the  original.  A  Car- 
tesian would  account  for  both  these  in- 
stances in  the  following  manner: 

The  set  of  ideas  which  we  received  from 
such  a  prospect  or  garden,  having  entered 
the  mind  at  the  same  time,  have  a  set  of 
traces  belonging  to  them  in  the  brain, 
bordering  very  near  upon  one  another: 
when,  therefore,  any  one  of  these  Ideal 
arises  in  the  imagination,  and  consequently 
despatches  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  to  its 
proper  trace,  these  spirits,  in  the  violence 
of  their  motion,  run  not  only  into  the  trad 
to  which  they  were  more  particularly  di- 
rected, but  into  several  of  those  that  lie 
about  it.  By  this  means  they  awaken  other 
ideas  of  the  same  set,  which  immediately 
determine  a  new  despatch  of  spirits,  that 
in  the  same  manner  open  other  neighbour- 
ing traces,  till  at  last  the  whole  set  of  them 
is  blown  up,  and  the  whole  prospect  or 

garden  flourishes  in  the  imagination.  But 
ecause  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  these 
places  far  surmounted,  and  overcame  the 
little  disagreeableness  we  found  in  them, 
for  this  reason  there  was  at  first  a  wider 
passage  worn  in  the  pleasure  traces,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  so  narrow  a  one  in  those 
which  belonged  to  the  disagreeable  ideas, 
that  they  were  quickly  stopt  up,  and  ren- 
dered incapable  of  receiving  any  animal 
spirits,  and  consequently  of  exciting  any 
unpleasant  ideas  in  the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  whether 
the  power  of  imagining  things  strongly  pro- 
ceeds from  any  greater  perfection  in  the 
soul,  or  from  any  nicer  texture  in  the  brain 
of  one  man  than  another.  But  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  noble  writer  should  be  born 
with  this  faculty  in  its  full  strength  and  vi- 
gour, so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  lively  ideas 
from  outward  objects,  to  retain  them  long, 
and  to  range  them  together,  upon  occasion, 
in  such  figures  and  representations,  as  are 
most  likely  to  hit  the  fancy  of  the  reader. 
A  poet  should  take  as  much  pains  in  form- 
ing: his  imagination,  as  a  philosopher  in 
cultivating  his  understanding.  He  must 
c;ain  a  due  relish  of  the  works  of  nature, 
and  be  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  various 
scenery  of  a  country  life. 

When  he  is  stored  with  country  images, 
if  he  would  go  beyond  pastoral,  and  the 
lower  kinds  of  poetry,  he  ought  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  courts.  He  should  he  very  well  versed 
in  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  stately  in 


the  productions  of  art,  whether  it  appear 
in  painting  or  statuary,  in  the  great  works 
of  architecture,  which  are  in  their  present 
glory;  or  in  the  ruins  of  those  which  flour- 
ished in  former  ages. 

Such  advantages  as  these  help  to  open  a 
man's  thoughts,  and  to  enlarge  his  imagina- 
tion, and  will  therefore  have  their  influence 
on  all  kinds  of  writing,  if  the  author  knows 
how  to  make  right  use  of  them.  And 
among  those  of  the  learned  languages  who 
excel  in  this  talent,  the  most  perfect  in 
their  several  kinds  are,  perhaps,  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  first  strikes  the 
imagination  wonderfully  with  what  is  great, 
the  second  with  what  is  beautiful,  and  the 
last  with  what  is  strange.  Reading  the 
Iliad,  is  like  travelling  through  a  country 
uninhabited,  where  the  fancy  is  entertained 
with  a  thousand  savage  prospects  of  vast 
deserts,  wide  uncultivated  marshes,  huge 
forests,  misshapen  rocks  and  precipices. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ,/Encid  is  like  a  well- 
ordered  garden,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
find  out  any  pail  unadorned,  or  to  cast  our 
eyes  upon  a  single  spot  that  does  not  pro- 
duce some  beautiful  plant  or  flower.  But 
when  we  are  in  the  Metamorphoses,  we 
arc  walking  on  enchanted  ground,  and  sec 
nothing  but  scenes  of  magic  lying  round  us. 

Homer  is  in  his  province,  when  he  is  de- 
scribing a  battle  or  a  multitude,  a  hero  or 
a  god.  Virgil  is  never  better  pleased  than 
when  he  is  in  his  elysium,  or  copying  out 
an  entertaining  picture.  Homer's  epithets 
generally  mark  out  what  is  great;  Virgil's 
what  is  agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  more 
magnificent  than  the  figure  Jupiter  makes 
in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more  charming  than 
that  of  Venus  in  the  first  /Eneid. 

'H  MM  »«a»nrt»  isr'  *S( •;«•'  tivn  Kfsrtav, 

'       f-.o-mt  I*  >;<  jgatTMi  :  t  •  r  .  .-Tm  t  :  avaxro; 

K(srtf  as-"aSa*aTOte*  p\j  av  t'l&ijugi*  Okmhts.*. 

Ilicd,  i.  528. 

Re  spoke,  and  awful  bends  liii  sable  brows; 
Shake*  bia  ambrosial  rutin,  and  give*  the  nod. 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god: 
High  heav'n  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook.  #>»s*. 

Dixit :  ct  avertens  rosea  cervice  reAilsit. 
Ambrosirrqtie  coma-  divinum  vcrtice  odorem 
Spiravere :  pedes  vestis  delimit  ad  imos, 
Et  vera  ineesau  patuit  dea.   Virg.  JEn.  i.  40C. 

Thus  having  said,  she  turn'd,  and  made  appear 

Her  neck  refulgent,  and  disheveled  hair; 

Which,  flowing  from  her  shoulders  reach'd  the  •rronnd 

And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around 

In  length  of  train  di-wmls  lur  sweeping  gown. 

And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queeu  of  love  is  known. 

Drwtm. 

Homer's  persons  arc  most  of  them  godlike 
and  terrible:  Virgil  has  scarce  admitted 
any  into  his  poem  who  are  not  beautiful, 
and  has  taken  particular  care  to  make  his 
hero  so. 


-Lumenqtie  juventa; 


Purpureum,  et  urtos  oculis  atflarat  honores. 

Pirg.  JEn.  1.  594. 

And  gave  his  rolling  eye*  a  sparkling  grace. 

And  brcath'd  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  face.— Drydcn. 

In  a  word,  Homer  fills  his  readers  with 
sublime  ideas,  and,  I  believe,  has  raised  the 
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imagination  of  all  the  good  poets  that  have 
come  after  him.  I  shall  only  instance  Ho- 
race, who  immediately  t:ik<  sfire  at  the  first 
hint  of  any  passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey, 
and  always  rises  above  himself  when  he 
has  Homer  in  his  view.  Virgil  has  drawn 
together,  into  his  /Encid,  all  the  pleasing 
scenes  his  subject  is  capable  of  admitting, 
and  in  his  Georgics  has  given  us  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  delightful  landscapes  that 
can  be  made  out  of  fields  and  woods,  herds 
of  cattle,  and  swarms  of  bees. 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  has  shown 
us  how  the  imagination  may  be  affected  by 
what  is  strange.  He  describes  a  miracle 
in  every  story,  and  always  gives  us  the 
sight  of  some  new  creature  at  the  end  of  it. 
His  art  consists  chiefly  in  well-timing  his 
description,  before  the  first  shape  is  quite 
worn  off,  and  the  new  one  perfectly  finish- 
ed; so  that  he  everywhere  entertains  us 
with  something  we  never  saw  before,  and 
shows  us  monster  after  monster  to  the  end 
of  the  Metamorphoses. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect 
master  in  all  these  arts  of  working  on  the 
imagination,  I  think  Milton  may  pass  for 
one:  and  if  his  Paradise  Lost  falls  short  of 
the  i*Eneid  or  Iliad  in  this  respect,  it  pro- 
ceeds rather  from  the  fault  of  tnc  language 
in  which  it  is  written,  than  from  any  defect 
of  genius  in  the  author.  So  divine  a  poem 
in  English,  is  like  a  stately  palace  built  of 
brick,  where  one  may  see  architecture  in 
as  great  a  perfection  as  one  of  marble, 
though  the  materials  are  of  a  coarser  na- 
ture. But  to  consider  it  only  as  it  regards 
our  present  subject :  What  can  be  conceived 
greater  than  the  battle  of  angels,  the  ma- 
jesty of  Messiah,  the  stature  and  behaviour 
of  Satan  and  his  peers  ?  What  more  beau- 
tiful than  Pandxmonium,  Paradise,  Hea- 
ven, Angels,  Adam  and  F.ve*  What  more 
strange  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
several  metamorphoses  of  the  fallen  angels, 
and  the  surprising  adventures  their  leader 
meets  with  in  his  search  after  Paradise* 
No  other  subject  could  have  furnished  a 
poet  with  scenes  so  proper  to  strike  the 
imagination,  as  no  other  poet  could  have 
painted  those  scenes  in  more  strong  and 
lively  colours.  O. 


No.  418.]    Monday,  June  30,  1712. 

PAPER  VIII. 
ON  THE  PLEASURES  OP  THE  IMAGINATION. 
Oontmu  —  Why  any  thinf  that  ii  unpleasant  to  behold 
pleases  the  imagination  when  well  described.  Why 
the  imagination  receive*  a  more  exquisite  pleasure 
from  the  description  of  what  ii  great,  new.  or  beauti- 
ful The  pleasure  still  heightened,  if  what  ia  described 
raiaes  pax* inn  in  the  mind.  Disagreeable  passions 
pleasing  when  raised  by  apt  description*  Why  tag- 
ror  and  grief  are  p|ea*ing  to  the  mind  when  excited 
by  description.  A  part  irulnr  advantage  the  writers  in 
poetry  and  Action  hare  to  please  the  imagination. 
What  liberties  are  allowed  them- 

 frrat  et  rubus  asper  amomtrm.    Fir?.  Er!.  iii.  89. 

The  rugged  thorn  shall  bear  the  fragrant  roat. 

The  pleasures  of  these  secondary  views 


of  the  imagination  are  of  a  wider  and  more 
universal  nature  than  those  it  has  when 
joined  with  sight;  for  not  only  what  is  great, 
strange,  or  beautiful,  but  any  thing  that  is 
disagreeable  when  looked  upon,  pleases  us 
in  an  apt  description.  Here,  therefore,  we 
must  inquire  after  a  new  principle  of  plea- 
sure, which  is  nothing  else  but  the  action 
of  the  mind,  which  compares  the  ideas  that 
arise  from  words  with  the  ideas  that  arise 
from  objects  themselves;  ami  why  this 
operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so 
much  pleasure,  we  have  before  considered. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  description 
of  a  dunghill  is  pleasing  to  the  imagination, 
if  the  image  be  represented  to  our  minds 
by  suitable  expressions;  though,  perhaps 
this  may  be  more  properly  called  the  plea- 
sure of  the  understanding  than  of  the  fancy, 
because  we  arc  not  so  much  delighted  with 
the  image  that  is  contained  in  the  descrip- 
tion, as  with  the  aptness  of  the  description 
to  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  description  of  what  is  little, 
common,  or  deformed,  be  acceptable  to  the 
imagination,  the  description  of  what  is 
great,  surprising,  or  beautiful  is  much  more 
so;  because  here  we  arc  not  only  delighted 
with  comparing  the  representation  with  the 
original,  out  are  highly  pleased  with  the 
original  itself.  Most  readers,  I  believe,  are 
more  charmed  with  Milton's  description  of 
Paradise,  than  of  hell;  they  are  both,  per- 
haps, equally  perfect  in  their  kind;  but  in 
the  one  the  brimstone  and  sulphur  are  not 
so  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  the  beds 
of  flowers  and  the  wilderness  of  sweets  in 
the  other. 

There  is  yet  am  ther  circumstance  which 
recommends  a  description  more  than  all 
the  rest;  ami  that  is,  if  it  represents  to  us 
such  objects  as  are  apt  to  raise  a  secret  fer- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  work 
with  violence  upon  his  passions.  For,  in 
this  case,  we  are  at  once  warmed  and  en- 
lightened, so  that  the  pleasure  becomes 
more  universal,  and  is  several  ways  quali- 
fied to  entertain  us.  Thus  in  painting,  it  is 
pleasant  to  look  on  the  picture  of  any  face 
where  the  resemblance  is  hit;  but  the  plea- 
sure increases  if  it  be  the  picture  of  a  face 
that  is  beautiful;  and  is  still  greater,  if  the 
beauty  be  softened  with  an  air  of  melan- 
choly or  sorrow.  The  two  leading 
which  the  more  serious  parts  of  poetry 
deavour  to  stir  up  in  us,  arc  terror  and  pity. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  one  would  woi 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  such  passions  as 
are  very  unpleasant  at  all  other  times,  are 
very  agreeable  when  excited  by  proper 
descriptions.  It  is  not  strange,  that  we 
should  take  delight  in  such  passages  as  are 
apt  to  produce  hope,  joy,  admiration,  love, 
or  the  like  emotions  in  us,  becaus 
never  rise  in  the  mind  without  an  inward 
pleasure  which  attends  then.  But  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  we  should  take  delight 
in  being  terrified  or  dejected  by  a  descrip- 
tion, when  we  find  so  much  uneasiness  m 
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the  fear  or  grief  which  we  receive  from  any 
other  occasion? 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  nature  of 
this  pleasure,  we  shall  find  th.it  it  does  not 
arise  so  properly  from  the  description  of 
what  is  terrible,  as  from  the  reflection  we 
make  on  ourselves  at  the  time  of  reading  it. 
W  hen  we  look  on  such  hideous  objects,  we 
are  not  a  little  pleased  to  think  we  are  in 
no  danger  of  them.  *  We  consider  them  at 
the  same  time,  as  dreadful  and  harmless;  so 
that  the  more  frightful  appearance  they 
make,  the  greater  is  the  pleasure  we  re- 
ceive from  the  sense  of  our  own  safety.  In 
short,  we  look  upon  the  terrors  of  a  descrip- 
tion with  the  same  curiosity  and  satisfaction 
that  we  sun  ey  a  dead  monster. 


-Inform**  cadaver 


Prntrahitur :  ncqueiint  expleri  cord  a  tuendo 
Terribiles  oerilos,  vutlum  villosaque  setis 
Pectora  semiferi  atque  extinctos  faucibus  ignes. 

Vxrg.  X%.  viii.  264. 

They  drag  him  from  his  den. 
Th-  wond'ring  neighbourhood,  with  glad  surprise, 
tMiold  hi*  shagged  breast,  his  giant  site, 
H  is  mouth  t  hat  tiames  no  more,  and  tus  ex  t  i  of  uish'd  eyes. 

Dry  Shu. 

*  * 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  arc  de- 
lighted with  the  reflecting  upon  dangers 
that  are  past,  or  in  looking  on  a  precipice 
at  a  distance,  which  would  fill  us  with  a 
different  kind  of  horror,  if  we  saw  it  hang- 
ing over  our  heads. 

In  the  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  tor- 
ments, wounds,  deaths,  and  the  like  dismal 
accidents,  our  pleasure  does  not  flow  so 
properly  from  the  grief  which  such  melan- 
choly descriptions  give  us,  as  from  the 
secret  comparison  which  we  make  between 
ourselves  and  the  person  who  suffers.  Such 
representations  teach  us  to  set  a  just  value 
upon  our  own  condition,  and  make  us  prize 
our  good  fortune,  which  exempts  us  from 
the  like  calamities.  This  is,  however,  such 
a  kind  of  pleasure  as  we  are  not  capable  of 
receiving,  when  we  see  a  person  actually 
lving  under  the  tortures  that  we  meet  with 
in  a  description;  because,  in  this  case,  the 
object  presses  too  close  upon  our  senses,  and 
bears  so  hard  upon  us,  that  it  does  not  give 
us  time  or  leisure  to  reflect  on  ourselves. 
Our  thoughts  are  so  intent  upon  the  miseries 
of  the  sufferer,  that  we  cannot  turn  them 
upon  our  own  happiness.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  we  consider  the  misfortunes  we 
read  in'  history  or  poetry,  either  as  past  or 
as  fictitious;  so  that  the  reflection  upon  our- 
selves rises  in  us  insensibly,  and  overbears 
the  sorrow  we  conceive  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  afflicted. 

But  because  the  mind  of  man  requires 
something  more  perfect  in  matter  than  what 
it  finds  there,  and  can  never  meet  with  any 
sight  in  nature  which  sufficiently  answers 
its  highest  ideas  of  pleasantness;  or,  in  other 
words,  because  the  imagination  can  fancy 
to  itself  things  more  great,  strange,  or 

*  'Suave  mare  dulci  uubantibus  cquora  ventis,'  Ax. 

Lutr, 


beautiful  than  the  eve  ever  saw,  and  is  still 
sensible  of  some  defect  in  what  it  has  seen; 
on  this  account  it  is  the  part  of  a  poet  to 
humour  the  imagination  in  our  own  notions, 
by  mending  and  perfecting  nature  where  he 
describes  a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater 
beauties  than  are  put  together  in  nature, 
where  he  describes  a  fiction. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  slow 
advances  which  she  makes  from  one  season 
to  another,  or  to  observe  her  conduct  in  the 
successive  production  of  plants  and  flowers. 
He  may  draw  into  his  description  all  the 
beauties  of  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
make  the  whole  year  contribute  something 
to  render  it  the  more  agreeable.  His  rose- 
trees,  woodbines,  and  jasmines,  may  flower 
together,  and  his  beds  be  covered  at  the 
same  time  with  lilies,  violets,  and  amaranths. 
His  soil  is  not  restrained  to  any  particular 
set  of  plants,  but  is  proper  cither  for  oaks 
or  myrtles,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  products 
of  every  climate.  Oranges  may  grow  wild 
in  it;  myrrh  may  be  met  with  in  every 
hedge;  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  a 
grove  of  spices,  he  can  Quickly  command 
sun  enough  to  raise  it  If  all  this  will  not 
furnish  out  an  agreeable  scene,  he  can  make 
several  new  species  of  flowers,  with  richer 
scents  and  higher  colours  than  any  that 
grow  in  the  gardens  of  nature.  His  con- 
certs of  birds  may  be  as  full  and  harmoni- 
ous, and  his  woods  as  thick  and  gloomy  as 
he  pleases.  He  is  at  no  more  expense  in  a 
long  vista  than  a  short  one,  and  can  as  easily 
throw  his  cascades  from  a  precipice  of  halt* 
a  mile  high,  as  from  one  of  twenty  yards. 
He  has  the  choice  of  the  winds,  and  can 
turn  the  course  of  his  rivers  in  all  the  variety 
of  meanders  that  arc  most  delightful  to  the 
reader's  imagination.  In  a  word,  he  ha: 
the  modelling  of  nature  in  his  own  hands, 
and  may  give  her  what  charms  he  pleases, 
provided  he  does  not  reform  her  too  much, 
and  run  into  absurdities  by  endeavouring 
to  excel.  O. 
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ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Contents  —  Of  that  kind  of  poetry  w  hich  Mr.  Dryden 
calls  '  the  fairy  way  of  writing.'  How  a  poet  should 
be  qualified  for  it-  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination 
that  arise  from  it.  In  this  respect  why  the  moderns 
excel  the  ancienU.  Why  the  English  excel  the  mo- 
derns.  Who  the  beat  among  the  English.  Of  emble- 
matical persons. 

 Mentis  gratissimus  error. 

Hot.  2.  Ep.  ii.  Lib.  3.  140. 

The  sweet  delusion  of  a  raptur'd  mind. 

There  is  a  kind  of  writing  wherein  the 
poet  quite  loses  sight  of  nature,  and  enter- 
tains his  reader's  imagination  with  the  cha- 
racters and  actions  of  such  persons  as  have 
many  of  them  no  existence  but  what  he 
bestows  on  them.  Such  are  fairies,  witches, 
magicians,  demons,  and  departed  spirit*. 
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This  Mr.  Drydcn  calls  *  the  fairy  way  of 
writing/  which  is  indeed  more  difficult 
than  any  other  that  depends  on  the  poet's 
fancy,  because  he  has  no  pattern  to  follow 
in  it,  and  must  work,  altogether  out  of  his 
own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  re- 
quired for  this  sort  of  writing;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  poet  to  succeed  in  it,  who 
has  not  a  particular  cast  of  fancy,  and  an 
imagination  naturally  fruitful  and  super- 
stitious. Besides  this,  he  ought  to  be  very 
well  versed  in  legends  and  fables,  antiquated 
romances,  and  the  traditions  of  nurses  and 
old  women,  that  he  mav  fall  in  with  our 
natural  prejudices,  and  humour  those  no- 
tions which  we  have  imbibed  in  our  infancy. 
For  otherwise  he  will  be  apt  to  make  his 
fairies  talk  like  people  of  his  own  species, 
and  not  like  other  sets  of  beings,  who  con- 
verse with  different  objects,  and  think  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  of  mankind. 

Sylvia  dedncti  enveant,  me  judice,  fauni, 
Ne  velut  innati  iriviin.  ac  pt>ne  forenaea, 
Aut  nirnium  tencrif  juvenentur  veroibua 

Hot.  An  Poet  v.  344. 

Let  not  the  wood  born  aatyr  fondly  sport 
With  am'roua  vcraei,  aa  if  bred  at  court.  —  Francis. 

I  do  not  say,  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Re- 
hearsal, that  spirits  must  not  be  confined  to 
speak  sense:  but  it  is  certain  their  sense 
ought  to  be  a  little  discoloured,  that  it  may 
seem  particular,  and  proper  to  the  person 
and  condition  of  the  speaker. 

These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasing  kind 
of  horror  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and 
amuse  his  imagination  with  the  strangeness 
and  novelty  of  the  persons  who  are  repre- 
sented to  them.  They  bring  up  into  our 
memory  the  stories  we  have  heard  in  our 
childhood,  and  favour  those  secret  terrors 
and  apprehensions  to  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  naturally  subject  We  are  pleased 
with  surveying  the  different  habits  and 
behaviours  of  foreign  countries:  how  much 
more  must  we  be  delighted  and  surprised 
when  we  are  led,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
creation,  and  see  the  person  and  manners 
of  another  species!  Men  of  cold  fancies 
and  philosophical  dispositions,  object  to  this 
kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  probability 
enough  to  affect  the  imagination.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  we  are  sure, 
in  general,  there  are  many  intellectual 
beings  in  the  world  besides  ourselves,  and 
several  species  of  spirits,  who  are  subject 
to  different  laws  ana  economies  from  those 
of  mankind:  when  we  sec,  therefore,  any 
of  these  represented  naturally,  we  cannot 
look  upon  the  representation  as  altogether 
impossible;  nay,  many  are  prepossessed 
with  such  false  opinions,  as  dispose  them  to 
believe  these  particular  delusions;  at  least  i 
we  have  all  heard  so  many  pleasing  relations  i 
in  favour  of  them,  that  we  do  not  care  for  I 
seeing  through  the  falsehood,  and  willingly  I 
give  ourselves  up  to  so  agreeable  an  im-  i 
posture. 

The  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poe-  < 


try  among  them;  for,  indeed,  almost  the 
whole  substance  of  it  owes  its  original  to 
the  darkness  and  superstition  of  later  ages, 
when  pious  frauds  were  made  use  of  to 
amuse  mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  a. 
sense  of  their  duty.  Our  forefathers  looked 
upon  nature  with  more  reverence  and  hor- 
ror, before  the  world  was  enlightened  by 
learning  and  philosophy ;  and  loved  to  asto- 
nish themselves  with  the  apprehensions 
of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  en- 
chantments.   There  was  not  a  village  in 
England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it,  the 
church-yards  were  all  haunted;  every  large 
common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  belonging  to 
it;  and  there  was  scarce  a  shepherd  to  be 
met  with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit. 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind  our 
English  arc  much  the  best,  by  what  I  ha\  c 
yet  seen;  whether  it  be  that  we  abound 
with  more  stories  of  this  nature,  or  that  the 
genius  of  our  country  is  fitter  for  this  sort 
of  poetry.  For  the  English  are  naturally- 
fanciful,  and  very  often  disposed,  by  that 
gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper 
which  is  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  visions,  to  which  others 
are  not  so  liable. 

Among  the  English,  Shakspeare  has  in- 
comparably excelled  all  others.  That  no- 
ble extravagance  of  fancy,  which  he  had 
in  so  great  perfection,  thoroughly  qualified 
him  to  touch  this  weak  superstitious  part 
of  his  reader's  imagination;  and  made  him 
capable  of  succeeding,  where  he  had  nothing 
to  support  him  besides  the  strength  of  hi» 
own  genius.  There  is  something  so  wild, 
and  yet  so  solemn,  in  the  speeches  of  his 
ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  and  the  like  ima- 
ginary persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
thinking  them  natural,  though  we  have  no 
rule  by  which  to  judge  of  them,  and  must 
confess  if  there  are  such  beings  in  the 
world,  it  looks  highlv  probable  they  should 
talk  and  act  as  he  has  represented  them. 

There  is  another  sort  of  imaginary  be- 
ings, that  we  sometimes  meet  with  among 
the  poets,  when  the  author  represents  any 
passion,  appetite,  virtue  or  vice,  under  a 
visible  shape,  and  makes  it  a  person  or  an 
actor  in  his  poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the 
descriptions  of  Hunger  and  Envy  in  Ovid, 
of  Fame  in  Virgil,  and  of  Sin  and  Death  in 
Milton.  Wc  find  a  whole  creation  of  the 
like  shadowy  persons  in  Spencer,  who  had 
an  admirable  talent  in  representations  of 
this  kind.  I  have  discoursed  of  these  em- 
blematical persons  in  former  papers,  and 
shall  therefore  only  mention  them  in  this 
place.  Thus  wc  see  how  many  ways  poe- 
try addresses  itself  to  the  imagination,  as  K 
has  not  only  the  whole  circle  of  nature  for 
its  province,  but  makes  new  worlds  of  its 
own,  shows  us  persons  who  are  not  to  be 
found  in  "being,  and  represents  even  the  fa- 
culties of  the  soul,  with  the  several  virtues 
and  vices,  in  a  sensible  shape  and  character. 

I  shall  in  my  two  following  papers,  consi- 
der, in  general,  how  other  kinds  of  writing 
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are  qualified  to  please  the  imagination;  with 
which  I  intend  to  conclude  this  essay. 

O. 
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ON  THE  PLEASURES  <»F  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Contents  —  What  authors  please  the  imagination.  Who 
haw  nothing  to  do  with  Action.  How  history  pleases 
the  imagination.  How  the  authors  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy please  the  imagination.  The  hounds  and  de- 
fects of  the  imagination.  Whether  these  defects  are 
essential  to  the  imagination. 

 Quocunque  volunl  mentem  anditoris  agunto. 

lfor.  Ars  Poet.  r.  100. 

And  raise  men's  passions  to  what  height  they  will. 

ii  ■  |  SSJESl" M . 

As  the  writers  in  poctrv  and  fiction 
borrow  their  several  materials  from  out- 
ward objects,  and  join  them  together  at 
their  own  pleasure,  there  arc  others  who 
are  obliged  to  follow  nature  more  closelv, 
and  to  take  entire  scenes  out  of  her.  Such 
arc  historians,  natural  philosophers,  Ms 
vellers,  geographers,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
who  describe  visible  objects  of  a  real  ex- 
istence. 

It  is  the  most  agreeable  talent  of  an  his- 
torian to  be  able  to  draw  up  his  armies 
and  fight  his  battles  in  proper  expressions, 
to  set  before  our  eyes  the  divisions,  cabals, 
an  jealousies  of  great  men,  to  lead  us  step 
bv  step  into  the  several  actions  and  events 
of  his  history.  We  love  to  see  the  subject 
unfolding  itself  by  just  degrees,  and  break- 
ing upon  us  insensibly,  so  that  we  may  be 
kept  in  a  pleasing  suspense,  and  have  time 
given  us  to  raise  our  expectations,  and  to 
side  with  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  relation.  I  confess  this  shows  more  the 
art  than  the  veracity  of  the  historian;  but 
I  am  only  to  speak  of  him  as  he  is  qualified 
to  please  the  imagination;  and  in  this  re- 
spect Livy  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  who 
went  before  him,  or  have  written  since  his 
time.  He  describes  every  thing  in  so  lively 
a  manner  that  his  whole  history  is -an  ad- 
mirable picture,  and  tottches  on  such  pro- 
per circumstances  in  cverv  story,  that  his 
reader  becomes  a  kind  of  spectator,  and 
feels  in  himself  all  the  variety  of  passions 
which  are  correspondent  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  relations. 

But  among  this  set  of  writers  there  are 
none  who  more  gratify  and  enlarge  the 
imagination  than  the  authors  of  the  new 
philosophv,  whether  we  consider  their 
theories  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  the  disco- 
veries thev  have  made  by  glasses,  or  any 
other  of  their  contemplations  on  nature. 
We  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  every 
preen  leaf  swarm  with  millions  of  animals, 
that  at  their  largest  growth  are  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  There  is  something 
very  engaging  to  the  fancy,  as  well  as  to 
our  reason,  in  the  treatises  of  metals,  mi- 
nerals, plants,  and  meteors.  But  when  we 
survey  the  whole  earth  at  once,  and  the  se- 


veral planets  that  lie  within  its  neighbour- 
hood, we  are  filled  with  a  pleasing  astonish- 
ment, to  see  so  many  worlds  hanging  one 
above  another,  and  sliding  round  their  axles 
in  such  an  amazing  pomp  and  solemnity. 
If,  after  this,  we  contemplate  those  wild* 
fields  of  aether  that  reach  in  height  as  far 
as  from  Saturn  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  run 
abroad  almost  to  an  infinitude,  our  imagi- 
nation finds  its  capacity  filled  with  so  im- 
mense a  prospect;  and  puts  itself  upon  the 
stretch  to  comprehend  it.  But  if  we  yet 
rise  higher,  and  consider  the  fixed  stars 
as  so  many  vast  oceans  of  flame,  that 
are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different 
set  of  planets,  and  still  discover  new  firma- 
ments and  new  lights  that  are  sunk  farther 
in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  aether,  so 
as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  strongest  of  our 
telescopes,  we  arc  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth 
of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with 
the  immensity  and  magnificence  of  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  fancy, 
than  to  enlarge  itself  by  degrees,  in  its  con- 
templation of  the  various  proportions  which 
its  several  objects  bear  to  each  other, 
when  it  compares  the  body  of  man  to  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  earth,  the  earth  to  the 
circle  it  describes  round  the  sun,  that  circle 
to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  sphere 
of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
creation,  the  whole  creation  itself  to  the  infi- 
nite space  that  is  every  where  diffused  about 
it;  or  when  the  imagination  works  downward, 
and  considers  the  bulk  of  a  human  body  in 
respect  of  an  animal  a  hundred  times  less 
than  a  mite,  the  particular  limbs  of  such  an 
animal,  the  different  springs  that  actuate 
the  limbs,  the  spirits  which  set  the  springs 
a-going,  and  the  proportionable  minuteness 
of  these  several  parts,  before  they  have 
arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  perfection; 
but  if,  after  all  this,  we  take  the  least  par- 
ticle of  these  animal  spirits,  and  consider 
its  capacity  of  being  wrought  into  a  world 
that  shall  contain  within  those  narrow  di- 
mensions a  heaven  and  earth,  stars  ami 
planets,  and  every  different  species  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  in  the  same  analogy  and 
proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  in  our 
own  universe;  such  a  speculation,  by  reason 
of  its  nicety,  appears  ridiculous  to  those 
who  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  that 
way,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  founded 
on  no  less  than  the  evidence  of  a  demon- 
stration. Nay,  we  may  yet  carry  it  farther, 
and  discover  in  the  smallest  particle  of 
this  little  world  a  new  incxhausted  fund  of 
matter,  capable  of  being  spun  out  into  an- 
other universe. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject, 
because  I  think  it  may  show  us  the  proper 
limits,  as  well  as  the  defectiveness  of  our 
imagination;  how  it  is  confined  to  a  very 
small  quantity  of  space,  and  immediately 
stopt  in  its  operation,  when  it  endeavours 
to  take  in  any  thing  that  is  very  great  or 


•  Vid.  ed.  in  folio. 
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very  little.  Let  a  man  try  to  conceive  the 
different  bulk  of  an  animal,  which  is  twenty, 
from  another  which  is  an  hundred  times 
less  than  a  mite,  or  to  compare  in  his 
thoughts  a  length  of  a  thousand  diameters 
of  the  earth,  with  that  of  a  million,  and  he 
will  quickly  find  that  he  has  no  different 
measures  in  his  mind  adjusted  to  such  ex- 
traordinary degrees  of  grandeur  or  minute- 
ness. The  understanding,  indeed,  opens 
an  infinite  space  on  every  side  of  us;  but 
the  imagination,  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  is 
immediately  at  a  stand,  and  finds  herself 
swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  the  void 
that  surrounds  it.  Our  reason  can  pursue  a 
particle  of  matter  through  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  divisions;  but  the  fancv  soon  loses 
sight  of  it,  and  feels  in  itself  a  kind  of 
chasm,  that  wants  to  be  filled  with  matter 
of  a  more  sensible  bulk.  We  can  neither 
widen  nor  contract  the  faculty  to  the  di- 
mension of  either  extreme.  The  object  is 
too  big  for  our  capacity,  when  we  would 
comprehend  the  circumference  of  a  world; 
and  dwindles  into  nothing  when  we  endea- 
vour after  the  idea  of  an  atom. 

It  is  possible  this  defect  of  imagination 
may  not  be  in  the  soul  itself,  but  as  it  acts 
in  conjunction  with  the  body.  Perhaps 
there  may  not  be  room  in  the  brain  for  such 
■  variety  of  impressions,  or  the  animal 
spirits  may  be  incapable  of  figuring  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary  to  excite  so 
very  large  or  verv  minute  ideas.  However 
it  be,  we  may  well  suppose  that  beings  of  a 
higher  nature  very  much  excel  us  in  this 
respect,  as  it  is  probable  the  soul  of  man 
will  be  infinitely  more  perfect  hereafter  in 
this  faculty,  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest;  inso- 
much that,  perhaps,  the  imagination  will 
l>c  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  form  in  itself  distinct  ideas  of  all 
the  different  modes  and  quantities  of  space. 

O. 
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them  their  similitudes,  metaphors,  and  al- 
legories. By  these  allusions,  a  truth  in  the 
understanding  is,  as  it  were,  reflected  by 
the  imagination;  we  are  able  to  see  some- 
thing like  colour  and  shape  in  a  notion, 
and  to  discover  a  scheme  of  thoughts  traced 
out  upon  matter.  And  here  the  mind  re- 
ceives a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  and  has 
two  of  itsraculties  gratified  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  fancy  is  ousy  in  copying  after  the 
understanding,  and  transcribing  ideas  out 
of  the  intellectual  world  into  the  material. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in 
the  choice  of  pleasing  allusions,  which  are 
generally  to  be  taken  from  the  great  or 
beautiful  works  of  art  or  nature;  for,  though 
whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  is  apt  to 
delight  the  imagination,  the  chief  design  of 
an  allusion  being  to  illustrate  and  explain 
the  passages  of  an  author,  it  should  be  al- 
ways borrowed  from  what  is  more  known 
ana  common  than  the  passages  which  are 
to  be  explained. 

Allegories,  when  well  chosen,  are  like  to 
many  tracks  of  light  in  a  discourse,  that 
make  every  thing  about  them  clear  and 
beautiful.  A  noble  metaphor,  when  it  is 
placed  to  an  advantage,  casts  a  kind  of  glory 
round  it,  and  darts  a  lustre  through  a  whole 
sentence.  These  different  kinds  of  all  * 
are  but  so  many  different  manners  of  simili- 
tude; and  that  they  may  please  the  imagi- 
nation, the  likeness  ought  to  be  very  exact 
or  very  agreeable,  as  we  love  to  see  a  pic- 
ture where  the  resemblance  is  just,  or  the 
posture  and  air  graceful.  But  we  tften  find 
eminent  writers  very  faulty  in  this  respect; 
great  scholars  are  apt  to  fetch  their  com- 
parisons and  allusions  from  the  sciences  in 
which  they  arc  most  conversant,  so  that  a 
man  may  see  the  compass  of  their  learning 
in  a  treatise  on  the  most  indifferent  subject 
I  have  read  a  discourse  upon  love,  which 
none  but  a  profound  chymist  could  under- 
stand, and  have  heard  many  a  sermon  that 
should  only  have  been  preached  before  a 
congregation  of  Cartesians.  On  the  con- 
trary, your  men  of  business  usually  have 
recourse  to  such  instances  as  are  too  mean 
and  familiar.  They  are  for  drawing  the 
reader  into  a  game  of  chess  or  tennis,  or  tor 
leading  him  from  shop  to  shop,  in  the  cam 
of  particular  trades  and  employments.  It 
is  certain,  there  may  be  found*  an  infinite 
variety  of  very  agreeable  allusions  in  both 
these  xinds;  but,  for  the  generality,  the  most 
entertaining  ones  lie  in  the  works  of  nature, 
which  are  obvious  to  all  capacities,  and 
more  delightful  than  what  is  to  be  found  in 
arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  this  talent  of  affecting  the  imagina- 
tion that  gives  an  embellishment  to  good 
sense,  and  makes  one  man's  composition 
more  agreeable  than  another's.  It  sets  c*T 
all  writings  in  general,  but  is  the  very  life 
and  highest  perfection  of  poetry,  where  it 
shines  in  an  eminent  degree:  It  has  pre- 
served several  poems  for  many  ages,  that 
have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them ;  and 
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Vmtenu.— How  Miotic  plcnae  the  imagination  who  treat 
of  subjects  abstract  from  matter,  by  allusions  tnk»-n 
from  it.  What  /illusion*  am  mwt  pleasing  to  the 
imafination.  Orvat  writeri,  how  faulty  in  this  re- 
spect. Of  the  art  of  imng mine  in  general.  The  ima- 
I'ln.iimn  i  .ip.ihlf  of  pit ■  n  a-  wi  ll  an  pleasure.  In  what 
degree  the  imagination  is  capable  cither  of  pain  or 
pleasure. 

Irnotia  err  a  re  Ineis,  ifnota  videre. 

Plumina  gatnlehat ;  studio  minuente  Inhorem. 

or,. I.  Met.  ri.  394. 

He  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  anil : 

The  pleasure  lessen'd  the  attending  toil.—  Additcn. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  not 
wholly  confined  to  such  particular  authors 
as  are  conversant  in  material  objects,  hut 
are  often  to  be  met  with  among  the  polite 
masters  of  morality,  criticism,  and  other 
speculations  abstracted  from  matter,  who, 
though  they  do  not  directly  treat  of  the 
visible  parts  of  nature,  often  draw  from 
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tare  the  soul  through  this  single  faculty,  as 
might  suffice  to  make  the  whole  heaven  or 
hell  of  any  finite  being. 

[This  essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Ima- 
gination having  been  published  in  separate 
papers,  I  shall  conclude  it  with  a  table  of 
the  principal  contents  of  each  paper.  •} 

O. 


where  all  the  other  beauties  are  present, 
the  work  appears  dry  and  insipid,  if  this 
single  one  be  wanting.  It  has  something  in 
it  like  creation.  It  bestows  a  kind  of  ex- 
istence, and  draws  up  to  the  reader's  view 
several  objects  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
being.  It  makes  additions  to  nature,  and 
gives  greater  variety  to  God's  works.  In  a 
word,  it  is  able  to  beautify  and  adorn  the 
most  illustrious  scenes  in  the  universe,  or 
to  fill  the  mind  with  more  glorious  shows 
and  apparitions  than  can  be  found  in  any 
part  of  it. 

We  have  now  discovered  the  several 
originals  of  those  pleasures  that  gratify  the 
fancy;  and  here,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  cast  under  their  proper 
heads  those  contrary  objects,  which  are  apt 
to  fill  it  with  distaste  and  terror;  for  the 
imagination  is  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleasure. 
When  the  brain  is  hurt  by  any  accident,  or 
the  mind  disordered  by  dreams  or  sickness, 
the  fancy  is  overrun  with  wild  dismal  ideas, 
and  terrified  with  a  thousand  hideous  mon- 
sters of  its  own  framing. 

Eumenidum  veliiti  demena  videt  agmina  Penthetis, 
El  anient  geminum.  el  duplices  se  outrode  re  Tbeba*.* 
A ut  Agamemnonius  seen  is  agitatus  Orestes. 
Armatam  faeibua  matrerri  et  serpentibus  atria 
Can  fugit,  ultricesque  sedeol  in  limine  dire. 

yirg.  JSn.  469. 
like  Pentheas.  when  distracted  with  his  fear, 
He  saw  two  sans,  and  double  Thebes  appear; 
Or  mad  Orestes,  when  his  mother  s  ghost 
Pull  in  his  (are  infernal  torches  tost. 
And  shook  her  snaky  locks,  he  shuns  the  sight, 
Flies  oer  the  stage,  surpris'd  with  mortal  fright  ; 
The  fanes  guard  the  door,  and  intercept  his  Hi* nt 

Dry  dew. 

There  is  not  a  sight  in  nature  so  mortify- 
ing as  that  of  a  distracted  person,  when  his 
imagination  is  troubled,  and  his  whole  soul 
disordered  and  confused.  Babylon  in  ruins 
is  not  so  melancholy  a  spectacle.  But  to 
quit  so  disagreeable  a  subject,  I  shall  only 
consider,  by  way  of  conclusion,  what  an 
infinite  advantage  this  faculty  gives  an  al- 
mighty Being  over  the  soul  of  man,  and 
how  great  a  measure  of  happiness  or  misery 
we  are  capable  of  receiving  from  the  imagi- 
nation only. 

We  have  already  seen  the  influence  that 
one  man  has  over  the  fancy  of  another,  and 
with  what  ease  he  conveys  into  it  a  variety 
of  imagery:  how  great  a  power  then  may 
we  suppose  lodged  in  Him  who  knows  all 
the  ways  of  affecting  the  imagination,  who 
can  infuse  what  ideas  he  pleases,  and  fill 
those  ideas  with  terror  and  delight  to  what 
degree  he  thinks  fit!  He  can  excite  images 
in  the  mind  without  the  help  of  words,  and 
make  scenes  rise  up  before  us,  and  seem 
present  to  the  eye,  without  the  assistance 
of  bodies  or  exterior  objects.  He  can  trans- 
port the  imagination  with  such  beautiful 
and  glorious  visions  as  cannot  possibly  enter 
into  our  present  conceptions,  or  haunt  it 
with  such  ghastly  spectres  and  apparitions 
as  would  make  us  hope  for  annihilation,  and 
think  existence  no  better  than  a  curse.  In 
short,  he  can  so  exquisitely  ravish  or  tor- 
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Hcc  scripsi  non  otii  abundantia,  sod  auioris  ergate. 

T*U.  Epist. 

I  have  written  this  not  out  of  the  abundance  of  lei 
sure,  but  of  my  affection  towards  you. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  which  gives 
greater  disturbance  to  conversation,  than 
the  false  notion  which  people  have  of  rail- 
lery. It  ought  certainly  to  be  the  first  point 
to  be  aimed  at  in  society,  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  those  with  whom  you  converse;  the 
way  to  that  is,  to  show  you  are  well  inclined 
towards  them.  What  then  can  be  more 
absurd,  than  to  set  up  for  being  extremely 
sharp  and  biting,  as  the  term  is,  in  your 
expressions  to  your  familiars?  A  man  who 
has  no  good  quality  but  courage,  is  in  a  very 
ill  way  towards  making  an  agreeable  figure 
in  the  world,  because  that  which  he  has 
superior  to  other  people  cannot  be  exerted 
without  raising  himself  an  enemy.  Your 
gentleman  of  a  satirical  vein  is  in  the  like 
condition.  To  say  a  thing  which  perplexes 
the  heart  of  him  you  speak  to,  or  brings 
blushes  into  his  face,  is  a  degree  of  murder; 
and  it  is,  I  think,  an  unpardonable  offence 
to  show  a  man  you  do  not  care  whether  he 
is  pleased  or  displeased.  But  won  t  you 
then  take  a  jest? — Yes:  but  pray  let  it  be  a 
jest  It  is  no  jest  to  put  me,  who  am  so 
unhappy  as  to  have  an  utter  aversion  to 
speaking  to  more  than  one  man  at  a  time*  * 
under  a  necessity  to  explain  myself  in  much 
company,  and  reducing  me  to  shame  and 
derision',  except  I  perform  what  my  in- 
firmity of  silence  disables  me  to  do. 

Callisthcncs  had  great  wit  accompanied 
with  that  quality  without  which  a  man  can 
have  no  wit  at  all — a  sound  judgment.  This 
gentleman  rallies  the  best  of  any  man  I 
know:  for  he  forms  his  ridicule  upon  a  cir- 
cumstance which  you  are  in  your  heart  not 
unwilling  to  grant  him;  to  wit,  that  you  are 
guilty  of  an  excess  in  something  which  is 
in  itself  laudable.  He  very  well  understands 
what  you  would  be,  and  needs  not  fear  your 
anger  for  declaring  you  are  a  little  too  much 
that  thing.  The  generous  will  bear  being 
reproached  as  lavish,  and  the  valiant  as 
rash,  without  being  provoked  to  resent- 
ment against  their  monitor.  What  has  been 
said  to  be  a  mark  of  a  good  writer  will  fall 
in  with  the  character  of  a  good  companion. 
The  good  writer  makes  his  reader  better 


*  These  contents  are  primed  all  together  in  the  origi- 
nal  folio,  at  the  end  of  No.  491 ;  but  are  in  this  edition 
arranged  in  their  proper  places,  and  placed  at  the  ha- 
several  pat 
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pleased  with  himself,  and  the  agreeable 
man  makes  his  friends  enjoy  themselves, 
rather  than  him,  while  he  is  in  their  com- 
pany. Callisthenes  does  this  with  inimita- 
ble pleasantry.  He  whispered  a  friend  the 
other  day,  so  as  to  be  overheard  by  a  young 
officer,  who  gave  symptoms  of  cocking  upon 
the  companv,  'That  gentleman  has  very 
much  the  air  of  a  general  officer.'.  The 
youth  immediately  put  on  a  composed  be- 
haviour, and  behaved  himself  suitably  to 
the  conceptions  he  believed  the  company 
had  of  him.  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  Cal- 
listhenes will  make  a  man  run  into  imper- 
tinent relations  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
express  the  satisfaction  he  has  in  his  own 
dear  self,  till  he  is  very  ridiculous:  but  in 
this  case  the  man  is  made  a  fool  by  his  own 
consent,  and  not  exposed  as  such  whether 
he  will  or  no.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  to 
make  raillery  agreeable,  a  man  must  either 
not  know  he  is  rallied,  or  think  never  the 
worse  of  himself  if  he  sees  he  is. 

Acetus  is  of  a  quite  contrary  genius,  and  is 
more  generally  admired  than  Callisthenes, 
but  not  with  justice.  Acetus  has  no  regard 
to  the  modesty  or  weakness  of  the  person 
he  rallies;  but  if  his  quality  or  humility 
gives  him  any  superiority  to  the  man  he 
would  fall  upon,  he  has  no  mercy  in  mak- 
ing the  onset  He  can  be  pleased  to  see  his 
best  friends  out  of  countenance,  while  the 
laugh  is  loud  in  his  own  applause.  His 
raillery  alwavs  puts  the  company  into  little 
divisions  and  separate  interests,  while  that 
of  Callisthenes  cements  it,  and  makes  every 
man  not  onlv  better  pleased  with  himself, 
but  also  with  all  the  rest  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  kindness  must  run  through  "all  you  say; 
and  you  must  ever  preserve  the  character 
of  a  friend  to  support  your  pretensions  to 
be  free  with  a  man.  Acetus  ought  to  be 
banished  human  society,  because  he  raises 
his  mirth  upon  giving  pain  to  the  person 
upon  whom  he  is  pleasant  Nothing  but 
the  malevolence  which  is  too  general  to- 
wards those  who  excel  could  make  his 
company  tolerated;  but  they  with  whom 
he  converses  are  sure  to  see  some  man  sa- 
crificed wherever  he  is  admitted;  and  all 
the  credit  he  has  for  wit  is  owing  to  the 
gratification  it  gives  to  other  men's  ill -na- 
ture. 

Minutius  has  a  wit  that  conciliates  a 
man's  love,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  ex- 
erted against  his  faults.  He  has  an  art  of 
keeping  the  person  he  rallies  in  counte- 
nance, by  insinuating  that  he  himself  is 
guilty  of  the  same  imperfection.  This  he 
does  with  so  much  address,  that  he  seems 
rather  to  bewail  himself,  than  fall  upon  his 
friend. 

It  is  really  monstrous  to  see  how  unac- 
countably it  prevails  among  men,  to  take 
the  liberty  of  displeasing  each  other.  One 
would  think  sometimes  that  the  conten- 
Uon  is,  who  shall  be  most  disagreeable. 


Allusions  to  past  follies,  hints  which  revive 
what  a  man  has  a  mind  to  foreet  for  ever, 
and  desires  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
should,  are  commonlv  brought  forth  even 
in  company  of  men  of  distinction.  They  do 
not  thrust  with  the  skill  of  fencers  but  cu: 
up  with  the  barbarity  of  butchers.  It  is, 
methinks,  below  the  character  of  men  of 
humanity  and  good  manners  to  be  capable 
of  mirth  while  there  is  any  of  the  companv 
in  pain  and  disorder.  They  who  have  the 
true  taste  of  conversation,  enjoy  themselves 
in  communication  of  each  other**  excel- 
lencies and  not  in  a  triumph  over  their 
imperfections.  Fortius  would  have  been 
reckoned  a  wit,  if  there  had  never  been  a 
fool  in  the  world:  he  wants  not  foils  to  be  a 
beauty,  but  has  that  natural  pleasure  in 
observing  perfection  in  others,  that  his  own 
faults  are  overlooked  out  of  gratitude  by  all 
his  acquaintance. 

After  these  several  characters  of  men 
who  succeed  or  fail  in  raillery,  it  may  net 
be  amiss  to  reflect  a  little  farther  what  one 
takes  to  be  the  most  agreeable  kind  of  it; 
and  that  to  me  appears  when  the  satire  i> 
directed  against  vice,  with  an  air  of  con- 
tempt of  the  fault,  but  no  ill-will  to  the 
c  ri  ininal.  Mr.  Congreve's  Doris  is  a  master- 
piece of  this  kind.  It  is  the  character  of  a 
woman  utterly  abandoned;  but  her  impu- 
dence, by  the  finest  piece  of  raillery*  is 
made  only  generosity. 

•  Peculiar  therefore  is  her  way. 
Whether  by  nature  taufrbt 

I  thall  not  undertake  to  ray. 
Or  by  experience  bouftii ; 

'  For  who  o'eroifht  obtain'd  her  gntr. 

She  can  neit  day  di*)«  n, 
And  atare  upon  the  Mrarure  mao's  face, 
Aa one  ahe  ne'er  bad  known. 

•  So  well  *br  can  the  truth  diPffuae. 
Such  artful  wonder  frame. 

The  lover  or  di*tru*u  hia  eyes. 
Or  thinks  'twas  all  a  dream. 

'  Some  censure,  thia  as  lewd  or  low. 

Who  are  to  bounty  blind  ; 
But  to  foreet  what  we  bestow. 
Bespeaks  a  noble  mind.' 
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Ifor.  Od  xr\i  IM  1  I 

Once  At  myself. 

I  look  upon  myself  as  a  kind  of  guardiai 
to  the  fair,  and  am  always  watchful  toot* 
serve  any  thing  which  concerns  their  inter- 
est The  present  paper  shall  be  employed 
in  the  serv  ice  of  a  very  fine  young  woman; 
and  the  admonitions  I  give  her  may  not  be 
unuseful  to  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Gloriana 
shall  be  the  name  of  the  heroine  in  to-daj  'l 
entertainment;  and  when  I  have  told  yea 
that  she  is  rich,  witty,  young,  and  beauti- 
ful, you  will  believe  she  does  not  want  ad- 
mirers. She  has  had,  since  she  came  tt> 
town,  about  twenty-five  of  those  lovers  who 
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made  their  addresses  by  way  of  jointure 
and  settlement:  these  come  and  go  with 
great  indifference  on  both  sides;  and  as 
beautiful  as  she  is,  a  line  in  a  deed  has  had 
exception  enough  against  it  to  outweigh  the 
lustre  of  her  eyes,  the  readiness  of  her  un- 
derstanding, and  the  merit  of  her  general 
character.  But  among  the  crowd  of  such 
cool  adorers,  she  has  two  who  are  very 
assiduous  in  their  attendance.  There  is 
something  so  extraordinary  and  artful  in 
their  manner  of  application,  that  I  think  it 
but  common  justice  to  alarm  her  in  it.  I 
have  done  it  in  the  following  letter: 

«  Madnm, — I  have  for  some  time  taken 
notice  of  two  voung  gentlemen  who  attend 
you  in  all  public  places,  both  of  whom  have 
also  easy  access  to  you  at  your  own  house. 
The  matter  is  adjusted  between  them; 
and  Damon,  who  so  passionately  addresses 
you,  has  no  design  upon  you;  but  Strephon, 
who  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  you,  is  the 
man  who  is,  as  they  have  settled  it,  to  have 
you.    The  plot  was  laid  over  a  bottle  of 
wine;  and  Strephon,  when  he  first  thought 
of  you,  proposed  to  Damon  to  be  his  rival. 
The  manner  of  his  breaking  of  it  to  him,  I 
was  so  placed  at  a  tavern,  that  I  could  not 
avoid  hearing.    "  Damon, "  said  he,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "  I  have  long  languished  for 
that  miracle  of  beauty,  Gloriana;  and  if 
you  will  be  very  steadfastly  my  rival,  I 
shall  certainly  obtain  her.    Do  not,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  be  offended  at  this  overture; 
for  I  go  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  temper 
of  the  woman,  rather  than  any  vanity  that 
I  should  profit  by  any  opposition  of  your 
pretensions  to  those  of  your  humble  ser- 
vant.   Gloriana  has  very  good  sense,  a 
quick  relish  of  the  satisfactions  of  life,  and 
will  not  give  herself,  as  the  crowd  of  wo- 
men do,  to  the  arms  of  a  man  to  whom  she 
is  indifferent    As  she  is  a  sensible  woman, 
expressions  of  rapture  and  adoration  will 
not  move  her  neither;  but  he  that  has  her 
must  be  the  object  of  her  desire,  not  her 
pity.    The  way  to  this  end  I  take  to  be, 
that  a  man's  general  conduct  should  be 
agreeable,  without  addressing  in  particular 
to  the  woman  he  loves.    Now,  sir,  if  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  sigh  and  die  for  Glo- 
riana, 1  will  rarry  it  with  great  respect  to- 
wards her,  but  seem  void  of  anv  thoughts 
as  a  lover.    Bv  this  means  I  shall  be  in  the 
most  amiable  light  of  which  I  am  capable; 
I  shall  be  received  with  freedom,  vou  with 
reserve."   Damon  who  has  himself  no  de- 
signs of  marriage  at  all,  easily  fell  into  the 
scheme;  and  you  may  observe,  that  wher- 
ever you  are,  Damon  appears  also.  You 
see  he  carries  on  an  unaffected  exactness 
in  his  dress  and  manner,  and  strives  always 
to  be  the  very  contrary  of  Strephon.  They 
have  already  succeeded  so  far,  that  your 
eyes  are  ever  in  search  of  Strephon,  and 
torn  themselves  of  course  from  Damon. 
They  meet  and  compare  notes  upon  your 
carnage;  and  the  letter  which  was  brought 


to  you  the  other  day  was  a  contrivance  to 
remark  your  resentment.  When  you  saw 
the  billet  subscribed  Damon,  and  turned 
away  with  a  scornful  air,  and  cried  "  im- 
pertinence!" you  gave  hopes  to  him  that 
shuns  vou,  without  mortifying  him  that 
languishes  for  you. 

'What  I  am  concerned  for,  madam,  is, 
that  in  the  disposal  of  your  heart,  you 
should  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  ex 
amine  it  before  it  is  lost.  Strephon  contra- 
dicts you  in  discourse  with  the  civility  of 
one  vtho  has  a  value  for  you,  but  gives  up 
nothing  like  one  that  loves  you.  This  seem 
ing  unconcern  gives  his  behaviour  the  ad- 
vantage of  sinceritv,  and  insensibly  obtains 
your  good  opinion  6y  appearing  disinterest- 
ed in  the  purchase  of  it.  If  you  watch  these 
correspondents  hereafter,  vou  will  find 
that  Strephon  makes  his  visit  of  civility 
immediately  after  Damon  has  tired  you 
with  one  oif  love.  Though  you  are  very 
discreet,  you  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
escape  the  toils  so  well  laid;  as,  when  one 
studies  to  be  disagreeable  in  passion,  the 
other  to  be  pleasing  without  it.  All  the 
turns  of  your  temper  are  carefully  Pitch? 
ed,  and  their  quick  and  faithful  intelligence 
gives  your  lovers  irresistible  advantage. 
You  will  please,  madam,  to  be  upon  your 
guard,  ana  take  all  the  necessary  precau- 
tions against  one  who  is  amiable  to  you 
before  you  know  he  is  enamoured.  I  am, 
madam,  your  most  obedient  servant,' 

Strephon  makes  great  progress  in  this 
lady's  good  graces;  for  most  women  being 
actuated  by  some  little  spirit  of  pride  ana 
contradiction,  he  has  the  good  effects  of 
both  those  motives  by  this  covert  way  of 
courtship.  He  received  a  message  yester- 
day from  Damon  in  the  following  words, 
superscribed  '  With  speed. ' 

'  All  goes  well ;  she  is  very  angry  at  me, 
and  I  dare  say  hates  me  in-earnest.  It  is  a 
good  ti  me  to  v  isit    You  rs. ' 

The  comparison  of  Strephon's  gaiety  to 
Damon's  languishment  strikes  her  imagina- 
tion with  a  prospect  of  very  agreeable 
hours  with  such  a  man  as  the  former,  and 
abhorrence  of  the  insipid  prospect  with  one 
like  the  latter.  To  luiow  when  a  lady  is 
displeased  with  another,  is  to  know  the 
best  time  of  advancing  yourself.  This  me- 
thod of  two  persons' playing  into  each 
other's  hand  is  so  dangerous,  that  I  cannot 
tell  how  a  woman  could  be  able  to  with- 
stand such  a  siege.  The  condition  of  Glo- 
riana I  am  afraid  is  irretrievable;  for 
Strephon  has  had  so  many  opportunities  of 
pleasing  without  suspicion,  that  all  which 
is  left  for  her  to  do  is  to  bring  him,  now  she 
is  advised,  to  an  explanation  of  his  passion, 
and  beginning  again,  if  she  can  conquer  the 
kind  sentiments  she  has  conceived  for  him. 
When  one  shows  himself  a  creature  to  be 
avoided,  the  other  proper  to  be  fled  to  for 
succour,  they  have  the  whole  woman  be- 
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twecn  them,  and  can  occasionally  rebound 
her  love  and  hatred  from  one  to  the  other, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  her  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
cast  lots  for  the  conquest 

N.  R  I  have  manv  other  secrets  which 
concern  the  empire  of  love;  but  I  consider, 
that,  while  I  alarm  my  women,  I  instruct 
my  men.  T. 
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*Ti*  not  the  place  dtsrast  or  pleasure  brute*  : 
1  our  utii faction  sprints. 


'London,  June  24. 
1  Mr.  Spectator,— A  man  who  has  it 
in  his  power  to  choose  his  own  company, 
would  certainly  be  much  to  blame,  should 
he  not,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  take 
such  as  arc  of  a  temper  most  suitable  to  his 
own;  and  where  that  choice  is  wanting,  or 
where  a  man  is  mistaken  in  his  choice, 
and  yet  under  a  necessity  of  continuing  in 
the  same  company,  it  will  certainly  be  his 
interest  to  carry  himself  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible. 

*  In  this  I  am  sensible  I  do  but  repeat 
what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  at 
which  however  I  think  nobody  has  any 
title  to  take  exception,  but  they  who  never 
failed  to  put  this  in  practice. — Not  to  use 
any  longer  preface,  this  being  the  season 
of  the  year  in  which  great  numbers  of  all 
sorts  of  people  retire  from  this  place  of 
business  and  pleasure  to  country  solitude, 
I  think  it  not  improper  to  advise  them  to 
take  with  them  as  great  a  stock  of  good- 
humour  as  they  can;  for  though  a  country 
life  is  described  as  the  most  pleasant  of  all 
others,  and  though  it  may  in  truth  be  so, 
yet  it  is  so  only  to  those  who  know  how  to 
enjoy  leisure  and  retirement 

•As  for  those  who  cannot  live  without 
the  constant  helps  of  business  or  company, 
let  them  consider,  that  in  the  country  there 
is  no  Exchange,  there  are  no  playhouses, 
no  variety  of  coffee-houses,  nor  manv  of 
those  other  amusements  which  serve  nere 
as  so  many  reliefs  from  the  repeated  occur- 
rences in  their  own  families;  but  that  there 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time  must  be 
spent  within  themselves,  and  consequently 
it  behoves  them  to  consider  how  agreeable 
it  will  be  to  them  before  they  leave  this 
dear  town. 

'I  remember,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  were 
very  well  entertained  last  year  with  the 
advices  you  gave  us  from  Sir  Roger's  coun- 
try-seat; which  I  the  rather  mention,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  live 
pleasantly,  where  the  master  of  the  family 
is  such  a  one  as  you  there  describe  your 
friend,  who  cannot  therefore  (I  mean  as 
to  his  domestic  character,)  be  too  often  re- 
commended to  the  imitation  of  others.  How 
amiable  is  that  affability  and  benevolence 


which  he  treats  his  neighbours,  and 

every  one,  even  the  meanest  of  his  own 
fami'l)  '  and  yet  how  seldom  imitated!  In- 
stead of  which  we  commonly  meet  with 
ill-natured  expostulations,  noise,  and  elud- 
ings.— And  this  I  hinted,  because  the  hu- 
mour and  disposition  of  the  head  is  what 
chiefly  influences  all  the  other  parts  of  a 
family. 

« An  agreement  and  kind  correspondence 
between  friends  and  acquaintance  is  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  life.  This  is  an  un- 
doubted truth ;  and  yet  any  man  who  judges 
from  the  practice  of  the  world  will  be 
almost  persuaded  to  believe  the  contrary; 
for  how  can  we  suppose  people  should  be 
so  industrious  to  make  themselves  uneasy  > 
What  can  engage  them  to  entertain  and 
foment  jealousies  of  one  another  upon  every 
or  the  feast  occasion?  Yet  so  it  is,  there 
are  people  who  (as  it  should  seem)  delight 
in  being  troublesome  and  vexatious,  who 
fas  Tully  speaks)  Mira  runt  alacritate  ad 
titigandum,  *  have  a  certain  cheerfulness 
in  wrangling. '  And  thus  it  happens,  that 
there  are  very  few  families  in  which  there 
are  not  feuds  and  animosities;  though  it  is 
every  one's  interest,  there  more  particu- 
larly, to  avoid  them,  because  there  (as  I 
would  willingly  hope)  no  one  gives  another 
uneasiness  without  feeling  some  share  of 
it  But  I  am  gone  beyond  what  I  designed, 
and  had  almost  forgot  what  I  chiefly  pro- 
posed: which  was,  barely  to  tell  you  how 
hardly  we,  who  pass  most  of  our  time  in 
town,  dispense  with  a  long  vacation  in  the 
country,  now  uneasy  we  grow  to  ourselves, 
and  to  one  another,  when  our  conversation 
is  confined;  insomuch  that,  by  Michael- 
mas, it  is  odds  but  we  come  to  downright 
squabbling,  and  make  as  free  with  one  an- 
other to  our  faces  as  we  do  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  behind  their  backs.  After  I 
have  told  you  this,  I  am  to  desire  that  you 
would  now  and  then  give  us  a  lesson  of 
good-humour,  a  family-piece,  which,  i " 
we  are  all  very  fond  of  you,  I  hope 
have  some  influence  upon  us.  ^ 

*  After  these  plain  observations,  give  me 
leave  to  give  you  a  hint  of  what  a  set  of 
company  of  my  acquaintance,  who  are  now 
gone  into  the  country,  and  have  the  use  of 
an  absent  nobleman's  seat,  have  settled 
among  themselves,  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences above  mentioned.  They  are  a  col- 
lection of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  same  good 
inclination  towards  each  other,  but  of  very 
different  talents  and  inclinations:  from  hence 
they  hope  that  the  variety  of  their  tempers 
will  only  create  variety  of  pleasures.  But 
as  there  always  will  arise,  among  the  same 
people,  either  for  want  of  diversity  of  ob- 
jects, or  the  like  causes,  a  certain  satiety, 
which  may  grow  into  ill-humour  or  discon- 
tent, there  is  a  large  wing  of  the  house 
which  they  design  to  employ  in  the  nature 
of  an  infirmary.  Whoever  says  a  peevish 
thing,  or  acts' any  thing  which  betrays  a 
or  indisposition  to  company,  is  im- 
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mediately  to  be  conveyed  to  his  chambers 
in  the  infirmary;  from  whence  he  is  not  to 
be  relieved,  till  by  his  manner  of  submis- 
sion, and  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his 
petition  for  that  purpose,  he  appears  to  the 
majority  of  the  company  to  be  again  fit  for 
society.  You  are  to  understand,  that  all 
ill-natured  words  or  uneasy  gestures  are 
sufficient  cause  for  banishment;  speaking 
impatiently  to  servants,  making  a  man  re- 
peat what  he  says,  or  any  thing  that  betrays 
inattention  or  dishumour,  are  also  criminal 
without  reprieve.  But  it  is  provided,  that 
whoever  observes  the  ill-natured  fit  coming 
upon  himself,  and  voluntarily  retires,  shall 
be  received  at  his  return  from  the  infirmary 
with  the  highest  marks  of  esteem.  By  these 
and  other  wholesome  methods,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  if  they  cannot  cure  one  another, 
yet  at  least  they  have  taken  care  that  the 
ill- humour  of  one  shall  not  be  troublesome 
to  the  rest  of  the  company.  There  are 
many  other  rules  which  the  society  have 
established  for  the  preservation  of  their 
ease  and  tranquillity,  the  effects  of  which, 
with  the  incidents  that  arise  among  them, 
shall  be  communicated  to  you  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  public  good,  by,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  R.  O.' 

T. 


No.  425.]    Tuesday,  July  8,  171 2, 

Fngora  mitearunt  zephyria;  vcr  protcrit  ntu 

[Merita ra,  annul 
I'nmiOr  nwtumniiH  frujr.-s  dMSfJl  I  I  '  SIM 

Drums  recurril  hut*.        Hot.  Od.  vii.  Lib.  4.  t. 

The  colli  crow*  toft  with  weatern  gales. 
The  puouacr  over  apring  prevail*, 

But  yield*  to  autumn*  fruitful  rain, 
A»  thia  to  winter  storma  and  haila ; 

Each  luta  the  basting  moon  repair*  again. 

Sir  W  Ttmplf. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— There  is  hardly  any 
thing  gives  me  a  more  sensible  delight  than 
the  enjoyment  of  a  cool  still  evening  after 
the  uneasiness  of  a  hot  sultry  day.  Such 
one  I  passed  not  long  ago,  which  made  me 
rejoice  when  the  hour  was  come  for  the  sun 
to  set,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  freshness  of 
the  evening  in  my  garden,  which  then 
affords  me  the  pleasantest  hours  I  pass  in 
the  whole  four  and  twenty.   1  immediately 
rose  from  my  couch,  and  went  down  into  it 
You  descend  at  first  by  twelve  stone  steps 
into  a  large  square  divided  into  four  grass- 
plots,  in  each  of  which  is  a  statue  of  white 
marble.    This  is  separated  from  a  large 
parterre  by  a  low  wall;  and  from  thence, 
through  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  you  are  led 
into  a  long  broad  walk  of  the  finest  turf,  set 
on  each  side  with  tall  yews,  and  on  either 
hand  bordered  by  a  canal,  which  on  the 
right  divides  the  walk  from  a  wilderness 
parted  into  variety  of  alleys  and  arbours 
and  on  the  left  from  a  kind  of  amphitheatre 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  a  great  number 
of  oranges  and  myrtles.    The  moon  shone 
bright,  and  seemed  then  most  agreeably  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  sun,  obliging  me 


with  as  much  light  as  was  necessary  to  dis- 
cover a  thousand  pleasing  objects,  and  at 
:he  same  time  divested  of  all  power  of  heat. 
The  reflection  of  it  in  the  water,  the  fan- 
ning of  the  wind  rustling  on  the  leaves,  the 
singing  of  the  thrush  and  nightingale,  and 
the  coolness  of  the  walks,  all  conspired  to 
make  me  lay  aside  all  displeasing  thoughts, 
and  brought  me  into  such  a  tranquillity  of 
mind,  as  is,  I  believe,  the  next  happiness 
to  that  of  hereafter.  In  this  sweet  retire- 
ment I  naturally  fell  into  the  repetition  of 
some  lines  out  of  a  jxiem  of  Milton's,  which 
le  entitles  II  Penseroso,  the  ideas  of  which 
were  exquisitely  suited  to  my  present  wan- 
derings of  thought 

"  Sweet  bird'  that  ahunn'at  the  noiae  of  folly, 
Mu*t  muairal!  moat  melancholy! 
Thee,  cliantn-a*.  oft,  tbe  wood*  among, 
I  woo  to  bear  thy  cv'ning  *ong  : 
And  miming  tbee  I  walk  unacen 
On  the  dry  amooth-ahaven  green, 
I'd  tn'hold  tli<?  waml'ring  moon, 
Hiding  near  her  higheat  noon, 
I ika  one  that  hath  been  led  aalray. 
Throiifh  the  heaven'*  wide  imthlca*  way, 
And  oft,  a*  if  her  head  abe  bow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

"Then  let  some  strange  myteriou*  dream 
Wave  with  ita  wing*  in  airy  at  ream 
Of  lively  portraiture  diaplay'd 
Softly  on  my  eyelid*  laid : 
And  aa  I  wake,  aweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath. 
Bent  by  spirits  to  mortal*'  good. 
Or  the  unaeen  geniu*  of  the  wood." 

'  I  reflected  then  upon  the  sweet  vicissi- 
tudes of  night  and  day,  on  the  charming 
disposition  of  the  seasons,  and  their  return 
again  in  a  perpetual  circle:  and  <>h!  said  I, 
that  I  could  from  these  my  declining  years 
return  again  to  my  first  spring  of  youth  and 
vigour;  but  that,  alas!  is  impossible;  all 
that  remains  within  my  power  is  to  soften 
the  inconveniences  I  feel;  with  an  easy  con- 
tented mind,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such 
delights  as  this  solitude  affords  me.  In  this 
thought  I  sat  me  down  on  a  bank  of  flowers, 
and  dropt  into  a  slumber,  which,  whether 
it  were  the  effect  of  fumes  and  vapours,  or 
my  present  thoughts,  I  know  not;  but  me- 
thought  the  genius  of  the  garden  stood 
before  me,  and  introduced  into  the  walk 
wln-re  I  lay  this  drama  and  different  scenes 
of  the  revolution  of  the  year,  which,  whilst 
I  then  saw,  even  in  my  dream,  I  resolved 
to  write  down,  and  sena  to  the  Spectator. 

'  The  first  person  whom  I  saw  advancing 
towards  me  was  a  youth  of  a  most  beautiful 
air  and  shape,  though  he  seemed  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  exact  proportion  and  sym- 
metry of  parts  which  a  little  more  time 
would  have  given  him;  but,  however,  there 
was  such  a  bloom  in  his  countenance,  such 
satisfaction  and  joy,  that  I  thought  it  the 
most  desirable  form  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  was  clothed  in  a  flowing  mantle  of  green 
silk,  interwoven  with  flowers;  he  had  a 
chaplet  of  roses  on  his  head,  and  a  narcissus 
in  Ins  hand;  primroses  and  violets  sprang  up 
under  his  fect,  and  all  nature  was  cheered 
at  his  approach.    Flora  was  on  one  hand, 
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and  Vcrtumnus  on  the  other,  in  a  robe  of 
changeable  silk.  After  this  I  was  surprise* 
to  see  the  moon-beams  reflected  with  a  sud 
den  glare  from  armour,  and  to  tee  a  man 
completely  armed,  advancing  with  his 
sword  drawn.    I  was  soon  informed  by  the 
genius  it  was  Mars,  who  had  long  usurpec 
a  place  among  the  attendants  of  the  Spring. 
He  made  way  for  a  softer  appearance.  It 
was  Venus,  without  any  ornament  but  her 
own  beauties,  not  so  much  as  her  own  ces- 
tns,  with  which  she  had  encompassed 
globe,  which  she  held  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  hand  she  had  a  sceptre  of 
gold.  After  her  followed  the  Graces  with 
arms  entwined  within  one  another;  their 
girdles  were  loosed,  and  they  moved  to  the 
sound  of  soft  music,  striking  the  ground 
alternately  with  their  feet  Then  came  up 
the  three  Months  which  belong  to  this  sea 
son.    As  March  advanced  towards  me, 
there  was,  methought  in  his  look  a  lower- 
ing roughness,  which  ill-befitted  a  month 
which  was  ranked  in  so  soft  a  season;  but 
as  he  came  forwards  his  features  became 
insensibly  more  mild  and  gentle;  he  smooth 
ed  his  brow,  and  looked  with  so  sweet  ; 
countenance,  that  I  could  not  but  lament 
his  departure,  though  he  made  way  for 
April.   He  appeared  in  the  greatest  gaiety 
imaginable,  and  had  a  thousand  pleasures 
to  attend  him:  his  look  was  frequently 
clouded,  but  immediately  returned  to  its  first 
composure,  and  remained  fixed  in  a  smile. 
Then  came  May,  attended  by  Cupid,  with 
his  bow  strung,  and  in  a  posture  to  let  flv 
an  arrow:  as  he  passed  by,  methought  1 
heard  a  confused  noise  of  soft  complaints 
gentle  ecstacics  and  tender  sighs  of  lovers; 
vows  of  constancy,  and  as  manv  complain- 
ings of  perfidiousness;  all  which  the  winds 
wafted  away  as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
my  hearing.'  After  these  I  saw  a  man  ad- 
vance in  the  full  prime  and  vigour  of  his 
age;  his  complexion  was  sanguine  and 
ruddy,  his  hair  black,  and  fell  down  in 
beautiful  ringlets  beneath  his  shoulders;  a 
mantle  of  hair-coloured  silk  hung  loosely 
upon  him :  he  advanced  with  a  hasty  step 
after  the  Spring,  and  sought  out  the  "shade 
and  cool  fountains  which  played  in  the  gar- 
den.   He  was  particularlv  well  pleated 
when  a  troop  of  Zephyrs  fanned  him  with 
their  wings.  He  haa  two  companions  who 
walked  on  each  side,  that  made  him  appear 
the  most  agreeable;  the  one  was  Aurora 
with  figures  of  roses,  and  her  feet  dewy, 
attired  in  gray;  the  other  was  Vesper,  in' a 
robe  of  azure  beset  with  drops  of  gold, 
whose  breath  he  caught  while  it  passed 
over  a  bundle  of  honcvsuckles  and  tuberoses 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Pan  and  Ceres 
followed  them  with  four  reapers,  who 
danced  a  morricetothe  sound  of  oaten-pipes 
and  cymbals.    Then  came  the  attendant 
Months.    June  retained  still  some  small 
likeness  of  the  Spring;  but  the  other  two 
seemed  to  step  with  a  less  vigorous  tread, 
especially  August,  who  seemed  almost  to 


faint,  whilst  for  half  the  steps  he  took,  the 
dog-star  levelled  his  rays  full  at  his  head. 
They  passed  on,  and  made  way  for  a  per- 
son that  seemed  to  bend  a  little  under  the 
weight  of  years;  his  beard  and  hair,  which 
were  full  grown,  were  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  black  and  gray;  he  wore  a  robe 
which  he  had  girt  round  him,  of  a  yellowish 
cast,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  fallen  leaves, 
which  he  walked  upon.  I  thought  he  hardly 
made  amends  for  expelling  the  furegoiue 
scene  by  the  large  quantity  of  fruits  which 
he  bore  in  his  hands.  Plenty  walked  by  his 
side  with  a  healthy  fresh  countenance, 
pouring  out  from  a  horn  all  the  various  pro 
ducts  of  the  year.  Pomona  followed  with  a 
glass  of  cider  in  her  hand,  with  Bacchus  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers  accompanied  by 
a  whole  troop  of  satyrs  fauns  and  svlvans. 
September,  who  came  next,  seemed  in  his 
looks  to  promise  a  new  Spring,  and 
the  livery  of  those  months.  The  succeed 
month  was  all  soiled  with  the  hike 
grapes  as  he  had  just  come  from  the  wir 
press.    November,  though  he  was  in  this 
division,  yet,  by  the  many  stops  he  made, 
seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  Vv  inter  which 
followed  close  at  his  heels.  He  advanced  in 
the  shape  of  an  old  man  in  the  extremity 
of  age;  the  hair  he  had  was  so  very  white, 
it  seemed  a  real  snow;  his  eyes  were  red 
and  piercing,  and  his  beard  hung  with  great 
quantity  of  icicles;  he  was  wrapt  up  in  furs, 
but  yet  so  pinched' with  excess  of  cold,  that 
his  limbs  were  all  contracted,  and  his  body 
bent  to  the  ground,  so  that  he  could  not 
have  supported  himself  had  it  not  been  for 
Comus,  the  god  of  revels  and  Nircsv.ty, 
the  mother  of  Fate,  who  sustained  him  on 
each  side.  The  shape  and  mantle  of  Comus 
was  one  of  the  things  that  most  surprised 
me:  as  he  advanced  towards  me,  his  coun- 
tenance seemed  the  most  desirable  I  had 
ever  seen.    On  the  fore  part  of  his  mantle 
was  pictured  joy,  delight,  and  satisfaction, 
with  a  thousand  emblems  of  merriment, 
and  jests  with  faces  looking  two  ways  at 
once;  but  as  'he  passed  from  me  f  was 
amazed  at  a  shape  so  little  correspondent 
to  his  face:  his  head  was  bald,  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  limbs  appeared  old  and  deformed. 
On  the  hinder  part  of  his  mantle  was  re- 
presented Murder*  with  dishevelled  hair 
ind  a  dagger  all  bloody,  Anger  in  a  robe  of 
scarlet,  and  Suspicion  squinting  with  both 
eyes;  but  alxne  all,  the  most  conspicuous 
was  the  battle  of  Lapithx  and  the  Centaurs. 

detested  so  hideous  a  shape,  and  turned 
my  eyes  upon  Saturn,  who  was  stealing 
away 'behind  him,  with  a  scythe  in  one 
land  and  an  hour-glass  in  the  other,  unob- 
served. Behind  Necessity  was  Vesta,  the 
goddess  of  fire,  with  a  lamp  that  was  per- 
petually supplied  with  oil,  and  whose  flame 
was  eternal.  She  cheered  the  rugged  brow 
of  Necessity,  and  warmed  her  so  far  as  al- 
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most  to  make  her  assume  the  features  and 
likeness  of  Choice.  December,  January, 
and  February,  passed  on  after  the  rest,  all 
in  furs:  there  was  little  distinction  to  be 
made  amongst  them;  and  they  were  only 
more  or  less  displeasing  as  they  discovered 
more  or  less  haste  towards  the  grateful  re- 
turn of  Spring.  Z. 
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O  curard  hunger  of  pernicious  gnM  1 

What  bauds  of  faith rnn  impious  lucre  hold! 

0r§tfct> 

A  vk.rt  agreeable  friend  of  mine  the 
other  day,  carrying  me  in  his  coach  into  the 
country  to  dinner,  fell  into  a  discourse  con- 
cerning the  '  care  of  parents  due  to  their 
children,'  and  the  '  pictv  of  children  to- 
wards their  parents.  He  was  reflecting 
upon  the  succession  of  particular  virtues 
and  qualities  there  might  be  preserved  from 
one  generation  to  another,  if  these  regards 
were  reciprocally  held  in  veneration:  but 
as  he  never  fails  to  mix  an  air  of  mirth  and 
good-humour  with  his  good  sense  and  rea- 
soning, he  entered  into  the  following  rela- 
tion. 

*  I  will  not  be  confident  in  what  century, 
or  under  what  reign  it  happened,  that  this 
want  of  mutual  confidence  and  right  under- 
standing between  father  and  son  was  fatal 
to  the  family  of  the  Valentines  in  Germany. 
Basilius  Valentinus  was  a  person  who  had 
arrived  at  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  her- 
metic art,  and  initiated  his  son  Alcxandri- 
nus  in  the  same  mysteries:  but,  as  you 
know  thev  arc  not  to  "be  attained  but  by  the 
painful,  the  pious,  the  chaste,  and  pure  of 
heart,  Basilius  did  not  open  to  him,  because 
of  his  youth,  and  the  deviations  too  natural 
to  it,  the  greatest  secrets  of  which  he  was 
master,  as  well  knowing  that  the  operation 
would  fail  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  liable  to 
errors  in  life  as  Alexandrinus.  But  be- 
lieving, from  a  certain  indisposition  of  mind 
as  well  as  body,  his  dissolution  was  draw- 
ing nigh,  he  called  Alexandrinus  to  him, 
and  as  he  lay  on  a  couch,  over  against 
which  his  son  was  seated,  and  prepared  by 
sending  out  servants  one  after  another,  and 
admonition  to  examine  that  no  one  over- 
heard them,  he  revealed  the  most  import- 
ant of  his  secrets  with  the  solemnity  and 
language  of  an  adept.  "  My  son,"  said  he, 
**  many  have  been  the  watchings,  long  the 
lucubrations,  constant  the  labours  of  thy 
father,  not  only  to  gain  a  great  and  plentiful 
estate  to  his  posterity,  but  also  to  take  care 
that  he  should  have  no  posterity.  Be  not 
amazed  my  child:  I  do  not  mean  that  thou 
shalt  be  taken  from  me,  but  that  I  will 
never  leave  thee,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  said  to  have  posterity.  Behold,  my 
dearest  Alexandrinus,  the  effect  of  what 
was  propagated  in  nine  months.  \Vc  are 
not  to  contradict  nature,  but  to  follow  and 


to  help  her;  just  as  long  as  an  infant  is  in 
the  womb  of  its  parent,  so  long  arc  these 
medicines  of  revivification  in  preparing. 
Observe  this  small  phial  and  this  little  gal- 
lipot— in  this  an  ungent,  in  the  other  a 
liquor.  In  these,  my  child, are  collected  such 
powers,  as  shall  revive  the  springs  of  lite 
when  they  are  yet  but  just  ceased,  and  give 
new  strength,  new  spirits,  and,  in  a  word, 
wholly  restore  all  the  organs  and  senses  of 
the  human  body  to  as  great  a  duration  as  it 
had  before  enjoyed  from  its  birth  to  the  day 
of  the  application  of  these  my  medicines. 
But,  my  beloved  son,  care  must  be  taken  to 
apply  them  within  ten  hours  after  the 
breath  is  out  of  the  body,  while  yet  the 
clay  is  warm  with  its  late  life,  and  yet  ca- 
pable of  resuscitation.  I  find  my  frame 
grown  crazy  with  perpetual  toil  and  medi- 
tation; and  I  conjure  vou,  as  soon  as  I  am 
dead,  anoint  me  with  this  ungent;  and 
when  you  sec  me  begin  to  move,  pour  into 
my  lips  this  inestimable  liquor,  else  the 
force  of  the  ointment  will  be  ineffectual. 
By  this  means  you  will  give  me  life  as  I 
gave  you,  and  we  will  from  that  hour  mu- 
tually lay  aside  the  authority  of  having  be- 
stowed life  on  each  other,  live  as  brethren, 
and  prepare  new  medicines  against  such 
another  period  of  time  as  will  demand  an- 
other application  of  the  same  restoratives." 
In  a  few  days,  after  these  wonderful  ingre- 
dients were  delivered  to  Alexandrinus,  Ba- 
silius departed  this  life.  But  such  was  the 
pious  sorrow  of  the  son  at  the  loss  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  father,  and  the  first  transports  of 
grief  had  so  wholly  disabled  him  from  all 
manner  of  business,  that  he  never  thought 
of  the  medicines  till  the  time  to  which  his 
father  had  limited  their  efficacy  was  ex- 
pired. To  tell  the  truth,  Alexandrinus 
was  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  consi- 
dered his  father  had  lived  out  his  natural 
time;  his  life  was  long  and  uniform,  suita- 
ble to  the  regularity  of  it;  but  that  he  him- 
self, poor  sinner,  wanted  a  new  life  to  re- 
pent of  a  very  bad  one  hitherto;  and,  in 
the  examination  of  his  heart,  resolved  to 
go  on  as  he  did  with  this  natural  being  of 
his,  but  repent  very  faithfully,  and  spend 
very  piously  the  life  to  which  he  should  be 
restored  by  application  of  these  rarities, 
when  time  should  come  to  his  own  person. 

« It  has  been  observed,  that  Providence 
frequently  punishes  the  self-love  of  men, 
who  would  do  immoderately  for  their  own 
offspring,  with  children  very  much  below 
their  characters  and  qualifications;  inso- 
much that  they  only  transmit  their  names 
to  be  borne  by  those*  who  give  daily  proofs 
of  the  vanity  of  the  labour  and  ambition  of 
their  progenitors. 

'  It  happened  thus  in  the  family  of  Basi- 
lius; for  Alexandrinus  began  to  enjoy  his 
ample  fortune  in  all  the  extremities  of 
household  expense,  furniture,  and  insolent 
equipage;  and  this  he  pursued  till  the  day 
of  his  own  departure  began,  as  he  grew 
sensible,  to  approach.    As  Basilius  was 
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punished  with  a  son  very  unlike  him, 

Alexandrinus  was  visited  by  one  of  his 
own  disposition.  It  is  natural  that  ill  men 
should  be  suspicious;  and  Alexandrinus, 
besides  that  jealousy,  had  proofs  of  the 
vicious  disposition  of  his  son  Renatus,  for 
that  was  his  name. 

'  Alexandrinus,  as  I  have  observed,  hav- 
ing very  good  reason  for  thinking  it  unsafe 
to  trust  the  real  secret  of  his  phial  and  gal- 
lipot to  any  man  living,  projected  to  make 
sure  work,  and  hope  for  his  success  de- 
pending from  the  avarice,  not  the  bounty  of 
his  benefactor. 

« With  this  thought  he  called  Renatus  to 
his  bed-side,  and  bespoke  him  in  the  most 
pathetic  gesture  and  accent.    **  As  much, 
my  son,  as  you  hav  e  been  addicted  to  vanity 
and  pleasure,  as  I  also  have  been  before 
you,*  you  nor  I  could  escape  the  fame  or 
the  good  effects  of  the  profound  knowledge 
of  our  progenitor,  the  renowned  Basilius. 
His  symbol  is  very  well  known  in  the  phi- 
losophic world;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
venerable  air  of  his  countenance,  when  he 
let  me  into  the  profound  mysteries  of  the 
smaragdine  tables  of  Hermes.  **  It  is  true," 
said  he,  14  and  far  removed  from  all  colour 
of  deceit;  that  which  is  inferior  is  like  that 
which  is  superior,  by  which  are  acquired 
and  perfected  all  the' miracles  of  a  certain 
work.    The  father  is  the  sun,  the  mother 
the  moon,  the  wind  is  the  womb,  the  earth 
is  the  nurse  of  it,  and  mother  of  all  perfec- 
tion.   All  this  must  be  received  with  mo- 
desty and  wisdom. "  The  chymical  people 
carry,  in  all  their  jargon,  a  whimsical  sort 
of  piety  which  is  ordinary  with  great  lovers 
of  money,  and  is  no  more  but  deceiving 
themselves,  that  their  regularity  and  strict- 
ness of  manners,  for  the  ends  of  this  world, 
has  some  affinity  to  the  innocence  of  heart 
which  must  recommend  them  to  the  next. 
Renatus  wondered  to  hear  his  father  talk 
so  like  an  adept,  and  with  such  a  mixture 
of  pietv ;  while  Alexandrinus,  observing  his 
attention  fixed,  proceeded.    "This  phial, 
child,  and  this  little  earthen  pot,  will  add 
to  thy  estate  so  much  as  to  make  thee  the 
richest  man  in  the  German  empire.    I  am 
going  to  my  long  home,  but  shall  not  return 
to  common  dust"  Then  he  resumed  a 
countenance  of  alacrity,  and  told  him,  that 
if  within  an  hour  after  his  death  he  anointed 
his  whole  body,  and  poured  down  his  throat 
that  liquor  which  he  had  from  old  Basilius, 
the  corpse  would  be  converted  into  pure 
gold.    I  will  not  pretend  to  express  to  you 
the  unfeigned  tenderness  that  passed  be- 
tween these  two  extraordinary  persons; 
but  if  the  father  recommended  the  care  of 
his  remains  with  vehemence  and  affection, 
the  son  was  not  behind  hand  in  professing 
that  he  would  not  cut  the  least  bit  off  him, 
but  upon  the  utmost  extremity,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

♦  The  word  ■  neither' 


-  ...ns  omitted  here,  though  it 
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tion in  ero.  of  171S. 


1  Well,  Alexandrinus  died,  and  the  heir 
of  his  body  (as  our  term  is)  could  not  for- 
bear, in  the  wantonness  of  his  heart,  to 
measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  be- 
loved father,  and  cast  up  the  ensuing  value 
of  him  before  he  proceeded  to  the  operation. 
Wfhen  he  knew  the  immense  reward  of  his 
pains,  he  began  the  work:  but,  lo!  when  he 
had  anointed  the  corpse  all  over,  and  be- 
gan to  apply  the  liquor,  the  body  stirred, 
and  Renatus,  in  a  fright,  broke  the  phial.' 

T. 
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Quantum  a  reram  turpitudine  abea,  UnUun  te  n  rer- 
borum  libcrtatc  wjunfas.  TutL 

We  ahould  be  as  careful  of  our  word*,  as  oar  action* 
and  aa  far  from  speakinf ,  as  from  doint;  ill 

It  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  in- 
clined to  defamation.  They  who  are  harm- 
less and  innocent  can  have  no  gratification 
that  way;  but  it  ever  arises  from  a  neglect 
of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man's  self,  and  an 
impatience  in  seeing  it  in  another.  Else 
why  should  virtue  provoke?  Why  should 
beauty  displease  in  such  a  degree,  that  a 
man  given  to  scandal  never  lets  the  men- 
tion of  either  pass  by  him,  without  offering 
something  to  the  diminution  of  it?   A  ladv 
the  other  day  at  a  visit,  being  attacked 
somewhat  rudely  by  one  whose  own  cha- 
racter has  been  very  rudely  treated,  an- 
swered a  great  deal  of  heat  and  intemper- 
ance very  calmly,  **  Good  madam,  spare 
me,  who  am  none  of  your  match;  I  speak 
ill  of  nobody,  and  it  is  a  new  thing  to  me  to 
be  spoken  fll  of."  Little  minds  think  fame 
consists  in  the  number  of  votes  they  have 
on  their  side  among  the  multitude,  whereas 
it  is  really  the  inseparable  follower  of  good 
and  wortny  actions.   Fame  is  as  natural  a 
follower  of  merit,  as  a  shadow  is  of  a  body. 
It  is  true,  when  crowds  press  upon  you, 
this  shadow  cannot  be  seen;  but  when  they 
separate  from  around  you,  it  will  again  ap- 
pear. The  lazy,  the  idle,  and  the  froward, 
are  the  persons  who  are  most  pleased  with 
the  little  tales  which  pass  about  the  town 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Were  it  not  for  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
ill,  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  are 
too  lazy  to  go  out  of  their  own  houses,  and 
too  ill-natured  to  open  their  lips  in  conver- 
sation.   It  was  not  a  little  diverting  the 
other  day  to  observe  a  lady  reading  a  post- 
letter,  and  at  these  words,  1  After  all  her 
airs,  he  has  heard  some  story  or  other,  and 
the  match  is  broken  off,'  gives  orders  in  the 
midst  of  her  reading,  '  Put  to  the  horses.* 
That  a  young  woman  of  merit  had  missed 
an  advantageous  settlement  was  news  not 
to  be  delayed,  lest  somebody  else  should 
have  given  her  malicious  acquaintance  that 
satisfaction  before  her.   The  unwillingness 
to  receive  good  tidings  is  a  quality  as  in- 
separable from  a  scandal-bearer,  a*  the 
readiness  to  divulge  bad.    But,  alas!  how 
wretchedly  low  and  contemptible  is  that 
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state  of  mind,  that  cannot  be  pleased  but 
by  what  is  the  subject  of  lamentation.  This 
temper  has  ever  been,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, odious  to  gallant  spirits.  The  Persian 
sold  it- r,  who  was  heard  reviling  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  well  admonished  by  his  of- 
ficer, 'Sir,  you  are  paid  to  fight  against 
Alexander,  and  not  to  rail  at  him. ' 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  pleadings,  defend- 
ing his  client  from  general  scandal,  says 
very  handsomely,  and  with  much  reason, 
*  There  are  many  who  have  particular  en- 
gagements to  the  prosecutor;  there  are 
many  who  are  known  to  have  ill-will  to  him 
for  whom  I  appear;  there  are  many  who  are 
naturally  addicted  to  defamation,  and  en- 
vious of  any  good  to  any  man,  who  may 
have  contributed  to  spread  reports  of  this 
kind;  for  nothing  is  so  swift  as  scandal,  no- 
thing is  more  easily  set  abroad,  nothing  re- 
ceived with  more  welcome,  nothing  diffuses 
itself  so  universally.    I  shall  not  desire, 
that  if  any  report  to  our  disadvantage  has 
any  ground  for  it,  you  would  overlook  or 
extenuate  it:  but  if  there  be  any  thing  ad- 
vanced, without  a  person  who  can  say 
whence  he  had  it,  or  which  is  attested  by 
one  who  forgot  who  told  him  it,  or  who  had 
it  from  one  of  so  little  consideration  that  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  notice,  all  such 
testimonies  as  these,  I  know,  you  will  think 
too  slight  to  have  any  credit  against  the  in- 
nocence and  honour  of  vour  fell  low  citizens. 
When  an  ill  report  is  traced,  it  very  often 
vanishes  among  such  as  the  orator  has  here 
recited.    And  how  despicable  a  creature 
must  that  be,  who  is  in  pain  for  what  passes 
anwng^  so  frivolous  a  people!  There  is  a 
town  in  Warwickshire,  of  good  note,  and 
formerly  pretty  famous  for  much  animosity 
and  disscntion,  the  chief  families  of  which 
have  now  turned  all  their  whispers,  back- 
biting*, envies,  and  private  malices,  into 
mirth  and  entertainment,  by  means  of  a 
v  ish  old  gentlewoman,  known  by  the  title 
of  the  lady  Bluemantle.  This  heroine  had, 
for  many  years  together  outdone  the  whole 
sisterhood  of  gossips  in  invention,  quick 
utterance,  and  unprovoked  malice.  This 
good  body  is  of  a  lasting  constitution,  though 
extremely  decayed  in  her  eyes,  and  de- 
crcpid  in  her  feet.  The  two  circumstances 
of  being  always  at  home,  from  her  lame- 
ness, and  very  attentive  from  her  blind- 
ness, make  her  lodgings  the  receptacle 
of  all  that  passes  in  town,  good  or  bad; 
but  for  the  latter  she  seems  to  have  the 
better  memory.  There  is  another  thing  to 
be  noted  of  her,  which  is,  that,  as  it  is 
usual  with  old  people,  she  has  a  livelier 
memory  of  things  which  passed  when  she 
was  very  young  than  of  late  years.  Add  to 
all  this,  'that  she  does  not  only  not  love  any 
body,  but  she  hates  every  body.  The  statue 
in  Rome*  does  not  serve  to  vent  malice  half 


*  A  ftatti*  of  Pawjuin  in  that  city,  on  which  rarcas- 
tic  remark*  were  patted,  and  thence  called  Pasquinade*. 
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so  well  as  thrs  old  lady  does  to  disperse  it, 
She  does  not  know  the  author  of  any  thing 
that  is  told  her,  but  can  readily  repeat  the 
matter  itself;  therefore,  though  she  exposes 
all  the  whole  town,  she  offends  no  one  Dody 
in  it.  She  is  so  exquisitely  restless  and 
eevish,  that  she  quarrels  with  all  about 
er,  and  sometimes  in  a  freak  will  instantly 
change  her  habitation.  To  indulge  this 
humour,  she  is  led  about  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  same  house  she  is  in;  and  the 
persons  to  whom  she  is  to  remove  being  in 
the  plot,  are  ready  to  receive  her  at  her 
own  chamber  again.  At  stated  times  the  ' 
gentlewoman  at  whose  house  she  supposes 
she  is  at  the  time,  is  sent  for  to  quarrel  with, 
according  to  her  common  custom.  When 
they  have  a  mind  to  drive  the  jest,  she  is 
immediately  urged  to  that  degree,  that  she 
will  board  in  a  family  with  which  she  has 
never  yet  been;  and  away  she  will  go  this 
instant,  and  tell  them  all  that  the  rest  have 
been  saying  of  them.  By  this  means  she  has 
been  an  inhabitant  of  every  house  in  the 
place,  without  stirring  from  the  same  habi- 
tation :  and  the  many  stories  which  every 
body  furnishes  her  with,  to  favour  the  de- 
ceit, make  her  the  general  intelligencer  of 
the  town  of  all  that  can  be  said  by  one  wo- 
man against  another.  Thus  groundless 
stories  die  awav,  and  sometimes  truths  arc 
smothered  under  the  general  word,  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  discountenance  a 
thing,  1  Oh!  that  is  in  my  lady  Blucmantle's 
Memoirs.' 

Whoever  receives  impressions  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  others,  without  examination,  is 
to  be  had  in  no  other  credit  for  Intelligence 
than  this  good  lady  Bluemantle,  who  is  sub- 
jected to  have  her  ears  imposed  upon  for 
want  of  other  helps  to  better  information. 
Add  to  this,  that  other  scandal-bearers 
suspend  the  use  of  these  faculties  which, 
she  has  lost,  rather  than  apply  then  to  do 
justice  to  their  neighbours:  and  I  think,  for 
the  service  of  my  fair  readers,  to  acouaint 
them,  that  there  is  a  voluntary  lady  Blue- 
mantle at  every  visit  in  town.  T. 
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liar  An  Ptrt  vr  117. 
The  devil  take  Uic  hindmost !  English  Pmtrbt, 

It  is  an  impertinent  and  unreasonable 
fault  in  conversation,  for  one  man  to  take 
up  all  the  discourse.  It  may  possibly  be 
objected  to  me  myself,  that  I  am  guilty  in 
this  kind,  in  entertaining  the  town  every 
day,  and  not  giving  so  many  able  persons, 
who  have  it  more  in  their  power,  and  as 
much  in  their  inclination,  an  opportunity  to 
oblige  mankind  with  their  thoughts.  '"Be- 
sides,* said  one  whom  I  overheard  the  other 
day, '  why  must  this  paper  turn  altogether 
upon  topics  of  learning  and  morality  ?  Why 
should  it  pretend  only  to  wit,  humour, 
or  the  like — things  which  arc  useful  only 
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to  men  of  literature,  and  superior  educa- 
tion? I  would  have  it  consist  also  of  all 
things  which  may  be  necessary  or  useful  to 
any  part  of  society;  and  the  mechanic  arts 
should  have  their  place  as  well  as  the  libe- 
ral. The  ways  of  gain,  husbandry,  and 
thrift,  will  serve  a  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple than  discourses  upon  what  was  well 
said  or  done  by  such  a  philosopher,  hero, 
general,  or  poet- ' — I  no  sooner  heard  this 
critic  talk  of  my  works,  but  I  minuted  what 
he  had  said ;  arid  from  that  instant  resolved 
to  enlarge  the  plan  of  my  speculations,  by 
giving  notice  to  all  persons  of  all  orders, 
and  each  sex,  that  if  they  are  pleased  to 
send  me  discourses,  with  their  names  and 
places  of  abode  to  them,  so  that  I  can  be 
satisfied  the  writings  arc  authentic,  such 
their  labours  shall  be  faithfully  inserted  in 
this  paper.  It  will  be  of  much  more  conse- 
quence to  a  youth,  in  his  apprenticeship, 
to  know  by  what  rules  and  arts  such-a-one 
became  sheriff  of  the  citv  of  London,  than  to 
see  the  sign  of  one  of  his  own  quality  with 
a  lion*s  heart  in  each  hand.  The  world, 
indeed,  is  enchanted  with  romantic  and 
improbable  achievements,  when  the  plain 
path  to  respective  greatness  and  success, 
in  the  wav  of  life  a  man  is  in,  is  wholly 
overlooked.  Is  it  possible  that  a  young  man 
at  present  could  pass  his  time  better  than 
in  reading  the  history  of  stocks,  and  know- 
ing by  what  secret  springs  they  have  had 
such  sudden  ascents  and  falls  in  the  same 
day !  Could  he  be  better  conducted  in  his 
way  to  wealth,  which  is  the  great  article 
of  'life,  than  in  a  treaties  dated  from 
'Change-alley  by  an  able  proficient  there? 
Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  useful, 
than  to  ne  well  instructed  in  his  hopes  and 
fears;  to  be  diffident  when  others  exult; 
and  with  a  secret  joy  buy  when  others 
think  it  their  interest  to  sell.  I  invite  all 
persons  who  have  any  thing  to  say  for  the 
profitable  information  of  the  public,  to  take 
their  ttirns  in  my  paper:  they  are  welcome 
from  the  late  noble  inventor  of  the  longi- 
tude, to  the  humble  author  of  straps  for  ra- 
zors. If  to  carry  ships  in  safety,  to  give 
help  to  a  people  tossed  in  a  troubled  sea, 
without  knowing  to  what  shores  they  bear, 
what  rocks  to  avoid,  or  what  coast  to  pray 
for  in  their  extremity,  be  a  worthy  labour, 
and  an  invention  that  deserves  a  statue;  at 
the  same  time,  he  who  has  found  a  means 
to  let  the  instrument  whidi  is  to  make  your 
visage  less  horrible,  and  your  person  more 
snug,  easy  in  the  operation,  is  worthy  <  t 
some  kind  of  good  reception.  If  things  of 
high  moment  meet  with  renown,  those  of 
little  consideration,  since  of  any  considera- 
tion, are  not  to  be  despised.  In  order  that 
no  merit  may  lie  hid,  and  no  art  unim- 
proved, I  repeat  it,  that  I  call  artificers,  as 
well  as  philosophers,  to  my  assistance  in  the 
public  serviee.  It  would  be  of  great  use  if 
we  had  an  exact  history  of  the  successes 
of  every  great  shop  within  the  city  walls, 
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what  tracts  of  land  have  been  purchased 
by  a  constant  attendance  within  a  walk  of 
thirty  foot.  If  it  could  also  be  noted  in  the 
equipage  of  those  who  are  ascended  from 
the  successful  trade  of  their  ancestors  into 
figure  and  equipage,  such  accounts  would 
quicken  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  such  ac- 
quisitions, and  discountenance  luxury  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them. 

To  diversify  these  kinds  of  information, 
the  industry  of  the  female  world  is  not  to  be 
unobserveo.  She  to  whose  household  vir- 
tues it  is  owing,  that  men  do  honour  to  her 
husband,  should  be  recorded  with  venera- 
tion; she  who  has  wasted  his  labours,  with 
infamv.  When  we  are  come  into  domestic 
life  in  this  manner,  to  awaken  caution  and 
attendance  to  the  main  point,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  give  now  and  then  a  touch  of  tra- 
gedy, and  describe  that  most  dreadful  of 
all  human  conditions,  the  case  of  bank- 
ruptcy: how  plenty,  credit,  cheerfulness, 
full  hopes,  ana  easy  possessions,  are  in  an 
instant  turned  into  penury,  feint  aspects 
diffidence,  sorrow,  and  misery;  how  the 
roan,  who  with  an  open  hand  the  day  be- 
fore could  administer  to  the  extremities  of 
others  is  shunned  to-day  by  the  friend  of 
his  bosom.  It  would  be  useful  to  show  how 
just  this  is  on  the  negligent,  how  lament- 
able on  the  industrious.  A  paper  written 
by  a  merchant  might  give  this  island  a  true 
sense  of  the  worth  and  importance  of  his 
character,  it  might  be  visible  from  what  he 
could  say,  that  no  soldier  entering  a  breach 
adventures  more  for  honour,  than  the  trader 
does  for  wealth  to  his  country.  In  both 
cases,  the  adventurers  have  their  own  ad- 
vantage; but  I  know  no  cases  wherein  every 
body  else  is  a  sharer  in  the  success. 

It  is  objected  by  readers  of  history,  that 
the  battles  in  those  narrations  are  scarce 
ever  to  be  understood.  This  misfortune  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  historians 
in  the  methods  of  drawing  up,  changing 
the  forms  of  a  battalia,  and  the  enenv 
treating  from,  as  well  as  approaching  to, 
the  charge.  But  in  the  discourses  from  the 
correspondents,  whom  I  now  invite,  the 
danger  will  be  of  another  kind;  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  caution  them  only  against  usisg 
terms  of  art,  and  describing  things  that  are 
familiar  to  them  in  words  unknown  to  the 
reader.  I  promise  myself  a  great  harvest 
of  new  circumstances,  persons,  and  things, 
from  this  proposal;  and  a  world,  which 
many  think  they  are  well  acquainted  with, 
discovered  as  wholly  new.  This  sort  of  in- 
telligence will  give  a  lively  image  of  the 
chain  and  mutual  dependance  of  human 
society,  take  off  impertinent  prejudices, 
enlarge  the  minds  of  I  hose  \ 

confined  to  their  own  circumstanct  s;  and, 
in  short,  if  the  knowing  in  several  arts, 
professions,  and  trades,  will  exert  them- 
selves, it  cannot  but  produce  a  new  field  of 
diversion  and  instruction,  more  agreeable 
than  has  yet  appeared.  I 
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H«r.  Od.  ii.  Lib.  X  19. 
From  c brats  of  words  the  crowd  ibe  brings 
To  real  estimate  of  thing*.— OwrA. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Since  I  gave  an  ac- 
count of  an  agreeable  set  of  company  which 
were  gone  down  into  the  country,  I  have 
received  advices  from  thence,  that  the  in- 
stitution of  an  infirmary  for  those  who 
should  be  out  of  humour  has  had  very  good 
effects.  My  letters  mention  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  two  or  three  persons,  who 
had  the  good  sense  to  retire  of  their  own 
accord,  and  notified  that  they  were  with- 
drawn, with  the  reasons  of  it  to  the  com- 
pany in  their  respective  memorials.' 

«  The  humble  Memorial  of  Mm.  Mary 
Dainty,  Sfiimter, 
"Showeth, 

"  That  conscious  of  her  own  want  of 
merit,  accompanied  with  a  vanity  of  being 
admired,  she  had  gone  into  exile  of  her 
own  accord. 

"  She  is  sensible,  that  a  vain  person  is  the 
most  insufferable  creature  living  in  a  well- 
bred  assembly. 

'•That  she  desired,  before  she  appeared 
in  public  again,  she  might  have  assurances, 
that  though  she  might  be  thought  hand- 
some, there  might  not  more  address  of  com- 
pliment be  paid  to  her  than  to  the  rest  of 
the  company. 

••That  she  conceived  it  a  kind  of  superi- 
ority, that  one  person  should  take  upon  him 
to  commend  another. 

*•  Lastly,  that  she  went  into  the  infirmary, 
to  avoid  a  particular  person,  who  took  upon 
him  to  profess  an  admiration  of  her. 

••  She  therefore  prayed,  that  to  applaud 
out  of  due  place  might  be  declared  an  of- 
fence, and  punished  in  the  same  manner 
with  detraction,  in  that  the  latter  did  but 
report  persons  defective,  and  the  former 


••AH  which  is  submitted,  &c" 

•  There  appeared  a  delicacy  and  sincerity 
in  this  memorial  very  uncommon;  but  my 
friend  informs  roe,  that  the  allegations  of  it 
were  groundless,  insomuch  that  this  decla- 
ration of  an  aversion  to  being  praised  was 
understood  to  be  no  other  than  a  secret  trap 
to  purchase  it,  for  which  reason  it  lies  still 
on  the  table  unanswered.' 

««  The  humble  Memorial  of  the  Lady  Lydia 
IMler, 

••Showeth, 

"That  the  lady  Lydia  is  a  woman  of 
quality;  married  to  a  private  gentleman. 

•'  That  she  finds  herself  neither  well  nor 
ill. 

•'  That  her  husband  is  a  clown. 
••That  the  lady  Lydia  cannot  see  com- 
pany. 

••That  she  desires  the  infirmary  may 
be  her  apartment  during  her  stay  in  the 
country. 
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••That 
with  their  equals. 

••  That  Mr.  Loller  might  stay  with  them 
if  he  thought  fit" 

•  It  was  immediately  resolved,  that  lady  1 
Lydia  was  still  at  London.' 

••  The  humble  Memorial  of  Thomas  Sud- 
den, Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

"  Showeth, 

"  That  Mr.  Sudden  is  conscious  that  he 
is  too  much  given  to  argumentation. 

'•That  he  talks  loud. 

"  That  he  is  apt  to  think  all  things  matter 
of  debate. 

"  That  he  stayed  behind  in  Westminster- 
hall,  when  the  late  shake  of  the  roof  hap- 
pened, only  because  a  counsel  of  the  other 
side  asserted  it  was  coming  down. 

"  That  he  cannot  for  his  life  consent  to 
any  thing. 

"  That  he  stays  in  the  infirmary  to  forget 
himself. 

•'  That  as  soon  as  he  has  forgot  himself, 
he  will  wait  on  the  company." 

•  His  indisposition  was  allowed  tn  be  suffi- 
cient to  require  a  cessation  from  company.' 

"  The  Memorial  of  Frank  Jolly, 

"  Showeth, 
^  "That  he  hath  put  himself  into  the  in- 
firmary, in  regard  he  is  sensible  of  a  certain 
rustic  mirth,  which  renders  him  unfit  for 
polite  conversation. 

'•  That  he  intends  to  prepare  himself,  by 
abstinence  and  thin  diet,  to  be  one  of  the 
company. 

"  That  at  present  he  comes  into  a  room 
as  if  he  were  an  express  from  abroad. 

"  That  he  has  chosen  an  apartment  with 
a  matted  antechamber,  to  practise  motion 
without  being  heard. 

"  That  he  oows,  talks,  drinks,  eats,  and 
helps  himself  before  a  glass,  to  learn  to  act 
with  moderation. 

"  That  by  reason  of  his  luxuriant  health 
he  is  oppressive  to  persons  of  composed 
behaviour. 

"That  he  is  endeavouring  to  forget  the 
word  'pshaw,  pshaw.' 

"  That  he  is  also  weaning  himself  from  x 
his  cane. 

"  That  when  he  has  learnt  to  live  without 
his  said  cane,  he  will  wait  on  the  company, 
&c" 

"  The  Memorial  of  John  Rhubarb,  Esq. 

"Showeth, 

"  That  your  petitioner  has  retired  to  the 
infirmary  ,  but  that  he  is  in  perfect  good 
health,  except  that  he  has  by  long  use,  and 
for  want  of  discourse,  contracted  an  habit 
of  complaint  that  he  is  sick. 

"  That  he  wants  for  nothing  under  the 
sun,  but  what  to  say,  and  therefore  has 
fallen  into  this  unhappy  malady  of  com- 
plaining that  he  is  sick. 

•*  That  this  custom  of  his  makes  him,  by 
his  own  confession,  fit  only  for  the  infirmary, 
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and  therefore  he  hai  not  waited  for  being 

sentenced  to  it.  '  • 

•*«  That  he  is  conscious  there  is  nothing 
more  improper  than  such  a  complaint  in 
good  company,  in  that  they  must  pity, 
whether  they  think  the  lamenter  ill  or  not; 
and  that  the  complainant  must  make  a  silly 
figure,  whether  he  is  pitied  or  not 

u  Your  petitioner  humbly  prays  that  he 
may  have  people  to  know  how  he  does,  and 
he  will  make  his  appearance. " 

'  The  valetudinarian  was  likewise  easily 
excused:  and  the  society,  being  resolved 
not  only  to  make  it  their  business  to  pass 
their  time  agreeably  for  the  present  season, 
but  also  to  commence  such  habits  in  them- 
selves as  may  be  of  use  in  their  future  con- 
duct in  general,  are  very  ready  to  give  into 
:i  fancied  or  real  incapacity  to  join  with 
their  measures,  in  order  to  have  no  hu- 
mourist, proud  man,  impertinent  or  suffi- 
cient fellow,  break  in  upon  their  happiness. 
Great  evils  seldom  happen  to  disturb  com- 
pany; but  indulgence  in  particularities  of 
humour  is  the  seed  of  making  half  our  time 
hang  In  suspense,  or  waste  away  under  real 
discomposures. 

« Among  other  things,  it  is  carefully  pro- 
vided that  there  may  not  be  disagreeable 
familiarities.  No  one  is  to  appear  in  the 
public  rooms  undressed,  or  enter  abruptly 
{uto  each  other's  apartment  without  inti- 
mation. Every  one  has  hitherto  been  so 
careful  in  his  behaviour,  that  there  has  but 
one  offender,  in  ten  days*  time,  been  sent 
iuto  the  infirmary,  and  that  was  for  throw- 
ing away  his  cards  at  whist. 

•  He  lias  offered  his  submission  in  the 
following  terms: 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  Jeoffry  Hotn/iur, 
E*q. 

**  Showeth, 
**  Though  the  petitioner  swore,  stamped, 
and  threw  down  his  cards,  he  has  all  ima- 
ginable respect  for  the  ladies,  and  the  whole 
company. 

u  That  he  humbly  desires  it  may  be  ecu 
sidered,  in  the  case  of  gaming,  there  are 
manv  motives  which  provoke  the  disorder. 

That  the  desire  of  gain,  and  the  desire 
i if  victory,  are  both  thwarted  in  losing. 

"That  all  conversations  in  the  world 
have  indulged  human  infirmity  in  this  case 

41  Your  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly 
prays,  that  he  may  be  restored  to  the  com- 
pany: and  he  hopes  to  bear  ill-fortune  with 
a  good  grace  for  the  future,  and  to  demean 
himself  so  as  to  be  no  more  than  cheerful 
when  he  wins,  than  grave  when  he  loses." 

T. 
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Quern  pcregrinim,  vicinia  rnuca  rr<-l*mat. 

Ihr.  Ep.  xvi i.  Lib.  I.  G2 

 The  crowd  rrpliet. 

Oo  mck  ft  rtfftnfw  to  believe  Uty  lie*,— Crtetk. 

'Sir,— As  you  arc  a  Spectator-general, 


you  may  with  authority  censure  whatever 
ooks  ill,  and  is  offensive  to  the  sight;  the 
worst  nuisance  of  which  kind,  methmks,  is 
the  scandalous  appearance  of  poor  in  all 
parts  of  this  wealthy  city.  Such  miserable 
objects  affect  the  compassionate  beholder 
with  dismal  ideas,  discompose  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  mind,  and  deprive  him  of  the 
Measure  he  might  otherwise  take  in  sur- 
veying the  grandeur  of  our  metropolis. 
\Vho  can  without  remorse  see  a  disabled 
sailor,  the  purveyor  of  our 
of  necessaries?  Who  can  behold  the  honest 
soldier  that  bravely  withstood  the  enerm  , 
prostrate  and  in  want  among  friends?  it 
were  endless  to  mention  all  the  variety  of 
wretchedness,  and  the  numberless  poor  that 
not  only  singly,  but  in  companies,  implore 
your  charity.    Spectacles  of  this  nature 
every  where  occur;  and  it  is  unaccountable 
that  amongst  the  many  lamentable  cries 
that  infest  this  town,  your  comptroller- 
general  should  not  take  notice  of  the  roost 
shocking,  viz.  those  of  the  needy  and  af- 
flicted.   I  cannot  but  think  he  waived  it 
merely  out  of  good  breeding,  choosing  ra- 
ther to  waive  his  resentment  than  upbraid 
his  countrymen  with  inhumanity:  however, 
let  not  charity  be  sacrificed  to  popularity; 
and  if  his  ears  were  deaf  to  their  complaint, 
let  not  vour  eyes  overlook  their  persons. 
There  are,  I  know,  many  impostors  among 
them.    Lameness  and  blindness  are  cer- 
tainly very  often  acted;  but  can  those  who 
have  their  sight  and  limbs  employ  them 
better  than  in  knowing  whether  they  are 
counterfeited  or  not  ?  I  know  not  which  of 
the  two  misapplies  his  senses  most,  he  who 
pretends  himself  blind  to  move  compassion, 
or  he  who  beholds  a  miserable  object  with- 
out pitying  it   But  in  order  to  remove  such 
impediments,  I  wish,  Mr.  Spectator,  yon 
would  give  us  a  discourse  upon  beggars, 
that  we  may  not  pass  by  true  objects  of 
charity,  or  give  to  impostors.   I  looked  out 
of  my  window  the  other  morning  earlier 
than  ordinary,  and  saw  a  blind  beggar,  an 
hour  before  the  passage  he  stands  in  is 
frequented,  with  a  needle  and  a  thread 
thriftily  mending  his  stockings.    My  asto- 
nishment was  still  greater,  when  1  beheld  a 
lame  fellow,  whose  legs  were  too  big  to 
walk  within  an  hour  after,  bring  him  a  pot 
of  ale.    I  will  not  mention  the  shakings, 
distortions,  and  convulsions,  which  many 
of  them  practise  to  gain  an  alms;  but  sure 
I  am  they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  in  this 
condition,  either  by  the  beadle  or  the  ma- 
gistrate. Thev,  it  seems,  relieve  their  post* 
according  to  their  talents.   There  is  the 
voice  of  an  old  woman  never  begins  to  beg 
till  nine  in  the  evening;  and  then  she  is 
destitute  of  lodging,  turned  out  for  want  of 
rent,  and  has  the  same  ill  fortune  every 
night  in  the  year.  You  should  em  p 
officer  to  hear  the  distress  of  each  beggar 
that  is  constant  at  a  particular  place,  who 
is  ever  in  the  same  tone,  and  succeeds  be- 
cause his  audience  is  continually  changing. 
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though  he  docs  not  alter  his  lamentation. 
If  we  have  nothing  else  for  our  money,  let 
ns  have  more  invention  to  be  cheated  with. 
All  which  is  submitted  to  your  spectatorial 
vigHance;  and  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant* 

4 Sir, —I  was  last  Sunday  highly  trans- 
ported at  our  parish-church;  the  gentleman 
m  the  pulpit  pleaded  movingly  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  children,  and  they  for  themselves 
much  «ore  forcibly  by  sinking  a  hymn;  and 
I  had  the  happiness  of  being  a  contributor 
to  this  little  religious  institution  of  inno- 
cents, and  am  sure  I  never  disposed  of 
money  more  to  my  satisfaction  and  advan- 
tage. The  inward  joy  I  find  in  myself,  and 
the  good-wiTl  I  bear  to  mankind,  make  me 
heartily  wish  those  pious  works  may  be  en- 
couraged, that  the  present  promoters  may 
reap  delight,  and  posterity  the  benefit  of 
them.  But  whilst  we  are  building  this 
beautiful  edifice,  let  not  the  old  ruins  re- 
main in  view  to  sully  the  prospect  Whilst 
we  are  cultivating  and  improving  this  young 
hopeful  offering,  let  not  the  ancient  ana 
helpless  creatures  be  shamefully  neglected. 
The  crowds  of  poor,  or  pretended  poor,  in 
every  place,  are  a  great  reproach  to  us,  and 
eclipse  the  glory  of  all  other  charity.  It  is 
the  utmost  Teproach  to  society,  that  there 
should  be  a  poor  man  unrelieved,  or  a  poor 
rogue  unpunished.  I  hope  you  will  tnink 
no  part  of  human  life  out  of  your  considera- 
tion, but  will,  at  your  leisure,  give  us  the 
history  of  plenty  and  want,  and  the  natural 
gradations  towards  them,  calculated  for 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•T.D.' 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — I  beg  you  would  be 
pleased  to  take  notice  of  a  very  great  inde- 
cency, which  is  extremely  common,  though, 
I  think,  never  yet  under  your  censure.  It 
is,  sir,  the  strange  freedoms  some  ill-bred 
married  people  take  in  company;  the  un- 
seasonable fondness  of  some  nusbands,  and 
the  ill-timed  tenderness  of  some  wives. 
They  talk  and  act  as  if  modesty  was  only 
fit  for  maids  and  bachelors,  and  that  too 
before  both.  I  was  once,  Mr.  Spectator, 
where  the  fault  I  speak  of  was  so  very  fla- 
grant, that  (being,  you  must  know,  a  very 
"bashful  fellow,  and  several  young  ladies  in 
the  room,)  I  protest  I  was  quite  out  of  coun- 
tenance. Luc  in  a,  it  seems,  was  breeding; 
and  she  did  nothing  but  entertain  the  com- 
pany with  a  discourse  upon  the  difficulty  of 
reckoning  to  a  day;  and  said  she  knew  those 
who  were  certain  to  an  hour;  then  fell  a 
laughing  at  a  sillv  inexperienced  creature, 
who  was  a  month  above  her  time.  Upon 
her  husband's  coming  in,  she  put  several 
questions  to  him;  which  he,  not  caring  to 
resolve,  "Well,"  cries  Lucina,  "I  shall 
have  'em  all  at  night"— But  lest  I  should 
seem  guilty  of  the  very  fault  I  write  against, 
I  shall  only  entreat  Mr.  Spectator  to  cor- 
rect such  misdemeanors. 


I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant 

'THOMAS  MEANWELL.' 
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Quid  duleina  bominum  feajerf  a 
quia  mi  quique  liberi  1 

What  U  there  in  nature  ao  dear  t 
children? 

I  have  lately  been  casting  in  my  thoughts 
the  several  unnappinesses  of  life,  and  com- 
paring the  infelicities  of  old  age  to  those  of 
infancy.  The  calamities  of  children  are 
due  to  the  negligence  and  misconduct  of 
parents;  those  of  age  to  the  past  life  which 
led  to  it  I  have  here  the  history  of  a  boy 
and  girl  to  their  wedding-day,  and  I  think 
I  cannot  give  the  reader  a  livelier  image  of 
the  insipid  way  in  which,  time  uncultivated 
passes,  than  by  entertaining  him  with  their 
authentic  epistles,  expressing  all  that  was 
remarkable  in  their  lives,  till  the  period  of 
their  life  above-mentioned.  The  sentence 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  which  is  only  a 
warm  interrogation,  •What  is  there  in  na- 
ture so  dear  as  a  man's  own  children  to 
him?'  is  all  the  reflection  I  shall  at  present 
make  on  those  who  are  negligent  or  cruel 
in  the  education  of  them. 

'Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  now  entering 
into  my  one  and  twentieth  year,  and  do  not 
know  that  I  had  one  day's  thorough  satis- 
faction since  I  came  to  years  of  any  reflec- 
tion, till  the  time  they  say  others  lose  their 
liberty— the  day  of  my  marriage.  I  am  son 
to  a  gentleman  of  a  very  great  estate,  who 
resolved  to  keep  me  out  of  the  vices  of  the 
age;  and,  in  order  to  it,  never  let  see 
any  thing  that  he  thought  could  give  me 
any  pleasure.  At  ten  years  old  I  was  put  to  a 
grammar-school,  where  my  master  receiv- 
ed orders  every  post  to  use  me  very  severe- 
ly, and  have  no  regard  to  my  having  a  great 
estate.  At  fifteen  I  was  removed  to  the 
university,  where  I  lived,  out  of  my  father's 
great  discretion,  in  scandalous  poverty  and 
want,  till  I  was  big  enough  to  be  married, 
and  I  was  sent  for  to  see  the  lady  who  sends 
you  the  underwritten.  When  we  were  put 
together,  we  both  considered  that  we  could 
not  be  worse  than  we  were  in  taking  one 
another,  and,  out  of  a  desire  of  liberty,  en- 
tered into  wedlock.  My  father  says  I  am 
now  a  man,  and  may  speak  to  him  like 
another  gentleman.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

« RICHARD  RENTFREE.' 

'  Mr.  Spec, — I  grew  tall  and  wild  at  my 
mother's,  who  is  a  gay  widow,  and  did  not 
care  for  showing  me,  till  about  two  years 
and  a  half  ago;  at  which  time  my  guardian- 
uncle  sent  me  to  a  boarding-school,  with 
orders  to  contradict  me  in  nothing,  for  I 
had  been  misused  enough  already.  I  had 
not  been  there  above  a  month  when,  being 
in  the  kitchen,  I  saw  some  oatmeal  on  the 
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dresser;  I  put  two  or  three  corns  in  my 
mouth,  ltkeo  it,  stole  a  handful,  went  into 
my  chamber,  chewed  it,  and  for  two  months 
after  never  failed  taking  toll  of  every  pen- 
nyworth of  oatmeal  that  came  into  the 
house;  but  one  day  playing  with  a  tobacco- 
pipe  between  my  teeth,  it  happened  to 
break  in  my  mouth,  and  the  spitting  out 
the  pieces  left  such  a  delicious  roughness 
on  mv  tongue,  that  I  could  not  be  satisfied 
till  I  had  champed  up  the  remaining  part 
of  the  pine.  I  forsook  the  oatmeal  and 
stuck  to  the  pipes  three  months,  in  which 
time  I  had  dispensed  with  thirty-seven  foul 
pipes,  all  to  the  bowls:  they  belonged  to  an 
old  gentleman,  father  to  my  governess. 
He  locked  up  the  clean  ones.  I  left  off  eat- 
ing of  pipes,  and  fell  to  licking  of  chalk.  I 
was  soon  tired  of  this.  I  then  nibbled  all 
the  red  wax  of  our  last  ball-tickets,  and, 
three  weeks  after,  the  black  wax  from  the 
burying-tickets  of  the  old  gentleman.  Two 
months  after  this,  I  lived  upon  thunder- 
bolts, a  certain  long  round  blucish  stone 
which  I  found  among  the  gravel  in  our  gar- 
den. I  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  this; 
tout  thunder-bolts  growing  scarce,  I  fastened 
tooth  and  nail  upon  our  garden-wall,  which 
I  stuck  to  almost  a  twelvemonth,  and  had 
in  that  time  peeled  and  devoured  half  a 
foot  towards  our  neighbour's  yard.  I  now 
thought  myself  the  happiest  creature  in 
the  world;  and  I  believe,  in  my  conscience, 
I  had  eaten  quite  through,  had  I  had  it  in 
my  chamber;  but  now  I  became  lazy  and 
unwilling  to  stir,  and  was  obliged  to  seek 
food  nearer  home.  I  then  took  a  strange 
hankering  to  coals;  I  fell  to  scranching  'em, 
and  had  already  consumed,  I  am  certain, 
as  much  as  would  have  dressed  my  wed- 
ding dinner,  when  mv  uncle  came  for  me 
h  me.  He  was  in  the  parlour  with  my 
governess,  when  I  was  called  down.  I  went 
in,  fell  on  my  knees,  for  he  made  me  call 
him  father;  and  when  I  expected  the  bless- 
ing I  asked,  the  good  gentleman,  in  a  sur- 
prise, turns  himself  to  my  governess,  and 
asks,  "  whether  this  (pointing  to  me)  was 
his  daughter?  This,'*  added  he,  "  is  the 
very  picture  of  death.  My  child  was  a 
plump-faced,  hale,  fresh -coloured  girl ;  but 
this  looks  as  if  she  was  half-starved,  a  mere 
skeleton."  My  governess,  who  is  really  a 
good  woman,  assured  my  father  I  had 
wanted  for  nothing;  and  withal  told  him  I 
was  continually  eating  some  trash  or  other, 
and  that  I  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the 
green-sickness,  her  orders  being  never  to 
cross  me.  But  this  magnified  but  little  with 
my  father,  who  presently,  in  a  kind  of  pet, 
paving  for  my  board,  took  me  home  with 
him.  i  had  not  been  long  at  home,  but  one 
Sunday  at  church  (I  shall  never  forget  it) 
I  saw  a  young  neighbouring  gentleman  that 

F leased  me  hugely;  I  liked  him  of  all  men 
ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  began  to  wish  I 
could  be  as  pleasing  to  him.  The  very  next 
day  he  came  with  his  father  a  visiting  to 
our  house:  we  were  left  alone  together, 


with  directions  on  both  sides  to  be  in  love 
with  one  another;  and  in  three  weeks  time 
we  were  married.  I  regained  my  former 
health  and  complexion,  and  am  now  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Now,  Mr.  Spec, 
I  desire  you  would  find  out  some  name  for 
these  craving  damsels,  whether  dignified 
or  distinguished  under  some  or  all  of  the 
following  denominations,  to  wit,  "Trash- 
eaters,  Oatmeal -chewers,  Pipe-champers, 
Chalk-lirkers,  Wax-nibblers,  Coal-seran- 
chers,  Wall-peelers,  or  O ravel-diggers^* 
and,  good  sir,  do  your  utmost  endeavour  to 
prevent  (by  exposing)  this  unaccountable 
folly,  so  prevailing  among  the  young  ones 
of  our  sex,  who  may  not  meet  with  such 
sudden  good  luck  as,  sir,  your  constant 
reader,  and  very  humble  servant, 

•SABINA  GREEN", 
T.     'Now  SARIN  A  RENTFREEL* 
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 Inter  Unfit  anaer  olona.    Fir?.  EcL  »i.  so. 

He  fabbk'i  like  ■  gooee  ntnidct  the  iwan-likr  noire. 

*  Oxford,  Juh  14. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — According  to  a  late 
invitation  in  one  of  your  papers  to  every 
man  who  pleases  to  write,  I  nave  sent  you 
the  following  short  dissertation  against  the 
vice  of  being  prejudiced.  Your  most  hum- 
ble servant 

"  Man  is  a  sociable  creature,  and  a  lorer 
of  glory;  whence  it  is,  that  when  several 
persons  are  united  in  the  same  aoci 
they  are  studious  to  lessen  the  reputation 
of  others,  in  order  to  raise  their  own.  The 
wise  are  content  to  guide  the  springs  in 
silence,  and  rejoice  in  secret  at  their  regu- 
lar progress.  To  prate  and  triumph  is  the 
part  allotted  to  the  trifling  and  superficial. 
The  geese  were  providentially  ordained  to 
save  the  Capitol.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  in- 
vention of  marks  and  devices  to  distinguish 
parties  is  owing  to  the  beaus  and  belles  of 
this  island.  Hats  moulded  into  different 
cocks  and  pinches,  have  long  bid  mutual 
defiance;  patches  have  been  set  against 
patches  in  battle  array:  stocks  have  risen 
and  fallen  in  proportion  to  head-dresses; 
and  peace  and  war  been  expected,  as  the 
white  or  the  red  hood  hath  prevailed.  These 
are  the  standard-bearers  in  our  contending 
armies  the  dwarfs  and  'squires  who  car- 
ry the  impresses  of  the  giants  or  knights, 
not  born  to  fight  themselves,  but  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  ensuing  combat. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  reflect  how 
far  men  of  weak  understanding,  and  strong 
fancy,  are  hurried  by  their  prejudices,  even 
to  the  believing  that  the  whole  bodv  r.f  the 
adverse  party  are  a  band  of  villains  and 
dzmons.  Foreigners  complain  that  the 
English  are  the  proudest  nation  under  hea- 
ven. Perhaps  they  too  have  their  share: 
but  be  that  as  it  will,  general  charges 
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against  bodies  of  men  is  the  fault  I  am 
■writing  against  It  must  be  owned,  to  our 
shame,  that  our  common  people,  and  most 
who  have  not  travelled,  have  an  irrational 
contempt  for  the  language,  dress,  customs, 
and  even  the  shape  and  minds  of  other  na- 
tions. Some  men,  otherwise  of  sense,  have 
wondered  that  a  great  genius  should  spring 
out  of  Ireland;  and  think,  you  mad  in  af- 
firming that  fine  odes  have  been  written  in 
Lapland,  • 

"  This  spirit  of  rivalship,  which  hereto- 
fore reigned  in  the  two  universities,  is  ex- 
tinct, and  almost  over  betwixt  college  and 
college.  In  parishes  and  schools  the  thirst 
for  glory  still  obtains.  At  the  seasons  of 
foot-ball  and  cock-fighting,  these  little  re- 
publics reassume  their  national  hatred  to 
each  other.  My  tenant  in  the  country  is 
verily  persuaded,  that  the  parish  of  the 
enemy  nath  not  one  honest  man  in  it 

"  I  always  hated  satires  against  women, 
and  satires  against  men:  I  am  apt  to  sus- 
pect a  stranger  who  laughs  at  the  religion 
of  the  faculty:  my  spleen  rises  at  a  dull 
rogue  who  is  severe  upon  mayors  and  al- 
dermen; and  I  was  never  better  pleased 
than  with  a  piece  of  justice  executed  upon 
the  body  of  a  Templar  who  was  very  arch 
uponparsons. 

"  The  necessities  of  mankind  require  va- 
rious employments;  and  whoever  excels  in 
his  province  is  worthy  of  praise.  All  men 
are  not  educated  after  the  same  manner, 
nor  have  all  the  same  talents.  Those  who 
are  deficient  deserve  our  compassion,  and 
have  a  title  to  our  assistance.  All  cannot 
be  bred  in  the  same  place;  but  in  all  places 
there  arise,  at  different  times,  such  persons 
as  do  honour  to  their  society,  which*  may 
raise  envy  in  little  souls,  but  are  admired 
and  cherished  by  generous  spirits. 

"It  is  certainly  a  great  happiness  to  be 
educated  in  societies  of  great  and  eminent 
men.  Their  instructions  and  examples  arc 
of  extraordinary  advantage.  It  is  highly 
proper  to  instil  such  a  reverence  of  the  go- 
verning persons,  and  concern  for  the  honour 
of  the  place,  as  may  spur  the  growing  mem- 
bers to  worthy  pursuits  and  honest  emula- 
tion; but  to  swell  young  minds  with  vain 
thoughts  of  the  dignity  of  their  own  bro- 
therhood, by  debasing  and  vilifying  all 
others,  doth  them  a  real  injury.  By  this 
means  I  have  found  that  their  efforts  have 
become  languid,  and  their  prattle  irksome, 
as  thinking  it  sufficient  praise  that  they 
are  children  of  so  illustrious  and  ample  a 
family.  I  should  think  it  a  surer  as  well  as 
more  generous  method,  to  set  before  the 
eyes  of  youth  such  persons  as  have  made 
a  noble  progress  in  fraternities  less  talked 
of;  which  seems  tacitlv  to  reproach  their 
sloth,  who  loll  so  heavily  in  the  scats  of 
mighty  improvement  Active  spirits  here- 
by would  enlarge  their  notions;  where- 
as, by  a  servile  imitation  of  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  admired  men  in  their  own  boov,  they 
can  only  gain  a  secondary  and  derivative 


kind  of  fame.  These  copiers  of  men,  like 
those  of  authors  or  painters,  run  into  af- 
fectations of  some  oddness,  which  perhaps 
was  not  disagreeable  in  the  original,  but 
sits  ungracefully  on  the  narrow-souled  tran- 
scriber. 

11  By  such  early  corrections  of  vanitv, 
while  boys  are  growing  into  men,  they  will 

gradually  learn  not  to  censure  superficially; 
but  imbibe  those  principles  of  general  kind- 
ness and  humanity,  which  alone  can  make 
them  easy  to  themselves,  and  beloved  by 
others. 

"  Reflections  of  this  nature  have  expung- 
ed all  prejudice  out  of  my  heart;  insomuch, 
that  though  I  am  a  firm  protestant,  I  hope 
to  sec  the  pope  and  cardinals  without  vio- 
lent emotions;  and  though  I  am  naturally 
grave,  I  expect  to  meet  good  company  at 
Paris.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant'* 

1  Mr.  Spectator, — I  find  you  are  a 
general  undertaker,  and  have,  by  your  cor- 
respondents or  self,  an  insight  into  most 
things;  which  makes  me  apply  myself  to 
you  at  present,  in  the  sorest  calamity  that 
ever  betel  man.  My  wife*  has  taken  some- 
thing ill  of  me,  and  Has  not  spoke  one  word, 
good  or  bad,  to  me,  or  any  body  in  the  fa- 
mily, since  Friday  was  seven-night  What 
must  a  man  do  in  that  case?  Your  advice 
would  be  a  great  obligation  to,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

•RALPH  THIMBLETON. • 

'July  15, 1712. 
*Mr.  Spectator, — When  you  want  a 
trifle  to  fill  up  a  paper,  in  inserting  this  you 
will  lay  an  obligation  on  your  humble  ser- 
vant, OLIVIA.' 

'*  Dear  Olivia, — It  is  but  this  moment 
I  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  to 
whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  present  I  re- 
ceived the  second  of  April.  1  am  heartily 
sorry  it  did  not  come  to  hand  the  day  before; 
for  I  cannot  but  think  it  very  hard  npon 
people  to  lose  their  jest,  that  offer  at  one 
but  once  a-year.  I  congratulate  myself 
however  upon  the  earnest  given  me  of 
something  farther  intended  in  my  favour, 
for  I  am  told  that  the  man  who  is  thought 
worthy  by  a  lady  to  make  a  fool  of  stands 
fair  enough  in  her  opinion  to  become  one 
day  her  husband.  Till  such  time  as  1  have 
the  honour  of  being  sworn,  I  take  leave  to 
subscribe  myself,  dear  Olivia,  your  fool 
elect,  NICODEMUNCIO." 

■ 

No.  433.]  Thursday,  July  17,  1712. 

Perteffl  Macon  10  eantntaa  carmine  ranas, 
Et  fronlem  nut |g  folvere  diare  meia. 

Mart.  Kpie-  dxxxiii.  14 

To  banian  anzioua  tboujrht,  and  quiet  pain. 
Read  Homcr'a  froga,  or  my  more  trifling  strain. 

The  moral  world,  as  consisting  of  males 
and  females,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  filled 
with  several  customs,  fashions,  and  cere- 
monies, which  would  have  no  place  in  it 
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•were  there  but  one  sex.  Had  our  species 
no  females  in  it,  men  would  be  quite  differ- 
ent creatures  from  what  they  are  at  pre- 
sent: their  endeavours  to  please  the  oppo- 
site sex  polishes  and  refines  them  out  of 
those  manners  which  are  most  natural 
to  them,  and  often  sets  them  upon  modelling 
themselves,  not  accordingto  the  plans  which 
they  approve  in  their  own  opinions,  but  ac- 
cording to  those  plans  which  they  think  are 
most  agreeable  to  the  female  world.  In 
a  word,  man  would  not  only  be  an  unhappy, 
but  a  rude  unfinished  creature,  were  he 
conversant  with  none  but  those  of  his  own 
make. 

Women,  on  the  other  side,  are  apt  to  form 
themselves  in  every  thing  with  regard  to 
that  other  half  or  reasonable  creatures 
with  whom  they  are  here  blended  and 
confused:  their  thoughts  are  ever  turn- 
ed upon  appearing  amiable  to  the  other 
sex;  they  talk,  and  move,  and  smile,  with 
a  design  upon  us;  every  feature  of  their 
faces,  every  part  of  their  dress,  is  filled 
with  snares  and  allurements.  There  would 
be  no  such  animals  as  prudes  or  coquettes 
in  the  world,  were  there  not  such  an  ani- 
mal as  man.  In  short,  it  is  the  male  that 
gives  charms  to  woman-kind,  that  produces 
an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace  in  their  mo- 
tions, a  softness  in  their  voices,  and  a  deli- 
cacy in  their  complexions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two 
sexes  tends  to  the  improvement  of  each  of 
them,  we  may  observe  that  men  are  apt  to 
degenerate  into  rough  and  brutal  natures 
who  live  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as 
women  in  the  world;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
women  who  have  an  indifference  or  aver- 
sion for  their  counterparts  in  human  nature 
are  generally  sour  and  unamiable,  sluttish 
and  censorious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a 
little  manuscript  which  is  lately  fallen  into 
my  hands,  and  which  I  shall  communicate 
to  the  reader,  as  I  have  done  some  other 
curious  pieces  of  the  same  nature  without 
troubling  him  with  any  inquiries  about  the 
author  of  it.  It  contains  a  summary  ac- 
count of  two  different  states  which  bordered 
upon  one  another.  The  one  was  a  common- 
wealth of  Amazons,  or  women  without 
men;  the  other  was  a  republic  of  males, 
that  had  not  a  woman  in  the  whole  com- 
munity. As  these  two  states  bordered  upon 
one  another,  it  was  their  way,  it  seems,  to 
meet  upon  their  frontiers  at  a  certain  sea- 
son of  the  year,  where  those  among  the 
men  who  had  not  made  their  choice  in  any 
former  meeting,  associated  themselves  with 
particular  women,  whom  they  were  after- 
wards obliged  to  look  upon  as  their  wives 
in  every  one  of  these  yearly  rencounters. 
The  children  that  sprung  up  from  this  al- 
liance, if  males,  were  sent  to  their  respec- 
tive fathers;  if  females,  continued  with 
their  mothers.  By  means  of  this  anniversary 
carnival,  which  lasted  about  a  week,  the 
commonwealths  were  recruited  from  time 


to  time, 
subjects. 

These  two  states  were  engaged  togethc 
in  a  perpetual  league,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive; so  that  if  any  foreign  potentate  offered 
to  attack  either  of  them,  both  of  the  sexes 
fell  upon  him  at  once,  and  quickly  brought 
him  to  reason.  It  was  remarkable  that  for 
many  ages  this  agreement  continued  invio- 
lable between  the  two  states,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  was  said  before,  they  were  husbands 
and  wives;  but  this  will  not  appear  so  won- 
derful, if  we  consider  that  they  did  not  live 
together  above  a  week  in  a  year. 

In  the  account  which  my  author  gives  of 
the  male  republic,  there  were  several  cus- 
toms very  remarkable.  The  men  never 
shaved  their  beards,  or  paired  their  nails, 
above  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  which  was 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  great  annual 
meeting  upon  their  frontiers.  I  find  the 
name  of  a  minister  of  state  in  one  part  of 
their  history,  who  was  fined  for  appearing 
too  frequently  in  clean  linen;  and  of  a  cer- 
tain great  general,  who  was  turned  out  of 
his  post  for  effeminacy,  it  having  been 
proved  upon  him  by  several  credible  wit- 
nesses that  he  washed  his  face  every  room- 
ing. If  any  member  of  the  commonwealth 
had  a  soft  voice,  a  smooth  face,  or  a  supple 
behaviour,  he  was  banished  into  the  com- 
monwealth of  females,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed as  a  slave,  dressed  in  petticoats,  and  set 
a  spinning.  They  had  no  titles  of  honour 
among  them,  but  such  as  denoted  some 
bodily  strength  or  perfection,  as  such -a -one 
'  the  tall,'  such-a-one  '  the  stocky,'  such-a- 
one  '  the  gruff.'  Their  public  debates  were 
generally  managed  with  kicks  and  cuffs 
insontucn  that  they  often  came  from  the 
council-table  with  broken  shins,  black  eyes, 
and  bloody  noses.  When  they  would  re- 
proach a  man  in  the  most  bitter  terms 
thev  would  tell  him  his  teeth  were  white, 
or  that  he  had  a  fair  skin  and  a  soft  hand. 
The  greatest  man  I  meet  with  in  their  his- 
tory, who  was  one  who  could  lift  five  hun- 
dred weight,  and  wore  such  a  prodigious 
pair  of  whiskers  as  had  never  been  seen  in 
the  commonwealth  before  his  time.  These 
accomplishments,  it  seems  had  rendered 
him  so  popular,  that  if  he  had  not  died  very 
seasonably,  it  is  thought  he  might  have  en- 
slaved the  republic  Having  made  this 
short  extract  out  of  the  history  of  the  male 
commonwealth,  I  shall  look  into  the  history 
of  the  neighbouring  state,  which  consisted 
of  females;  and  if  I  find  any  thing  in  it, 
not  fail  to  communicate  it  to  the  public. 
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Qualea  Threiria*,  cum  fluiuina  ' 
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Po  march'd  the  Thracian  Amazons  of  old. 
When  The  r  mod  on  with  bloody  billow*  rott'd : 
Such  troops  as  thcae  in  shininf  a  nut  were  seen. 
When  Theseus  mot  in  fight  their  ma 
Such  to  the  Held  Penthcsilea  led. 
From  the  fierce  viirin  when  the  Orecianii 
With  rach  rptnrn'd  triumphant  from  the  war, 
Her  maid*  with  eriea  attend  the  loAy  car : 
They  c»a*h  with  manly  force  their  moony  ahielda ; 
With  female  ahouu  rewundtbe  Phrygian  fi>ld«. 


Having  carefully  perused  the  manu- 
script I  mentioned  in  my  yesterday's  paper, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  republic  of  women, 
I  find  in  it  several  particulars  which  may 
very  well  deserve  the  reader's  attention. 

The  girls  of  quality,  from  six  to  twelve 
years  old,  were  put  to  public  schools,  where 
they  learned  to  box  and  play  at  cudglcs, 
with  several  other  accomplishments  of  the 
same  nature:  so  that  nothing  was  more 
usual  than  to  see  a  little  miss  returning 
home  at  night  with  a  broken  pate,  or  two 
or  three  teeth  knocked  out  of  her  head. 
They  were  afterwards  taught  to  ride  the 
great  horse,  to  shoot,  dart  or  sling,  and 
listed  into  several  companies,  in  order  to 
perfect  themselves  in  military  exercises. 
No  woman  was  to  be  married  till  she  had 
killed  her  man.  The  ladies  of  fashion  used 
to  play  with  young  lions  instead  of  lap-dogs; 
and  when  they  made  any  parties  of  diver- 
sion, instead  of  entertaining  themselves  at 
ombre  and  piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and 
pitch  the  bar  tor  a  whole  afternoon  toge- 
ther.   There  was  never  any  such  thing  as 
a  blush  seen,  or  a  sigh  heard,  in  the  whole 
commonwealth.  The  women  never  dressed 
but  to  look  terrible ;  to  which  end  they  would 
sometimes,  after  a  battle,  paint  their  cheeks 
with  the  blood  of  their  enemies.    For  this 
reason,  likewise,  the  face  which  had  the 
most  scars  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
beautiful    If  they  found  lace,  jewels, 
ribands,  or  any  ornaments  in  silver  or  gold, 
among  the  booty  which  they  had  taken, 
they  used  to  dress  their  horses  with  it, 
bat  never  entertained  a  thought  of  wear- 
ing it  themselves.  There  were  particular 
rights  and  privileges  allowed  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  commonwealth  who  was  a  mo- 
ther of  three  daughters.    The  senate  was 
made  up  of  old  women,  for  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  none  was  to  be  a  counsellor 
of  state  that  was  not  past  child-bearing. 
They  used  to  boast  that  their  republic  had 
continued  four  thousand  years,  which  is 
altogether  improbable,  unless  we  may  sup- 
pose, what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that 
they  measured  their  time  by  lunar  veai-s. 
There  was  a  great  revolution  brought  about 
in  this  female  republic  by  means  of  a  neigh- 
bouring king,  who  had  made  war  upon  them 
several  years  with  various  success,  and  at 
length  overthrew  them  in  a  very  ^reat  battle. 
This  defeat  they  ascribe  to  several  causes: 
some  say  that  the  secretary  of  state,  having 
been  troubled  with  the  vapours,  had  com- 
mitted some  fatal  mistakes  in  several  des- 
patches about  that  time.    Others  pretend 
that  the  first  minister  being  big  with  child. 
Vol.  II.  22 


could  not  attend  the  public  affairs  as  so 

great  an  exigency  of  state  required;  but 
this  I  can  give  no  manner  of  credit  to,  since 
it  seems  to  contradict  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  their  government,  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.  My  author  gives  the  most  pro- 
bable reason  of  this  great  disaster;  for  he 
affirms  that  the  general  was  brought  to 
bed,  or  (as  others  say)  miscarried,  the  very 
night  before  the  battle:  however  it  was, 
this  single  overthrow  obliged  them  to  call 
in  the  male  republic  to  their  assistance; 
but,  notwithstanding  their  common  efforts 
to  repulse  the  victorious  enemy,  the  war 
continued  for  many  years  before  they  could 
entirely  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  campaigns  which  both  sexes  passed 
together  made  them  so  well  acquainted 
with  one  another,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war  they  did  not  care  for  parting.  In  the 
beginning  of  it  they  lodged  in  separate 
camps,  but  afterwards,  as  they  grew  more 
familiar,  they  pitched  their  tents  promis- 
cuously. 

From  this  time,  the  armies  being  check- 
ered with  both  sexes,  they  polished  apace. 
The  men  used  to  invite  their  fellow  soldiers 
into  their  quarters,  and  would  dress  their 
tents  with  flowers  and  boughs  for  their  re- 
ception. If  they  chanced  to  like  one  more 
than  another,  they  would  be  cutting  her 
name  in  the  table,  or  chalking  out  her 
figure  upon  a  wall,  or  talking  of  her  in  a 
kind  of  rapturous  language,  which  by  de- 
grees improved  into  verse  and  sonnet. 
These  were  as  the  first  rudiments  of  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  poetry,  among  this 
savage  people.  After  any  advantage  over 
the  enemy,  both  sexes  used  to  jump  to- 
gether, and  make  a  clattering  with  their 
swords  and  shields,  fcr  joy,  which  in  a  few 
years  produced  several  regular  tunes  and 
set  dances. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  together  upon 
these  occasions,  the  women  complained  of 
the  thick  bushy  beards  and  long  nails  of 
their  confederates,  who  thereupon  took  care 
to  prune  themselves  into  such  figures  as 
were  most  pleasing  to  their  friends  and 
allies. 

When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from 
the  enemy,  the  men  would  make  a  present 
of  every  thing  that  was  rich  and  showy  to 
the  women  whom  they  most  admired,  and 
would  frequently  dress  the  necks,  or  heads, 
or  arms,  of  their  mistresses,  with  any  thing 
which  they  thought  appeared  gay  or  pretty. 
The  women  observing  that  the  men  took 
delight  in  looking  upon  them  when  they 
were  adorned  with  such  trappings  and 
gewgaws,  set  their  heads  at  work  to  find 
out  new  inventions  and  to  outshine  one  an- 
other in  all  councils  of  war,  or  the  like 
solemn  meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
men  observing  how  the  women's  hearts 
were  set  upon  finely,  begun  to  embellish 
themselves,  and  look  as  agreeably  as  they 
could  in  the  eves  of  their  associates.  In 
short,  after  a  lew  >  ears'  conversing  toge- 
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r,  the  women  had  learned  to  smile,  and 
the  men  to  ogle;  the  women  grew  soft,  and 
the  men  lively. 

When  they  had  thus  insensibly  formed 
one  another,  up*;n  finishing  of  the  war, 
which  concluded  with  an  entire  conquest 
of  their  cnmrnm  enemy,  the  colonels  in  one 
army  married  the  colonels  in  the  other;  the 
captains  in  the  same  manner  took  the  cap- 
tains to  their  wives:  the  whole  body  of 
common  soldiers  were  matched  after  the 
example  of  their  leaders.  By  this  means 
the  two  republics  inc/>rporated  with  one 
another,  ana  became  the  most  flourishing 
and  polite  government  in  the  part  of  the 
world  which  they  inhabited.  C. 


No.  435.]    Saturday,  July  19,  1712. 

Jfw  duo  mint,  et  forma  duplex,  nee  fa-tnina  did. 

Nee  pucr  ut  pouint,  neutrumqueet  utruraque  videntur. 

Ovid.  Met.  iv.  378. 

Both  bodifi  in  ■  Mingle  bodv  mix, 
A  angle  body  with  ■ 


a  hat  and  feather,  a  ridmg-coat,  and  a 
periwig,  or  at  least  tie  up  their  hair  in  a 


Most  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  are 
written  on  subjects  that  never  varv,  but 
arc  for  ever  fixed  and  immutable.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  my  more  serious  essays  and 
discourses;  but  there  is  another  sort  of  spe- 
culations, which  I  consider  as  occasional 
papers,  that  take  their  rise  from  the  folly, 
extravagance,  and  caprice  of  the  present 
age.  For  I  look  upon  myself  as  one  set  to 
watch  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  my 
countrymen  and  contemporaries,  and  to 
mark  down  every  absurd  fashion,  ridicu- 
lous custom,  or  affected  form  of  speech, 
that  makes  its  appearance  in  the  world 
during  the  course  of  my  speculations.  The 
petticoat  no  sooner  begun  to  swell,  but  I 
observed  its  motions.  The  party-patches 
had  not  time  to  muster  themselves  before 
I  detected  them.  I  had  intelligence  of  the 
coloured  hood  the  very  first  time  it  ap- 
peared in  a  public  assembly.  I  might  here 
mention  several  other  the  like  contingent 
subjects,  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  dis- 
tinct papers.  By  this  means  I  have  so  effec- 
tually quashed  those  irregularities  which 
gave  occasion  to  them,  that  I  am  afraid 
posterity  will  scarce  have  a  sufficient  idea 
of  them  to  relish  those  discourses  which 
were  in  no  little  vogue  at  the  time  they 
were  written.  They  will  be  apt  to  think 
that  the  fashions  and  customs  I  attack- 
ed were  some  fantastic  conceits  of  my 
own,  and  that  their  great  grandmothers 
could  not  be  so  whimsical  as  l  have  repre- 
sented them.  For  this  reason,  when  I  think 
on  tlie  figure  my  several  volumes  of  specu- 
lations will  make  about  a  hundred  years 
hence,  1  consider  them  as  so  many  pieces 
of  old  plate,  where  the  weight  will  be  re- 
garded, but  the  fashion  lost 

Among  the  several  female  extravagan- 
ces I  have  already  taken  notice  of,  there 
is  one  which  still  keeps  its  ground.  I  mean 
thai  of  the  ladies  who  dress  themselves  in 


bag  or  riband,  in  imitation  of  the  smart 
part  of  the  opposite  sex.  As  in  my  yester- 
day's paper  I  gave  an  account  of  the  mix- 
ture of  two  sexes  in  one  commonwealth,  I 
shall  here  take  notice  of  this  mixture  of 
two  sexes  in  one  person.  I  have  already 
shown  my  dislike  of  this  immodest  custom 
more  than  once;  but  in  contempt  of  every 
thing  I  have  hitherto  said,  I  am  informed 
that  the  highways  about  this  great  city  i 
still  very  much  infested  with  t* 
cavaliers. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  my  friend 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's,  about  this  time 
twelvemonth,  an  equestrian  lady  of  this 
order  appeared  upon  the  plains  which  lay 
at  a  distance  from  his  house.  I  was  at  that 
time  walking  in  the  fields  with  my  old  friend ; 
and  as  his  tenants  ran  out  on  every  side 
to  see  so  strange  a  sight,  Sir  Roger  asked 
one  of  them,  who  came  by  us,  what  it  was? 
To  which  the  country  fellow  replied, « TTs 
a  gentlewoman,  saving  your  worship's  pre- 
sence, in  a  coat  and  hat*  This  produced  a 
great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  knight's  house, 
where  we  had  a  story  at  the  same  time 
of  another  of  his  tenants,  who  meeting  this 
gentleman-like  lady  on  the  highway,  was 
asked  by  her  whether  that  was  Coverlev- 
hall?  The  honest  man  seeing  only  the 
male  part  of  the  querist,  replied,  'Yes, 
sir;'  but  upon  the  second  question,  whether 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  a  married  man? 
having  dropped  his  eye  upon  the  petticoat, 
he  changed  his  note  into  'No,  madam.* 

Had  one  of  these  hermaphrodites  ap- 
peared in  Juvenal's  days,  with  what  an 
indignation  should  we  have  seen  her  de- 
scribed by  that  excellent  satirist!  he  would 
have  represented  her  in  a  riding  habit  as  a 
greater  monster  than  the  centaur.  He 
would  have  called  for  sacrifices  of  purify- 
ing waters,  to  expiate  the  appearance  of 
such  a  prodigv.  He  would  nave  invoked 
the  shaaes  of  P'ortia  and  Lucretia,  to 
into  what  the  Roman  ladies  had 
ed  themselves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the 
sex  with  greater  tenderness,  and  have  all 
alongmade  use  of  the  most  gentle  methods  to 
bring  them  off  from  any  little  extravagance 
into  which  they  have  sometimes  unwarily 
fallen.  I  think  it  however  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  partition  between  the 
two  sexes,  and  to  take  notice  of  the  smallest 
encroachments  which  the  one  makes  upon 
the  other.  I  hope  therefore  I  shall  not 
hear  any  more  complaints  on  this  subject. 
I  am  sure  my  she-disciples,  who  peruse 
these  my  daily  lectures,  have  profited  but 
little  by  them,  if  they  are  capable  ofgi\inr 
into  such  an  amphibious  dress.  This  I 
should  not  have  mentioned,  had  I  not  lately 
met  one  of  these  my  female  readers  in 
Hyde-park,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a 
masculine  assurance,  and  cocked  her  hat 
full  in  my  face. 
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For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  fair  sex.  When  1  see 
them  singular  in  any  part  of  their  dress,  I 
conclude  it  is  not  without  some  evil  inten- 
tion: and  therefore  question  not  but  the 
design  of  this  strange  fashion  is  to  smite 
more  effectually  their  male  beholders. 
Now  to  set  them  right  in  this  particular,  I 
would  fain  have  them  consider  with  them- 
selves, whether  we  are  not  more  likely  te 
be  struck  by  a  figure  entirely  female,  than 
with  such  a  one  as  we  may  see  ever)'  day 
in  our  glasses.  Or,  if  thev  please,  let  them 
reflect  upon  their  own  hearts,  and  think 
how  they  would  be  affected  should  they 
meet  a  man  on  horseback,  in  his  breeches 
and  jack-boots,  andat  the  same  time  dress- 
ed up  in  a  commode  and  a  nightraile. 

I  must  observ  e  that  this  fashion  was  first 
of  all  brought  to  us  from  France,  a  country 
which  has  infected  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
with  its  levity.  I  speak  not  this  in  deroga- 
tion of  a  whole  people,  having  more  than 
once  found  fault  with  those  general  reflec- 
tions which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  common- 
wealths in  the  gross — a  piece  of  cruelty, 
which  an  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  com- 
pares to  that  of  Caligula,  who  wished  that 
the  Roman  people  had  all  but  one  neck, 
that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I 
shall  therefore  only  remark,  that  as  liveli- 
ness and  assurance  arc  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner the  qualifications  of  the  French  nation, 
the  same  habits  and  customs  will  not  gi\c 
the  same  offence  to  that  people  which  they 

Goduce  amongst  those  of  our  own  country, 
odesty  is  our  distinguishing  character,  as 
vivacity  is  theirs:  and  when  this  our  na- 
tional virtue  appears  in  that  female  beauty 
for  which  our  British  Indies  are  celebrated 
above  all  others  in  the  universe,  it  makes 
up  the  most  amiable  object  that  the  eye  of 
man  can  possibly  behold.  C. 
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— —  Ver*o  polliw  vuljrl 

Queralibet  oreidtint  populnnlcr.    Juv.  Sat.  iii.  30. 

With  thumb*  bent  back,  they  popularly  kill. 

Dryden. 

Being  a  person  of  insatiable  curiosity,  I 
could  not  forbear  goin^  on  Wednesday  last 
to  a  place  of  no  small  renown  for  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  lower  order  of  Britons,  to 
the  Bear-garden,  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole; 
where  (as  a  whitish  brown  paper,  put  into 
my  hand  in  the  street,  informed  me)  there 
was  to  be  a  trial  of  skill  exhibited  between 
two  masters  of  the  noble  science  of  de- 
fence, at  two  of  the  clock  precisely.  I  was 
not  a  little  charmed  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  challenge  which  ran  thus: 

'  I  James  Miller,  sergeant,  (lately  come 
from  the  frontier  of  Portugal)  master  of 
the  noble  science  of  defence,  hearing  in 
most  places  where  I  have  been  of  the  great 
fame  of  Timothy  Buck,  of  London,  muter 
of  the  said  science,  do  invite  him  to  meet 
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me  and  exercise  ac  the  several  weapons 
following,  viz: 

■  Back  sword,  Single  falchion, 

'  Sword  and  dagger,  Case  of  falchions, 
'Sword  and  buckler,  Quarter  staff.' 

If  the  generous  ardour  in  James  Miller  to 
dispute  the  reputation  of  Timothy  Buck 
had  something  resembling  the  old  heroes 
of  romance,  1  imothy  Buck  returned  an- 
swer in  the  same  paper  with  the  like  spirit, 
adding  a  little  indignation  at  being  chal- 
lenged, and  seeming  to  condescend  to  fight 
James  Miller,  not  in  regard  to  Miller  him- 
self, but  in  that  as  the  fame  went  about,  he 
had  fought  Parkes  of  Coventry.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  combat  ran  in  these  words: 

'  I  Timothv  Buck,  cf  Clare-market,  mas- 
ter of  the  noble  science  (if  defence,  hearing 
he  did  fight  Mr.  Parkcs#  of  Coventry,  will 
not  fail  (God  willing)  to  meet  this  fair  in- 
vitcr  at  the  time  ann  place  appointed,  de- 
siring a  clear  stage  and  no  favour. 

■  Vrvat  Regina.* 

I  shall  not  here  look  back  on  the  specta- 
cles of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  this  kind, 
but  must  believe  this  custom  took  its  rise 
from  the  ages  of  knight-errantry;  from 
those  who  loved  one  woman  so  well,  that 
they  hated  all  men  and  women  else;  from 
those  who  would  fight  you,  whether  you 
were  or  not  of  their  mind;  from  those  who 
demanded  the  combat  of  their  contempora- 
ries, both  for  admiring  their  mistress  or 
discommending  her.  I  cannot  therefore  but 
lament,  that  the  terrible  part  of  the  ancient 
fight  is  preserved,  when  the  amorous  side 
of  it  is  forgotten.  We  have  retained  the 
barbarity,  but  lost  the  gallantry  of  the  old 
combatants.  I  could  wish,  mcthinks,  these 
gentlemen  had  consulted  me  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  conflict.  I  was  obliged  by 
a  fair  young  maid,  whom  1  understood  to 
be  called  Elizabeth  Preston,  daughter  of 
the  keeper  of  the  garden,  with  a  glass  of 
water;  who  I  imagined  might  have  been, 
for  form's  sake,  the  general  representative 
of  the  lady  fought  for,  and  from  her  beauty 
the  proper  Amaryllis  on  these  occasions. 
It  would  have  run  better  in  the  challenge, 
'  I  James  Miller,  sergeant,  who  have  tra- 
velled parts  abroad,  and  came  last  from  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  for  the  love  of  Eliza- 
beth l'r<  st'  n,  do  assert  tint  the  said  Eliza- 
beth is  the  fairest  of  women.'   Then  the 


*  On  a  large  tomb,  in  the  treat  rburrh  yard  of  Coven- 
try, if  tbr  following  inscription  ' 

'To  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Hpnrfct**,  a  native  of  this 
city :  be  nu  a  man  of  a  mild  disposition,  a  gladiator  by 
profession  who.  nft.  r  nanus  fou;hi  r.<i  buttle*  in  the 
principal  part*  of  Hump*  w4th  honour  and  applause,  at 
length  quitted  the  maze,  sheathed  his  sword,  anil,  witb 
Christian  resignation  «:ibimtii-d  to  tin- grand  victor  in 
the  &Jd  year  of  bis  aft.     jtmto  talut'u  human*  1733.' 

Hin  friend,  sergrnnt  Miller,  le-ro  mentioned,  a  man 
of  vast  athletic  accomplishment*,  wrap  advanced  after- 
ward* to  the  rank  of  a  ruptnm  in  the  British  annv.  and 
did  notable  service  in  Scotland  under  the  duke  of  Qua- 
iMrlond,  in  17  U 
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answer; 4 1  Timothy  Buck,  who  have  staid 
in  Great  Britain  during  all  the  war  in 
foreign  parts,  for  the  sake  of  Susannah 
Page,  do  deny  that  Elizalx-th  Preston  is  so 
fair  as  the  said  Susannah  Page.  Let  Susan- 
nah Page  look  f  n,  and  I  desire  of  James 
Miller  no  favour.' 

This  would  give  the  hattlc  quite  another 
turn;  and  a  proper  station  for  the  ladies, 
whose  complexion  was  disputed  by  the 
sword,  would  animate  the  disputants  with 
a  more  gallant  incentive  than  the  expecta- 
tion of  money  from  the  spectators;  though 
I  would  not  have  that  neglected,  but  thrown 
to  that  fair  one  whose  lover  was  approved 
by  the  donor. 

Yet,  considering  the  thing  wants  such 
amendments,  it  was  carried  with  great  or- 
der. James  Miller  came  on  first,  preceded 
by  two  disabled  drummers,  to  show,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  prospect  of  maimed  bodies 
did  not  in  the  least  deter  him.  There 
ascended  with  the  daring  Miller  a  gentle- 
man, whose  name  I  could  not  learn,  with  a 
dogged  air,  as  unsatisfied  that  he  was  not 
principal.  This  son  of  an^er  lowered  at  the 
whole  assembly,  and,  weighing  himself  as 
he  marched  round  from  side  to  side,  with  a 
stiff  knee  and  shoulder,  he  gave  intimations 
of  the  purpose  he  smothered  till  he  saw  the 
issue  of  the  encounter.  Miller  had  a  blue 
ribbon  tied  round  the  sword  arm;  which 
ornament  I  conceive  to  be  the  remains  of 
that  custom  of  wearing  a  mistress's  favour 
on  such  occasions  of  old. 

Miller  is  a  man  of  six  foot  eight  inches 
height,  of  a  kind  but  bold  aspect,  well 
fashioned,  and  ready  of  his  limbs;  and  such 
readiness  as  spoke  his  ease  in  them  was  ob- 
tained from  a  habit  of  motion  in  military 
exercise. 

The  expectation  of  the  spectators  was 
now  almost  at  its  height;  and  the  crowd 
pressing  in,  several  active  persons  thought 
they  were  placed  rather  according  to  their 
fortune  than  their  merit,  and  took  it  in  their 
heads  to  prefer  themselves  from  the  open 
area  or  pit  to  the  galleries.  The  dispute 
between  desert  and  property  brought  many 
to  the  ground,  and  raised  others  in  propor- 
tion to  the  highest  seats  by  turns,  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes,  till  Timothy  Buck 
came  on,  and  the  whole  assembly,  giving 
up  their  disputes,  turned  their  eyes  upon 
the  champions.  Then  it  was  that  every 
man's  affection  turned  to  one  or  the  other 
irresistibly.  A  judicious  gentleman  near 
me  said,  1 1  could,  methinks,  be  Miller's 
second,  but  I  had  rather  have  Buck  for 
mine.'  Miller  had  an  audacious  look,  that 
took  the  eye;  Buck,  a  perfect  composure, 
that  engaged  the  judgment.  Buck  came  on 
in  a  plain  coat,  and  kept  all  his  air  till  the 
instant  of  engaging;  at  which  time  he  un- 
dressed to  his  shirt,  his  arm  adorned  with 
a  bandage  of  red  riband.  No  one  can  de- 
scribe the  sudden  concern  in  the  whole 
assembly;  the  most  tumultuous  crowd  in 
nature  was  as  still  and  as  much  engaged  as 


if  all  their  lives  depended  on  the  first  blow. 

The  combatants  met  in  the  middle  of  the 
sta^e,  and  shaking  hands,  as  removing  all 
malice,  thev  retired  with  much  grace  to 
the  extremities  of  it;  from  whence  they 
immediately  faced  about,  and  approached 
each  other,  Miller  with  a  heart  full  of  '  reso- 
lution, Buck  with  a  watchful  untroubled 
countenance;  Buck  regarding  principal  It 
his  own  defence.  Miller  chiefly  thoughtful 
of  annoying  his  opponent-    It  is  not  easv  to 
describe  the  manv  escapes  and  impercepti- 
ble defences  between  two  men  of  qmck 
eyes  and  ready  limbs;  but  Miller's  heat 
laid  him  open  to  the  rebuke  of  the  calm 
Burk,  by  a  large  cut  on  the  forehead.  Much 
effusion  of  blood  covered  his  eyes  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  huzzas  of  the  crowd  un- 
doubtedly quickened  the  anguish.  The 
Assemblv  was  divided  into  parties  upon 
their  different  ways  of  fighting;  while  a 
poor  nymph  in  one  of  the  galleries  appa- 
rently suffered  for  Miller,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.    As  soon  as  his  wound  was 
wrapped  up,  he  came  on  again  with  a  little 
rage,  which  still  disabled  him  farther.  But 
what  brave  man  can  be  wounded  into  more 
patience  and  caution?   The  next  was  a 
warm  eager  onset,  which  ended  in  a  de- 
cisive stroke  on  the  left  leg  of  Miller.  The 
lady  in  the  gallery,  during  this  second  strife, 
covered  her  face,  and  for  my  part  I  could 
not  keep  my  thoughts  from  being  mostly 
employed  on  the  consideration  of  her  un- 
happy circumstance  that  moment,  hearing 
the  clashing  of  swords,  and  apprehending 
life  or  victory  concerning  her  lover  in  every 
blow,  but  not  daring  to  satisfy  herself  on 
whom  they  fell.    The  wound  was  exposed 
to  the  view  of  all  who  could  delight  in  it, 
and  sewed  up  on  the  stage.   The  surly  se- 
cond of  Miller  declared  at  this  time,  that 
he  would  that  day  fortnight  fight  Mr.  Buck 
at  the  same  weapons,  declaring  himself  the 
master  of  the  renowned  Gorman;  but  Buck 
denied  him  the  honour  of  that  courageous 
disciple,  and  asserting  that  he  himself  had 
taught  that  champion,  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. 

There  is  something  in  nature  very  unac- 
countable on  such  occasions,  when  we  see 
the  people  take  a  certain  painful  gratifica- 
tion in  beholding  these  encounters.  Is  K 
cruelty  that  administers  this  sort  of  delight* 
or  is  it  a  pleasure  which  is  taken  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  pity?  It  was,  mcthought,  pretty 
remarkable  that  the  business  of  the  day 
being  a  trial  of  skill,  the  popularity  did  not 
run  so  high  as  one  would  have  expected  (it 
the  side  of  Buck.  Is  it  that  people's  passions 
have  their  rise  in  self-love,  and  thought 
themselves  (in  spite  of  all  the  courage  they 
had)  liable  to  the  fate  of  Miller,  but  could 
not  so  easily  think  themselves  qualified  likf 
Buck? 

Tully  speaks  of  this  custom  with  lea 

horror  than  one  would  expect,  though  he 
confesses  it  was  much  abused  in  his  tin*, 
and  seems  directly  to  approve  of  it  under 
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its  first  regulations,  when  criminals  only 
fought  before  the  people.  '  Crudele  gladia- 
torum  t/iectaculum  et  inhumanum  nonnullin 
videri  tolet,  et  haud  ticio  annon  ita  fit  ut 
nunc  Jit ;  cum  vcro  tontes  ferro  defiugna- 
bant,  auribua  fortaste  multa,  oculis  quidem 
nulla,  fioterat  cue  fort i or  contra  dolorem  et 
mortem  diacifilina.1  *  The  shows  of  gladia- 
tors may  be  thought  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man, and  I  know  not  but  it  is  so  as  now 
practised;  but  in  those  times  when  only 
criminals  were  combatants,  the  ear  per- 
haps might  receive  many  better  instruc- 
tions, but  it  is  impossible  that  anv  thing 
which  affects  our  eyes  should  fortify  us  so 
well  against  pain  and  death. '  T. 
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Tune  impune  hate  facias?  Tune  hie  homines  adolescen- 
t  ii  lot, 

Imneritos  re  rum.  eduetos  libere,  in  fraudem  illicit? 
Sollicitando  et  pnllicitando  eorum  amnios  lactas  ? 
Ac  merethcioa  amorcs  nuptiis  eongluf  inas? 

Ter.  And.  Act  t.  Sc  4. 

Shall  you  escape  with  impunity:  you  who  lay  snares 
for  young  men  of  a  liberal  education,  but  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and  by  force  of  importunity  and  pro- 
,  draw  them  in  to  marry  barlota? 


The  other  day  passed  by  me  in  her  cha- 
riot a  ladv  with  that  pale  and  wan  com- 
plexion which  we  sometimes  see  in  young 
people  who  are  fallen  into  sorrow,  and 
private  anxiety  of  mind,  which  antedate 
age  and  sickness.   It  is  not  three  years  ago 
since  she  was  gay,  airy,  and  a  little  towards 
libertine  in  her  carriage;  but,  methought, 
I  easily  forgave  her  that  little  insolence, 
which  she  so  severely  pays  for  in  her  pre- 
sent condition.    Flavilla,  of  whom  I  am 
speaking,  is  married  to  a  sullen  fool  with 
wealth.  Her  beauty  and  merit  are  lost  upon 
the  dolt,  who  is  insensible  of  perfection  in 
any  thing.  Their  hours  together  are  either 
painful  or  insipid.  The  minutes  she  has  to 
herself  in  his  absence  arc  not  sufficient  to 
give  vent  at  her  eyes,  to  the  grief  and  tor- 
ment of  his  last  conversation.    This  poor 
creature  was  sacrificed  (with  a  temper 
which,  under  the  cultivation  of  a  man  of 
sense,  would  have  made  the  most  agreeable 
companion)  into  the  arms  of  this  loathsome 
yoke-fellow  by  Sempronia.  Sempronia  is  a 
Rood  lady,  who  supports  herself  in  an  af- 
fluent condition,  by  contracting  friendship 
with  rich  young  widows,  and  maids  of  plen- 
tiful fortunes  at  their  own  disposal,  and  be- 
stowing her  friends  upon  worthless  indigent 
fellows;  on  the  other  side,  she  ensnares  in- 
considerate and  rash  youths  of  great  estates 
into  the  arms  of  vicious  women.    For  this 
purpose,  she  is  accomplished  in  all  the  arts 
which  can  make  her  acceptable  at  imperti- 
nent visits;  she  knows  all  that  passes  in 
every  quarter,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  favourite  servants,  busy-bodies,  de- 
pendents, and  poor  relations,  of  all  persons 
of  condition  in  the  whole  town.  At  the  price 
of  a  good  sum  of  money,  Sempronia,  by  the 


instigation  of  Flavilla's  mother,  brought 
about  the  match  for  the  daughter;  and  the 
reputation  of  this,  which  is  apparently,  in 
point  of  fortune,  more  than  Flavilla  could 
expect,  has  gained  her  the  visits  and  fre- 
quent attendance  of  the  crowd  of  mothers, 
who  had  rather  see  their  children  miser- 
able in  great  wealth,  than  the  happiest  of 
the  race  of  mankind  in  a  less  conspicuous 
state  of  life.    When  Sempronia  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  a  woman's  temper  and 
circumstances,  that  she  believes  marriage 
would  be  acceptable  to  her,  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  man  who  shall  get  her,  her 
next  step  is  to  look  out  for  some  one,  whose 
condition  has  some  secret  wound  in  it,  and 
wants  a  sum,  yet,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
not  unsuitable  to  her.    If  such  is  not  easily 
had,  she  immediately  adorns  a  worthless 
fellow  with  what  estate  she  thinks  conve- 
nient, and  adds  as  great  a  share  of  good 
humour  and  sobriety  as  is  requisite.  After 
this  is  settled,  no  importunities,  arts,  and 
devices,  are  omitted,  to  hasten  the  lady  to 
her  happiness.  In  the  general,  indeed,  she 
is  a  person  of  so  strict  justice  that  she  mar- 
ries a  poor  gallant  to  a  rich  wench,  and  a 
moneyless  girl  to  a  man  of  fortune.  But 
then  she  has  no  manner  of  conscience  in 
the  disparity,  when  she  has  a  mind  to  im- 
pose a  poor  rogue  for  one  of  an  estate:  she 
has  no  remorse  in  adding  to  it,  that  he  is 
illiterate,  ignorant,  and  unfashioncd;  but 
makes  these  imperfections  arguments  of 
the  truth  of  his  wealth ;  and  will  on  such  an 
occasion,  with  a  very  grave  face,  charge 
the  people  of  condition  with  negligence  in 
the  education  of  their  children.  Exception 
being  made  the  other  day  against  an  igno- 
rant booby  of  her  own  clothing,  whom  she 
was  putting  off  for  a  rich  heir:  1  Madam,' 
said  she,  *  you  know  there  is  no  making  of 
children,  who  know  they  have  estates,  at- 
tend their  books. ' 

Sempronia,  by  these  arts,  is  loaded  with 
presents,  importuned  for  her  acquaintance, 
and  admired  by  those  who  do  not  know  the 
first  taste  of  life,  as  a  woman  of  exemplarv 
good  breeding.  But  sure  to  murder  and  rob 
are  less  iniquities,  than  to  raise  profit  by 
abuses  as  irreparable  as  taking  away  life; 
but  more  grievous  as  making  it  lastingly 
unhappy.  To  rob  a  lady  at  play  of  half  her 
fortune,' is  not  so  ill  as  giving  the  whole  and 
herself  to  an  unworthy  husband.  But  Scm- 
pronia can  administer  consolation  to  an  un- 
happy fair  at  home,  by  leading  her  to  an 
agreeable  gallant  elsewhere.  She  then  can 
preach  the  general  condition  of  all  the 
married  world,  and  tell  an  unexperienced 
young  woman  the  methods  of  softening  her 
affliction,  and  laugh  at  her  simplicity  and 
want  of  knowledge,  with  an  1  Oh!  my  dear, 
you  will  know  better.' 

The  wickedness  of  Sempronia,  one  would 
think,  should  be  superlative:  but  I  cannot 
but  esteem  that  of  some  parents  equal  to  it: 
I  mean  such  as  sacrifice  the  greatest  endow- 
ments and  qualifications  to  base  bargains. 
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A  parent  who  forces  a  child  of  a  liberal  and 
ingenious*  spirit  into  the  arms  of  a  clown  or 
a  blockhead,  obliges  her  to  a  crime  too 
odious  for  a  name.  It  is  in  a  degree  the 
unnatural  conjunction  of  rational  and  brutal 
beings.  Yet  what  is  there  so  common,  as 
the  bestowing  an  accomplished  woman  with 
such  a  disparity?  And  I  could  name  crowds 
who  lead  miserable  lives  for  want  of  know- 
ledge in  their  parents  of  this  maxim.  That 
good  sense  and  good-nature  always  go 
together.  That  which  is  attributed  to  fools, 
and  called  good-nature,  is  only  an  inability 
of  observing  what  is  faulty,  which  turns,  in 
marriage,  into  a  suspicion  of  every  thing  as 
such,  from  a  consciousness  of  that  inability. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  entirely  of  your 
opinion  with  relation  to  the  equestrian  fe- 
males, who  affect  both  the  masculine  and 
feminine  air  at  the  same  time;  and  cannot 
forbear  making  a  presentment  against  an- 
other order  of  them,  who  grow  very  nu- 
merous and  powerful;  and  since  our  lan- 
guage is  not  very  capable  of  good  com- 
pound words,  I  must  be  contented  to  call 
them  only  "the  naked-shouldered.*'  These 
beauties  are  not  contented  to  make  lovers 
wherever  they  appear,  but  they  must  make 
rivals  at  the  same  time.  Were  you  to  sec 
Gatty  walk  the  Park  at  high  mall,  you 
would  expect  those  who  followed  her  and 
those  who  met  her  would  immediately  draw 
their  swords  for  her.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will 
provide  for  the  future,  that  women  may 
stick  to  their  faces  for  doing  any  farther 
mischief,  and  not  allow  any  but  direct  tra- 
ders in  beauty  to  expose  more  than  the 
fore-part  of  the  neck,  unless  you  please  to 
allow  this  after-game  to  those  who  are  very 
defective  in  the  charms  of  the  countenance. 
I  can  say,  to  my  sorrow,  the  present  prac- 
tice is  very  unfair,  when  to  look  back  is 
death;  and  it  may  be  said  of  our  beauties,  as 
a  great  poet  did  of  bullets, 

"  They  kilt  and  wound,  like  rarthians.as  they  fly  ." 

1 1  submit  this  to  your  animadversion;  and 
am,  for  the  little  while  I  have  left,  your 
humble  servant,  the  languishing 

'PHII.ANTHUS. 

•P.  S.  Suppose  you  mended  my  letter, 
and  made  a  simile  about  the  "porcupine;*' 
but  I  submit  that  also.' 
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■    Animum  rtje,  qui,  nisi  pnret, 

Imperal   Nor.  Ep  ii.  Lib.  1.  61 

— —  Curb  thy  «oul. 

And  check  thy  rage,  which  mml  be  rul'd  or  rule. 

OmcA. 

It  is  a  very  common  expression,  that  such 
a  one  is  very  good-natured,  but  very  pas- 
sionate. The  expression,  indeed,  is  very 
good-natured,  to  allow  passionate  people 
so  much  quarter;  but  I  think  a  passionate 


man  deserves  the  least  indulgence  imagi- 
nable. It  is  said,  it  is  soon  over;  that  is,  all 
the  mischief  he  does  is  quickly  despatched, 
which,  I  think,  is  no  great  recommendation 
to  favour.  I  have  known  one  of  those  good- 
natured  passionate  men  say  in  a  mixed 
company,  even  to  his  own  wife  or  child, 
such  things  as  the  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  his  family  would  not  have  spoken,  even 
in  imagination.  It  is  certain  that  quick 
sensibility  is  inseparable  from  a  ready  un- 
derstanding; but  why  should  not  that  good 
understanding  call  to  itself  all  its  force  on 
such  occasions,  to  master  that  sudden  incli- 
nation to  anger?  One  of  the  greatest  souls 
now  in  the  world*  is  the  most  subject  by  na- 
ture to  anger,  and  yet  so  famous  for  a  con- 
quest of  himself  this  way,  that  he  is  the 
anown  example  when  you  talk  of  temper 
and  command  of  a  man's  self.  To  contain 
the  spirit  of  anger,  is  the  worthiest  disci- 
pline we  can  put  ourselves  to.  When  * 
man  has  made  any  progress  this  way,  a 
frivolous  fellow  in  a  passion  is  to  him  ts 
contemptible  as  a  froward  child.  It  ought 
to  be  the  study  of  every  man,  for  his  own 
quiet  and  peace.  When  he  stands  can* 
bustible  and  ready  to  flame  upon  every  tiling 
that  touches  him,  life  is  as  uneasy  to  him- 
self as  it  is  to  all  about  him.  Syncmpius 
leads,  of  all  men  living,  the  most  ridiculous 
life;  he  is  ever  offending  and  begging  par- 
don. If  his  man  enters  the  room  without 
what  he  was  sent  for — 'That  blockhead,' 
begins  he — •Gentlemen,  I  ask  your  par- 
don, but  servants  now-a-days*— The  wrong 
plates  are  laid,  they  are  thrown  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  :  his  wife  stands  by  in 
pain  for  him,  which  he  sees  in  her  face,  and 
answers  as  if  he  had  heard  all  she  was 
thinking: — 'Why?  what  the  devil!  Why 
don't  you  take  care  to  give  orders  in  these 
things?'  His  friends  sit  down  to  a  tasteless 
plenty  of  every  thing,  every  minute  expect- 
ing new  insults  from  his  impertinent  pas- 
sions. In  a  word,  to  eat  with,  or  visit  byn- 
cropius,  is  no  other  tlian  going  to  see  him 
exercise  his  family,  exercise  their  patience, 
and  his  own  anger. 

It  is  monstrous  that  the  shame  and  con- 
fusion in  which  this  good-natured  angry 
man  must  needs  behold  his  friends,  while 
he  thus  lays  about  him,  does  not  give  him 
so  much  reflection  as  to  create  an  amend- 
ment. This  is  the  most  scandalous  disuse 
of  reason  imaginable;  all  the  harmless  part 
of  him  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  bull-dog. 
they  are  tame  no  longer  than  they  arc  nt* 
offended.  One  of  these  good-natured  angry 
men  shall,  in  an  instant,  assemble  together 
so  many  allusions  to  secret  circumstances, 
as  are  enough  to  dissolve  the  peace  of  all 
the  families  and  friends  he  is  acquainted 
with,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  yet  the 
next  moment  be  the  best  natural  nun  in 
the  world.  If  you  would  see  passion  in  its 
purity,  without  mixture  of  reason, 


•Lord  Boms. 
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it  represented  in  a  mad  hero,  drawn  by  a 

mad  poet.    Nat.  Lee  makes  his  Alexander 

say  thus: 

*  Away!  begone!  anrl  givr  a  whirlwind  room, 
Or  I  will  blow  vmi  up  like  dust  I  A  vaunt! 
Mildness  hut  meanly  represents  my  toil, 
Eternal  discord  I 

Kury!  revengo '  disdain  and  inclination ' 

Tear  my  iwol'n  bream,  make  way  for  lire  and  tempest. 

My  brain  ii  burnt,  debate  and  reason  quench'd  ; 

Th"  ttorm  i»  up,  and  my  hot  hlei'iiing  h-ari 

Split*  with  the  rack  :  while  passion*  like  the  wind. 

Rise  up  to  heav'n,  and  put  out  all  the  stars.' 

Every  passinnatc  fellow  in  town  talks  half 
the  clay  with  as  little  consistency,  and 
threatens  things  as  much  out  of  his  "power. 

The  next  disagreeable  person  to  the  out- 
rageous gentleman,  is  one  of  a  much  lower 
order  of  anger,  and  he  is  what  we  commonly 
call  a  peevish  fellow.  A  peevish  fellow  is 
one  who  has  some  reason  in  himself  for 
being  out  of  humour,  or  has  a  natural  inca- 
pacity for  delight,  and  therefore  disturbs  all 
who  arc  happier  than  himself  with  pishes 
and  pshaws,  or  other  well-bred  interjec- 
tions, at  every  thing  that  is  said  or  done  in 
his  presence.  There  should  be  physic 
mixed  in  the  food  of  all  which  these  fellows 
cat  in  good  company.  This  degree  of  anger 
passes,  forsooth,  for  a  delicacy  of  judgment, 
that  won't  admit  of  being  easily  pleased; 
but  none  above  the  character  of  wearing  a 
peevish  man's  livery  ought  to  bear  with  his 
ill  manners.  All  things  among  men  of  sense 
and  condition  should  pass  the  censure,  and 
have  the  protection  of  the  eye  of  reason. 

No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an  habi- 
tual humour,  whim,  or  particularity  of  be- 
haviour, by  any  who  do  not  wait  upon  him 
for  bread.  Next  to  the  peevish  fellow  is 
the  snarler.  This  gentleman  deals  might- 
ily in  what  we  call  the  irony;  and  as  those 
sort  of  people  exert  themselves  most  against 
those  below  them,  you  see  their  humour 
best  in  their  talk  to  their  servants.  1  That 
is  so  like  you;  You  arc  a  fine  fellow;  Thou 
art  the  quickest  head-piece;'  and  the  like. 
One  would  think  the  hectoring,  the  storm- 
ing, the  sullen,  and  all  the  different  species 
ana  subordinations  of  the  angry  should  be 
cured,  by  knowing  they  live  only  as  par- 
doned men;  and  how  pitiful  is  the  condition 
of  being  only  suffered!  But  I  am  inter- 
rupted oy  the  pleasantest  scene  of  anger, 
and  the  disappointment  of  it,  that  I  have 
ever  known,  which  happened  while  I  was 
yet  writing,  and  I  overheard  as  I  sat  in  the 
back-room  at  a  French  bookseller's.  There 
came  into  the  shop  a  very  learned  man  with 
an  erect  solemn  air;  and,  though  a  person 
of  great  parts  otherwise,  slow  in  under- 
standing any  thing  which  makes  against 
himself.  The  composure  of  the  faulty  man, 
and  the  whimsical  perplexity  of  him  that 
was  justly  angry,  is  perfectly  new.  After 
turning  over  many  volumes,  said  the  seller 
to  the  buyer,  '  Sir,  you  know  I  have  long 
asked  you  to  send  me  back  the  first  volume 
of  French  sermons  I  formerly  lent  vou.' 
•  Sir,'  said  the  chapman,  *  I  have  often  look- 
ed for  it,  but  cannot  find  it;  it  is  certainly 


lost,  and  I  know  not  to  whom  I  lent  it,  it  is 
so  many  years  ago.'  «  Then,  sir,  here  is  the 
other  volume;  I'll  send  you  home  that,  and 
please  to  pay  for  both.'  'My  friend,'  re- 
plied he,  'canst  thou  be  so  senseless  as  not 
to  know  that  one  volume  is  as  imperfect  in 
my  library  as  in  your  shop?'  'Yes,  sir,  but 
it  is  you  have  lost  the  first  volume;  and,  to 
be  short,  I  will  be  paid.'  'Sir,'  answered 
the  chapman,  *  you  arc  a  young  man,  your 
book  is  lost;  and  learn  by  this  little  loss  to 
bear  much  greater  adversities,  which  you 
must  expect  to  meet  with. '  1  Yes,  I'll  bear 
when  I  must,  but  I  have  not  lost  now,  for  I 
say  you  have  it,  and  shall  pay  me.'  'Friend, 
you  grow  warm;  I  tell  you  the  book  is  lost; 
and  foresee,  in  the  course  even  of  a  pros- 
perous life,  that  you  will  meet  afflictions  to 
make  you  mad,  if  you  cannot  bear  this 
trifle.'  *  Sir,  there  is,  in  this  case,  no  need 
of  bearing,  for  you  have  the  book.'  '  I  say, 
sir,  I  have  not  the  book;  but  your  passion 
will  not  let  you  hear  enough  to  be  informed 
that  I  have  it  not  Learn  resignation  of 
yourself  to  the  distresses  of  this  life:  nay, 
do  not  fret  and  fume;  it  is  mv  duty  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  of  an  impatient  spirit,  and 
an  impatient  spirit  is  never  without  woe.* 
'Was  ever  any  thing  like  this?'  'Yes,  sir, 
there  have  been  many  things  like  this:  the 
loss  is  but  a  trifle;  but  your  temper  is  wan- 
ton, and  incapable  of  the  least  pain;  there- 
fore let  me  advise  vou,  be  patient,  the  book 
is  lost,  but  do  not  fbr  that  reason  lose  your- 
self.' T.» 
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Hi  narrala  fertint  alio:  mensurnque  firti 
Crescil ;  et  audilii  aliquid  novus  adjicit  sue  tor. 

Ovii,  Met  xii-  57. 
Some  tell  what  they  have  heard,  or  tales  devise ; 
Each  fiction  still  improv'd  with  added  lies. 

Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  Fame  as 
situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  perforated  with  so  many  windows  as 
gave  her  the  sight  of  every  thing  that  was 
done  in  the  heavens,  in  the  earth,  and  in 
the  sea.  The  structure  of  it  was  contrived 
in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echoed 
every  word  which  was  spoken  in  the  whole 
compass  of  nature;  so  that  the  palace,  say» 
the  poet,  was  always  filled  with  a  confused 
hubbub  of  low,  dying  sounds,  the  voices 
being  almost  spent  and  worn  out  before  they 
arrived  at  this  general  rendezvous  of 
speeches  and  whispers. 
•  I  consider  courts  with  the  same  regard  to 
the  governments  which  they  superintend, 
as  Ovid's  palace  of  Fame  with  regard  to 
the  universe.  The  eyes  of  a  watchful  mi- 
nister run  through  the  whole  people.  There 
is  scarce  a  murmur  or  complaint  that  does 


•  By  Steele.    See  No.  m.  ad  flnera. 
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not  reach  his  ears.  They  have  news- 
gatherers  and  intelligencers  distributed  into 
their  several  walks  and  quarters,  who 
bring  in  their  respective  quotas,  and  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  discourse  and 
conversation  of  the  whole  kingdom  or  com- 
monwealth where  thev  are  employed.  The 
wisest  of  kings,  alluding  to  these  invisible 
and  unsuspected  spies,  who  arc  planted  by 
kings  and  rulers  over  their  fellow-citizens, 
as  well  as  to  those  voluntary  informers  that 
are  buzzing  about  the  ears  of  a  great  man, 
and  making  their  court  by  such  secret 
methods  of  intelligence,  has  given  us  a  very 
prudent  caution  :•  '  Curse  not  the  king,  no 
not  in  thy  thought,  and  curse  not  the  rich 
in  thy  bed-chamber;  for  a  bird  $f  the  air 
shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath 
wings  shall  tell  the  matter.' 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rulers  to 
make  use  of  other  people's  eyes,  they  should 
take  particular  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  may  not  bear  too  hard  on  the 
person  whose  life  and  conversation  are  in- 
quired into.    A  man  who  is  capable  of  so 
infamous  a  calling  as  that  of  a  spy,  is  not 
very  much  to  be  relied  upon.  He  can  have 
no  great  tics  of  hopour  or  checks  of  con- 
science, to  restrain  him  in  those  covert  evi- 
dences, where  the  person  accused  has  no 
opportunity  of  vindicating  himself.  He  will 
be  more  industrious  to  carry  that  which  is 
grateful  than  that  which  is  true.  There 
will  be  no  occasion  for  him  if  he  docs  not 
hear  and  see  things  worth  discovery;  so 
that  he  naturally  inflames  every  wora  and 
circumstance,  aggravates  what  is  faulty, 
perverts  what  is  good,  and  misrepresents 
what  is  indifferent   Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted 
but  that  such  ignominious  wretches  let  their 
private  passions  into  these  their  clandestine 
informations,  and  often  wreak  their  par- 
ticular spite  and  malice  against  the  person 
whom  they  arc  set  to  watch.   It  is  a  plea- 
sant scene  enough,  which  an  Italian  author 
describes  between  a  spy  and  a  cardinal  who 
employed  him.  The  cardinal  is  represented 
as  minuting  down  every  thing  that  is  told 
him.   The  spy  begins  with  a  low  voice, 
'Such  a  one,  the  advocate,  whispered  to 
one  of  his  friends,  within  my  hearing,  that 
your  eminence  was  a  very  great  poltroon;' 
and  after  having  given  his  patron  time 
enough  to  take  it  down,  adds,  that  another 
called  him  a  mercenary  rascal  in  a  public 
conversation.   The  cardinal  replies,  *  Very 
well,*  and  bids  him  go  on.   The  spy  pro- 
ceeds and  loads  him  with  reports  of  the 
same  nature,  till  the  cardinal  rises  in  great 
wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent  scoundrel, 
and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  observed  of  great  and  heroic  minds, 
that  they  have  not  only  shown  a  particular 
disregard  to  those  unmerited  reproaches 
which  have  been  cast  upon  them,  nut  have 
been  altogether  free  from  that  impertinent 
curiosity  of  inquiring  after  them,  or  the 
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I  poor  revenge  of  resenting  them.  The  his- 
tories of  Alexander  and  Cxsar  are  full  of 
this  kind  of  instances.  Vulgar  souls  are  of 
a  quite  contrary  character.   Dionvsius,  the 
tyrant  of  Sicily,  had  a  dungeon  which  was 
a  verv  curious  piece  of  architecture;  and  of 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  there  arc  still  to 
be  seen  some  remains  in  that  island.  It 
was  called  Dionysius's  Ear,  and  built  with 
several  little  windings  and  labyrinths  in  the 
form  of  a  real  ear.   The  structure  of  it 
made  it  a  kind  of  whispering  place,  but  such 
a  one  as  gathered  the  voice  of  him  who 
spoke  into  a  funnel,  which  was  placed  at 
the  verv  top  of  it.    The  tyrant  used  to 
lodge  all  his  state  criminals,  or  those  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  engaged  together  in  anv 
evil  design  upon  him,  in  this  dungeon.  He 
had  at  the  same  time  an  apartment  over 
it,  where  he  used  to  apply  himself  to  the 
funnel,  and  by  that  means  overheard  every 
thing  that  was  whispered  in  the  dungeon. 
I  believe  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a 
Caesar  or  an  Alexander  would  have  rather 
died  by  the  treason  than  have  used  sock 
disingenuous  means  for  the  detecting  of  it 
A  man  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inqui- 
sitive after  every  thing  which  is  spoken  ill 
of  him,  passes  his  time  but  very  indiffe- 
rently.   He  is  wounded  by  every  arrow 
that  is  shot  at  him,  and  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  every  insignificant  enemy  to  disquiet 
him.    Is  ay,  he  will  suffer  from  what  has 
been  said  "of  him,  when  it  is  forgotten  by 
those  who  said  or  heard  it.    For  this  rea- 
son I  could  never  bear  one  of  those  officious 
friends,  that  would  be  telling  every  malicious 
report,  every  idle  censure,  that  passed  upon 
me.  The  tongue  of  man  is  so  petulant,  and 
his  thoughts  so  variable,  that  one  should 
not  lav  too  great  a  stress  upon  any  present 
speeches  and  opinions.  Praise  and  obloquy 
proceed  very  frequently  out  of  the  same 
mouth  upon  the  same  person;  and  upon  the 
same  occasion.    A  generous  enemy  win 
sometimes  bestow  commendations,  as  the 
dearest  friend  cannot  sometimes  refrain 
from  speaking  ill.  The  man  who  is  indif- 
ferent in  either  of  these  respects,  gives  his 
opinion  at  random,  and  praises  or  disap- 
proves as  he  finds  himself  in  humour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  part  of  a 
character,  which  is  finelv  drawn  by  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
History,  which  gives  us  the  lively  picture 
of  a  great  man  teasing  himself  with  an  ab- 
surd curiosity. 

*  He  had  not  that  application  and  sub- 
mission, and  reverence  for  the  queen,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  wisdom 
and  breeding;  and  often  crossed  her  pre- 
tences and  desires  with  more  rudeness  than 
was  natural  to  him.  Yet  he  was  imperti- 
nently solicitous  to  know  what  her  majesry 
said  of  him  in  private,  and  what  resent- 
ments she  had  towards  him.  And  when 
by  some  confidants  who  had  their  ends 
uj)on  him  from  those  offices,  he  was  in- 
formed of  some  bitter  expressions  falling 
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from  her  majesty,  he  was  so  exceedingly 
afflicted  and  tormented  with  the  sense  of 
it,  that  sometimes  by  passionate  complaints 
and  representations  to  the  king,  sometimes 
by  more  dutiful  addresses  and  expostula- 
tions with  the  queen  in  bewailing  his  mis- 
fortune, he  frequently  exposed  himself,  and 
left  his  condition  worse  than  it  was  before, 
and  the  £claircissement  commonly  ended  in 
the  discovery  of  the  persons  from  whom  he 
had  received  his  most  secret  intelligence.* 

O. 
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Learn  to  lire  well,  or  fairly  make  your  will. 

rope. 

I  have  already  given  mv  reader  an  ac- 
count of  a  set  of  merry  fellows  who  are 
passing  their  summer  together  in  the  coun- 
try, being  provided  with  a  great  house, 
where  there  is  not  only  a  convenient  apart- 
ment for  every  particular  person,  but  a 
large  infirmary  for  the  reception  of  such  of 
them  as  are  any  way  indisposed  or  out  of 
humour.  Having  lately  received  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  society,  by  order 
of  the  whole  fraternity,  which  acquaints 
me  with  their  behaviour  during  the  last 
week,  I  shall  here  make  a  present  of  it  to 
the  public. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — We  are  glad  to  find 
that  you  approve  the  establishment  which 
we  have  here  made  for  the  retrieving  of 
good  manners  and  agreeable  conversation, 
and  shall  use  our  best  endeavours  so  to  im- 
prove ourselves  in  this  our  summer  retire  - 
ment, that  we  may  next  winter  serve  as 
patterns  to  the  town.  But  to  the  end  that 
this  our  institution  may  be  no  k-ss  ndvanta- 
geous  to  the  public  than  to  ourselves,  we 
shall  communicate  to  you  one  week  of  our 
proceedings,  desiring  you  at  the  same  time, 
if  you  see  any  thing  faulty  in  them,  to  favour 
us  with  your  admonitions:  for  you  must 
know,  sir,  that  it  has  been  proposed  amongst 
us  to  choose  you  for  our  visitor;  to  which  I 
must  farther  add,  that  one  of  the  college 
having  declared  last  week  he  did  not  like 
the  Spectator  of  the  day,  and  not  being 
able  to  assign  any  just  reasons  for  such  dis- 
like, he  was  sent  to  the  infirmary  ncmine 
contradicrntc. 

*  On  Monday  the  assembly  was  in  very 
good  humour,  having  received  some  re- 
cruits of  French  claret  that  morning;  when, 
unluckily,  towards  the  middle  of  the  din- 
ner, one  of  the  company  swore  at  his  ser- 
vant in  a  very  rough  manner  for  having  put 
too  much  water  in  his  wine.  Upon  which, 
the  president  of  the  day,  who  is  always  the 
mouth  of  the  company,  after  having  con- 
vinced him  of  the  impertinence  of  his  pas- 
sion, and  the  insult  he  had  made  upon  the 
company,  ordered  his  man  to  take  him 
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from  the  table,  and  convey  him  to  the  in- 
firmary. There  was  but  one  more  sent 
away  that  day;  this  was  a  gentleman  who 
is  reckoned  by  some  persons  one  of  the 
greatest  wits,  and  by  others  one  of  the 
greatest  boobies  about  town.  This  you  will 
say  is  a  strange  character;  but  what  makes 
it  stranger  yet,  is  a  very  true  one,  for  he  is 
perpetually  the  reverse  of  himself,  being 
always  merry  or  dull  to  excess.  We  brought 
him  hither,  to  divert  us,  which  he  did 
very  well  upon  the  road,  having  lavished 
away  as  much  wit  and  laughter  upon  the 
hackney  coachman  as  might  have  served 
during  his  whole  stay  here,  had  it  been 
duly  managed.  He  had  been  lumpish  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  was  so  far  connived 
at,  in  hopes  of  recovery,  that  we  despatched 
one  of  the  briskest  fellows  among  the  bro- 
therhood into  the  infirmary  for  having  told 
him  at  table  he  was  not  merry.  But  our 
president  observing  that  he  indulged  him- 
self in  this  long  fit  of  stupidity,  and  con- 
struing it  as  a  contempt  of  the  college, 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  place  pre- 
pared for  such  companions.  He  was  no 
sooner  got  into  it,  but  his  wit  and  mirth 
returned  upon  him  in  so  violent  a  manner, 
that  he  shook  the  whole  infirmary  with  the 
noise  of  it,  and  had  so  good  an  effect  upon  the 
rest  of  the  patients,  that  he  brought  them 
all  out  to  dinner  with  him  the  next  day. 

•On  Tuesday  we  were  no  sooner  sat 
down,  but  one  of  the  company  complained 
that  his  head  ached;  upon  which,  another 
asked  him  in  an  insolent  manner,  what  he 
did  there  then?  This  insensibly  grew  into 
some  warm  words;  so  that  the  president,  in 
order  to  keep  the  peace,  gave  directions  to 
take  them  both  from  the  table,  and  lodge 
them  in  the  infirmary.  Not  long  after,  an- 
other of  the  company  telling  us  he  knew, 
by  a  pain  in  his  shoulder,  that  we  should 
have  some  rain,  the  president  ordered  him 
to  be  removed,  and  placed  at  a  weather- 
glass in  the  apartment  above-mentioned. 

*  On  Wednesday  a  gentleman  having  re- 
ceived a  letter  written  in  a  woman's  hand, 
and  changing  colour  twice  or  tluice  as  he 
read  it,  desired  leave  to  retire  into  the  in- 
firmary. The  president  consented,  but  de- 
nied him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
till  such  time  as  he  had  slept  upon  it.  One 
of  the  company  being  seated  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  and  discovering  his  secret 
discontent,  by  finding  fault  with  every  dish 
that  was  served  up,  and  refusing  to  laugh 
at  any  thing  that  was  said,  the  president 
told  him,  that  he  found  he  was  in  an  un- 
easy seat,  and  desired  him  to  accommodate 
himself  better  in  the  infirmary.  After  din- 
ner, a  very  honest  fellow  chanced  to  let  a 
pun  fall  from  him;  his  neighbour  cried  out, 
*« To  the  infirmary;"  at  the  same  time  pre- 
tending to  be  sick  at  it,  as  having  the  same 
natural  antipathy  to  a  pun  which  some 
have  to  a  cat  This  produced  a  long  de- 
flate. Upon  the  whole,  the  punster  was 
acquitted,  and  his  neighbour  sent  off. 
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« On  Thui  .sday  there  was  but  one  delin- 
quent. Th'm  was  a  gentleman  of  strong: 
voice,  hut  weak  understanding.  He  bad 
unluckilv  engaged  himself  in  a  dispute  with 
a  man  of  excellent  sense,  but  of  a  modest 
elocution.  The  man  of  heat  replied  to  every 
answer  rf  his  antagonist  with  a  louder  note 
than  ordinary,  and  only  raised  his  voice 
when  he  should  have  enforced  his  argu- 
ment Finding;  himself  at  length  driven  to 
an  absurdity,  he  still  reasoned  in  a  more 
clamorous  and  confused  manner;  and  to 
make  the  greater  impression  upon  his 
hearers,  concluded  with  a  loud  thump  upon 
the  table.  The  president  immediately  or- 
dered him  to  be  carried  off,  and  dieted  with 
water-gruel,  till  such  time  as  he  should  be 
sufficiently  weakened  for  conversation. 

•  On  Friday  there  passed  very  little  re- 
markable, saving  only,  that  several  petitions 
were  read  of  the  persons  in  custody,  de- 
siring to  be  released  from  their  confinement, 
and  vouching  for  one  another's  good  beha- 
viour for  the  future. 

'  On  Saturday  we  received  many  excuses 
from  persons  who  had  found  themselves  in 
an  unsociable  temper,  and  had  voluntarily 
shut  themselves  up.  The  infirmary  was, 
indeed,  never  so  full  as  on  this  day,  which 
I  was  at  some  loss  to  account  for,  till,  upon 
my  going  abroad,  I  observed  that  it  was  an 
easterly  wind.  The  retirement  of  most  of 
my  friends  has  given  me  opportunity  and 
leisure  of  writing  you  this  letter,  which  I 
must  not  conclude  without  assuring  you,  that 
all  the  members  of  our  college,  as  well  those 
who  arc  under  confinement  as  those  who 
are  at  liberty,  are  your  very  humble  ser- 
vants, though  none  more  than, 

C.  &c.' 
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8i  fraetun  illabatur  orbii, 
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Should  thn  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break 

In  ruin  and  eonfuaion  hurl'd. 
He.  iinmnwm'd,  would  hear  the  miphry  crack. 

And  stand  *ecure  amidst  a  falliti£  world — Amotu 

Man,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  very 
helpless  and  a  very  wretched  being.  He 
is  subject  every  moment  to  the  greatest 
calamities  and  misfortunes.  He  is  beset 
with  dangers  on  all  sides;  and  may  become 
unhappv  by  numberless  casualties,  which 
he  could  not  foresee,  nor  have  prevented 
had  he  foreseen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort  while  we  are  obnoxious 
to  so  many  accidents,  that  we  are  under  the 
care  of  One  who  directs  contingencies,  and 
has  in  his  hands  the  management  of  every 
thing  that  is  capable  of  annoying  or  offend- 
ing us;  who  knows  the  assistance  we  stand 
in  need  of,  and  is  alwavs  ready  to  bestow  it 
on  those  who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage  which  such  a  crea- 
ture bears  to  so  infinitely  wise  and  good  a 
Bchig,  u  a  firm  reliance  on  him  for  the 


blessings  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  an 
habitual  trust  in  him  for  deliverance  out  of 
all  such  dangers  and  difficulties  as  may  be- 
fall us. 

The  man  who  always  Uvea  in  this  dis- 
position of  mind,  has  not  the  same  dark  and 
melancholy  views  of  human  nature,  as  he 
who  considers  himself  abstractedly  from 
this  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  reflects  upon  his  own 
weakness  and  imperfection,  he  comforts 
himself  with  the  contemplation  of  those 
divine  attributes  which  are  employed  for 
his  safety  and  his  welfare.  He  finds  his 
want  of  foresight  made  up  by  the  Omni- 
science of  Him  who  is  his  support.  He  is 
not  sensible  of  his  own  want  of  strength, 
when  he  knows  that  his  helper  is  almighty. 
In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust 
on  the  Supreme  Being  is  powerful  in  His 
power,  wise  by  His  wisdom,  happy  by  His 
happiness.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  everv 
divine  attribute,  and  loses  his  own  insuf- 
ficiency in  the  fulness  of  infinite  perfection. 

To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we 
are  commanded  to  put  our  trust  in  Him, 
who  is  thus  able  to  relieve  and  succour  us; 
the  divine  goodness  having  made  such  re- 
liance a  duty,  notwithstanding  we  should 
have  been  miserable  had  it  been  forbid- 
den us. 

Among  several  motives  which  might  be 
made  use  of  to  recommend  this  duty  to  us, 
I  shall  only  take  notice  of  those  that  follow. 

The  first  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are 
promised,  He  will  not  fail  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Him. 

But,  without  considering  the  supernatural 
blessing  which  accompanies  this  dirty,  we 
may  observe,  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  its  own  reward,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
this  firm  trust  and  confidence  in  the  great 
Disposer  of  all  things,  contributes  very 
much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  affliction, 
or  to  the  bearing  it  manfully.  A  person  who 
believes  he  has  his  succour  at  hand,  and 
that  he  acts  in  the  sight  of  his  friend,  often 
exerts  himself  beyond  his  abilities,  and  docs 
wonders  that  are  not  to  be  matched  by  one 
who  is  not  animated  with  such  a  confidence 
of  success.  I  could  produce  instances  from 
history,  of  generals,  who,  out  of  a  belief 
that  they  were  under  the  protection  of  some 
invisible  assistant,  did  not  only  encourage 
their  soldiers  to  do  their  utmost,  but  have 
acted  themselves  beyond  what  they  would 
have  done  had  they  not  been  inspired  by 
such  a  belief!  I  might  in  the  same  manner 
show  how  such  a  trust  in  the  assistance  of 
an  Almighty  Being  naturally  produces 
patience,  hope,  cheerfulness,  and  all  other 
dispositions  of  mind  that  alleviate  those 
calamities  which  we  are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  administers 
great  comfort  to  the  mind  of  man  in  times 
of  poverty  and  affliction,  but  most  of  all  m 
the  hour  of  death.  When  the  soul  is  hover- 
ing in  the  last  moments  of  its  separation, 
when  it  is  just  entering  on  another  state  of 
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u  existence,  to  converse  with  scenes,  and  ob- 

t  jeets  and  companions  that  are  altogether 

i  new, — what  can  support  her  under  such 

tremblings  of  thought,  such  fear,  such 
i  anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but  the  cast- 

i  ing  of  all  her  cares  upon  Him  who  first 

gave  her  being,  who  has  conducted  her 


through  one  stage  of  it,  and  will  be  always 
with  her  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her 
progress  through  eternity? 

David  has  very  beautifully  represented 
this  steady  reliance  on  God  Almighty  in 
fell  twenty-third  psalm,  which  is  a  kind  of 
pastoral  nvmn,  and  filled  with  those  allu- 
sions which  are  usual  in  that  kind  of  writ- 
ing. As  the  poetry  is  very  exquisite,  1 
shall  present  my  reader  with  the  following 
translation  of  it: 


•  TV  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  nhrplwrd'n  cart  : 
Hi-  presence  Khali  my  want*  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye; 
My  noon-day  walk*  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend 

n. 

•  When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  wand'ring  steps  he  leads, 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft,  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 


'  Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
With  plfwimv  horror*  ovrrwpread. 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou.  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  gnide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

IV. 

•  Though  in  a  hnre  and  rugged  way, 
Throueh  rteviou*.  lonely  wild*  I  *tray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile: 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile 
With  Hidden  green*  and  lurhage  crown'd, 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around.' 

c. 
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 Those  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can, 

AH  rhyme  and  scrawl,  and  scribble  to  a  man. 

rope. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  enough  ex- 
plained myself  to  the  world,  when  I  invited 
all  men  to  be  assistant  to  me  in  this  my 
work  of  speculation;  for  I  have  not  yet  ac- 
quainted my  readers,  that  besides  the  let- 
u  rs  and  valuable  hints  1  have  from  time  to 
time  received  from  my  correspondents,  1 
have  by  me  several  curious  and  extraor- 
dinary papers  sent  with  a  design  fas  no  one 
will  doubt  when  they  are  published)  that 
they  may  be  printed  entire,  and  without 
any  alteration,  by  way  of  Spectator.  I  must 
acknowledge  also,  that  I  myself  being  the 
first  projector  of  the  paper,  thought  I  had 
a  rignt  to  make  them  my  own,  by  dressing 
them  in  my  own  style,  by  leaving  out  what 
would  not  appear  like  mine,  and  by  adding 


whatever  might  be  proper  to  adapt  them 
to  the  character  and  genius  of  my  paper, 
with  which  it  was  almost  impossible  these 
could  exactly  correspond,  it  ueing  certain 
that  hardly  two  men  think  alike;  and, 
therefore,  so  many  men  so  many  Specta- 
tors. Besides,  1  must  own  my  we.ikiu-ss  for 

Flory  is  such,  that,  if  I  consulted  that  only, 
might  be  so  far  swayed  by  it,  as  almost  t<  i 
wish  that  no  one  could  write  a  Spectator 
besides  myself;  nor  can  I  deny  but,  upon 
the  first  perusal  of  those  papers,  I  felt  some 
secret  inclinations  of  ill -will  towards  the 
persons  who  wrote  them.  This  was  the  im- 
pression I  had  upon  the  first  reading  them ; 
but  upon  a  late  review  (more  for  the  sake 
of  entertainment  than  use,)  regarding  them 
with  another  eve  than  I  had  done  at  first 
(for  by  converting  them  as  well  as  I  could 
to  my  own  use,  I  thought  I  had  utterly  dis- 
abled them  from  ever  offending  me  again 
as  Spectators,)  I  found  myself  moved  by  a 
passion  very  different  from  that  of  envy; 
sensibly  touched  with  pity,  the  softest  and 
most  generous  of  all  passions,  when  I  re- 
flected what  a  cruel  disappointment  the 
neglect  of  those  papers  must  needs  have 
been  to  the  writers  who  impatiently  longed 
to  see  them  appear  in  print,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  triumphed  to  themselves  in  the 
hopes  of  having  a  share  with  me  in  the  ap- 
plause of  the  public;  a  pleasure  so  great, 
that  none  but  those  who  have  experienced 
it  can  have  a  sense  of  it.  In  this  manner  of 
viewing  those  papers,  I  really  found  I  had 
not  done  them  justice,  there  being  some- 
thing so  extremely  natural  and  peculiarly 
good  in  some  of  them,  that  1  will  .appeal  to 
the  world  whether  it  was  possihlc  to  alter  a 
word  in  them  without  doing  them  a  mani- 
fest hurt  and  violence;  and  whether  they 
can  ever  appear  rightly,  and  as  they  ought, 
but  in  their  own  native  dress  and  colours. 
And  therefore  I  think  I  should  not  only 
wrong  them,  but  deprive  the  world  of  a  con- 
siderable satisfaction,  should  I  any  longer 
delay  the  making  them  public. 

After  I  have  published  a  few  of  these 
Spectators,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  the 
success  of  them  to  equal,  if  not  surpass, 
that  of  the  best  of  my  own.  An  author 
should  take  all  methods  to  humble  himself 
in  the  opinion  he  has  of  his  own  perform- 
ances. When  these  papers  appear  to  the 
world,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  be  followed 
by  manv  others;  and  I  shall  not  repine, 
though  !  myself  shall  have  left  me  but  a 
very  few  days  to  appear  in  public:  but  pre- 
ferring the  general  weal  and  advantage  to 
any  consideration  of  myself,  I  am  resolved 
for  the  future  to  publish  any  Spectator  that 
deserves  it  entire,  and  without  any  altera- 
tion; assuring  the  world  (if  there  can  be 
need  of  it)  that  it  is  none  of  mine,  and  if  the 
authors  think  fit  to  subscribe  their  names, 
I  will  add  them. 

I  think  the  best  way  of  promrting  this 
generous  and  useful  design,  will  be  by 
giving  out  subjects  or  themes  of  all  kind* 
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whatsoever,  on  which  (with  a  preamble  of 
the  extraordinary  benefit  and  advantages 
that  may  accrue  thereby  to  the  public)  I 
will  invite  all  manner  of  persons,  whether 
scholars,  citizens,  courtiers,  gentlemen  of 
the  town  or  country,  and  all  beaus,  rakes, 
smarts,  prudes  coquettes,  housewives,  and 
all  sorts  of  wits,  wnether  male  or  female, 
and  however  distinguished,  whether  they 
be  true  wits,  whole  or  half  wits,  or  whether 
arch,  dry,  natural,  acquired,  genuine,  or 
depraved  wits;  and  persons  of  all  sorts  of 
tempers  and  complexions,  whether  the 
severe,  the  delightful,  the  impertinent,  the 
agreeable,  the  thoughtful,  the  busy  or  care- 
less, the  serene  or  cloudy,  jovial  or  melan- 
choly, untowardly  or  easy,  the  cold,  tem- 
perate, or  sanguine;  and  of  what  manners 
or  dispositions  soever,  whether  the  ambi- 
tious or  humble-minded,  the  proud  or 
pitiful,  ingenuous  or  base-mindca,  good  or 
ill-natured,  public-spirited  or  selfish;  and 
under  what  fortune  or  circumstance  soever, 
whether  the  contented  or  miserable,  happy 
or  unfortunate,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor 
(whether  so  through  want  of  money,  or  de- 
sire of  more,)  healthy  or  sickly,  married  or 
single:  nay,  whether  tall  or  short,  fat  or 
lean;  and  of  what  trade,  occupation,  pro- 
fession, station,  country,  faction,  party,  per- 
suasion, quality,  age,  or  condition  soever: 
who  have  ever  made  thinking  a  part  of 
their  business  or  diversion,  and  have  any 
thing  worthy  to  impart  on  these  subjects  to 
the  world,  according  to  their  several  and 
respective  talents  or  geniuses;  and,  as  the 
subjects  given  out  hit  their  tempers,  hu- 
mours, or  circumstances,  or  may  be  made 
profitable  to  the  public  by  their  particular 
Knowledge  or  experience  m  the  matter  pro- 
posed, to  do  their  utmost  on  them  by  such 
a  time,  to  the  end  they  may  receive  the 
inexpressible  and  irresistible  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  essays  allowed  of  and  relished 
by  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  prepossess  the  reader  with  too 
great  expectation  of  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages which  must  redound  to  the  public 
by  thcsc*essays,  when  the  different  thoughts 
and  observations  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  ac- 
cording to  their  quality,  age,  sex,  educa- 
tion, professions,  humours,  manners,  and 
conditions,  &c.  shall  l>e  set  out  by  them- 
selves in  the  clearest  and  most  genuine 
li^ht,  and  as  they  themselves  would  wish 
to  have  them  ap|>ear  to  the  world. 

The  thesis  proposed  for  the  present  ex- 
ercise of  the  adventurers  to  write  Specta- 
tors, is  Money;  on  which  subject  all  persons 
arc  desired  to  send  in  their  thoughts  within 
ten  days  after  the  date  hereof.  T. 


No.  443.]  Turtday ;  July  29,  1712. 

Bublatuin  ei  oruli*  qucrimu*  invidi. 

Iter  Od.  xxiv  Lib.  a  33. 

Unntrh'il  from  nw  tieM.  we  ear^rly  pursue. 
And  twdty  would  recall  tier  to  our  view. 


Camilla*  to  the  Spectator. 

«  Venice,  July  10,  *.  s. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  take  it  extremely 
ill,  that  vou  do  not  reckon  conspicuous 
persons  of  your  nation  are  within  your  cog- 
nizance, though  out  of  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain.  I  little  thought,  in  the 
green  years  of  my  life,  that  I  should  ever 
call  it  a  happiness  to  be  out  of  dear  Eng- 
land; but  as  I  grew  to  woman,  I  found 
myself  less  acceptable  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  my  merit  Their  ears  in  Italy 
are  so  differently  formed  from  the  make  ot 
yours  in  England,  that  I  never  come  upon 
the  stage,  but  a  general  satisfaction  ap- 
>cars  in  every  countenance  of  the  whole 
>coplc  When  I  dwell  upon  a  note,  I  be- 
lold  all  the  men  accompanying  me  with 
heads  inclining,  and  falling  of  their  persons 
on  one  side,  as  dying  away  with  me.  The 
women  too  do  justice  to  my  merit,  and  no 
ill-natured,  worthless  creature  cries,  Tbe 
vain  thing,"  when  I  am  rapt  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  part,  and  sensibly  touched 
with  the  effect  my  voice  has  upon  all  who 
hear  me.  I  live  here  distinguished  as  one 
whom  nature  has  been  liberal  to  in  a  grace- 
ful person,  and  exalted  mien,  and  heavenly 
voice.  These  particularities  in  this  strange 
country  are  arguments  for  respect  and 
generosity  to  her  who  is  possessed  of  them. 
The  Italians  sec  a  thousand  beauties  I  am 
sensible  1  have  no  pretence  to,  and  abun- 
dantly make  up  to  me  the  injustice  I  re- 
ceived in  my  own  countrv,  of  disallowing 
me  what  I  really  had.  The  humour  of 
hissing  which  you  have  among  you,  1  do 
not  know  any  thing  of ;  and  their  applauses 
are  uttered  in  sighs,  and  bearing  a  part  at 
the  cadences  of  voice  with  the  persons  who 
are  performing.  I  am  often  put  in  mind  of 
those  complaisant  lines  of  mv  own  country- 
man,! when  he  is  calling  all  his  faculties 
together  to  hear  Arabella. 

"  Let  all  be  hosh'd,  each  aoftr«t  motion  erase. 
Be  ev'ry  loud  tumultuous  t bought  at  peace ; 

And  ev"ry  ruder  ja»p  of  breath 
lie  rnlm.  at  in  the  arm*  of  death : 
And  thou.  mo*t  tickle,  moul  uneaay  part. 
Thou  resiles*  wanderer,  mv  heart. 
Re  mill;  rently.nh'  rently  lease. 
Thou  hu«y.  idle  thinr.  t<»  rieare: 
Ftir  not  a  pulse;  and  let  my  blood. 
That  turbulent,  unruly  flood. 

Re  softly  itaid : 
l>t  me  be  all,  but  my  attention  dead." 

The  whole  city  of  Venice  is  as  still  when  I 
am  singing  as  this  polite  hearer  was  to 
Mrs.  Hunt.  But  when  thev  break  that 
silence,  did  you  know  the  pleasure  I  am 
in,  when  every  man  utters  his  applauses, 
bv  calling  me  aloud,  "  The  dear  Creature! 
The  Angel!  The  Venus!  What  attitudes 
she  moves  with!  Hush,  she  sings  aguu  "' 
We  have  in  boisterous  wits  who  dare  dis- 
turb an  audience,  and  break  the  public 
peace  merely  to  show  they  dare.  Mr. 

•  Mrs.  Toft*,  who  played  tbe  part  of  Camilla  in  the 

oprm  of  that  name, 
f  Mr.  Conffrevs. 


* 
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Spectator,  I  write  this  to  you  thus  in  haste, 
to  tell  you  I  am  so  very  much  at  ease  here 
that  I  know  nothing  but  joy;  and  I  will  not 
return,  but  leave  you  in  England  to  hiss  all 
merit  of  your  own  growth  off  the  stage.  I 
know,  sir,  you  were  always  my  admirer, 
and  therefore  I  am  yours,  CAMILLA. 


yours, 

'  P.  S.  I  am  ten  times  better  dressed  than 
<ever  I  was  in  England' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — The  project  in  yours 
of  the  11th  instant,  of  furthering  the  cor- 
respondence and  knowledge  of  that  con- 
siderable part  of  mankind,  the  trading 
world,  cannot  but  be  highly  commendable. 
Good  lectures  to  young  traders  may  have 
very  good  effects  on  their  conduct;  but  be- 
ware you  propagate  no  false  notions  of 
trade:  let  none  of  your  correspondents  im- 
pose on  the  world  by  putting  forth  base 
methods  in  a  good  light,  and  glazing  them 
over  with  improper  terms.    I  would  have 
no  means  of  profit  set  for  copies  to  others, 
but  such  as  are  laudable  in  themselves. 
Let  not  noise  be  called  industry,  nor  impu- 
dence courage.    Let  not  good  fortune  be 
imposed  on  the  world  for  good  manage- 
ment, nor  poverty  be  called  folly:  impute 
not  always  bankruptcy  to  extravagance, 
nor  an  estate  to  foresight.  Niggardliness  is 
not  good  husbandry,  nor  generosity  pro- 
fusion. 

•  Honestus  is  a  well-meaning  and  judi- 
cious trader,  hath  substantial  goods,  and 
trades  with  his  own  stock,  husbands  his 
money  to  the  best  advantage,  without 
taking  all  the  advantages  of  the  necessities 
of  his  workmen,  or  grinding  the  face  of  the 
poor.  Fortunatus  is  stocked  with  igno- 
rance, and  consequently  with  self-opinion; 
the  quality  of  his  goods  cannot  but  be  suit- 
able to  that  of  his  judgment.  Honestus 
pleases  discerning  people,  and  keeps  their 
custom  by  good  usage;  makes  modest  pro- 
fit by  modest  means,  to  the  decent  support 
of  his  family;  while  Fortunatus,  blustering 
always,  pushes  on,  promising  much  and 
performing  little;  with  obsequiousness  of- 
fensive to  people  of  sense,  strikes  at  all, 
catches  much  the  greater  part,  and  raises 
a  considerable  fortune  by  imposition  on 
others,  to  the  discouragement  and  ruin  of 
those  who  trade  fair  in  the  same  way. 

'  I  give  here  but  loose  hints,  and  beg  you 
to  be  very  circumspect  in  the  province  you 
have  now  undertaken:  if  you  perform  it 
successfully,  it  will  be  a  very  great  good; 
for  nothing  is  more  wanting  than  that  me- 
chanic industry  were  set  forth  with  the 
freedom  and  greatness  of  mind  which  ought 
always  to  accompany  a  man  of  liberal  edu- 
cation.   Your  humble  servant, 

'  From  my  shop  under 
the  Royal  Exchange,  July  14.      R.  C 


markable  for  impudence  than  wit,  there 
are  yet  some  remaining,  whopass  with  the 
giddy  part  of  mankind  for  sufficient  sharers 
of  the  latter,  who  have  nothing  but  the 
former  qualification  to  recommend  them. 
Another  timely  animadversion  is  absolutely 
necessary:  be  pleased,  therefore,  once  for 
all,  to  let  these  gentlemen  know,  that  there 
is  neither  mirth  nor  good  humour  in  hoot- 
ing a  young  fellow  out  of  countenance;  nor 
that  it  will  ever  constitute  a  wit,  to  conclude 
a  tart  piece  of  buffoonery  with  a  "  What 
makes  you  blush?"  Pray  please  to  inform 
them  again,  that  to  speak  what  they  know 
is  shocking,  proceeds  from  ill-nature  and 
sterility  of  brain;  especially  when  the  sub- 
ject will  not  admit  of  raillery,  and  their 
discourse  has  no  pretension  to  satire  but 
what  is  in  their  design  to  disoblige.  I 
should  be  very  glad  too  if  you  would  take 
notice,  that  a  daily  repetition  of  the  same 
overbearing  insolence  is  yet  more  insup- 
portable, and  a  confirmation  of  very  ex- 
traordinary dulness.    The  sudden  publica- 
tion of  this  may  have  an  effect  upon  a 
notorious  offender  of  this  kind  whose  refor- 
mation would  redound  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  and  quiet  of  your  most  humble 
servant,  F.  B.' 

T. 


No.  444.]    Wednesday July  30,  1H2. 
Paturinnt  monies  


'July  24,  1712. 
•Mr.  Spectator,— Notwithstanding  the 
repeated  censures  that  your  spectatorial 
wisdom  has  passed  upon  people  more  rc- 


Bar.  An  Pott.  v.  139. 

The  mountain  labour** 

iTri  ves  me  much  despair  in  the  design 
of  reforming  the  world  by  my  speculations, 
when  I  find  there  always  arise,  from  one  ge- 
neration to  another,  successive  cheats  and 
bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beasts  of  prey,  and 
those  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  in  the  world,  one  would 
think,  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that  the 
ordinary  quack-doctors  who  publish  their 
great  abilities  in  little  brown  billets,  distri- 
buted to  all  that  pass  by,  are  to  a  man 
impostors  and  murderers;  yet  such  is  the 
credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  impudence 
of  those  professors,  that  the  affair  still  goes 
on,  and  new  promises,  of  what  was  never 
done  before,  are  made  every  day.  What 
aggravates  the  jest  is,  that  even  this  pro- 
mise has  been  made  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  man  can  trace  it,  yet  nothing  performed, 
and  yet  still  prevails.   As  I  was  passing 
along  to-day,  a  paper  given  into  my  hand 
by  a  fellow  without  a  nose,  tells  us  as  fol- 
lows what  good  news  is  come  to  town,  to 
wit,  that  there  is  now  a  certain  cure  for  the 
French  disease,  by  a  gentleman  just  com« 
from  his  travels.— 

'  In  Russel-court,  over-against  the  Can- 
non ball,  at  the  SurgeonVarms,  in  Drury 
lane,  is  lately  come  from  his  travels,  a 

*  Former  motto  :— 

Quid  dignum  tento  tent  bic  promiuor  biatu.— • Hrr. 
Croat  cry  and  little  wooL—LngUoh  Proverb. 
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surgeon  who  hath  practised  surgery  and 
physic  lxrth  bv  sea  and  land,  these  twenty- 
four  years.  He  (by  the  blessing)  cures  the 
yellow  jaundice,  green-sickness,  scurvy, 
dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sca-vovages  cam- 
paigns, and  women's  miscarriages  lving- 
m,  ficc  as  some  people  that  has  Decn  lame 
these  thirtv  years  can  testify;  in  short,  he 
cureth  all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women, 
or  children.' 

If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to  look 
upon  this  havoc  of  the  human  species 
wnich  is  made  by  vice  and  ignorance,  it 
would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  to  com- 
ment upon  the  declaration  of  this  accom- 
plished traveller.  There  Is  something 
unaccountably  taking  among  the  vulgar  in 
those  who  come  from  a  great  way  off.  Ig- 
norant people  of  quality,  as  manv  there 
are  of  such,  doat  excessively  this  wav; 
many  instances  of  which  every  man  will 
suggest  to  himself,  without  my  enumera- 
tion of  them.  The  ignorants  of  lower  order, 
who  cannot,  like  the  upper  ones,  be  profuse 
of  their  money  to  those  recommended  by 
coming  from  a  distance,  are  no  less  com- 
plaisant than  the  others,  for  they  venture 
their  lives  from  the  same  admiration. 

*  The  doctor  is  latelv  come  from  his  tra- 
vels,' and  has  '  practised  both  by  sea  and 
land,'  and  therefore  cures  'the  green-sick- 
ness long  sea-voyages,  campaigns  and 
lyings-in.'  Both  by  sea  and  land! — I  will 
not  answer  for  the  distempers  called  sea- 
voyages  and  campaigns;  out  I  dare  say 
those  of  green-sickness  and  lying-in  might 
be  as  well  taken  care  of  if  the  doctor  staid 
ashore.  But  the  art  of  managing  mankind 
is  only  to  make  them  stare  a  little,  to  keep 
op  their  astonishment,  to  let  nothing  be  fa- 
miliar to  them,  but  ever  have  something  in 
their  sleeve,  in  which  they  must  think  you 
are  deeper  than  they  are.  There  is  an  in- 
genious fellow,  a  barber  of  my  acouaint- 
once,  who,  besides  his  broken  fiddle  and 
a  dried  sea-monster,  has  a  twined-cord, 
•trained  with  two  nails  at  each  end,  over 
his  window,  and  the  words  'rainy,  drv, 
wet,'  and  so  forth,  written  to  denote  the 
weather,  according  to  the  rising  or  falling 
of  the  cord.  We  very  great  scholars  are 
not  apt  to  wonder  at  this;  but  I  observed  a 
very  honest  fellow,  a  chance  customer, 
who  sat  in  the  chair  before  me  to  be 
shaved,  fix  his  eye  upon  this  miraculous 
performance  during  the  operation  upon  his 
chin  and  face.  When  those  and  his  head 
also  were  cleared  of  all  incumbrances  and 
excrescences,  he  looked  at  the  fish,  then  at 
the  fiddle,  still  grubbing  in  his  pockets 
and  casting  his  eye  again  at  the  twine,  and 
the  words  writ  on  each  side;  then  altered 
his  mind  as  to  farthings,  and  gave  my 
friend  a  silver  sixpence.  The  business,  as 
I  said,  is  to  keep  up  the  amazement;  and 
if  my  friend  had  had  only  the  skeleton  and 
kit,  he  must  have  been  contented  with  a 
less  payment.  But  the  doctor  we  were 
talking  of  adds  to  his  long  voyages  the  tes- 


[Ka  US. 

timony  of  some  people  'that  hat  been 
thirty  years  lame.  When  1  received  my 
paper,  a  sagacious  fellow  took  one  at  the 
same  time  and  read  till  he  came  to  the 
thirty  years'  confinement  of  his  friends  and 
went  off  very  well  convinced  of  the  doctor's 
sufficiency.  You  have  many  of  those  pro- 
digious persons  who  have  had  some  ex- 
traordinary accident  at  their  birth,  or  a 

S'eat  disaster  in  some  part  of  their  lives, 
ny  thing,  however  foreign  from  the  busi- 
ness the  people  want  of  you,  will  convince 
them  of  your  ability  in  that  you  profess. 
There  is  a  doctor  in  Mouse-Alley,  near 
Wapping,  who  sets  up  for  curing  cata- 
racts, upon  the  credit  of  having,  as  his  bill 
sets  forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  ser- 
vice. His  patients  come  in  upon  this  and 
he  shows  his  muster-roll,  which  confirms 
that  he  was  in  his  imperial  majesty's 
troops;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
great  success.  Who  would  believe  that  a 
man  should  be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of 
bursten  children,  by  declaring  that  his  fa- 
ther and  grandfather  were  both  bursten? 
But  Charles  Ingolston,  next  door  to  the 
Harp  in  Barbican,  has  made  a  pretty 
penny  by  that  asservation.  The  generality 
go  upon  their  first  conception,  ana  think  no 
farther;  all  the  rest  is  granted.  They  take 
it,  that  there  is  something  uncommon  in  / 
you,  and  give  you  credit  for  the  rest.  You 
may  be  sure  it  is  upon  that  I  go,  when 
sometimes  let  it  be  to  the  purpose  or  not* 
I  keep  a  Latin  sentence  in  my  front;  and  I 
was  not  a  little  pleased,  when  1  observed 
one  of  my  readers  say,  casting  his  eye  open 
mv  twentieth  paper,  '  M ore  Latin  still* 
What  a  prodigious  scholar  is  this  man!' 
But  as  I  have  taken  much  liberty  with  this 
learned  doctor,  I  must  make  up  all  I  have 
said  by  repeating  what  he  seems  to  be  in 
earnest  in,  and  honestly  promises  to  those 
who  will  not  receive  him  as  a  great  man — 
to  wit,  'That  from  eight  to  twelve,  and 
from  two  to  six,  he  attends  f°r  the  good  of 
the  public,  to  bleed  for  three  pence.  T. 
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Tanti  nnn  e*.  air    9apf«.  Lnperee. 

„V<irf  Epif.  118. 1 1.  V. 
You  mjr,  Laporeus,  what !  writ* 
I'nt  worth  mi  rnucli :  you're  in  the  right. 

This  is  the  day  on  which  many  emi 
authors  will  prtihably  publish  their  . 
words.  I  am  afraid  that  few  <  t"  our  weekly 
hist  irians,  win  arc  men  that  above  all  others 
delight  in  war,  will  be  able  to  subsist  under 
the  weight  of  a  stamp,*  and  an  approach- 
ing peace,  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  I " 
must  have  this  new  imprimatur  clapt  u 


•  Anpi»t  I.  1714.  the  »Unip<liity  tvr.>  all-i  l«ito.  t 
place,  and  every  untie  hall  »bect  paid  a  half  | 
the  queen.  '  Have  yon  seen  the  red  stamp? 
the  stamping  is  aorth  a  half-penny.  Tba 
Hi  fallaa;  the  Medley*  are  jumbtod  toajvtber  with  the 
flying  Puat;  the  Etaminer  i« deadly  licit.  Tfce  Spectator 
IteejM  up  an  J  doubles  iu  price.* 
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it,  before  it  is  qualified  to  communicate  any 
tin;  -  to  the  public,  will  make  its  way  in 
the  world  but  very  heavily.  In  short,  the 
necessity  of  carrying  a  stamp,  and  the  im- 

Frobability  of  notifying  a  bloody  battle,  will, 
am  afraid,  both  concur  to  the  sinking  of 
those  thin  folios,  which  have  even*  other 
day  retailed  to  us  the  history  of  Europe  for 
several  years  last  past.  A  facetious  friend 
of  mine,  who  love*  a  pun,  calls  this-present 
mortality  among  authors,  •  The  fall  of  the 
leal' 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  death, 
there  was  published  a  sheet  of  very  good 
sayings,  inscribed,  'The  last  words  of  Mr. 
Baxter.'  The  title  sold  so  great  a  number 
of  these  papers,  that  about  a  week  after 
there  came  out  a  second  sheet,  inscribed, 
'  More  last  worth  of  Mr.  Baxter.'  In  the 
same  manner  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
several  ingenious  writers,  who  have  taken 
their  leave  of  the  public,  in  farewell  papers, 
•will  not  give  over  so,  but  intend  to  appear 
again,  though  perhaps  under  another  form, 
and  with  a  different  title.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  my  business,  in  this  place,  to  give  an 
account  of  my  own  intentions,  and  to  ac- 
quaint my  reader  with  the  motives  by 
which  I  act,  in  this  great  crisis  of  the  re- 
public of  letters. 

I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own 
heart,  whether  I  should  throw  up  my  pen 
as  an  author  that  is  cashiered  by  the  act  of 
parliament  which  is  to  operate  within  this 
tbur-and-twenty  hours,  or  whether  I  should 
still  persist  in  laying  my  speculations,  from 
day  to  day,  before  the  public  The  argu- 
ment which  prevails  with  mc  most  on  the 
first  side  of  the  question  is,  tlvat  I  am  in- 
formed by  my  bookseller  he  must  raise  the 
price  of  every  single  paper  to  two  pence, 
or  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  duty 
of  it.  Now,  as  I  am  very  desirous  my  rea- 
ders should  have  their  learning  as  cheap  as 
possible,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I 
comply  with  him  in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reasons  toge- 
ther in  the  balance,  I  find  that  those  who 
plead  for  the  continuance  of  this  work, 
nave  much  the  greater  weight.  For  in  the 
first  place,  in  rccompence  for  the  expense 
to  which  this  will  put  my  readers,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  may  receive  from  every 
paper  so  much  instruction  as  will  be  a  very 
good  equivalent.  And,  in  order  to  this  * 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  take  it  in,  who, 
after  the  perusal  of  it,  does  not  find  himself 
two  pence  the  wiser,  or  the  better  man  for 
it,  or  who,  upon  examination,  docs  not  be- 
lieve that  he  has  had  two-penny  worth  of 
mirth  or  instruction  for  his  money. 

But  I  must  confess  there  is  another  mo- 
tive which  prevails  with  me  more  than  the 
former.  I  consider  that  the  tax  on  paper 
was  given  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  as  I  have  enemies  who  arc  apt 
to  pervert  every  thing  I  do  or  say,  I  fear 
they  would  ascribe  the  laying  down  mv 
paper,  on  such  an  occasion,'  to  a  spirit  of 


malcontcntedncss,  which  I  am  resolved 

that  none  shall  ever  justly  upbraid  me  with. 
No,  I  shall  glory  in  contributing  my  utmost 
to  the  public  weal;  and,  if  my  country  re- 
ceives five  or  six  pounds  a  day  bv  my  la- 
bours, I  shall  be  very  well  pleased  to  find 
myself  so  useful  a  member.  It  is  a  received 
maxim,  that  no  honest  man  should  enrich 
himself  by  methods  that  are  prejudicial  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lives;  and  by 
the  same  rule  I  think  we  may  pronounce 
the  person  to  deserve  very  well  of  his  coun- 
trymen, whose  huVurs  bring  more  into  the 
public  coffers  than  into  his  own  pocket. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  ene- 
mies, I  must  explain  myself  so  far  as  to  ac- 
quaint my  reader,  that  I  mean  onlv  the  in- 
significant party  zealots  on  both  sides;  men 
of  such  poor  narrow  souls,  that  thev  are  not 
capable  of  thinking  on  any  thing  but  with, 
an  eye  to  whig  or  tory.  During  the  course 
of  this  paper,  I  have  been  accused  by  these 
despicable  wretches  of  trimming,  time-serv- 
ing, personal  reflection,  secret  satire,  and 
the  like.  Now,  though  in  these  my  compo- 
sitions it  is  visible  to  any  reader  of  com- 
mon sense  that  I  consider  nothing  but  my 
subject,  which  is  alwavs  of  an  indifferent 
nature,  how  it  is  possible  for  me  to  write 
so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  the 
censures  of  those  who  will  be  applying 
every  sentence,  and  finding  out  persons 
and  things  in  it,  which  it  has  no  regard  to? 

Several  paltry  scribblers  and  declaimcrs 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  be  dull  upon 
me  in  reflections  of  this  nature;  but,  not- 
withstanding my  name  has  been  sometimes 
traduced  by  this  contemptible  tribe  of  men, 
I  have  hitherto  avoided  all  animadversions 
upon  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid 
of  making  them  appear  considerable  by 
taking  w  tice  of  them:  for  they  are  like 
those  imperceptible  insects  which  are  dis- 
covered oy  the  microscope,  and  cannot  be 
made  the  subject  of  observation  without 
being  magnified. 

Having  mentioned  those  few  who  have 
shown  themselves  the  enemies  of  this  paper, 
1  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  the  public, 
did  I  not  at  the  same  time  testify  my  gra- 
titude to  those  who  are  its  friends,  in  which 
number  I  may  reckon  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons,  of  all  conditions, 

Sarties,  and  professions,  in  the  isle  of  Great 
ritain.  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  ap- 
probation is  so  much  due  to  the  perform- 
ance as  to  the  design.  There  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  justice  enough  in  the  world  to  af- 
ford patronage  and  protection  for  those 
who  endeavour  to  advance  truth  and  virtue, 
without  regard  to  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  any  particular  cause  or  faction.  If 
I  have  any  other  merit  in  me  it  is  that  I 
have  new  pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridi- 
cule. They  have  been  generally  planted 
against  pri  sons  who  have  appeared  serious 
rather  than  absurd:  or  at  best,  have  aimed 
rather  at  what  is  unfashionable  than  what 
is  vicious.    For  my  own  part,  I  have  en- 
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deavoured  to  make  nothing  ridiculous  that 
is  not  in  some  measure  criminal.  1  have  set 
tip  the  immoral  man  as  the  object  of  deri- 
sion, In  short,  if  I  have  not  formed  a  new 
weapon  against  vice  and  irreligion,  I  have 
at  least  shown  how  that  weapon  may  be  put 
to  a  ri^ht  use,  which  has  so  often  fought  the 
battles  of  impiety  and  profaneness.  C. 


No.  446.]   Friday,  Augutt  1,  1712. 

Quid  deceit,  quid  non;-quo  virtui,  quo  ferat  error. 

Ihr.  Art  Pott.  v.  303. 

What  nt,  what  not:  what  excellent,  or  ill. 


Since  two  or  three  writers  of  comedy, 
who  are  living,  have  taken  their  farewell 
of  the  stage,  those  who  succeed  them,  find- 
ing themselves  incapable  of  rising  up  to 
their  wit,  humour,  and  good  sense,  have 
only  imitated  them  in  some  of  those  loose 
unguarded  strokes,  in  which  they  complied 
with  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  more  vicious 
part  of  their  audience.  When  persons  of  a 
low  genius  attempt  this  kind  of  writing, 
they  know  no  difference  between  being 
merry  and  being  lewd.  It  is  with  an  eye 
to  some  of  these  degenerate  compositions 
that  I  have  written  the  following  discourse. 

Were  our  English  stage  but  half  so  vir- 
tuous as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
we  should  quickly  see  the  influence  of  it  in 
the  behaviour  of  all  the  politer  part  of  man- 
kind. It  would  not  be  fashionable  to  ridi- 
cule religion;  or  its  professors;  the  man  of 
pleasure  would  not  be  the  complete  gentle- 
man; vanity  would  be  out  of  countenance; 
and  every  quality  which  is  ornamental  to 
human  nature  would  meet  with  that  esteem 
which  is  due  to  it. 

If  the  English  stage  were  under  the  same 
regulations  the  Athenian  was  formerly,  it 
would  have  the  same  effect  that  had,  in  re- 
commending the  religion,  the  government, 
and  public  worship  of  its  country.  Were 
our  plays  subject  to  proper  inspections  and 
imitations,  we  might  not  only  pass  away 
several  of  our  vacant  hours  in  the  highest 
entertainments,  but  should  always  rise  from 
them  wiser  and  better  than  we  sat  down  to 
them. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things 
in  our  age,  that  the  lewdness  of  our  theatre 
should  be  so  much  complained  of,  so  well 
exposed,  and  so  little  redressed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  some  time  or  other  we  may  be 
at  leisure  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of 
the  theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its 
assistance  to  the  advancement  of  morality, 
and  to  the  reformation  of  the  age.  As  mat- 
ters stand  at  present,  multitudes  are  shut 
out  from  this  noble  diversion,  by  reason  of 
those  abuses  and  corruptions  that  accom- 
pany it  A  father  is  often  afraid  that  his 
daughter  should  be  ruined  by  those  enter- 
tainments, which  were  invented  for  the  ac- 
complishment and  refining  of  human  na- 
ture. The  Athenian  and  Roman  plays  were 
written  with  such  a  regard  to  morality, 


|  that  Socrates  used  to  frequent  the  cne,  and 

Cicero  the  other. 

It  happened  once,  indeed,  that  Cato 
dropped  into  the  Roman  theatre  when  the 
Floral ia  were  to  be  represented;  and  as,  in 
that  performance,  which  was  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious ceremony,  there  were  several  in- 
decent parts  to  be  acted,  the  people  re- 
fused to  see  them  whilst  Cato  was  present. 
Martial,  on  this  hint,  made  the  following 
epigram,  which  we  must  suppose  was  ap- 
plied to  some  grave  friend  of  his,  that  had 
been  accidentally  present  at  some  such  en- 
tertainment: 

'  Xn****  joentt*  dulce  cum  sacrum  FVts. 

Ff9io*qur  Iu*u9.  ct  licrntium  vtilgi. 

Cur  in  theatrum.  Cato  «rere.  venirti  ? 

An  ideo  taniuin  veneras,  ut  eiire*  r       Eptf.  1  L 

Why  do*t  tbou  come,  treat  een*or  of  thy  are. 
To  we  the  loose  diversiooi  of  the  "tare? 
With  awful  rounten.mc*,  and  brow  wvcre. 
What  in  the  name  of  E/M*in<*«f  dost  thou  bereT 
Bee  the  miit  crowd!  how  jriddy.  lewd,  and  \-ain' 
Did*t  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again  1 

An  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen 
once  in  an  age  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans; but  they  were  too  wise  and  good  to 
let  the  constant  nightly  entertainment  be  of 
such  a  nature,  that  people  of  the  most  sense 
and  virtue  could  not  be  at  it.  Whatever 
vices  arc  represented  upon  the  stage,  they 
ought  to  be  so  marked  and  branded  bv  the 
poet,  as  not  to  appear  either  laudable  or 
amiable  in  the  person  who  is  tainted  with 
them.  But  if  we  look  into  the  English  come- 
dies above-mentioned,  we  would  think  they 
were  formed  upon  a  quite  contrary  maxim, 
and  that  this  rule,  though  it  held  good  upon 
the  heathen  stage,  was  not  to  be  regarded 
in  christian  theatres.  There  is  another 
rule  likewise,  which  was  observed  by  au- 
thors of  antiquity;  and  which  these  modern 
geniuses  have  no  regard  to,  and  that  was, 
never  to  choose  an  improper  subject  for 
ridicule.  Now  a  subject  is  improper  for  ri- 
dicule, if  it  is  apt  to  stir  up  horror  and  com- 
|  miseration  rather  than  laughter.  For  this 
reason,  we  do  not  find  any  ccmedy,  in  so 
polite  an  author  as  Terence,  raised  upon 
the  violations  of  the  marriage-bed.  The 
falsehood  of  the  wife  or  husband  has  given 
occasion  to  noble  tragedies;  but  a  Scipio 
and  Lelius  would  have  looked  upon  incest 
or  murder  to  have  been  as  proper  subjects 
for  comedr.  On  the  contrary,  cuckoldom 
is  the  basis  of  most  of  our  modern  plays. 
If  an  alderman  appears  upon  the  stage,  you 
may  be  sure  it  is  in  order  to  be  cuckolded. 
A  husband  that  is  a  little  grave  or  elderly, 
generally  meets  with  the  same  fate.  Knights 
and  baronets,  country  'squires,  and  justices 
of  the  quorum,  come  up  to  town  for  no 
other  purpose.  I  have  seen  poor  DogRrt 
cuckolded  in  all  these  capacities.  In  short, 
our  English  writers  are  as  frequently  severe 
upon  this  innocent  unhappy  creature,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  a  cuckold,  as 
the  ancient  comic  writers  were  upon  an 
eating  parasite,  or  a  vain-glorious  soldier. 

At  the  same  time  tho  poet  so  contrives 
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matters,  that  the  two  criminals  are  the  fa 
vourites  of  the  audience.  We  sit  still,  anc 
■wish  well  to  them  through  the  whole  play 
are  pleased  when  they  meet  with  proper 
opportunities,  and  out  of  humour  when  they 
are  disappointed.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
accomplished  gentleman  upon  the  English 
stage,  is  the  person  that  is  familiar  with 
other  men's  wives,  and  indifferent  to  his 
own;  as  the  fine  woman  is  generally  acorn 
position  of  sprightlincss  and  falsehood.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  proceeds  from  bar 
rcnness  of  invention,  depravation  of  man 
ners,  or  ignorance  of  mankind,  but  I  have 
often  wondered  that  our  ordinary  poets 
cannot  frame  to  themselves  the  idea  of  a 
fine  man  who  is  not  a  whorc-master,  or  a 
fine  woman  that  is  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  compiling 
a  system  of  ethicks  out  of  the  writings 
of  those  corrupt  poets  under  the  title  of 
Stage  Morality,  nut  I  have  been  diverted 
fnom  this  thought  by  a  project  which  has 
been  executed  by  an  ingenious  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance.  He  has  composed,  it 
seems,  the  history  of  a  young  fellow  who 
has  taken  all  his  notions  of  the  world  from 
the  stage,  and  who  has  directed  himself  in 
every  circumstance  of  his  life  and  convcr 
sation,  by  the  maxims  and  examples  of  the 
fine  gentleman  in  English  comedies.  If  I 
can  prevail  upon  him  to  give  me  a  copy  of 
this  new-fashioned  novel,  I  will  bestow  on 
it  a  place,  in  my  works,  and  question  not 
but  it  may  have  as  good  an  effect  upon  the 
drama  as  Don  Quixote  had  upon  romance. 

C. 
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T»vT*»  a*i{«irttr<  rtKfjrttrxr  cvrm  nrai. 

Long  nmiw,  my  friend,  inure*  th/-  mind  ; 
And  what  *r  once  dtxlik'd  we  phasing  tind. 

There  is  not  a  common  saying  which 
has  a  better  turn  of  sense  in  it,  than  what 
we  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar, 
that  1  custom  is  a  second  nature.'  It  is  in- 
deed able  to  form  the  man  anew,  and  to 
give  him  inclinations  and  capacities  alto- 
gether different  from  those  he  was  born 
•with.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Stifford- 
shire,  tells  us  of  an  idiot  that,  chancing  to 
Jive  within  the  sound  of  a  clock,  and  always 
amusing  himself  w  ith  counting  the  hour  of 
the  day  whenever  the  clock  struck,  the 
clock  being  spoiled  by  accident,  the  idiot 
continued  to  strike  and  count  the  hour 
•without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  same  manner 
ns  he  had  done  when  it  was  entire.  Though 
I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story, 
it  is  very  certain  that*  custom  has  a  me- 
chanical effect  upon  the  body  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  a  very  extraordinary  influ- 
ence upon  the  mind. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  consider  one  very 
remarkable  effect  which  custom  has  upon 
human  nature,  and  which,  if  rightly  ob- 
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served,  may  lead  us  into  very  useful  rules 
of  life.   What  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  in 
custom,  is  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making 
every  tiling  pleasant  to  us.    A  person  who 
is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he 
took  but  little  delight  in  it  at  first,  by  de- 
grees contracts  so  strong  an  inclination  to- 
wards it,  and  gives  himself  up  so  entirely 
to  it,  that  it  seems  the  only  end  of  his  being. 
The  love  of  a  retired  or  busy  life  will  grow 
upon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  is  conversant 
in  the  one  or  the  otfier,  till  he  is  utterly 
unqualified  for  relishing  that  to  which  he 
has  been  for  some  time  disused.    Nay,  a 
man  may  smoke,  or  drink,  fir  take  snuff, 
till  he  is  unable  to  pass  away  his  time  with- 
out it;  not  to  mention  how  our  delight  in 
any  particular  study,  art,  or  science,  rises 
and  improves,  in  proportion  to  the  applica- 
tion which  we  bestow  upon  it  Thus,  what 
was  at  first  an  exercise  becomes  at  length 
an  entertainment.    Our  employments  are 
changed  into  our  diversions.    The  mind 
grows  fond  of  those  actions  she  is  accus- 
tomed to,  and  is  drawn  with  reluctancy 
from  those  paths  in  which  she  has  been 
used  to  walk. 

Not  only  such  actions  as  were  at  first  in- 
different to  us,  but  even  such  as  are  painful, 
will  by  custom  and  practice  become  plea- 
sant   Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  in  his 
Natural  Philosophy,  that  our  taste  is  never 
pleased  better  than  with  those  things  which 
at  first  created  disgust  in  it  He  gives  par- 
ticular instances,  of  claret,  coffee,  and  other 
liquors,  which  the  palate  seldom  approves 
upon  the  first  taste;  but,  when  it  has  once 
got  a  relish  of  them,  generally  retains  it 
for  life.   The  mind  is  constituted  after  the 
same  manner,  and  after  having  habituated 
herself  to  any  particular  exercise  or  em- 
ployment, not  only  loses  her  first  aversion 
towards  it,  but  conceives  a  certain  fondness 
and  affection  for  it  I  have  heard  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  produced,* 
who  had  been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite 
studies  of  antiquity,  assure  mc,  upon  his 
3eing  obliged  to  search  into  several  rolls 
and  records,  that  notwithstanding  such  an 
employment  was  at  first  very  dry  and  irk- 
some to  him,  he  at  last  took  an  incredible 
pleasure  in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to  the 
reading  of  Virgil  or  Cicero,    The  reader 
will  observe,  that  I  have  not  here  consi- 
dered custom  as  it  makes  things  easy,  but 
as  it  renders  them  delightful ;  and  tnough 
thcrs  have  often  made  the  same  reflec- 
tions, it  is  possible  they  may  not  have 
drawn  those  uses  from  it,  with  which  I  in- 
tend to  fill  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper. 

If  we  consider  attentively  this  property 
of  human  nature,  it  may  instruct  us  in  very 
fine  moralities.  In  the  first  place,  I  would 
lave  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of 
ife,  or  scries  of  action,  in  which  the  choice 
of  others  or  his  own  necessities  may  have 
engaged  him.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  very 
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disagreeable  to  him  at  first;  but  use  and 
application  will  certainly  render  it  not  only 
less  painful,  but  pleasing  and  satisfactory.' 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  recommend 
to  every  one  that  admirable  precept  which 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  given  to  his  dis- 
ciples, and  which  that  philosopher  must 
have  drawn  from  the  observation  I  have 
enlarged  upon,  Optimum  vitx  trrnu*  eli- 
rf/O,  nam  contuetudo faciet  juconai**imum: 
'  Pitch  upon  that  course  of  life  which  is  the 
most  excellent,  and  custom  will  render  it 
the  most  delightful.  *  Men,  whose  circum- 
stances will  permit  them  to  choose  their 
own  way  of  life,  are  inexcusable  if  they  do 
not  pursue  that  which  their  judgment  tells 
them  is  the  most  laudable.  The  voice  of 
reason  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  bent 
of  any  present  inclination,  since,  by  the  rule 
above-mentioned,  inclination  will  at  length 
come  over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never 
force  reason  to  comply  with  inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may 
teach  the  most  sensual  and  irreligious  man 
to  overlook  those  hardships  and  difficulties 
which  are  apt  to  discourage  him  from  the 
prosecution  of  a  virtuous  life.  '  The  gods,' 
said  Hcsiod,  *havc  placed  labour  before 
virtue:  the  way  to  her  is  at  first  rough  and 
difficult,  but  grows  more  smooth  and  easy 
the  farther  you  advance  in  it.'  The  man 
who  proceeds  in  it  with  steadiness  and  re- 
solution, will  in  a  little  time  find  that  1  her 
ways  arc  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all 
her  paths  are  peace. ' 

To  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may 
farther  observe,  that  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion will  not  only  be  attended  with  that 
pleasure  which  natural! v  accompanies  those 
actions  to  which  we  arc  habituated,  but  with 
those  supernumerary  joys  of  heart  that  rise 
from  the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure, 
from  the  satisfaction  of  acting  up  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  and  from  the  prospect  of 
a  happy  immortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from 
this  observation,  which  we  have  made  on 
the  mind  of  man,  to  take  particular  care, 
when  we  are  once  settled  in  a  regular  course 
of  life,  how  we  too  frequently  indulge  our- 
selves in  any  the  most  innocent  diversions 
and  entertainments;  since  the  mind  may 
insensibly  fall  off  from  the  relish  of  virtuous 
actions,  and,  bv  degrees,  exchange  that 
pleasure  which  it  takes  in  the  performance 
of  its  duty,  for  delights  of  a  much  more  in- 
ferior ana  unprofitable  nature. 

The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this 
remarkable  property  in  human  nature,  of 
being  delighted  with  those  actions  to  which 
it  is  accustomed,  is  to  show  how  absolutely 
necessary  it  is  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue 
in  this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  next  The  state  of  bliss  we  call  hea- 
ven will  not  be  capable  of  affecting  those 
minds  which  are  not  thus  qualified  for  it; 
we  must,  in  this  world,  gain  a  relish  of 
truth  and  virtue,  if  we  would  be  able  to 
taste  that  knowledge  and  perfection,  wliich 


arc  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  The 
seeds  of  those  spiritual  joys  and  raptures, 
which  arc  to  rise  up  and  flourish  m  the  soul 
to  all  eternity,  must  be  planted  in  her  dur- 
ing this  her  present  state  of  probation.  In 
short,  heaven  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  only 
as  the  reward,  but  as  the  natural  effect  of 
a  religious  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  evil  spirits, 
who,  bv  long^  custom,  have  contracted  in 
the  body  habits  of  lust  and  sensuality,  ma- 
lice and  revenge,  and  aversion  to  every 
thing  that  is  good,  just,  or  laudable,  are 
naturally  seasoned  and  prepared  for  pain 
and  misery.  Their  torments  have  already 
taken  root  in  them;  they  cannot  be  happy 
when  divested  of  the  body,  unless  we  may 
suppose,  that  Providence  will  in  a  manner 
create  them  anew,  and  work  a  miracle  in 
the  rectification  of  their  faculties.  They 
may,  indeed,  taste  a  kind  of  malignant 
pleasure  in  those  actions  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  whilst  in  this  life;  but  when 
thev  arc  removed  from  all  those  objects 
which  are  here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they 
will  naturally  become  their  own  torment- 
ors, and  cherish  in  themselves  those  painfbl 
habits  of  mind  which  arc  called,  in  scrip- 
ture phrase,  'the  wrrm  which  never  dies.' 
This  notion  of  heaven  and  hell  is  so  verr 
conformable  to  the  light  of  nature,  that  ft 
was  discovered  by  several  of  the  most  ex- 
alted heathens.  It  has  been  finely  improved 
by  many  eminent  divines  of  the  last  age,  as 
in  particular  bv  archbishop  Tfllotson  and 
Dr.  Sherlock:  but  there  is  none  who  has 
raised  such  noble  speculations  upon  it  as 
Dr.  Scot,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Christian 
Life,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
rational  schemes  of  divinity  that  is  written 
in  our  tongue,  or  in  any  other.  That  excel- 
lent author  has  shown  how  every  particular 
custom  and  habit  of  virtue  will,  m  its  own 
nature,  produce  the  heaven,  or  a  state  of 
happiness,  in  him  who  shall  hereafter  prac- 
tise it:  as  on  the  contrary,  how  every  cus- 
tom or  habit  of  vice  will  be  the  natural 
hell  of  him  in  whom  it  subsists.  C 
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In  time  to  greater  biMMi  joo1\  proceed. 

The  first  steps  towards  ill  are  verv  care- 
fully to  be  ayoided,  for  men  insensibly  go 
on  when  they  are  once  entered,  and  do  not 
keep  up  a  fivclv  abhorrence  of  the  least 
unworthincss.  There  is  a  certain  frivolous 
falsehood  that  people  indulge  themselves, 
in,  which  ought  to  be  had  in  greater  detesta- 
tion than  it  commonly  meets  with.  Wkat 
I  mean  is  a  neglect  of  promises  made  on 
small  and  indifferent  occasions,  such  as 
parties  of  pleasure,  entertainments,  and 
sometimes  meetings  out  of  enfiosin  .  in  men 
of  like  faculties,  to  be  in-each  other's  com- 
pany. There  arc  many  causes  to  which  one 
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may  assign  this  light  infidelity.  Jack  Sippet 
never  keeps  the  hour  he  has  appointed  to 
come  to  a  friend's  to  dinner;  out  he  is  an 
insignificant  fellow,  who  does  it  out  of 
vanity.    He  could  never,  he  knows,  make 
any  figure  in  company,  but  by  giving  a  little 
disturbance  at  his  entry,  and  therefore  takes 
care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  you  are  just 
seated.    He  takes  his  place  after  having 
discomposed  every  body,  and  desires  there 
may  be  no  ceremony;  then  does  he  begin  to 
call  himself  the  saddest  fellow,  in  disap- 
pointing so  many  places  as  he  was  invited 
to  elsewhere.  It  is  the  fop's  vanity  to  name 
houses  of  better  cheer,  and  to  acquaint  you 
that  he  chose  yours  out  of  ten  dinners  which 
he  was  obliged  to  be  at  that  day.   The  last 
time  I  had  the  fortune  to  eat  with  him,  he 
was  imagining  how  very  fat  he  should  have 
been  had  he  eaten  all  he  had  ever  been  in- 
vited to.  But  it  is  impertinent  to  dwell  upon 
the  manners  of  such  a  wretch  as  obliges  all 
whom  he  disappoints,  though  his  circum- 
stances constrain  them  to  be  civil  to  him. 
But  there  arc  those  that  every  one  would 
be  glad  to  see,  who  fall  into  the  same  de- 
testable habit    It  is  a  merciless  thing  that 
any  one  can  be  at  ease,  and  suppose  a  set 
of  people  who  have  a  kindness  for  him,  at 
that  moment  waiting  out  of  respect  to  him, 
and  refusing  to  taste  their  food  or  conversa- 
tion, with  the  utmost  impatience.    One  of 
tlu  sc  promisers  sometimes  shall  make  his 
excuses  for  not  coming  at  all,  so  late  that 
half  the  company  have  only  to  lament,  that 
they  have  neglected  matters  of  moment  to 
meet  him  whom  they  find  a  triflcr.  They 
immediately  repent  of  the  value  they  had 
for  him;  and*  such  treatment  repeated, 
makes  company  never  depend  upon  his 
promises  any  more;  so  that  he  often  comes 
at  the  middle  of  a  meal,  where  he  is  secretly 
slighted  by  the  persons  with  whom  he  cats, 
and  cursed  by  the  servants,  whose  dinner 
is  delayed  by  his  prolonging  their  master's 
entertainment    It  is  wonderful  that  men 
♦guilty  this  way  could  never  have  observed, 
that  the  whiling  time,  and  gathering  to- 
gether, and  waiting  a  little  before  dinner, 
is  the  most  awkwardly  passed  away  of  any 
part  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  If  they 
did  think  at  all,  they  would  reflect  upon 
their  guilt,  in  lengthening  such  a  suspension 
of  agreeable  life.    The  constant  offending 
this  way  has,  in  a  degree,  an  effect  upon 
the  honesty  of  his  mind  who  is  guilty  of  it, 
as  common  swearing  is  a  kind  of  habitual 
perjury:  it  makes  the  soul  unattentive  to 
what  an  oath  is,  even  while  it  utters  it  at 
the  lips.  Phocion  beholding  a  wordy  orator, 
while  he  was  making  a  magnificent  speech 
to  the  people,  full  of  vain  promises;  *  Mc- 
thinks,  said  he,  *  I  am  now  fixing  my  eyes 
upon  a  cypress  tree;  it  has  all  the  pomp  and 
beauty  imaginable  in  its  branches,  leaves, 
and  height:  but  alas!  it  bears  no  fruit.' 

Though  the  expectation  which  is  raised 
by  impertinent  promises  is  thus  barren, 
their  confidence,  even  after  failures,  is  so 


great,  that  they  subsist  by  still  promising 
on.  I  have  heretofore  discoursed  of  the  in- 
significant liar,  the  boaster,  and  the  castle  - 
builder,  and  treated  them  as  no  ill-design- 
ing men  (though  they  are  to  be  placed 
among  the  frivolous  false  ones,)  but  persons 
who  fall  into  that  way  purely  to  recommend 
themselves  by  their  vivacities;  but  indeed  1 
cannot  let  heedless  promisers,  though  in 
the  most  minute  circumstances,  pass  with 
so  slight  a  censure.  If  a  man  should  take 
a  resolution  to  pay  only  sums  above  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  yet  contract  with  dif- 
ferent people  debts  of  five  and  ten,  how 
long  can  we  suppose  he  will  keep  his  credit? 
This  man  will  as  long  support  his  goal 
name  in  business,  as  he  will  in  conversation, 
who  without  difficulty  make*,  assignations 
which  he  is  indifferent  whether  he  keeps 
or  not. 

I  am  the  more  severe  upon  this  vice,  be- 
cause I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a 
very  great  criminal  myself.  Sir  Andrew 
Frecport,  and  all  my  otner  friends  who  are 
scrupulous  to  promises  of  the  meanest  con- 
sideration imaginable,  from  a  habit  of  vir- 
tue that  way,  have  often  upbraided  me  with 
it.  I  take  shame  upon  myself  for  this  crime, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  greatest  I 
ever  committed  of  the  sort,  that  when  as 
agreeable  a  company  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  as  ever  were  got  together,  and  I  for- 
sooth, Mr.  Spectator,  to  be  of  the  party 
with  women  of  merit,  like  a  booby  as  I  was, 
mistook  the  time  of  meeting,  and  came  the 
night  following.  1  wish  every  fool  who  is 
negligent  in  this  kind,  may  have  as  great  a 
loss  as  I  had  in  this;  for  the  same  com]) any 
will  never  meet  more,  but  are  dispersed 
into  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  am 
left  under  the  compunction  that  I  deserve*, 
in  so  many  different  places  to  be  called  a 
trifler. 

This  fault  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted 
for,  when  desirable  people  arc  fearful  of 
appearing  precise  and  reserved  by  denials; 
but  they  will  find  the  apprehension  of  that 
imputation  will  betray  them  into  a  childish 
impotence  of  mind,  and  make  them  pro- 
mise all  who  arc  so  kind  to  ask  it  of  them. 
This  leads  such  soft  creatures  into  the  mis- 
fortune of  seeming  to  return  overtures  of 
good-will  with  ingratitude.  The  first  steps 
in  the  breach  of  a  man's  integrity  are  much 
more  important  than  men  are  aware  of. 
The  man  who  scruples  not  breaking  his 
word  in  little  things,  would  not  suffer  in  his 
own  conscience  so  great  pain  for  failures  of 
consequence,  as  he  who  thinks  every  little 
offence  against  truth  and  justice  a  disparage- 
ment We  should  not  make  any  thing  we 
ourselves  disapprove  habitual  to  us,  if  we 
would  be  sure  of  our  integrity. 

I  remember  a  falsehood  of  the  trivial 
sort,  though  not  in  relation  to  assignations, 
that  exposed  a  man  to  a  very  uneasy  ad- 
venture. Will  Trap  and  Jack  Stint  were 
chamber-fellows  in  the  Inner-Temple  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  They  one  night  sat 
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in  the  nit  together  at  a  comedy,  where  they 
both  observed  and  liked  the  same  young 
woman  in  the  boxes.    Their  kindness  for 
her  entered  both  hearts  deeper  than  they 
imagined.  Stint  had  a  good  faculty  in  writ- 
ing letters  of  love,  and  m»de  his  address 
privately  that  way;  while  Trap  procecdec 
in  the  ordinary  course,  by  money  and  her 
waiting-maid.    The  lady  gave  them  both 
encouragement,  received  Trap  into  the  ut- 
most favour,  answering  at  the  same  time 
Stint's  letters,  and  giving  him  appointments 
at  third  places.  Trap  began  to  suspect  the 
epistolary  correspondence  of  his  friend,  anc 
discovered  also  that  Stint  opened  all  his  let- 
ters which  came  to  their  common  lodgings, 
in  order  to  form  his  own  assignations.  After 
much  anxiety  and  restlessness,  Trap  came 
to  a  resolution,  which  he  thought  would 
break  off  their  commerce  with  one  another 
without  any  hazardous  explanation.  He 
therefore  writ  a  letter  in  a  feigned  hand  to 
Mr.  Trap  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple 
Stint,  according  to  custom,  seized  and 
opened  it,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  the  inside  directed  to  himself,  when, 
with  great  perturbation  of  spirit,  he  read 
as  follows: 

•  Mr.  Stint, — You  have  gained  a  slight 
satisfaction  at  the  expense  of  doing  a  very 
heinous  crime.  At  the  price  of  a  faithful 
friend  you  have  obtained  an  inconstant  mis 
tress.  I  rejoice  in  this  expedient  I  have 
thought  of  to  break  my  mind  to  you,  and 
tell  you,  you  are  a  base  fellow,  bv  a  means 
which  does  not  expose  you  to  the  affront 
except  you  deserve  it.  I  know,  sir,  as 
criminal  as  you  are,  you  have  still  shame 
enough  to  avenge  yourself  against  the  hardi- 
ness of  any  one  that  should  publicly  tell 
you  of  it  I  therefore,  who  have  received 
so  many  secret  hurts  from  you,  shall  take 
satisfaction  with  safety  to  myself.  I  call 
vou  base,  and  you  must  bear  it,  or  acknow- 
ledge it;  I  triumph  over  you  that  you  can- 
not come  at  me;  nor  do  I  think  it  disho- 
nourable to  come  in  armour  to  assault  him, 
who  was  in  ambuscade  when  he  wounded 
me 

'  What  need  more  be  said  to  convince 
you  of  being  guiltv  of  the  basest  practice 
imaginable,  than  that  it  is  such  as  has  made 
you  liable  to  be  treated  after  this  manner, 
while  ycu  yourself  cannot  in  your  own  con- 
science but  allow  the  justice  of  the  upbraid- 
ing of  vour  injured  friend, 

T.    *  'RALPH  TRAP.' 
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■il.  ca. 

A  book  (he  chaatm  matron  may  peruse. 

Whew  I  reflect  upon  my  labours  for  the 
public,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  part  of 
the  species,  of  which  1  profess  myself  a 
friend  and  guardian,  is  sometimes  treated 
with  severity ;  that  is  there  arc  in  my  writ- 


ings many  descriptions  given  of  ill  persons, 
and  not  any  direct  encomium  made  of  those 
who  are  good.  When  I  was  convinced  of 
this  error,  I  could  not  but  immediately  call 
to  mind  several  of  the  fair  sex  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, whose  characters  deserve  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  writings  which 
will  long  outlive  mine.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  a  reason  why  I  should  not  give  them 
their  place  in  my  diurnal  as  long  as  it  will 
last  For  the  service  thereof  of  my  female 
readers,  I  shall  single  out  some  characters 
of  maids,  wives,  ana  widows  which  deserve 
the  imitation  of  the  sex.  She  who  shall 
lead  this  small  illustrious  number  of  her 
roincs  shall  be  the  amiable  Fidelia. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  parts 
of  her  character,  it  is  necessary  to  preface, 
that  she  is  the  onlv  child  of  a  aecrepkl 
father,  whose  life  is  bound  up  in  hers.  This 
gentleman  has  used  Fidelia  from  her  cradle 
with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  and  has 
viewed  her  growing  perfections  with  the 
partiality  of  a  parent,  that  soon  thought 
her  accomplished  above  the  children  ot  ill 
other  men,  but  never  thought  she  was  come 
to  the  utmost  improvement  of  which  she 
herself  was  capable.  This  fondness  has  had 
very  happy  effects  upon  his  own  happiness; 
for  she  reads,  she  dances,  she  sings,  uses 
her  spinet  and  lute  to  the  utmost  perfection; 
and  the  lady's  use  of  all  these  excellences 
is  to  divert  the  old  man  in  his  easy  chair, 
when  he  is  out  of  the  pangs  of  a  chronical 
distemper.    Fidelia  is  now  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  her  age;  but  the  application 
of  many  lovers,  her  vigorous  time  of  life,  " 
her  quick  sense  of  all  that  is  truly  gallant 
and  elegant  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful 
fortune,  are  not  able  to  draw  her  from  the 
side  of  her  good  old  father.    Certain  it  is, 
that  there  is  no  kind  of  affection  so  pure 
<nd  angelic  as  that  of  a  father  to  a  daughter. 
He  beholds  her  both  with  and  without  re- 
gard to  her  sex.  In  love  to  our  wives  there 
is  desire,  to  our  sons  there  is  ambition;  but 
in  that  to  our  daughters,  there  is  something 
which  there  are  no  words  to  express.  Her 
"ifc  is  designed  wholly  domestic,  and  she  b 
so  readv  a  friend  and  companion,  that  every 
thing  that  passes  about  a  man  is  accom- 
panied with  the  idea  of  her  presence.  Her 
tex  also  is  natural  I  v  so  much  exposed  to 
lazard,  both  as  to  fortune  and  innocence, 
that  there  is  perhaps  a  new  cause  of  fond- 
ness arising  from  that  consideration  also. 
None  but  fathers  can  have  a  true  sense  of 
these  sort  of  pleasures  and  sensations;  bat 
my  familiarity  with  the  father  of  Fidelia, 
makes  me  let  drop  the  words  which  I  have 
teard  him  speak,  and  observe  upon  his 
tenderness  towards  her. 

Fidelia,  on  her  part,  as  I  was  going  to  sav, 
as  accomplished  as  she  is,  with  her  beautv. 
wit,  air,  and  mien,  employs  her  whole 
time  in  care  and  attendance  upon  her  fa- 
ther. How  have  I  been  charmed  to  see  i 


of  the  most  beautiful  women  the  age  has 
produced,  on  her  knees,  helping  on  an  old 
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man's  slipper!  Her  filial  regard  to  him  is 
what  she  makes  her  diversion,  her  busi- 
ness and  her  glory.  When  she  was  asked 
by  a  friend  of  her  deceased  mother  to  ad- 
mit of  the  courtship  of  her  son,  she  answer- 
ed that  she  had  a  great  respect  and  grati- 
tude to  her  for  the  overture  in  behalf  of  one 
so  dear  to  her,  but  that  during  her  father's 
life  she  would  admit  into  her  heart  no  value 
for  any  thing  that  should  interfere  with  her 
endeavour  to  make  his  remains  of  life  as 
happy  and  easy  as  could  be  expected  in  his 
circumstances.  The  lady  admonished  her 
of  the  prime  of  life  with  a  smile;  which 
Fidelia  answered  with  a  frankness  that  al- 
ways attends  unfeigned  virtue:  '  It  is  true, 
madam,  there  are  to  be  sure  very  great 
satisfactions  to  be  expected  in  the  com- 
merce of  a  man  of  honour  whom  one  tender- 
ly loves;  but  I  find  so  much  satisfaction,  in 
the  reflection,  how  much  I  mitigate  a  good 
man's  pains,  whose  welfare  depends  upon 
•  my  assiduity  about  him,'  that  I  willingly  ex- 
clude the  loose  gratifications  of  passion  for 
the  solid  reflections  of  duty.  I  know  not 
whether  any  man's  wife  would  be  allowed, 
and  (what  I  still  more  fear)  I  know  not 
whether  I,  a  wife,  should  be  willing  to  be  so 
officious  as  I  am  at  present  about  my  pa- 
rent.' The  happy  father  has  her  declaration 
that  she  will  not  marry  during  his  life,  and 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  resolution  not 
uneasy  to  her.  Were  one  to  paint  filial  affec- 
tion in  its  utmost  beauty,  he  could  not  have 
a  more  lively  idea  of  it  than  in  beholding 
Fidelia  serving  her  father  at  his  hours  of 
rising,  meals,  and  rest. 

When  the  general  crowd  of  female  youth 
are  consulting  their  glasses,  preparing  for 
balls,  assemblies,  or  plays;  for  a  young 
lady,  who  could  be  regarded  among  the 
foremost  in  those  places,  either  for  her  per- 
son, wit,  fortune,  or  conversation,  and  yet 
contemn  all  these  entertainments,  to  sweet- 
en the  heavy  hours  of  a  decrepid  parent,  is 
a  resignation  truly  heroic  Fidelia  performs 
the  duty  of  a  nurse  with  all  the  beauty  of  a 
bride;  nor  does  she  neglect  her  person,  be- 
cause of  her  attendance  on  him,  when  he 
is  too  ill  to  receive  company,  to  whom  she 
mav  make  an  appearance. 

Fidelia,  who  gives  him  up  her  youth, 
does  not  think  it  anv  great  sacrifice  to  add 
to  it  the  spoiling  of  her  dress.  Her  care 
and  exactness  in  her  habit  convince  her  fa- 
ther of  the  alacrity  of  her  mind;  and  she 
has  of  all  women  the  best  foundation  for 
affecting  the  praise  of  a  seeming  negligence. 
What  adds  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
good  old  man  is,  that  Fidelia,  where  merit 
and  fortune  cannot  be  overlooked  by  episto- 
lary lovers,  reads  over  the  accounts  of  her 
conquests,  plays  on  her  spinet  the  gayrst 
airs  (and  while  she  is  doing  so  you  would 
think  her  formed  only  for  gallantry)  to  in- 
timate to  him  the  pleasures  she  despises 
for  his  sake. 

Those  who  think  themselves  the  pattern 
of  good-breeding  and  gallantry  would  be 


Mtonished  to  hear  tint,  in  thote  inh-nals 
when  the  old  gentleman  is  at  ease,  and  can 
bear  company,  there  arc  at  his  house,  in 
the  most  regular  order,  assemblies  of  peo- 
ple of  the  highest  merit;  where  there  is 
conversation  without  mention  of  the  faults 
of  the  absent,  benevolence  between  men 
and  women  without  passion,  and  the  high- 
est subjects  of  morality  treated  of  as  natural 
and  accidental  discourse;  all  which  is  owing 
to  the  genius  of  Fidelia;  who  at  once 
makes  her  father's  way  to  another  world 
easy,  and  herself  capable  of  being  an  ho- 
nour to  his  name  in  this. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  was  the  other  day 
at  the  Bear-garden,  in  hopes  to  have  seen 
our  short  face:  but  not  being  so  fortunate, 
must  tell  you,  by  way  of  letter,  that  there 
is  a  mystery  among  tho  gladiators  which 
has  escaped  your  spectatorial  penetration. 
For,  being  in  a  box  at  an  ale-house  near 
that  renowned  scat  of  honour  above-men- 
tioned, I  overheard  two  masters  of  the 
science  agreeing  to  quarrel  on  the  next  op- 
portunity. This  was  to  happen  in  a  com- 
any  of  a  set  of  the  fraternity  of  baskct- 
ilts,  who  were  to  meet  that  evening. 
When  this  was  settled,  one  asked  the 
other,  "Will  you  give  cuts  or  receive?" 
The  other  answered,  "  Receive."  It  was 
replied,  "Are  you  a  passionate  man?" 
"No,  provided  you  cut  no  more  nor  no 
deeper  than  we  agree. "  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  acquaint  you  with  this,  that  the 
people  may  not  pay  their  money  for  fight- 
ing, and  be  cheated.  Your  humble  ser- 
vant, SCABBARD  RUSTY.' 
T. 
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Virtun  pout  nummoa.  Hor.  Bp.  i.  Lib.  L  53. 

 Get  money,  money  still ; 

And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  will. — Pope. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — All  men  through 
different  paths,  make  at  the  same  common 
thing,  money:  and  it  is  to  her  we  owe  the 
politician,  the  merchant,  and  the  lawyer; 
nay,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  believe  to  that 
also  we  are  beholden  for  our  Spectator.  I 
am  apt  to  think,  that  could  we  look  into 
our  own  hearts,  we  should  see  money  en- 
graved in  them  in  more  lively  and  moving 
characters  than  self-preservation;  for  who 
can  reflect  upon  the  merchant  hoisting  sail 
in  a  doubtful  pursuit  of  her,  and  all  man- 
kind sacrificing  their  quiet  to  her,  but  must 
perceive  that  the  characters  of  self-preser- 
vation (which  were  doubtless  originally  the 
brightest)  arc  sullied,  if  not  wholly  defaced; 
and  that  those  of  money  (which  at  first 
was  only  valuable  as  a  mean  to  security) 
arc  of  late  so  brightened,  that  the  charac- 
ters of  self-preservation,  like  a  less  light 
set  bva  greater,  arc  become  almost  imper- 
ceptible? Thus  has  money  got  the  upper- 
hand  of  what  all  mankind  formerly  thought 
most  dear,  viz.  security:  and  1  wish  I  could 
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toy  she  had  here  put  a  stop  to  her  victo- 
ries; but,  alas!  common  honesty  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  her.  This  is  the  way  scholastic 
men  talk  of  the  greatest  good  in  the  world: 
but  IT  a  tradesman,  shall  give  yon  another 
account  of  this  matter  in  the  plain  narra- 
tive of  my  own  life.  I  think  it  proper,  in 
the  first  place,  to  acquaint  my  readers, 
that  since  my  setting  out  in  the  world, 
which  was  in  the  year  1660, 1  never  wanted 
money,  having  begun  with  an  indifferent 
good  stock  in  the  tobacco- trade,  to  which  I 
was  bred;  and  by  the  continual  successes  it 
has  pleased  Providence  to  bless  my  endea- 
vours with,  I  am  at  last  arrived  at  what 
they  call  a  plum.  To  uphold  my  discourse 
in  tne  manner  of  your  wits  or  philosophers, 
by  speaking  fine  things,  or  drawing  infer- 
ences as  thev  pretend,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  t  account  it  vain;  having  never 
found  any  thing  in  the  writings  of  such  men, 
that  did  not  savour  more  of  the  invention 
of  the  brain,  or  what  is  styled  speculation, 
than  of  sound  judgment  or  profitable  ob- 
servation. I  will  readily  grant  indeed,  that 
there  is  what  the  wits  call  natural  in  their 
talk;  which  is  the  utmost  those  curious  au- 
thors can  assume  to  themselves,  and  is  in- 
deed all  they  endeavour  at,  for  thev  are  but 
lamentable  teachers.  And  what,  I  pray,  is 
natural '  That  which  is  pleasing  and  easy. 
—And  what  arc  pleasing  and  easy?  For- 
sooth, a  new  thought,  or  conceit  dressed  up 
in  smooth  quaint  language,  to  make  you 
smile  and  wag  your  head,  as  being  what 
you  never  imagined  before,  and  yet  wonder 
why  vou  had  not;  mere  frothy  amusements, 
fit  only  for  boys  or  silly  women  to  be  caught 
with. 

*  It  is  not  mv  present  intention  to  instruct 
my  readers  in  the  method  of  acquiring 
riches;  that  may  be  the  work  of  another 
essay;  but  to  exhibit  the  real  and  solid  ad- 
vantages I  have  found  by  them  in  my  long 
and  manifold  experience;  nor  yet  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  so  worthy  and  valuable  a  bless- 
ing, (for  who  docs  not  know  or  imagine  the 
comforts  of  being  warm  or  living  at  ease,  and 
that  jxwer  and  pre-eminence  are  their  in- 
separable attendants?)  but  only  to  instance 
the  great  supports  thev  afford  us  under  the 
severest  calamities  and  misfortune;  to  show 
that  the  love  of  them  is  a  special  antidote 
against  immorality  and  vice;  and  that  the 
same  does  likewise  naturally  dispose  men 
to  actions  of  piety  and  devotion.  All  which 
I  can  make  out  by  my  own  experience, 
who  think  myself  no  ways  particular  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  nor  better  nor  worse 
by  nature  than  generally  other  men  arc. 

'  In  the  year  1665,  when  the  sickness 
was,  I  lost  by  it  my  wife  and  two  children, 
which  were  all  my  stock.  Probably  1  might 
have  had  more,  considering  I  was  married 
between  four  and  five  years;  but  finding  her 
to  be  a  teeming  woman,  I  was  careful,  as 
having  then  little  above  a  brace  of  thou- 
sand pounds  to  carry  on  my  trade  and  main- 
tain a  family  with.  1  loved  thorn  as  usually 


men  do  their  wives  and  children,  and  there- 
fore could  not  resist  the  first  impulses  a£ 
nature  on  so  wounding  a  loss;  but  I  quickly 
roused  mvself,  and  found  means  to  alle- 
viate, and*  at  last  conquer,  mv  affliction,  by 
reflecting  how  that  she  and  her  children 
having  been  no  great  expense  to  me,  the 
best  part  of  her  fortune  was  still  left;  that 
my  charge  being  reduced  to  myself,  a  jour- 
neyman, and  a  maid,  I  might  tire  far 
cheaper  than  before;  and  that  being  now  a 
childless  widower,  I  might  perhaps  mam 
a  no  less  deserving  woman,  ana  with  a 
much  better  fortune  than  she  brought, 
which  was  but  800/.  And,  to  convince  my 
readers  that  such  considerations  as  these 
were  proper  and  apt  to  produce  such  an 
affect,  I  remember  it  was  the  constant  ob- 
servation at  that  deplorable  time,  when  so 
many  hundreds  were  swept  away  daih, 
that  the  rich  ever  bore  the  loss  of  their  fa- 
milies and  relations  far  better  than  the  poor; 
the  latter  having  tittle  or  nothing  before-  i 
hand,  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
placed  the  whole  comfort  and  satisfactiai 
of  their  lives  in  their  wives  and  children, 
and  were  therefore  inconsolable. 

'  The  following  year  happened  the  fire: 
at  which  time,  by  gord  providence,  it  wai 
my  fortune  to  liave  converted  the  greatest 
part  of  my  effects  into  ready  money,  on  the 
prospect  of  an  extraordinary  advantage 
which  I  was  preparing  to  lay  hold  on.  This 
calamity  was  very  terrible  and  astonishing, 
the  fury  of  the  'flames  being  such,  that 
whole  streets,  at  several  distant  places, 
were  destroyed  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
so  that  (as  it  is  well  known)  almost  all  oar 
citizens  were  burnt  out  of  what  they  had. 
But  what  did  I  then  do?  I  did  not  stand 

fazing  on  the  ruins  of  our  noble  metropolis; 
did  not  shake  my  head,  wring  my  hands, 
sigh  and  shed  tears;  I  considered  with  mj  - 
self  what  could  this  avail ;  I  fell  a  plodding 
what  advantages  might  be  made  of  the 
ready  cash  I  had;  and  immediately  be- 
thought myself  that  wonderful  pennyworths 
might  be  bought  of  the  goods  that  were 
saved  out  of  the  fire.  In  short,  with  about 
2000/.  and  a  little  credit,  I  bought  as  much 
tobacco  as  raised  mv  estate  to  the  value  of 
10,000/.  I  then  "  looked  on  the  ashes  of  oar 
city,  and  the  misery  of  its  late  inhabitants, 
as  an  effect  of  the  just  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion ( f  heaven  towards  a  sinful  and  perverse 
people." 

'After  this  I  married  again;  and  that 
wife  dying,  I  took  another;  but  lx*h  proved 
to  be  Idle  baggages:  the  first  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  plague  and  vexation  by  her 
extravagances,  and  1  became  one  nt  the 
by-words  of  the  city.  I  knew  it  would  be  tt» 
no  manner  of  purpose  to  go  about  to  curl) 
the  fancies  and  inclinations  of  women,  which 
fly  out  the  more  for  being  restrained;  but 
what  I  could  I  did;  1  watched  her  nar- 
rowly, and  by  good  luck  found  her  in  the 
embraces  (for  which  I  had  two  witnesses 
with  me)  of  a  wealth)  spark  of  the  court- 
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end  of  the  town;  of  whom  I  recovered 
15,000/.  which  made  me  amends  for  what 
she  had  idly  squandered,  and  put  a  silence 
to  all  my  neighbours,  taking  off  mv  re- 
proach by  the  gain  they  saw  I  had  by  it 
The  last  died  about  two  years  after  I  mar- 
ried her,  in  labour  of  three  children.  1 
conjecture  they  were  begot  by  a  country 
kinsman  of  hers,  whom,  at  her  recommen- 
dation, I  took  into  my  family,  and  gave 
wages  to  as  a  journeyman.  What  this  crea- 
ture expended  in  delicacies  and  high  diet 
with  her  kinsman  (as  well  as  I  could  com- 
pute bv  the  poulterer's,  fishmonger's,  and 
grocer's  bills,)  amounted  in  the  said  two 
years  to  one  hundred  eightv-six  pounds  four 
shillings  and  five-pence  half  penny.  The  fine 
apparel,  bracelets,  lockets,  and  treats,  8ec. 
of  the  other,  according  to  the  best  calcula- 
tion, came,  in  three  years  and  about  three 
quarters,  to  seven  hundred-forty  four  pounds 
seven  shillings  and  nine  pence.  After  this 
I  resolved  never  to  marry  more,  and  found 
1  had  been  a  gainer  by  mv  marriages,  and 
the  damages  granted  me  for  the  abuses  of 
my  bed  (all  charges  deducted)  eight  thou- 
sand three  hundred  pounds,  within  a  trifle. 

'  I  come  now  to  show  the  good  effects  of 
the  love  of  money  on  the  lives  of  men,  to- 
wards rendering  them  honest,  sober,  and 
religious.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  had 
a  mind  to  make  the  best  of  my  wits,  and 
over-reached  a  country  chap  in  a  parcel  of 
unsound  goods;  to  whom,  upon  his  upbraid- 
ing, and  threatening  to  expose  me  for  it,  I 
returned  the  equivalent  of  his  loss;  and 
upon  his  good  advice,  wherein  he  clearly 
demonstrated  the  folly  of  such  artifices, 
which  can  never  end  but  in  shame,  and  the 
ruin  of  all  correspondence,  I  never  after 
transgressed.  Can  your  courtiers,  who  take 
bribes,  or  your  lawyers  or  physicians  in 
their  practice,  or  even  the  divines  who 
intermeddle  in  worldly  affairs,  boast  of 
making  but  one  slip  in  their  lives,  and  of 
such  a  thorough  and  lasting  reformation? 
Since  my  coming  into  the  world  I  do  not 
remember  I  was  ever  overtaken  in  drink, 
save  nine  times,  once  at  the  christening  of 
my  first  child,  thrice  at  our  city  feasts  and 
five  times  at  driving  of  bargains.    My  re- 
formation I  can  attribute  to  nothing  so 
much  as  the  love  and  esteem  of  money,  for 
I  found  myself  to  be  extravagant  in  my 
drink,  and  apt  to  turn  projector,  and  make 
rash  bargains.   As  for  women,  I  never 
knew  any  except  my  wives:  for  my  reader 
must  know,  and  it  is  what  he  may  confide 
in  as  an  excellent  recipe,  that  the  love  of 
business  and  money  is  the  greatest  mortificr 
of  inordinate  desires  imaginable,  as  em- 
ploying the  mind  continually  in  the  careful 
oversight  of  what  one  has  in  the  eager  quest 
after  more,  in  looking  after  the  negligences 
and  deceits  of  servants,  in  the  due  entering 
and  stating  of  accmints,  in  hunting  after 
chaps,  and  in  the  exact  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  markets;  which  things  whoever 
thoroughly  attends  to,  will  find  enough  and 


enough  to  employ  his  thoughts  on  every 
moment  of  the  day ;  so  that  I  cannot  call  to 
mind,  that  in  all  the  time  I  was  a  husband, 
which,  off  and  on,  was  above  twelve  years, 
I  ever  once  thought  of  my  wives  but  in  bed. 
And,  lastly,  for  religion,  I  have  ever  been 
a  constant  churchman,  both  forenoons  and 
afternoons  on  Sundays,  never  forgetting  to 
be  thankful  for  any  gain  or  advantage  1  had 
had  that  day;  and  on  Saturday  nights,  upon 
casting  up  my  accounts,  I  always  was 
grateful  mt  the  sum  of  my  week's  profits, 
and  at  Christmas  for  that  of  the  whole 
year.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  my  devo- 
tion has  not  been  the  most  fervent;  which, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  even- 
ness and  scdateness  of  my  temper,  which 
never  would  admit  of  any  impetuosities  of 
any  sort:  and  I  can  remember,  that  in  my 
youth  and  prime  of  manhood,  when  my 
blood  ran  brisker,  I  took  greater  pleasure 
in  religious  exercises  than  at  present,  or 
many  years  past,  and  that  my  devotion 
sensibly  declined  as  age,  which  is  dull  and 
unwieldy,  came  upon  me. 

'  I  have,  I  hope,  here  proved,  that  the 
love  of  money  prevents  all  immorality  and 
vice;  which  it  you  will  not  allow,  you 
must,  that  the  pursuit  of  it  obliges  men  to 
the  same  kind  of  life  as  they  would  follow 
if  they  were  really  virtuous;  which  is  all  I 
have  to  say  at  present,  only  recommending 
to  you,  that  you  would  think  of  it,  and  turn 
ready  wit  into  ready  money  as  fast  as  you 
can.    I  conclude,  your  servant, 

T.  '  KPIIRAIM  WEED.' 
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——Jam  lurvut  a  pert  am 

In  rabinm  arpit  verti  jocus,  et  per  hone*ta« 

Ire  minax  imptincdomoa-  

Hor.  Ep.  i.  Lib.  2.  14& 

Time*  corrupt,  and  nature  ill  inrlin'd. 
Produced  the  point  that  leA  the  ■ting  behind; 
Till,  friend  with  friend,  and  families  at  atrife. 
Triumphant  malice  rng'd  through  private  life.— Taps 

There  is  nothing  so  scandalous  to  a  go- 
vernment, and  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  all 
good  men,  as  defamatory  papers  and  pam- 
phlets; but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no- 
thing so  difficult  to  tame  as  a  satirical 
author.  An  angry  writer  who  cannot  ap- 
pear in  print,  naturally  vents  his  spleen  in 
libels  and  lampoons.  A  gay  old  woman, 
says  the  fable,  seeing  all  Tier  wrinkles  re- 
presented in  a  large  looking-glass,  threw 
it  upon  the  ground  in  a  passion,  and  broke 
it  in  a  thousand  pieces;  but  as  she  was 
afterwards  surveying  the  fragments  with  a 
spiteful  kind  of  pleasure,  she  could  not  for- 
bear uttering  herself  in  the  following  soli- 
loquy: « What  have  I  got  by  this  revengeful 
blow  of  mine?  I  have  only  multiplied  my 
deformity,  and  see  a  hundred  ugly  faces, 
where  before  I  saw  but  one.' 

It  has  been  proposed,  to  oblige  every 
person  that  writes  a  book,  or  a  paper,  to 
swear  himself  the  author  of  it,  and  enter 
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down  in  a  public  register  his  name  and 
place  of  abode. 

This  indeed  would  have  effectually  sup- 
pressed all  printed  scandal,  which  generally 
appears  under  borrowed  names,  or  under 
none  at  all.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such 
an  expedient  would  not  only  destroy  scan- 
dal, but  learning.  It  would  operate  pro- 
miscuously, and  root  up  the  corn  and  tares 
together.  Not  to  mention  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  piety,  which  have 
proceeded  from  anonymous  authors,  who 
nave  made  it  their  merit  to  convey  to  us  so 
great  a  charity  in  secret;  there  are  few 
works  of  genius  that  come  out  at  first  with 
the  author's  name.  The  writer  generally 
makes  a  trial  of  them  in  the  world  before 
he  owns  them;  and,  I  believe,  very  few, 
who  are  cajrable  of  writing,  would  set  pen 
to  paper,  if  they  knew  beforehand  that 
they  must  not  publish  their  productions 
but  on  such  conditions.  For  my  own  part, 
I  must  declare,  the  papers  I  present  the 

Cublic  arc  like  fairy  favours,  which  shall 
ist  no  longer  than  while  the  author  is  con- 
cealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particularly  dif- 
ficult to  restrain  these  sons  of  calumny  and 
defamation  is,  that  all  sides  are  equally 
guilty  of  it,  and  that  every  dirty  scribbler 
is  countenanced  by  great  names,  whose  in- 
terests he  propagates  by  such  vile  and 
infamous  methods.  1  have  never  yet  heard 
of  a  ministry  who  have  inflicted  an  exem- 
plary punishment  on  an  author  that  has 
supported  their  cause  with  falsehood  and 
scandal,  and  treated,  in  a  most  cruel  man- 
ner, the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
looked  upon  as  their  rivals  and  antagonists. 
Would  a  government  set  an  everlasting 
mark  of  their  displeasure  upon  one  of  those 
infamous  writers,  who  makes  his  court  to 
them  by  tearing  to  pieces  the  reputation 
of  a  competitor,  we  should  quickly  see  an 
end  put  to  this  race  cf  vermin,  that  are  a 
scandal  to  government,  and  a  reproach  to 
human  nature.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
make  a  minister  of  state  shine  in  history, 
and  would  fill  all  mankind  with  a  just  ab- 
horrence of  persons  who  should  treat  him 
unworthily,  and  employ  against  him  those 
arms  which  he  scorned  to  make  use  of 
against  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  so 
unjust  as  to  imagine,  what  I  have  here  said 
is  spoken  with  respect  to  any  party  or  fac- 
tion. Ever)'  one  who  has  in  him  the  senti- 
ments either  of  a  Christian  or  a  gentleman, 
cannot  but  be  highly  offended  at  this  wick- 
ed and  ungenerous  practice,  which  is  so 
much  in  use  among  us  at  present,  that  it  is 
become  a  kind  of  national  crime,  and  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  all  the  governments  that 
lie  about  us.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  the 
finest  strokes  of  satire  whic  h  are  aimed  at 
particular  persons,  and  which  are  support- 
ed even  with  the  appearances  of  truth,  to 
be  the  marks  of  an  evil  mind,  and  highly 
criminal  in  themselves.  Infamy,  like  other 


punishments,  is  under  the  direction  and 
distribution  of  the  magistrate,  and  not  of 
any  private  person.  Accordingly  we  learn, 
from  a  fragment  of  Cicero,  tnat  though 
there  were  very  few  capital  punishments 
in  the  twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampoon, 
which  took  away  the  good  name  of  an- 
other, was  to  be  punished  by  death.  Bat 
this  is  far  from  being  our  case.   Our  satire 
is  nothing  but  ribaldry  and  billingsgate. 
Scurrility  passes  for  wit;  and  he  who 
can  call  names  in  the  greatest  variety 
of  phrases,  is  looked  upon  to  have  the 
shrewdest  pen.    By  this  means  the  honour 
of  families  is  ruined;  the  highest  posts  and 
the  greatest  titles  arc  rendered  cheap  and 
vile  in  the  sight  of  the  people;  the  noblest 
virtues  and  most  exalted  parts  exposed  to 
the  contempt  of  the  vicious  and  the  igno- 
rant   Should  a  foreigner,  who  knows  no- 
thing of  our  private  factions,  or  one  who  is 
to  act  his  part  in  the  world  when  our  pre- 
sent heats  and  animosities  are  forgot— 
should,  I  say,  such  a  one  form  to  himself 
a  notion  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  sides  in 
the  British  nation,  who  are  now  living, 
from  the  characters  which  are  given  them 
in  some  or  other  of  those  abominable  writ- 
ings which  arc  daily  published  among  us, 
what  a  nation  of  monsters  must  we  appear! 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  utter 
subversion  of  all  truth  and  humanity  am  one 
us,  it  deserves  the  utmost  detestation  ana 
discouragement  of  all  who  have  either  the 
love  of  their  countrv,  or  the  honour  of  their 
religion  at  heart.  1  would  therefore  earn- 
estly recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  deal  in  these  pernicious  arts  of 
writing,  and  of  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
the  reading  of  them.  As  for  the  first,  I 
have  spoken  of  them  in  former  papers,  and 
have  not  stuck  to  rank  them  with  the  mur- 
derer and  assassin.  Every  honest  man  sets 
as  high  a  value  upon  a  good  name,  as  upon 
life  itself:  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  those 
who  privily  assault  the  one,  would  destroy 
the  other,  might  they  do  it  with  the  same 
security  and  impunity. 

As  for  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  the 
reading  and  dispersing  such  detestable  li- 
bels, I  am  afraid  they  fall  very  little  short 
of  the  guilt  of  the  first  composers.  rU  » 
law  of  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Va- 
lens,  it  was  made  death  for  any  person  not 
only  to  write  a  libel,  but,  if  he  met  with  one 
by  chance,  not  to  tear  or  burn  it.  But  be- 
cause I  would  not  be  thought  singular  in  my 
opinion  of  this  matter,  I  shall  conclude  my 
paper  with  the  words  of  Monsieur  Bayle, 
who  was  a  man  of  ^nat  freedom  of  thought, 
as  well  as  of  exquisite  learning  and  judg- 
ment. 

'  I  cannot  imagine  that  a  man  who  dis- 
jK-rses  a  libel,  is  less  desirous  of  doing 
mischief  than  the  author  himself.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  which  a 
man  takes  in  the  reading  of  a  defamatory 
libel?  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sight 
ot  God  }  We  must  distinguish  in  this  pawl 
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This  pleasure  is  either  an  agreeable  sensa- 
tion we  are  affected  with,  when  we  meet 
with  a  witty  thought  which  is  well  ex- 
pressed, or  it  is  a  joy  which  we  conceive 
from  the  dishonour  of  the  person  who  is 
defamed.    I  will  say  nothing  to  the  first  of 
these  cases;  for  perhaps  some  would  think 
that  mv  morality  is  not  severe  enough,  if 
I  should  affirm  that  a  man  is  not  master  of 
those  agreeable  sensations,  any  more  than 
of  those  occasioned  by  sugar  or  honey, 
when  they  touch  his  tongue;  but  as  to  tnc 
second,  every  one  will  own  that  pleasure  to 
he  a  heinous  sin.    The  pleasure  in  the  first 
case  is  of  no  continuance;  it  prevents  our 
reason  and  reflection,  and  may  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  secret  grief,  to  see 
our  neighbour's  honour  blasted.    If  it  does 
not  cease  immediately,  it  is  a  sign  that  we 
are  not  displeased  with  the  ill  nature  of  the 
satirist,  but  are  glad  to  sec  him  defame  his 
enemy  by  all  kinds  of  stories;  and  then 
we  deserve  the  punishment  to  which  the 
writer  of  the  libel  is  subject.    I  shall  here 
add  the  words  of  a  modern  author.  St 
Gregory,  upon   excommunicating  those 
writers'  who  had  dishonoured  Castorius, 
docs  not  except  those  who  read  their 
works;  because,  says  he,  if  calumnies  have 
always  been  the  delight  of  their  hearers, 
and  a  gratification  of  those  persons  who 
have  no  other  advantage  over  honest  men, 
is  not  he  who  takes  pleasure  in  reading 
them  as  guilty  as  he  who  composed  them? 
It  is  an  uncontested  maxim,  that  they  who 
approve  an  action,  would  certainly  do  it  if 
they  could;  that  is,  if  some  reason  of  sclf- 
lqve  did  not  hinder  them.    There  is  no  dif- 
ference, says  Cicero,  between  advising  a 
crime,  and  approving  it  when  committed. 
The  Roman  law  confirmed  this  maxim, 
having  subjected  the  approvers  and  authors 
of  this  evil  to  the  same  penalty.    We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  those  who  are 

J>  leased  with  reading  defamatory  libels,  so 
ar  as  to  approve  the  authors  and  dis- 
persers  of  them,  are  as  guilty  as  if  they 
had  composed  them;  for,  if  they  do  not 
write  such  libels  themselves,  it  is  because 
they  have  not  the  talent  of  writing,  or  be- 
cause they  will  run  no  hazard.' 

The  author  pnrduces  other  authorities  to 
coufirm  his  judgment  in  this  particular. 
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I'.-t  natura  boimnum  noviutii  avida. 

Phn.  npud  Liliuro. 

Human  nature  is  fund  of  novelty. 

Therk  is  no  humour  in  my  countrymen, 
which  I  am  more  inclined  to  wonder  at, 
than  their  general  thirst  after  news.  There 
arc  about  half  a  dozen  ingenious  men,  who 
live  very  plentifully  upon  this  curiosity  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  They  all  of  them  re- 
ceive the  same  advices  from  abroad,  and 
very  often  in  the  same  words;  but  their  way 

Vol.  II.  25 


of  cooking  it  is  so  very  different,  that  there 
is  no  citizen,  who  has  an  eye  to  the  public 
good,  that  can  leave  the  coffee-house  with 
a  peace  of  mind,  before  he  has  given  every 
one  of  them  a  reading.  These  several  dishes 
of  news  arc  so  very  agreeable  to  the  palate 
of  my  countrymen,  that  they  are  not  only 
pleased  with  them  when  they  are  served 
up  hot,  but  when  they  are  again  set  cold 
before  them,  by  those  penetrating  politi- 
cians who  oblige  the  public  with  their  re- 
flections and  observations  upon  every  piece 
of  intelligence  that  is  sent  us  from  abroad. 
This  text  is  given  us  by  one  set  of  writers, 
and  the  comment  by  another. 

But  notwithstanding  we  have  the  same 
tale  told  us  in  so  many  different  papers,  and 
if  occasion  requires,  in  so  many  articles 
of  the  same  paper;  notwithstanding,  In  a 
scarcity  of  foreign  posts,  we  hear  the  same 
■tor?  repeated  by  different  advices  from 
Pans,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  and  from  every 
great  town  in  Europe;  notwithstanding  the 
multitude  of  annotations,  explanations,  re- 
flections, and  various  readings  which  it 
asses  through,  our  time  lies  heavy  on  our 
ands  till  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  mail:  we 
long  to  receive  farther  particulars,  to  hear 
what  will  be  the  next  step,  or  what  will  be 
the  consequences  of  that  which  we  have  al- 
ready taken.  A  westerly  wind  keeps  the 
whofe  town  in  suspense,  and  puts  a  stop  to 
conversation. 

This  general  curiosity  has  been  raised 
and  inflamed  by  our  late  wars,  and  if  rightly 
directed,  might  be  of  good  use  to  a  person 
who  has  such  a  thirst  awakened  in  him. 
Why  should  not  a  man,  who  takes  delight 
in  reading  every  thing  that  is  new,  ap- 
ply himself  to  history,  travels,  and  other 
writings  of  the  same  kind,  where  he  will 
find  perpetual  fuel  for  his  curiosity,  and 
meet  with  much  more  pleasure  and  im- 
provement than  in  these  papers  of  the 
week?  An  honest  tradesman,  who  lan- 
guishes a  whole  summer  in  expectation  of 
a  battle,  and  i>crhaps  is  baulked  at  last, 
may  here  meet  with  half  a  dozen  in  a  day. 
He  may  read  the  news  of  a  whole  campaign 
in  less  time  than  he  now  bestows  upon  the 
products  of  a  single  post.  Fights,  conquests 
and  revolutions,  lie  thick  together.  The 
reader's  curiosity  is  raised  and  satisfied 
every  moment,  and  his  passions  disap- 
pointed or  gratified,  without  being  detained 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  from  day  to  day, 
or  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea  and  wind; 
in  short,  the  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a 
perpetual  gape  after  knowledge,  nor  pu- 
nished with  that  eternal  thirst,  which  is 
the  portion  of  all  our  modern  newsmongers 
and  coffee-house  politicians. 

All  matters  of  fact,  which  a  man  did  not 
know  before,  are  news  to  him;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  any  haberdasher  in  Chcapside  is 
more  concerned  in  the  present  quarrel  of 
the  Cantons,  than  he  was  in  that  of  the 
League.  At  least,  I  believe,  every  one  will 
allow  me,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  an 
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Englishman  to  know  the  history  of  his  an- 
cestors, than  that  of  his  contemporaries  who 
live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the 
Borysthenes.  As  for  those  who  are  of 
another  mind,  I  shall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  letter  from  a  projector,  who 
is  willing  to  turn  a  penny  by  this  remarka- 
ble curiosity  of  his  countrymen. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — You  must  have  ob- 
served that  men  who  frequent  coffee-houses, 
and  delight  in  news,  are  pleased  with  every 
thing  that  is  matter  of  fact,  so  it  be  what 
they  have  not  heard  before.  A  victory  or 
a  defeat  are  equally  agreeable  to  them. 
The  shutting  of  a  cardinal's  mouth  pleases 
them  one  post,  and  the  opening  of  it  an- 
other. They  are  glad  to  hear  the  French 
court  is  removed  to  Marli,  and  are  after- 
wards as  much  delighted  with  its  return  to 
Versailles.  They  read  the  advertisements 
with  the  same  curiosity  as  the  articles  of 
public  news;  and  are  as  pleased  to  hear  of 
a  pic-bald  horse  that  is  strayed  out  of  a 
field  near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole  troop  that 
have  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  adven- 
ture. In  short,  they  have  a  relish  for  every 
thing  that  is  news,  let  the  matter  of  it  be 
what  it  will;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
they  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetite,  but 
no  taste.  Now,  sir,  since  the  great  fountain 
of  news,  I  mean  the  war,  is  very  near  being 
dried  up;  and  since  these  gentlemen  have 
contracted  such  an  inextinguishable  thirst 
after  it,  I  have  taken  their  case  and  my 
own  into  consideration,  and  have  thought 
of  a  project  which  may  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  us  both.  I  have  thoughts  of 
publishing  a  daily  paper,  which  shall  com- 
prehend in  it  all  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
currences in  every  little  town,  village,  and 
hamlet,  that  lie  within  ten  miles  of  Lon- 
don, or,  in  other  words,  within  the  verge 
of  the  penny-post.  I  have  pitched  upon 
this  scene  of  intelligence  for  two  reasons; 
first,  because  the  carriage  of  letters  will  be 
very  cheap;  and,  secondly,  because  I  may 
receive  them  every  day.  By  this  means 
my  readers  will  have  their  news  fresh  and 
fresh,  and  many  worthy  citizens,  who  can- 
not sleep  with  any  satisfaction  at  present, 
for  want  of  being  informed  how  the  world 
goes,  may  go  to  bed  contentedly,  it  being 
my  design  to  put  out  my  paper  every  night 
at  nine  o'clock  precisely.  I  have  already 
established  correspondences  in  these  seve- 
ral places,  and  received  very  good  intelli- 
gence. 

'  By  my  last  advices  from  Knightsbridge, 
I  hear  that  a  horse  was  clapped  into  the 
pound  on  the  third  instant,  and  that  he 
was  not  released  when  the  letters  came 
away. 

1  Wc  arc  informed  from  Pankridge,*  that 
a  dozen  weddings  were  lately  celebrated  in 
the  mother-church  of  that  place,  but  are 
referred  to  their  next  letters  for  the  names 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

•8cP.ntrM.lhen. 


*  Letters  from  Brampton  advise,  that  the 

widow  Blight  had  received  several  visits 
from  John  Mildew;  which  affords  great 
matter  of  speculation  in  those  parts. 

4  By  a  fisherman  who  lately  touched  at 
Hammersmith,  there  is  advice  from  Put- 
ney, that  a  certain  person  well  known  in 
that  place,  is  like  to  lose  his  election  for 
churchwarden;  but  this  being  boat-news, 
we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

'Letters  frrm  Paddington  bring  little 
more  than  that  William  Squeak,  the  snw- 
gelder,  passed  thrcugh  that  place  the  fifth 
instant. 

4  They  advise  from  Fulham  that  things 
remained  there  in  the  same  state  they  were. 
They  had  intelligence,  just  as  the  letters 
came  awav,  of  a  tub  of  excellent  ale  just 
set  abroach  at  Parson's  Green;  but  this 
wanted  confirmation. 

4 1  have  here,  sir,  given  you  a 
of  the  news  with  which  I  intend  to 
the  town,  and  which,  when  drawn  up  rc- 

Sularly  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  will,  I 
oubt  'not,  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of 
those  public-spirited  readers  who  take  mare 
delight  in  acquainting  themselves  with  other 
people's  business  than  their  own.  I  hope  a 
paper  of  this  kind,  which  lets  us  know  what 
is  done  near  home,  may  he  mere  useful  to 
us  than  those  which  are  filled  with  advices 
from  Zug  and  Bender,  and  make  some 
amends  for  that  dearth  of  intelligence  which 
wc  may  justly  apprehend  from  times  of 
peace,  "  If  I  find  that  vou  receive  this  pro- 
ject favourably,  I  wilt  shortly  trouble  you 
with  one  or  two  more;  and  "in  the  mean 
time  am,  most  worthv  sir,  with  all  due 
respect,  your  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant,'  C 
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Non  unitata 
Penna  


tcnui  ferar 


Hot.  Od.  KB.  Lib.  i.  1. 


No  weak,  no  common  wins  nhafl  b»ar 
My  riniiig  body  through  the  air.— 


There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of 
the  mind  than  gratitude.  It  is  accompa- 
nied with  such  an  inward  satisfaction,  that 
the  duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the 
performance.  It  is  not  like  the  practice  of 
many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  painful, 
but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  that 
were  there  no  positive  command  which  en- 
joined it,  nor  any  recom pence  laid  up  for  it 
hereafter,  a  generous  mind  would  ir>dul*r 
in  it,  for  the  natural  gratification  that  ac- 
companies it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  h^»" 
much  more  from  man  to  his  Maker!  The 
Supreme  Being  does  not  only  confer  upon 
us  those  bounties,  which  proceed  more  im- 
mediately from  his  hand,  but  even  those 
benefits  which  are  com  eyed  to  us  by  others. 
Every  blessing  wc  enjo'v,  by  what  means 
soever  it  may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the 
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gift  of  Him  who  is  the  great  Author  of  good, 
and  Father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one 
another,  naturally  produces  a  very  pleasing 
sensation  in  the  mind  of  a  grateful  man,  it 
exalts  the  soul  into  rapture,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed on  this  great  object  of  gratitude,  on 
this  beneficent  Being,  who  has  given  us  every 
thing  we  already  possess,  and  from  whom 
we  expect  every  thing  we  yet  hope  for. 

Most  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  poets 
were  either  direct  hymns  to  tneir  deities, 
or  tended  indirectly  to  the  celebration  of 
their  respective  attributes  and  perfections. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are 
still  extant,  will,  upon  reflection,  find  this 
observation  so  true  that  I  shall  not  enlarge 
upon  it.  One  would  wonder  that  more  of 
our  Christian  poets  have  not  turned  their 
thoughts  this  way,  especially  if  we  consider 
that  our  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  not 
only  infinitely  more  great  and  noble  than 
what  could  possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of 
a  heathen,  but  filled  with  every  thing  that 
can  raise  the  imagination,  and  give  an  op- 
portunity for  the  sublimest  thoughts  and 
conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was 
singing  a  hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  cele- 
brated her  for  her  delight  in  human  sacri- 
fices, and  other  instances  of  cruelty  and 
revenge;  upon  which,  a  poet  who  was  pre- 
sent at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and  seems  to 
have  had  a  truer  idea  of  the  divine  nature, 
told  the  votary,  by  way  of  reproof,  that, 
in  recompense  for  his  hymn,  he  heartily 
wished  he  might  have  a  daughter  of  the 
same  temper  with  the  goddess  he  cele- 
brated. It  was  impossible  to  write  the 
praises  of  one  of  those  false  deities,  accord- 
ing to  the  pagan  creed,  without  a  mixture 
of  impertinence  and  absurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Chris- 
tianity were  the  only  people  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  have  set  the 
Christian  world  an  example  how  they 
ought  to  employ  this  divine  talent  of  which, 
I  am  speaking.  As  that  nation  produced 
men  of  great  genius,  without  considering 
them  as  inspired  writers,  they  have  trans- 
mitted to  us  many  hymns  and  divine  odes, 
which  excel  those  that  arc  delivered  down 
to  us  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
in  the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  subject  to 
which  it  was  consecrated.  This  I  think 
might  easily  be  shown  if  there  were  occa- 
sion for  it 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic some  pieces  of  divine  poetry;  and,  as 
they  have  met  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception, I  shall  from  time  to  time  publish 
any  work  of  the  same  nature,  which  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  my  readers. 

I. 

•  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God. 

My  rising  wral  surreys; 
Transported  with  the  view.  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praiae ; 


IT. 

'  O  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  eratitude  declare. 
That  flows  within  my  ravish'd  heart  f* 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

III. 

•  Thy  prnvidenre  my  life  sustain'd. 

And  all  my  wants  redrest. 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay. 
And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

IV. 

'  To  all  my  xvenk  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  bad  learn  d 

To  form  themselves  in  pray'r. 

V. 

•  I'nnumber'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd. 
Before  my  infant  hi*art  coneeiv'd 
Prom  whom  those  comforts  rlow'd. 

VI 

'  When  in  the  slipp'ry  path*  of  youth, 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran. 
Thine  arm  unseen  convey'd  me  safe, 

And  led  mc  up  to  man. 

m 

'  Through  bidden  danger*,  toil*,  and  deaths, 

It  gently  clear'd  my  way. 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice, 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 

VIII. 

•When  worn  with  sickness  oft  bam  Thou 

With  health  renew'd  my  face. 
And  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk, 

Reviv'd  my  soul  with  pace. 

IX. 

•  Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bliss 

Has  made  mycup  run  o'er. 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 
Has  doubled  all  my  store 


'Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ ; 
Nor  la  the  least  a  cheerful  heart. 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

XI. 

'Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue ; 
And  after  death,  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

XII. 

'  When  nature  fails  and  dny  and  night 
Divide  thy  works  no  more, 

Myever  grateful  heart,  O  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

XIII. 

'  Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise; 
For  oh!  eternity 'a  loo  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise.' 
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Bine  me,  vacivum  tcmpus  ne  quod  dem  mihi 
taboria.  Ter.  I  It  nut.  Act.  i.  Sc.  L 

Give  me  leave  to  allow  myself  no  respite  from  labour. 

It  is  an  inexpressible  pleasure  to  know  a 
little  of  the  world,  and  be  of  no  character 
or  significancy  in  it. 

To  be  ever  unconcerned,  and  ever  look- 
ing on  new  objects  with  an  endless  curi- 
osity, is  a  delight  known  only  to  those  who 
are  turned  for  speculation:  nay,  they  who 
enjoy  it,  must  value  things  only  as  they  are 
the  objects  of  speculation,  without  drawing 
any  worldly  advantage  to  themselves  from 
them,  but  just  as  they  arc  what  contribute 
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to  their  amusement,  or  the  improvement 
of  the  mind.  I  lay  one  night  last  week  at 
Richmond;  and  being  restless,  not  out  of 
dissatisfaction,  but  a  certain  busy  inclina- 
tion one  sometimes  has,  I  rose  at  four  in 
the  morning,  and  took  boat  for  London, 
with  a  resolution  to  rove  by  boat  and  coach 
for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours,  till  the 
many  diflV rent  objects  I  must  needs  meet 
with  should  tire  my  imagination,  and  give 
me  an  inclination  to  a  repose  more  profound 
than  I  was  at  that  time  capable  « t .  I  beg 
people's  pardon  for  an  odd  humour  I  am 
guilty  of,  and  was  often  that  day,  which  is 
saluting  any  person  whom  I  like,  whether 
I  know  him  or  not.  This  is  a  particularity 
would  Ik*  tolerated  in  me,  if  they  considered 
that  the  greatest  pleasure  I  know  I  receive 
at  my  eves,  and  that  I  am  obliged  to  an 
agreeable  person  for  coming  a  broad  into 
my  view,  as  another  is  for  a  visit  of  con- 
versation at  their  own  houses. 

The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  taken 
up  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster, by  people  as  different  from  each  other 
as  those  who  are  born  in  different  cen- 
turies. Men  of  six  o'clock  give  way  to 
those  of  nine,  they  of  nine,  to  the  genera- 
tion of  twelve;  and  thev  of  twelve  disap- 
pear, and  make  room  for  the  fashionable 
world,  who  have  made  two  o'clock  the  noon 
of  the  day. 

When  we  first  nut  off  from  shore,  we 
soon  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  gardeners,  bound 
for  the  several  market-ports  of  London; 
and  it  was  the  most  pleasing  scene  imagin- 
able to  see  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
those  industrious  people  plyed  their  way 
to  a  certain  sale  of  their  goods.  The  banks 
on  each  side  are  as  well  peopled,  and  beau- 
tified with  as  agreeable  plantations  as  any 
spot  on  the  earth;  but  the  Thames  itself, 
loaded  with  the  product  of  each  shore, 
added  very  much  to  the  landscape.  It  was 
very  easy  to  observe  by  their  sailing,  and 
the  countenances  of  the  ruddy  virgins,  who 
were  supercargoes,  the  part  of  the  town  to 
which  they  were  bound.  Their  was  an  air 
in  the  purveyors  for  Covcnt-gardcn,  who 
frequently  converse  with  morning  rakes, 
very  unlike  the  seeming  sobriety  of  those 
bound  for  Stocks-market. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  our 
voyage;  but  I  landed  with  ten  sail  of  apricot 
boats,  at  Strand-bridge,  after  having  put  in 
at  Nine-Elms,  and  taken  in  melons,  con- 
signed by  Mr.  Cuffce,  of  that  place,  to  Sarah 
Scwcll  and  company,  at  their  stall  in  Co- 
vent-garden.  We  arrived  at  Strand-bridge 
at  six  of  the  clock,  and  were  unloading, 
when  the  hacknev-coachmen  of  the  fore- 
going night  took  their  leave  of  each  other 
at  the  Dark-House,  to  go  to  bed  before  the 
day  was  too  far  spent.  Chimney-sweepers 
passed  by  us  as  we  made  up  to  the  market, 
and  some  raillery  happened  between  one 
of  the  fruit-wenches  and  those  black  men, 
about  the  Devil  and  Eve,  with  allusion  to 
their  several  professions.    I  could  not  be- 


lieve any  place  more  entertaining  than  Co- 
vcnt-gardcn; where  I  strolled  from  one 
fruit-shop  to  another,  with  crowds  of  agree- 
able vouug  women  around  me,  who  were 
purchasing  fruit  for  their  respective  fami- 
lies. It  was  almost  eight  of  the  clock  be- 
fore I  could  leave  that  variety  of  objects.  I 
took  coach  and  followed  a  young  lady, 
who  tripped  into  another  just  before  me, 
attended  by  her  maid.  I  saw  immediately 
she  was  of  the  family  of  the  Vain-loves. 
There  arc  a  set  of  these,  who  of  all  things, 
effect  the  play  of  Blindman's-buff,  and 
leading  men  into  love  for  they  know  not 
whom,  who  are  fled  they  know  not  where. 
This  sort  of  woman  is  usually  a  janty  slat- 
tern; she  hangs  on  her  clothes,  plays  her 
head,  varies  ncr  posture,  and  changes 
place  incessantly,  and  all  with  an  appear- 
ance of  striving  at  the  same  time  to  hide 
herself,  and  yet  give  you  to  understand  she 
is  in  humour  to  laugh  at  you.  You  must 
have  often  seen  the  coachmen  make  signs 
with  their  fingers,  as  they  drive  by  each 
other,  to  intimate  how  much  they  have  got 
that  day.  They  can  carry  on  that  language 
to  give  intelligence  where  they  are  driving. 
In  an  instant  my  coachman  took  the  wink 
to  pursue;  and  the  lady's  driver  gave  the 
hint  that  he  was  going  through  Long-acre 
towards  St.  James's:  while  he  whipped  up 
James-street,  we  drove  for  King-street,  to 
save  the  pass  at  St  Martin 's-lanc.  The 
coachman  took  care  to  meet,  jostle,  and 
threaten  each  other  for  way,  and  be  entan- 
gled at  the  end  of  Newport-street  and 
Long- acre.  The  fright,  you  must  believe, 
brought  down  the  lady's  coach  door,  and 
obliged  her,  with  her  mask  off,  to  inquire 
into  the  bustle, — when  she  sees  the  man 
she  would  avoid.  The  tackle  of  the  coach- 
window  is  so  bad  she  cannot  draw  it  up 
again,  and  she  drives  on  s<  metimes  whollv 
discovered  and  sometimes  half  escaped, 
according  to  the  accident  of  carriages  in 
her  way.  One  of  these  ladies  keeps  her 
seat  in  a  hackney-coach,  as  well  as  trie  best 
rider  does  on  a  managed  horse.  The  Ltced 
shoe  on  her  left  foot,  with  a  careless  ges- 
ture just  appearing  on  the  opposite  cushion, 
held  her  both  firm,  and  in  proper  attitude 
to  receive  the  next  jolt. 

As  she  was  an  excellent  coach-woman, 
many  were  the  glances  at  each  other  which 
we  had  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  ;dl  parts 
of  the  town,  by  the  skill  of  our  drivers;  till 
at  last  my  lady  was  conveniently  lost,  with 
notice  from  her  coachman  to  ours  to  make 
off,  and  he  should  hear  where  she  went. 
This  chase  was  now  at  an  end;  and  the 
fellow  who  drove  her  came  to  us,  and  dis- 
covered that  he  was  ordered  to  come  again 
in  an  hour,  for  that  she  was  a  Silk-worm. 
I  was  surprised  with  this  phrase,  but  found 
it  was  a  cant  among  the  hackney  fraternity 
for  their  best  customers,  women  who  ram- 
ble twice  or  thrice  a  week  from  shop  to 
shop,  to  turn  over  all  the  goods  in  town 
without  buying  any  thing.  Tlie  silk-worms 
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arc,  it  seems,  indulged  by  the  tradesmen; 
for,  though  they  never  buy,  they  are  ever 
talking  of  new  silks,  laces  and  ribands,  and 
serve  the  owners  in  getting  them  customers 
as  their  common  dunners  do  in  making 
them  pay. 

The  day  of  people  of  fashion  began  now 
to  break,  and  carts  and  hacks  were  min- 
gled with  equipages  of  show  and  vanity; 
when  I  resolved  to  walk  it,  out  of  cheap- 
ness; but  my  unhappy  curiosity  is  such, 
that  I  find  it  alwavs  my  interest  to  take 
coach ;  for  some  odd  adventure  among  beg- 
gars, ballad  singers,  or  the  like,  detains 
and  throws  me  into  expense.  It  happened 
so  immediately;  for  at  the  corner  of  War- 
wick-street, as  I  was  listening  to  a  new 
ballad,  a  ragged  rascal,  a  beggar  who  knew 
me,  came  up  to  me,  and  began  to  turn  the 
eyes  of  the  good  company  upon  me,  by  tell- 
ing me  he  was  extremely  poor,  and  should 
die  in  the  street  for  want  of  drink,  except 
I  immediately  would  have  the  charity  to 
give  him  sixpence  go  into  the  next  ale-house 
and  save  his  life.  He  urged  with  a  melan- 
choly face,  that  all  his  family  had  died  of 
thirst  All  the  mob  have  humour,  and  two 
or  three  began  to  take  the  jest;  bv  which 
Mr.  Sturdy  carried  his  point,  and  let  me 
sneak  off  to  a  coach.  As  I  drove  along,  it 
was  a  pleasing  reflection  to  see  the  world 
so  prettily  checkered  since  I  left  Richmond, 
ana  the  scene  still  filling  with  children  of  a 
new  hour.  This  satisfaction  increased  as 
I  moved  towards  the  city;  and  gay  signs, 
well-disposed  streets,  magnificent  public 
structures,  and  wealthy  shops,  adorned 
with  contented  faces,  made  the  joy  still 
rising  till  we  came  into  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  centre  of  the  world  of  trade,  the 
Exchange  of  London.  As  other  men  in  the 
crowds  about  me  were  pleased  with  their 
hopes  and  bargains,  1  found  my  account  in 
observing  them,  in  attention  to  their  seve- 
ral interests.  I  indeed,  looked  upon  my- 
self as  the  richest  man  that  walked  the  Ex- 
change that  day;  for  my  benevolence  made 
me  share  the  gains  of  every  bargain  that 
was  made.  It  was  not  the  least  of  my  satis- 
faction in  my  survey,  to  go  up  stairs,  and 
pass  the  shops  of  agreeable  females;  to  ob- 
serve so  many  pretty  hands  busy  in  the 
folding  of  ribands,  and  the  utmost  eagerness 
of  agreeable  faces  in  the  sale  of  patches, 
pins,  and  wires,  on  each  side  of  the  coun- 
ters, was  an  amusement  in  which  I  could 
longer  have  indulged  myself,  had  not  the 
dear  creatures  called  to  me,  to  ask  what  I 
wanted,  when  I  could  not  answer,  only 
•To  look  at  you.*  I  went  to  one  of  the 
windows  which  opened  to  the  area  below, 
where  all  the  several  voices  lost  their  dis- 
tinction, and  rose  up  in  a  confused  hum- 
ming; which  created  in  me  a  reflection  that 
could  not  come  into  the  mind  of  any  but  one 
a  little  too  studious;  for  I  said  to  myself 
with  a  kind  of  pun  in  thought,  '  What  non- 
sense is  all  the  hurrv  of  this  world  to  those 
who  arc  above  it?'  In  these,  or  not  much 


wiser  thoughts,  I  had  liked  to  have  lost  my 
place  at  the  chop-house,  where  every  man, 
according  to  the  natural  bashfulncss  or 
sullcnness  of  our  nation,  eats  in  a  public 
room  a  mess  of  broth,  or  chop  of  meat, 
in  dumb  silence,  as  if  they  had  no  pretence 
to  speak  to  each  other  on' the  foot  of  being 
men,  except  they  were  of  each  other's  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  went  afterwards  to  Robin's,  and  saw 
people  who  had  dined  with  me  at  the  five- 
penny  ordinary  just  before,  give  bills  for 
the  value  of  large  estates;  and  could  not  but 
behold  with  great  pleasure,  property  lodged 
in,  and  transferred  in  a  moment  from,  such 
as  would  never  be  masters  of  half  as  much 
as  is  seemingly  in  them,  and  given  from 
them,  every  day  thev  live.  But  before  five 
in  the  afternoon  I  left  the  city,  came  to  my 
common  scene  of  Covent-garaen,  and  passed 
the  evening  at  Will's,  in  attending  the  dis- 
courses of  several  sets  of  people,  who  re- 
lieved each  other,  within  my  hearing,  on 
the  subjects  of  cards,  dice,  love,  learning, 
and  politics.  The  last  subject  kept  me  till 
I  heard  the  streets  in  the  possession  of  the 
bell-man,  who  had  now  the  world  to  him- 
self, and  cried  'Past  two  o'clock.'  This 
roused  me  from  my  seat;  and  I  went  to  my 
lodgings,  led  bv  a  light,  whom  I  put  into 
the  discourse  of 'his  private  economv,  and 
made  him  give  me  an  account  of  the  charge, 
hazard,  profit,  and  loss  of  a  family  that  de- 
pended upon  a  link,  with  a  design  to  end 
my  trivial  dav  with  the  generosity  of  six- 
pence, instead  of  a  third  part  of  that  sum. 
When  I  came  to  my  chambers,  I  writ  down 
these  minutes:  but  was  at  a  loss  what  in- 
struction I  should  propose  to  my  reader 
from  the  enumeration  of  so  many  insignifi- 
cant matters  and  occurrences:  and  I  thought 
it  of  great  use,  if  they  could  learn  with  me 
to  keep  their  minds  open  to  gratification, 
and  ready  to  receive  it  from  any  thing  it 
meets  with.  This  one  circumstance  will 
make  every  face  you  sec  give  you  the  satis- 
faction you  now  take  in  beholding  that  of  a 
friend;  will  make  every  object  a  pleasing 
one;  will  make  all  the  good  which  arrives 
to  any  man,  an  increase  of  happiness  to 
yourself.  *« 
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 Ego  apis  matins 

More  modoque. 
Grata  carpentis  thytna  per  I  a  bo  rem 
Plurimum  

Nor.  Od.  ii.  Lib.  4.  37 

 My  timorous  mute 

Unambitious  tracts  pursues: 
Does  with  weak  unballast  wings. 
About  the  mossy  brooks  and  springs, 

Like  the  laborious  bee. 
For  little  drops  of  honey  fly. 

And  there  with  humble  sweets  contents  her  industry. 

CW/ey. 

The  following  letters  have  in  them  re- 
flections which  will  seem  of  importance 
both  to  the  learned  world  and  tu  domestic 
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life.  There  is  in  the  first,  an  allegory  so 
well  carried  on,  that  it  cannot  but  be  very- 
pleasing  to  those  who  have  a  taste  of  good 
writing;  and  the  other  billets  may  have 
their  use  in  common  life. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— As  I  walked  the 
other  day  in  a  fine  garden,  and  observed 
the  great  variety  of  improvements  in  plants 
and  flowers,  beyond  what  they  otherwise 
would  have  been,  I  was  naturally  led  into 
a  reflection  upon  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, or  modern  culture:  how  many  good 
qualities  in  the  mind  are  lost  for  want  of 
the  like  due  care  in  nursing  and  skilfulh 
managing  them;  how  many  virtues  ar 
choked  by  the  multitude  of  weeds  which 
are  suffered  to  grow  among  them;  how  ex- 
cellent parts  are  often  starved  and  useless, 
by  being  planted  in  a  wrong  soil;  and  how 
very  seldom  do  these  moral  seeds  produce 
the  noble  fruits  which  might  be  expected 
from  them,  by  a  neglect  of  proper  manur 
ing,  necessary  pruning,  and  an  artful  ma- 
nagement of  our  tender  inclinations  and  first 
spring  of  life.  These  obvious  speculations 
made  me  at  length  conclude,  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  vegetable  principle  in  the  mind  of 
every  man  when  he  comes  into  the  world. 
In  infants,  the  seeds  lie  buried  and  undis- 
covered, till  after  a  while  they  sprout  forth 
in  a  kind  of  rational  leaves,  which  are 
words;  and  in  due  season  the  flowers  begin 
to  appear  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours, 
and  all  the  gay  pictures  of  youthful  fancy 
and  imagination;  at  last  the  fruit  knits  and 
as  formed,  which  is  green  perhaps  at  first, 
sour  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  not  fit 
to  be  gathered:  till,  ripened  by  due  care 
and  application,  it  discovers  itself  in  all 
the  noble  productions  of  philosophy,  ma- 
thematics close  reasoning,  and  handsome 
argumentation.  These  fruits,  when  they 
arrive  at  just  maturity,  and  are  of  a  good 
kind,  afford  the  most  vigorous  nourishment 
to  the  minds  of  men.  I  reflected  farther 
on  the  intellectual  leaves  before  mentioned, 
and  found  almost  as  great  a  variety  among 
them  as  in  the  vegetable  world.  I  could 
easily  observe  the  smooth  shining  Italian 
leaves,  the  nimble  French  aspen,  always  in 
motion,  the  Greek  and  Latin  ever-  greens, 
the  Spanish  myrtle,  the  English  oak,  the 
Scotch  thistle,  the  Irish  shambrogue,  the 
prickly  German  and  Dutch  holly,  the  Po- 
lish and  Russian  nettle,  besides  a  vast  num- 
ber of  exotics  imported  from  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  I  saw  several  barren  plants, 
which  bore  only  leaves,  without  any  ho]>es 
of  flower  or  fruit  The  leaves  of  some  were 
fragrant  and  well-shaped,  and  others  ill- 
scented  and  irregular.  I  wondered  at  a  set 
of  old  whimsical  botanists,  who  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  the  contemplation  of  some 
withered  Egyptian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  or 
Chinese  leaves;  while  others  made  it  their 
business  to  collect,  in  voluminous  herbals, 
all  the  several  leaves  of  some  one  tree.  The 


'  ment,  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  figures, 
colours,  and  scents;  however,  most  of  them 
withered  soon,  or  at  best  are  but  annuals. 
Some  professed  florists  make  them  their 
constant  study  and  employment,  and  de- 
spise all  fruit;  and  now  and  then  a  few 
fanciful  people  spend  all  their  time  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  single  tulip,  or  a  carnatkn. 
But  the  most  agreeable  amusement  seems 
to  be  the  wcll-cnoosing,  mixing,  and  bind- 
ing together  these  flower  in  pleasing  nose- 

Kys,  to  present  to  ladi-s.    The  scent  of 
dian  flowers  is  observed,  like  their  other 
perfumes,  to  be  too  strong,  and  to  hurt  the 
I  brain;  that  of  the  French  with  glaring  gaucjy 
colours,  yet  faint  and  languid:  (iirrmaniind 
]  northern  flowers  have  little  or  no  smell,  cr 
sometimes  an  unpleasant  one.  The  ancients 
I  had  a  secret  to  give  a  lasting  beauty,  co- 
lour, and  sweetness,  to  some  of  their  choice 
flowers,  which  flourish  to  this  day,  xui 
which  few  of  the  moderns  can  effect, 
j  These  arc  becoming  enough  and  a.greeabk 
in  their  seasons,  and  do  often  handsomely 
adorn  an  entertainment:  but  an  o\er-fond- 
ness  of  them  seems  to  be  a  disease.  It 
I  rarelv  happens,  to  find  a  plant  vigorous 
enough  to  have  (like  an  orange-tree,)  a 
once  beautiful  and  shining  leaves,  fragnat 
flowers,  and  delicious  nourishing  fruit- 
Sir,  yours,  &c' 

♦August  6,  im 
4  Dear  Spec, — You  have  given  os,  ■ 
your  Spectator  of  Saturday  last,  a  very  ex- 
cellent discourse  upon  the  force  of  custom, 
and  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making  even 
thing  pleasant  to  us.  I  cannot  deny  but  that 
I  received  above  two-pennyworth  of  in- 
struction from  your  paper,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral  was  very  well  pleased  with  it;  but  1  am. 
without  a  compliment,  sincerely  troubled 
that  I  cannot  exactly  be  of  vour  opinion, 
that  it  makes  every  thing  pleasing  to  us. 
In  short,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  yoked  to 
a  young  lady,  who  is,  in  plain  English,  W 
her  standing,  a  very  eminent  scold,  bne 
began  to  break  her  mind  very  freely,  both 
to  me  and  to  her  servants,  about  two  months 
after  our  nuptials;  and,  though  1  have  been 
accustomed  to  this  humour  of  hers  these 
three  years,  yet  I  do  not  know  what 's  the 
matter  with  me,  but  I  am  no  more  delighted 
with  it  than  I  was  at  the  very  first.  I  have 
advised  with  her  relations  about  her,  and 
they  all  tell  me  that  her  mother  and  her 
grandmother  before  her  were  both  taken 
much  after  the  same  manner;  so  that,  since 
it  runs  in  the  blood,  I  have  but  small  hopes 
of  her  recover)'.  I  should  be  £l:id  to  have 
a  little  of  your  advice  in  this  matter.  * 
would  not  willinglv  trouble  vou  to  contnve 
how  it  may  be  a  pleasure  tome;  if  you  will 
but  put  me  in  a  way  that  I  may  bear  it  witA 
indifference,  I  shall  rest  satisfied, 

•  Dear  Spec,  your  very  humble  servant 

« P.  S.  I  must  do  the  poor  girl  the  justice 
to  let  you  know,  that  this  match  was  none 
of  her  own  choosing,  (or  indeed  of  mine 
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either;)  in  consideration  of  which  I  avoid 

S'ving  her  the  least  provocation;  and,  in- 
:ed,  we  live  better  together  than  usually 
folks  do  who  hated  one  another  when  they 
were  first  joined.  To  evade  the  sin  against 
parents,  or  at  least  to  extenuate  it,  mv  dear 
rails  at  my  father  and  mother,  and  f  curse 
hers  for  making  the  match.' 

'August  8,  1712. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — I  like  the  theme 
vou  lately  gave  out  extremely,  and  should 
be  as  glad  to  handle  it  as  any  man  living: 
but  I  find  myself  no  better  qualified  to  write 
about  money  than  about  my  wife;  for,  to 
tell  you  a  secret,  which  I  desire  mav  go  no 
farther,  I  am  master  of  neither  of  those 
subjects.  Yours,     PILL  GAKLICK.' 

'Mr.  Spfxtator, — I  desire  you  will 
print  this  in  italic,  so  as  it  may  be  gene- 
rally taken  notice  of.  It  is  designed  only  to 
admonish  all  persons,  who  speak  either  at 
the  bar,  pulpit,  or  any  public  assembly 
whatsoever,  how  they  discover  their  igno- 
rance in  the  use  of  similies.  There  arc,  in 
the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
such  gross  abuses  in  this  kind,  that  I  give 
this  warning  to  all  I  know.  I  shall  bring 
them  for  the  future  before  your  spectatorial 
authority.  On  Sunday  last,  one,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  reproving  several  of  his  con- 
gregation for  standing  at  pravcrs,  was 
pleased  to  say,  "  One  would  think,  like  the 
elephant,  you  had  no  knees."  Now  I  my- 
self saw  an  elephant,  in  Bartholomew  fair, 
kneel  down  to  take  on  his  back  the  in- 
genious Mr.  William  Penkethman.  Your 
most  humble  servant.'  T. 
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De  quo  lih-MIi  in  eeleberrimis  loc.is  proponuntur,  huic 
ne  perire  quidnn  tacite  conceditur. — TnU. 

The  man  %vho*e  conduct  is  publicly  arraigned,  it  not 
suffered  even  to  be  undone  quietly. 

Otway,  in  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Pre- 
served, has  described  the  misery  of  a  man 
wh^se  effects  arc  in  the  hands  of  the  law, 
with  great  spirit.  The  bitterness  of  being 
the  scorn  and  laughter  of  base  minds,  the 
anguish  of  being  insulted  by  men  hardened 
beyond  the  sense  of  shame  or  pity,  and  the 
injury  of  a  man's  fortune  being  wasted,  un- 
der pretence  of  justice,  are  excellently  ag- 
gravated in  the  following  speech  of  Pierre 
to  Jaffier: 

'I  pa«*'d  thi«  very  moment  by  thy  doors, 
And  found  them  guarded  by  n  troop  of  villains: 
The  son*  of  public  rnpm<-  wen-  destroying. 
They  told  tnc  by  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
They  had  commission  to  seize  all  thy  fortune; 
Nay.  more.  Pritili*  cruel  hand  had  sign'd  it. 
Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  face, 
Lnrding  it  o'er  a  pile  of  mn««y  plate. 
Tumbled  into  a  h.»ap  for  public  sale. 
Then;  wa«  another  making  villnnous  jests 
At  thy  ii ii 'i us    II  •  h.i.l  i  t  '  i>  |«»-  -  i "ii 
Of  all  thy  nnrinit  mint  domestic  ortiuiii'-tiM, 
Rich  hanging*  intermii'd  and  wrought  w  ith  gold; 
The  very  bed.  which  on  thy  wedding  night 
Receiv'd  th<  e  to  the  arms  of  Helvidern. 
The  sccuo  of  all  Uiy  Joys,  was  violated 


Ry  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains, 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber.' 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unhappy 
than  the  condition  of  bankruptcy.  The  ca- 
lamity which  happens  to  us  oy  ill-fortune, 
or  by  the  injury  of  others,  has  m  it  some 
consolation;  but  what  arises  from  our  own 
misbehaviour,  or  error,  is  the  state  of  the 
most  exquisite  sorrow.  When  a  man  con- 
siders not  only  an  ample  fortune,  but  even 
the  very  necessaries  of  life,  his  pretence  to 
food  itself,  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  he 
cannot  but  look  upon  himself  in  the  state 
of  the  dead,  with  his  case  thus  much 
worse,  that  the  last  office  is  performed  by 
his  adversaries  instead  of  his  friends.  From 
this  hour  the  cruel  world  does  not  only 
take  possession  of  his  whole  fortune,  but 
even  of  even'  thing  else  which  had  no  re- 
lation to  it.  All  his  indifferent  actions  have 
new  interpretations  put  upon  them;  and 
those  whom  he  has  favoured  in  his  former 
life,  discharge  themselves  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  him,  by  joining  in  the  reproaches 
of  his  enemies.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
it  should  be  so;  but  it  is  too  often  seen  that 
there  is  a  pride  mixed  with  the  impatience 
of  the  creditor;  and  there  are  who  would 
rather  recover  their  own  bv  the  downfal 
of  a  prosperous  man,  than  be  discharged 
to  the  common  satisfaction  of  themselves 
and  their  creditors.  The  wretched  man, 
who  was  lately  master  of  abundance,  is 
now  under  the  direction  of  others;  and  the 
wisdom,  economy,  good  sense,  and  skill  in 
human  life  before,  by  reason  of  his  present 
misfortune,  are  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  dis- 
position of  any  thing.  The  incapacity  of 
an  infant  or  a  lunatic  is  designed  for  his 
provision  and  accommodation;  but  that  of 
a  bankrupt,  without  any  mitigation  in  re- 
spect of  the  accidents  by  which  it  arrived, 
is  calculated  for  his  utter  ruin,  except 
there  be  a  remainder  ample  enough,  after 
the  discharge  of  his  creditors,  to  bear  also 
the  expense  of  rewarding  those  by  whose 
means  the  effect  of  all  this  labour  was 
transferred  from  him.  This  man  is  to  look 
on  and  see  others  giving  directions  upon 
what  terms  and  conditions  his  goods  are  to 
be  purchased;  and  all  this  usually  done, 
not  with  an  air  of  tmstees  to  dispose  of  his 
effects,  but  destroyers  to  divide  and  tear 
them  to  pieces. 

There  is  something  sacred  in  misery  to 
great  and  good  minds;  for  this  reason  all 
wise  lawgivers  have  been  extremely  ten- 
der how  tney  let  loose  even  the  man  who 
has  right  on  his  side,  to  act  with  any  mix- 
ture of  resentment  against  the  defendant. 
Virtuous  and  modest  men,  though  they  be 
used  with  some  artifice,  and  have  it  in 
their  power  to  avenge  themselves,  arc 
slow  in  the  application  of  that  power,  and 
are  ever  constrained  to  go  into  rigorous 
measures.  They  are  careful  to  demon- 
strate themselves  not  onlv  persons  injured, 
but  also  that  to  bear  it  longer  would  be  a 
means  to  make  the  offender  injure  others. 
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before  they  proceed.  Such  men  clap  their 
hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  consider  what 
it  is  to  nave  at  their  mercy  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  Such  would  have  it  to  say  to  their 
own  souls,  if  possible,  that  they  were  mer- 
ciful when  they  could  have  destroyed, 
rather  than  when  it  was  in  their  power  to 
have  spared  a  man,  they  destroyed.  This  is 
a  due  to  the  common  calamity  of  human  life, 
due  in  some  measure  to  our  very  enemies. 
They  who  scruple  in  doing  the  least  injury 
are  cautious  of  exacting  the  utmost  justice. 

Let  any  one  who  is  conversant  in  the  va- 
riety of  human  life  reflect  upon  it,  and  he 
will  find  the  man  who  wants  mercy  has  a 
taste  of  no  enjoyment  of  any  kind.  There 
is  a  natural  disrelish  of  every  thing  which 
is  good  in  his  very  nature,  and  he  is  born 
an  enemy  to  the  world.  He  is  ever  ex- 
tremely partial  to  himself  in  all  his  actions, 
and  has  no  sense  of  iniquity  but  from  the 

fmnishment  which  shall  attend  it  The 
aw  of  the  land  is  his  gospel,  and  all  his 
cases  of  conscience  are  determined  by  his 
attorney.  Such  men  know  not  what  it  is 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  miserable  man; 
that  riches  are  the  instruments  of  serving 
the  purposes  of  heaven  or  hell,  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  possessor.  The 
wealthy  can  torment  or  gratify  all  who  are 
in  their  power,  and  choose  to  do  one  or 
other,  as  they  are  affected  with  love  or 
hatred  to  mankind.  As  for  such  who  are 
insensible  of  the  concerns  of  others,  but 
merely  as  they  affect  themselves,  these  men 
are  to  be  valued  only  for  their  mortality, 
and  as  we  hope  better  things  from  their 
heirs.  I  couln  not  but  read  with  great  de- 
light, a  letter  from  an  eminent  citizen,  who 
has  failed,  to  one  who  was  intimate  with 
him  in  his  better  fortune,  and  able  by  his 
countenance  to  retrieve  his  lost  condition. 

'Sir, — It  is  in  vain  to  multiply  words 
and  make  apologies  for  what  is  never  to  be 
defended  bv  the  best  advocate  in  the  world,  I 
the  guilt  of  being  unfortunate.  All  that  a 
man  in  my  condition  can  do  or  say,  will  be 
received  with  prejudice  by  the  generality 
of  mankind,  but  I  hope  not  with  you:  you 
have  been  a  great  instrument  in  helping 
me  to  get  what  I  have  lost;  and  I  know  (for 
that  reason,  as  well  as  kindness  to  me)  you 
cannot  but  be  in  pain  to  see  me  undone. 
To  show  you  I  am  not  a  man  incapable  of 
bearing  calamity,  I  will,  though  a  poor 
man,  lay  aside  the  distinction  between  us, 
and  talk  with  the  frankness  we  did  when 
we  were  nearer  to  an  equality:  as  all  I  do 
will  be  received  with  prejudice,  all  vou  do 
will  be  looked  upon  with  partiality.  What 
I  desire  of  you  is,  that  you,  who  are  court- 
ed by  all,  would  smile  upon  me,  who  am 
shunned  by  all.  Let  that  grace  and  favour 
which  your  fortune  throws  upon  you,  be 
turned  to  make  up  the  coldness  and  indif- 
ference that  is  used  towards  me.  All 
good  and  generous  men  will  have  an  eve  of 
kindness  for  me  for  my  own  sake,  and  the 


rest  of  the  world  will  regard  me  for  yours. 
There  is  a  happy  contagion  in  riches,  as 
well  as  a  destructive  one  in  poverty:  the 
rich  can  make  rich  without  parting  with 
any  of  their  store;  and  the  conversation  of 
the  poor  makes  men  poor,  though  they 
borrow  nothing  of  them.  How  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for  I  know  not;  but  men's  esti- 
mation follows  us  according  to  the  com  pan} 
we  keep.  If  you  are  what  yon  were  to  roc, 
you  can  go  a  great  way  towards  my  reco- 
very; if  you  are  not,  my  good  fortune,  if 
ever  it  returns,  will  return  by  slower  ap- 
proaches. I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate 
friend,  and  humble  servant' 

This  was  answered  by  a  condescend 
that  did  not,  by  long  impertinent  profcv 
sions  of  kindness,  insult  nis  distress,  but 
was  as  follows: 

'  Dear  Tom, — I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  you  have  heart  enough  to  begin  the 
world  a  second  time.  I  assure  you,  I  do 
not  think  your  numerous  family  at  all  di- 
minished (in  the  gifts  of  nature,  for  which 
I  have  ever  so  much  admired  them,)  br 
what  has  so  lately  happened  to  you.  I  shall 
not  only  countenance  your  affairs  with  my 
appearance  for  you,  out  shall  accommo- 
date you  with  a  considerable  sum  at  com- 
mon interest  for  three  years.  Yon  know 
I  could  make  more  of  it;  but  I  have  so 
great  a  love  for  you,  that  I  can  waive  op- 
portunities of  gain  to  help  you;  for  I  do  not 
care  whether  they  say  of  me  after  I  am 
dead,  that  I  had  a  hundred  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds  more  than  I  wanted  when  l^wa* 
living.   Your  obliged  humble  servant.' 


No.  457.]    Thursday,  August  14, 


 Multa  et  pnedara  miaantif.  »  * 

Her.  gat.  iii  Lin.** 

Seeming  to  promise  mmething  wondroui  rreit- 

I  shall  this  day  lay  before  my  reader? 
a  letter,  written  by  the  same  hand  with 
that  of  last  Friday,  which  contained  pro- 
posals for  a  printed  newspaper  that  should 
take  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  penny-po* 

«  Sir,— The  kind  reception  you  gave  nit 
last  Friday's  letter,  in  which  I  broached 
my  project  of  a  newspaper,  encourages  mc 
to  lay  before  you  two  or  three  more;  tor, 
you  must  know,  sir,  that  we  look  upon  JJ 
to  be  the  Lowndes*  of  the  learned  worM, 


and  cannot  think  any  scheme  Pra^lc^ 
or  rational  before  you  have  approved  rl  it* 
though  all  the  money  we  raise  by  it »  ■ 
our  own  funds,  and  for  our  private  use. 

■  I  have  often  thought  that  a  newsletter 
of  whispers,  written  every  post,  and 
about  the  kingdom,  after  the  same  m an* 
as  that  of  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Dawkes,  orj«7 
other  epistolary  historian,  might  be  higWf 
gratifying  to  the  public,  as  well  a$_l^ 

 : — 

•  Secretary  at  Ibis  Uiw  of  the 

of  the 
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ficial  to  the  author.    By  whispers  I  mean 
those  pieces  of  news  which  are  communi- 
cated as  secrets,  and  which  bring  a  double 
pleasure  to  the  hearer:  first,  as  they  are 
private  history;  and,  in  the  next  place,  as 
they  have  always  in  them  a  dash  of  scan- 
dal. These  are  the  two  chief  qualifications 
in  an  article  of  news,  which  recommend  it 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner,  to  the 
ears  of  the  curious.   Sickness  of  persons  in 
high  posts,  twilight  visits  paid  and  receiv- 
ed by  ministers  of  state,  clandestine  court- 
ships and  marriages,  secret  amours,  losses 
at  play,  applications  for  places,  with  their 
respective  successes  and  repulses,  are  the 
materials  in  which  I  chiefly  intend  to  deal. 
I  have  two  persons,  that  are  each  of  them 
the  representative  of  a  species,  who  are  to 
furnish  me  with  those  whispers  which  I 
intend  to  convey  to  my  correspondents. 
The  first  of  these  is  Peter  Hush,  descend- 
ed  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Hushes. 
The  other  is  the  old  ladv  Blast,  who  has  a 
very  numerous  tribe  of  daughters  in  the 
two  great  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster.   Peter  Hush  has  a  whispering-hole 
in  most  of  the  great  coffee-houses  about 
town.    If  you  are  alone  with  him  in  a  wide 
room,  he  carries  you  up  into  a  corner  of  it, 
and  speaks  in  your  car.    I  have  seen  Peter 
seat  himself  in  a  company  of  seven  or  eight 
persons  whom  he  never  saw  before  in  his 
life;  and,  after  having  looked  about  to  see 
there  was  no  one  that  overheard  him,  has 
communicated  to  them  in  a  low  voice,  and 
under  the  seal  of  secresy,  the  death  of  a 
great  man  in  the  country,  who  was,  per- 
haps, a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment  this 
account  was  given  of  him.    If  upon  your 
entering  into  a  coffee-house  you  see  a  circle 
of  heads  bending  over  the  table,  and  lying 
close  to  one  another,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  my 
friend  Peter  is  among  them.  I  have  known 
Pi  ter  publishing  the  whisper  of  the  day  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Gang- 
way's, by  twelve  at  Will's,  and  before  two 
at  the  Smyrna.   When  Peter  has  thus  ef- 
fectually launched  a  secret,  I  have  been 
very  well  pleased  to  hear  people  whis- 
pering; it  to  one  another  at  second-hand, 
and  spreading  it  about  as  their  own;  for 
vou  must  know,  sir,  the  great  incentive  to 
whispering  is  the  ambition  which  every 
one  has  of  being  thought  in  the  secret,  and 
being  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  has  ac- 
cess to  greater  people  than  one  would  ima- 
gine.   After  having  given  you  this  account 
of  Peter  Hush,  I  proceed  to  that  virtuous 
lady,  the  old  lady  Blast,  who  is  to  commu- 
nicate to  mc  the  private  transactions  of  the 
crimp-table,  with  all  the  arcana  of  the 
f;  i  i  r-sex.    The  lady  Blast,  you  must  under- 
stand,  has  such  a  particular  malignity  in 
her  whisper,  that  it  blights  like  an  easterly 
Avind,  and  withers  every  reputation  that  it 
breathes  upon.  She  has  a  particular  knack 
at  making  private  weddings,  and  last  win- 
ter married  above  five  women  of  quality  to 
their  footmen.    Her  whisper  can  make  an  • 
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innocent  young  woman  big  with  child, 
or  fill  a  healthy  young  fellow  with  distem- 
pers that  are  not  to  be  named.  She  can 
turn  a  visit  into  an  intrigue,  and  a  distant 
salute  into  an  assignation.  She  can  beggar 
the  wealthy,  and  degrade  the  noble.  In 
short,  she  can  whisper  men  base  or  foolish, 
jealous  or  ill-natured:  or,  if  occasion  re- 
quires, can  tell  you  the  slips  of  their  great 
grandmothers,  and  traduce  the  memory  of 
honest  coachmen,  that  have  been  in  their 
graves  above  these  hundred  years.  By 
these  and  the  like  helps,  I  question  not  but 
I  shall  furnish  out  a  very  handsome  news- 
letter. If  you  approve  my  project,  I  shall 
begin  to  whisper  by  the  very  next  post, 
and  question  not  but  every  one  of  my  cus- 
tomers will  be  very  well  pleased  with  me, 
when  he  considers  that  every  piece  of  news 
I  send  him  is  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  lets 
him  into  a  secret. 

1  Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  this  pro- 
ject, I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  suggest  to 

n another  for  a  monthly  pamphlet,  which 
i all  li  kc wise  submit  to  your  spectatorial 
wisdom.  I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  there 
arc  several  authors  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  our  own  coun- 
try,* who  publish  every  month  what  they 
call  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the 
Learned,  in  which  they  give  us  an  abstract 
of  all  such  books  as  arc  printed  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  Now,  sir,  it  is  my  design  to 
publish  every  month,  An  Account  of  the 
Works  of  the  Unlearned.  Several  late 
productions  of  my  own  countrymen,  who, 
many  of  them  make  a  very  eminent  figure 
in  the  illiterate  world,  encourage  me  in  this 
undertaking.  I  may,  in  this  work,  possibly 
make  a  review  ot  several  pieces  which 
have  appeared  in  the  foreign  accounts  above 
mentioned,  though  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  taken  notice  of  in  works  which  bear 
such  a  tide.  I  may  likewise  take  into  con- 
sideration such  pieces  as  appear,  from  time 
to  time,  under  the  names  of  those  gentle- 
men  who  compliment  one  another  in  public 
assemblies,  by  the  tide  of  *'  The  Learned 
Gentlemen. "  Our  party-authors  will  also 
aff  ord  mc  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  not  to 
mention  the  editors,  commentators,  and 
others,  who  are  often  men  of  no  learning, 
or,  what  is  as  bad,  of  no  knowledge.  I  shall 
not  enlarge  upon  this  hint;  but  if  you  think 
any  thing  can  be  made  of  it,  I  shall  set 
about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application 
that  so  useful  a  work  deserves.  I  am  ever, 
most  worthy  sir,  dec*  C. 


====== 
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I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that 
was  yesterday  given  mc  of  a  modest  young 

•  Mr.  Mictmetfte  la  Rnche,  3B  volt.  8vo.  in  Engl,  un- 
der different  title*;  ind  in  Fr.  6  tomet ,  24mo. 
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gentleman,  who,  being  invited  to  an  enter- 
tain meat,  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink, 
had  not  the  confidence  to  refuse  his  glass  in 
his  turn,  when  on  a  sudden  he  grew  so  flus- 
tered, that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  the  table 
into  his  own  hands,  abused  every  one  of  the 
r,  ami  flung  a  bottle  at  the  gentle- 
ncao  »nn  irtaieu  mm.  i  ins  iins 
given  me  occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  ill 
effects  of  a  vicious  modesty,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  saying  of  Brutus,  as  it  is  quoted  by 
Plutarch,  that  'the  person  has  had  but  an 
ill  education,  who  has  not  been  taught  to 
deny  any  thing.'  This  false  kind  of  mo- 
desty has,  perhaps,  betrayed  both  sexes 
into  as  many  vices  as  the  most  abandoned 
impudence;  and  is  the  more  inexcusable 
to  reason,  because  it  acts  to  gratify  others 
rather  than  itself,  and  is  punished  with  a 
kind  of  remorse,  not  onlv  hke  other  vicious 
habits  when  the  crime  is  over,  but  even  at 
the  very  time  that  it  is  committed. 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  mo- 
desty, and  nothing  is  more  contemptible 
than  the  false.  The  one  guards  virtue,  the 
other  betrays  it.  True  modesty  is  ashamed 
to  do  any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  rules 
of  right  reason;  false  modesty  is  ashamed 
to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the  hu- 
mour of  the  company.  True  modesty  avoids 
every  thing  that  is  criminal,  false  modesty 
even- thing  that  is  unfashionable.  The  latter 
b-only  a  general  undetermined  instinct;  the 


scribed  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  re- 
ligion. 

We  may  conclude  that  modesty  to  be 
false  and  vicious  which  engages  a  man  to 
do  any  thing^  that  is  ill  or  indiscreet,  or 
which  restrains  him  from  doing  any  thing 
that  is  of  a  contrary  nature.  How"  many 
men,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  lend 
sums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to 
spare,  are  bound  for  persons  whom  they 
have  but  little  friendship  for,  give  recom- 
mendatory characters  of  men  whom  they  are 
not  acquainted  with,  bestow  places  on  those 
whom  they  do  not  esteem,  live  tn  such  a 
manner  as  they  themselves  do  not  approve, 
and  all  this  merely  because  they  have  not 
the  confidence  to  resist  solicitation,  impor- 
tunity, or  example! 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  us 
only  to  such  actions  as  are  indiscreet,  but 
very  often  to  such  as  are  highly  criminal. 
When  Xenophanes  was  called'  timorous, 
because  he  would  not  venture  his  monev  in 
a  game  of  dice:  *  I  confess,'  said  he,  *  tnat 
I  am  exceeding  timorous,  for  I  dare  not  do 
an  ill  thing.'  On  the  contrary,  a  man  of 
vicious  modesty  complies  with  every  thing, 
and  is  only  fearful  of  doing  what  may  look 
singular  in  the  company  where  he  is  en- 
gaged. He  falls  in  with  the  torrent,  and 
lets  himself  go  to  every  action  or  disccurse, 
however  unjustifiable  in  itself,  so  it  be  in 
vogue  among  the  present  party.  This 
though  one  of  the  most  common,'  is  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  dispositions  iu  human 


nature,  that  men  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
>  peaking  or  acting  in  a  dissolute  or  irra- 
tional manner,  but  that  one  who  is  in  the-r 
companv  should  be  ashamed  of 
himself 'by  the  psincipks  of  n 
virtue. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider 
false  modesty  as  it  restrains  a  Ban  fern 
doing  what  is  good  and  laudable.  My  rea- 
der's own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him 
manv  instances  and  examples  under  thi> 
head.  1  shall  only  dwell  upon  one  reflec- 
tion, which  I  cannot  make  without  a  secret 
concern.  We  have  in  England  a  particu- 
lar bashfulness  in  every  thing  that  n-ga_ni> 
religion.  A  well-bred  man  is  obliged  to 
conceal  anv  serious  sentiment  of  this  na- 
ture, and  very  often  to  appear  a  ereater 
libertine  than  he  is,  that  he  may  keep " 
self  in  countenance  among  the  men  of 
Our  excess  of  modesty  makes  us 
faced  in  all  the  exercises  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion. This  humour  prevails  upon  us  daily; 
insomuch  that,  at  many  well-bred  tapirs, 
the  master  of  the  house'  is  so  very  modest  a 
man,  that  he  has  not  the  confidence  to  say 
£race  at  his  own  table:  a  custom  which  ;s 
not  only  practised  by  all  the  nations  ahovr. 
us,  but  was  never  omitted  by  the  heatlx^s 
themselves.  English  gentlemen,  who  travel 
into  Roman-catholic  countries,  are  not  a  tit- 
tle surprised  to  meet  with  people  of  the  best 
quality  kneeling  in  their  churches  «ad  en- 
gaged in  their  private  devotions  though  it 
be  not  at  the  hours  of  public  worship.  An 
officer  of  the  army,  or  a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  in  those  countries  would  be  afrwd 
of  passiug  not  only  for  an  irreligious  bus  ii 
ill-ored  man,  should  he  be  seen  to  en  to  bed, 
or  sit  down  at  table,  without  offering 
his  devotions  on  such  occasions.  The  sair* 
show  of  religion  appears  in  all  the  forci-r* 
reformed  churches  and  enters  so  much  m 
their  ordinary  conversation,  that  an  Eng- 
lishman is  apt  to  term  them  * 
andprecise. 

This  little  ap]>caruncc  of  a 
portment  in  our  nation,  may  proceed  in 
some  measure  from  that  modesty  which  is 
natural  to  us;  but  the  great  occasion  of  it 
is  certainly  this.  Those  swarms  of  secta- 
ries that  overran  the  nation  in  the  time  of 
the  great  rebellion,  carried  their  hypocri^ 
so  high,  that  they  had  converted  our  *W 
language  into  a  jargon  of  cn'husia.sm:  in- 
somuch, that  upon  the  restoration,  men 
thought  they  could  not  recede  too  far  from 
the  behaviour  and  practice  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  made  religion  a  cloak  to  so 
many  viUantes.    This  led  them  into  the 
other  extreme;  everv  appearance  of  dc»^- 
tkm  was  looked  upon  as  puritanical,  wd 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  'ridicules' 
who  flourished  in  that  reign*  and  attacked 
every  thing  that  was  serious  it  ha*  ever 
since  been  out  o£  countenance  anion*  as. 
By  this  means  we  are  gradually  fallrn  into 
that  vicious  modestv,  which  has  in  svf»c 
measure  worn  out  from  among  us  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  Christianity  in  ordinary  life 
and  conversation,  and  which  distinguishes 
us  from  all  our  neighbours. 

Hypocrisy  cannot  indeed  be  too  much 
detested,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  open  impiety.  They  are  both 
equally  destructive  to  the  person  who  is 
possessed  with  them;  but,  in  regard  to 
others,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  pernicious  as 
bare-faced  irreligion.  The  due  mean  to  be 
observed  is,  *  to  be  sincerely  virtuous,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  let  the  world  see  wc  are 
so.*  I  do  not  know  a  more  dreadful  me- 
nace in  the  holy  writings,  than  that  which 
is  pronounced  against  those  who  have  this 
perverted  modesty  to  be  ashamed  before 
men  in  a  particular  of  such  unspeakable 
importance. 
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Hor.  E|*  iv.  Lib.  1.5. 
i  the  wise  and  *ood.— Crterk. 

Religion  mav  be  considered  under  two 
general  heads.  The  first  comprehends  what 
■we  are  to  believe,  the  other  what  we  arc  to 
practise.  By  those  things  which  we  are  to 
pelieve,  I  mean  whatever  is  revealed  to  us 
in  the  holy  writings,  and  which  we  could 
not  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  by  the 
light  of  nature;  by  the  things  which  wc  are 
to  practise,  I  mean  all  those  duties  to  which 
we  are  directed  by  reason  or  natural  reli- 
gion. The  first  of  these  I  shall  distinguish 
by  the  name  of  faith,  the  second  by  that  of 
morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  of 
mankind,  we  find  many  who  lay  so  great  a 
stress  upon  faith,  that  they  neglect  mo- 
rality; and  many  who  build  so  much  upon 
morality,  that  they  do  not  pay  a  due  regard 
to  faith.  The  perfect  man  should  be  defec- 
tive in  neither  of  these  particulars,  as  will 
be  very  evident  to  those  who  consider  the 
benefits  which  arise  from  each  of  them,  and 
which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  this  day's 
paper. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  division  of 
Christian  duty  into  morality  and  faith,  and 
that  they  have  both  their  peculiar  excel- 
lencies, the  first  has  the  pre-eminence  in 
several  respects. 

First,  Because  the  greatest  part  of  mo- 
rality (as  I  have  stated  the  notion  of  it,)  is 
of  a  fixed  eternal  nature,  and  will  endure 
when  faith  shall  fail,  and  be  lost  in  convic- 


Secondlv,  Because  a  person  may  be  qua- 
lified to  do  greater  gotxl  to  mankind,  and 
become  more  beneficial  to  the  world,  by 
morality  without  faith,  than  by  faith  with- 
out morality. 

Thirdly,  Because  morality  gives  a  greater 
perfection  to  human  nature,  bv  quieting  the 
mind,  moderating  the  passions,  and  advanc- 
ing the  happiness  of  every  man  in  his  private 
capacity. 


Fourthly,  Because  the  rule  of  morality 
is  much  more  certain  than  that  of  faith,  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  agreeing 
in  the  great  points  of  morality,  as  much  as 
thev  differ  in  those  of  faith. 

fifthly,  Because  infidelity  is  not  of  so  ma- 
lignant a  nature  as  immorality;  or,  to  put 
the  same  reason  in  another  light,  because 
it  is  generally  owned,  there  may  be  salva- 
tion for  a  virtuous  infidel,  (particularly  in 
the  case  of  invincible  ignorance,)  but  none 
for  a  vicious  believer. 

Sixthly,  Because  faith  seems  to  draw  its 
principal,  if  not  all  its  excellency,  from  the 
influence  it  has  upon  morality;  as  we  shall 
sec  more  at  large,  if  we  consider  wherein 
consists  the  excellency  of  faith,  or  the  be- 
lief of  revealed  religion;  and  this  I  think  is, 

First,  In  explaining,  and  carrying  to 
greater  height,  several  points  of  morality. 

Secondly,  In  furnishing  new  and  stronger 
motives  to  enforce  the  practice  of  morality. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  more  endearing  no- 
tions of  one  another,  and  a  truer  state  of 
ourselves,  both  in  regard  to  the  grandeur 
and  vileness  of  our  natures. 

Fourthly,  By  showing  us  the  blackness 
and  deformity  of  vice,  which  in  the  Chris- 
tian system  is  so  very  great,  that  he  who  is 
possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the  sove- 
reign judge  of  it,  is  represented  by  several 
of  our  divines  as  hating  sin  to  the  same  de- 
gree that  he  loves  the  sacred  person  who 
was  made  the  propitiation  of  it 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  pre- 
scribed method  of  making  morality  effectual 
to  salvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  these  several 
heads,  which  every  one  who  is  conversant 
in  discourses  of  this  nature  will  easily  en- 
large upon  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  draw 
conclusions  from  them  which  may  be  useful 
to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  One  I  am 
sure  is  so  obvious  that  he  cannot  miss  it, 
namely,  that  a  man  cannot  be  perfect  in  his 
scheme  of  morality,  who  does  not  strengthen 
and  support  it  with  that  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

Besides  this,  I  shall  lav  down  two  or  three 
other  maxims,  which  1  think  we  may  de- 
duce from  what  has  been  said. 

First,  That  we  should  be  particularly 
cautious  of  making  any  thing  an  article  of 
faith,  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  con- 
firmation or  improvement  of  morality. 

Secondly,  Thai  no  article  of  faith  can  be  t 
true  and  authentic,  which  weakens  or  sub- 
verts the  practical  part  of  religion,  or  what 
I  have  hitherto  called  morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  mo 
rality  and  natural  religion  cannot  possibly 
apprehend  any  danger  from  embracing 
Christianity,  as  it  is  preserved  pure  and 
uncorrupt  in  the  doctrines  of  our  national 
church.* 

There  is  likewise  another  maxim  which 
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I  think  may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing: 
considerations,  which  is  this,  that  we  should, 
in  all  dubious  points,  consider  any  ill  con* 
sequences  that  may  arise  from  them,  sup- 
posing they  should  be  erroneous,  before  we 
give  up  our  assent  to  them. 

For  example,  In  that  disputable  point  of 
persecuting  men  for  conscience  sake,  be- 
sides the  embittering  their  minds  with 
hatred,  indignation,  and  all  the  vehemence 
of  resentment,  and  ensnaring  them  to  pro- 
fess what  they  do  not  believe,  we  cut  them 
off  from  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of 
society,  afflict  their  bodies,  distress  their 
fortunes,  hurt  their  reputations,  ruin  their 
families,  make  them  lives  painful,  or  put 
an  end  to  them.  Sure  when  I  see  such 
dreadful  consequences  rising  from  a  princi- 
ple, I  would  be  as  fullv  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it ,  as  of  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, before  I  would  venture  to  act  upon  it, 
or  make  it  a  part  of  my  religion. 

In  this  case  the  injury  done  our  neighbour 
is  plain  and  evident;  the  principle  that  puts 
us  upon  doing  it,  of  a  dubious  and  disputable 
nature.  Morality  seems  highly  violated  by 
the  one;  and  whether  or  no  a  zeal  for  what 
a  man  thinks  the  true  system  of  faith  may 
justify  it,  is  very  uncertain.  I  cannot  but 
think,  if  our  religion  produces  charity  as 
well  as  zeal,  it  will  not  be  for  showing  itself 
by  such  cruel  instances.  But  to  conclude 
with  the  words  of  an  excellent  author, 4  We 
have  just  enough  of  religion  to  make  us 
hate,  but  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one 
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Our  defects  and  follies  are  too  often  un- 
known to  us;  nay,  they  are  so  far  from  being 
known  to  us,  that  thev  pass  for  demonstra- 
tions of  our  worth.  This  makes  us  easy  in 
the  midst  of  them,  fond  to  show  them,  fond 
to  improve  them,  and  to  be  esteemed  for 
them.  Then  it  is  that  a  thousand  unac- 
countable conceits,  gay  inventions,  and  ex- 
travagant actions,  must  afford  us  pleasures, 
and  display  us  to  others  in  the  colours  which 
we  ourselves  take  a  fancy  to  glory  in.  In- 
deed there  is  something  so  amusing  for  the 
time  in  this  state  of  vanity  and  ill-grounded 
satisfaction,  that  even  the  wiser  world  has 
chosen  an  exalted  word  to  describe  its  en- 
chantments and  called  it,  'The  Paradise 
of  Fools.' 

Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  this  reflection 
may  seem  a  false  thought  to  some,  and  bear 
another  turn  than  what  I  have  given;  but  it 
is  at  present  none  of  my  business  to  look 
after  h,  who  am  going  to  confess  that  I  have 
been  lately  amongst  them  in  a  vision. 

Methought  I  was  transported  to  a  hill, 
green,  flowery,  and  of  an  easy  ascent 
Upon  the  broad  top  ot  it  resided  squint-eyed 
Error,  and  Popular  Opinion  with  many 


heads;  two  that  dwelt  In  sorcery,  and  were 
famous  for  bewitching  people  with  the  love 
of  themselves.  To  these  repaired  a  multi- 
tude from  every  side,  by  two  different  paths 
which  lead  towards  each  of  them.  Some 
who  had  the  most  assuming  air  went  directly 
of  themselves  to  Error,  without  expecting 
a  conductor;  others  of  a  softer  nature  went 
first  to  Popular  Opinion,  from  whence,  as 
she  influenced  and  engaged  them  with  their 
own  praises,  she  delivered  them  over  to  hi* 
government. 

When  we  had  ascended  to  an  open  part 
of  the  summit  where  Opinion  abode,  we 
found  her  entertaining  several  who  had  ar- 
rived before  us.  Her  voice  was  pleasing; 
she  breathed  odours  as  she  spoke.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  tongue  for  every  one; 
every  one  thought  he  heard  of  something 
that  was  valuable  in  himself,  and  expected  a 
paradise  which  she  promised  as  the  reward 
of  his  merit  Thus  were  we  drawn  to  fol- 
low her,  till  she  should  bring  us  where  it 
was  to  be  bestowed;  and  it  was  observable 
that,  all  the  way  we  went,  the  company 
was  either  praising  themselves  in  their 
qualifications,  or  one  another  for  those 
qualifications  which  they  took  to  be 
spicuous  in  their  own 
praising  others  for  wan 
in  the  degrees  of  them. 

At  last  we  approached  a  bower,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  Error  was  seated  The 
trees  were  thick  woven,  and  the  place 
where  he  sat  artfully  contrived  to  darken 
him  a  little.  He  was  disguised  in  a  whitish 
robe,  which  he  had  put  on,  that  he  might 
appear  to  us  with  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
Truth;  and  as  she  has  a  light  whereby  she 
manifests  the  beauties  of  nature  to  the  eyes 
of  her  adorers,  so  he  had  provided  himself 
with  a  magical  wand,  that  he  might  do 
something  in  imitation  of  it,  and  please  with 
delusions.  This  he  lifted  solemnly,  and, 
muttering  to  himself,  bid  the  glories  which 
he  kept  under  enchantment  to  appear  be- 
fore us.  Immediately  we  cast  our  eyes  on 
that  part  of  the  sky  to  which  he  pointed, 
and  observed  a  thin  blue  prospect,  which 
cleared  as  mountains  in  a  summer  morning 
when  the  mist  goes  off,  and  the  palace  of 
Vanity  appeared  to  sight 

The  foundation  seemed  hardly  a  founda- 
tion, but  a  set  of  curling  clouds,  which  it  ' 
stood  upon  by  magical  contrivance.    The  ' 
way  by  which  we  ascended  was  painted  ' 
like  a  rainbow;  and  as  we  went  the  breeze 
that  played  about  us  bewitched  the  senses. 
The  walls  were  gilded  all  for  show;  the 
lowest  set  of  pillars  were  of  the  slight  fine 
Corinthian  order,  and  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing being  rounded,  bore  so  far  the  resem- 
blance of  a  bubble. 

At  the  gate  the  travellers  neither  met 
with  a  porter,  nor  waited  till  one  should 
appear;  every  one  thought  his  merits  a  suf- 
ficient passport  and  pressed  forward.  In 
the  hall  we  met  with  several  phantoms 
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company  according  to  their  sentiments. 
There  was  decreasing  Honour,  that  had 
nothing  to  show  but  an  old  coat  of  his  an- 
cestor's achievements.  There  was  Ostenta- 
tion, that  made  himself  his  own  constant 
subject;  and  Gallantry  strutting  upon  his 
tiptoes.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  stood 
a  throne,  whose  canopy  glittered  with  all 
the  riches  that  gayety  could  contrive  to 
l.i\  ish  on  it;  and  between  the  gilded  arms 
sat  Vanity,  decked  in  the  peacock's  fea- 
thers, ana  acknowledged  for  another  Venus 
by  her  votaries.  The  boy  who  stood  beside 
her  for  a  Cupid,  and  who  made  the  world 
to  bow  before  her,  was  called  Self-Conceit. 
His  eyes  had  every  now  and  then  a  cast 
inwards,  to  the  neglect  of  all  objects  about 
him;  and  the  arms  which  he  made  use  of 
for  conquest,  were  borrowed  from  those 
against  whom  he  had  a  design.  The  arrow 
which  he  shot  at  the  soldier,  was  fledged 
from  his  own  plume  of  feathers;  the  dart 
he  directed  against  the  man  of  wit,  was 
winged  from  the  quills  he  writ  with;  and 
that  which  he  sent  against  those  who  pre- 
sumed upon  their  riches,  was  headed  with 
gold  out  of  their  treasuries.  He  made  nets 
for  statesmen  from  their  own  contrivances; 
f  he  took  fire  from  the  eyes  of  the  ladies, 
with  which  he  melted  their  hearts;  and 
lightning  from  the  tongues  of  the  eloquent, 
to  inflame  them  with  their  own  glories.  At 
the  foot  of  the  throne  sat  three  false  Graces; 
Flattery  with  a  shell  of  paint,  Affectation 
with  a  mirror  to  practise  at,  and  Fashion 
ever  changing  the  posture  of  her  clothes. 
These  applied  themselves  to  secure  the 
conquests  which  Self-Conceit  had  gotten, 
and  had  each  of  them  their  particular 
polities.  Flatterv  gave  new  colours  and 
complexions  to  all  tilings;  Affectation  new 
airs  and  appearances,  which,  as  she  said, 
were  not  vulgar;  and  Fashion  both  con- 
cealed some  home  defects,  and  added  some 
foreign  external  beauties. 

As  I  was  reflecting  upon  what  I  saw,  I 
heard  a  voice  in  the  crowd  bemoaning  the 
condition  of  mankind,  which  is  thus  managed 
by  the  breath  of  Opinion,  deluded  by  Error, 
fired  by  Self-Conceit,  and  given  tip  to  be 
trained  in  all  the  courses  of  Vanity,  till 
Scorn  or  Poverty  come  upon  us.  These  ex- 

Fressions  were  no  sooner  handed  about,  but 
immediately  saw  a  general  disorder,  till 
at  last  there  was  a  parting  in  one  place,  and 
a  grave  old  man,  decent  and  resolute,  was 
lea  forward  to  l>e  punished  for  the  words  he 
had  uttered  He  appeared  inclined  to  have 
spoken  in  his  own  defence,  but  I  could  not 
observe  that  any  one  was  willing  to  hear 
him.  Vanity  cast  a  scornful  smile  at  him; 
Self-Conceit  was  angry;  Flatten',  who 
knew  him  for  Plain-Dealing,  put  on  a 
vizard,  and  turned  away;  Affectation  tossed 
her  fan,  made  mouths,  and  called  him  Envy 
or  Slander:  and  Fashion  would  have  it,  that 
at  least  he  must  be  Ill-manners.  Thus 
slighted  and  despised  by  all,  he  was  driven 
out  for  abusing  people  of  merit  and  figure; 


*and  I  heard  It  firmly  resolved,  that  he 
should  be  used  no  better  wherever  they 
met  with  him  hereafter. 

1  had  already  seen  the  meaning  of  most 
part  of  that  warning  which  he  had  given, 
and  was  considering  how  the  latter  words 
should  be  fulfilled,  when  a  mighty  noise 
was  heard  without,  and  the  door  was  black- 
ened by  a  numerous  train  of  harpies  crowd- 
ing in  upon  us.  Folly  and  Broken-Credit 
were  seen  in  the  house  before  they  entered. 
Trouble,  Shame,  Infamy,  Scorn,  and  Po- 
verty, brought  up  the  rear.  Vanity,  with 
her  Cupid  and  Graces,  disappeared;  her 
subjects  ran  into  holes  and  corners;  but 
many  of  them  were  found  and  carried  off 
(as  I  was  told  by  one  who  stood  near  me) 
either  to  prisons  or  cellars,  solitude,  or  little 
company,  the  mean  arts  or  the  viler  crafts 
of  life.  '  But  these,'  added  he,  with  a  dis- 
dainful air,  4  arc  such  who  would  fondly  live 
here,  when  their  merits  neither  matched 
the  lustre  of  the  place,  nor  their  riches  its 
expenses.  We  have  seen  such  scenes  as 
these  before  now;  the  glory  you  saw  will  all 
return  when  the  hurry  is  over.'  I  thanked 
him  for  his  information;  and  believing  him 
so  incorrigible  as  that  he  would  stay  till  it 
was  his  turn  to  be  taken,  I  made  oft  to  the 
door,  and  overtook  sonic  few,  who,  though 
they  would  not  hearken  to  Plain-Dealing, 
were  now  terrified  to  good  purpose  by  the 
example  of  others.  But  when  they  had  7 
touched  the  threshold,  it  was  a  strange 
shock  to  them  to  find  that  the  delusion  of 
Error  was  gone,  and  they  plainly  discerned 
the  building  to  hang  a  little  up  in  the  air 
without  any  real  foundation.  At  first  we  ,  £ 
saw  nothing  but  a  desperate  leap  remained  \ 
for  us,  and  I  a  thousand  times  blamed  my  - 
unmeaning  curiosity  that  had  brought  me 
into  so  much  danger.  But  as  they  began  to  ) 
sink  lower  in  their  own  minds,  methought 
the  palace  sunk  along  with  us,  till  they 
were  arrived  at  the  due  point  of  esteem 
which  they  ought  to  have  for  themselves, 
then  the  part  of  the  building  in  which  they 
stood  touched  the  earth,  and  we  departing 
out,  it  retired  from  our  eves.  Now,  whether 
they  who  stayed  in  the  palace  were  sensible 
of  this  descent,  I  cannot  tell:  it  was  then 
my  opinion  that  they  were  not.  However 
it  be,  my  dream  broke  up  at  it,  and  has 
given  me  occasion  all  my  life  to  reflect  upon 
the  fatal  consequences  of  following  the  sug- 
gestions df  Vanity. 

«  Mr.  Spectator, — I  write  to  you  to  de- 
sire that  you  would  again  touch  upon  a  cer- 
tain enormity,  which  is  chiefly  in  use  among 
the  politer  and  better-bred  part  of  mankind ; 
I  mean  the  ceremonies,  bows,  courtesies, 
whisperings,  smiles,  winks,  nods,  with 
other  familiar  arts  of  salutation,  which  take 
up  in  our  churches  so  much  time  that  might 
be  better  employed,  and  which  seem  so 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  duty  and  true 
intent  of  our  entering  into  those  religious 
assemblies.   The  resemblance  which  this 
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bears  to  our  indeed  proper  behaviour  uf 
theatre*,  may  be  some  instance  of  its  in- 
congruity in  the  above-mentioned  places. 
In  Roman-catholic  churches  and  chapels 
abroad,  I  myself  have  observed,  more  than 
once,  persons  of  the  first  quality,  of  the 
nearest  relation,  and  intimatest  acquaint- 
ance, passing  by  one  another  unknowing  as* 
it  were,  and  unknown,  and  with  so  little 
notice  of  each  other,  that  it  looked  like 
having  their  minds  more  suitably  and  more 
solemnly  engaged;  at  least  it  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  ought  to  have  been 
so.  I  have  been  told  the  same  even  of 
Mahometans,  with  relation  to  the  propriety 
of  their  demeanour  in  the  conventions  of 
their  erroneous  worship;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  either  of  them  sufficient  laudable 
patterns  for  our  imitation  in  this  particular. 

'  I  cannot  help,  upon  this  occasion,  re- 
marking on  the  excellent  memories  of 
those  devotionists,  who  upon  returning  from 
church  shall  give  a  particular  account  how 
two  or  three  hundred  people  were  dressed: 
a  thing,  by  reason  of  its  variety,  so  difficult 
to  be  digested  and  fixed  in  the  head,  that 
it  is  a  miracle  to  me  how  two  poor  hours 
of  divine  service  can  be  time  sufficient  for 
so  elaljorate  an  undertaking,  the  duty  of 
the  place  too  being  jointly,  and  no  doubt 
oft  pathetically,  performed  along  with  it 
Where  it  is  said  in  sacred  writ,  that  "the 
woman  ought  to  have  a  covering  on  her 
head  because  of  the  angels,"  the  last  word 
is  bv  some  thought  to  be  metaphorically 
used,  and  to  signify  young  men.  Allowing 
this  interpretation  to  be  right,  the  text 
may  not  appear  to  be  wholly  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose. 

*  When  you  are  in  a  disposition  proper 
for  writing  on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly 
recommend  this  to  you;  and  am,  sir,  vour 
humble  servant*  T. 
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Bat  I  discern  their  rtmt'ry  front  their  praise. 

Drydtiu 

For  want  of  time  to  substitute  something 
else  in  the  room  of  them,  I  am  at  present 
obliged  to  publish  compliments  above  my 
desert  in  the  following  letters.  It  is  no 
small  satisfaction  to  have  given  occasion  to 
ingenious  men  to  employ  their  thoughts 
upon  sacred  subjects  from  the  approbation 
of  such  pieces  of  poetry  as  they  have  seen 
in  my  Saturday's  papers.  I  shall  never 
publish  verse  on  that  day  but  what  is  writ- 
ten by  the  same  hand:*  yet  I  shall  not  ac- 
company those  writings  with  culogiums, 
but  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

For  the  Spectator. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — You  very  much  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  virtue,  while  you 

*  Addison. 


reform  the  taste  of  a  profane  age;  and 
suade  us  to  be  entertained  with  divine 
poems,  whilst  we  arc  distinguished  by  so 
many  thousand  humours,  ana  split  into  so 
many  different  sects  and  parties;  yet  per- 
sons of  every  party,  sect  and  humour,  are 
fond  of  conforming  their  taste  to  yours. 
You  can  transfuse  your  own  relish  of  a 
poem  into  all  your  readers,  according  to 
their  capacity  to  receive;  and  when  you 
recommend  the  pious  passion  that  reigns 
in  the  verse,  we  seem  to  feel  the  devotion, 
and  grow  proud  and  pleased  inwardly,  that 
we  have  souls  capable  of  relishing  what  the 
Spectator  approves. 

'  Upon  reading  the  hymns  that  you  hare 
published  in  some  late  papers,  I  had  a  mind 
to  try  yesterday  whether!  could  write  one. 
The  c'xivth  psalm  appears  to  me  an  ad- 
mirable ode,  and  I  began  to  turn  it  into  our 
language.  As  I  was  describing  the  journey 
of  Israel  from  Egypt,  ami  added  the  Divine 
Presence  amongst  them,  I  perceived  a 
beauty  in  this  psalm  which  was  entirely 
new  to  me,  and  which  I  was  going  to  lose; 
and  that  is  that  the  poet  utterly  conceals 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  rather  lets  a  possessive  pronoun  go 
without  a  substantive,  than  he  will  so  roam 
as  mention  any  thing  of  divinitv  there. 
*'  Judah  was  his  sanctuary,  and  fsrael  his 
dominion  or  kingdom."  The  reason  now 
seems  evident,  and  this  conduct  necessary » 
for,  if  God  had  appeared  before,  there 
could  be  no  wonder  why  the  mountains 
should  leap  and  the  sea  retire:  therefore, 
that  this  convulsion  of  nature  may  be 
brought  in  with  due  surprise,  his  name  is 
not  mentioned  till  afterward;  and  then, 
with  a  very  agreeable  turn  r.f  thought,  God 
is  introduced  at  once  in  all  his  majesty. 
This  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  imitate 
in  a  translation  without  paraphrase,  and  to 
preserve  what  I  could  of  the  spirit  of  the 
sacred  author. 

'  If  the  following  essay  bv  not  too  incorri- 
gible, bestow  upon  it  a  few  brightening* 
from  your  genius,  that  I  may  learn  bow  to 
write  better,  or  to  write  no  more.  Your 
daily  admirer  and  humble  servant,*  &c* 

'  PSALM  CXIV. 

r. 

••  Wli*n  Israel.  n-«f.l  from  Pharaoh's  hand. 
Left  the  pruud  tyrant  and  his  land. 
The  tribes  withcli-.-rr.il  h-.m  IC  •  tn\  » 
Their  king,  and  Judah  waa  hi*  throne. 

It. 

"  Arrow  the  deep  their  JounfT  lav. 
The  d.  c|i  divide*  to  make  then*  wav  : 
The  streams  of  Jordan  mw,  and  lledf 
With  backward  current  to  their  head. 

Ill 

"  Trie  mortmains  shook  like  fWrhtetl  sheep. 
Like  lambs  the  link* hillocks  leap; 
Not  Sinai  on  her  ha*:  rouM  Maud. 
Conscious  of  sorVign  power  at  hand. 

IV. 

"  What  power  could  make  the  deep  divide  T 
Make  Jordan  backward  roll  In*  tide  7 


•  Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 
'  Jordan  beheld  their  march,  and  nVd 
With  backward  current  lo  lus  l»  ad  —  irate***  Pa. 
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Why  did  ye  Imp,  ye  little  hills  1 

And  whenc*  the  fright  that  Sinai  feels  ? 

V.  t 

'  I>tev«-ry  mountain,  every  Hood. 
R-tir*\  and  know  lb'  npprnnrhinir,  God, 
Tlie  Kinc  of  I?ra«'l.   See  him  here  ; 
Tremlile,  thou  earth,  adore  and  fear. 

VI. 

"  lie  thunder*— nnd  all  nature  mounts  ; 
The  rock  to  standinc  pools  h<>  turn*. 
Hint*  «prin«  w  ith  fountain*  at  his  word, 
And  fire*  and  *  na  confeM  thoir  Lord." 

'Mk.  Spectator, — There  are  those 
who  take  the  advantage  of  your  putting  a 
halfpenny  value  upon  yourself,  above  the 
rest  of  our  daily  writers,  to  defame  you  in 
public  conversation,  and  strive  to  make  you 
unpopular  upon  the  account  of  this  said 
halfpenny.  But,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  in- 
sist upon  that  small  acknowledgment  for 
the  superior  merit  of  yours,  as  being  a  work 
of  invention.  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to 
do  you  justice,  and  say  in  your  behalf, 
•what  you  cannot  yourself,  which  is,  that 
your  writings  have  made  learning  a  more 
necessary  part  of  good-breeding  than  it  was 
before  you  appeared;  that  modesty  is  be- 
come fashionable,  and  impudence  stands  in 
need  of  some  wit,  since  you  have  put  them 
both  in  their  proper  lights.  Profaneness, 
lewdness,  and  debauchery,  are  not  now 

Sualifications;  and  a  man  may  be  a  very 
ne  gentleman,  though  he  is  neither  a 
keeper  nor  an  infidel. 

4  1  would  have  you  tell  the  town  the  story 
of  the  Sibyls,  if  they  deny  giving  you  two 
pence.  Let  them  know,  that  those  sacred 
papers  were  valued  at  the  same  rate  after 
two  thirds  of  them  were  destroyed,  as  when 
there  was  the  whole  set.  There  are  so 
many  of  us  who  will  pive  you  your  own 
price,  that  you  may  acquaint  your  non-con- 
formist readers,  that  they  shall  not  have  it, 
except  they  come  in  within  such  a  day, 
under  three  pence.  I  do  not  know  but  you 
might  bring  in  the  Date  Obolum  Belisario 
with  a  good  grace.  The  witlings  come 
in  clusters  to  two  or  three  coffee-houses 
which  have  left  you  off;  and  I  hope  you 
will  make  us,  who  fine  to  your  wit,  merry 
with  their  characters  who  stand  out  against 
it.    I  am  your  most  humble  servant 

•P.  Sk  1  have  lately  got  the  ingenious 
authors  of  blacking  for  shoes,  powder  for 
colouring  the  hair,  pomatum  for  the  hands, 
cosmetic  for  the  face,  to  be  your  constant 
customers;  so  that  your  advertisements  will 
as  much  adorn  the  outward  man,  as  vour 
paper  does  the  inward. '  T. 
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Nil  ef  o  pratulerim  jocundo  aanua  amieo. 

/for.  Sat  v.  Lib.  I  44. 
Nothing  *o  grateful  aa  a  pleasant  friend. 

Peoplk  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great 
force  which  pleasantry  in  company  has 
upon  all  those  with  whom  a  man  of  that 
talent  converses.  His  faults  are  generally 
overlooked  by  all  his  acquaintance;  and  a 


certain  carelessness,  that  constantly  at 
tends  all  his  actions,  carries  him  on  with 
greater  success  than  diligence  and  assiduity 
does  others  who  have  no  share  in  this  enr- 
dowment.  Dacinthus  breaks  his  word  upon 
all  occasions,  both  trivial  and  important; 
and,  when  he  is  sufficiently  railed  at  for 
that  abominable  quality,  they  who  talk  of 
him  end  with,  '  After  all,  he  is  a  very 
pleasant  fellow. *  Dacinthus  is  an  ill-natur- 
ed husband,  and  yet  the  very  women  end 
their  freedom  of  discourse  upon  this  sub- 
ject, '  But,  after  all,  he  is  very  pleasant 
company.'  Dacinthus  is  neither,  in  point 
of  honour,  civility,  good-breeding,  or  good- 
nature, unexceptionable;  and  yet  all  is  an- 
swered, *  For  he  is  a  very  pleasant  fellow.' 
When  this  quality  is  conspicuous  in  a  man 
who  has,  to  accompany  it,  manly  and  vir- 
tuous sentiments,  there  cannot  certainly  be 
any  thing  which  can  give  so  pleasing  a 
gratification  as  the  gayety  of  such  a  person; 
but  when  it  is  alone,  and  serves  only  to  gild 
a  crowd  of  ill  qualities,  there  is  no  man  so 
much  to  be  avoided  as  your  pleasant  fellow. 
A  very  pleasant  fellow  shall  turn  your  good 
name  to  a  jest,  make  your  character  con- 
temptible, debauch  your  wife  or  daughter, 
and  yet  be  received  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  welcome  wherever  he  appears.  It  is 
very  ordinary  with  those  of  this  character 
to  be  attentive  only  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tions, and  have  very  little  bowels  for  the 
concerns  or  sorrows  of  other  men;  nay, 
they  are  capable  of  purchasing  their  own 
pleasures  at  the  expense  of  giving  pain 
to  others.  But  they  who  do  not  consider 
this  sort  of  men  thus  carefully,  are  irre- 
sistibly exposed  to  their  insinuations.  The 
author  of  the  following  letter  carries  the 
matter  so  high,  as  to  intimate  that  the  liber- 
tics  of  England  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
a  prince,  merely  as  he  was  of  this  pleasant 
character.  • 


'Mr.  Spectator,— There  is  no  one 
passion  which  all  mankind  so  naturally 
give  into  as  pride,  or  any  other  passion 
which  appears  in  such  different  disguises: 
it  is  to  be  found  in  all  habits  and  com- 

Slexions.  It  is  not  a  question,  whether  it 
oes  more  harm  or  good  in  the  world;  and 
if  there  be  not  such  a  thing  as  what  we  may 
call  a  virtuous  and  laudable  pride? 

'It  is  this  passion  alone,  when  misap- 
plied, that  lays  us  so  open  to  flatterers;  and 
he  who  can  agreeably  condescend  to  soothe 
our  humour  or  temper,  finds  always  an 
open  avenue  to  our  soul;  especially  if  the 
flatterer  happen  to  be  our  superior. 

•  One  might  give  many  instances  of  this 
in  a  late  English  monarch,  under  the  title 
of  "The  gayeties  of  king  Charles  II." 
This  prince  was  by  nature  extremely  fa- 
miliar, of  very  easy  access,  and  much  de- 
lighted to  see  and  be  seen;  and  this  happy 
temper^  which  in  the  highest  degree  gra- 
tified his  people's  vanity,  did  him  more 
service  with  his  loving  subjects  than  all 
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hit  other  virtue*,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed he  had  many.  He  delighted,  though 
a  mighty  king,  to  give  and  take  a  jest,  as 
thev  say:  and  a  prince  of  this  fortunate  dis- 
position, who  were  inclined  to  make  an  ill 
use  of  his  power,  may  have  anv  thing  of 
his  people,  be  ;t  never  so  much  to  tneir 
prejudice .  But  this  good  king  made  gene- 
rally a  very  innocent  use,  as  to  the  public 
of  this  ensnaring  temper;  for,  it  is  well 
known  he  pursued  pleasure  more  than  am- 
bition. He  seemed  to  glory  in  being  the 
first  man  at  cock-matches,  horse-races, 
balls,  and  plays;  he  appeared  highly  de- 
lighted on  those  occasions  and  never  failed 
to  warm  and  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
spectator.  He  more  than  once  dined  with 
his  good  citizens  of  London  on  their  lord- 
mayor's  day,  and  did  so  the  year  that  Sir 
Robert  Viner  was  mayor.  Sir  Robert  was 
a  very  loyal  man,  and,  if  you  will  allow  the 
expression,  very  fond  of  his  sovereign;  but, 
uhat  with  the  jov  he  felt  at  heart  for  the 
honour  done  him  by  his  prince,  and  through 
the  warmth  he  was  in  with  continual  toast- 
ing healths  to  the  roval  family,  his  lordship 
Krew  a  little  fond  of  his  majesty,  and  en- 
tered into  a  familiarity  not  altogether  so 
graceful  in  so  public  a  place.  The  king 
understood  very  well  how  to  extricate  him- 
self in  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and,  with  a 
hint  to  the  company  to  avoid  ceremony, 
stole  off  and  made'  towards  his  coach, 
which  stood  ready  for  him  in  Guildhall- 
yard.  But  the  mayor  liked  his  company  so 
well,  and  was  grown  so  intimate,  that  he 
Mirsued  him  hastily,  and  catching  hUn  fast 
>y  the  hand,  cried  out  with  a  vehement 
oath  and  accent,  "  Sir,  vou  shall  stay  and 
take  t'other  bottle."  The  airy  monarch 
looked  kindly  at  him  over  his  shoulder,  and 
with  a  smile  iuul  graceful  air  (for  I  saw  him 
at  the  time,  and  do  now)  repeated  this  line 
of  the  old  song: 

"  He  tbat  is  drunk  is  a*  great  as  a  king  ;" 
and  immediately  turned  back  and  complied 
with  his  landlord. 

'I  give  you  this  story,  Mr.  Spectator, 
because,  as  I  said,  I  saw  the  passage;  and 
I  assure  you  it  is  very  true,  and  yet  no  com- 
mon one;  and  when  I  tell  you  the  sequel, 
vou  will  say  I  have  a  better  reason  for  it 
This  very  mayor,  afterwards  erected  a  statue 
of  his  merry  monarch  in  Stocks-market,* 


•  "  The  Mansion-house  and  many  adjacent  building*, 
stand  on  the  site  of  Stocks-market ;  which  took  il* 
name  from  a  pair  of  stock*  for  the  punishment  of  of- 
fender*, erected  in  an  open  place  near  this  spot,  as 
early  as  tlx*  year  13rM.  This  wa*  the  great  market  of 
the  city  durint  many  centuries.  In  it  stood  the  famous 
equestrian  statue  erected  in  honour  of  Charles  II.  by 
his  most  loval  subject  sir  Robert  Viner,  lord-mayor. 
Fortunately' his  lordship  discovered  one  (made  at  L^g- 
boriO  of  John  Bohieski.  King  of  Poland,  trampling  on  a 
Turk.  The  good  knicht  caused  some  alterations  to  be 
made,  and  christened  the  Polish  Monarch  by  the  name 
ofChnrl^s.  and  bestowed  on  the  lurbaned  Turk  thatol 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  thus,  new-named,  it  arose  on 
this  spot  in  honour  of  his  convivial  monarch.  The 
■tatue  was  removed  In  1738,  to  make  room  for  the 
Mansion  house.  It  remained  many  years  a  iter  ward 
in  an  inn  yard  ;  and  in  1770  it  was  bestowed,  by  the 


I 


and  did  the  crown  many  and  great  services; 
and  it  was  owing  to  this  humour  of  the  king 
that  his  family  had  so  great  a  fortune  shut 
up  in  the  exchequer  of  their  pleasant 
sovereign.  The  many  good-natured  conde- 
scensions of  this  prince  are  vulgarly  known; 
and  it  is  excellently  said  of  him,  by  a  great 
handf  which  writ  bis  character,  "  That  he 
was  not  a  king  a  quarter  of  an  hour  toge- 
ther in  his  whole  reign."  He  would  re- 
ceive visits  even  from  fools  and  half  mad- 
men, and  at  times  I  have  met  with  people 
who  have  boxed,  fought  at  back-swocd, 
and  taken  poison  before  king  Charles  11 
In  a  word,  he  was  so  pleasant  a  man,  that 
no  one  could  be  sorrowful  under  his  govern- 
ment This  made  him  capable  of  baffling, 
with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable,  all  sug- 
gestions of  jealous)';  and  the  people  could 
not  entertain  notions  of  any  thing  terrible 
in  him,  whom  they  saw  every  way  agn*- 
able.  This  scrap  of  the  familiar  part  of 
that  prince's  history  I  thought  fit  to  send 
you,  in  compliance  to  the  request  you  lately 
made  to  your  correspondents.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant. 1 
T. 
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Omnia  que  sensu  volvuntnr  vota  diurno, 

Peciorc  sopito  reddit  arnica  quiea. 
Venator  defessa  toro  cum  membra  repnnit 

Mens  tamen  ad  sylvas  ct  sua  lustra  redit 
Judicious  lites,  aurigv  somnia  curros. 

Vanaque  nociurnia  mela  cavetur  equis 
Me  quoquc  Musarum  studium  sub  nocte  sUenii 

Artibus  assuetissolicitare  solet.  C* 

In  sleep  when  fancy  is  let  loose  to  pia> 

Our  dreams  repeat  the  wishes  of  the  day. 

Though  farther  toils  bis  tired  limbs  refuse. 

The  dreaming  hunter  still  the  chase  pursuwn. 

The  Judge  a  bed  dispenses  still  the  lawa 

And  sleeps  again  o'er  the  ttnflnish'd  cause 

The  dozing  racer  tears  his  chariot  roll. 

Smacks  the  vain  whip,  and  shuns  the  fancy'd  goal 

Me  too  the  Muses,  in  the  silent  night. 

With  wonted  chimes  of  jingling  verse  delight 

I  was  lately  entertaining  myself  with 
comparing  Homer's  balance,  in  which  Ju- 
piter is  represented  as  weighing  the  fato 
of  Hector  and  Achilles,  with  a  passage  ot 
Virgil,  wherein  that  deity  is  introduced  a» 
weighing  the  fates  of  Turnus  and  /Eneas. 
I  then  considered  how  the  same  way  ot 
thinking  prevailed  in  the  eastern  parts  ol 
the  world,  as  in  those  noble  passages  of 
Scripture,  wherein  we  are  told,  that  the 
great  king  of  Babylon,  the  day  before  his 
death,  had  been  « weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  been  found  wanting.'  In  other  place* 
of  the  holy  writings,  the  Almighty  is  de- 
scribed as  weighing  the  mountains  in  scale*, 
making  the  weight  for  the  winds,  knowing 
the  balancings  of  the  clouds;  and  in  others, 
as  weighing  the  actions  of  men,  and  laying 
their  calamities  together  in  a  balance. 

common-council,  on  Robert  Viner,  Kaq  who  rrmmni 
it  to  crare  his  country  -seat.— PeaaaaO  L*»*-*.  p  w 

t  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  said.  that.  on  a 
premeditation.  Charles  II.  could  not  act  the  part  of  a 
king  for  a  moment 
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Milton,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  pa- 
jxt,  had  an  eye  to  several  of  these  forego- 
ing instances  in  that  beautiful  description, 

•  wherein  he  represents  the  archangel  and 
>          the  evil  spirit  as  addressing  themselves  for 

the  combat,  but  parted  by  the  balance 
■which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  weigh- 
i  cd  the  consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

•  Th'  Eternal  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 
1  Hung  forth  in  heav'n  run  roMen  scales,  yet  teen 

1  Betwixt  Astrea  and  toe  fltoorpion  sign : 

I  Wherein  all  things  created  firm  he  weigh'd. 

The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balane'd  air, 

•  In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events, 

:  lUttles  ami  realms;  in  these  he  put  two  weights. 

The  «e<|ueleach  of  pnrtiug  and  of  fight. 
The  latter  quick  upflcw  nnd  kick'd  the  beam ; 

S Which  Gabriel  spying,  thus  hespake  the  fiend  : 
"  Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  nnd  thou  know'st  mine. 
Neither  our  own,  hut  giv'n.  What  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do,  since  thine  no  more 
Than  heav'n  permits  :  nor  mine,  though  doubled  now 

•  Tn  trample  thee  as  mire !  For  proof  look  up, 

And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign,  [weak. 
Where  thou  art  weigh'd  and  shown  how  light,  how 
t  If  thon  resist."  The  fiend  look'd  np.  nnd  knew 

His  mounted  srale  aloft ;  nor  more  but  tied 
Murm'ring,  and  with  him  tied  the  shades  of  night.' 

I  These  several  amusing  thoughts  having 

taken  possession  of  my  mind  some  time  be- 
fore I  went  to  sleep,  and  mingling  them- 
selves with  my  ordinary  ideas,  raised  in 
my  imagination  a  very  odd  kind  of  vision. 
1  was,  met  bought,  replaced  in  my  study, 
nnd  seated  in  my  elbow-chair,  where  I  had 
indulged  the  foregoing  speculations  with 
my  lamp  burning  by  me  as  usual.  Whilst 
I  was  here  meditating  on  several  subjects  of 
morality,  and  considering  the  nature  of 
many  virtues  and  vices,  as  materials  for 
those  discourses  with  which  I  daily  enter- 
tain the  public,  I  saw,  mcthought  a  pair  of 
golden  scales  hanging  by  a  chain  of  the 
same  metal,  over  the  table  that  stood  be- 
fore me;  when,  on  a  sudden,  there  were 
great  heaps  of  weights  thrown  down  on 
each  side  of  them.  I  found,  upon  examin- 
ing these  weights,  they  showed  the  value 
of  every  thing  that  is  in  esteem  among  men. 
I  made  an  essay  of  them,  by  putting  the 
weight  of  wisdom  in  one  scale,  and  that  of 
riches  in  another;  upon  which  the  latter,  to 
show  its  comparative  lightness,  immediate- 
ly flew  up  and  kicked  the  beam. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  inform  my 
reader,  that  these  weights  did  not  exert 
their  natural  gravity  till  they  were  laid  in 
the  golden  balance,  insomuch  that  I  could 
not  guess  which  was  light  or  heavv  whilst 
I  held  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  found  by 
several  instances;  for  upon  my  laying  a 
weight  in  one  of  the  scales,  which  was  in- 
scribed by  the  word  '  Eternity,'  though  I 
threw  in  that  of  Time,  Prosperity,  Afflic- 
tion, Wealth,  Poverty,  Interest,  Success, 
with  many  other  weights,  which  in  my 
hand  seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were 
not  able  to  stir  the  opposite  balance;  nor 
could  they  have  prevailed,  though  assisted 
with  the  weight  of  the  Sun,  the  Stars,  and 
the  Earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  scales,  I  laid  several 
titles  and  honours,  with  Pomp,  Triumphs, 
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and  many  weights  of  the  like  nature,  in  one 
of  them;  and  seeing  a  little  glittering 
weight  lie  by  me,  I  threw  it  accidentally 
into  the  other  scale,  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  it  proved  so  exact  a  counterpoise, 
that  it  kept  the  balance  in  an  equilibrium. 
This  little  glittering  weight  was  inscribed 
upon  the  edges  of  it  with  the  word  *  Vanity.' 
I  found  there  were  several  other  weights 
which  were  equally  heavy,  and  exact  coun- 
terpoises to  one  another;  a  few  of  them  I 
tried,  us  Avarice  and  Poverty,  Riches  and 
Content,  with  some  others. 

There  were  likewise  several  weights  that 
were  of  the  same  figure,  .and  seemed  to  cor 
respond  with  each  other,  but  were  entirely 
different  when  thrown  into  the  scales;  as 
Religion  and  Hypocrisy,  Pedantry  and 
Learning,  Wit  ana  Vivacitv,  Superstition 
and  Devotion,  Gravity  and  Wisdom,  with 
many  others. 

I  observed  one  particular  weight  lettered 
on  both  sides;  and  upon  applying  myself  to 
the  reading  of  it,  I  found  on  one  side  writ- 
ten, 1  In  the  dialect  of  men,' and  underneath 
it,  '  Calamities:'  on  the  other  side  was  writ- 
ten, 1  In  the  language  of  the  gods,'  and  un- 
derneath '  Blessings. '  I  found  the  intrinsic 
value  of  this  weight  to  be  much  greater 
than  I  imagined,  for  it  flferpowercd  Health, 
Wealth,  Good-fortune,  and  many  other 
weights,  which  were  much  more  ponderous 
in  my  hand  than  the  other. 

There  is  a  saying  among  the  Scotch,  that 
an  ounce  of  mother- wit  is  worth  a  pound 
of  clergy:  I  was  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this 
saying,  when  I  saw  the  difference  between 
the  weight  of  Natural  Parts  and  that  of 
Learning.  The  observations  which  I  made 
upon  these  two  weights  opened  to  me  a 
new  field  of  discoveries;  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  weight  of  Natural  Parts  was  much 
heavier  than  that  of  Learning,  I  observed 
that  it  weighed  a  hundred  times  heavier 
than  it  did  before,  when  I  put  Learning 
into  the  same  scale  with  it.  I  made  the 
same  observation  upon  Faith  and  Morality; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  latter  outweighed 
the  former  separately,  it  received  a  thou- 
sand times  more  additional  weight  from  its 
conjunction  with  the  former,  than  what  it  , 
had  by  itself.  This  odd  phenomenon  show- 
ed itself  in  other  particulars,  as  in  Wit  and 
Judgment,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Jus- 
tice and  Humanity,  Zeal  and  Charity, 
depth  of  Sense  and  perspicuity  of  Style, 
with  innumerable  other  particulars  too  long 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

As  a  dream  seldom  fails  of  dashing  seri- 
ousness with  impertinence,  mirth  with 
gravity,  mcthought  I  made  several  other 
experiments  of  a  more  ludicrous  nature,  by 
one  of  which  I  found  that  an  English  octavo 
was  very  often  heavier  than  a  French 
folio;  and,  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek 
or  Latin  author  weighed  down  a  whole  li- 
brary of  modems.  Set  ing  one  of  my  Spec- 
tators lying  bv  me,  1  laid  it  into  one  of  the 
scales,  and  flung  a  two-penny  piece  into 
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the  other.  The  reader  will  not  inquire  i 
into  the  event,  if  he  remembers  the  first 
trial  which  I  have  recorded  in  this  paper. 
I  afterwards  threw  both  the  sexe9  into  the 
balance;  but  as  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to 
disoblige  either  of  them,  I  shall  desire  to 
be  excused  from  telling  the  result  of  this 
experiment  Having  an  opportunity  of  this 
nature  in  my  hands,  I  could  not  forbear 
throwing  into  one  scale  the  principles  of  a 
Tory,  and  into  the  other  those  of  a  Whig; 
but,  as  I  have  all  along  declared  this  to  be 
a  neutral  paper,  I  shall  likewise  desire  to 
be  silent  under  this  head  also,  though  upon 
examining  one  of  the  weights,  I  saw  the 
word  'tekel'  engraven  on  it  in  capital 
letters. 

I  made  many  other  experiments;  and 
though  I  have  not  room  for  them  all  in  this 
day's  speculation,  I  may  perhaps  reserve 
them  for  another.  I  shall  only  add,  that  upon 
my  awaking,  I  was  sorry  to  find  my  golden 
scales  vanished;  but  resolved  for  the  future 
to  learn  this  lesson  from  them,  not  to  de- 
spise or  value  any  thing  for  their  appear- 
ances, but  to  regulate  my  esteem  and  pas- 
sions towards  them  according  to  their  real 
and  intrinsic  value.  C 
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A ure am  quitqqit  medioeritatem 
Diligit,  talus  caret  obtoteti 
Soniibti*  tecti.  caret  inridenda 

Snbriui  mula.  /for.  Od.  z.  Lib.  %  3. 

The  golden  mean,  at  the't  too  nice  to  dwell 

Among  the  mint  of  a  filthy  cell, 

8<>  it  hermodetty  withal  at  treat. 

To  balk  the  envy  of  a  princely  eeat~— Jfkrrit. 

I  am  wonderfully  pleased  when  I  meet 
with  any  passage  in  an  old  Greek  or  Latin 
author  that  is  not  blown  upon,  and  which 
I  have  never  met  with  in  a  quotation.  Of 
this  kind  is  a  beautiful  saving  in  Theognis: 
•  Vice  is  covered  by  wealth,  and  virtue  by 
poverty;'  or  to  give  it  in  the  verbal  trans- 
lation, '  Among  men  there  are  some  who 
have  their  vices  concealed  by  wealth,  and 
others  who  have  their  virtues  concealed  by 
poverty.'  Every  man's  observation  will 
supply  him  with  instances  of  rich  men, 
who  have  several  faults  and  defects  that 
are  overlooked,  if  not  entirely  hidden,  by 
means  of  their  riches;  and  I  think,  we  can- 
not find  a  more  natural  description  of  a  poor 
man,  whose  merits  are  lost  in  his  poverty, 
than  that  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man: 
« There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  with- 
in it;  and  there  came  a  great  king  against 
it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks 
against  it.  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a 
poor  wise  man,  and  he,  by  his  wisdom,  de- 
livered the  city;  yet  no  man  remembered 
that  same  poor  man.  Then,  said  I,  wisdom 
is  better  than  strength;  nevertheless,  the 
poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his 
words  are  not  heard. ' 

The  middle  condition  seems  to  be  the 
most  advantageously  situated  for  the  gain- 


I  ing  of  wisdom.  Poverty  turns  our  thoughts 
too  much  upon  the  supplying  of  our  wants, 
and  riches,  upon  enjoying  our  superfluities; 
and,  as  Cowley  has  said  in  another  case, 
'  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  a  steady  eye 
upon  truth,  who  is  always  in  a  battle  or  a 
triumph.' 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they 

are  apt  to  produce  virtues  or  vices  in  the 
mind  of  man,  one  may  observe  that  there 
is  a  set  of  each  of  these  growing  out  of 
poverty,  quite  different  from  that  which 
rises  out  of  wealth.  Humility  and  patience, 
industry  and  temperance,  are  very  often 
the  good  Qualities  of  a  poor  man.  Hu- 
manity, ana  good-nature,  magnanimity  and 
a  sense  of  honour,  are  as  often  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  rich.  On  the  contrary,  po- 
verty is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy, 
riches  into  arrogance;  poverty  is  too  often 
attended  with  fraud,  vicious  "compliance, 
repining,  murmur  and  discontent.  Riches 
expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  a  fool- 
ish elation  of  heart,  and  too  great  a  fond- 
ness for  the  present  world.  In  short,  the 
middle  condition  is  most  eligible  to  the  man 
who  would  improve  himself  in  virtue;  as  I 
have  before  shown  it  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  gaining  of  knowledge.  It 
was  upon  this  consideration  that  Agar 
founded  his  prayer,  which,  for  the  wisdom 
of  it,  is  recorded  in  holy  writ  4  Two  things 
have  I  required  of  thee;  deny  me  them  not 
before  I  die.  Remove  far  from  me  vanity 
and  lies,  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me;  lest 
I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is 
the  Lord?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and 
take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.' 

I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  pa- 
per with  a  very  pretty  allegory,  which  is 
wrought  into  a  play  by  Aristophanes  the 
Greek  comedian.  It  seems  originally  de- 
signed as  a  satire  upon  the  rich,  though,  in 
some  parts  of  it,  it  is  like  the  foregoing  dis- 
course, a  kind  of  comparison  between 
wealth  and  poverty. 

Chremylus,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good 
man,  and  withal  exceeding  poor,  being  de- 
sirous to  leave  some  riches  to  his  son,  con- 
sults the  oracle  of  Apollo  upon  the  subject. 
The  oracle  bids  him  follow  the  first  man 
he  should  see  upon  his  going  out  of  the 
temple.  The  person  he  chanced  to  see  was 
to  appearance  an  old  sordid  blind  man,  but, 
upon  his  following  him  from  place  to  place, 
heat  last  found,  by  his  own  confession,  that 
he  was  Plutus  the  god  of  riches,  and  that 
he  was  just  couie  out  of  the  house  of  a  miser. 
Plutus  farther  told  him,  that  when  he  was  a 
boy,  he  used  to  declare,  that  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  age  he  would  distribute  wealth  to 
none  but  virtuous  and  hist  men  ;  upon  which 
Jupiter  considering  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  such  a  resolution,  took  his  si^ht 
away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  stroll  about 
the  world  in  the  blind  condition  wherein 
Chremylus  beheld  him.  With  much  ado 
Chremylus  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  his 
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house,  where  he  met  an  old  woman  in  a 
tattered  raiment,  who  had  been  his  guest 
for  many  years,  and  whose  name  was  Po- 
verty. The  old  woman  refusing  to  turn  out 
so  easily  as  he  would  have  her,  he  threat- 
ened to  banish  her,  not  only  from  his  own 
house,  but  out  of  all  Greece,  if  she  made 
any  more  words  upon  the  matter.  Poverty 
on  this  occasion  pleads  her  cause  very 
notably,  and  represents  to  her  old  landlord, 
that  should  she  be  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try, all  their  trades,  arts  and  sciences, 
would  be  driven  out  with  her;  and  that,  if 
every  one  was  rich,  they  would  never  be 
supplied  with  those  pomps,  ornaments,  and 
conveniences  of  life  which  made  riches  de- 
sirable.   She  likewise  represented  to  him 
the  several  advantages  which  she  In  stowed 
upon  her  votaries  in  regard  to  their  shape, 
their  health,  and  their  activity,  by  pre- 
serving them  from  gouts,  dropsies,  un- 
wieldiness,  and  intemperance,    nut  what- 
ever she  had  to  say  for  herself,  she  was  at 
last  forced  to  troop  off.    Chtemylus  imme- 
diately considered  how  he  might  restore 
Plutus  to  his  sight;  and,  in  order  to  it,  con- 
veyed him  to  the  temple  of  /Esculapius, 
who  was  famous  for  cures  and  miracles  of 
this  nature.    By  this  means  the  deity  re- 
covered his  eyes,  and  began  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them,  by  enriching  every  one 
that  was  distinguished  by  piety  towards  the 
gods  and  justice  towards  men:  and  at  the 
same  time  by  taking  away  his  gifts  from 
the  impious  and  undeserving.    This  pro- 
duces several  merry  incidents,  till  in  the 
last  act  Mercury  descends  with  great  com- 
plaints from  the  gods,  that  since  the  jjood 
men  were  grown  rich,  they  had  received 
no  sacrifices;  which  is  confirmed  by  a  priest 
of  Jupiter,  who  enters  with  a  remonstrance, 
that  since  the  late  innovation  he  was  re- 
duced to  a  starving  condition,  and  could  not 
live  upon  his  office,    Chremylus,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  the  play  was  religious  in 
his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  proposal, 
which  was  relished  by  all  the  good  men 
who  had  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  himself, 
that  they  should  carry  Plutus  in  a  solemn 
procession  to  the  temple,  and  install  him  in 
the  place  of  Jupiter.    This  allegory  in- 
structed the  Athenians  in  two  points:  first 
as  it  vindicted  the  conduct  of  Providence 
in  its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  as  it  showed  the  great 
tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
those  who  possessed  them.  C. 
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Qua  rations  quean  traduce  re  leniter  vvum  ; 
Ne  te  urmpnr  inopa  agitet  vexetque  cspido ; 
JVe  pavor  el  reruiu  nicdiorriter  utihuin  »««•*. 

Ihr.  Kp.  xviii.  Lib.  L  97. 

How  you  may  glide  with  gentle  eat* 

A  down  the  current  of  your  days; 

Nor  vex'd  by  menu  and  low  deairca. 

Nor  warm'd  by  wild  ambitious  Urea; 

By  hope  alarm'd.depreM'd  by  fear, 

For  thing*  but  little  worth  your  care.— Fraud*. 


Having  endeavoured  in  my  last  Satur- 
day's paper  to  show  the  great  excellency 
of  faith,  I  shall  here  consider  what  are  the 
proper  means  of  strengthening  and  confirm- 
ing it  in  the  mind  of  man.  Those  who  de- 
light in  reading  books  of  controversy  which 
are  written  on  both  sides  of  the  question  on 
points  of  faith,  do  very  seldom  arrive  at  a 
fixed  and  settled  habit' of  it.  They  are  one 
day  entirely  convinced  of  its  important 
truths,  and  the  next  meet  with  some- 
thing that  shakes  and  disturbs  them.  The 
doubt  which  was  laid  revives  again,  and 
shows  itself  in  new  difficulties,  and  that 
generally  for  this  reason,  because  the  mind, 
which  is  perpetually  tost  in  controversies 
and  disputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  reasons 
which  had  once  set  it  at  rest,  and  to  be 
disquieted  with  any  former  perplexity, 
when  it  appears  in  anew  shape,  or  is  start- 
ed by  a  different  hand.  As  nothing  is  more 
laudable  than  an  inquiry  after  truth,  so  no- 
thing is  more  irrational  than  to  pass  away 
our  whole  lives,  without  determining  our- 
selves, one  way  or  other,  in  those  points 
which  are  of  the  last  importance  to  us. 
There  are  indeed  many  things  from  which 
we  may  withhold  our  assent;  but  in  cases 
by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  lives,  it  is 
the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  wavering  and 
unsettled,  without  closing  with  that  side 
which  appears  the  most  safe  and  the  most 

Frobable.  The  first  rule,  therefore,  which 
shall  lav  down  is  this;  that  when  by  read- 
ing or  discourse  we  find  ourselves  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  arti- 
cle, and  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  belief 
in  it,  we  should  never  after  suffer  ourselves 
to  call  it  in  question.  We  may  perhaps  for- 
get the  arguments  which  occasioned  our 
conviction,  out  we  ought  to  remember  the 
strength  they  had  with  us,  and  therefore 
still  to  retain  the  conviction  which  they 
once  produced.  This  is  no  more  than  what 
we  do  in  every  common  art  or  science;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  act  otherwise,  considering 
the  weakness  and  limitation  of  our  intellec- 
tual faculties.  It  was  thus  that  Latimer, 
one  of  the  glorious  army  of  mart)  i  s,  who 
introduced  the  reformation  in  England,  be- 
haved himself  in  that  great  conference 
which  was  managed  between  the  most 
learned  among  the  protcstants  and  papists 
in  the  reign  Of  Queen  Mary.  This  venera- 
ble old  man,  knowing  his  abilities  were  im- 

{ mired  by  age,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
or  him  to  recollect  all  those  reasons  which 
had  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  reli- 
gion, left  his  companions,  who  were  in  the 
full  possession  of  their  parts  and  learning, 
to  baffle  and  confound  their  antagonists  by 
the  force  of  reason.  As  for  himself",  he  only 
repeated  to  his  adversaries  the  articles  in 
which  he  firmlv  believed,  and  in  the  pro- 
fession of  which  he  was  determined  to  die. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mathematician 
proceeds  upon  propositions  which  he  has 
once  demonstrated:  and  though  the  demon- 
stration may  have  slipped  out  of  his  me- 
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mory,  he  builds  upon  the  truth,  Ix^cansc 
he  knows  it  was  demonstrated.  This  rule 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  weaker  minds, 
and  in  some  measure  for  men  of  the  great- 
est abilities;  but  to  these  last  I  would  pro- 
pose, in  the  second  place,  that  they  should 
lay  up  in  their  memories,  and  always  keep 
by  them  in  readiness,  those  arguments 
which  appear  to  them  of  the  greatest 
strength,  and  which  cannot  be  got  over  by 
all  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  infidelity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing 
which  strengthens  faith  more  than  mo- 
rality. Faith  and  morality  naturally  pro- 
duce each  other.  A  man  is  quickly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  religion,  who  finds  it 
is  not  against  his  interest  that  it  should  be 
true.  The  pleasure  he  receives  at  present, 
and  the  happiness  which  he  promises  him- 
self from  it  hereafter,  will  both  dispose  him 
very  powerfully  to  give  credit  to  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  observation,  that  *we 
are  easy  to  believe  what  we  wish.'  It  is 
very  certain,  that  a  man  of  sound  reason 
cannot  forbear  closing  with  religion  upon  an 
impartial  examination  of  it;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  certain,  that  faith  is  kept  alive  in 
us,  and  gathers  strength  from  practice 
more  than  from  speculation. 

There  is  still  another  method,  which  is 
more  persuasive  than  any  of  the  former; 
and  that  is  an  habitual  adoration  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  as  well  in  constant  acts  of 
mental  worship,  as  in  outward  forms.  The 
devout  man  docs  not  only  believe,  but  fills 
there  is  a  deity.  He  has  actual  sensations 
<»f  him;  his  experience  concurs  with  his 
reason;  he  sees  him  more  and  more  in  all 
his  intercourses  with  him,  and  even  in  this 
life  almost  loses  his  faith  in  conviction. 

The  last  method  which  I  shall  mention 
for  the  giving  life  to  a  man's  faith,  is  fre- 
quent retirement  from  the  world,  accom- 
panied with  religious  meditation.  When  a 
man  thinks  of  any  thing  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  whatever  deep  impressions  it 
may  make  in  his  mind,  they  are  apt  to 
vanish  as  soon  as  the  day  breaks  upon  him. 
The  light  and  noise  of  the  day,  which  are 
perpetually  soliciting  his  senses,  and  call- 
ing off  his  attention,  wear  out  of  his  mind 
the  thoughts  that  imprinted  themselves  in 
it,  with  so  much  strength,  during  the  si- 
Uncc  and  darkness  of  the  night  A  man 
finds  the  same  difference  as  to  himself  in  a 
crowd  and  in  a  solitude:  the  mind  is  stunned 
and  dazzled  amidst  that  variety  of  objects 
which  press  upon  her  in  a  great  citv.  She 
cannot  apply  ncrself  to  the  consideration 
of  those  things  which  are  of  the  utmost 
concern  to  her.  The  cares  or  pleasures  of 
the  world  strike  in  with  every  thought,  and 
a  multitude  of  vicious  examples  give  a  kind 
of  justification  to  our  folly.  In  our  retire- 
ments, every  thing  disposes  us  to  be  serious. 
In  courts  and  cities  we  are  entertained  with 
the  works  of  men;  in  the  country  with  those 
of  God.  One  is  the  province  of  art,  the 
other  of  nature.    Faith  and  devotion  natu- 


rally grow  in  the  mind  of  every  reasonable 
man,  who  sees  the  impressions  of  clivim 
tjower  and  wisdom  in  every  object  on  which 
he  casts  his  eye.  The  Supreme  Being  has 
made  the  best  arguments  for  his  own  ex- 
istence, in  the  formation  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth;  and  these  are  arguments 
which  a  man  of  sense  cannot  forbear  at- 
tending to,  who  is  out  of  the  noise  and  hurry 
of  human  affairs.  Aristotle  says,  that 
should  a  man  live  under  ground,  and  there 
converse  with  the  works  of  art  and  me- 
chanism, and  should  afterward  be  brought 
up  into  the  open  day,  and  see  the  several 
glories  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  he  would 
immediately  pronounce  them  the  works  of 
such  a  being  as  we  define  God  to  be.  The 
psalmist  has  very  beautiful  strokes  of  poe- 
try to  this  purpose,  in  that  exalted  strain: 
'The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God; 
and  the  firmament  showcth  his  handy  work. 
One  day  telleth  another;  and  one  night  cer- 
tificth  another.  There  is  neither  speech 
nor  language;  but  their  voices  arc  heard 
among  them.  Their  sound  is  gone  ont  into 
all  lands;  and  their  words  into  the  ends  of 
the  world.'  As  such  a  bold  and  sublime 
manner  of  thinking  furnishes  very  noble 
matter  for  an  ode,  the  reader  may  see  it 
wrought  into  the  following  one. 

!. 

'*  The  spaeiotia  firmament  on  Inch. 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  iky. 

And  •paneled  heavens,  a  ■Inning  fraasr. 

Their  great  Original  proclaim: 

Th'  unwearied  mm.  from  day  today. 

Doe*  hip  Creator'!  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

n 

"  Boon  aa  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  lakes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Re|N>ats  the  story  of  her  hirth : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pule  to  pole 

III. 

"What  though,  in  solemn  silenre.  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  hall  7 
What  though  no  real  voice  or 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  1 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  votes. 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine. 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine  " 
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-Vera  incessu  patuit  dea.—  Firg . 


And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is 


When  ./Eneas,  the  hem  of  Virgil,  is  lost 
in  the  wood,  and  a  perfect  stranger  in  the 

El  i i  t-  on  which  he  is  landed,  he  is  accosted 
y  a  lady  in  a  habit  for  the  chase.  She  in- 
quires of  him,  whether  he  has  seen  pass  by 
that  way  any  young  woman  dressed  as  she 
was?  whether  she  were  following  the  sport 
in  the  wood,  or  any  other  way  employed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  huntresses?  *The 
hero  answers  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
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beautiful  appearance  she  made;  tells  her, 
he  saw  no  sucli  person  as  she  inquired  for; 
but  intimates  that  he  knows  her  to  be  one 
of  the,  deities,  and  desires  she  would  con- 
duct a  stranger.  Her  form,  from  her  first 
appearance,  manifested  she  was  more  than 
mortal;  but,  though  she  was  certainly  a 
goddess,  the  poet  does  not  make  her  known 
to  be  the  goddess  of  beauty  till  she  moved. 
All  the  charms  of  an  agreeable  person  arc 
then  in  their  highest  exertion,  every  limb 
and  feature  appears  with  its  respective 
grace.  It  is  from  this  observation  that  I 
cannot  help  being  so  passionate  an  admirer 
as  I  am  of  good  dancing.  As  all  art  is  an 
imitation  of  nature,  this  is  an  imitation  of 
nature  in  its  highest  excellence,  and  at  a 
time  when  she  is  most  agreeable.  The 
business  of  dancing  is  to  display  beauty;  and 
for  that  reason  all  distortions  and  mimick- 
rics,  as  such,  are  what  raise  aversion  in- 
stead of  pleasure;  but  things  that  arc  in 
\hemselves  excellent,  are  ever  attended 
with  imposture  and  false  imitation.  Thus, 
as  in  poetry  there  are  labouring  ftxils  who 
write  anagrams  and  acrosticks,  there  are 
pretenders  in  dancing,  who  think  merely 
to  do  what  others  cannot,  is  to  excel.  Such 
creatures  should  be  rewarded  like  him  who 
teas  acquired  a  knack  of  throwing  a  grain 
of  corn  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  with  a 
bushel  to  keep  his  hand  in  use.  The 
dancers  on  our  stage  are  very  faulty  in  this 
kind;  and  what  they  mean  by  writhing 
themselves  into  such  postures,  as  it  would 
be  a  pain  for  any  of  the  spectators  to  stand 
in,  and  yet  hope  to  please  those  spectators, 
is  unintelligible.  Mr.  Prince  has  a  genius 
if  he  were  encouraged,  would  prompt  him 
to  better  things.  In  all  the  dances  he  in- 
vents, you  see  he  keeps  close  to  the  cha- 
racters he  represents.  He  does  not  hope  to 
please  by  making  his  performers  move  in 
a  manner  in  whicn  no  one  else  ever  did  but 
by  motions  proper  to  the  characters  he  re- 
presents. He  gives  to  clowns  and  lubbards 
clumsy  graces:  that  is,  he  makes  them 

Fractise  what  they  would  think  graces;  and 
have  seen  dances  of  his,  which  might 
give  hints  that  would  be  useful  to  a  comic 
writer.  These  performances  have  pleased 
the  taste  of  such  as  have  not  reflection 
enough  to  know  their  excellence,  because 
they  are  in  nature;  and  the  distorted  mo- 
tions of  others  have  offended  those  who 
could  not  form  reasons  to  themselves  for 
their  displeasure,  from  their  being  a  con- 
tradiction to  nature. 

When  one  considers  the  inexpressible 
advantage  there  is  in  arriving  at  some  ex- 
cellence in  this  art,  it  is  monstrous  to  be- 
hold it  so  much  neglected.  The  following 
letter  has  in  it  something  very  natural  on 
this  subject 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  widower  with 
but  one  daughter:  she  was  by  nature  much 
inclined  to  be  a  romp;  and  I  had  no  way  of 
educating  her,  but  commanding  a  young 


woman,  whom  I  entertained  to  take  care 
of  her,  to  be  very  watchful  in  her  care  and 
attendance  about  her.  I  am  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  obliged  to  be  much  abroad.  The 
neighbours  have  told  me,  that  in  my  ab- 
sence our  maid  has  let  in  the  spruce  ser- 
vants in  the  neighbourhood  to  junketings, 
while  my  girl  played  and  romped  even  in 
the  street.  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  1 
catched  her  once,  at  eleven  years  old,  at 
chuck-farthing  among  the  boys.  This  put 
me  upon  new  thoughts  about  my  child,  and 
I  determined  to  place  her  at  a  boarding- 
school;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  very 
discreet  young  gentlewoman  her  mainte- 
nance at  the  same  place  and  rate,  to  be  her 
companion.  I  took  little  notice  of  my  girl 
from  time  to  time,  but  saw  her  now  and 
then  in  good  health,  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
was  satisfied.  But,  by  much  importunity,  I 
was  lately  prevailed  with  to  go  to  one  of 
their  balls.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
anxiety  my  silly  heart  was  in,  when  I  saw 
my  romp,  now  fifteen,  taken  out:  I  never 
felt  the  pangs  of  a  father  upon  me  so 
strongly  in  my  whole  life  before;  and  I 
could  not  have  suffered  more  had  my  whole 
fortune  been  at  stake.  Mv  girl  came  on 
with  the  most  becoming  modesty  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  casting  a  respectful  eye,  as  if  she 
feared  me  more  than  all  the  audience,  I 
gave  a  nod,  which  I  think  gave  her  all  the 
spirit  she  assumed  upon  it:  but  she  rose 
properly  to  that  dignity  of  aspect.  My 
romp,  now  the  most  graceful  person  of  her 
sex,  assumed  a  majesty  which  commanded 
the  highest  respect;  and  when  she  turned 
tome,  and  saw  my  face  in  rapture,  she  fell 
into  the  prettiest  smile,  and  I  saw  in  all  her 
motions  that  she  exulted  in  her  father's 
satisfaction.  You,  Mr.  Spectator,  will,  bet- 
ter than  I  can  tell  you,  imagine  to  yourself 
all  the  different  beauties  and  changes  of 
aspect  in  an  accomplished  young  woman 
setting  forth  all  her  beauties  with  a  design 
to  please  no  one  so  much  as  her  father.  My 
girl's  lover  can  never  know  half  the  satis- 
faction that  I  did  in  her  that  day.  I  could 
not  possibly  have  imagined  that  so  great 
improvement  could  have  been  wrought  by 
an  art  that  I  always  held  in  itself  ridiculous 
and  contemptible.  There  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, no  method  like  this,  to  give  young 
women  a  sense  of  their  own  value  and 
dignity:  and  I  am  sure  there  can  be  none  so 
expeditious  to  communicate  that  value  to 
others.  As  for  the  flippant  insipidly  gay, 
and  wantonly  forward,  whom  you  behold 
among  dancers,  that  carriage  is  more  to  be 
attributed  to  the  perverse  genius  of  the  per- 
formers, than  imputed  to  the  art  itself.  For 
my  part,  my  child  has  danced  herself  into 
my  esteem ;  and  I  have  as  great  an  honour 
for  her  as  ever  I  had  for  her  mother,  from 
whom  she  derived  those  latent  good  quali- 
ties which  appeared  in  her  countenance 
when  she  was  dancing;  for  my  girl,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  showed  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  innate  principles  of  a  modest  vir- 
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gin,  a  tender  wife,  a  generous  friend,  a  kind 
mother,  and  an  indulgent  mistress.  1*11 
strain  hard  but  I  will  purchase  for  her  a 
husband  suitable  to  her  merit.  I  am  your 
convert  in  the  admiration  of  what  I  thought 
you  jested  when  you  recommended;  and  if 
you  please  to  be  at  my  house  on  Thursday 
next,  I  make  a  ball  tor  my  daughter,  and 
Ton  shall  sec  her  dance,  or,  if  you  will  do 
her  that  honour  dance  with  her.  I  am,  sir, 
your  humble  servant, 

« PHILIP  ATER.» 

I  have  some  time  ago  spoken  of  a  treatise 
written  by  Mr.  Weaver  on  this  subject, 
which  is  now,  I  understand,  ready  to  be 
published.  This  work  sets  this  matter  in  a 
very  plain  and  advantageous  light;  and  I 
am  convinced  from  it,  tnat  if  the  art  was 
under  proper  regulations,  it  would  be  a 
mechanic  way  of  implanting  insensibly,  in 
minds  not  capable  of  receiving  it  so  well  by 
any  other  rules,  a  sense  of  good-breeding 
and  virtue. 

Were  any  one  to  see  Mariamne*  dance, 
let  him  be  never  so  sensual  a  brute,  I  defy 
him  to  entertain  any  thoughts  but  of  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem  towards  her.  I 
was  showed  last  week  a  picture  in  a  lady's 
closet,  for  which  she  had  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent dresses,  that  she  could  clap  on  round 
the  face  on  purpose  to  demonstrate  the 
force  of  habits  in  the  diversity  of  the  same 
countenance.  Motion,  and  cnange  of  pos- 
ture and  aspect,  has  an  effect  no  less  sur- 
prising on  the  person  of  Mariamne  when 
she  dances. 

Chloe  is  extremely  pretty,  and  as  silly  as 
she  is  pretty.  This  idiot  has  a  very  good 
ear,  and  a  most  agreeable  shape;  but  the 
folly  of  the  thing  is  such,  that  it  smiles  so 
impertinently,  and  affects  to  please  so  sillily, 
that  while  she  dances  you  see  the  simpleton 
from  head  to  foot  For  you  must  know  (as 
trivial  as  this  art  is  thought  to  be,)  no  one 
was  ever  a  good  dancer  that  had  not  a  good 
understanding.  If  this  be  a  truth,  I  shall 
leave  the  reader  to  judge,  from  that  maxim, 
what  esteem  thev  ought  to  have  for  such 
impertinents  as  fly,  hop,  caper,  tumble, 
twirl,  turn  round,  and  jump  over  their 
heads;  and,  in  a  word,  play  a  thousand 
pranks  which  many  animals  can  do  better 
than  a  man,  instead  of  performing  to  per- 
fection what  the  human  figure  only  is  capa- 
ble of  performing. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  odd,  that  I,  who 
set  up  for  a  mighty  lover,  at  least  of  virtue, 
should  take  so  much  pains  to  recommend 
what  the  soberer  part  of  mankind  look  upon 
to  be  a  trifle;  but,  under  favour  of  the 
soberer  part  of  mankind,  I  think  they  have 
not  enough  considered  this  matter,  and  for 
that  reason  only  disesteem  it  I  must  also, 
in  my  own  justification,  say,  that  I  attempt 
to  bring  into  the  service  of  honour  and  vir- 
tue every  thing  in  nature  that  can  pretend 


to  give  elegant  delight  It  may  possibly  be 
proved,  that  vice  is  in  itself  destructive  of 
pleasure,  and  virtue  in  itself  conducive  to 
it  If  the  delights  of  a  free  fortune  were 
under  proper  regulations,  this  truth  would 
not  want  much  argument  to  support  it;  but 
it  would  be  obvious  to  every  man,  that  there 
is  a  strict  affinity  between  all  things  that 
are  truly  laudable  and  beautiful,  from  the 
highest  sentiment  of  the  soul  to  the  most 
indifferent  gesture  of  the  body.  T. 
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— Quodcunque  meir  potcrunt  audere  Camcrnr. 
Beu  tibi  par  poterunt;  seu,  quod  spes  abnuit.  ultra* 
Sive  minus;  certeque  canrnt  minus:  omne  rorenoi 
Hoc  tibi :  ne  tanlo  careat  mini  nomine  chart  a 

Ttbull.  ad  Mcssalcrn.  Eleg.  ir.  Lib.  1.  34. 

Whate'er  my  muse  adventurous  dam  indite. 
Whether  the  nicenem  of  thy  piercing  si-ht 
Applaud  my  lays,  or  censure  what  I  write: 
To  thee  I  sing,  and  hope  to  borrow  fame, 
By  adding  to  my  page  Measala's  name. 

The  love  of  praise  is  a  passion  deeply- 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  extraordinary 
person;  and  those  who  are  most  affected 
with  it,  seem  most  to  partake  of  that  par- 
ticle of  the  divinity  which  distinguishes 
mankind  from 'the  inferior  creation.  The 
Supreme  Being  himself  is  most  pleased 
with  praise  and  thanksgiving:  the  other  part 
of  our  duty  is  but  an  acknowledgment  of 
our  faults,  whilst  this  is  the  immediate  ado- 
ration of  his  perfections.  Twas  an  excel- 
lent observation,  that  we  then  only  despise 
commendation  when  we  cease  to  deserve  it; 
and  we  have  still  extant  two  orations  of 
Tully  and  Pliny,  spoken  to  the  greatest  and 
best  princes  of  all  the  Roman  emperors, 
who,  no  doubt,  heard  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  what  even  the  most  disinte- 
rested persons,  and  at  so  large  a  distance 
of  time,  cannot  read  without  admiration. 
Caesar  thought  his  life  consisted  in  the 
breath  of  praise,  when  he  professed  he  had 
lived  long  enough  for  himself,  when  he  had 
for  his  glory.  Others  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  a  name  which  was  not  to  begin 
till  they  were  dead,  giving  away  themselves 
to  purchase  a  sound  which  was  not  to  corn 
mence  till  they  were  out  of  hearing.  But 
by  merit  and  superior  excellencies,  not  only 
to  gain,  but,  whilst  living,  to  enjoy  a  great 
and  universal  reputation,  is  the  last  degree 
of  happiness  which  we  can  hope  for  here 
Bad  characters  are  dispersed  abroad  with 
profusion;  I  hope  for  example's  sake,  and 
(as  punishments  are  designed  by  the  civil 
power)  more  for  the  deterring  the  innocent 
than  the  chastising  the  guilty.  The  good 
are  less  frequent,  whether  it'bc  that  there 
are  indeed  fewer  originals  of  this  kind  to 
copy  after,  or  that  through  the  malignity 
of  our  nature,  we  rather  delight  in  the  ridi- 
cule than  the  virtues  we  find  in  others. 
However,  it  is  but  just,  as  well  as  pleasing, 
even  for  variety,  sometimes  to  give  the 
world  a  representation  of  the  bright  side  of 
human  nature,  as  well  as  the  dark  and 
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'  gloomy.  The  desire  of  imitation  may,  per- 

haps, *  be  a  greater  incentive  to  the  prac- 
tice of  what  is  good,  than  the  aversion  we 
may  conceive  at  what  is  blameable:  the  one 
immediately  directs  you  what  you  should 
do,  whilst  the  other  only  shows  what  you 
should  avoid;  and  I  cannot  at  present  do 
this  with  more  satisfaction  than  by  endea- 
vouring to  do  some  justice  to  the  character 
of  Manilius. 

It  would  far  exceed  my  present  design, 
to  give  a  particular  description  of  Manilius 
through  all  the  parts  of  his  excellent  life. 
I  shall  now  only  draw  him  in  his  retire- 
ment, and  pass  over  in  silence  the  various 
arts,  the  courtly  manners,  and  the  unde- 
signing  honesty  by  which  he  attained  the 
honours  he  has  enjoyed,  and  which  now 
give  a  dignity  and  veneration  to  the  ease  he 
does  enjoy.  Tis  here  that  he  looks  back 
with  pleasure  on  the  waves  and  billows 
through  which  he  has  steered  to  so  fair  a 
haven:  he  is  now  intent  upon  the  practice 
of  every  virtue,  which  a  great  knowledge 
and  use  of  mankind  has  discovered  to  be 
the  most  useful  to  them.  Thus  in  his  pri- 
vate domestic  employments' he  is  no  less 

[  glorious  than  in  his  public ;  for  it  is  in  reality 
a  more  difficult  task  to  be  conspicuous  in  a 
sedentary  inactive  life,  than  in  one  that  is 
spent  in  hurry  and  business:  persons,  en- 
gaged in  the  latter,  like  bodies  violently 
agitated,  from  the  swiftness  of  their  motion, 
have  a  brightness  added  to  them,  which 
often  vanishes  when  they  are  at  rest;  but  if 
it  then  still  remain,  it  must  be  the  seeds  of 
intrinsic  worth  that  thus  shine  out  without 
anv  foreign  aid  or  assistance. 

His  liberality  in  another  might  almost 
bear  the  name  of  profusion:  he  seems  to 
think  it  laudable  even  in  the  excess,  like 
that  river  which  most  enriches  when  it 
overflows.  But  Manilius  has  too  perfect  a 
taste  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  ever  to 
let  it  be  out  of  his  power;  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  will  have  a  just  economy  and  a 
splendid  frugality  at  home,  the  fountain 
from  whence  those  streams  should  flow 
which  he  disperses  abroad.  He  looks  with 
disdain  on  those  who  propose  their  death 
as  the  time  when  they  are  to  begin  their 
munificence:  he  will  ooth  sec  and  enjoy 
(  which  he  then  does  in  the  highest  degree,) 
what  he  bestows  himself;  he  will  be  the 
living  executor  of  his  own  bounty,  wliilst 
they  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  within 
his  care  and  patronage,  at  once  pray  for 
the  continuation  of  his  life  and  their  own 
good  fortune.  No  one  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  obligations;  he  knows  how,  by  proper 
and  becoming  methods,  to  raise  himself  to 
a  level  with  those  of  the  highest  rank;  and 
his  good-nature  is  a  sufficient  warrant 
against  the  want  of  those  who  are  so  un- 
happy as  to  be  in  the  very  lowest.  One 
may  say  of  him,  as  Pindar  bids  his  muse 
say  of  Theron, 

'  Swear,  that  Tberou  mire  hu  sworn, 
lk>  om  near  him  thoutd  be  poor. 


Hwear,  lhat  none  e'er  had  mteh  n  crneeful  an. 

Fortune*  free  jjifts  as  freely  to  impart, 

WiUi  an  unenvioua  band,  and  an  unbounded  heart.' 

Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  in  gain- 
ing the  universal  love  and  esteem  of  all  men ; 
nor  steer  with  more  success  between  the 
extremes  of  two  contending  parties.  Tis 
his  peculiar  happiness  that,  while  he  es- 
pouses neither  with  an  intemperate  zeal, 
he  is  not  only  admired,  but,  what  is  a  more 
rare  and  unusual  felicity,  he  is  beloved  and 
caressed  by  both;  and  I  never  yet  saw  any 
person,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  but  was 
immediately  struck  with  the  merit  of  Ma- 
nilius. There  are  many  who  are  accepta- 
ble to  some  particular  persons,  whilst  the 
rest  of  mankind  look  upon  them  with  cold- 
ness and  indifference;  but  he  is  the  first 
whose  entire  good  fortune  it  is  ever  to  please 
and  to  be  pleased,  wherever  he  comes  to 
be  admired,  and  wherever  he  is  absent  to 
be  lamented.  His  merit  fares  like  the  pic- 
tures of  Raphael,  which  are  either  seen 
with  admiration  by  all,  or  at  least  no  one 
dare  own  he  has  no  taste  for  a  composition 
which  has  received  so  universal  an  ap- 
plause. Envy  and  malice  find  it  against 
their  interest  to  indulge  slander  and  oblo- 

?[uy.  'Tis  as  hard  for  an  enemy  to  detract 
rom,  as  for  a  friend  to  add  to,  his  praise. 
An  attempt  upon  his  reputation  is  a  sure 
lessening  of  one's  own;  and  there  is  but  one 
way  to  injure  him,  which  is  to  refuse  him 
his  just  commendations,  and  be  obstinately 
silent. 

It  is  below  him  to  catch  the  sight  with 
any  care  of  dress;  his  outward  garb  is  but 
the  emblem  of  his  mind.  It  is  genteel, 
plain  and  unaffected;  he  knows  that  gold 
and  embroidery  can  add  nothing  to  the 
opinion  which  all  have  of  his  merit,  and 
that  he  gives  a  lustre  to  the  plainest  dress, 
whilst  'tis  impossible  the  richest  should 
communicate  any  to  him.  He  is  still  the 
principal  figure  in  the  room.  He  first  en- 
gages your  eye,  as  if  there  were  some  point 
of  light  which  shone  stronger  upon  him 
than  on  any  other  person. 

He  puts  mc  in  mind  of  a  story  of  the  fa- 
mous Bussy  d'Amboisc,  who,  at  an  assembly 
at  court,  where  every  one  appeared  with 
the  utmost  magnificence,  relying  upon  his 
own  superior  behaviour,  instead  of  adorn- 
ing himself  like  the  rest,  put  on  that  day  a 
plain  suit  of  clothes,  and  dressed  all  his 
servants  in  the  most  costly  gay  habits  he 
could  procure.  The  event  was,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  court  were  fixed  upon 
him;  all  the  rest  looked  like  his  attendants, 
while  he  alone  had  the  air  of  a  person  of 
quality  and  distinction. 

Like  Aristippus,  whatever  shape  or  con- 
dition he  appears  in,  it  still  sits  free  and 
easy  upon  him;  but  in  some  part  of  his 
character,  'tis  true,  he  differs  from  him; 
for  as  he  is  altogether  equal  to  the  large- 
ness of  his  present  circumstances,  the  rec- 
titude of  his  judgment  has  so  far  corrected 
the  inclinations  of  his  ambition,  that  he  will 
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though  all  I  can  give  him,  to  pass  a  moment 

or  two  in  sadness  for  the  loss  of  so , 

Poor  Eastcourt!  the  last  time  I 


■  man. 


not  trouble  himselY  with  cither  the  desires 
or  pursuits  of  any  thing  beyond  his  present 
enjoyments. 

A  thousand  obliging  things  flow  from  him  J  him,  we  were  plotting  to  show  the  town  his 
upon  every  occasion;  and  they  are  always  great  capacity  for  acting  in  its  full  light, 
so  just  and  natural,  that  it  is  impossible  by  introducing  him  as  dictating  to  a  set 
to  think,  he  was  at  the  least  pains  to  look  of  young  players,  in  what  manner  to  speak 
for  them.  One  would  think  it  was  the  this  sentence  and  utter  t'other  passion.  He 
daemon  of  good  thoughts  that  discovered  to  had  so  exquisite  a  discerning  of  what 
him  those  treasures,  which  he  must  have  defective  in  any  object  before  him,  that  in 
blinded  others  from  seeing,  they  lay  so  di-  I  an  instant  he  could  show  you  the  ridiculous 
recti y  in  their  way.  Nothing  can  equal  side  of  what  would  pass  for  beautiful  and 
the  pleasure  that  is  taken  in  hearing  him  just,  even  to  men  of  no  ill  judgment,  before 
speak,  but  the  satisfaction  one  receives  in  he  had  pointed  at  the  failure.  He  was  no 
the  civilitv  and  attention  he  pays  to  the  |  less  skilful  in  the  knowledge  of  beauty; 


discourse  of  others.  His  looks  are  a  silent 
commendation  of  what  is  good  and  praise- 
worthy, and  a  secret  reproof  of  what  is 
licentious  and  extravagant.  He  knows  how 


and  I  dare  say,  there  is  no  one  who  knew 
him  well,  but  can  repeat  more  well-turned 
compliments,  as  well  as  smart  repartees  of 
Mr.  Eastcourt's,  than  of  any  other  man  in 


to  appear  free  and  open  without  danger  of  England.   This  was  easily  to  be  observed 

intrusion,  and  to  be  cautious  without  seem-  in  his  inimitable  faculty  of  telling  a  story, 

ing  reserved  The  gravity  of  his  conver-  in  which  he  would  throw  in  natural  and 

sation  is  always  enlivened  with  his  wit  and  unexpected  incidents  to  make  his  court  to 

humour,  and  the  gayety  of  it  is  tempered  one  part,  and  rally  the  other  part  of  the 
with  something  that  is  instructive,  as  well  I  company.  Then  he  would  vary  the 

as  barely  agreeable.   Thus,  with  him  you  he  gave  them,  according  as  he  saw 

are  sure  not  to  be  merry  at  the  expense  of  bear  kind  or  sharp  language.    He  had  the 

your  reason,  nor  serious  with  the  loss  of  knack  to  raise  up  a  pensive  temper,  and 

your  good-humour;  but  by  a  happy  mixture  mortify  an  impertinently  gay  one,  with  die 

of  his  temper,  they  either  go  together,  or  most  agreeable  skill  imaginable.  There 

}>crpetuallv  succeed  each  other.    In  fine,  arc  a  thousand  things  which  crowd  w$a 


his  whole  behaviour  is  equally  distant  from 
constraint  and  negligence,  and  he  commands 
your  respect  while  he  gains  your  heart 
There  is  in  his  whole  carriage  such  an 


my  memory,  which  make  me  too  much 
concerned  to  tell  on  about  him.  Hamlet, 
holding  up  the  skull  which  the  grave-dig- 
ger threw  at  him,  with  an  account  that  it 


engaging  softness,  that  one  cannot  persuade  was  the  head  of  the  king's  jester,  falls  into 


very  pleasing  reflection,  and  cries  out  to  his 
companion, 

'  Alas,  poor  Yorick!  I  knew  him,  Hora- 
tio: a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excel- 
lent fancy;  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back 
a  thousand  times:  and  now  how  abhorred 
in  mv  imagination  it  is!  my  gorge  rises  at 
it.  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have 
I  know  not  how  oft.    where  be  vour 


one's  self  he  is  ever  actuated  by  those 
rougher  passions,  which,  wherever  they 
find  place,  seldom  fail  of  showing  them- 
selves in  the  outward  demeanour  of  the 
persons  they  belong  to;  but  his  constitution 
is  a  just  temperature  between  indolence  on 
one  hand,  and  violence  on  the  other.  He 
is  mild  and  gentle,  wherever  his  affairs  will 
give  him  leave  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tions; but  yet  never  failing  to  exert  himself  now,  your  gambols,  your  songs,  your 
with  vigour  and  resolution  in  the  service  of  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the 
his  prince,  his  country,  or  his  friend.         |  table  on  a  roar?  Not  one  now  to  mock  your 

own  grinning?  quite  chap-fallen?  Now  cet 
you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let 
her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she 
must  come.    Make  her  laugh  at  that' 

It  is  an  insolence  natural  to  the  wealthy, 
to  affix,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  to  his  circumstinccs.  Thi 
it  is  ordinary  with  them  to  praise  family 
the  good  qualities  of  those  below  them, 
and  say  it  is  very  extraordinary  in  such  a 
man  as  he  is,  or  the  like,  when  thev  are 
My  paper  is,  in  a  kind,  a  letter  of  news,  J  forced  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  hint 


No.  468.]    Wednesday,  Jugust  27,  1712. 

Erat  homo  ingenious,  acutun.  awr.  el  qui  pltirimum 
ct  satis,  haberct  ct  fellia,  nee  candons  minus. 

PA*.  Epist. 

lit-  wan  an  ingenious,  pleasant  fellow,  and  one  who 
had  a  treat  deal  of  wit  and  satire,  with  an  equal  share 

of  good-humour. 


but  it  regards  rather  what  passes  in  the 
world  of  conversation  than  that  of  business. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  at  present  a 
circumstance  before  me,  which  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  all  who  have  a  relish 
for  guycty,  wit,  mirth,  or  humour;  1  mean 
the  death  of  pivot-  Dick  Eastcourt  I  have 
been  obliged  to  hint  for  so  many  hours  of 
jollity,  that  it  is  but  a  small  recom pence, 


whose  lowncss  upbraids  their  exaltation. 
It  is  to  this  humour  only,  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed,  that  a  quick  wit  in  conversation, 
a  nice  judgment  upon  any  emergency  that 
could  arise,  and  a  most  blameless  inoffen- 
sive behaviour,  could  not  raise  this  man 
above  being  received  only  upon  the  foot  of 
contributing  to  mirth  and  diversion.  But 
he  was  as  easy  under  that  condition,  as  a 
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man  of  so  excellent  talents  was  capable; 
and  since  they  would  have  it,  that  to  divert 
was  his  business,  he  did  it  with  all  the 
seeming  alacrity  imaginable,  though  it 
stung  him  to  the  heart  that  it  was  his  busi- 
ness. Men  of  sense,  who  could  taste  his 
excellencies,  were  well  satisfied  to  let  him 
lead  the  way  in  conversation,  and  play 
after  his  own  manner;  but  fools,  who  pro- 
voked him  to  mimickry,  found  he  had  the 
indignation  to  let  it  be  at  their  expense  who 
called  for  it,  and  he  would  show  the  form 
of  conceited  heavy  fellows  as  jests  to  the 
company  at  their  own  request,  in  revenge 
for  interrupting  him  from  being  a  compa- 
nion to  put  on  the  character  of  a  jester. 

What  was  peculiarly  excellent  in  this 
memorable  companion,  was,  that  in  the 
accounts  he  gave  of  persons  and  sentiments, 
he  did  not  only  hit  the  figure  of  their  faces, 
and  manner  of  their  gestures,  but  he  would 
in  his  narration  fall  into  their  very  way 
of  thinking,  and  this,  when  he  recounted 
passages  wherein  men  of  the  best  wits 
were  concerned,  as  well  as  such  wherein 
•were  represented  men  of  the  lowest  rank 
of  understanding.  It  is  certainly  as  great 
an  instance  of  self-love  to  a  weakness,  to 
be  impatient  of  being  mimicked,  as  any 
can  be  imagined.  There  were  none  but  the 
vain,  the  formal,  the  proud,  or  those  who 
"were  incapable  of  amending  their  faults, 
that  dreaded  him;  to  others  he  was  in  the 
highest  degree  pleasing:  and  I  do  not  know 
.•any  satisfaction  of  any  indifferent  kind  I 
tasted  so  much,  as  having  got  over  an 
impatience  of  my  seeing  myself  in  the  air 
he  could  put  me  in  when  I  have  displeased 
him.  It  is  indeed  to  his  exquisite  talent 
this  way,  more  than  any  philosophy  I  could 
read  on  the  subject,  that  my  person  is  very 
little  of  mv  care,* and  it  is  indifferent  to  me 
•what  is  said  of  my  shape,  my  air,  mv  man- 
ner, my  speech,  or  my  adarcss.  ft  is  to 
poor  Eastcourt  I  chiefly  owe  that  I  am  ar- 
rived at  the  happiness  of  thinking  nothing 
a  diminution  to  nic,  but  what  argues  a  de- 
pravity of  my  will. 

It  has  as  much  surprised  me  as  any  thing 
in  nature,  to  have  it  frequently  said,  that 
he  was  not  a  good  player:  but  that  must  l>e 
owing  to  a  partiality  for  former  actors  in 
the  parts  in  which  he  succeeded  them,  and 
judging  by  comparison  of  what  was  liked 
before,  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  When  a  man  of  his  wit  and  smart- 
ness could  put  on  an  utter  absence  of  com- 
mon sense  in  his  face,  as  he  did  in  the 
character  of  Bullfinch,  in  the  Northern 
.Lass,  and  an  air  of  insipid  cunning  and  vi- 
vacity in  the  character  of  Pounce  in  The 
Tender  Husband,  it  is  folly  to  dispute  his 
capacity  and  success,  as  he  was  an  actor. 

Poor  Eastcourt!  let  the  vain  and  proud 
oe  at  rest,  thou  wilt  no  more  disturb  their 
admiration  of  their  dear  selves;  and  thou 
art  no  longer  to  drudge  in  raising  the  mirth 
of  stupids,  who  know  nothing  of  thy  merit, 
for  thy  maintenance. 

Vol.  II.  *9 


It  is  natural  for  the  generality  of  man 
kind  to  run  into  reflections  upon  our  mor- 
tality, when  disturbers  of  the  world  are 
laid  at  rest,  but  to  take  no  notice  when 
they  who  can  please  and  divert  are  pulled 
from  us.  But  for  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
think  the  loss  of  such  talents  as  the  man  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  was  master  of,  a 
more  melancholv  instance  of  mortality  than 
the  dissolution  of  persons  of  never  so  high 
characters  in  the  world,  whose  pretensions 
were  that  they  were  noisy  and  mischievous. 

But  I  must  grow  more  succinct,  and  as  a 
Spectator,  give  an  account  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  who,  in  his  way,  never  had 
an  equal  in  any  age  before  him,  or  in  that 
wherein  he  lived.  I  speak  of  him  as  a 
companion,  and  a  man  qualified  for  con- 
versation. His  fortune  exposed  him  to  an 
obsequiousness  towards  the  worst  sort  of 
company,  but  his  excellent  qualities  ren- 
dered him  capable  of  making  the  best 
figure  in  the  most  refined.  I  have  been 
present  with  him  among  men  of  the  most 
delicate  taste  a  whole  night,  and  have 
known  him  (for  he  saw  it  was  desired) 
keep  the  discourse  to  himself  the  most 
part  of  it,  and  maintain  his  good-humour 
with  a  countenance,  in  a  language  so  de- 
lightful, without  offence  to  any  person  or 
thing  upon  earth,  still  preserving  the  dis- 
tance his  circumstances  obliged  him  to;  I 
say,  I  have  seen  him  do  all  this  in  such  a 
charming  manner,  that  I  am  sure  none  of 
those  I  hint  at  will  read  this  without  giving 
him  some  sorrow  for  their  abundant  mirth, 
and  one  gush  of  tears  for  so  many  bursts  of 
laughter.  I  wish  it  were  any  honour  to  the 
pleasant  creature's  memory,  that  my  eyes 
are  too  much  suffused  to  let  me  go  on — T. 

*»•  The  following  ser*re  pn**nge  in  this  number  of 

UV  Spectator  in  foho.  nppnn-ntly  levelhT  at  Dr.  RaU- 
cliffe,  ku  *uppres*ej  in  all  the  mil  rrquel"  editions: 

•  ft  i»  a  frhrin  hi*  friends  ina\  n<jnii»  in.  that  lie 
had  his  senses,  and  u«ed  thorn  nshc  ought  to  do.  in  hia 
last  momenta.  It  is  remarkable  thm  his  judgment  w  as 
hi  ita  calm  perfection  to  tin*  utmost  article  ;  for  when 
hit  wife  out  of  her  fondness,  desired  she  might  aend  for 
•  certain  illiterate  humourist  (whom  he  had  accompa- 
nied in  a  thousand  mirthful  moments,  an-1  whose  inso- 
lence makes  fools  think  uu  imuiihi  ft' m  conscious 
merit.)  he  answered.  "Do  what  you  please,  but  he 
won  t  come  near  me."  Let  poor  F.astcnurt'a  negligence 
about  this  message  convince  the  unwary  of  a  triumph 
ant  empiric's  ignorance  and  inhumanity.' 


No. 469.]    Thursday,  August  -8,  1712. 

Detrahere  aliquid  alteri,  et  hominem  homini*  incom- 
modo  suum  augere  commodum.  magis  e»t  contra  natu- 
ram,  quam  mors,  quam  paupertas,  quam  dolor,  quani 
cetera  que  possum  aut  corpori  accidere,  aut  rebus  ex- 
tern!*. TuiL 

To  detract  any  thing  from  another,  and  for  one  man 
to  multiply  his  own  eonveniencies  by  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  another,  is  more  against  nature  than  death, 
than  poverty,  than  pain,  ana  the  other  things  which 
can  befall  the  body  or  external  circumstances*. 

I  am  persuaded  there  arc  few  men,  of 
generous  principles,  who  would  seek  after 
great  places  were  it  not  rather  to  have  an 
opportunity  in  their  hands  of  obliging  their 
1> u  ticular  friends,  or  those  whom  they 
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look  upon  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  procure 
wealth  and  honour  for  themselves.  To  an 
honest  mind,  the  best  pcTTjmVites  of  a  place 
are  the  advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing 
good. 

Those  who  are  under  the  great  officers 
of  state,  ami  are  the  instruments  by  which 
they  act,  have  more  frequent  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  compassion  and  benevo- 
lence, than  their  superiors  themselves, 
men  know  even*  little  case  that  is  to 
before  the  great  man.  and,  if  they  are 
possessed  with  honest  minds  will  consider 
poverty  as  a  recommendation  in  the  person 
who  applies  himself  to  them,  and  make  the 
justice  of  his  cause  the  most  powerful  soli- 
citor in  his  behalf.  A  man  of  this  temper, 
when  he  is  in  a  post  of  business,  becomes  a 
blessing  to  the  public.  He  patronises  the 
orphan  and  the  widow,  assists  the  friend- 
less, and  guides  the  ignorant.  He  does  not 
reject  the  person's  pretensions,  who  does 
not  know  how  to  explain  them,  or  refuse 
doing;  a  good  office  for  a  man  because  he 
cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it.  In  short,  though 
he  regulates  himself  in  all  his  proceedings 
by  justice  and  equity,  he  finds  a  thousand 
occasions  for  all  the  good-natured  offices  of 
generosity  and  compassion. 

A  man  is  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust, 
who  is  of  a  sour  untractable  nature,  or  has 
any  other  passion  that  makes  him  uneasy 
to  those  who  approach  him.  Roughness 
of  temper  is  apt  to  discountenance  the 
timorous  or  modest.  The  proud  man  dis- 
courages those  from  approaching  him,  who 
are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  most 
want  his  assistance.  The  impatient  man 
will  not  give  himself  time  to  be  informed 
of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him.  An  of- 
ficer, with  one  or  more  of  these  unbecom- 
ing qualities,  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as 
a  proper  person  to  keep  off  impertinence 
and  solicitation  from  his  superior;  but  this 
is  a  kind  of  merit  that  can  never  atone  for 
the  injustice  which  may  very  often  arise 
from  it. 

There  are  two  other  vicious  qualities, 
which  render  a  man  very  unfit  for  such  a 
place  of  trust.  The  first' of  these  is  a  dila- 
tory temper,  which  commits  innumerable 
cruelties  without  design.  The  maxim  which 

a  man's  conduct 


in  ordinary  life,  should  be  inviolable  with 
a  man  in  office,  never  to  think  of  doing  that 
to-morrow  which  may  be  done  to-day. 
A  man  who  defers  doing  what  ought  to  be 
done,  is  guilty  of  injustice  so  long  as  he  de- 
.fers  it.  The  despatch  of  a  good  office  is 
I  very  often  as  beneficial  to  the  solicitor  as 
the  good  office  itself.  In  short,  if  a  man 
compared  the  inconveniencies  which  an- 
other suffers  bv  his  delays,  with  the  trifiine 
motives  and  advantages  which  he  himself 
may  reap  by  them,  he  would  never  be 
guilty  of  a  fault  which  very  often  does  an 
irreparable  prejudice  to  the  person  who 
depends  upon  him,  and  which  might  be 
"  with  little  tr ouble  to  himself. 


But  in  the  last  place,  there  is  no  mas  so 
improper  to  be  employed  in  business*  as  he 
who  is  in  anv  degree  capable  of  corruption, 
and  such  a  one  is  the  man  who,  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  receives  more  than 
what  is  the  stated  and  unquestioned  fee  of 
n:s  i  mce.  vrrauncauons,  tonens  ot  uiarii- 
fulness,  despatch  money,  and  the  tike  spe- 
cious terms,  are  the  pretences  under  which 
corruption  very  frequently  shelters  itsdi 
An  honest  man  will  however  look,  on  all 
these  methods  as  unjustifiable,  and  will  en- 
joy himself  better  in  a  moderate  f:rtnne, 
that  is  gained  with  honour  and  reputation, 
than  in  an  overgrown  estate  that  is  canker- 
ed with  the  acquisitions  of  rapine  and  exac- 
tion. Were  all  our  offices  discharged  wiri 
such  an  inflexible  integrity,  we  should  at 
see  men  in  all  ages,  who  grow  up  to 
bitant  wealth,  with  the  abilities  which 
to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  mechanic.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  such  a  corrupts*; 
proceeds  chiefly  from  men's  employing  the 
first  that  offer  themselves  or  those  whs 
have  the  character  of  stm  ~d  worldly  toes, 
instead  of  searching  out  such  as  have  had  a 
liberal  education,  an  !  have  been  trained 
in  the  studies  of  knowledge  and  virtne. 

It  has  been  observ  ed,  that  men  of  lean- 
ing who  take  to  business  discharge  it  geae- 
rallv  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  tbc 
world.  The  chief  reason  for  it  I  take  to  be 
as  follows.  A  man  that  has  spent  his  recta 
in  reading,  has  been  used  to  find  virtne  ex- 
tolled, and  vice  stigmatized.  A  man  that 
has  passed  his  time  in  the  world,  has  often 
seen  vice  triumphant,  and  virtne  disc^r:- 
tcnanced.  Extortion,  rapine,  and  injustice, 
which  arc  branded  with  infamy  in  bocks 
often  give  a  man  a  figure  in  the  worii: 
while  several  qualities  which  are  cele- 
brated in  authors  as  generosity, 
and  good-nature,  impoverish  and 
This  cannot  but  have  a 
effect  on  men  whose  tempers 
are  equally  good  and  vicious. 

There  would  be  at  least  this  advantage 
in  employing  men  of  learning  and  parts  m 
business;"  that  their  prosperity  would  sit 


more  gracefully 
should  not  see  many  worthless  persons  shot 
up  into  the  greatest  figures  of  life.  O. 


lugtut  29, 1H2. 


Torn* 

I  have  been  very  often  di sappoufced «f 
late  years  when,  upon  examining  tie  ae* 

edition  of  a  classic  author,  I  have  fruad 

above  half  the  volume  taken  up  with  vari- 
ous readings.  When  I  have  expected  B 
meet  with  a  learned  note  upon  a  doubtful 
passage  in  a  Latin  poet,  I  have  only  beet 
informed,  th  it  such  or  such  ancient  "raarw- 
script*  or  -ji  rf  write  an  ar,  or  of 
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other  notable  discovery  of  the  like  im- 
portance. Indeed,  when  a  different  reading 
gives  us  a  different  sense  or  a  new  elegance 
in  an  author,  the  editor  docs  very  well  in 
taking  notice  of  it;  but  when  he  only  enter- 
tains us  with  the  several  ways  of  spelling 
the  same  word,  and  gathers  together  the 
various  blunders  and  mistakes  of  twenty  or 
thirty  different  transcribers,  they  only  take 
up  the  time  of  the  learned  readers,  and 
puzzle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant.  I  have 
often  fancied  with  myself  how  enraged  an 
old  Latin  author  would  be,  should  he  see 
the  several  absurdities,  in  sense  and  gram- 
mar, which  are  imputed  to  him  bv  some  or 
other  of  these  various  readings.  In  one  he 
speaks  nonsense;  in  another  makes  use  of  a 
word  that  was  never  heard  of;  and  indeed 
there  is  scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which 
the  best  author  is  not  guilty  of,  if  we  may 
be  at  liberty  to  read  him  in  the  words  of 
some  manuscript  which  the  laborious  editor 
has  thought  fit  to  examine  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  work. 

I  question  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty 
fellows  will  be  very  curious  to  understand 
what  it  is  that  I  have  been  hitherto  talking 
of.  I  shall  therefore  give  them  a  notion  of 
this  practice,  by  endeavouring  to  write 
after  the  manner  of  several  persons  who 
make  an  eminent  figure  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  To  this  end  we  will  suppose  that 
the  following  song  is  an  old  ode,  which  I 
present  to  the  public  in  a  new  edition,  with 
the  several  various  readings  which  I  find 
of  it  in  former  editions  and  in  ancient 
manuscripts.  Those  who  cannot  relish  the 
various  readings,  will  perhaps  find  their 
account  in  the  song,  which  never  before 
appeared  in  print. 

'  My  love  was  fickle  one*  and  chancing, 
Wore'er  would  wttle  in  my  heart; 

From  beauty  still  to  beauty  ranging, 
In  every  face  I  found  a  dart. 

* Twaa  first  a  charming  ahape  enslav'd  me; 

An  eye  then  Rave  the  fatal  stroke: 
Till  by  her  wit  Corinna  snv'd  me. 

And  all  my  former  fettera  broke. 

*  But  now  a  long  and  lasting  anguish 
'        For  Belvidera  I  nnduro ; 

Hourly  I  sigh,  and  hourly  languish. 
Nor  hope  to  nod  the  wonted  cure. 

*  For  hrr»  the/alse  unconstant  lover. 

After  a  thousand  beauties  ahown, 
Don*  new  surprising  charms  discover, 
And  finds  variety  in  one.' 

Various  Readings. 

Stanza  the  first,  verse  the  first.  And 
changing.']  The  and  in  some  manuscripts 
is  written  thus,  &;  but  that  in  the  Cotton 
library  writes  it  in  three  distinct  letters. 

Verse  the  second.  Nor  e*er  would.] 
Aldus  reads  it  ever  would;  but  as  this  would 
hurt  the  metre,  we  have  restored  it  to  the 
genuine  reading,  by  observing  that  synxre- 
«as  which  had  been  neglected  by  ignorant 
transcribers. 

Ibid.  In  my  heart.]  Scaliger  and  ethers, 
4m  my  heart. 

Verse  the  fourth.  I  found  a  dart.]  The 


Vatican  manuscript  for  I  read*  it;  but  this 
must  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the 
transcriber,  who  probably  mistook  the  dash 
of  the  /for  a  T. 

Stanza  the  second,  verse  the  second.  The 
fatal  stroke.]  Scioppius,  Salmnsius,  and 
many  others,  for  the  read  a;  but  I  have 
stuck  to  the  usual  reading. 

Verse  the  third.  Till  by  her  wit.]  Some 
manuscripts  have  it  hi*  wit,  others  your, 
others  their  wit.  But  as  I  find  Corinna  to 
be  the  name  of  a  woman  in  other  authors,  I 
cannot  doubt  but  it  should  be  her. 

Stanza  the  third,  verse  the  first.  A  long 
and  lotting  anguish.]  The  German  manu- 
script reads  a  lasting  passion,  but  the 
rhyme  will  not  admit  it. 

Verse  the  second.  For  Belvidera  I  en- 
dure. ]  Did  not  all  the  manuscripts  reclaim, 
I  should  change  Belvidera  into  Pelvidera; 
Pelvis  being  used  bv  several  of  the  ancient 
comic  writers  for  a  looking-glass,  by  which 
means  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  veiy 
visible,  and  Pelvidera  will  signify  a  lady 
who  often  looks  in  her  glass;  as  indeed  she 
had  very  good  reason,  if  she  had  all  those 
beauties*  which  our  poet  here  ascribes  to  her. 

Verse  the  third.  Hourly  1  sigh  and 
hourly  languish.]  Some  tor  the  word 
hourly  read  daily,  and  others  nightly;  the 
last  has  great  authorities  of  its  side. 

Verse  the  fourth.  The  wonted  cure.] 
The  elder  Stevens  reads  wanted  cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  verse  the  second. 
After  a  thousand  beauties.]  In  several 
copies  we  meet  with  a  hundred  beauties, 
by  the  usual  error  of  the  transcribers,  who 
probably  omitted  a  cypher,  and  had  not 
taste  enough  to  know  tnat  the  word  thou  - 
sand was  ten  times  a  greater  compliment 
to  the  poet's  mistress  than  a  hundred. 

Verse  the  fourth.  And  finds  variety  in 
one.  ]  Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  have 
it  in  two.  Indeed  so  many  of  them  concur 
in  this  last  reading,  that  I  am  very  much 
in  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  take  place. 
There  arc  but  two  reasons  which  incline 
me  to  the  reading  as  I  have  published  it: 
first,  because  the  rhyme;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  sense  is  preserved  by  it.  it 
might  likewise  proceed  from  the  oscitancy 
of  transcribers,  who,  to  despatch  their 
work  the  sooner,  used  to  write  all  numbers 
in  cypher,  and  seeing  the  figure  1  followed 
by  a  little  dash  of  the  pen,  as  is  customary 
in  old  manuscripts,  they  perhaps  mistook 
the  dash  for  a  second  figure,  and,  by  casting 
up  both  together,  composed  out  of  them 
the  figure  2.  But  this  I  shall  leave  to  the 
learned,  without  determining  any  thing  in 
a  matter  of  so  great  uncertainty.  C. 

================ 
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The  wise  with  hope  support  the  pains  of  life.  « 

The  time  present  seldom  affords  suf- 
ficient employment  in  the  mind  of  man. 
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Objects  of  pain  or  pleasure,  love  or  admi- 
ration, do  not  lie  thick  enough  together  in 
life  to  keep  the  soul  in  constant  action,  and 
supply  an  immediate  exercise  to  its  facul- 
ties. In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this 
defect,  that  the  mind  may  not  want  busi- 
ness, but  alwavs  have  materials  for  think- 
ing, she  is  endowed  with  certain  powers, 
that  can  recall  what  is  passed,  and  antici- 
pate what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call 
the  memory,  is  perpetually  looking  back, 
when  we  have  nothing  present  to  entertain 
us.  It  is  like  those  repositories  in  several 
animals  that  are  filled  with  stores  of  their 
former  food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate 
when  their  present  pasture  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her 
vacant  moments,  and  prevents  any  chasms 
of  thought  by  ideas  of  what  is  passed,  we 
have  other  faculties  that  agitate  and  em- 
ploy her  for  what  is  to  come.  These  are 
the  passions  of  hope  and  fear. 

By  these  two  passions  we  reach  forward 
into  futurity,  ana  bring  up  to  our  present 
thoughts  objects  that  lie  hid  in  the  remotest 
depths  of  time.  We  suffer  misery  and  en- 
joy happiness,  before  they  are  in  being;  we 
can  set  the  sun  and  stars  forward,  or  lose 
sight  of  them  by  wandering  into  those  re- 
tired parts  of  eternity,  when  the  heavens 
and  earth  shall  be  no  more.  By  the  way, 
who  can  imagine  that  the  existence  of  a 
creature  is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time, 
whose  thoughts  are  not?  But  I  shall,  in 
this  paper,  confine  myself  to  that  particu- 
lar passion  which  gees  by  the  name  of 
hope. 

Our  actual  enjoyments  are  so  few  and 
transient,  that  man  would  be  a  very  miser- 
able being,  were  he  not  endowed  with  this 
passion,  which  gives  him  a  taste  of  those 
good  things  that  may  possibly  come  into  his 
possession.  'We  should  hope  for  every 
thing  that  is  good,'  says  the  old  poet  Linus, 
*  because  there  is  nothing  which  may  not 
be  hoped  for,  and  nothing  but  what  the 
gods  are  able  to  give  us.'  Hope  quickens 
all  the  still  parts  of  life,  and  keeps  the  mind 
awake  in  her  most  remiss  and  indolent 
hours.  It  gives  habitual  serenity  and  good 
humour.  It  is  a  kind  of  vital  heat  in  the 
soul,  that  cheers  and  gladdens  her,  when 
she  does  not  attend  to  it.  It  makes  pain 
eaxv,  and  labour  pleasant. 

Besides  these  several  advantages  which 
rise  from  hope,  there  is  another  which  is  I 
none  of  the  least,  and  that  is,  its  great  | 
efficacy  in  preserving  us  from  setting  too 
high  a' value  on  present  enjoyments.  The 
saying  of  Cxsar  is  very  well  known.  When 
he  had  given  away  all  his  estate  in  gratuities 
among  his  friends,  one  of  them  asked  what 
he  haid  left  for  himself;  to  which  that  great 
man  replied,  'Hope.'  His  natural  mag- 
nanimity hindered  him  from  prizing  what 
he  was  certainly  possessed  of,  and  turned 
all  his  thoughts  upon  something  more  valu- 
able that  he  had  in  view.    I  question  not 


but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral  from 
this  story,  and  apply  it  to  himself  without 
my  direction. 

The  old  story  of  Pandora's  box  ( which 
many  of  the  learned  believe  was  formed 
among  the  heathens  upon  the  tradition  of 
the  fall  of  man)  shows  us  how  deplorable  a 
state  they  thought  the  present  life,  without 
hope.  To  set  forth  the  utmost  condition  of 
misery,  they  tell  us,  that  our  forefather, 
according  to  the  pagan  theology,  had  a 
great  vessel  presented  him  by  Pandora. 
Upon  his  lifting  up  the  lid  of  it,  says  the 
fable,  there  flew  out  all  the  calamities  and 
distempers  incident  to  men,  from  which, 
till  that  time,  they  had  been  altogether 
exempt  Hope,  who  had  been  enclosed  in 
the  cup  with  so  much  bad  company,  in- 
stead of  flying  off  with  the  rest,  stuck  so 
close  to  the  lid  of  it,  that  it  was  shut  down 
upon  her. 

I  shall  make  but  two  reflections  upon 
what  I  have  hitherto  said.  First,  that  no 
kind  of  life  is  so  happy  as  that  which  is  fall 
of  hope,  especially  when  the  hope  is  well 
grounded,  and  when  the  object  of  it  is  of  an 
exalted  kind,  and  in  its  nature  proper  to 
make  the  person  happy  who  enjoys  it  This 
proposition  must  be  very  evident  to  those 
who  consider  how  few  are  the  present  en- 
joyments of  the  most  happy  man,  and  ho 
insufficient  to  give  him  an  entire  satisfar* 
and  acquiescence  in  them. 

My  next  observation  is  this,  that  a 
gious  life  is  that  which  most  abounds  in  a 
well-grounded  hope,  and  such  a  one  as  is 
fixed  on  objects  that  are  capable  of  making 
us  entirely  happy.  This  hoj>e  in  a  religious 
man  is  much  more  sure  and  certain  than 
the  hope  of  any  temporal  blessing,  as  it  is 
strengthened  not  only  by  reason,  but  by 
faith.  It  has  at  the  same  time  its  eye  per- 
petually fixed  on  that  state,  which  implies 
in  the  very  notion  of  it  the  most  full  and 
complete  happiness. 

I  nave  before  shown  how  the  influence  ot 
hope  in  general  sweetens  life,  and  makes 
our  present  condition  supportable,  if  not 
pleasing;  but  a  religious  hope  has  still 
greater  advantages,  it  docs  not  only  bear 
up  the  mind  under  her  sufferings,  but  makes 
her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may  be  the  in- 
struments of  procuring  her  the  great  and 
ultimate  end  <-f  all  her  hope. 

Religious  hope  has  likewise  this  advan- 
tage above  any  other  kind  of  hope,  that  it 
js  able  to  revive  the  dying  man,  and  to  fill 
his  mind  not  only  with  secret  comfort  and 
refreshment,  but  sometimes  with  raptnre 
and  transport  He  triu  m  phs  in  hi  s  ag<  «nie% 
whilst  the  soul  springs  forward  with  delight 
to  the  great  object  which  she  has  always 
had  in  view,  and  leaves  the  body  with  an 
expectation  of  being  reunited  to*  her  in  a 
glorious  and  joyful  resurrection. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  those 
emphatical  expressions  of  a  livelv  hope, 
which  the  psalmist  made  use  of  in  the  midst 
of  those  dangers  and  adversities  which 
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counded  him;  for  the  following  passage  had 
its  present  and  personal,  as  well  as  its  fu- 
ture and  prophetic  sense.  '  I  have  set  the 
Lord  always  before  me.  Because  he  is  at 
my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved.  There- 
fore my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  re- 
joiceth.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope. 
For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell, 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to 
see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the 
path  of  life.  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of 
,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 
evermore.  *  C. 
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 Voloptas 

Polanwniiue  mnlio   Vtrg.  JEn.  iii.  CflO. 

I  received  some  time  ago  a  proposal, 
which  had  a  preface  to  it,  wherein  the  au- 
thor discoursed  at  large  of  the  innumerable 
objects  of  charity  in  a  nation,  and  admo- 
nished the  rich,  who  were  afflicted  with 
any  distemper  of  body,  particularly  to  re- 
gard the  poor  in  the  same  species  of  afflic- 
tion, and  confine  their  tenderness  to  them, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  assist  all  who  are 
presented  to  them.  The  proposer  had  been 
relieved  from  a  malady  in  his  eyes  by  an 
operation  performed  by  Sir  William  Read, 
and,  being  a  man  of  condition,  had  taken  a 
resolution  to  maintain  three  poor  blind  men 
during  their  lives,  in  gratitude  for  that  great 
blessing.  This  misfortune  is  so  very  great 
and  unrrequent,  that  one  would  think  an 
establishment  for  all  the  poor  under  it, 
might  be  easily  accomplished,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  very  few  others  to  those  wealthy 
who  are  in  the  same  calamity.  However, 
the  thought  of  the  proposer  arose  from  a 
very  good  motive;  ana  the  parcelling  of 
ourselves  out,  as  called  to  particular  acts 
of  beneficence,  would  be  a  pretty  cement 
of  society  and  virtue.  It  is  the  ordinary 
foundation  for  men's  holding  a  commerce 
with  each  other,  and  becoming  familiar, 
that  they  agree  in  the  same  sort  of  plea- 
sure; and  sure  it  may  also  be  some  reason 
for  amity,  that  they  are  under  one  com- 
mon distress.  If  all  the  rich  who  are  lame 
with  the  gout,  from  a  life  of  ease,  pleasure, 
and  luxury,  would  help  those  few  who 
have  it  without  a  previous  life  of  pleasure, 
and  add  a  few  of  such  laborious  men,  who 
are  become  lame  from  unhappy  blows, 
falls,  or  other  accidents  of  age  or  sickness;  I 
say,  would  such  gouty  persons  administer 
to  the  necessities  of  men  disabled  like  them- 
selves, the  consciousness  of  such  a  behaviour 
would  be  the  best  julep,  cordial,  and  ano- 
dyne, in  the  feverish,  faint,  and  tormenting 
vicissitudes  of  that  miserable  distemper. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  other,  both 
bodily  and  intellectual  evils.  These  classes 
of  charity  would  certainly  bringdown  bless- 
ings upon  an  age  and  people;  and  if  men 
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were  not  petrified  with  the  love  of  this 
world,  against  all  sense  of  the  commerce 
which  ought  to  be  among  them,  it  would 
not  be  an  unreasonable  bill  for  a  poor  man 
in  the  agony  of  pain,  aggravated  by  want 
and  poverty,  to  draw  upon  a  sick  alderman 
after  this  form: 

*  Mr.  Basil  Plenty, — Sir,  you  have  the 
gout  and  stone,  with  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling;  I  have  the  gout  and  stone,  not 
worth  one  farthing;  I  shall  pray  for  you, 
and  desire  you  would  pay  the  bearer  twenty 
shillings,  for  value  received  from,  sir,  your 
humble  servant, 

•LAZARUS  HOPEFUL. 

•Cripplegate,  August  29, 1712.' 

The  reader's  own  imagination  will  sug- 
gest to  him  the  reasonableness  of  such  cor- 
respondences, and  diversify  them  into  a 
thousand  forms;  but  I  shall  close  this  as  I 
be^an  upon  the  subject  of  blindness.  The 
following  letter  seems  to  be  written  by  a 
man  of  learning,  who  is  returned  to  his 
study,  after  a  suspense  of  ability  to  do  so. 
The  benefit  he  reports  himself  to  have 
received,  may  well  claim  the  handsomest 
encomium  he  can  give  the  operator. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Ruminating  lately 
on  your  admirable  discourses  on  the  Plea- 
sures of  the  Imagination,  I  began  to  consi- 
der to  which  of  our  senses  we  are  obliged 
for  the  greatest  and  most  important  share 
of  those  pleasures;  and  I  soon  concluded 
that  it  was  to  the  sight.  That  is  the  sove- 
reign of  the  senses,  and  mother  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  that  have  refined  the 
rudeness  of  the  uncultivated  mind  to  a  po- 
liteness that  distinguishes  the  fine  spirits 
from  the  barbarous  gout  of  the  great  vul- 
gar and  the  small.  The  sight  is  tne  oblig- 
ing benefactress  that  bestows  on  us  the 
most  transporting  sensations  that  we  have 
from  the  various  and  wonderful  products 
of  nature.  To  the  sight  we  owe  the  amaz- 
ing discoveries  of  the  height,  magnitude, 
and  motion  of  the  planets,  their  several  re- 
volutions about  their  common  centre  of 
light,  heat  and  motion,  the  sun.  The  sight 
travels  yet  farther  to  the  fixed  stars,  and 
furnishes  the  understanding  with  solid  rea- 
sons to  prove,  that  each  ot  them  is  a  sun, 
moving  on  its  own  axis,  in  the  centre  of  its 
own  vortex,  or  turbillion,  and  performing 
the  same  offices  to  its  dependant  planets 
that  our  glorious  sun  does  to  this.  But  the 
inquiries  of  the  sight  will  not  be  stopped 
here,  but  make  their  progress  through  the 
immense  expanse  to  the  Milky  Way,  and 
there  divide  the  blended  fires  of  the  galaxy 
into  infinite  and  different  worlds,  made  up 
of  distinct  suns,  and  their  peculiar  equipage 
of  planets,  till,  unable  to  pursue  this  track 
any  farther,  it  deputes  the  imagination  to 
go  on  to  new  discoveries,  till  it  fill  the  un- 
boundless  space  with  endless  worlds. 

'The  sight  informs  the  statuary's  chisel 
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with  power  to  giv»  dreath  to  lifeless  brass 
and  marble,  and  the  painter's  pencil  to 
•well  the  flat  canvass  with  moving  figures 
actuated  by  imaginary  souls.  Music  in- 
deed may  plead  another  original,  since  Ju- 
bal,  by  the  different  falls  of  his  hammer  on 
the  anvil,  discovered  by  the  ear  the  first 
rude  music  that  pleased  the  antediluvian 
fathers;  but  then  the  sight  has  not  only  re- 
duced those  wilder  sounds  into  artful  order 
and  harmony,  but  conveys  that  harmony  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  without 
the  help  of  sound.  To  the  sight  we  owe 
not  only  all  the  discoveries  of  philosophy, 
but  all  the  divine  imagery  of  poetry  that 
transports  the  intelligent  reader  of  Homer, 
Milton,  and  VirgiL 

•As  the  sight  has  polished  the  world,  so 
does  it  supply  us  with  the  most  grateful  and 
lasting  pleasure.  Let  love,  let  friendship, 
paternal  affection,  filial  piety,  and  conjugal 
duty,  declare  the  joys  the  sight  bestows  on 
a  meeting  after  absence.  But  it  would  be 
endless  to  enumerate  all  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  sight;  ever)'  one  that  has  it, 
every  hour  he  makes  use  of  it,  finds  them, 
feels  them,  enjoys  them. 

'Thus,  as  our  greatest  pleasures  and 
knowledge  are  derived  from  the  si  rht,  so 
has  Providence  been  more  curious  in  the 
formation  of  its  scat,  the  eye,  than  of  the 
organs  of  the  other  senses.  That  stupen- 
dous machine  is  composed,  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  of  muscles,  membranes,  and  hu- 
mours. Its  motions  are  admirably  directed 
by  the  muscles;  the  perspicuity  of  the  hu- 
mours transmits  the  rays  of  light;  the  rays 
are  regularly  refracted  by  their  figure;  the 
black  lining  of  the  sclerotes  effectually  pre- 
vents their  being  confounded  by  reflection. 
It  is  wonderful  indeed  to  consider  how 
,  many  objects  the  eye  is  fitted  to  take  in  at 
'  once,  and  successively  in  an  instant,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  a  judgment  of  their 
position,  figure,  or  colour.  It  watches  against 
our  dangers,  guides  our  steps,  and  lets  in  all 
the  viable  objects,  whose  beauty  and  variety 
instruct  and  delight 

•  The  pleasures  and  advantages  of  sight 
being  so  great,  the  loss  must  be  very  griev- 
ous; of  which  Milton,  from  experience, 
gives  the  most  sensible  idea,  both  in  the 
third  book  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  and  in  his 
Samson  Agonistes. 

•To  light,  in  the  former: 
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-Thee  I  revisit  safe 


And  feci  thy  aovYeien  vitnl  Ininp;  but  thou 
Kevlsit'st  not  thro  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  And  thy  piercing  ray,  but  find  no  daw  n." 

•And  a  little  after: 

'Reaanna  return,  but  not  to  me  return* 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev  il  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer'*  rose. 
Or  flocks  of  herd*,  or  human  fan?  divine  ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever -during  dark 
Surround  me  :  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off.  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair. 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank 

,  to  me  expung'd  and  rar.'d. 
I  St  one  entrance  quite  ahut  out." 


-Bat  chief  of  ill. 


O  lo#s  of  tight '  of  tbee  I  mast  complain : 
Blind  among  enemies !  O  worse  than  eha inn, 

Dunreon.  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age! 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God.  to  mo'i  extinct. 
And  all  her  various  ok 
Annuit'd  ' 


-Ftill  as  a  fool. 


In  pow"r  of  other?,  never  in  my  own. 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more 
O  dark'  dark!  dark!  amid  the  blaze  of 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
.  all  hopes  of  day  « 


•The  enjoyment  of  sight  then  being  so 
gTtat  a  blessing,  and  the  loss  of  it  so  terri- 
ble an  evil,  how  excellent  and  valuable  is 
the  skill  of  that  artist  which  can  restore 
the  former,  and  redress  the  latter!  Mr 
frequent  perusal  of  the  advertisements  in 
the  public  newspapers  (generally  the  most 
agreeable  entertainment  they  afford,)  has 
presented  me  with  many  and  various  bene- 
fits of  this  kind  done  to  my  countrymen  by 
that  skilful  artist,  Dr.  Grant,  her  majesty's 
oculist  extraordinary,  whose  happv  hand 
has  brought  and  restored  to  sight  "several 
hundreds  in  less  than  four  years.  Many 
have  received  sight  bv  his  means  who  came 
blind  from  their  mother's  womb,  as  in  the 
famous  instance  ot  Jones  of  Newington.  I 
myself  have  been  cured  by  him  of  a  weak- 
ness in  my  eyes  next  to  blindness,  and  am 
ready  to  believe  any  thing  that  is  reported 
of  his  ability  this  way;  and  know  that  manv 
who  could  not  purchase  his  assistance  with 
money,  have  enjoyed  it  from  his  charity. 
But  a  list  of  particulars  would  swell  my 
letter  bevond  its  bounds:  what  I  have  said 
being  sufficient  to  comfort  those  who  are 
in  the  like  distress,  since  they  may  con- 
ceive hopes  of  being  no  longer  miserable  m 
this  kind,  while  there  is  yet  alive  so  able 
an  oculist  as  Dr.  Grant  I  am  the  Spec- 
tator's humble  sen-ant, 

T.  '  PHILANTHROPIES' 
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Quid?  si  quia  vnltu  torvo  f.-nnet  pede  nndo, 
Kxigua-que  toga?  simulet  tettore  Catonam: 
Virtutcmne  r.pnrscntet,  moreeque  Citonia? 

Jhr  Ep  six  Lib.  1. : 

Rupprw  a  man  the  coawest  gown  should ' 
No  shoe*,  his  forehead  rough,  his  look  severe. 
And  ape  great  t'ato  in  his  form  and  dreea; 
Must  he  hia  virtue,  and  hi*  mind  cypres- 7 


«  To  the  Spectator. 

•Sir, — I  am  now  in  the  country, 
employ  most  of  mv  time  in  reading,  or 
thinking  upon  what  I  have  read.  Your  pa- 
llor comes  constantly  down  to  me,  and  it 
affects  me  so  much,  that  I  find  my  thoughts 
run  Into  your  way:  and  I  recommend  to  you 
a  subject  unon  which  you  have  not  yet 
touched,  and  that  is,  the  satisfaction  some 
men  seem  to  take  in  their  imperfections:  I 
think  one  may  call  it  glorying  in  their  in- 
sufficiency.   A  certain  great  author  is  of 
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opinion  it  is  the  contrary  to  enyy,  though 
perhaps  it  may  proceed  from  it  Nothing 
is  so  common  as  to  hear  men  of  this  sort, 
speaking  of  themselves,  add  to  their  own 
merit  (as  they  think,)  by  impairing  it,  in 
praising  themselves  for  their  defects,  freely 
allowing  they  commit  some  few  frivolous 
errors,  in  order  to  be  esteemed  persons  of 
uncommon  talents  and  great  qualifications. 
They  are  generally  protesting  an  injudi- 
cious neglect  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding, 
as  also  an  unjust  contempt  for  tra veiling, 
and  the  modern  languages;  as  for  their  part, 
they  say,  they  never  valued  or  troubled  their 
heads  about  them.  This  panegyrical  satire 
on  themselves  certainly  is  worthy  of  your 
animadversion.  I  have  known  one  of  these 
gentlemen  think  himself  obliged  to  forget* 
the  day  of  an  appointment,  and  sometimes 
even  that  you  spoke  to  him;  and  when  you 
see  'em,  they  hope  you  '11  pardon  'em,  for 
they  have  the  worst  memory  in  the  world. 
One  of  'em  started  up  t'other  day  in  some 
confusion,  and  said,  "  Now  I  think  on 't,  I 
am  to  meet  Mr.  Mortmain,  the  attorney, 
about  some  business,  but  whether  it  is  to- 
day or  to-morrow,  faith  I  can 't  tell. "  Now, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  knew  his  time 
to  a  moment,  and  was  there  accordingly. 
These  forgetful  ]>ersons  have,  to  heighten 
their  crime,  generally  the  best  memories 
of  any  people,  as  I  have  found  out  by  their 
remembering  sometimes  through  inadvert- 
ency. Two  or  three  of  'em  that  I  know, 
can  say  most  of  our  modern  tragedies  by 
heart.  I  asked  a  gentleman  the  other  day, 
that  is  famous  for  a  good  carver,  (at  which 
acquisition  he  is  out  of  countenance,  imagin- 
ing it  may  detract  from  some  of  his  more 
essential  qualifications,)  to  help  me  to  some- 
thing that  was  near  him;  but  he  excused 
himself,  and  blushing  told  me,  "Of  all 
things  he  could  never  carve  in  his  life;" 
though  it  can  be  proved  upon  him  that  he 
cuts  up,  disjoints,  and  uncases  with  incom- 
parable dexterity.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  if  I  thought  it  laudable  for  a  man 
of  quality  and  fortune  to  rival  the  acquisi- 
tions of  artificers,  and  endeavour  to  excel 
in  little  handy  qualities;  no,  I  argue  only 
against  being  asnamed  of  what  is  really 
praise-worthy.  As  these  pretences  to  in- 
genuity show  themselves  several  ways,  you 
will  often  see  a  man  of  this  temper  ashamed 
to  be  clean,  and  setting  up  for  wit,  only  from 
negligence  in  his  habit.  Now  I  am  upon 
this  head,  I  cannot  help  observing  also  upon 
a  very  different  folly  proceeding  from  the 
same  cause.  As  tnese  above-mentioned 
arise  from  affecting  an  equality  with  men 
of  greater  talents,  from  having  the  same 
faults,  there  are  others  that  would  come  at 
a  parallel  with  those  above  them,  by  pos- 
sessing little  advantages  which  they  want. 
I  heard  a  young  man  not  long  ago,  who  has 
sense,  comfort  himself  in  his  ignorance  of 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the  Orientals:  at  the 
same  time  that  he  published  his  aver- 
sion to  those  languages,  he  said  that  the 
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knowledge  of  them  was  rather  a  diminution 
than  an  advancement  of  a  man's  character; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  he  lan- 
miishes  and  repin<  s  he  is  not  master  of 
them  himself.  Whenever  I  take  any  of 
these  fine  persons  thus  detracting  from  what 
they  do  not  understand,  I  tell  them  I  will 
complain  to  you;  and  say  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  allow  it  an  exception  against  a  thing, 
that  he  who  contemns  it  is  an  ignorant  m 
it.   1  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•S.  T? 

'Mr.  Spectator, — 1  am  a  man  of  a  very 
good  estate,  and  am  honourably  in  love. 
I  hope  you  will  allow,  when  the  ultimate 
purpose  is  honest,  there  may  be,  without 
trespass  against  innocence,  some  toying  by 
the  way.  People  of  condition  are  perhaps 
too  distant  and  formal  on  those  occasions; 
but  however  that  is,  I  am  to  confess  to  you 
that  I  have  writ  some  verses  to  atone  for 
my  offence.  You  professed  authors  are  a 
little  severe  upon  us,  who  write  like  gen- 
tlemen: but  if  you  arc  a  friend  to  love,  you 
will  insert  my  poem.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  much  service  it  would  do  me  with  my 
fair  one,  as  well  as  reputation  with  all  my 
friends,  to  have  something  of  mine  in  the 
Spectator.  My  crime  was,  that  I  snatched 
a  kiss,  and  my  poetical  excuse  as  follows: 

!. 

"  Belinda,  *ee  from  yonder  flower* 

The  bee  flies  loaded  to  it*  cell : 
Can  you  perceive  whnt  il  devour*? 

Arc  they  impaired  in  show  or  smell  ? 

If. 

"  Bo,  though  I  robb'd  you  of  n  ki*i, 
Hweeter  than  their  ombn>*ial  dew  ; 

Why  ore  you  angry  at  my  blii*  7 
Has  it  at  all  impoverished  you  ? 

III. 

"  Tin  by  this  running  I  contrive, 

In  spite  of  your  unkind  reserve, 
To  keep  my  famish'd  love  alive. 

Which  you  inhumanly  would  starve." 

'  I  am,  sir,  vour  humble  servant, 

'TIMOTHY  STANZA.' 

'  Aug.  23, 1712. 
«Sir, — Having  a  little  time  upon  my 
hands,  I  could  not  think  of  bestowing  it 
better,  than  in  writing  an  epistle  to  the 
Spectator,  which  I  now  do,  and  am,  sir, 
your  humble  servant,     BOB  SHORT. 

« P.  S.  If  vou  approve  of  my  style,  I  am 
likely  enough  to  become  your  correspond- 
ent 1  desire  your  opinion  of  it.  I  design  it 
for  that  way  of  writing  called  by  the  judi- 
cious "  the  familiar. " *  T. 
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Aspcritas  agrostia  et  ineoncinnn  

Hor.  En.  18.  Lib.  1.  6. 
Rude,  rustic,  and  inelegant. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Being  of  the  number 
of  those  that  have  lately  retired  from  the 
centre  of  business  and  pleasure,  my  uneasi- 
ness in  the  country,  where  I  am,  arises 
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rather  from  the  society  than  the  solitude  of 
it.    To  be  obliged  to  receive  and  return 
risks  from  and  to  a  circle  of  neighbours, 
who,  through  diversity  of  age  or  inclina- 
tions, can  neither  be  entertaining  nor  ser- 
viceable to  us,  is  a  vile  loss  of  time,  and  a 
slavery  from  which  a  man  should  deliver 
himself,  if  possible:  for  why  must  I  lose  the 
remaining  part  of  my  life,  because  thev 
have  thrown  away  the  former  part  of 
theirs?  It  is  to  me  an  insupportable  afflic- 
tion, to  be  tormented  with  the  narrations 
of  a  set  of  people,  who  are  warm  in  their 
expressions  of  the  quick  relish  of  that  plea- 
sure which  their  dogs  and  horses  have  a 
more  delicate  taste  of.    I  do  also  in  my 
heart  detest  and  abhnr  that  damnable  doc- 
trine and  position  of  the  necessity  of  a 
bumper,  though  to  one's  own  toast;  for 
though  it  be  pretended  that  these  deep  po- 
tations are  used  only  to  inspire  gayety,  they 
certainly  drown  that  cheerfulness  which 
ffould  survive  a  moderate  circulation.  If 
at  these  meetings  it  were  left  to  every 
stranger  either  to  fill  his  glass  according  to 
his  own  inclination,  or  to  make  his  retreat 
when  he  finds  he  has  been  sufficiently  obe- 
dient to  that  of  others,  these  entertainments 
would  be  governed  with  more  good  sense, 
and  consequently  with  more  good-breeding, 
than  at  present  they  are.    Indeed,  where 
any  of  the  guests  are  known  to  measure 
their  fame  or  pleasure  by  their  glass, 
proper  exhortations  might  be  used  to  these 
to  push  their  fortunes  in  this  sort  of  reputa- 
tion; 'but,  where  it  is  unseasonably  insisted 
on  to  a  modest  stranger,  this  drench  may 
be  said  to  be  swallowed  with  the  same  ne- 
cessity, as  if  it  had  been  tendered  in  the  horn 
for  that  purpose,  with  this  aggravating 
circumstance,  that  distresses  the  enter- 
tainer's guest  in  the  same  degree  as  it  re- 
lieves his  horses. 

'To  attend  without  impatience  an  ac- 
count of  five-barred  gates,  double  ditches, 
and  precipices,  and  to  survey  the  orator 
with  desiring  eyes,  is  to  me  extremely  dif- 
ficult, but  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  upon 
tolerable  terms  with  him:  but  then  the  oc- 
casional bursting  out  into  laughter,  is  of  all 
other  accomplishments  the  most  requisite. 
I  confess  at  present  I  have  not  {hat  com- 
mand of  these  convulsions  as  is  necessary 
to  be  good  company;  therefore  I  beg  you 
would  publish  this  letter,  and  let  me  be 
known  all  at  once  for  a  queer  fellow  and 
avoided.  It  is  monstrous  to  me,  that  we 
who  are  given  to  reading  and  calm  conver- 
sation should  ever  be  visited  by  these  roar- 
ers: but  they  think  they  themselves,  as 
neighbours,  may  come  into  our  rooms  with 
the  same  right  that  they  and  their  dogs 
hunt  in  our  grounds. 

*  Your  institution  of  clubs  I  have  always 
admired,  in  which  you  constantly  endea- 
voured the  union  of  the  metaphorically  de- 
funct, that  is,  such  as  are  neither  serviceable 
to  the  busy  and  enterprising  part  of  man- 
kind, nor  entertaining  to  the  retired  and 


r  J  speculative.  There  should  certainly,  there- 
i  fore,  in  each  country,  be  established  a  dob 
,  of  the  persons  whose  conversations  I  hare 

•  described,  who  for  their  own  private,  af 

•  also  public  emolument,  should  exclude, 
t  and  be  excluded,  all  other  society.  Their 

•  attire,  should  be  the  same  with  their  hunts- 
:  men's,  and  none  should  be  admitted  into 

this  green  conversation  piece,  except  he 
had  broke  his  collar-bone  thrice.  A  broken 

■  rib  or  two  might  also  admit  a  man  wkh- 
»  out  the  least  opposition.    The  president 

•  must  necessarily  have  broken  his  neck, 
and  have  been  taken  up  dead  ^ncc  or  twice: 

i  for  the  more  maims  this  brotherhood  shall 
have  met  with,  the  easier  will  their  con- 
versation flow  and  keep  up;  and  when  anv 
l  one  of  these  vigorous  invalids  had  finished 

■  his  narration  of  the  collar-bone,  this  natu- 
rally would  introduce  the  history  of  the 
ribs.  Besides,  the  different  circumstances 
of  their  falls  and  fractures  would  help  to 
prolong  and  diversify  their  relations.  There 
should  also  be  another  club  of  such  men 

i  who  have  not  succeeded  so  well  in  maim- 
ing themselves,  but  arc  however  in  thr 
constant  pursuit  of  these  accomplishments. 
I  would  by  no  means  be  suspected*  by  what 
I  have  said,  to  traduce  in  general  the  body 
of  fox-hunters;  for  whilst  I  look  upon  a 
reasonable  creature  full  speed  after  a  pack 
of  dogs  by  wav  of  pleasure,  and  not  of  bu- 
siness, I  shall  always  make  honourable 
mention  of  it. 

'  But  the  most  irksome  conversation  of  a* . 
others  I  have  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, has  been  among  two  or  three  of  your 
travellers,  who  have  overlooked  men  and 
manners,  and  have  passed  through  France 
and  Italy  with  the  same  observation  tha 
the  carriers  and  the  stage-coachmen  d* 
through  Great  Britain;  that  is,  their  stops 
and  stages  have  been  regulated  according 
to  the  liquor  thev  have  met  with  in  their 
passage.  They  indeed  remember  the  names 
of  abundance  of  places,  with  the  particular 
fineries  of  certain  churches;  but  their  dis- 
tinguishing mark  is  certain  prettinesses 
of  foreign  languages,  the  meaning  of  which 
they  could  have  better  expressed  in  their 
own.  The  entertainment  of  these  fine 
observers  Shakspeare  has  described  to 
consist 

In  takin*  of  the  Alp*  and  Appenniim, 
The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po :" 

1  and  then  concludes  with  a  sigh: 

"  Now  this  it  worahipAil  society  V 

'  I  would  not  be  thought  in  all  this  to 
hate  such  honest  creatures  as  dogs;  I  am 
only  unhappv  that  I  cannot  partake  in  their 
diversions.  "But  I  love  them  so  well,  as 
dogs,  that  I  often  go  with  my  pockets  stuff- 
ed with  bread  to  dispense  my  favcurs,  or 
make  my  way  through  them  at  neighbours' 
houses.  There  is  in  particular  a  young 
hound  of  great  expectation,  vivacity,  ana 
enterprise,  that  attends  my  flights  wher- 
ever he  spies  me.   This  creature  observes 
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my  countenance,  and  behaves  himself  ac- 
cordingly. His  mirth,  his  frolic,  and  joy, 
upon  the  sight  of  me  has  been  observed, 
and  I  have  been  gravely  desired  not  to  en- 
courage him  so  much,  for  it  spoils  his  parts; 
but  I  think  he  shows  them  sufficiently  in 
the  several  boundings,  friskings,  and  scour- 
ings,  when  he  makes  his  court  to  me:  but  I 
foresee  in  a  little  time  he  and  I  must  keep 
company  with  one  another  only,  for  we  are 
fit  for  no  other  in  these  parts.  Having  in- 
formed you  how  I  do  pass  my  time  in  the 
country  where  I  am,  I  must  proceed  to  tell 
you  how  I  would  pass  it,  had  I  such  a  for- 
tune as  would  put  me  above  the  observance 
of  ceremony  and  custom. 

*  My  scheme  of  a  country  life  then  should 
be  as  follows.    As  I  am  happy  in  three  or 
four  very  agreeable  friends,  these  I  would 
constantly  have  with  me;  and  the  freedom 
we  took  with  one  another  at  school  and  the 
university,  we  would  maintain  and  exert 
upon  all  occasions  with  great  courage. 
There  should  be  certain  hours  of  the  day 
to  be  employed  in  reading,  during  which 
time  it  should  be  impossible  for  any  one  of 
us  to  enter  the  others  chamber,  unless  by 
storm.    After  this  we  would  communicate 
the  trash  or  treasure  we  had  met  with, 
■with  our  own  reflections  upon  the  matter; 
the  justness  of  which  we  would  controvert 
•with  good-humoured  warmth,  and  never 
spare  one  another  out  of  that  complaisant 
spirit  of  conversation,  which  makes  others 
affirm  and  deny  the  same  matter  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.    If  any  of  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  not  of  our  turn,  should  take  it 
in  their  heads  to  visit  me,  I  should  look 
upon  these  persons  in  the  same  degree  ene- 
mies to  my  particular  state  of  happiness, 
as  ever  the  French  were  to  that  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  I  would  be  at  an  annual  expense 
in  spies  to  observe  their  motions.  When- 
ever I  should  be  surprised  with  a  visit,  as 
I  hate  drinking,  I  would  be  brisk  in  swill- 
ing bumpers,  upon  this,  maxim,  that  it  is 
better  to  trouble  others  with  my  imperti- 
nence, than  to  be  troubled  myself  with 
theirs.    The  necessity  of  an  infirmary 
makes  me  resolve  to  fall  into  that  project; 
and  as  we  should  be  but  five,  the  terrors  ot 
an  involuntary  separation,  which  our  num- 
ber cannot  so' well  admit  of,  would  make  us 
exert  ourselves  in  opposition  to  all  the  par- 
ticulars mentioned  in  your  institution  of 
that  equitable  confinement.    This  my  way 
of  life  I  know-  would  subject  me  to  the 
imputation  of  a  morose,  covetous,  and  sin- 
gular fellow.    These  and  all  other  hard 
words,  with  all  manner  of  insipid  jests,  and 
all  other  reproach,  would  be  matter  of 
mirth  to  me  and  my  friends:  besides,  I 
would  destroy  the  application  of  the  epi- 
thets morose  and  covetous,  by  a  yearly 
relief  of  mv  undeservedly  necessitous  neigh- 
bours, and'  by  treating  my  friends  and  do- 
mestics with  a  humanity  that  should  ex- 
press the  obligation  to  lie  rather  on  my 
side;  and  as  for  the  word  singular,  1  was 
Vol.  II.  29 


always  of  opinion  every  man  must  be  so,  to 
be  what  one  would  desire  him.  Your  very 
humble  servant,  J*  R« 

1  Mr.  Spectator,— About  two  years  ago 
I  was  called  upon  by  the  younger  part  of  a 
country  family,  by  mv  mother's  side  related 
to  me,  to  visit  Mr.  Campbell,*  the  dumb 
man;  for  they  told  me  that  that  was  chiefly 
what  brought  them  to  town,  having  heard 
wonders  of  him  in  Essex.    I  who  always 
wanted  faith  in  matters  of  that  kind,  was 
not  easily  prevailed  on  to  go;  but,  lest  they 
should  take  it  ill,  1  went  with  them;  when, 
to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Campbell  related  all 
their  past  life;  ii\  short,  had  he  not  been 
prevented,  such  a  discovery  would  have 
come  out  as  would  have  ruined  the  next 
design  of  their  coming  to  town,  viz.  buying 
wedding  clothes.    Our  names — though  he 
never  heard  of  us  before — and  we  endea- 
voured to  conceal — were  as  familiar  to  him 
as  to  ourselves.    To  be  sure,  Mr.  Specta- 
tor, he  is  a  very  learned  and  wise  man. 
Being  impatient' to  know  my  fortune,  hav- 
ing paid  mv  respects  in  a  family  Jacobus, 
he  told  me,  after  his  manner,  among  seve- 
ral other  things,  that  in  a  year  and  nine 
months  I  should  fall  ill  of  a  fever,  be  given 
over  by  my  physicians  but  should  with 
much  difficulty  recover;  that,  the  first  time 
I  took  the  air  afterwards,  I  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  by  a  young  gentleman  of  a  plen- 
tiful fortune,  good  sense,  and  a  generous 
spirit.    Mr.  Spectator,  he  is  the  purest 
man  in  the  world,  for  all  he  said  is  come  to 
pass,  and  I  am  the  happiest  she  in  Kent. 
I  have  been  in  quest  of  Mr.  Campbell  these 
three  months,  and  cannot  find  him  out. 
Now,  hearing  you  are  a  dumb  man  too,  I 
thought  you  might  correspond,  and  be  able 
to  tell  me  something;  for  I  think  myself 
highly  obliged  to  make  his  fortune,  as  he 
has  mine.    It  is  very  possible  your  wor- 
ship, who  has  spies  all  over  this  town,  can 
inform  me  how  to  send  to  him.  If  you  can, 
I  beseech  vou  be  as  speedy  as  possible,  and 
you  will  highly  oblige  your  constant  reader 
and  admirer,  !./• 

« DU  LCI  BELL  A  I'll  A  N  K  LKV. 

Ordered,  That  the  inspector  I  employ 
about  wonders,  inquire  at  the  Golden-Lion, 
opposite  to  the  Half-Moon  tavrrn  in  Drurv- 
lane,  into  the  merits  of  this  silent  sage,  and 
report  accordingly.  » • 


No.  475.]    Thurtday,  September  4,  1712. 

—Que  rr«  in  w>  neqiie  consilium.  tieq«K»  modum 
Habct  ullum.  cam  con»ilio  r**vre  ana  potto. 

7>r.  Lun.  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Tho  thin*  thnt  in  it«e)f  ha*  neither  meafure  nor  con- 
federation,  countel  cannot  rule. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  which  has  been 
made  of  politicians  who  would  rather  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  their  sovereign, 
than  promote  his  real  service,  that  they 

•  Duncan  Campbell  announce  1  hiui*-lf  to  the  p*»l>!i 
aa  a  Scotch  bijrblander.  Kilted  with  the  sccouJ  tight. 
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accommodate  their  counsels  to  his  inclina- 
tions and  advise  him  to  such  actions  only 
as  his  heart  is  naturally  set  upon.  The 
privy  counsellor  of  one' in  love  must  ob- 
serve the  same  conduct,  unless  he  would 
forfeit  the  friendship  of  the  person  who  de- 
sires his  advice    I  hare  Known  several 
odd  cases  of  this  nature.    Hipparchus  was 
grring  to  marry  a  common  woman,  but  be- 
ing resolved  to  do  nothing  without  the 
:id%  ice  of  his  friend  Philander,  he  consult- 
ed him  upon  the  occasion.    Philander  told 
him  his  mind  freely,  and  represented  his 
mistress  to  him  in  such  strong  colours,  that 
the  next  morning  he  received  a  challenge 
for  his  pains  and  before  twelve  o'clock 
was  run  through  the  body  hy  the  man  who 
had  asked  his  advice.    Cclia  was  more 
prudent  on  the  like  occasion.    She  desired 
Lconilla  to  give  heropinion  freely  upon  the 
voung  fellow  who  made  his  addresses  to 
her.  Lconilla,  to  oblige  her,  told  her,  with 
great  frankness,  that  she  looked  upon  him 
as  one  of  the  most  worthless — Ceha,  Core- 
seeing  what  a  character  she  was  to  expect, 
begged  her  not  to  go  on,  for  that  she  had 
been  privately  married  to  him  above  a 
fortnight.    The  truth  of  it  is,  a  woman  sel 
dom  asks  advice  l>efore  she  has  bought  her 
wedding  clothes.  When  she  has  made  her 
own  choice,  for  form's  sake,  she  sends  a 
c ongr  </'  clirr  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and 
motives  that  sot  jx'ople  at  work  on  these 
occasions.  and  put  them  upon  asking  ad- 
vice which  they  never  intend  to  take;  I 
look  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the  least,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret 
which  is  so  very  pleasing  to  them.  A  girl 
longs  to  tell  her  confidant  that  she  hopes  to 
l>c  married  in  a  little  time;  and,  in  order  to 
talk  of  the  pretty  fellow  that  dwells  so 
much  in  her  thoughts  asks  her  very 
gravely,  what  she  would  advise  her  to  do 
in  a  case  of  so  much  difficulty.  Why  else 
should  Melissa,  who  had  not  a  thousand 
pounds  in  the  world,  go  into  every  quarter 
of  the  town  to  ask  her  acquaintance,  whe- 
ther they  would  advise  her  to  take  Tom 
Townly,  that  made  his  addresses  to  her 
with  an  estate  of  five  thousand  a  year.  It 
is  very  pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to  hear 
the  lady  propose  her  doubts  and  to  see  the 
pains  sne  is  at  to  get  over  them. 

I  must  not  here  omit  a  practice  which  is 
in  use  among  the  vainer  part  of  our  sex, 
who  will  often  ask  a  friend's  advice  in  rela- 
tion to  a  fortune  whom  they  are  never 
like  to  come  at.  Will  Honeycomb,  who  is 
now  on  the  verge  of  threescore,  took  me 
aside  not  long  since,  and  asked  me  in  his 
most  serious  look,  whether  I  would  advise 
him  to  marry  my  ladv  Betty  Single,  who, 
by  the  w:\v,  is  one  of  tnc  greatest  fortunes 
about  town.    I  stared  him  full  in  the  face 

ho  wan.  or  pr*>trn<l»'<1  to  be,  dmf  ami  ilumb.  ami  «uc- 
cwAVfl  in  mnktrtr  a  fortune  tn  hinwlf  by  practicing  for 
some  x*nm  mi  ihc  rrrriulttv  of  the  vulgar  in  I  lie  igno- 

num. ui  rhamrti-r  of  n  fortune  teller. 


upon  so  strange  a  question;  upon  which  he 
immediately  gave  me  an  inventory  of  her . 
jewels  and  estate,  adding,  that  he  was  re-  j, 
solved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter  of  such  cob-F 
sequence  without  my  approbation.  Finding 
he  would  have  an  answer,  I  told  him  if  be 
could  get  the  lady's  consent,  he  had  mis*. 
This  is  about  the  tenth  match,  which,  to 
my  knowledge,  Will  has  consulted  his 
friends  upon,  without  ever  opening  his 
mind  to  the  party  herself. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  subject  by 
the  following  letter,  which  comes  to  me 
from  some  notable  young  female  scribe, 
who,  by  the  contents  of  it,  seems  to  have 
carried  matters  so  far,  that  she  is  ripe  for 
asking  advice:  but  as  I  would  not  lose  her 
good  will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which 
I  have  with  her  for  wisdom,  I  shall  c«hr 
communicate  the  letter  to  the  public,  with- 
out returning  any  answer  to  it 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Now,  sir,  the  thing 
is  this;  Mr.  Shapely  is  the  prettiest 
tlcman  about  town.  He  is  very  tall,  but 
not  too  tall  neither.  He  dances  like  aa 
angel.  His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  know 
how,  but  it  is  the  prettiest  that  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  He  is  always  laughing,  fur  he 
has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit.  If  you  did  but 
sec  how  he  rolls  his  stockings!  He  has  a 
thousand  pretty  fancies  and  I  am  sure,  if 
you  saw  him,  you  would  like  him.  He  is 
a  very  good  scholar,  and  can  talk  Latin  as 
fast  as  English.  I  wish  you  could  but  sec 
him  dance.  Now  you  must  understand, 
poor  Mr.  .Shapely  has  no  estate;  but  how 
can  he  help  that,  you  know?  And  yet  my 
friends  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  always 
teasing  me  about  him,  because  he  has  no 
estate;  but  I  am  sure  he  has  what  is  better 
than  an  estate;  for  he  is  a  good-natured,  in- 
genious, modest,  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  hand- 
some man;  and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his 
civilities  ever  since  1  saw  him.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  he  has  black  eyes  and  looks 
upon  me  now  and  then  as  if  he  had  tears  in 
them.  And  yet  my  friends  are  so  unrea- 
sonable; that  they  would  have  me  be  un- 
civil to  him.  I  have  a  good  portion  which 
they  cannot  hinder  me  of,  and  I  shall  be 
fourteen  on  the  29th  day  of  August  next,  and 
am  therefore  willing  to  settle  in  the  world 
as  soon  as  I  can,  and  so  is  Mr.  Shapely. 
But  even-  body  I  advise  with  here  is  poor 
Mr.  Shapcly's  enemy.  I  desire  therefore 
you  will  give  me  your  advice,  for  I  know 
you  are  a  wise  man;  and  if  you  advise  mc 
well,  I  am  resolved  to  follow  it.  I  heartily 
wish  you  could  see  him  dance;  and  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  R.  D. 

'  He  loves  your  Spectators  mightily.*  C 
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Method  five*  light 

Among  my  daily  papers  which  I  bestow 

on  the  public,  there  are  some  which 
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written  with  regularity  and  method,  and 
others  that  run  out  into  the  wildness  of 
those  compositions  which  go  by  the  name 
of  essays.  As  for  the  first,  I  have  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  discourse  in  my  mind  before 
I  set  pen  to  paper.  In  the  other  kind  of 
writing  it  is  sufficient  that  I  have  several 
thoughts  on  a  subject,  without  troubling 
my  self  to  range  them  in  such  order,  that 
thev  may  seem  to  grow  out  of  one  another, 
an(f  be  disposed  under  the  proper  heads. 
Seneca  and  Montaigne  are  patterns  for 
writing  in  this  last  kind,  asTully  ami  Axis* 
totle  excel  in  the  other.  When  I  read  an 
author  of  genius  who  writes  without  me- 
thod, I  fancy  myself  in  a  wood  that  abounds 
with  a  great  many  noble  objects,  rising  one 
among  another  m  the  greatest  contusion 
and  disorder.  When  I  read  a  methodical 
discourse,  I  am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and 
can  place  myself  in  its  several  centres,  so 
as  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  lines  and  walks 
that  are  struck  from  them.  You  may  ram- 
ble in  the  one  a  whole  day  together,  and 
every  moment  discover  something  or  other 
that  is  new  to  you;  but  when  you  have 
done,  you  will  have  but  a  confused,  imper- 
fect notion  of  the  place:  in  the  other  your 
eye  commands  the  whole  prospect,  and 
gives  you  such  an  idea  of  it  as  is  not  easily 
worn  out  of  the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  only 
supportable  in  men  of  great  learning  or  ge- 
nius who  are  often  too  full  to  be  exact,  and 
therefore  choose  to  throw  down  their  pearls 
in  heaps  before  the  reader,  rather  than  be 
at  the  pains  of  stringing  them. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work,  both 
in  respect  to  the  writer  and  the  l  eader.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  it  is  a  great  help  to  his 
invention.  When  a  man  has  planned  his 
discourse,  he  finds  a  great  many  thoughts 
rising  out  of  every  head,  that  do  not  offer 
themselves  upon  the  general  survey  of  a 
subject.  His  thoughts  are  at  the  same  time 
more  intelligible,  and  better  discover  their 
drift  and  meaning,  when  they  are  placed 
in  their  proper  lights,  and  follow  one  an- 
other in  a  regular  series,  than  when  they 
are  thrown  together  without  ordi  r  and  con- 
nexion. There  is  always  an  obscurity  in 
confusion;  and  the  same  sentence  that  would 
have  enlightened  the  reader  in  one  part 
of  a  discourse,  perplexes  him  in  another. 
For  the  same  reason,  likewise,  every 
thought  in  a  methodical  discourse  shows 
itself  in  its  greatest  beauty,  as  the  several 
figures  in  a  piece  of  painting  receive  new 
frrace  from  their  disposition  in  the  picture. 
The  advantages  of  a  reader  from  a  methodi- 
cal discourse  are  correspondent  with  those 
of  the  writer.  He  comprehends  every  thing 
easily,  takes  it  in  with  pleasure,  and  retains 
it  long. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary 
conversation  than  in  writing,  provided  a 
man  would  talk  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. I,  who  hear  a  thousand  coffee-house 
debates  every  day,  am  very  sensible  of  tins 


want  of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my  ho- 
nest countrymen.  There  is  not  one  dispute 
in  ten  wliich  is  managed  in  those  sch<»ols 
of  politics,  where,  after  the  three  first 
sentences,  the  question  is  not  entirely  lost. 
Our  disputants  put  me  in  mind  of  the  scut- 
tle-fish, that  when  he  is  unable  to  extricate 
himself,  blackens  all  the  water  about  him 
until  he  becomes  invisible.  The  man  who 
does  not  know  how  to  methodise  his 
thoughts,  has  always  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  Dispensary,  *  a  barren  superfluity 
of  words;'  the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exu- 
berance of  leaves. 

Tom  Puzzle  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
unmethodical  disputants  of  any  that  has 
fallen  under  my  observation.  Tom  has 
read  enough  to  make  him  very  impertinent : 
his  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  raise  doubts, 
but  not  to  clear  them.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
has  so  much  learning,  or  that  he  has  not  a 
great  deal  more.  With  these  Qualifications 
Tom  sets  up  for  a  freethinker,  finds  a 
great  many  things  to  blame  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country,  and  gives  shrewd  inti- 
mations that  he  does  not  believe  another 
world.  In  short,  Puzzle  is  an  atheist  as 
much  as  his  parts  will  give  him  lea\  i .  lit 
has  got  about  half  a  dozen  common-plaec 
topics,  into  which  he  never  fails  to  turn  the 
conversation,  whatever  was  the  occasion 
of  it.  Though  the  matter  in  debate  U 
about  Douay  or  Denain,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
half  his  discourse  runs  upon  the  unreason- 
ableness of  bigotry  and  priest-craft.  This 
makes  Mr.  Puzzle  the  admiration  of  all 
those  who  have  less  sense  than  himself, 
and  the  contempt  of  all  those  who  have 
more.  There  is  none  in  town  whom  Tom 
dreads  so  much  as  my  friend  Will  Dry. 
Will,  who  is  acquainted  with  Tom's  logic, 
when  he  finds  him  running^  off  the  question, 
cuts  him  short  with  a  44  W  hat  then?  We 
allow  all  this  to  be  tine;  but  what  is  it  to 
our  present  purpose?"  I  have  known  Tom 
eloquent  half  an  hour  together,  and  triumph 
ing,  as  he  thought,  in  the  superiority  of  the 
argument,  when  lie  has  been  nonplussed 
on  a  sudden  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring  him  to 
tell  the  company  what  it  was  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove.  In  short,  Dry  is  a  n  i  .  1 1 
of  a  clear  methodical  head,  but  few  words, 
and  gains  the  same  advantage  over  Puzzle 
that  a  small  body  of  regular  troops  would 
gain  over  a  numberless  undisciplined  mi- 
litia. C. 
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Insnnin  ?  nudlre  et  videor  pioi 
Errare  per  lueoa,  amcrnir 
Quo*  et  aquae  aubeunl  et  nur*. 

Uor.  CM.  iv.  Lib.  3  5. 

Dow  airy  fancy  cheat 
My  nund.well  pleas' J  with  the  deceit? 
I  seem  to  near,  I  foem  to  more, 
And  wnnder  through  the  happy  grove, 
Where,  smooth  spring*  (low,  and  munn'nng  hi  ma 
Wantons  Uuough  llic  waving  lice*.— Crcct*. 
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•Sir, — Having:  lately  read  your  essay  on 
the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  I  was 
so  taken  with  your  thoughts  upon  some  of 
our  English  gardens,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
troubling  you  with  a  letter  upon  that  sub- 
iert.  I  am  one,  you  must  know,  who  am 
looked  upon  as  a  humourist  in  gardening.  I 
have  several  acres  about  my  house  which  I 
call  my  garden,  and  which  a  skilful  gar- 
dener would  not  know  what  to  call.  It  is 
a  confusion  of  kitchen  and  parterre,  orch- 
ard and  flower-garden,  which  lie  so  mixed 
and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  if  a 
foreigner,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  our  coun- 
try, should  be  conveyed  into  my  garden  at 
his  first  landing,  he  would  look  upon  it  as  a 
natural  wilderness,  and  one  of  the  unculti- 
vated parts  of  our  country.  My  flowers 
grow  up  in  several  parts  of  the  garden  in 
the  greatest  luxuriancy  and  profusion.  I 
am  so  far  from  being  fond  of  any  particular 
one,  by  reason  of  its  rarity,  that  if  I  meet 
with  any  one  in  a  field  which  pleases  me, 
I  give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  By  this 
means,  when  a  stranger  walks  with  me,  he 
is  surprised  to  sec  several  large  spots  of 
ground  covered  with  ten  thousand  different 
colours,  and  has  often  singled  out  flowers 
that  he  might  have  met  with  under  a  com- 
mon hedge,  in  a  field,  or  in  a  meadow,  as 
some  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  place. 
The  only  method  I  observe  in  this  particu- 
lar, is  to  range  in  the  same  quarter  the 
products  of  the  same  season,  that  they  may 
make  their  appearance  together,  and  com- 
pose a  picture  of  the  greatest  variety 


its  own  producing.  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance in  which  I  am  very  particular, 
or,  as  my  neighbours  call  me,  very  whimsi- 
cal :  as  my  garden  invites  into  it  all  the  birds 
of  the  country,  by  offering  them  the  con- 
venienrv  of  springs  and  shades,  solitude 
and  shelter,  1  do  not  suffer  any  one  to  de- 
stroy their  nests  in  the  spring,  or  drive 
them  from  their  usual  haunts  in  fruit-tiroc; 
I  value  my  garden  more  for  being  full  of 
blackbirds  than  cherries,  and  very  frankly 
give  them  fruit  for  their  songs.  By  this 
means  I  have  always  the  music  of  the  sea- 
son  in  its  perfection,  and  am  highly  de- 
lighted to  see  the  jay  or  the  thrush  hopping 
about  my  walks,  and  shooting  before  my 
eyes  across  the  several  little  glades  and  al- 
leys that  I  pass  through,  I  think  there  are 
as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poetry: 
your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower-gar- 
dens are  epigrammatists  and  sonnctteers 
in  this  art;  contrivers  of  bowers  and  grottos, 
treillages  and  cascades,  are  romance  wri- 
ters. Wise  and  London  are  our  heroic 
poets;  and  if,  as  a  critic,  I  may  single  out 
any  passage  of  their  works  to  commend,  I 
shall  take  notice  of  that  part  in  the  upper 
garden  at  Kensington,  which  was  at  first 
nothing  but  a  gravel-pit  It  must  have 
been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening  that  could 
have  thought  of  forming  such  an  unsightly 
hollow  into  90  beautiful  an  area,  and  to 
have  hit  the  eye  with  so  uncommon  and 
agreeable  a  scene  as  that  which  it  is  now 
wrought  into.  To  give  this  particular  spot 
of  ground  the  greatest  effect,  they  have 


There  is  the  same  irregularity  in  my  plan-  !  made  a  very  pleasing  contrast;  for  as  on 
tations,  which  run  into  as  great  a  wilder-  I  one  side  of  the  walk  vou  see  this  hollow 
ncss  as  their  natures  will  permit.    I  take  I  basin,  with  its  several  little  plantations,  ly- 


in  none  that  do  not  naturally  rejoice  in  the 
soil;  and  am  pleased,  when  "I  am  walking 
in  a  labyrinth  of  my  own  raising,  not  to 
know  whether  the  next  tree  I  shall  meet 
with  is  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an  elm  or  a 
pear-tree.  My  kitchen  has  likewise  its 
particular  quarters  assigned  it;  f>r,  besides 
the  wholesome  luxury  which  that  place 
abounds  with,  I  have  always  thought  a 
kitchen-garden  a  more  pleasant  sight  than 
the  finest  orangery  or  artificial  green- 
house. I  love  to  see  every  thing  in  its  per- 
fection; and  am  more  pleased  to  survey  my 
rows  of  colcworts  and  cabbages,  with  a 
thousand  nameless  pot-herbs,  springing  up 
in  their  full  fragrancy  and  verdure,  than  to 
see  the  tender  plants  of  foreign  countries 
kept  alive  by  artificial  heats,  or  withering 
in  an  air  ancl  soil  that  are  not  adapted  to 
them.  I  must  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  foun- 
tain rising  in  the  upper  part  of  mv  garden, 
which  forms  a  little  wandering  rill,  and  ad- 
ministers to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  to  the 
plenty  of  the  place.  I  have  so  conducted 
it,  that  it  visits  most  of  my  plantations;  and 
have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it  run  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  Open 
field,  so  that  it  generally  passes  through 
banks  of  violets  and  primroses,  plats  of 
willow  or  other  plants,  that  seem  to  be  of 


ing  so  conveniently  under  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  on  the  other  side  of  it  there  ap- 
pears a  seeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees 
rising  one  higher  than  another,  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  the  centre.  A  spectator, 
who  has  not  heard  this  account  of  it,  would 
think  this  circular  mount  was  not  only  a 
real  one,  but  that  it  had  been  actually 
scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space  which  I 
have  before  mentioned.  I  never  yet  act 
with  any  one,  who  has  walked  in  this  gar- 
den, who  was  not  struck  with  that  part  of 
it  which  I  have  here  mentioned.  As  for 
myself,  you  will  find,  by  the  account  which 
I  have  already  given  you,  that  my  compo- 
sitions in  gardening  are  altogether  after 
the  Pindaric  manner,  and  run  into  the 
beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  without  af- 
fecting the  nicer  elegancies  of  art.  What  1 
am  now  going  to  mention  will,  perhap, 
deserve  your  attention  more  than  any  thing 
I  have  yet  said.  1  find  that,  in  the  dis- 
course which  I  spoke  of  at  the  begirminc: 
of  my  letter,  you  arc  against  filling  an  Eng- 
lish garden  with  everercens:  and  indeed  I 
am  so  far  of  your  opinion,  that  I  can  by  no 
means  think  the  verdure  of  an  evergreen 
comparable  to  that  which  shoots  out  an- 
nually, and  clothes  our  trees  in  the  summer 
season.    But  I  have  often  wondered 
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those  who  are  like  myself,  and  love  to  live 
in  gardens,  have  never  thought  of  contriv- 
ing a  winter  garden,  which  would  consist 
.  ofsuch  trees  only  as  never  cast  their  leaves. 
We  have  very  often  little  snatches  of  sun- 
shine and  fair  weather  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable parts  of  the  year,  and  have  frc- 

Juently  several  days  in  November  and  I 
anuary  that  are  as  agreeable  as  any  in  the 
finest  months.  At  such  times,  therefore,  I 
think  there  could  not  be  a  greater  pleasure 
than  to  walk  in  such  a  winter  garden  as  I 
have  proposed.  In  the  summer  season  the 
whole  country  blooms,  and  is  a  kind  of  gar- 
den; for  which  reason  we  are  not  so  sensi- 
ble of  those  beauties  that  at  this  time  may 
be  every  where  met  with;  but  when  nature 
is  in  her  desolation,  and  presents  us  with 
nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  prospects, 
there  is  something  unspeakably  cheerful  in 
a  spot  of  ground  which  is  covered  with  trees 
that  smile  amidst  all  the  rigour  of  winter, 
and  give  us  a  view  of  the  most  gay  season 
in  the  midst  of  that  which  is  the  most  dead 
and  mclancholv.  I  have  so  far  indulged 
myself  in  this  thought,  that  I  have  set  apart 
a  whole  acre  of  ground  for  the  executing  of 
it.  The  walls  arc  covered  with  ivy  instead 
of  vines.  The  laurel,  the  horn-beam,  and 
the  holly,  with  many  other  trees  and  plants 
of  the  same  nature,  grow  so  thick  in  it, 
that  you  cannot  imagine  a  more  lively 
scene.  The  glowing  redness  of  the  ber- 
ries, with  which  they  arc  hung  at  this  time, 
vies  with  the  verdure  of  their  leaves,  and 
is  apt  to  inspire  the  heart  of  the  beholder 
with  that  vernal  delight  which  you  have 
somewhere  taken  notice  of  in  your  former 
papers.  It  is  very  pleasant,  at  the  same 
time,  to  sec  the  several  kinds  of  birds  re- 
tiring into  this  little  green  spot,  and  enjoy- 
ing themselves  among  the  branches  and 
foliage,  when  my  great  garden,  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  to  you,  does  not  af- 
ford a  single  leaf  for  their  shelter. 

■  You  must  know,  sir,  that  I  look  upon 
the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  a  garden  as 
one  of  the  most  innocent  delights  m  human 
life.  A  garden  was  the  habitation  of  our 
first  parents  before  the  fall.  It  is  naturally- 
apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity, and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent  passions 
at  rest.  It  gives  us  a  great  insight  into  the 
contrivance  and  wisdom  of  Providence,  and 
suggests  innumerable  subjects  for  medita- 
tion. I  cannot  but  think  the  very  compla- 
cency and  satisfaction  which  a  man  takes  in 
these  works  of  nature  to  be  a  laudable,  if 
not  a  virtuous,  habit  of  mind.  For  all  which 
reasons  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  length 
of  my  present  letter.  I  am,  sir,  &c*  C. 
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Fashion,  Mo  arbitral  of  dress. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — It  happened  lately 
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that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  many  things 
to  buy  for  his  family,  would  oblige  me  to 
walk  with  him  to  the  shops.  He  was  very 
nice  in  his  way,  and  fond  of  having  every 
thing  shown;  which  at  first  made  me  very 
uneasy ;  but,  as  his  humour  still  continued!, 
the  things  which  I  had  been  staring  at 
along  with  him  began  to  fill  my  head,  and 
led  me  into  a  set  of  amusing  thoughts  con- 
cerning them. 

'  I  fancied  it  must  be  very  surprising  to 
any  one  who  enters  into  a  detail  of  fashions 
to  consider  how  far  the  vanity  of  mankind 
has  laid  itself  out  in  dress,  what  a  pro- 
digious number  of  people  it  maintains,  and 
what  a  circulation  of  money  it  occasions. 
Providence  in  this  case  makes  use  of  the 
folly  which  we  will  not  give  up,  and  it  be- 
comes instrumental  to  the  support  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  labour.  Hence  it  is  that 
fringe-makers,  lace-men,  tire-women,  and 
a  number  of  other  trades,  which  would  be 
useless  in  a  simple  state  of  nature,  draw 
their  subsistence;  though  it  is  seldom  seen 
that  such  as  these  are  extremely  rich,  be- 
cause their  original  fault  of  being  founded 
upon  vanity  keeps  them  poor  by  the  light 
inconstancy  of  its  nature.  The  variableness 
of  fashion  turns  the  stream  of  business, 
which  flows  from  it,  now  into  one  channel, 
and  anon  into  another;  so  that  the  different 
sets  of  people  sink  or  flourish  in  their  turns 
by  it. 

1  From  the  shops  we  retired  to  the  tavern, 
where  I  found  my  friend  express  so  much 
satisfaction  for  the  bargains  lie  had  made, 
that  my  moral  reflections  (if  I  had  told 
them)  might  have  passed  for  a  reproof; 
so  I  chose  rather  to  fall  in  with  him, 
and  let  the  discourse  run  upon  the  use  of 
fashions. 

*  Here  we  remembered  how  much  man 
is  governed  by  his  senses,  how  lively  he  is 
struck  by  the  objects  which  appear  to  him 
in  an  agreeable  manner,  how  much  clothes 
contribute  to  make  us  agreeable  objects, 
and  how  much  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  that 
we  should  appear  so. 

•We  considered  man  as  belonging  to 
societies;  societies  as  formed  of  different 
ranks;  and  different  ranks  distinguished  by 
habits,  that  all-  proper  duty  or  respect 
might  attend  their  appearance. 

'  vVe  took  notice  of  several  advantage* 
which  are  met  with  in  the  occurrences  of 
conversation ;  how  the  bashful  man  has  beer 
sometimes  so  raised,  as  to  express  himself 
with  an  air  of  freedom  when  he  imagines 
that  his  habit  introduces  him  to  company 
with  a  becoming  manner;  and  again,  how 
a  fool  in  fine  clothes  shall  be  suddenly 
heard  with  attention,  till  he  has  betrayed 
himself;  whereas  a  man  of  sense  appearing 
with  a  dress  of  negligence,  shall  be  but 
coldly  received  till  he  be  proved  by  time, 
and  established  in  a  character.  Such  thing* 
as  these  we  could  recollect  to  have  hap 
pened  to  our  own  knowledge  so  vcrv  often, 
that  we  concluded  the  author  had  his  rea 
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sons,  who  advises  his  son  to  go  in  dress 
rather  above  his  fortune  than  under  it. 

'  At  last  the  subject  seemed  so  consider- 
able, that  it  was  proposed  to  have  a  re- 
pository built  for  fashions,  as  there  arc 
chambers  for  medals  and  other  rarities. 
The  building  may  be  shaped  as  that  which 
stands  among  the  py  ram  ids,  in  the  form  of 
a  woman's  head.  This  may  be  raised  upon 
pillar^,  whose  ornaments  shall  bear  a  just 
relation  to  the  design.  Thus  there  may  be 
an  imitation  of  fringe  carved  in  the  base,  a 
sort  of  appearance  of  lace  in  the  frieze,  and 
a  representation  of  curling  locks,  with  bows 
of  ribband  sloping  over  them,  may  fill  up 
thq  work  of  the  cornice.  The  inside  may 
be  divided  into  two  apartments  appropriated 
to  each  sex.  The  apartments  may  be  filled 
with  shelves,  on  which  boxes  are  to  stand 
as  regularly  as  books  in  a  library.  These 
are  to  have  folding  doors,  which,  being 
opened,  you  are  to  heboid  a  baby  dressed 
out  in  some  fashion  which  has  flourished, 
and  standing  upon  a  pedestal,  where  the 
time  of  its  reign  is  marked  down.  For  its 
farther  regulation,  let  it  be  ordered,  that 
every  one  who  invents  a  fashion  shall  bring 
in  his  box,  whose  front  he  may  at  pleasure 
have  either  worked  or  painted  with  some 
amorous  or  gay  device,  that,  like  books 
with  gilded  leaves  and  covers,  it  may  the 
sooner  draw  the  eyes  of  the  beholders. 
And  to  the  end  that  these  may  be  preserved 
with  all  due  care,  let  there  be  a  keeper  ap- 
pointed, who  shall  be  a  gentleman  qualified 
with  ft  competent  knowledge  in  clothes;  so 
that  by  this  means  the  place  will  be  a  com- 
fortable support  for  some  beau  who  has 
spent  his  estate  in  dressing 

'  The  reasons  offered,  by  which  we  ex- 
pected to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  public, 
were  as  follows: — 

•  First,  That  every  one  who  is  consider- 
able enough  to  be  a  mode,  and  has  any  im- 
perfection of  nature  or  chance,  which  it  is 
possible  to  hide  by  the  advantage  of  clothes, 
may,  by  coming  to  this  repository,  be  fur- 
nished herself,  and  furnish  all  who  are 
under  the  same  misfortune,  with  the  most 
agreeable  manner  of  concealing  it;  and  that, 
on  the  other  aide,  every  one,  who  has  any 
beauty  in  face  or  shape,  may  also  be  fur- 
nished with  the  most  agreeable  manner  of 
showing  it. 

'  Secondlv,  That  whereas  some  of  our 
young  gentlemen  who  travel,  give  us  great 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  only  go  abroad 
to  make  or  improve  a  fancy  tor  dress,  a 

Eroject  of  this  nature  may  be  a  means  to 
eep  them  at  home;  which  is  in  effect  the 
keeping  of  so  much  money  in  the  kingdom. 
Ana  perhaps  the  balance  of  fashion  in 
Europe,  which  now  leans  upon  the  side  of 
France,  may  l>e  so  altered  for  the  future, 
that  it  may  become  as  common  with  French- 
men to  come  to  England  for  their  finishing 
stroke  of  breeding,  as  it  has  been  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  go  to  France  for  it. 

*  Thirdly,  Whereas  several  p.rcat  scho- 


lars who  might  have  been  otherwise  useful 
to  the  world,  have  spent  their  time  in  study- 
ing to  describe  the  dresses  of  the  ancients 
from  dark  hints,  which  they  arc  fain  to 
interpret  and  support  with  much  learning; 
it  will  from  henceforth  happen  that  tl 
shall  be  freed  from  the  trouble,  and  the 
world  from  useless  volumes.  This  project 
will  be  a  registry,  to  which  posteritv  may 
have  recourse,  for  the  clearing  such  obscure 
passages  as  tend  that  way  in  authors;  and 
therefore  we  shall  not  for  the  future  submit 
ourselves  to  the  learning  of  etymology, 
which  might  persuade  the  age  to  come  that 
the  farthingale  was  worn  for  cheapness,  or 
the  furbelow  for  warmth. 

•  Fourthlv,  Whereas  they,  who  are  eld 
thcmsclvesj  have  often  a  way  of  railing  at 
the  extravagance  of  youth,  and  the  whole 
age  in  which  their  children  live;  it  is  hoped 
that  this  ill-humour  will  be  much  sup- 
pressed, when  we  can  have  recourse  to  the 
fashions  of  their  times,  produce  them  in 
our  v  indication,  and  be  able  to  show,  that 
it  might  have  been  as  expensive  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time  only  to  wash  and  quill  a 
ruff,  as  it  is  now  to  buy  cravats  or  neck 
handkerchiefs. 

4  We  desire  also  to  have  it  taken  notice 
of,  that  because  we  would  show  a  particular 
respect  to  foreigners,  which  may  induce 
them  to  perfect  their  breeding  here  in  a 
knowledge  which  is  very  proper  for  pre  ft  > 
gentlemen,  we  have  conceived  the  motto 
for  the  house  in  the  learned  language. 
There  is  to  be  a  picture  over  the  door,  with 
a  looking-glass  and  a  dressing  chair  in  thi 
middle  of  it;  then  on  one  side  are  to  be 
seen,  above  one  another,  patch-boxes,  pin- 
cushions, and  little  bottles;  on  the  other. 

Eowder-bags,  puffs,  combs,  and  brushes; 
eyond  these,  swords  with  fine  knots,  whose 
points  are  hidden,  and  fans  almost  i  V  -  '. 
with  the  handles  downward,  arc  to  stand 
out  interchangeably  from  the  6ides,  until 
they  meet  at  the  top,  and  form  a  semicircle 
over  the  rest  of  the  figures:  beneath  all, 
the  writing  is  to  run  in  this  pretty  sounding 
mamier: 

*'  Ad>«te,Oquotquot  iiinl.VVnetea. Gratis, Cuft&mm. 

En  vobia  adufint  in  pmmplu 
Fact,  vinculo,  npicula*. 
Hinc  eligtte.  ouroitr .  n  site  " 

'•  AH  ye  Venussm.  Gracr«,  and  Cunida,  attrad 

fW.  prepared  to  your  band*. 

Darta.  torch**,  and  band*: 
Your  weapon*  bcre  cbume  and  your  empire  rttM 

4 1  am,  sir, 
'  Your  most  humble  servant. 

•A.  B  ' 

The  proposal  of  my  correspondent  I  can- 
not but  Iook  upon  as'  an  ingenious  method 
of  placing  persons  (whose  |>arts  make  Uvea) 
ambitious  to  exert  themselves  in  frivolepc 
things)  in  a  rank  by  themseh  I  b.  In  order 
to  this,  I  would  propose  that  there  &e  a 
l)oard  of  directors  of  the  fashionable  society ; 
and,  Inxause  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
weight  for  a  private  man  to  uctcraunc 
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alone,  I  should  l>e  highly  obliged  to  my 
correspondents  if  they  would  give  in  lists  of 
persons  qualified  for  this  trust.  If  the  chief 
coffee-houses,  the  conversations  of  which 
places  are  carried  on  by  persons,  each  of 
whom  has  his  little  number  of  followers 
and  admirers,  would  name  from  among 
themselves  two  or  three  to  be  inserted,  they 
should  be  put  up  with  great  faithfulness. 
Old  beaus  arc  to  be  represented  in  the  first 
place;  but  as  that  sect,  with  relation  to 
dress,  is  almost  extinct,  it  will,  I  fear,  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  in  all  time- 
servers,  properly  so  deemed;  that  is,  auch 
as,  without  any  conviction  of  conscience,  or 
view  of  interest,  change  with  the  world, 
and  that  merely  from  a  terror  of  being  out 
of  fashion.   Such  also,  who  from  facility  of 
temper,  and  too  much  obsequiousness,'  are 
vicious  against  their  will,  and  follow  leaders 
whom  they  do  not  approve,  for  want  of 
courage  to  go  their  own  wav,  arc  capable 
persons  for  this  superintendency.  Those 
who  arc  loth  to  grow  old,  or  would  do  anv 
thing  contrary  to  the  course  and  order  of 
tilings,  Out  of  fondness  to  be  in  fashion,  are 
proper  candidates.  To  conclude,  those  who 
are  in  fashion  without  apparent  merit,  must 
be  supposed  to  have  latent  qualities,  which 
would  appear  in  a  post  of  direction;  and 
therefore  are  to  be  regarded  in  forming 
these  lists.    Any  who  shall  be  pleased  ac- 
cording to  these,  or  what  farther  qualifica- 
tions may  occur  to  himself,  to  send  a  list,  is 
desired  to  do  it  within  fourteen  days  from 
this  date. 

N.  B.  The  place  of  the  physician  to  this 
society,  according  to  the  last  mentioned 
qualification,  is  already  engaged.  T. 
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To  regulate  tbe  matrimonial  life. 

Many  are  the  epistles  I  every  day  receive 
from  husbands  who  complain  of  vanity, 
pride,  but,  above  all,  ill-nature  in  their 
wives.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but  I  think 
I  see  in  all  their  letters  that  the  cause  of 
their  uneasiness  is  in  themselves;  and  indeed 
I  have  hardly  ever  observed  the  married 
condition  unhappy,  but  for  want  of  judg- 
ment or  temper  in  the  man.  The  truth  is, 
we  generally  make  love  in  a  style  and  with 
sentiments  very  unfit  for  ordinary  life:  they 
are  half  theatrical  and  half  romantic  By 
this  means  we  raise  our  imaginations  to 
what  is  not  to  be  expected  in  human  life; 
and,  because  we  did  not  beforehand  think 
of  the  creature  we  arc  enamoured  of,  as 
subject  to  dishonour,  age,  sickness,  im- 
patience, or  sullenness,  but  altogether  con- 
sidered  her  as  the  object  of  jov;  human 
nature  itself  is  often  imputed  to  her  as  her 
particular  imperfection,  or  defect 

I  take  it  to  be  a  rule,  proper  to  be  ob- 
served in  all  occurrences  of  life,  but  more 


<  sprcially  in  the  domestic,  or  matrimonial 
part  of  it,  to  preserve  always  a  disposition  ' 
to  be  pleased.  This  cannot  be  supported 
but  by  considering  things  in  their  right 
light,  and  as  Nature  has  formed  them,  and 
not  as  our  own  fancies  or  appetites  would 
have  them.  He  then  who  took  a  young 
lady  to  his  bed,  with  no  other  considera- 
tion than  the  expectation  of  scenes  of  dal- 
liance, and  thought  of  her  (as  I  said  before) 
only  as  she  was  to  administer  to  the  grati- 
fication of  desire;  as  that  desire  flags,  will, 
without  her  fault,  think  her  charms  and 
her  merit  abated :  from  hence  must  follow 
indifference,  dislike,  peevishness,  and  rage. 
Hut  the  man  who  brings  his  reason  to  sup- 
port his  passion,  and  beholds  what  he  loves 
as  liable  to  all  the  calamities  of  human  life, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  imd  even  at  the 
hi  st  what  miist  bring  upon  him  new  cares, 
and  new  relations;  such  a  lover,  I  say,  will 
form  himself  accordingly',  and  adapt  his 
mind  to  the  nature  of  lus  circumstances. 
This  latter  person  will  be  prepared  to  be  a 
father,  a  friend,  an^advocate,  a  steward  for 
people  yet  unborn,  and  has  proper  affec- 
tions ready  for  even' incident  in  the  mar- 
riage state.  Such  a  man  can  hear  the  cries 
of  children  with  pity  instead  of  anger;  and, 
when  they  run  over  his  head,  he  is  not  dis- 
turbed at  their  noise,  but  is  glad  of  their 
mirth  and  health.  Tom  Trusty  has  told 
me,  that  he  thinks  it  doubles  his  attention 
to  the  most  intricate  affair  he  is  about,  to 
hear  his  children,  for  whom  all  his  cares 
arc  applied,  make  a  noise  in  the  next  room: 
on  the  other  side,  Will  Sparkish  cannot 
put  on  his  periwig,  or  adjust  his  cravat  atthc 
glass,  for  the  noise  of  those  damned  nurses 
and  squalling  brats;  and  then  ends  with  a 
gallant  reflection  upon  the  comforts  of  ma- 
trimony, runs  out  of  the  hearing,  and  drives 
to  the  chocolate-house. 

According  as  the  husband  is  disposed  in 
himself,  every  circumstance  of  lus  life  is  to 
give  him  torment  or  pleasure.  When  the 
affection  is  well  placed,  and  supported  by 
the  considerations  of  duty,  honour,  and 
friendship,  which  arc  in  the  highest  degree 
engaged  in  this  alliance,  there  can  nothing 
rise  in  the  common  course  of  life,  or  from 
the  blows  or  favours  of  fortune,  in  which  a 
man  will  not  find  matters  of  some  delight 
unknown  to  a  single  condition. 

He  who  sincerely  loves  his  wife  and  fa- 
mily, and  studies  to  improve  that  affection 
in  himself,  conceives  pleasure  from  the 
most  indifferent  things;  while  the  married 
man,  who  has  not  bid  adieu  to  the  fashions 
and  false  gallantries  of  the  town,  is  pcr- 

Elexed  with  every  thing  around  him.  In 
oth  these  cases  men  cannot,  indeed,  make 
a  sillier  figure  than  in  repeating  such  plea- 
sures and  pains  to  the  rest  of  the  world; 
but  I  speak  of  them  only  as  they  sit  upon 
those  who  are  involved  in  them.  As  I  \  isit 
all  sorts  of  people,  I  cannot  indeed  but 
smile,  when  the  good  lady  tells  her  husband 
what  extraordinary  things  the  child  spoke 
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since  he  went  out  No  longer  than  yester- 
day I  was  prevailed  with  to  go  home  with 
a  fond  husband:  and  his  wife  told  him,  that 
his  son,  of  his  own  head,  when  the  clock  in 
the  parlour  struck  two,  said  papa  would 
come  home  to  dinner  presently.  While 
the  father  has  him  in  a  rapture  in  his  arms, 
and  is  drowning  him  with  kisses,  the  wife 
tells  me  he  is  but  just  four  years  old.  Then 
they  both  struggle  for  him,  and  bring  him 
up  to  me,  and  repeat  his  observation  of  two 

0  clock.  I  was  called  upon,  by  looks  upon 
the  child,  and  then  at  me,  to  say  some- 
thing; and  I  told  the  father  that  this  remark 
of  the  infant  of  his  coming  home,  and  join- 
ing the  time  with  it,  was  a  certain  indica- 
tion that  he  would  be  a  great  historian  and 
chronologer.  They  are  neither  of  them 
fools,  yet  recei^d  my  compliment  with 
great  acknowledgment  of  my  prescience. 

1  fared  very  well  at  dinner,  and  heard 
many  other  notable  sayings  of  their  heir, 
which  would  have  given  very  little  enter- 
tainment to  one  less  turned  to  reflection 
than  I  was:  but  it  was  a  pleasing  specula- 
tion to  remark  on  the  happiness  of  a  life,  in 
which  things  of  no  moment  give  occasion 
of  hope,  self-satisfaction,  and  triumph.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  known  an  ill-natured 
coxcomb,  who  has  hardly  improved  in  any 
thing  but  bulk,  for  want  of  this  disposition, 
silence  the  whole  family  as  a  set  of  silly 
women  and  children,  for  recounting  things 
which  were  reallv  above  his  own  capacity. 

When  I  say  all  this,  I  cannot  deny  but 
there  arc  perverse  jades  that  fall  to  men's 
lots,  with  whom  it  requires  more  than  com- 
mon proficiency  in  philosophy  to  be  able  to 
live.  When  these  arc  joined  to  men  of 
warm  spirits,  without  temper  or  learning, 
they  arc  frequently  corrected  with  stripes; 
but  one  of  our  famous  lawyers*  is  of  opinion, 
1  that  this  ought  to  be  used  sparingly;'  as  I 
remember,  those  are  his  very  words:  but 
as  it  is  proper  to  draw  some  spiritual  use 
out  of  all  afflictions,  I  should  rather  recom- 
mend to  those  who  are  visited  with  women 
of  spirit,  to  form  themselves  for  the  world 
bv  patience  at  home.  Socrates,  who  is  by 
ail  accounts  the  undoubted  head  of  the  sect 
tof  the  hen-pecked,  owned  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  owed  great  part  of  his  virtue 
to  the  exercise  which  his  useful  wife  con- 
stantly gave  it.  There  are  several  good 
instructions  may  be  drawn  from  his  wise 
answers  to  the  people  of  less  fortitude  than 
himself  on  her  subject  A  friend,  with  in- 
dication, asked  how  so  good  a  man  could 
live  with  so  violent  a  creature?  He  ob- 
served to  him,  that  they  who  learn  to  keep 
a  good  seat  on  horse-back,  mount  the  least 
manageable  they  can  get;  and,  when  they 
have  mastered  them,  they  are  sure  never 
to  be  discomposed  on  the  backs  of  steeds 
less  restive.  At  several  times,  to  different 
persons,  on  the  same  subject  he  has  said, 
'  My  dear  friend,  you  are  beholden  to  Xan- 
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tippe,  that  I  bear  so  well  your  flying  out  in 
a  dispute. '  To  another,  4  My  hen  clacks 
very  much,  but  she  brings  me  chickens. 
They  that  live  in  a  trading  street  are  not 
disturbed  at  the  passage  of  carts.*  I  would 
have,  if  possible,  a  wise  man  be  contented 
with  his  lot  even  with  a  shrew;  for,  though 
he  cannot  make  her  better,  be  may,  you 
see,  make  himself  better  by  her  means. 

But  instead  of  pursuing  my  design  of 
displaying  conjugal  love  in  its  natural  beau- 
ties and  attractions,  I  am  got  into  talcs  to 
the  disadvantage  of  that  state  of  life.  I 
must. say,  therefore,  that  I  am  verilv  per- 
suaded, that  whatever  is  delightful  in  human 
life  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection  in 
the  married  than  in  the  single  condition. 
He  that  has  this  passion  in  perfection,  in 
occasions  of  joy,  can  sav  to  himself,  besides 
his  own  satisfaction,  4  How  happy  will  this 
make  my  wife  and  children!'  Upon  occur- 
rences of  distress  or  danger,  can  comfort 
himself:  4  But  all  this  while  my  wife  and 
children  are  safe. '  There  is  something  ir. 
it  that  doubles  satisfactions,  because  others 
participate  them;  and  dispels  afflictions, 
because  others  are  exempt  from  them.  All 
who  are  married  without  this  relish  of  their 
circumstances,  arc  in  either  a  tasteless  in- 
dolence and  negligence,  which  is  hardly  to 
be  attained,  or  else  live  in  the  hourly  repe- 
tition of  sharp  answers,  eager  upbrakuqgs, 
and  distracting  reproaches.  In  a  word,  the 
married  state,  with  and  without  the  affec- 
tion suitable  to  it,  is  the  completes!  image 
of  heaven  and  hell  wc  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving in  this  life.  T. 
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Fortia,  et  in  wipao  totus  ten*,  atque  rotunda*. 

/for.  S*u  vii.  Left,  i 

II-.  tir.  it  proof  to  grandeur,  pride,  or  prlf, 

And.  greater  atill.  he  '»  manter  of  hiuiwlf : 

Not  to  and  fro  by  fear*  and  faction*  hurl'd. 

Rut  loose  to  all  the  intereat*  of  the  world ; 

And  while  the  world  turn*  rnnnd.  entirr  and  whole. 

He  kerpt  the  sacred  tenor  of  hit  «oul. — Pitt. 

The  other  day,  looking  over  those  old 
manuscripts  of  "which  1  have  formerly 
given  some  account,  and  which  rdatc  h 
the  character  of  the  mighty  Pharamoud  of 
France,  and  the  close  friendship  bet  wees 
him  and  his  friend  Eur  rate,  I  found  among 
the  letters  which  had  been  in  the  custody 
of  the  latter,  an  epistle  from  a  country  gen- 
tleman to  Pharamoud,  wherein  he  excuses 
himself  from  coming  to  court  The  gen- 
tleman, it  seems  was  contented  with  hi* 
condition,  had  formerly  been  in  the  king/* 
service;  but  at  the  writing  the  following 
letter,  had,  from  leisure  and  reflection, 
quite  another  sense  of  things  than  that 
which  he  had  in  the  more  active  part  of 
his  life. 

4  Monsieur  Chrzluy  to  Pharamond. 

4Dkkad  sir, — I  have  from  your  own 
hand  (enclosed  under  the  cover  of  Mr. 
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Eucrate,  of  your  majesty's  bed-chamber)  a 
letter  which  invites  me  to  court.    I  under- 
stand this  great  honour  to  be  done  me  out 
of  renwet  and  inclination  to  me,  rather 
than  regard  to  our  own  service;  for  which 
reason  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  ma- 
jesty my  reasons  for  declining  to  depart 
from  home;  and  will  not  doubt  hut,  as  your 
\    motive  in  desiring  my  attendance  was  to 
make  me  a  happier  man,  when  you  think 
that  will  not  be  effected  by  my  remove, 
vou  will  permit  me  to  stay  where  I  am. 
Those  who  have  an  ambition  to  appear  in 
courts,  have  either  an  opinion  that  their 
persons  or  their  talents  are  particularly 
formed  for  the  service  or  ornament  of  that 
place!  or  else  are  hurried  by  downright 
desire  of  gain,  or  what  they  call  honour, 
to  take  upon   themselves  whatever  the 
generositv  of  their  master  can  give  them 
opportunities  to  grasp  at.    But  your  good- 
ness shall  not  be  thus  imposed  upon  by  me: 
I  will  therefore  confess  to  you,  that  fre- 
quent solitude,  and  long  conversation  with 
such  who  know  no  arts  which  polish  life, 
have  made  me  the  plainest  creature  in  your 
dominions.  Those  less  capacities  of  moving 
■with  a  good  grace,  bearing  a  ready  affa- 
bility to  all  around  me,  and  acting  with 
ease  before  many,  have  quite  left  me.  I 
am  come  to  that,  with  regard  to  my  per- 
son, that  I  consider  it  only  as  a  machine  I 
am  obliged  to  take  care  of,  in  order  to  en- 
joy my  soul  in  its  faculties  with  alacrity; 
well  remembering  that  this  habitation  of 
clay  will  in  a  few  years  be  a  meaner  piece 
of  earth  than  any  utensil  about  my  house. 
When  this  is,  as  it  really  is,  the  most  fre- 
quent reflection  I  have,  vou  will  easily 
imagine  how  well  I  should  become  a  draw- 
ing-room: add  to  this,  what  shall  a  man 
■without  desires  do  about  the  generous  Pha- 
ramond  ?   Monsieur  Eucrate  has  hinted  to 
me,  that  vou  have  thoughts  of  distinguish- 
ing me  with  titles.    As  for  myself,  in  the 
temper  of  my  present  mind,  appellations 
of  honour  would  but  embarrass  discourse, 
and  new  behaviour  towards  me  perplex  me 
in  every  habitude  of  life.    I  am  also  to  ac- 
knowledge to  you,  that  my  children  of 
■whom  your  majesty  condescended  to  in- 
quire, are  all  of  them  mean,  both  in  their 
persons  and  genius.    The  estate  my  eldest 
son  is  heir  to,  is  more  than  he  can  enjoy 
■with  a  good  grace.    My  self-love  will  not 
carry  me  so  far  as  to  impose  upon  mankind 
the  advancement  of  persons  (merely  for 
their  being  related  to  me)  into  nigh  distinc- 
tions, who  ought  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  public,  to  affect  obscurity.  I 
■wish,  my  generous  prince,  as  it  is  in  your 
power  to  give  honours  and  offices,  it  were 
also  to  give  talents  suitable  to  them :  were 
it  so,  the  noble  Pharamond  would  reward 
the  zeal  of  my  youth  with  abilities  to  do 
him  service  in  my  age. 

*  Those  who  accept  of  favour  without 
merit,  support  themselves  in  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vow  majestv.    Give  me  leave  to  I 
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tell  you,  sir,  this  is  the  reason  that  we  in 
the  country  hear  so  often  repeated  the 
word  prerogative.  That  part  of  your  law 
which  is  reserved  in  yourself,  for  the  rea- 
dier service  and  good  of  the  public,  slight 
men  are  eternally  buzzing  in  our  ears,  to 
cover  their  own  follies  and  miscarriages. 
It  would  be  an  addition  to  the  high  favour 
you  have  done  me,  if  you  would  let  Eucrate 
send  me  word  how  often,  and  in  what  cases, 
you  allow  a  constable  to  insist  upon  the 
prerogative.  From  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est officer  in  your  dominions,  something  of 
their  own  carriage  they  would  exempt 
from  examination,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
word  prerogative.  I  would  fain,  most  noble 
Pharamond,  sec  one  of  your  officers  assert 
your  prerogative  by  good  and  gracious  ac- 
tions. When  is  it  used  to  help  the  afflicted, 
to  rescue  the  innocent,  to  comfort  the 
stranger?  Uncommon  methods,  apparently 
undertaken  to  attain  worthy  ends,  would 
never  make  power  invidious.  You  sec,  sir, 
I  talk  to  you  with  the  freedom  your  noble 
nature  approves  in  all  whom  you  admit  to 
your  conversation. 

'  But,  to  return  to  your  majesty's  letter, 
I  humbly  conceive  that  all  distinctions  are 
useful  to  men,  only  as  they  are  to  act  in 
public;  and  it  would  be  a  romantic  madness 
for  a  man  to  be  lord  in  his  closet.  Nothing 
can  be  honourable  to  a  man  apart  from  the 
world,  but  reflection  upon  worthy  actions; 
and  he  that  places  honour  in  a  conscious- 
ness of  well  doing  will  have  but  little  relish 
for  any  outward  homage  that  is  paid  him, 
since  what  gives  him  distinction  to  himself, 
cannot  come  within  the  observation  of  his 
be  holders.  Thus  all  the  words  of  lordship, 
honour,  and  grace,  are  onlv  repetitions  to 
a  man  that  the  king  has  ordered  him  to  be 
called  so;  but  no  evidences  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  himself,  that  would  give  the  man, 
who  applies  to  him,  those  ideas,  without 
the  creation  of  his  master. 

'I  have,  most  noble  Pharamond,  all  ho- 
nours and  all  titles  in  your  approbation:  I 
triumph  in  them  as  they  are  in  your  gift,  I 
refuse  them  as  they  are  to  give  me  the 
observation  of  others.  Indulge  me,my  noble 
master,  in  this  chastity  of  renown;  let  me 
know  myself  in  the  favour  of  Pharamond; 
and  look  down  upon  the  applause  of  the 
people.  I  am,  in  all  duty  and  loyalty,  your 
majesty's  most  obedient  subject  and  leT- 
vant,  JEAN  CH1V/U  V.' 

'Sir, — I  need  not  tell  with  what  disad- 
vantages men  of  low  fortunes  and  great 
modesty  come  into  the  world;  what  wrong 
measures  their  diffidence  of  themselves, 
and  fear  of  offending,  often  oblige  them  to 
take;  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  their  greatest 
virtues  and  qualities,  that  should  soonest 
recommend  them,  are  the  main  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  preferment. 

'This,  sir,  is  my  case;  I  was  bred  at  a 
country-school,  where  I  learned  Latin  and 
Greek.    The  misfortunes  of  my  family 
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forced  me  up  to  town,  where  a  profession 
of  the  politer  sort  has  protected  me  against 
infamy  and  want  I  am  now  clerk  to  a 
lawyer,  and,  in  times  of  vacancy  and  re- 
cess from  business,  have  made  myself  mas- 
ter of  Italian  and  French;  and  though  the 
progress  I  have  made  in  my  business  has 
gained  me  reputation  enough  for  one  of  my 
standing,  yet  my  mind  suggests  to  me  every 
day,  that  it  is  not  upon  that  foundation  I 
am  to  build  my  fortune. 

•  The  person  I  have  my  present  depen- 
dence upon  has  in  his  nature,  as  well  as  in 
his  power,  to  advance  me,  by  recommend- 
ing me  to  a  gentleman  that  is  going  beyond 
sea,  in  a  public  employment  I  know  the 
printing  this  letter  would  point  me  out  to 
those  1  want  confidence  to  speak  to,  and  I 
hope  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  refuse  mak- 
ing any  body  happy.   Yours,  &c 

■  September  9, 1712.  M.  D.' 

T. 
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Conipoaitiu 
Acres  procurrunt 

Who  shall 


melim  cum  Bitho  Bacchiui:  in  jus 


Her.  Sat.Yii.Lib.  I.  19. 

me? 
Popt. 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  enough  to  con- 
sider the  different  notions  which  different 
persons  have  of  the  same  thing.  If  men 
of  low  condition  very  often  set  a  value  on 
things  which  are  not  prized  by  those  who 
are  in  a  higher  station  of  life,  there  are 
many  things  these  esteem  which  are  in  no 
value  among  persons  of  an  inferior  rank. 
Common  people  are,  in  particular,  very 
much  astonished  when  they  hear  of  those 
solemn  contests  and  debates,  which  are 
made  among  the  great  upon  the  punctilios 
of  a  public  ceremony;  and  wonder  to  hear 
that  any  business  of  consequence  should 
be  retarded  by  those  little  circumstances, 
which  they  represent  to  themselves  as 
trifling  ana  insignificant    I  am  mightily 

S leased  with  a  porter's  decision  in  one  of 
Ir.  Southern's  plays,  which  is  founded 
upon  that  fine  distress  of  a  virtuous  wo- 
man's marrying  a  second  husband,  while 
her  first  was  yet  living.  The  first  husband, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  dead,  re- 
turning to  his  house,  after  a  long  absence, 
raises  a  noble  perplexity  for  the  tragic  part 
of  the  play,  in  the  meanwhile  the  nurse 
and  the  porter  conferring  upon  the  diffi- 
culties that  would  ensue  in  such  a  case, 
honest  Samson  thinks  the  matter  may  be 
easily  decided,  and  solves  it  very  judiciously 
by  the  old  proverb,  that  if  his  first  master 
be  still  living,  'the  man  must  have  his 
mare  again. '  There  is  nothing  in  mv  time 
which  has  so  much  surprised  and  con- 
founded the  greatest  part  of  my  honest 
countrymen,  as  the  present  controversy 


between  Count  Rechteren  and  Monsieur 
Mesnager,  which  employs  the  wise  heads 
of  so  many  nations,  and  holds  all  the  affairs 
of  Europe  in  suspense. 

Upon  my  going  into  a  coffee-house  yes- 
terday, and  lending  an  ear  to  the  next  table, 
which  was  encompassed  with  a  circle  of 
inferior  politicians,  one  of  them,  after  hav- 
ing read  over  the  news  very  attentively, 
broke  out  into  the  following  remarks:  *I 
am  afraid,'  says  he,  *  this  unhappy  rupture 
between  the  footmen  at  Utrecht  will  retard 
the  peace  of  Christendom.  I  wish  the  pope 
may  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  His  holi- 
ness has  a  very  good  hand  in  fomenting  a 
division,  as  the  poor  Swiss  cantons  have 
lately  experienced  to  their  cost  If  Mon- 
sieur What-d'ye-call-him's  domestics  will 
not  come  to  an  accommodation,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  quarrel  can  be  ended  but  by 
a  religious  war. 

*  Why,  truly,'  says  a  wiseacre  that  sat 
by  him,  *  were  I  as  the  kine  of  France,  I 
would  scorn  to  take  part  with  the  footmen 
of  either  side;  here's  all  the  business  of  Eu- 
rope stands  still,  liccause  Monsieur  Mcsna- 
ger's  man  has  had  his  head  broke.  If  Count 
Rectrum*  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after 
it,  all  would  have  been  well,  without  any 
of  this  bustle;  but  they  say  he's  a  warm 
man,  and  does  not  care  to  be  made  mouths 
at' 

•  Upon  this,  one  that  had  held  his  tongue 
hitherto  began  to  exert  himself;  declaring, 
that  he  was  very  well  pleased  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  our  Christian  princes  took  this 
matter  into  their  serious  consideration;  for 
that  lackeys  were  never  so  saucy  and  prag- 
matical as  they  are  now-a-days,  and  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  sec  them  taken  down 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  if  it  might  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  affairs. 

One  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
French  king,  told  them,  that  they  did  not 
take  the  matter  right,  for  that  his  most 
Christian  majesty  did  not  resent  this  matter 
because  it  was  an  injury  done  to  Monsieur 
Mesnager's  footmen;  'for,*  says  he,  4 
are  Monsieur  Mesnaeer's  footmen  to 
but  because  it  was  done  to  his  sut 
Now,'  says  he,  Met  me  tell  yon,  it 
look  very  odd  for  a  subject  of  France  to 
have  a  bloody  nose,  and  his  sovereign  not 
to  take  notice  of  it  He  is  obliged  m  ho- 
nour to  defend  his  people  against  hostilities; 
and  if  the  Dutch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a 
crowned  head,  as  in  any  wise  to  cuff  or 
kick  those  who  are  under  his  protection,  I 
think  he  is  in  the  right  to  call  them  to  an 
account  for  it' 

This  distinction  set  the  controversy  upon 
a  new  foot,  and  seemed  to  be  very  well 
approved  by  most  that  heard  it,  until  a 
little  warm  fellow,  who  had  declared  him- 
self a  friend  to  the  house  of  Austria,  fell 
most  unmercifully  upon  his  Gallic  majesty. 
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as  encouraging  his  subjects  to  make  mouths 
at  their  betters,  and  afterwards  screening 
them  from  the  punishment  that  was  due  to 
their  insolence.  To  which  he  added,  that 
the  French  nation  was  so  addicted  to  gri- 
mace, that,  if  there  was  not  a  stop  put  to 
it  at  the  general  congress,  there  would  be 
no  walking  the  streets  for  them  in  a  time  of 
peace,  especially  if  thev  continued  masters 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  little  man  pro- 
ceeded with  a  great  deal  of  warmth,  de- 
claring that,  if  the  allies  were  of  his  mind, 
he  would  oblige  the  French  king  to  burn 
his  galleys,  and  tolerate  the  protestant  re- 
ligion in  his  dominions,  before  he  would 
sheath  his  sword.  He  concluded  with  call- 
ing Monsieur  Mesnager  an  insignificant 

The  dispute  was  now  growing  very  warm, 
and  one  does  not  know  where  it  would  have 
ended,  had  not  a  young  man  of  about  one- 
and-t  wenty,  who  seems  to  have  been  brought 
tip  with  an  eye  to  the  law,  taken  the  debate 
into  his  hand,  and  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  neither  Count  Rechteren  nor  Monsieur 
Mesnager  had  behaved  themselves  right  in 
this  affair.  *  Count  Rechteren,'  says  he, 
4  should  have  made  affidavit  that  his  ser- 
vant had  been  affronted,  and  then  Monsieur 
Mesnager  would  have  done  him  justice,  by 
taking  away  their  liveries  from  them,  or 
some  other  way  that  he  might  have  thought 
the  most  proper;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  if  a 
man  makes  a  mouth  at  me,  I  am  not  to 
knock  the  teeth  out  of  it  for  his  pains. 
Then  again,  as  for  Monsieur  Mesnager, 
upon  his  servant's  being  beaten,  why  he 
might  have  had  his  action  of  assault  and 
battery.  But  as  the  case  now  stands,  if  you 
will  have  my  opinion,  I  think  they  ought 
to  bring  it  to  referees. ' 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  confer- 
ence, but  I  must  confess  with  little  edifica- 
tion, for  all  I  could  learn  at  last  from  these 
honest  gentlemen  was,  that  the  matter  in 
debate  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for  such 
heads  as  theirs,  or  mine,  to  comprehend. 
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Extract*  her  precious  i«mU  — Creech. 

When  I  have  published  any  single  paper 
that  falls  in  with  the  popular  taste,  and 
pleases  more  than  ordinary,  it  always  brings 
me  in  a  great  return  of  letters.  My  Tucs- 
clay's  discourse,  wherein  I  gave  several 
admonitions  to  the  fraternity  of  the  hen- 
pecked, has  already  produced  me  very 
many  correspondents;  the  reason  I  cannot 
guess,  unless  it  be,  that  such  a  discourse  is 
of  general  use,  and  every  married  man's 
money.  An  honest  tradesman,  who  dates  his 
letter  from  Cheapside,  sends  me  thanks  in 


the  name  of  a  club,  who,  he  tells  me,  meet 
as  often  as  their  wives  will  give  them  leave, 
and  stay  together  till  they  are  sent  for 
home.  He  informs  me  that  my  paper  has  ad- 
ministered great  consolation  to  their  whole 
club,  and  desires  me  to  give  some  farther  ac- 
count of  Socrates,  and  to  acquaint  them  in 

whose  reign  he  lived,  whether  he  was  a 
citizen  or  a  courtier,  whether  he  buried 

Xantippe,  with  many  other  particulars:  for 
that  by  his  sayings,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  wise  man,  and  a  good  Christian. 
Another  who  writes  himself  Benjamin 
Bamboo,  tells  me  that,  being  coupled  with 
a  shrew,  he  had  endeavoured  to  tame  her 
by  such  lawful  means  as  those  which  I 
mentioned  in  mv  last  Tuesday's  paper,  and 
that  in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone  farther 
than  Bracton  alwiys  allows  in  those  cases: 
but  that  for  the  future  he  was  resolved  to 
bear  it  like  a  man  of  temper  and  learning, 
and  consider  her  only  as  one  who  lives  in 
his  house  to  teach  him  philosophy.  Tom 
Dapperwit  says  that  he  agrees  with  me  in 
that  whole  discourse,  excepting  only  the 
last  sentence,  where  I  affirm  the  married 
state  to  be  either  a  heaven  or  a  hell.  Tom 
has  been  at  the  charge  of  a  penny  upon 
this  occasion  to  tell  me,  that  by  his  expe- 
rience it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but 
rather  that  middle  kind  of  state,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  purgatory. 

The  fair-sex  have  likewise  obliged  me 
with  their  reflections  upon  the  same  dis- 
course. A  lady,  who  calls  herself  Euterpe, 
and  seems  a  woman  of  letters,  asks  me 
whether  I  am  for  establishing  the  Salic  law 
in  every  family,  and  why  it  is  not  fit  that  a 
woman  who  has  discretion  and  learning 
should  sit  at  the  helm,  when  the  husband 
is  weak  and  illiterate?  Another,  of  a  quite 
contrary  character,  subscribes  herself  Xan- 
tippe, and  tells  me  that  she  follows  the 
example  of  her  namesake;  for  being  mar- 
ried to  a  bookish  man,  who  has  no  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  she  is  forced  to  take 
their  affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to 
spirit  him  up  now  and  then,  that  he  may 
not  grow  musty,  and  unfit  for  conversat  ion  . 

After  this  abridgment  of  some  letters 
which  are  come  to  my  hands  upon  this  oc- 
casion, I  shall  publish  one  of  them  at  large. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — You  have  given  us 
a  lively  picture  of  that  kind  of  husband 
who  comes  under  the  denomination  of  the 
hen-pecked;  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
you  nave  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is 
quite  of  the  different  character,  and  who, 
in  several  places  of  England,  goes  by  the 
name  of  '  a  cot-queen.'  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  joined  for  life  with  one  of  this 
character,  who  in  reality  is  more  a  woman 
than  I  am.  He  was  bred  up  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  tender  mother,  till  she  had  made 
him  as  good  a  housewife  as  herself.  He 
could  preserve  apricots,  and  make  jellies 
before  he  had  been  two  years  out  of  the 
nursery.    He  was  never  suffered  to  go 
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abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold;  when  he 
should  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck,  he 
was  by  his  mother's  side  learning  how  to 
season  it,  or  put  it  in  crust;  and  making 
paper  boats  with  his  sisters,  at  an  age 
when  other  young  gentlemen  are  crossing 
the  seas,  or  travelling  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  has  the  whitest  hand  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life,  and  raises  paste  better 
than  any  woman  in  England.  These  quali- 
fications make  him  a  sad  husband.  He  is 
perpetually  in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thou- 
sand squabbles  with  the  cook-maid.  He  is 
better  acquainted  with  the  milk-score  than 
his  steward's  accounts.  I  fret  to  death 
when  I  hear  him  find  fault  with  a  dish  that 
is  not  dressed  to  his  liking,  and  instructing 
his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the  best 
pickle  for  a  walnut,  or  sauce  for  a  haunch 
of  venison.  With  all  this  he  is  a  very  good- 
natured  husband,  and  never  fell  out  with 
me  in  his  life  but  once,  upon  the  over- 
roasting of  a  dish  of  wild  fowl.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  own,  I  would  rather  he  was  a 
man  of  a  rough  temper,  and  would  treat  me 
harshly  sometimes,  than  of  such  an  effemi- 
nate busy  nature,  in  a  province  that  does 
not  belong  to  him.  Since  you  have  given 
us  the  character  of  a  wife  who  wears  the 
breeches,  pray  say  somewhat  of  a  husband 
that  wears  the  petticoat.  Why  should  not 
a  female  character  be  as  ridiculous  in  a 
man,  as  a  male  character  in  one  of  our  sex? 
I  am,  &c  O. 
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Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear. 

But  for  a  biMineas  worthy  of  a  fod.—Re*f(rmmmt. 


We  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  act  of 
uncharitableness  than  to  interpret  the  af- 
flictions which  befall  our  neighbours  as 
punishments  and  judgments.  It  aggravates 
the  evil  to  him  who  suffers,  when  he  looks 
upon  himself  as  the  mark  of  divine  ven- 
geance, and  abates  the  compassion  of  those 
towards  him  who  regard  him  in  so  dread- 
ful a  light.  This  humour,  of  turning  every 
misfortune  into  a  judgment,  proceeds  from 
wrong  notions  of  religion,  which  in  its  own 
nature  produces  good-will  towards  men, 
and  puts  the  mildest  construction  upon 
every  accident  that  befalls  them.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  it  is  not  religion  that  sours 
a  man's  temper,  but  it  is  his  temper  that 
sours  his  religion.  People  of  gtoomy,  un- 
cheerful  imaginations,  or  of  envious  malig- 
nant tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they 
are  engaged  in,  will  discover  their  natural 
tincture  of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  As  the  finest  vines 
have  often  the  taste  of  the  soil,  so  even  the 
most  religious  thoughts  often  draw  some- 
thing that  is  particular  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  in  which  they  arise.  When 
folly  or  superstition  strike  in  with  this  na- 


tural depravitv  of  temper  it  Is  not  in  the 

power,  even  of  religion  itself,  to 
the  character  of  the  person  who  is 
ed  with  it  from  appearing  highly" 
and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I 
shall  conceal  under  the  name  of  Nemesis, 
is  the  greatest  discoverer  of  judgments  that 
I  have  met  with.  She  can  tell  you  what  sin 
it  was  that  set  such  a  man's  house  on  fire,  or 
blew  down  his  bams.  Talk  to  her  of  an 
unfortunate  voung  lady  that  lost  her  beauty 
by  the  small-pox,  she  fetches  a  deep  si^hi, 
and  tells  you,  that  when  she  had  a  fine  face 
she  was  always  looking  on  it  in  her  glass. 
Tell  her  of  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  has 
befallen  one  of  her  acquaintance,  arid  she 
wishes  it  may  prosper  with  her,  but  her 
mother  used  one  of  her  nieces  very  barba- 
musly.  Her  usual  remarks  turn  upon  peo- 
ple who  had  great  estates,  but  never  en- 
joyed them  by  reason  of  some  flaw  in  their 
own  or  their  father's  behaviour.  She  can 
give  you  the  reason  why  such  a  one  died 
childless;  why  such  a  one  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth;  why  such  a  one  was 
unhappy  in  her  marriage;  why  one  broke 
his  leg  on  such  a  particular  spot  of  ground; 
and  why  another  was  killed  with  a  back- 
sword, rather  than  with  any  other  kind  of 
weapon.  She  has  a  crime  for  every  misfor- 
tune that  can  befall  any  of  her  acquaint- 
ance; and  when  she  hears  of  a  robbery  that 
has  been  made,  or  a  murder  that  has  been 
committed,  enlarges  more  on  the  guik  of 
the  suffering  person,  than  on  that  of  the 
thief,  or  assassin.  In  short,  she  is  so  good 
a  Christian,  that  whatever  happens  to  her- 
self is  a  trial,  and  whatever  happens  to  her 
neighbours  is  a  judgment. 

The  very  description  of  this  folly,  in  or- 
dinary life,  is  sufficient  to  expose  it:  but. 
when  it  appears  in  a  pomp  and  dignity  of 
style,  it  is  very  apt  to  amuse  and  terrify  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Herodotus  and  Plu- 
tarch very  often  apply  their  judgments  as 
impertinently  as  the  old  woman  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  though  their  manner  of  re- 
lating them  makes  the  folly  itself  appear 
venerable.  Indeed  most  historians,  as  wefl 
Christian  as  pagan,  have  fallen  into  this 
idle  superstition,  and  spoken  of  ill  success, 
unforeseen  disasters,  and  terrible  events,  as 
if  they  had  been  let  into  the  secrets  of  Provi- 
dence, and  made  acquainted  with  that  pri- 
vate conduct  by  which  the  world  is  governed 
One  would  think  several  of  our  own  histo- 
rians in  particular  had  manv  revelations  of 
this  kino  made  to  them.  Our  old  English 
monks  seldom  let  any  of  their  kings  depart 
in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  diminish 
the  power  of  wealth  of  which  the  ecclesias- 
tics were  in  those  times  possessed,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror's  race  generally  found 
their  judgments  in  the  New  Forest  where 
their  father  had  pulled  down  churches  and 
monasteries.  In  short,  read  one  of  the 
chronicles  written  by  an  author  of  this 
frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  think  ym 
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were  reading  a  history  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  where  the  historians 
were  actually  inspired,  and  where,  by  a 
particular  scheme  of  Providence,  the  kings 
were  distinguished  by  judgments,  or  bless- 
ings, according  as  they  promoted  idolatry 
or  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of 
judging  upon  misfortunes,  not  only  to  be 
very  uncharitable  in  regard  to  the  person 
on  whom  they  fall,  but  very  presumptuous 
in  regard  to  nim  who  is  supposed  to  inflict 
them.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of 
retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  vir- 
tuous persons  are  very  often  unfortunate, 
and  vicious  persons  prosperous;  which  is 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  Being 
who  appears  infinitely  wise  and  good  in  all 
his  works,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  such 
a  promiscuous  and  undistinguished  distri- 
bution of  good  and  evil,  which  was  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  life,  will  be  rectified,  and 
made  amends  for,  in  another.  We  are  not 
therefore  to  expect  that  fire  should  fall 
from  heaven  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Pro- 
vidence; nor,  when  we  see  triumphant  guilt 
or  depressed  virtue  in  particular  persons, 
that  Omnipotence  will  make  bare  nis  holy 
arm  in  the  defence  of  one,  or  punishment 
of  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  is  a 
day  set  apart  for  the  hearing  and  requiting 
of  both,  according  to  their  respective 
merits. 

The  lolly  of  ascribing  temporal  judg- 
ments to  any  particular  crimes,  may  ap- 
pear from  several  considerations.  I  shall 
only  mention  two:  First,  that,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  no  calamity  or  affliction, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  as  a 
judgment  to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not 
sometimes  happen  to  men  of  approved  re- 
ligion and  virtue.  When  Diagoras  the 
atheist  was  on  board  one  of  the  Athenian 
ships,  there  arose  a  very  violent  tempest: 
upon  which  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it 
was  a  Just  judgment  upon  them  for  having 
taken  so  impious  a  man  on  board.  Diagoras 
begged  them  to  look  upon  the  restof  the  ships 
that  were  in  the  same  distress,  and  asked 
them  whether  or  no  Diagoras  was  on  board 
every  vessel  in  the  fleet.  We  are  all  in- 
volved in  the  same  calamities,  and  subject 
to  the  same  accidents:  and  when  we  see 
any  one  of  the  species  under  any  particular 
oppression,  we  should  look  upon  it  as 
arising  from  the  common  lot  of  human  na- 
ture, rather  than  from  the  guilt  of  the  per- 
son who  suffers. 

Another  consideration,  that  may  check 
our  presumption  in  putting  such  a  construc- 
tion upon  a  misfortune,  is  this,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  US  to  know  what  are  calamities 
and  what  are  blessings.  How  many  acci- 
dents have  passed  for  misfortunes,  which 
have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  persons  to  whose  lot  they  have  fal- 
len! How  many  disappointments  have,  in 
their  consequences,  saved  a  man  from  ruin ! 


If  we  could  look  into  the  effects  of  every 
thing,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
boldly  upon  blessings  and  judgments;  but 
for  a  man  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  he 
sees  but  in  part,  and  in  its  beginnings,  is  an 
unjustifiable  piece  of  rashness  and  folly. 
The  story  of*  Biton  and  Clitobus,  which 
was  in  great  reputation  among  the  hea- 
thens, (for  we  see  it  quoted  by  all  the  an- 
cient authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who 
have  written  upon  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,)  may  teach  us  a  caution  in  this  matter. 
These  two  brothers,  being  the  sons  of  a 
lady  who  was  priestess  to  Juno,  drew  their 
mother's  chariot  to  temple  at  the  time  of  a 
great  solemnity,  the  persons  being  absent 
who,  by  their  office,  were  to  have  drawn 
her  chariot  on  that  occasion.  The  mother 
was  so  transported  with  this  instance  of 
filial  duty,  that  she  petitioned  her  goddess 
to  bestow  upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that 
could  be  given  to  men;  upon  which  they 
were  both  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning  found  dead  in  the  temple. 
This  was  such  an  event,  as  would  have  been 
construed  into  a  judgment,  had  it  happened 
to  the  two  brothers  after  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience, and  would  doubtless  have  been  re- 
presented as  such  by  any  ancient  historian 
who  had  given  us  an  account  of  it  O. 
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Neque  cuiquam  torn  statim  cUrnm  ingeninm  Mt,  at 
pnmlt  cmiTgerc ;  nisi  illi  materia,  occmiu,  fautur  ctiam, 
commondatorquc  contingat.  PUn.  MZpisL 

Nor  has  any  one  so  bright  a  peniue  aa  to  beoomc  il 
lustrious  instantaneously,  unh  aa  it  fortunately  mwta 
with  occasion  nnJ  employment,  with  patronage  too, 
and  commendation. 

'  Mr  Spectator,— Of  all  the  young  fel- 
lows who  are  in  their  progress  through  any 
profession,  none  seem  to  have  so  good  a 
title  to  the  protection  of  the  men  of  emi- 
nence in  it  as  the  modest  man,  not  so  much 
because  his  modesty  is  a  certain  indication 
of  his  merit,  as  because  it  is  a  certain  ob- 
stacle to  the  producing  of  it  Now,  as  of 
all  professions,  this  virtue  is  thought  to  be 
more  particularly  unnecessary  in  that  of 
the  law  than  in  any  other,  I  shall  only  ap- 
ply myself  to  the  relief  of  such  who  follow 
this  profession  with  this  disadvantage. 
What  aggravates  the  matter  is,  that  those 
persons  who,  the  better  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  this  study,  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  others,  have,  by  addicting  them- 
selves to  letters,  increased  their  natural 
modesty,  and  consequentlv  heightened  the 
obstruction  to  this  sort  of  preferment;  so 
that  every  one  of  these  may  emphatically 
be  said  to  be  such  a  one  as  "  hiboureth  and 
taketh  pains,  and  is  still  the  more  behind." 
It  may  be  a  matter  worth  discussing,  then, 
why  that  which  made  a  youth  so  amiable 
to  the  ancients,  should  make  him  appear 
so  ridiculous  to  the  modems?  and  why,  m 
our  days,  there  should  be  neglect,  and  even 

jjrtssiori  of  youn^     ^irxo c wstcfliti  of 
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that  protection  which  was  the  pride  of 
theirs?  In  the  profession  spoken  of,  it  is 
obvious  to  every  one  whose  attendance  is 
required  at  Westminster-hall,  with  what 
difficulty  a  youth  of  any  modesty  has  been 
permitted  to  make  an  observation,  that 
could  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  merit  of  his 
elders,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
advancing  of  his  own.  I  have  often  seen 
one  of  these  not  only  molested  in  his  utter- 
ance of  something  very  pertinent,  but  even 
plundered  of  his  question,  and  by  a  strong 
sergeant  shouldered  out  of  his  rank,  which 
he  nas  recovered  with  much  difficulty  and 
confusion.  Now,  as  great  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  this  profession  might  be  despatched 
by  one  that  perhaps 


Abwt  virtute  diwrti. 
Kit 


»  Aulu«; 
Hot  Art  /Wt.  v.  370. 

 -want*  MmmU'ii  powerful  f  Inqtirnec, 

fiogrommtm. 

so  I  cannot  conceive  the  injustice  done  to 
the  public,  if  the  men  of  reputation  in  this 
calling  would  introduce  such  of  the  young 
ones  into  business,  whose  application  in  this 
study  will  let  them  into  the  secrets  of  it,  as 
much  as  their  modesty  will  hinder  them 
from  the  practice:  I  say,  it  would  be  laying 
an  everlasting  obligation  upon  a  young  man, 
to  be  introduced  at  first  only  as  a  mute*  till 
by  this  countenance,  and  a  resolution  to 
support  the  good  opinion  conceived  of  him 
in  his  betters,  his  complexion  shall  be  so 
well  settled,  that  the  litigious  of  this  island 
may  be  secure  of  this  obstreperous  aid.  If 
I  might  be  indulged  to  speak  in  the  style  of 
a  lawyer,  I  would  say,  that  any  one  about 
thirty  years  of  age  might  make  a  common 
motion  to  the  court  with  as  much  elegance 
and  propriety  as  the  most  aged  advocates 
in  the  hall. 

« I  cannot  advance  the  merit  of  modesty 
by  any  argument  of  my  own  so  powerfully 
as  by  inquiring  into  the  sentiments  the 
greatest  among  the  ancients  of  different 
ages  entertained  upon  this  virtue.  If  we  go 
back  to  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  shall  find 
favour  a  necessary  consequence  to  a  shame- 
faced man.    Pliny  the  greatest  lawyer  and 
most  elegant  writer  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
in  several  of  his  epistles  is  very  solicitous 
in  recommending  to  the  public  some  young 
men,  of  his  own  profession,  and  very  often 
undertakes  to  become  an  advocate,  upon 
condition  that  sonic  one  of  these  his  favour- 
ites might  be  joined  with  him,  in  order  to 
produce  the  merit  of  such,  whose  modest)' 
otherwise  would  have  suppressed  it  It  may 
seem  very  marvellous  to  a  saucy  modern, 
that  muitum  mnguinia,  multum  vrrecun- 
dite,  multum  sollicitudinig  in  ore,  "  to  have 
the  face  first  full  of  blood,  then  the  counte- 
nance dashed  with  modesty,  and  then  the 
whole  aspect  as  of  one  dying  with  fear, 
when  a  man  begins  to  speak,"  should  be 
esteemed  by  PHnv  the  necessary  Qualifica- 


expressed  himself  in  the  same  favourable 
strain  of  modesty,  when  he  says 


-In  the  moderty  of  fearful  duty 
h  as  from  th»  rattling  t( 


I  rvad  as  mu 
Of  saury  anil  audacious  eloquence 


'  Now,  since  these  authors  have  professed 
themselves  for  the  modest  man,  even  in  the 
utmost  confusions  of  speech  and  counte- 
nance, why  should  an  intrepid  utterance 
and  a  resolute  vociferation  thunder  so  suc- 
cessfully in  our  courts  of  justice?  And  why 
should  that  confidence  of  speech  and  be- 
haviour, which  seems  to  acknowledge  no 
superior,  and  to  defy  all  contradiction,  pre- 
vail over  that  deference  and  resignation 
with  which  the  modest  man  implores  that 
favourable  opinion  which  the  other  seems 
to  command? 

'  As  the  case  at  present  stands  the  best 
consolation  that  I  can  administer  to  th<*e 
who  cannot  get  into  that  stroke  of  business 
(as  the  phrase  is)  which  they  deserve,  is 
to  reckon  every  particular  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  this  study  as  a  real  increase 
of  their  fortune;  and  fully  to  believe,  that 
one  day  this  imaginary  gain  will  certainly 
be  made  out  by  one  more  substantial  1 
wish  you  would  talk  to  us  a  little  on  this 
head;  you  would  oblige,  sir,  your  bumble 
servant' 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  certainly  a 
man  of  good  sense;  but  I  am  perhaps  par- 
ticular in  my  opinion  on  this  occasion:  tor  I 
have  observed  that,  under  the  notion  of 
modesty,  men  have  indulged  themselves  in 
spiritless  sheepishness  and  been  for  ever 
lost  to  themselves,  their  families  their 
friends  and  their  country.    When  a  man 
has  taken  care  to  pretend  to  nothing  but 
what  he  may  justly  aim  at,  and  can  execute 
as  well  as  any  other,  without  injustice  to 
any  other,  it  is  ever  want  of  breeding  or 
courage  to  be  brow-beaten  or  elbowed  uut 
of  his  honest  ambition.    I  have  said  often, 
modesty  must  be  an  act  of  the  will,  and  yet 
it  always  implies  self-denial;  for,  if  a  man 
has  an  ardent  desire  to  do  what  is  laud:J>le 
for  him  to  perform,  and,  from  an  unmanly 
bashfulncss,  shrinks  away,  and  lets  his 
merit  languish  in  silence,  he  ought  not  to 
be  angry  at  the  world  that  a  more  unskilful 
actor  succeeds  in  his  part,  because  he  has 
not  confidence  to  come  upon  the  stage  him- 
self.   The  generosity  my  correspondent 
mentions  of  Pliny  cannot  be  enough  ap- 
plauded.   To  cherish  the  dawn  of  merit, 
and  hasten  its  maturity*,  was  a  work  worthy 
a  noble  Roman  and  a  liberal  scholar.  That 
concern  which  is  described  in  the  letter,  is 
to  all  the  world  the  greatest  charm  imagin- 
able; but  then  the  modest  man  must  pro- 
ceed, and  show  a  latent  resolution  in  hint- 
self;  for  the  admiration  of  modesty  arises 
from  the  manifestation  of  his  merit  1  must 
confess  we  live  in  an  age  wherein  a  few 
empty  blusterers  carry  awav  the  praise  of 


tions  of  a  fine  speaker.  Shakspeare  also  has  I  speaking,  while  a  crowd  of  fellows  over- 
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stocked  with  knowledge  are  run  down  by 
them:  I  say,  over-stocked,  because  they 
certainly  arc  so,  as  to  their  service  of  man- 
kind, if  from  their  very  store  they  raise  to 
themselves  ideas  of  respect,  and  greatness 
of  the  occasion,  and  I  know  not  what,  to 
disable  themselves  from  explaining  their 
tlii  ui*hts.  I  must  confess,  when  I  have  seen 
Charles  Frankair  rise  up  with  a  command- 
ing mien,  and  torrent  of  handsome  words, 
talk  a  mile  off  the  purpose,  and  drive  down 
twenty  bashful  boobies  of  ten  times  his 
sense,  who  at  the  same  time  were  envying 
his  impudence,  and  despising  his  under- 
standing, it  has  been  matter  of  great  mirth 
to  me;  but  it  soon  ended  in  a  secret  lamenta- 
tion, that  the  fountains  of  every  thing  praise- 
worthy in  these  realms,  the  universities, 
should*  be  so  muddled  with  a  false  sense  of 
this  virtue,  as  to  produce  men  capable  of 
being  so  abused.  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that 
it  is  a  ridiculous  education  which  does  not 
qualify  a  man  to  make  his  best  appearance 
before  the  greatest  man,  and  the  finest  wo- 
man, to  whom  he  can  address  himself. 
Were  this  judiciously  corrected  in  the 
nurseries  of  learning,  pert  coxcombs  would 
know  their  distance:  but  we  must  bear  with 
this  false  modesty  in  our  young  nobility  and 

Sentry,  till  they  cease  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
ridge  to  grow  dumb  in  the  study  of  elo- 
quence. T. 
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Nihil  lam  Annum  est,  cui  prrirulum  non  nit,  etiara 
ab  invahdo.  Q*is/.  Curt.  I.  rii.  c  8. 

The  stroncest  thin**  arc  not  ao  well  established  as  to 
be  out  of  danger  from  the  weakest. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — My  Lord  Clarendon 
has  observed,  that  few  men  have  done  more 
harm  than  those  who  have  been  thought  to 
be  able  to  do  least;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  error,  than  to  believe  a  man,  whom 
we  see  qualified  with  too  mean  parts  to  do 
good,  to  be  therefore  incapable  of  doing 
hurt  There  is  a  supply  of  malice,  of 
pride,  of  industry,  and  even  of  folly,  in  the 
weakest,  when  he  sets  his  heart  upon  it, 
that  makes  a  strange  progress  in  mischief. 
"What  may  seem  to  the  reader  the  greatest 

Faradox  in  the  reflection  of  the  historian  is, 
suppose,  that  folly  which  is  generally 
thought  incapable  of  contriving  or  execut- 
ing any  design,  should  be  so  formidable  to 
those  whom  it  exerts  itself  to  molest.  But 
this  will  appear  very  plain,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  Solomon  says,  "  It  is  a  sport  to  a 
fool  to  do  mischief;"  and  that  he  might  the 
more  emphatically  express  the  calamitous 
circumstances  of  nim  who  falls  under  the 
displeasure  of  this  wanton  person,  the  same 
author  adds  farther,  that  "  A  stone  is  heavy, 
and  the  sand  weighty,  but  a  fool's  wratli  is 
heavier  than  them  both."  It  is  impossible 
to  suppress  my  own  illustration  upon  this 
matter,  which  is  that  as  the  man  of  sagacity 


bestirs  himself  to  distress  kis  enemy  by 
methods  probable  and  reducible  to  reason, 
so  the  same  reason  will  fortify  his  enemy  to 
elude  these  his  regular  efforts;  but  your  fool 
projects,  acts,  and  concludes,  with  such 
notable  inconsistency,  that  no  regular  course 
of  thought  can  evade  or  counterplot  his 

Frodigious  machinations.  My  frontispiece, 
believe,  may  be  extended  to  imply,  that 
sc\  cral  of  our'misfortuncs  arise  from  things, 
as  well  as  persons,  that  seem  of  very  little 
consequence.  Into  what  tragical  extrava- 
gances docs  Shakspearc  hurry  Othello, 
upon  the  loss  of  a  handkerchief  only  (  And 
what  barbarities  does  Desdemona  suffer, 
from  a  slight  inadvertency  in  regard  to  this 
fatal  trifle!  If  the  schemes  of  all  enterpris- 
ing spirits  were  to  be  carefully  examined, 
some  intervening  accident,  not  considerable 
enough  to  occasion  any  debate  upon,  or  give 
them  any  apprehension  of  ill  consequence 
from  it,  will  be  found  to  be  the  occasion  of 
their  ill  success,  rather  than  anv  error  in 
points  of  moment  and  difficulty,  which  natu- 
rally engaged  their  maturest  deliberations. 
If  vou  go  to  the  levee  of  anv  great  man,  you 
will  observe  him  exceeding  gracious  to 
several  very  insignificant  fellows;  and  upon 
this  maxim,  that  the  neglect  of  any  person 
must  arise  from  the  mean  opinion  you  have 
of  his  capacity  to  do  you  any  service  or 
prejudice;  ana  that  this  calling  his  suffi- 
ciency in  question  must  give  him  inclina- 
tion, and  where  this  is  there  never  wants 
strength,  or  opportunity  to  annoy  you. 
There  is  nobody  so  weak  of  invention  that 
cannot  aggravate,  or  make  some  little 
stories  to  vilify  his  enemy;  there  are  very 
few  but  have  good  inclinations  to  hear 
them;  and  it  is  infinite  pleasure  to  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  to  level  a  person  superior 
to  his  neighbours.  Besides,  in  all  matter 
of  controversy,  that  party  which  has  the 
greatest  abilities  labours  under  this  preju- 
dice, that  he  will  certainly  be  supposed, 
upon  account  of  his  abilities,  to  have  done 
an  injury,  when  perhaps  he  has  received 
one.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
strokes  that  nations  and  particular  friends 
have  suffered  from  persons  very  contempti- 
ble. 

'  I  think  Henry  IV.  of  France,  so  formida- 
ble to  his  neighbours,  could  no  more  be 
secured  against  the  resolute  villany  of 
Ravillac,  than  Villicrs  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham could  be  against  that  of  Felton.  And 
there  is  no  incensed  person  so  destitute,  but 
can  provide  himself  with  a  knife  or  a  pistol, 
if  he  finds  stomach  to  apply  them.  That 
things  and  persons  of  no  moment  should 
give  such  powerful  revolutions  to  the  pro- 
gress of  those  of  the  greatest,  seems  a  pro- 
vidential disposition  to  baffle  and  abate  the 
pride  of  human  sufficiency;  as  also  to  en- 
gage the  humanity  and  benevolence  of 
superiors  to  all  below  them,  by  letting  them 
into  this  secret,  that  the  stronger  depends 
upon  the  weaker.  I  am,  sir,  your  very 
humble  servant' 
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'Temple,  Paper-buildings. 
•Dear  Sib, — I  received  a  letter  from 
you  some  time  ago,  which  I  shook!  have 
answered  sooner,  had  you  informed  me  in 
vours  to  what  part  of  this  island  I  mi^ht 
nave  directed  my  impertinence;  but  having 
been  let  into  the  knowledge  of  that  matter, 
this  handsome  excuse  is  no  longer  service- 
able. My  neighbour  Pretty  man  shall  be 
the  subject  of  this  letter;  who,  falling  in 
with  the  Spectator's  doctrine  concerning 
the  month  of  May,  began  from  that  season 
to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
fair,  in  the  following  manner.  I  observed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  he  bought 
him  a  new  night-gown,  either  side  to  be 
worn  outwards,  both  equally  gorgeous  and 
attractive;  but  till  the  end  of  the  month  I 
did  not  enter  so  fully  into  the  knowledge  of 
his  contrivance  as  the  use  of  that  garment 
lias  since  suggested  to  me.  Now  you  must 
know,  that  all  new  clothes  raise  and  warm 
the  wearer's  imagination  into  a  conceit  of 
his  being  a  much  finer  gentleman  than  he 
was  before,  banishing  all  sobriety  and  re- 
flection, and  giving  him  up  to  gallantry  and 
amour.  Inflamed,  therefore,  with  this  way 
of  thinking,  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
month  of  May,  did  this  merciless  youth  re- 
solve upon  the  business  of  captivating.  At 
first  he  confined  himself  to  his  room,  only 
now  and  then  appearing  at  his  window,  in 
bis  night-gown,  and  practising  that  easy 

Swturc  which  expresses  the  very  top  and 
gnity  of  languishment.  It  was  pleasant  to 
see  him  diversify  his  loveliness,  sometimes 
obliging  the  passengers  only  with  a  side- 
face,  with  a  book  in  his  hand;  sometimes 
being  so  generous  as  to  expose  the  whole  in 
the  fulness  of  its  beauty;  at  other  times,  by 
a  judicious  throwing  back  his  periwig,  he 
would  throw  in  his  ears.  You  know  he  is 
that  sort  of  person  which  the  mob  call  a 
handsome  jolly  man;  which  appearance 
cannot  miss  of  captives  in  this  part  of  the 
town.  Being  emboldened  by  daily  success, 
he  leaves  his  room  with  a  resolution  to 
extend  his  conquests;  and  I  have  appre- 
hended him  in  his  night-gown  smiting  in  all 
parts  of  this  neighbourhood. 

*  This  I,  being  of  an  amorous  complexion, 
saw  with  indignation,  and  had  thoughts  of 
purchasing  a  wig  in  these  parts;  into  which, 
being  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  earth, 
I  might  have  thrown  a  very  liberal  mix- 
ture of  white  horse-hair,  which  would 
make  a  fairer,  and  consequently  a  hand- 
somer, appearance,  while  my  situation 
would  secure  me  against  any  discoveries. 
But  the  passion  of  the  handsome  gentle- 
man seems  to  be  so  fixed  to  that  part  of  the 
building,  that  it  must  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  divert  it  to  mine;  so  that  I  am  re- 
solved to  stand  boldly  to  the  complexion  of 
my  own  eyebrow,  and  prepare  me  an  im- 
mense black  wig  of  the  same  sort  of  struc- 
ture with  that  of  my  rival.  Now,  though 
by  this  I  shall  not,  perhaps,  lessen  the 
number  of  the  admirers  of  his  complexion, 


I  shall  have  a  fair  chance  to  divide  the 
senders  by  the  irresistible  force  of  mine. 

*  I  expect  sudden  despatches  from 
with  advice  of  the  family  you  are  in  now, 
how  to  deport  myself  upon  this  so  delicate 
a  conjuncture;  with  some  comfortable  re- 
solutions in  favour  of  the  handsome  black 
man  against  the  handsome  fair  one,  I 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant.'  C 

N.  B.  He  who  writ  this  is  a  black 
two  pair  of  stairs;  the  gentleman  of  wl 
he  writes  is  fair,  and  one  pair  of  stairs. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  only  say,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  sav  how  much  I  am 
yours,  ROBIN  SHORTER. 

'P.  S.  I  shall  think  it  is  a  little  hard,  if 
you  do  not  take  as  much  notice  of  this 
epistle  as  you  have  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Short's.  I  am  not  afraid  of  letting  the  world 
see  which  is  the  deeper  man  of  the  two.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

London,  September  15. 

Whereas  a  young  woman  on  horseback, 
in  an  equestrian  habit,  on  the  13th  instant 
in  the  evening,  met  the  Spectator  within  & 
mile  and  a  half  of  this  town,  and  flving  in 
the  face  of  justice,  pulled  off  her  hat,  in 
which  there  was  a  feather,  with  the  mien 
and  air  of  a  young  officer,  saving  at  the  same 
time,  '  Your  servant,  Mr.  Spec,'  or  words 
to  that  purpose:  this  is  to  give  notice,  that 
if  any  person  can  discover  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  the  said  offender,  so  as 
she  can  be  brought  to  justice,  the  * 
ant  shall  have  all 

T. 
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Amtirv  eat  operr  pretium.  prnrwkre  recto 
Qui  nvrchJa  non  vultti 

Hot.  8aL  ii.  Lib.  L  » 

IMITATED. 
All  ynu  who  think  th«»  rity  w'er  ran 
Till  ev*ry  cacfcold-n»«ker*a  flood  alive. 
Attend   - 

•Mr.  Spectator,— There  are 
many  of  my  acquaintance  followers  of  So- 
crates, with  more  particular  regard  to  that 
part  of  his  philosophy  which  we  among 
ourselves  call  his  domestics;  under  which 
denomination,  or  title,  we  include  all  the 
conjugal  joys  and  sufferings.  We  have  in- 
deed, with  very  great  pleasure,  observed 
the  honour  you  do  the  whole  fraternity  of 
the  hen-pecked  in  placing  that  illustrious 
man  at  our  head,  and  it  does  in  a  very 
great  measure  baffle  the  raillery  of  pert 
rogues,  who  have  no  advantage  above  us. 
but  in  that  they  are  single.  But,  when  vou 
look  about  into  the  crowd  of  mankind,  yen 
will  find  the  fair-sex  reigns  with  greater 
tyranny  over  lovers  than  husbands.  Vou 
shall  hardly  meet  one  in  a  thousand  who  is 
wholly  exempt  from  their  dominion,  and 
those  that  are  so  are  capable  of  no  taste  of 
life,  and  breathe  and  walk  about  the 
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as  insignificants.  But  1  am  going  to  desire 
your  farther  favour  of  our  harmless  bro- 
therhood, and  hope  you  will  show  in  a  true 
light  the  unmarried  hen-pecked,  as  well  as 
you  have  done  justice  to  us,  who  submit 
to  the  conduct  of  our  wives.  I  am  very  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with  one  who  is  under 
entire  submission  to  a  kind  girl,  as  he  calls 
her;  and  though  he  knows  I  have  been 
"witness  both  to  the  ill  usage  he  has  receiv- 
ed from  her,  and  his  inability  to  resist  her 
tyranny,  he  still  pretends  to  make  a  jest 
of  me  for  a  little  more  than  ordinary  obse- 
quiousness to  mv  spouse.  No  longer  than 
Tuesday  last  he  took  me  with  him  to  visit 
his  mistress;  and  having,  it  seems,  been  a 
little  in  disgrace  before,  thought  by  bring- 
ing me  with  him  she  would  constrain  her- 
self, and  insensibly  fall  into  general  dis- 
course with  him;  and  so  he  might  break 
the  ice,  and  save  himself  all  the  ordinary 
compunctions  and  mortifications  she  used 
to  make  him  suffer  before  she  would  be  re- 
conciled, after  any  act  of  rebellion  on  his 
part.  When  we  came  into  the  room,  we 
were  received  with  the  utmost  coldness; 
and  when  he  presented  me  as  Mr.  Such-a- 
one,  his  verv  good  friend,  she  just  had  pa- 
tience to  suffer  my  salutation;  but  when  he 
himself,  with  a  very  gay  air,  offered  to 
follow  me,  she  gave  him  a  thundering  box 
on  the  ear,  called  him  a  pitiful  poor-spirited 
-wretch — how  durst  he  see  her  facer  His 
•wig  and  hat  fell  on  different  parts  of  the 
floor.  She  seized  the  wig  too  soon  for  him 
to  recover  it,  and,  kicking  it  down  stairs, 
threw  herself  into  an  opposite  room,  pull- 
f  ing  the  door  after  her  by  force,  that  you 
•would  have  thought  the  hinges  would  have 
given  way.  We  went  down  you  must  think, 
"with  no  very  good  countenances;  and,  as 
■we  were  driving  home  together,  he  con- 
fessed to  me,  that  her  anger  was  thus 
highly  raised,  because  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  fight  a  gentleman  who  had  said  she  was 
■what  she  was:  "but,"  says  he,  4,a  kind 
»  letter  or  two,  or  fifty  pieces  will  put  her  in 
humour  again."  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  part  with  her:  he  answered,  nclo\ed 
her  with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  and 
>he  had  too  many  charms  to  be  abandoned 
for  a  little  quickness  of  spirit.  Thus  does 
»  this  illegitimate  hen-pecked  overlook  the 
t  hussy's  having  no  regard  to  his  very  life 
i  and  fame,  in  putting  him  upon  an  infamous 
dispute  about  her  reputation:  yet  has  he 
the  confidence  to  laugh  at  me,  because  I 
t»bey  my  poor  dear  in  keeping  out  of  harm's 
way,  and  not  staying  too  late  from  my  own 
i  family,  to  pass  through  the  hazards  of  a 
town  full  of  ranters  and  debauchees.  You 
t  that  are  a  philosopher,  should  urge  in  our 
i  behalf,  that,  when  we  bear  with  a  froward 
t  woman,  our  patience  is  preserved,  in  con- 
l  sideration  that  a  breach  with  her  might  be 
t  a  dishonour  to  children  who  arc  descended 
f  from  us,  and  whose  concern  makes  us  tole- 
t  rate  a  thousand  frailties,  for  fear  they 
should  redound  dishonour  upon  the  inno- 
f  Vol.  II.  31 
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rent.  This  and  the  like  circumstance*, 
which  carry  with  them  the  most  valuable 
regards  of  human  life,  may  be  mentioned 
for  our  long-suffering;  but  in  the  case  of 
gallants,  they  swallow  ill  usage  from  one  to 
whom  they  have  no  obligation,  but  from 
a  base  passion,  which  it  is  mean  to  indulge, 
and  which  it  would  be  glorious  to  over- 
come. 

*  These  sort  of  fellows  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  some  have  been  conspicuously 
such,  without  shame;  nay,  they  have  car- 
ried on  the  jest  in  the  very  article  of  death, 
and,  to  the  diminution  of  the  wealth  and  hap- 
piness of  their  families,  in  bar  of  those  ho- 
nourably near  to  them,  have  left  immense 
wealth  to  their  paramours.  What  is  this 
but  being  a  cully  in  the  grave!  Sure  this 
is  being  hen-pecked  with  a  vengeance! 
But,  without  dwelling  upon  these  less  fre- 
quent instances  of  eminent  cullyism,  what 
is  there  so  common  as  to  hear  a  fellow 
curse  his  fate  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  a 
passion  to  a  jilt,  and  quote  a  half  line  out 
of  a  miscellany  poem  to  prove  his  weak- 
ness is  natural  ?  If  they  will  go  on  thus,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it;  but  then  let  them 
not  pretend  to  be  free  all  this  while,  and 
laugh  at  us  poor  married  patients. 

'I  have  known  one  wench  in  this  town 
carry  a  haughty  dominion  over  her  lovers 
so  well,  that  she  has  at  the  same  time  been 
kept  by  a  sea-captain  in  the  Straits,  a  mer- 
chant in  the  city,  a  country  gentleman  in 
Hampshire,  and  had  all  her  correspon- 
dences managed  by  one  whom  she  kept  for 
her  own  uses.  This  happy  man  (as  the 
phrase  is)  used  to  write  very  punctually, 
every  post,  letters  for  the  mistress  to  tran- 
scribe. .He  would  sit  in  his  night-gown 
and  slippers,  and  be  as  graVe  giving  an  ac- 
count, only  changing  names,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  those  idle  reports  they  had  heard 
of  such  a  scoundrel  as  one  of  the  other 
lovers  was;  and  how  could  he  think  she 
could  condescend  so  low,  after  such  a  fine 
gentleman  as  each  of  them?  For  the  same 
epistle  said  the  same  thine  to,  and  of,  every 
one  of  them.  And  so  Mr.  Secretary  and 
his  lady  went  to  bed  with  great  order. 

•To'be  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  hus- 
bands shall  never  make  the  figure  we  ought 
in  the  imaginations  of  young  men  growing 
up  in  the  world,  except  you  can  bring  it 
about  that  a  man  of  the  town  shall  be  as  in- 
famous a  character  as  a  woman  of  the  town. 
But,  of  all  that  I  have  met  with  in  my 
time,  commend  me  to  Betty  Duall:  she  is 
the  wife  of  a  sailor,  and  the  kept  mistress 
of  a  man  of  quality;  she  dwells  with  the 
latter  during  the  seafaring  of  the  former. 
The  husband  asks  no  questions,  sees  his 
apartments  furnished  with  riches  not  his, 
when  he  comes  into  port,  and  the  lover  is 
as  joyful  as  a  man  arrived  at  his  haven, 
when  the  other  puts  to  sea,  Betty  is  the 
most  eminently  victorious  of  any  of  her 
sex,  and  ought  to  stand  recorded  the  only 
woman  of  the  age  in  which  she  lives,  who 
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has  possessed  at  the  same  time  two  abused, 
and  two  contented — '  T. 
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Cum  profirata  snpore 
t'reet  membra  quid,  el  mens  line  ponderc  ludil. 

Petr. 

While  Bleep  oppresses  the  tird  limbs,  the  mind 
Plays  without  weight,  and  wantons  uneonfln'd. 

Though  there  are  many  authors  who 
have  written  on  dreams,  they  have  gene- 
rally considered  them  only  as  revelations  of 
what  has  already  happened  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  or  as  presages  of  what  is  to 
happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

i  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another 
light,  as  dreams  may  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  great  excellency  of  a  human  soul,  and 
some  intimations  of  its  independency  on 
matter. 

In  the  first  place,  our  dreams  are  great 
instances  of  that  activity  which  is  natural 
to  the  human  soul,  and  which  is  not  in  the 
power  of  sleep  to  deaden  or  abate.  When 
the  man  appears  to  be  tired  and  worn  out 
with  the  labours  of  the  day,  this  active  part 
in  his  composition  is  still  busied  and  unwea- 
ried. When  the  organs  of  sense  warn  their 
due  repose  and  necessary  reparations,  and 
the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace 
with  that  spiritual  substance  to  which  it  is 
united,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in  her  seve- 
ral faculties,  and  continues  in  notion  until 
her  partner  is  again  qualified  to  bear  her 
company.  In  this  case  dreams  look  like 
the  relaxations  and  amusements  of  the  soul, 
when  she  is  disencumbered  of  her  machine, 
her  sports,  and  recreations,  when  she  has 
laid  her  charge  asleep. 

In  the  second  place,  dreams  arc  an  in- 
stance of  that  agility  and  perfection  which 
is  natural  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  when 
they  are  disengaged  from  the  body.  The 
soul  is  clogged  and  retarded  in  her  opera- 
tions, when  she  acts  in  conjunction  with  a 
companion  that  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy 
in  its  motion.  But  in  dreams  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  observe  with  what  a  spriKhtliness  and 
alacrity  she  exerts  herself.  The  slow  of 
speech  make  unpremeditated  harangues, 
or  converse  readily  in  languages  that  they 
are  but  little  acquainted  with.  The  grave 
abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in  repar- 
tees and  points  of  wit  There  is  not  a  more 
painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention; 
yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and 
activity  that  wc  are  not  sensible  of,  when 
the  faculty  is  employed.  For  instance,  I 
believe  every  one  some  time  or  other, 
dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books, 
or  letters;  in  which  case  the  invention 
prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is  im- 
posed upon,  and  mistakes  its  own  sugges- 
tions for  the  compositions  of  another. 

I  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  passage 
out  of  the  Religio  Medici,*  m  which  the  to- 

•  By  Sir  T.  Brown.  M.  D.  author  of  the  curious  book 
■*  '  Vulijar  Errors,"  which  appeared  in  folio,  in  ICio. 


genious  author  gives  an  account  of  himself 
in  his  dreaming  and  his  waking  thoughts. 
'Wc  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves 
in  our  sleeps,  and  the  slumber  of  the  bodv 
seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  souL  It 
is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of 
reason;  and  our  waking  conceptions  do  not 
match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps.    At  my 
nativity  my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign 
of  Sc orpins:  I  was  born  in  the  planetary 
hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece 
of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.    I  am  no  way 
facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and 
galliardisc  of  company;  yet  in  one  dream  I 
can  compose  a  whole  comedy,  behold  the 
action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  my- 
self a\vak\-  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were 
my  memory  as  faithful  as  my  reason  is  then 
fruitful,  I  would  never  study  but  in  rov 
dreams;  and  this  time  also  would  I  choose 
for  my  devotions;  but  our  grosser  memories 
have  then  so  little  hold  of  our  abstracted 
understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story, 
and  can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  sools  a 
confused  and  broken  taK  of  that  that  hat 
passed.  Thus  it  is  observed  that  nu  n  soose- 
times,  upon  the  hour  of  their  departure,  do 
speak  and  reason  above  themselves;  for 
then  the  soul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from 
the  ligaments  of  the  btxry,  begins  to  reason 
like  herself,  and  to  disccuv     in  a  strain 
above  mortality.' 

We  may  likewise  observe,  in  the  third 
place,  that  the  passions  affect  the  mind 
with  greater  strength  when  wc  arc  asleep 
than  when  wc  are  awake.  Joy  and  sorrow 
give  us  more  vigorous  sensations  of  pain  cr 
pleasure  at  this  time  than  any  other.  De- 
votion likewise,  as  the  excellent  autber 
above  mentioned  has  hinted,  is  in  a  ver» 
particular  manner  heightened  ;iml  inflam- 
ed, when  it  rises  in  the  soul  at  a  time  that 
the  body  is  thus  laid  at  rest.  Kvcry  man'* 
experience  will  inform  him  in  this  matter, 
though  it  is  vcrv  probable  that  this  may 
happen  differently  ia  different  constitutkro. 
I  snail  conclude  this  head  with  the  twofi- 
lowing  problems,  which  I  shall  leave  to 
the  solution  of  my  reader.  Supposing  a 
man  always  happy  in  his  dreams,  and  mi- 
serable in  his  waking  thoughts,  and  that 
his  life  was  equally  divided  between  them; 
whether  would  he"  be  more  happy  or  mise- 
rable? Were  a  man  a  king  in  his  dreams 
and  a  beggar  awake,  and  dreamt  as  conse- 
quentially, and  in  as  continued  unbroken 
schemes,  as  he  thinks  when  awake;  whe- 
ther would  he  be  in  reality  a  king  or  a 
beggar;  or,  rather,  whether  he  would  art 
be  both? 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which 
methinks  gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  in  regard  to  what  passes 
in  dreams.  I  mean  that  innumerable  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  ideas  which  then  arise 
in  her.  Were  that  active  and  watchful 
being  only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at 
such  a  time,  what  a  painful  solitude  wrauV 
our  hours  of  sleep  be!  Were  the  soul 
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sensible  of  her  being;  alone  in  her  sleeping  j  strong  intimations,  not  only  of  the  exeel- 
momcnts,  after  the  same  manner  that  she 
is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time 


would  hang  very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often 
actually  does  when  she  dreams  that  she  is 
in  such  a  solitude. 


1  lency  of  the  human  soul,  out  of  its  inde- 
pendence on  the  body;  and,  if  they  do  not 


Ire  i 


viam 


-She 


Firg.  En.  iv.  4UB. 
alone 


Tn  wander  in  her  «)ecp  through  ways  unknown, 
Gtiidctew  and  dark. — l)ryde*. 

But  this  observation  I  only  make  by  the 
What  I  would  here  remark,  is  that 
ronderful  power  in  the  soul,  of  producing 
her  own  company  on  these  occasions.  She 
converses  with  numberless  beings  of  her 
own  creation,  and  is  transported  into  ten 
thousand  scenes  of  her  own  raising.  She  is 
herself  the  theatre,  the  actor,  and  the  be- 
holder. This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  saying 
which  I  am  infinitely  pleased  with,  and 
which  Phitarch  ascribes  to  HeraclitU9, 
that  all  men  whilst  they  are  awake  are  in 
one  common  world;  but  that  each  of  them, 
when  he  is  asleep,  is  in  a  world  of  his  own. 
The  waking  man  is  conversant  in  the  world 
of  nature:  when  he  sleeps  he  retires  to  a 
private  world  that  is  particular  to  himself. 
There  seems  something  in  this  considera- 
tion that  intimates  to  us  natural  grandeur 
and  perfection  in  the  soul,  which  is  rather 
to  be  admired  than  explained. 

I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the 
excellency  of  the  soul  which  I  have  seen 
quoted  out  of  Tertullian,  namely,  its  power 
ot  divining  in  dreams.  That  several  such 
divinations  have  been  made,  none  can  ques- 
tion, who  believes  the  holy  writings,  or 
who  has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  common 
historical  faith;  there  being  innumerable 
instances  of  this  nature  in  several  authors 
both  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. Whether  such  dark  presages,  such 
visions  of  the  night,  proceed  from  any  la- 
tent power  in  the  soul,  during  this  her  state 
of  abstraction,  or  from  any  communication 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  any  ope- 
ration of  subordinate  spirits,  has  been  a 
great  dispute  among  the  learned ;  the  mat- 
ter of  fact  is,  I  think,  incontestible,  and  has 
been  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest 
writers,  who  have  been  never  suspected 
cither  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  soul  in  these 
instances  is  entirely  loose  and  unfettered 
from  the  body;  it  is  sufficient  if  she  is  not 
so  far  sunk  and  immersed  in  matter,  nor 
entangled  and  perplexed  in  her  operations 
with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits,  as 
when  she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  wak- 
ing hours.  The  corporeal  union  is  slack- 
ened enough  to  give  the  mind  more  plav. 
The  soul  seems  gathered  within  herself, 
and  recovers  that  spring  which  is  broke 
and  weakened,  when  she  operates  more  in 
concert  with  the  bodv. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if 
they  arc  not  arguments,  they  are  at  * 


prove,  do  at  least  confirm  these  two  great 
points,  which  are  established  by  many 
other  reasons  that  arc  altogether  unan 
swcrable.  O. 
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Quanti  empts  J  parro.  Quanti  ergo  1  neto  it 
eu !  //or.  Sat.  iii.  Lih.  3. 


15fl. 


Whit  doth  It  coat?  Not  much  upon  my  word. 
How  much  priv  J  Why,  Two  pence.  Two  pence !  O 
kord  \-freeck. 

•      .  • 

I  find,  by  several  Utters  which  I  re 
ccive  daily,  that  many  of  my  readers  would 
l>e  better  pleased  to  pay  three  half-pence 
for  mvpaper  than  two  pence.  The  inge- 
nious T.  W.  tells  me  that  1  have  deprived 
him -of  the  best  part  of  his  breakfast;  for 
that,  since  the  rise  of  my  paper,  he  is 
forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  dish  of 
coffee  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  the 
Spectator,  that  used  to  be  better  than  lace 
to  it.  Eugenius  informs  me,  very  obliging- 
ly, that  he  never  thought  he  should  nave 
disliked  any  passage  in  my  paper,  but  that 
of  late  there  have  been  two  words  in  every 
one  of  them  which  he  could  heartily  wish 
left  out,  viz,  '  Price  Two  Ponce. 1  I  have  a 
letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  who  condoles 
with  me  very  affectionately  upon  the  ne- 
cessity we  both  lie  under  of  setting  a  high 
price  on  our  commodities  since  the  late  tax 
has  been  laid  upon  them,  and  desiring  me, 
when  I  write  next  on  that  subject,  to  speak 
a  word  or  two  upon  the  present  duties  on 
Castile  soap.  But  there  is  none  of  these  my 
correspondents,  who  writes  with  a  greater 
turn  of  good  sense,  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, than  the  generous  Philomcdcs,  who 
advises  me  to  value  every  Spectator  at  six- 
pence, and  promises  that  he  himself  will 
engage  for  above  a  hundred  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  shall  take  it  in  at  that  price. 

Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewise 
come  to  me,  in  great  quantities,  upon  the 
same  occasion;  and,  as  I  naturally  bear  a 
great  deference  to  this  part  of  our  species, 
I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  those  who  ap- 
prove my  conduct  in  this  particular  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  con- 
demn it  A  large  family  of  daughters  have 
drawn  me  up  a  very  handsome  remon- 
strance, in  which  they  set  forth  that  their 
father  having  refused  to  take  in  the  Spec- 
tator, since  the  additional  price  was  set  upon 
it,  they  offered  him  unanimously  to  bate 
him  the  article  of  bread  and  butter  in  the 
tea-table  account,  provided  the  Spectator 
might  be  served  up  to  them  every  morning 
as  usual.  Upon  this  the  old  gentleman, 
being  pleasea,  it  seems,  with  their  desire 
of  improving  themselves,  has  granted  them 
the  continuance  both  of  the  Spectatoi  and 
their  bread  and  butter,  having  given  parti- 
orders  that  the  tea-table  shall  be  set 
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forth  every  morning  with  its  customary 
bill  of  fare,  and  without  any  manner  of  de- 
falcation. I  thought  myself  obliged  to 
mention  this  particular,  as  it  does  honour 
to  this  worthy  gentleman;  and  if  the  young 
lady  Lxtitia,  who  sent  me  this  account, 
will  acquaint  me  with  his  name,  I  will  in- 
sert it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers,  if  he 
desires  it. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  ex- 
pedient that  might  alleviate  the  expense 
which  this  my  paper  brings  to  any  of  my 
readers;  and  in  order  to  it,  must  propose 
two  points  to  their  consideration.  First, 
that  if  they  retrench  any  of  the  smallest 
particular  in  their  ordinary  expense,  it  will 
easily  make  up  the  half-penny  a  day  which 
we  have  now  under  consideration.  Let  a 
lady  sacrifice  but  a*  single  riband  to  her 
morning  studies,  and  it  will  be  sufficient: 
let  a  family  burn  but  a  candle  a  night  less 
than  their  usual  number,  and  they  may 
take  in  the  Spectator  without  detriment  to 
their  private  affairs. 

In  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not 
go  to  the  price  of  buying  my  papers  by  re- 
tail, let  them  have  patience,  and  they  may 
buy  them  in  the  lump  without  the  burden 
of  a  tax  upon  them.  My  speculations, 
when  they  are  sold  single,  like  cherries 
upon  the  stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and 
wealthy:  after  some  time  thev  come  to 
market  in  greater  quantities,  and  arc  every 
ordinary  man's  money.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
they  have  a  certain  flavour  at  their  first 
appearance,  from  several  accidental  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  place,  and  person, 
which  they  may  lose  it  they  are  not  taken 
early;  but,  in  this  case,  every  reader  is  to 
consider,  whether  it  is  not  better  for  him  to 
be  half  a  year  behind-hand  with  the  fash- 
ionable and  polite  part  of  the  world,  than 
to  strain  himself  beyond  his  circumstances. 
My  bookseller  has  now  about  ten  thousand 
of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he 
is  ready  to  publish,  having  already  dis- 
posed of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes.  As  he  is  a  person 
whose  head  h  very  well  turned  to  his  busi- 
ness, he  thinks  they  would  be  a  very  proper 
present  to  be  made  to  persons  at  christen- 
ings, marriages,  visiting  days,  and  the  like 
joyful  solemnities,  as  several  other  books 
are  frequently  jriven  at  funerals.  He  has 
printed  them  m  such  a  little  portable 
volume,  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged 
together  upon  a  single  plate;  and  Is  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  salver  of  Spectators  would  be 
as  acceptable  an  entertainment  to  the  la- 
dies as  a  salver  of  sweet-meats. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epi- 
gram lately  sent  to  the  writer  of  the  Spec- 
tator, after  having  returned  my  thanks  to 
the  ingenious  author  of  it 

*SiR, — Having  heard  the  following  epi- 
gram very  much  commended,  I  wonder 
that  it  has  not  yet  had  a  place  in  any  of 
your  papers;  I  think  the  suffrage  of  our 


poet  laureat  should  not  be  over-looked, 
which  shows  the  opinion  he  entertains  of 
your  paper,  whether  the  notion  he  pro- 
ceeds upon  be  true  or  false.  I  make  bold 
to  convey  it  to  you,  not  knowing  if  it  has 
yet  come  to  your  hands.' 

OJV  THE  SPECTATOR. 

BY  MR.  TATE. 

 Aliusque  el  idem 

Nasccris   Hot.  Cam.  9rc  ML 

You  hie  another  and  the  —ate. 

When  flrat  the  Taller  to  a  mute  w  as  tum'd. 
Great  Britain  for  her  censor's  silence  mourn 'd  ; 
Rnhb'd  of  hi*  sprightly  bcnimi.  ahe  wrj*  the 
Till  the  Spectator  row  and  Maz'd  a*  bright- 
Si  the  first  man  the  sun  ■  first  selling 
And  sigli'd  till  circling  day  bis  Joy.  ret 

Yet,  doubtfol  how  that  second  sun  to 
Whether  a  bright  successor,  or  the  same 
Po  we :  but  now  from  this  suspense  arte 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgment  mad, 

Tis  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself 
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BsJvffiiras  ftiym  ritrtf  *C«is»eit.  Fimmtr. 

The  mighty  force  of  ocean's  troubled  flood. 

'Sir, — Upon  reading  your  essay  con- 
cerning the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination, 
I  find  among  the  three  sources  of  those 
pleasures  which  you  have  discovered,  that 
greatness  is  one.  This  has  suggested  to  me 
the  reason  why,  of  all  objects  that  I  nave 
ever  seen,  there  is  none  which  affects  my 
imagination  so  much  as  the  sea,  or  ocean.  I 
cannot  see  the  heaving*  of  this  prodigious 
bulk  of  waters,  even  in  a  calm,  without  a 
very  pleasing  astonishment;  but  when  it  is 
worked  up  in  a  tempest,  so  that  the  hori- 
zon on  every  side  is  nothing  but  foaming 
billows  and  floating  mountains,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  agreeable  horror  that 
rises  from  such  a  prospect.  A  troubled 
ocean,  to  a  man  who  sails  upon  it,  is,  I 
think,  the  biggest  object  that  tic  can  see  in 
motion,  and  consequently  gives  his  imagi- 
nation one  of  the  highest  kinds  of  pleasure 
that  can  arise  from  greatness.  I  must  con- 
fess it  is  impossible  for  me  to  survey  this 
world  of  fluid  matter  without  thinking  on 
the  hand  that  first  poured  it  out,  and  made 
a  proper  channel  for  its  reception.  Such  an 
object  naturally  raises  in  my  thoughts  the 
idea  of  an  Almighty  Being,  and  convinces 
me  of  his  existence  as  much  as  a  meta- 
physical demonstration.  The  imagination 
prompts  the  understanding,  and,  by  the 
greatness  of  the  sensible  object,  produces 
in  it  the  idea  of  a  being  who  is  neither  cir- 
cumscribed by  time  nor  space. 

'  As  I  have  made  several  voyages  upon 
the  sea,  I  have  often  been  tossed:  in  storms, 
and  on  that  occasion  have  frequently  re- 
flected on  the  descriptions  of  them  in  an- 
cient poets.  I  remember  Loneinus  highly 
recommends  one  in  Homer,  because  the 
poet  has  not  amused  himself  with  little 
fancies  upon  the  occasion,  as  authors  of  an 
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those  circumstances  which  arc  the  most 
apt  to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  which 
really  happen  in  the  raging  of  a  tempest. 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  I  prefer  the 
following  description  of  a  ship  in  a  storm, 
which  the  psalmist  has  made,  before  any 
other  I  have  ever  met  with.  "  They  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business 
in  great  waters;  tht.  se  see  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.  For  he 
commandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind, 
which  lifteth  up  the  waters  thereof.  They 
mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down 
again  to  the  depths,  their  soul  is  melted 
because  of  trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro, 
and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at 
their  wit's  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the 
Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them 
out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh  the 
storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof 
arc  still.  Then  thev  are  glad,  because  they 
he  quiet,  so  he  bringeth  them  unto  their 
desired  haven. 

'  By  the  way;  how  much  more  comfort- 
able, as  well  as  rational,  is  this  system  of 
the  psalmist,  than  the  pagan  scnerae  in 
Virgil  and  other  poets,  where  one  deity  is 
represented  as  raising  a  storm,  and  anotner 
as  laying  it!  Were  we  only  to  consider  the 
sublime  in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can 
be  nobler  than  the  idea  it  gives  us  of  the 
Supreme  Being  thus  raising  a  tumult  among 
the  elements,  and  recovering  them  out  of 
their  confusion;  thus  troubling  and  becalm- 
ing nature? 

*  Great  painters  do  not  only  give  us  land- 
scapes of  gardens,  groves,  and  meadows, 
twit  very  often  employ  their  pencils  upon 
nea-pieces.  I  could  wish  you  would  follow 
their  example.  If  this  small  sketch  mav 
deserve  a  place  among  your  works,  I  shall 
accompany  it  with  a  divine  ode  made  by  a 
gent  leman  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  travels. 

t 

"  How  are  thy  servant*  blest,  0  Lord) 

How  sure  ii  their  defence? 
Eternal  wisdom  ii  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

n. 

"  In  foreif  n  realm*  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pasa'd  unhurt. 

And  breath'd  in  tainted  air. 

m 

*'  Thy  mercy  sweeten  d  every  soil. 

Made  ev'ry  region  please : 
The  boary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 

And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

IV. 

"  Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 

How.  with  affrighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 

La  ail  its  horrors  rise  I 

V. 

"Confusion  dwell  in  ev'ry  (ace, 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart ; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  in  gulf* 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

VI 

"  Yet  tVn  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  set  oat  dree, 


•  fs.  evil.  83,  ct  ttq. 


Whilst,  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 
My  soul  took  bold  on  thee. 

VII. 

"For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  w«*rt  not  *low  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

VIII 

"  The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir  M, 

<  M*edi<  rit  to  thy  »  ill : 
Ttw  sea  that  roar'd  nt  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

PL 

"  In  mid«t  of  dnnrers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  gnodne**  I'll  adore. 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past. 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

X. 

"  Mv  life,  if  thou  preserv'il  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be; 
And  death,  .i  death  must  he  my  doom. 

Shall  Join  my  soul  to  thee." 
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Domus  ct  plaeens  uxor.— I  for.  OA.  xiv.  Lib.  2.  21. 
Thy  house  and  pleasing  wife,— Creer*. 

I  have  verv  long  entertained  an  ambi- 
tion to  make  the  word  wife  the  most  agm  - 
able  and  delightful  name  in  nature.  It'  it  be 
not  so  in  itself  all  the  wiser  part  of  man- 
kind, from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
this  day,  has  consented  in  an  error.  But 
our  unhappiness  in  Englar.d  has  been,  that 
a  few  loose  men  of  genius  for  pleasure, 
have  turned  it  all  to  the  gratification  of  un- 
governed  desires,  in  despitr  of  gocxl  sense, 
form,  and  order;  when  in  truth,  any  satis- 
faction beyond  the  boundaries  of  reason  is 
but  a  step  towards  madness  and  folly.  Hut 
is  the  sense  of  jov  and  accomplishment  of 
desire  no  way  to  ^>e  indulged  or  attained  ? 
And  have  we  appetites  given  us  not  to  be 
at  all  gratified  ?  Yes,  certainly.  Marriage 
is  an  institution  calculated  for  a  constant 
scene  of  delight,  as  much  as  our  being  is 
capable  of.  Two  persons,  who  have  chosen 
each  other  out  of  all  the  species,  with  de- 
sign to  be  each  other's  mutual  comfort  and 
entertainment,  have  in  that  action  Ixxind 
themselves  to  be  good-humoured,  affable, 
discreet,  forgiving,  patient,  and  joyful,  with 
respect  to  each  other's  frailties  and  perfec- 
tions, to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  wiser 
of  the  two  (and  it  always  happens  one  of 
them  is  such)  will,  for  her  or  his  own  sake, 
keep  things  from  outrage  with  the  utmost 
sanctity.  When  this  union  is  thus  preserv- 
ed, (as  I  have  often  said)  the  most  indif- 
ferent circumstance  administers  delight: 
their  condition  is  an  endless  source  of  new 
gratifications.  The  married  man  can  say, 
4  If  I  am  unacceptable  to  all  the  world  be- 
side, there  is  one  whom  I  entirely  love, 
that  will  receive  me  with  joy  and  transport, 
and  think  herself  obliged  to  double  her 
kindness  and  caresses  of  me  from  the  gloom 
with  which  she  sees  me  overcast.  Inecd 
not  dissemble  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  to  be 
agreeable  there;  that  very  sorrow  quickens 
her  affection. ' 
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This  passion  towards  each  other,  when 
once  well  fixed,  enters  into  the  very  consti- 
tution, and  the  kindness  flows  as  easily  and 
silcntlv  as  the  blood  in  the  veins.  When 
this  affection  is  enjoyed  in  the  sublime  de- 
gree, unskilful  eyes  «ec  nothing  of  it;  but 
when  it  is  subject  to  be  changed,  and  has 
an  allay  in  it  that  may  make  it  end  in  dis- 
taste, it  is  apt  to  break  into  rage,  or  over- 
flow into  fondness,  before  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Uxander  and  Viramira  are  amorous  and 
young,  have  been  married  these  two  years; 
vet  do  they  so  much  distinguish  each  other 
in  company,  that  in  your  conversation  with 
the  dear  things,  you  arc  still  put  to  a  sort 
of  cross- purposes.  Whenever  you  address 
yourself  m  ordinary  discourse  to  Viramira, 
she  turns  her  head  another  way,  and  the 
answer  is  made  to  the  dear  Uxander.  If 
you  tell  a  merry  talc,  the  application  is 
still  directed  to  her  dear;  and  when  she 
should  commend  you,  she  says  to  him,  as  if 
he  had  spoke  it,  1  That  is,  my  dear,  so 

Eretty.  < — This  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I 
ave  somewhere  read  in  the  admired  me- 
moirs of  the  famous  Cervantes;  where, 
while  honest  Sancho  Panca  is  putting  some 
necessary  humble  question  concerning  Ro- 
^inantc,  his  supper,  or  his  lodging,  the 
knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance  is  ever 
improving  the  harmless  lowly  hints  of  his 
'squire  to  the  poetical  conceit,  rapture,  and 
flight,  in  contemplation  of  the  dear  dulcinea 
of  his  affections. 

On  the  other  side,  Dictamnus  and  Moria 
are  ever  squabbling;  and  you  may  observe 
them,  all  the  time  they  are  in  company,  in  a 
state  of  impatience.  As  Uxander  and  Vi- 
ramira wish  you  all  gone,  that  they  may 
be  at  freedom  for  dalliance;  Dictamnus 
and  Moria  wait  vour  absence,  that  they 
may  speak  their  harsh  interpretations  on 
each  other's  words  and  actions,  duriug  the 
time  you  were  with  them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
evils,  attending  this  condition  of  life,  arises 
from  fashion.  Prejudice  in. this  case  is 
turned  the  wrong  way;  and,  instead  of  ex- 
pecting more  happiness  than  we  shall  meet 
with  in  it,  we  arc  laughed  into  a  prepos- 
session, that  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  we 
hope  for  lasting  satisfactions. 

With  all  persons  who  have  made  good 
sense  the  rule  of  action,  marriage  is  de- 
scribed as  the  state  capable  of  the  highest 
human  felicity.  Tully  lias  epistles  full  of 
affectionate  pleasure,  when  he  writes  to  his 
wife,  or  speaks  of  his  chtldn  m.  Hut,  abfn  C 
all  the  hints  of  this  kind  I  have  met  with 
in  writers  of  ancient  date,  I  am  pleased 
with  an  epigram  of  Martial,  in  honour  of 
the  beauty  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  Com- 
mentators say  it  was  written  the  day  after 
his  wedding-night.  When  his  spouse  was 
retired  to  the  bathing-room  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  he,  it  seems,  came  in  upon  her  when 
*he  was  just  going  into  the  water.  To  her 
beauty  and  carnage  on  this  occasion  we 
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owe  the  following  epigram,  which  I  showed 
my  friend  Will  Honeycomb  in  French,  who 
has  translated  it  as  follows  without  under- 
standing the  original.  1  expect  it  wiD  pICMfl 
the  English  better  than  the  Latin  reader. 

•  When  my  bright  mmwt,  now  nor  wife  nor  maid. 

Asham'd  and  wanton,  of  embrace  afraid. 

KM  lo  the  streams,  tor  stn-aui*  my  fair  betray'd; 

To  ray  fond  cyca  an*  all  transparent  «tnod ; 

flu*  btuah'd:  I  smil'd  at  the  alight  eosrHag  flood. 

Thu*  through  the  glass  the  lowly  lily  glows: 

Thin  tliroueh  tlx-  ambient  gem  shines  furUi  tha  roar. 

I  mw  new  charm*,  and  plung'd  to  arias  my  store. 

Kisses  I  anatch'd— the  wave*  prevented  nose.' 
•-*  *•    •    *1  tf\  fV«»  tflMAtr* 

My  friend  would  not  allow  that  this  lus- 
cious account  could  be  given  of  a  wife,  amd 
therefore  used  the  word  consort;  which,  be 
learnedly  said,  would  serve  for  a  mistress 
as  well,  and  give  a  more  gentlemanly  turn 
to  the  epigram.  But,  under  favour  of  him 
and  all  other  such  fine  gentlemen,  I  cannot 
be  persuaded  but  that  the  passirn  a  bride- 
groom has  for  a  virtuous  young  woman  wiD, 
by  little  and  little,  grow  into  friendship,  and 
then  it  has  ascended  to  a  higher  pleasure 
than  it  was  in  its  first  fervour.  Without 
this  happens,  he  is  a  very  unfortunate  man 
who  has  entered  into  this  state,  and  left  the 
habitudes  of  life  he  might  have  enjoyed 
with  a  faithful  friend.  But  when  the  wife 
proves  capable  of  filling  serious  as  well  as 
joyous  hours,  she  brings  happiness  unknown 
to  friendship  itself.  Spenser  speaks  of  each 
kind  of  love  with  great  justice,  and  attri- 
butes the  highest  praise  to  friendship;  and 
indeed  there  is  no  disputing  that  point,  but 
by  making  that  friendship  take  its  place 
between  two  married  persons. 

'  Ffard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem. 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet. 
And  do  dispart  the  heart  with  power  eatiemsj. 
Whether  anal)  weigh  the  balance  jam  n  .  t<>  wit. 
The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet, 
Or  raging  Are  of  love  to  womankind. 
Or  seal  of  friends  coinhtn'd  by  virtues  meet; 
Tlut.  of  them  all,  the  band  of  virtoea  mind 
Methinks  the  gentle  heart  should  moat  assured  Mad. 

'  For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease. 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  creator  flame 
Rut  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress. 
And  them  with  mastering  di-opiine  doth  tame. 
Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  faaaa. 
For  as  the  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass. 
And  all  the  service  of  the  body  frame; 
Bo  love  of  *oul  doth  love  of  body  pan. 
No  leu  than  perfect  fold  surmounts  the  meanest 
brass. 

T. 
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 Digna  satit  fortuna  revisit. 

A  Just  reverse  of  fortune  on  him  waits. 

It  is  common  with  me  to  run  from  book 
to  book  to  exercise  my  mind  with  many 
objects,  and  qualify  myself  for  mv  daily  br 
lxmrs.  After  an  hour  spent  in  this  loiteriasS 
way  of  reading,  something  will  remain  to 
be  food  to  the  imagination.  The  writings 
that  please  me  most  on  such  occasions  are 
stories,  for  the  truth  of  which  there  is  rood 
authority.  The  mind  of  man  is  naturally  a 
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lover  of  justice.  And  when  we  read  a  story 
wherein  a  criminal  is  overtaken,  in  whom 
there  is  no  quality  which  is  the  object  of 
pity,  the  soul  enjoys  a  certain  revenge  for 
the  offence  done  to  its  nature,  in  the  wicked 
actions  committed  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  history.  This  will  oe  better  under- 
stood by  the  reader  from  the  following  nar- 
ration itself,  than  from  any  thing  which  1 
can  say  to  introduce  it 

When  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  sur- 
named  The  Bold,  reigned  over  spacious 
dominions  now  swallowed  up  by  the  power 
of  France,  he  heaped  many  favours  and 
honours  upon  Claudius  Rhynsault,  a(»er- 
man,  who  had  served  him  in  his  wars  against 
the  insults  of  his  neighbours,  A  great  part 
of  Zealand  was  at  that  time  in  subjection 
to  that  dukedom.  The  prince  himself  was 
a  |>erson  of  singular  humanity  and  justice. 
Rhynsault  with  no  other  real  quality  than 
courage,  had  dissimulation  e  nough  to  pass 
upon  his  generous  and  unsuspicious  master 
for  a  person  of  blunt  honesty  and  fidelity, 
without  any  vice  that  could  bias  him  from 
the  execution  of  justice.  His  highness,  pre- 
possessed to  his  advantage,  upon  the  de- 
cease of  the  governor  of  his  chief  town  of 
Zealand,  gave  Rhynsault  that  command. 
He  was  not  long  seated  in  that  government 
before  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a 
woman  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  wife  of 
Paul  Danvelt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the 
city  under  his  protection  and  government. 
Rhynsault  was  a  man  of  a  warm  constitu- 
tion, and  violent  inclination  to  women,  and 
not  unskilled  in  the  soft  arts  which  win 
their  favour.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy 
the  satisfactions  which  arc  reaped  from  the 
possession  of  beauty,  but  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  decencies,  honours,  and  de- 
licacies, that  attend  the  passion  towards 
them  in  elegant  minds.  However,  he  had 
so  much  of  the  world,  that  he  had  a  great 
share  of  the  language  which  usually  pre- 
vails upon  the  weaker  part  of  that  sex;  and 
he  could  with  his  tongue  utter  a  passion 
with  which  his  heart  was  wholly  untouched. 
He  was  one  of  those  brutal  minds  which 
can  be  gratified  with  the  violation  of  inno- 
cence and  beauty,  without  the  least  pity, 
passion,  or  love,  to  that  with  which  they 
are  so  much  delighted.  Ingratitude  is  a 
vice  inseparable  to  a  lustful  man;  and  the 
possession  of  a  woman  by  him,  who  has  no 
thought  but  allaying  a  passion  painful  to 
himself,  is  necessarily  followed  by  distaste 
and  aversion.  Rhvnsault,  being  resolved  to 
accomplish  his  will  on  the  wife  of  Danvelt, 
left  no  arts  untried  to  get  into  a  familiarity 
at  her  house;  but  she  knew  his  character 
and  deposition  too  well,  not  to  shun  all 
occasions  that  might  ensnare  her  into  his 
conversation.  The  governor,  despairing  of 
success  by  ordinary  means,  apprehended 
and  imprisoned  her  husband,  under  pre- 
tence of  an  information,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  a  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the 
duke  to  betray  the  town  into  their  posses- 


sion. This  design  had  its  desired  effect; 
and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Dam  elt,  the 
day  before  that  which  was  appointed  for 
his  execution,  presented  herself  in  the  hall 
of  the  governor's  house;  and,  as  he  passed 
through  the  apartment,  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  and,  holding  his  knees,  bcscechcd 
his  mercy.  Rhynsanh  beheld  her  with  a 
dissembled  satisfaction;  and,  assuming  an 
air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid  her 
arise,  and  told  her  she  must  follow  him  to 
his  closet;  and,  asking  her  whether  she 
knew  the  hand  of  the  letter  he  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket,  went  from  her,  leaving  this 
admonition  aloud:  'If  you  will  save  your 
husband,  you  must  give  me  an  account  ot 
all  you  know  without  prevarication:  for 
every  body  is  satisfied  he  was  too  fond  of 
you  to  be  able  to  hide  from  you  the  names 
of  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  or  any  other 
particulars  whatsoever.'  He  went  to  his 
closet,  and  soon  after  the  lady  was  sent  for 
to  an  audience.  The  servant  knew  his  dis- 
tance when  matters  of  state  were  to  be 
debated;  and  the  governor,  laying  aside  the 
air  with  which  he  had  appeared  in  public, 
began  to  be  the  supplicant,  to  rally  an  af- 
fliction, which  it  was  in  her  power  easily  to 
remove,  and  relieve  an  innocent  man  from 
his  imprisonment.  She  easily  perceived 
his  intention;  and  bathed  in  tears,  l>egan  to 
deprecate  so  wicked  a  design.  Lust,  like 
ambition,  takes  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  body  into  its  service  and  subjection. 
Her  becoming  tears,  her  honest  anguish, 
the  wringing  of  her  hands,  and  the  many 
changes  of  her  posture  and  figure  in  the 
vehemence  of  speaking,  were  but  so  many 
attitudes  in  which  he  beheld  her  beauty, 
and  farther  incentives  of  his  desires.  All 
humanity  was  lost  in  that  one  appetite,  and 
he  signified  to  her  in  so  many  plain  terms, 
that  he  was  unhappy  till  he  had  possessed 
her,  and  nothing  less  should  be  the  price 
of  her  husband's  life,  and  she  must,  before 
the  following  noon,  pronounce  the  death, 
or  enlargement,  of  Danvelt  After  this  no- 
tification, when  he  saw  Sapphire  enough 
again  distracted,  to  make  the  subject  of 
their  discourse  to  common  eyes  appear  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was,  he  called  servants 
to  conduct  her  to  the  gate.  Loaded  with 
insupportable  affliction,  she  immediately 
repairs  to  her  husband;  and,  having  signified 
to  his  gaolers  that  she  had  a  proposal  to 
make  to  her  husband  from  the  governor, 
she  was  left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to 
him  all  that  had  passed,  and  represented 
the  endless  conflict  she  was  in  between  love 
to  his  person,  and  fidelity  to  his  bed.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  sharp  affliction  this 
st  pair  was  in  upon  such  an  incident, 
in  lives  not  used  to  any  but  ordinary  occur- 
rences. The  man  was  bridled  by  shame 
from  speaking  what  his  fear  prompted, 
upon  so  near  an  approach  of  death;  but  let 
fall  words  that  signified  to  her,  he  should 
not  think  her  polluted,  though  she  had  not 
yet  confessed  to  him  that  the  governor  had 
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violated  her  person,  since  he  knew  her 
will  had  no  part  in  the  action.  She  parted 
from  him  with  this  oblique  permission  to 
save  a  life  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to 
resign  for  the  safety  of  his  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira 
attended  the  governor,  and  being  led  mto  a 
remote  apartment,  submitted  to  his  desires. 
Hhynsauit  commended  her  charms,  claimed 
a  familiarity  after  what  had  passed  between 
them,  and  with  an  air  of  gayety,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return,  and  take 
her  husband  out  Of  prison:  *  but, '  continued 
he,  '  ray  fair  one  must  not  be  offended  that 
I  have  taken  care  he  should  not  be  an  inter- 
ruption to  our  future  assignations.'  These 
last  words  foreboded  what  she  found  when 
she  came  to  the  gaol — her  husband  exe- 
cuted by  the  order  of  Khynsault! 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  woman,  who 
was  full  of  tears  and  lamentations  during 
the  whole  course  of  her  afflictions,  uttered 
neither  sigh  nor  complaint,  but  stood  fixed 
with  grief  at  this  consummation  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. She  betook  herself  to  her  abode ; 
and,  after  having  in  solitude  paid  her  de- 
votions to  him  who  is  the  avenger  of  inno- 
cence, she  repaired  privately  to  court.  Her 
person,  and  a  certain  grandeur  of  sorrow, 
negligent  of  forms,  gained  her  passage  into 
the  presence  of  the  duke  her  sovereign. 
As  soon  as  she  came  into  the  presence,  she 
broke  forth  into  the  following  words:  *  Be- 
hold, O  mighty  Charles,  a  wretch  weary 
of  life,  though  it  has  always  been  spent 
with  innocence  and  virtue,  ft  is  not  in  your 
power  to  redress  my  injuries,  but  it  is  to 
avenge  them.  And  if  the  protection  of  the 
distressed,  and  the  punishment  of  oppres- 
sors, is  a  task  worthy  of  a  prince,  I  bring 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  ample  matter  for 
doing  honour  to  his  own  great  name,  and 
wiping  infamy  off  from  mine.' 

When  she  had  spoke  this,  she  delivered 
the  duke  a  paper  reciting  her  story.  He 
read  it  with  all  the  emotions  that  indigna- 
tion and  pity  could  raise  in  a  prince  jealous 
of  his  honour  in  the  behaviour  of  his  officers, 
and  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 

Upon  an  appointed  day,  Khynsault  was 
sent  for  to  court,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a 
few  of  the  council,  confronted  oy  Sapphira. 
The  prince  asking,  *  Do  you  know  that 
lady!"  Rhynsault,  as  soon  as  he  could  re- 
cover his  surprise,  told  the  duke  he  would 
marry  her,  if  his  highness  would  please  to 
think  that  a  reparation.  The  duke  seemed 
contented  with  this  answer,  and  stood  by 
during  the  immediate  solemnization  of  the 
ceremonv.  At  the  conclusion  of  it  he  told 
Khynsault,  'Thus  far  you  have  done  as 
constrained  by  my  authority:  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  of  your  kind  usage  to  her,  without 
you  sign  a  gift  of  your  whole  estate  to  her 
after  your  decease.'  To  the  performance 
of  this  also  the  duke  was  a  witness.  When 
these  two  acts  were  executed,  the  duke 
turned  to  the  lady,  and  told  her,  '  It  now  i 
r«-nr.airs  for  me  to  put  you  in  quiet  posses- 1 


sion  of  what  your  husband  has  so  bount*- 
fully  bestowed  on  you;'  and 
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auicquid  wt  boai  man*  levitate  extingoitur. 

I^Titjr  of  behaviour  h  the  bane  of  ill  that 

and  rirtuotii. 

•Tunbridge.Sept.  18. 

*  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  young 
woman  of  eighteen  vears  of  age,  and  I  do 
assure  you  a  maid  of  unspotted  reputation, 
founded  upon  a  very  careful  carriage  in  all 
my  looks,  words,  and  actions.  At  the  sam« 
time  I  must  own  to  you,  that  it  is  with  much 
constraint  to  flesh  and  blood  that  my  be- 
haviour is  so  strictly  irreproachable;  far  I 
am  naturally  addicted  to  mirth,  to  gavety, 
to  a  free  air,  to  motion,  and  gadding.  Now, 
what  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and 
is  some  discouragement  in  the  pursuit  ot 
virtue,  is,  that  the  young  women  who  roi 
into  greater  freedoms  with  the  men  art 
more  taken  notice  of  than  I  am.  The  men 
are  such  unthinking  sots,  that  they  do  not 
prefer  her  who  restrains  all  her  passions 
and  affections,  and  keeps  much  within  the 
bounds  of  what  is  lawful,  to  her  who  goes  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  innocence  and  parley* 
at  the  very  brink  of  vice,  whether  she  shall 
be  a  wife  or  a  mistress.  But  I  must  appeal 
to  your  spectatorial  wisdom,  who,  I  nod, 
have  passed  very  much  of  your  time  in  the 
study  of  woman,  whether  this  is  not  a  most 
unreasonable  proceeding.  I  have  read  some- 
where that  Hobbes  of  Malmcsbur\  *  asserts 
that  continent  persons  have  more  ot  what 
they  contain  than  those  who  give  a  loose  to 
their  desires.  According  to  this  role,  let 
there  be  equal  age,  equal  wit,  and  equal 
good-humour,  in  the  woman  of  prudence, 
and  her  of  liberty;  what  stores  has  he  to 
expect  who  takes  the  former?  What  refuse 
must  he  be  contented  with  who  chooses  the 
latter?  Well,  but  I  sat  down  to  write  to  yon 
to  vent  my  indignation  against  several  jjert 
creatures  who  are  addressed  to  and  courted 
in  this  place,  while  poor  I,  and  two  or  three 
like  me,  are  wholly  unregarded. 

'Everv  one  of  these  affect  gaining  the 
hearts  of  your  sex.  This  is  generally  at- 
tempted by  a  particular  manner  of  carry- 
ing themselves  with  familiarity.  Giycera 
has  a  dancing  walk,  and  keeps  time  in  her 
ordinary  gait.  Chioe,  her  sister,  who  is  un- 
willing to  interrupt  her  conquests,  come* 
into  the  room  before  her  with  a  familiar  run. 
Dulcissa  takes  advantage  of  the  approach 
of  the  winter,  and  has  introduced  a  very 
pretty  shiver;  dosing  up  her  shoulder*, 
and  shrinking  as  she  moves.  AU  that  an. 
in  this  mode  carry  their  fans  between  both 
hands  before  them.  Dulcissa  herself,  who 
is  author  of  this  air,  adds  the  pretty  run  to 
it:  and  has  also,  when  she  is  in  very  good 
humour,  a  taking  familiarity  in  throwinc 
herself  into  the  lowest  seat  in  the  room,  and 
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letting  her  hooped  petticoats  fall  with  a 
lucky  decency  about  her.  I  know  she  prac- 
tises this  wav  of  sitting  down  in  her  cham- 
ber; and  indeed  she  does  it  as  well  as  you 
may  have  seen  an  actress  fall  down  dead  in 
a  tragedy.  Not  the  least  indecency  in  her 
posture.  If  you  have  observed  what  pretty 
carcasses  are  carried  off  at  the  end  of  a  verse 
at  the  theatre,  it  will  give  vou  a  notion  how 
Dulcissa  plumps  into  a  chair.  Here  is  a 
little  country  girl  that  is  very  cunning,  that 
makes  her  use  of  being  young  and  unbred, 
and  outdoes  the  ensnarers,  who  are  almost 
twice  her  age.  The  air  that  she  takes  is  to 
come  into  company  after  a  walk,  and  is 
very  successfully  out  of  breath  upon  occa- 
sion. Her  mother  is  in  the  secret,  and  calls 
her  romp,  and  then  looks  round  to  see  what 
young  men  stare  at  her. 

'  It  would  take  up  more  than  can  come 
into  one  of  your  papers,  to  enumerate  all 
the  particular  airs  of  the  younger  company 
in  this  place.  But  I  cannot  omit  Dulceorella, 
whose  manner  is  the  most  indolent  imagin- 
able, but  still  as  watchful  of  conquest  as  the 
busiest  virgin  among  us.  She  has  a  peculiar 
art  of  staring  at  a  young  fellow,  till  she  sees 
she  has  got  him,  and  inflamed  him  by  so 
much  observation.  When  she  sees  she  has 
him,  and  he  begins  to  toss  his  head  iqxni  it, 
she  is  immediately  short-sighted,  and  la- 
bours to  observe  what  he  is  at  a  distance, 
with  her  eyes  half  shut.  Thus  the  captive 
that  thought  her  first  struck,  is  to  make 
very  near  approaches,  or  be  wholly  disre- 
garded- This  artifice  has  done  more  execu- 
tion than  all  the  ogling  of  the  rest  of  the 
•women  here,  with  the  utmost  variety  of 
half  glances,  attentive  heedlessnesses,  child- 
ish inadvertencies,  haughtv  contempts,  or 
artificial  oversights.  After  I  have  said  thus 
much  of  1. ulies  among  us  who  fight  thus 
regularly,  I  am  to  complain  to  you  of  a  set 
of  familiar  romps,  who  have  broken  through 
all  common  rules,  and  have  thought  of  a 
very  effectual  wav  of  showing  more  charms 
than  all  of  us.  These,  Mr.  Spectator,  arc 
the  swingers.  You  are  to  know  these  care- 
less pretty  creatures  are  very  innocents 
again;  and  it  is  to  be  no  matter  what  they 
do  for  it  is  all  harmless  freedom.  They  get 
nn  ropes,  as  you  must  have  seen  the  chil- 
dren, ancl  are  swung  by  their  men  visitants. 
The  jest  is,  that  Mr.  Such-a-onc  can  name 
the  colour  of  Mrs.  Such-a-onc*s  stt>ckings; 
and  she  tells  him  he  is  a  lying  thief,  so  he 
is,  and  full  of  roguery;  and  she  will  lay  a 
wager,  and  her  sister  shall  tell  the  truth  if 
he  says  right,  and  he  cannot  tell  what  colour 
her  garters  arc  of.  In  this  diversion  there 
are  very  many  pretty  shrieks,  not  so  much 
for  fear  of  falling,  as  that  their  petticoats 
should  untie;  for  there  is  a  great  care  had 
to  avoid  improprieties;  and  the  lover  who 
swings  the  lady  is  to  tic  her  clothes  very 
close  together  with  his  hatband,  before  she 
admits  him  to  throw  up  her  heels. 

•Now,  Mr.  SjK'Ctator,  except  you  can 
note  these  wantonncsses  in  their  beginnings, 
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and  bring  us  sober  girls  into  observation, 
there  is  no  help  for  it;  we  must  swim  with 
the  tide;  the  coquettes  arc  too  powerful  a 
party  for  us.  To  look  into  the  merit  of  a 
regular  and  well  behaved  woman  is  a  slow 
thing.  A  loose  trivial  song  gains  the  affec- 
tions, when  a  wise  homily  is  not  attended 
to.  There  is  no  other  way  but  to  make  war 
upon  them,  or  we  must  go  over  to  them. 
As  for  my  part,  I  will  show  all  the  world  it 
is  not  for  want  of  charms  that  I  stand  so 
long  unasked;  and  if  you  do  not  take  mea- 
sures for  the  immediate  redress  of  us  rigids, 
as  the  fellows  call  us,  I  can  move  with  a 
speaking  mien,  can  look  significantly,  can 
bap,  can  trip,  can  loll,  can  start,  can  blush, 
can  rage,  can  weep,  if  I  must  do  it,  and  can 
be  frighted  as  agreeably  as  any  she  in  Eng- 
land. All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to 
your  spectatorial  consideration,  with  all 
humility,  by  your  most  humble  servant, 
T.  *  MATILDA  MOHAIR.' 
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flualomromin'*nili'i>«,tinm  atiuertinm  adypioe,  ne  root 
Incutiant  aliens  tibi  prcraln  puilorem. 

Hor.  Lib.  I.  Ep.  zriii.  76. 

Comment!  not.  till  a  man  in  thoroughly  known: 
A  rascal  prais'd,  you  make  bta  fault*  your  own. 

It  is  no  unpleasant  matter  of  speculation 
to  consider  the  recommendatory  epistles 
that  pass  round  this  town  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  the  abuse  people  put  upon  one 
another  in  that  kind.  It  is  indeed  come  to 
that  pass,  that,  instead  of  being  the  testi- 
mony of  merit  in  the  person  recommended, 
the  true  reading  of  a  letter  of  this  sort  is, 
'  The  bearer  hereof  is  so  uneasy  to  me,  that 
it  will  be  an  act  of  charity  in  you  to  take 
him  off  my  hands;  whether  you  prefer  him 
or  not,  it  is  all  one;  for  I  have  no  manner  of 
kindness  for  him,  or  obligation  to  him  or 
his;  and  do  what  you  please  as  to  that'  As 
negligent  as  men  are  in  this  respect,  a  point 
of  honour  is  concerned  in  it;  and  there  is 
nothing  a  man  should  be  more  ashamed  of, 
than  passing  a  worthless  creature  into  the 
service  or  interests  of  a  man  who  has  never 
injured  you.  The  women  indeed  are  a  little 
too  keen  in  their  resentments  to  trespass 
often  this  way:  but  you  shall  sometimes 
know,  that  the  mistress  and  the  maid  shall 
quarrel,  and  give  each  other  very  free  lan- 
guage, and  at  last  the  lady  shall  lie  pacified 
to  turn  her  out  of  doors,  and  give  her  a  very 
good  word  to  any  body  else.  Hence  it  is 
that  you  see,  in  a  year  and  a  half's  time, 
the  same  face  a  domestic  in  all  parts  of  the 
town.  Good-breeding  and  good-nature  lead 
people  in  a  great  measure  to  this  injustice: 
when  suitors  of  no  consideration  will  have 
confidence  enough  to  press  upon  their  su- 
periors those  in  power  are  tender  of  speak- 
ing the  exceptions  they  have  against  them, 
and  are  mortgaged  into  promises  out  of 
their  impatience  of  importunity.    In  this 
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latter  case,  it  would  be  a  very  useful  in-  * 
quiry  to  know  the  history  of  recommenda- 
tions. There  are,  you  must  know,  certain 
abettors  of  this  w;iv  of  torment,  who  make 
it  a  profession  to  manage  the  affairs  of  can- 
didates. These  gentlemen  let  out  their  im- 
pudence to  their  clients,  and  supply  any 
defective  recommendation,  by  informing 
how  such  and  such  a  man  is  to  be  attacked. 
They  will  tell  you,  get  the  least  scrap  from 
Mr.  Such-a-one,  and  leave  the  rest  to  them. 
When  one  of  these  undertakers  has  your 
business  in  hand,  you  may  be  sick,  absent 
in  town  or  country,  and  the  patron  shall  be 
worried,  or  you  prevail.  I  remember  to 
have  been  shown  a  gentleman  some  years 
ago,  who  punished  a  whole  people  for  their 
facility  in  giving  their  credentials.  This 
person  had  belonged  to  a  regiment  which 
did  duty  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  by  the 
mortality  of  the  place,  happened  to  be 
commanding  officer  in  the  colony.  He  op- 
pressed his  subjects  with  great  frankness, 
till  he  became  sensible  that  he  was  heartily 
hated  by  every  man  under  his  command. 
When  he  had  carried  his  point  to  be  thus 
detestable,  in  a  pretended  fit  of  dishumour, 
and  feigned  uneasiness  of  living  where  he 
found  he  was  so  universally  unacceptable, 
he  communicated  to  the  chief  inhabitants  a 
design  he  had  to  return  for  England,  pro- 
vided thev  would  give  him  ample  testi- 
monials of  their  approbation.  The  planters 
came  into  it  to  a  man,  and  in  proportion  to 
his  deserving  the  quite  contrary,  the  words 
justice,  generosity,  and  courage,  were  in- 
serted in  his  commission,  not  omitting  the 
general  good  liking  of  people  of  all  condi- 
tions in  the  colony.  The  gentleman  returns 
i  |  England,  and  within  a  few  months  after 
came  back  to  them  their  governor,  on  the 
strength  of  their  own  testimonials. 

Such  a  rebuke  as  this  cannot  indeed  hap- 
]x*n  to  easy  recommenders,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  from  one  hand  to  another; 
but  how  would  a  man  bear  to  have  it  said 
to  him,  'The  person  I  took  into  confidence 
on  the  credit  you  gave  him,  has  proved 
false,  unjust,  and  has  not  answered  any  way 
the  character  you  gave  me  of  him?* 

I  cannot  but  conceive  very  good  hopes  of 
that  rake  Jack  Toper  of  the  Temple,  for 
an  honest  scrupulousness  in  this  jxant.  A 
friend  of  his  meeting  with  a  sec  ant  that 
had  formerly  lived  with  Jack,  and  having 
a  mind  to  take  him,  sent  to  him  to  know 
what  faults  the  fellow  had,  since  he  could 
not  please  such  a  careless  fellow  as  he  was. 
His  answer  was  as  follows: 

'Sir, — Thomas,  that  lived  with  me,  was 
turned  away  because  he  was  too  good  for 
me.  You  know  I  live  in  taverns:  ne  is  an 
orderly  sober  rascal,  and  thinks  much  to 
sleep  in  an  entry  until  two  in  the  morning. 
He  told  me  one  day,  when  he  was  dressing 
me,  that  he  wondered  I  was  not  dead  before 
"<>w,  since  1  went  to  dinner  in  the  evening, 
and  went  to  supper  at  two  in  the  morning. 


Wre  were  coming  down  Essex-street  one 
night  a  little  flustered,  and  I  was  giving 
him  the  word  to  alarm  the  watch ;  he  had 
the  impudence  to  tell  nic  it  was  aguinst  the 
law.  You  that  arc  married,  and  live  one 
day  after  another  the  same  way,  and  so  on 
the  whole  week,  I  dare  say  will  like  him, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  have  his  meat  in  due 
season.  The  fellow  is  certainly  very  honest. 
My  service  to  your  lady.     Yours,  J.  T.' 

Now  this  was  very  fair  dealing  Jack 
knew  verv  well,  that  though  the  lore  of 
order  made  a  man  very  awkward  in  his 
equipage,  it  was  a  valuable  quality  amontr 
the  queer  people  who  live  by  rule;  and  had 
too  much  good-sense  and  good-nature  to  let 
the  fellow  starve,  because  he  was  not  fit  to 
attend  his  vivacities. 

I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a  letter 
t •«  <  "tnmendation  from  Horace  to  Claudius 
Nero.    You  will  sec  in  that  letter  a  si 
ness  to  ask  a  favour,  a  strong  reason  fr»r 
being  unable  to  deny  his  good  word  any 
longer,  and  that  it  is  a  servic  e  to  the  per- 
to  whom  he  recommends,  to  comply  with 
what  is  asked:  all  which  are  necessary  cir- 
cumstances, both  injustice  and  good-breed- 
ing, if  a  man  would  ask  so  as  to  hare  reason 
to  complain  of  a  denial;  and  indeed  a  rm n 
ihoold  not  in  strictness  ask  otherwise.  In 
hopes  the  authority  of  Horace,  who  | 
fectly  understood  how  to  live  with  great 
men,  may  have  a  good  effect  towards 
amending  this  facility  in  people  of  rendi- 
tion, and  the  confidence  of  those  whoapplv 
to  them  without  merit,  1  have  translated 
the  epistle. 

*  To  Claudius  Xero. 
'Sir, — Septimus,  who  waits  upon  yno 
with  this,  is  very  well  acquainted  with  t!i- 
placc  you  are  pleased  to  allow  me  in  ymu 
friendship.    For  when  he  l>cscechei  nit  : 
recommend  him  to  your  notice  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  received  by  you,  who  are 
delicate  in  the  choice  of  your  friends  and 
domestics,  he  knows  our  intimar.v,  and  on- 
derstands  my  ability  to  serve  him  bet! 
than  I  do  myself.    I  have  defended  myself 
against  his  ambition  to  be  yours,  as  long  a> 
I  possibly  could;  but  fearing  the  imputation 
of  hiding  my  power  in  vou  wit  of  mean  and 
selfish  considerations,  f  am  at  last  prevailed 
upon  to  ^ive  you  this  trouble.    Thus,  m 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  greater  fault.  I 
have  put  on  this  confidence.    If  you  can 
forgive  this  transgression  of  modesty  in  be- 
half of  a  friend,  receive  this  gentleman  m 
your  interests  and  friendship,  and  take  it 
from  me  that  he  is  an  honest  and  a  brave 
man.' 


1712. 
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A^jrritndinrm  Inudir**.  nnan  rem  maiitnc 
Icm.  quorum  eat  tandrm  philopophoram  T 

What  kind  or  philosophy  U  it  to  extol 
tin  most  detestable  thing  in  nature  f 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in 
England  for  every  one  that  would  be 
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thought  religious  to  throw  as  much  sanctity 
as  possible  into  his  face,  and  in  particular  to 
abstain  from  all  appearances  of  mirth  and 
pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the 
marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The  saint  was  of 
a  sorrowful  countenance,  and  generally 
eaten  up  with  spleen  and  melancholy.  A 
gentleman,  who  was  lately  a  great  orna- 
ment* to  the  learned  world,  has  diverted 
me  more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the 
reception  which  he  met  with  from  a  very 
famous  independent  minister,  who  was  heail 
of  a  collegef  in  those  times.  This  gentle- 
man was  then  a  young  adventurer  in  thc 
republic  of  letters,  and  just  fitted  wit  for 
the  university  with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  His  friends  were  resolved  that 
he  should  try  his  fortune  at  an  election 
which  was  drawing  near  in  the  college,  of 
which  the  independent  minister  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned  was  governor.  The 
jouth,  according  to  custom,  waited  on  him 
in  order  to  be  examined.  He  was  received 
at  thc  door  by  a  servant  who  was  one  of 
that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in 
fashion.  He  conducted  him  with  great  si- 
lence and  seriousness,  to  a  long  gallery, 
which  was  darkened  at  noon-day,  and  had 
only  a  single  candle  burning  in  it.  After  a 
short  stay  in  this  melancholy  apartment, 
he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black, 
where  he  entertained  himself  for  some  time 
by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  until  at 
length  the  head  of  the  college  came  out  to 
him  from  an  inner  room,  with  half  a  dozen 
night-caps  upon  his  head,  and  religious 
horror  in  his  countenance.  The  young  man 
trembled:  but  his  fears  increased,  when  in- 
stead of  being  asked  what  progress  he  had 
made  in  learning,  he  was  examined  how  he 
abounded  in  grace.  His  Latin  and  Greek 
stood  him  in  little  stead;  he  was  to  give  an 
account  only  of  the  state  of  his  sool;  whe- 
ther he  was  of  the  number  of  the  elect;  what 
was  thc  occasion  of  the  conversion,  upon 
what  day  of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the 
day  it  happened;  how  it  was  carried  on, 


•  Thr*  gentleman  alluded  to  was  Anthony  Henley, 
*on  of  Sir  Robert  nenley.of  the  Grange,  in  Hamp- 
shire. He  wa»  the  mi  un.it>-  friend  of  the  most  consider- 
able wi  ta  of  the  time,  and  ia  believed  to  have  been  an 
ample  contributor  to  thc  TaUtr.  Dr.  Garth  entertained 
>o  high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  dedicated  hi*  Din- 
peiuarjr  to  him  "  in  term*  whieh  mitat  lead  the  render 
to  form  a  very  exalted  idea  of  hit  virtues  and  accom- 
plishment*."  Mr.  Henley  died  in  August.  1711. 

t  Thi  ■  win  Dr.  Thomaa  Goodwin.  8.  T  P.  President 
of  Mardalen  College.  Ovford.  and  one  of  the  assembly 
of  divinea  that  sat  at  Westminster.  Wood  styles  him 
and  Dr.  Owen"  the  two  Atia-ws  and  Patriarchs  of  in- 
dependency." lathe  character  prefixed  to  his  work*, 
he  is  described  a*  a  man  "  much  addicted  to  retirement 
and  deep  contemplation ;  that  he  had  been  much  ex- 
ercise.! in  the  controversies  agitated  in  the  age  in  which 
be  lived,  and  had  a  deep  insight  into  the  grace  of  God, 
rind  the  covenant  of  grace."  He  attended  Cromwell, 
his  friend  and  patron,  upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  very 
confident  lie  would  not  die,  from  a  Mipposed  revelation 
communicated  to  him  in  prayer,  hut  n  few  minutes  be- 
fore hi*  death.  When  he  found  himself  mistaken,  in  a 
milMH>i|iient  address  to  God.  be  exclaimed,  "Thou  bast 
deceived  us,  and  we  were  deceived."  He  died  in  Feb. 
1679.  ia  tbe  eightieth  year  of  his  ofc.-fiee  Granger 


and  when  completed.  Thc  whole  examina- 
tion was  summed  up  with  one  short  ques- 
tion, namely,  whether  he  was  prepared  for 
death?  The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  by 
honest  parents,  was  frighted  out  oi  his 
wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding, 
and  by  the  last  dreadful  interrogatory;  so 
that,  upon  making  his  escape  out  of  this 
house  of  mourning,  he  could  never  be 
brought  a  second  time,  to  the  examination, 
as  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors 
of  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and 
outside  of  religion  is  pretty  well  worn  out 
among  us,  there  are  many  persons  who,  by 
a  natural  uncheerfulness  of  heart,  mistaken 
notions  of  piety,  or  weakness  of  understand- 
ing, love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable  way 
of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  to 
grief  and  melancholy.  Superstitious  fears 
and  groundless  scruples  cut  them  off  from 
the  pleasures  of  conversation,  and  all  those 
social  entertainments,  which  are  not  only 
innocent,  but  laudable:  as  if  mirth  was 
made  for  reprobates,  and  cheerfulness  of 
heart  denied  those  who  are  thc  only  persons 
that  have  a  proper  title  to  it 

Sombrius  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow. 
He  thinks  himself  obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad 
and  disconsolate.  He  looks  on  a  sudden  fit 
of  laughter  as  a  breach  of  his  baptismal 
vow.  An  innocent  jest  startles  him  like 
blasphemy.  Tell  him  of  one  who  is  ad- 
vanced to  a  title  of  honour,  he  lifts  up  his 
hands  and  eyes:  describe  a  public  ceremo- 
ny, he  shakes  his  head;  show  him  a  gay 
equipage,'  he  blesses  himself.  All  the  little 
ornaments  of  life  are  pomps  and  vanities. 
Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane.  He  is 
scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and 
at  childhood  for  being  playful  He  sits  at 
a  christening,  or  marriage-feast,  as  at  a  fu- 
neral; sighs  at  the  convulsion  of  a  merry 
story,  and  grows  devout  when  the  rest  of 
thc  company  grow  pleasant  After  all, 
Sombrius  is  a  religious  man,  and  would 
have  behaved  himself  very  properly,  had 
he  lived  when  Christianity  was  under  a  ge- 
neral persecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  such 
characters  with  hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too 
frequently;  that  being  a  vice  which  I  think 
none  but  He  who  knows  thc  secrets  of 
men's  hearts  should  pretend  to  discover  in 
another,  where  thc  proofs  of  it  do  not 
amount  to  a  demonstration.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  there  are  many  excellent  persons 
who  are  weighed  down  by  this  habitual 
sorrow  of  heart,  they  rather  deserve  our 
compassion  than  our  reproaches.  I  think, 
however,  they  would  ao  well  to  consider 
whether  such  a  behaviour  docs  not  deter 
men  from  a  religious  life,  by  representing 
it  as  an  unsociable  state,  that  extinguishes 
all  joy  and  gladness,  darkens  thc  face  of  na- 
ture, and  destroys  thc  rclish  of  being  itself. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  shown  how 
great  a  tendency  there  is  to  cheerfulness  in 
religion,  and  how  such  a  frame  of  mind  is 
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not  only  the  most  lovely,  but  the  most  com- 
mendable in  a  virtuous  person.  In  short, 
those  who  represent  religion  in  so  unami- 
able  a  light,  are  like  the  spies  sent  bv 
Moses  to  make  a  discovery  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  when  by  their  reports  the)'  dis- 
couraged the  people  from  entering;  upon  it 
Those  who  show  us  the  joy,  the  cheerful- 
ness, the  good  humour,"  that  naturally 
spring;  up  in  this  happy  state,  are  like  the 
spies  bringing  along  with  them  the  clusters 
of  grapes,  and  "delicious  fruits,  that  might 
invite  their  companions  into  the  pleasant 
country  which  produced  them. 

An  eminent  pagan  writer*  has  made  a 
discourse  to  show  that  the  atheist,  who  de- 
nies a  God,  does  him  less  dishonour  than 
the  man  who  owns  his  being;  but  at  the 
same  time  believes  him  to  be  cruel,  hard 
to  please,  and  terrible  to  human  nature. 
1  For  my  own  part,'  says  he,  '  I  would  ra- 
ther it  should  be  said  of  me,  that  there 
was  never  any  such  man  as  Plutarch,  than 
that  Plutarch  was  ill-natured,  capricious, 
or  inhuman. ' 

If  we  mav  believe  our  logicians,  man  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  creatures  by 
the  faculty  of  laughter.  He  has  a  heart 
capable  of  mirth,  and  naturally  disposed  to 
it.  It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue  to  extir- 
pate the  affections  of  the  mind,  but  to  regu- 
late them.  It  may  moderate  and  restrain, 
but  was  not  designed  to  banish  gladness 
from  the  heart  of  man.  Religion  contracts 
1  the  circle  of  our  pleasures,  but  leaves  it 
wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiate 
in.  The  contemplation  of  the  divine  Being, 
and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  are  in  their  own 
nature,  so  far  from  excluding  all  gladness 
of  heart,  that  they  are  perpetually  sources 
of  it  In  a  word,  the  true  spirit  of  religion 
cheers,  as  well  as  composes,  the  soul;  it 
banishes  indeed  all  levity  of  behaviour,  all 
vicious  and  dissolute  mirth;  but  in  exchange 
fills  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  serenity, 
uninterrupted  cheerfulness,  and  an  habi- 
tual inclination  to  please  others,  as  well  as 
to  be  pleased  in  itself.  O. 
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Duria  ut  iUix  tonaa  bipmnihna 
Nigra;  feraci  frondis  in  Aljrido, 
Per  datnna,  per  cwdoa,  ab  inao 
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 Like  an  oak  on  aome  cold  mountains  brow. 

At  ev'ry  wound  tbey  apront  and  (row : 
The  aieand  aword  new  vigour  tire. 
And  by  their  ruina  they  revive.— Anon. 

As  I  am  one  who,  by  my  profession,  am 
obliged  to  look  into  all  kinds  of  men,  there 
are  none  whom  I  consider  with  so  much 
pleasure,  as  those  who  have  any  thing  new 
or  extraordinary  in  their  characters  or 
ways  of  living.  For  this  reason  I  have  often 
amused  myself  with  speculations  on  the 

•riut.  rtif>«  fl,i.c.i-.«o,..f.   piut.  Opera,  torn.  i. 

\>  286.  H.  SUph.  1572,  12mn 


race  of  people  called  Jews,  many  of  whom 

I  have  met  with  in  most  of  the  considerable 
towns  which  I  have  passed  through  in  the 
course  of  my  travels.  They  are,  indeed,  so 
disseminated  through  all  the  trading  parts 
of  the  world,  that  they  are  become  the  in- 
struments by  which  the  most  distant  nations 
converse  with  one  another,  and  by  which 
mankind  arc  knit  together  in  a  general  cor- 
respondence. They  are  like  the  pegs  and 
nails  in  a  great  building,  which,  though  they 
are  but  little  valued  in  themselves,  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  keep  the  whole  frame 
together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common 
beaten  tracks  of  observation,  I  shall  consi- 
der this  people  in  three  views:  First,  with 
regard  to  their  number;  secondly,  their 
dispersion;  and  thirdly  their  adherence  to 
their  religion:  and  afterwards  endeavocr 
to  show  first,  what  natural  reasons,  and 
secondly,  what  providential  reasons,  mav 
be  assigned  for  these  three  remarkable 
particulars. 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be 
as  numerous  at  present,  as  they  were  for- 
merly in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

This  is  wonderful,  considering  the  dread- 
ful slaughter  made  of  them  under  some  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  which  historians 
describe  bv  the  death  of  many  hundred 
thousands  m  a  war;  and  the  innumerable 
massacres  and  persecutions  they  have  un- 
dergone in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  all  Chris- 
tian nations  of  the  world.  The  rabbins,  to 
express  the  great  havoc  which  has  been 
sometimes  made  of  them,  tell  us,  after  their 
usual  manner  of  hyperbole,  that  there  were 
such  torrents  of  holy  blood  shed,  as  carried 
rocks  of  a  hundred  yards  in  circumference 
above  three  miles  into  the  sea. 

Their  dispersion  is  the  second  remark- 
able particular  in  this  people.  They  swann 
over  all  the  East,  and  are  settled  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  China.  They  are  spread 
through  most  of  the  nations  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  many  families  of  there  are 
established  in  the  West  Indies:  not  to  men- 
tion whole  nations  bordering  on  Prester- 
John's  country,  and  some  discovered  in  the 
inner  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  give  any 
credit  to  their  own  writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  their  numbers  and 
dispersion,  especially  considering  it  as  per- 
secuted or  contemned  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.  This  is  likewise  the  more 
remarkable,  if  we  consider  the  frequent 
apostacies  of  this  people,  when  they  uVed 
under  their  kings  in  the  land  of  promise, 
and  within  sight  of  the  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine  what 
may  be  the  natural  reasons  of  these  three 
particulars  which  we  find  in  the  Jews,  and 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  re- 
ligion or  people,  I  can,  in  the  first  place, 
attribute  their  numbers  to  nothing  but  their 
constant  employment,  their  abstinence, 
their  exemption  from  wars,  and,  above  all. 
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their  frequent  marriages;  for  they  look  on 
celibacy  as  an  accursed  state,  and  generally 
are  married  before  twenty,  as  hoping  the 
Messiah  may  descend  from  them. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  is  the  second  remark- 
able particular  of  that  people,  though  not 
so  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  They  were 
always  in  rebellions  and  tumults  while  they 
had  the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view,  for 
which  reason  they  have  often  been  driven 
out  of  their  old  habitations  in  the  land  of 
promise.  They  have  as  often  been  banish- 
ed out  of  most  other  places  where  they 
have  settled,  which  must  very  much  dis- 
perse and  scatter  a  people,  and  oblige  them 
to  seek  a  livelihood  where  they  can  find  it. 
Besides,  the  whole  people  is  now  a  race  of 
such  merchants  as  are  wanderers  by  pro- 
fession, and,  at  the  same  time,  arc  in  most, 
if  not  all  places,  incapable  of  cither  lands 
or  offices,  that  might  engage  them  to  make 
anv  part  of  the  world  their  home. 

This  dispersion  would  probably  have  lost 
their  religion,  had  it  not  been  secured  by 
the  strength  of  its  constitution:  for  they  are 
to  live  all  in  a  body,  and  generally  within 
the  same  enclosure;  to  marry  among  them- 
selves, and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not 
killed  01  prepared  their  own  way.  This 
shuts  them  out  from  all  table  conversation, 
and  thl  most  agreeable  intercourses  of  life; 
and,  by  consequence,  excludes  them  from 
the  most  probable  means  of  conversion. 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  what 
providential  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
these  three  particulars,  wc  shall  find  that 
their  numbers,  dispersion,  and  adherence 
to  their  religion,  have  furnished  every  age, 
and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  Christian  faith, 
not  onlv  as  these  very  particulars  are  fore- 
told of  them,  but  as  they  themselves  arc 
the  depositaries  of  these,  and  all  the  other 
prophecies  which  tend  to  their  own  con- 
hision.  Their  number  furnishes  us  with 
a  sufficient  cloud  of  witnesses  that  attest 
the  truth  of  the  old  Bible.  Their  disper- 
sion spreads  these  witnesses  through  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  adherence  to  their 
religion  makes  their  testimony  unquestion- 
able. Had  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews 
been  converted  to  Christi.unty,  wc  should 
certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  relate  to  the 
coming  and  history  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
forged  by  Christians,  and  have  looked  upon 
them  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Sybils,  as 
made  many  years  after  the  events  they  pre- 
tended to  foretell.  O. 
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Rnntum  paritrr  uti  hi*  decuit  aut  etiam  ampliui, 
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Your  ton  oufht  to  have  shared  in  these  thing*,  he- 
cause  youth  it  best  suited  to  tbe  enjoyment  of  them. 

'  Mr.  Spkctator, — Those  ancients  who 
were  the  most  accurate  in  their  remarks 


on  the  genius  and  temper  of  mankind,  bv 
considering  the  various  bent  and  scope  1 1 
our  actions  throughout  the  prioress  of  life, 
have  with  great  exactness  allotted  fnclina- 
tions  and  objects  of  desire  particular  to 
every  stage,  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  our  conversation  and  fortune, 
through  the  several  periods  of  it.  Hence 
they  were  disposed  easily  to  excuse  those 
excesses  which  might  possibly  arise  from 
a  too  eager  pursuit  of  the  affections  more 
immediately  proper  to  each  state.  They 
indulged  the  levity  of  childhood  with  ten- 
derness overlooked  the  gavctv  of  youth 
with  good-nature,  tempered  the  forward 
ambition  and  impatience  of  ripened  man- 
hood with  discretion,  and  kindly  imputed 
the  tenacious  avarice  of  old  men  to  their 
want  of  relish  for  any  other  enjoyment. 
Such  allowances  as  these  were  no  less  ad- 
vantageous to  common  society  than  obliging 
to  particular  persons;  for,  by  maintaining 
a  decency  and  regularity  in  the  course  of 
life,  they  supported  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  which  then  suffers  the  greatest  vio- 
lence when  the  order  of  things  is  inverted ; 
and  in  nothing  is  it  more  remarkably  vili- 
fied and  ridiculous,  than  when  feebleness 
preposterously  attempts  to  adorn  itself 
with  that  outward  pomp  and  lustre,  which 
Serve  only  to  set  off  the  bloom  of  youth 
with  better  advantage.  I  was  insensibly 
carried  into  reflections  of  this  nature,  by 
just  now  meeting  Paulino  (who  is  in  his 
climacteric)  bedecked  with  the  utmost 
splendour  of  dress  and  equipage,  and  giving 
an  unbounded  loose  to  all  manner  of  plea- 
sure, whilst  his  only  son  is  debarred  all 
innocent  diversion,  and  may  be  seen  fre- 
quently solacing  himself  in  the  Mall  with 
no  other  attendance  than  one  antiquated 
servant  of  his  father's  for  a  companion  and 
director. 

'  It  is  a  monstrous  want  of  reflection,  that 
a  man  cannot  consider,  that  when  he  can- 
not resign  the  pleasures  of  life  in  his  decay 
of  appetite  and  inclination  to  them,  his  si  ii 
must  have  a  much  uneasier  task  to  resist 
the  impetuosity  of  growing  desires.  The 
skill  therefore  should  methinks  be,  to  let  a 
son  want  no  lawful  diversion,  in  proportion 
to  his  future  fortune,  and  the  figure  he  is 
to  make  in  the  world.  The  first  step  to- 
wards virtue  that  I  have  observed,  in  young 
men  of  condition  that  have  run  into  ex- 
cesses, has  been  that  they  had  a  regard  to 
their  quality  and  reputation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  vices.  Narrowness  in  their 
circumstances  has  made  many  youths,  to 
supply  themselves  as  debauchees,  com- 
mence cheats  and  rascals.  The  father  who 
allows  his  son  to  the  utmost  ability  avoids 
this  latter  evil,  which  as  to  the  world  is 
much  greater  than  the  former.  But  the 
contrary  practice  has  prevailed  so  much 
among  some  men,  that  I  have  known  them 
deny  them  what  was  merely  necessary  for 
education  suitable  to  their  quality.  Poor 
young  Antonio  is  a  lamentable  instance  of 
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in  this  kind.  The  young  man 
_j  natural  talents;  but  the  father 
i  a  coxcomb,  who  affected  being 
.Jeman  so  unmercifully,  that  he 
.•endure  in  his  sight,  or  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  one,  who  was  his  son, 
•growing  into  manhood,  and  thrusting  him 
out  of  the  gay  world.  I  have  often  thought 
the  father  took  a  secret  pleasure  in  reflect- 
ing that,  when  that  fine  house  and  seat 
came  into  the  next  hands,  it  would  revive 
his  memory,  as  a  person  who  knew  how  to 
enjoy  them,  from  observation  of  the  rusti- 
city and  ignorance  of  his  successor.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  a  roan  may,  if  he  will,  let  his 
heart  close  to  the  having  no  regard  to  any 
thing  but  his  dear  self,  even  with  exclusion 
of  his  very  children.  I  recommend  this 
subject  to  "vour  consideration,  and  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  T.  B. 

■  London,  Sept  26,  1712. 
■  Mr.  Spectator. — I  am  just  come  from 
Tunbridge,  and  have  since  my  return  read 
Mrs.  Matilda  Mohair's  letter  to  you.  She 
pretends  to  make  a  mighty  story  about  the 
diversions  of  swinging  in  that  place.  What 
was  clone  was  only  among  relations;  and  no 
man  swung  any  woman  who  was  not  second 
cousin  at  farthest-  She  is  pleased  to  say, 
care  was  taken  that  the  gallants  tied  the 
ladies'  legs  before  thev  were  wafted  into 
the  air.  Since  she  is  so  spiteful,  I  will  tell 
you  the  plain  truth. — There  was  no  such 
nicety  observed,  since  we  were  all,  as  I 
just  now  told  vou,  near  relations;  but  Mrs. 
Mohair  herself  has  been  swung  there,  and 
she  invents  all  this  malice,  because  it  was 
observed  she  had  crooked  legs,  of  which  I 
i  eve  witness.  Your  humble  servant, 
•RACHEL  SHOESTRING.' 

•Tunbridge,  Sept  26,  1712. 
1  Mr.  Spectator,— We  have  just  now 
your  paper,  containing  Mrs.  Mohair's 
letter.  It  is  an  invention  of  her  own  from 
one  end  to  the  other;  and  1  desire  you 
would  print  the  enclosed  letter  by  itself, 
and  shorten  it  so  as  to  come  within  the 
compass  of  vour  half  sheet  She  is  the  most 
malicious  minx  in  the  world,  for  all  she 
looks  so  innocent  Do  not  leave  out  that 
part  about  her  being  in  love  with  her  fa- 
ther's butler,  which  makes  her  shun  men; 
for  that  is  the  truest  of  it  all.  Your  humble 
servant  SARAH  TRICE. 

•  P.  St  She  has  crooked  legs.' 

'Tunbridge,  Sept  26,  1712. 

•  Mr.  Spectator,— All  that  Mrs.  Mo- 
hair is  so  vexed  at  against  the  good  com- 
pany of  this  place  is,  that  we  all  know  she 
has  crooked  legs.  This  is  certainly  true. 
1  do  not  care  for  putting  my  name,  because 
one  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  crea- 
ture.   Your  humble  servant  unknown.' 

•Tunbridge,  Sept  26,  1712. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — That  insufferable 
prude,  Mrs.  Mohair,  who  has  told  such 

t  of  the  company  here,  is  with  child,  for 


all  her  nice  airs  and  her  crooked  legs.  Pray 
be  sure  to  put  her  in  for  both  those  two 
things,  and  you  will  oblige  every  body  here, 

especially,  vour  humble  servant 
^      '  'ALICE  RLUEGARTEHL* 
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A  running  old  fox  U*»! 

A  favour  well  bestowed  is  almost 
great  an  honour  to  him  who  confers  k 
him  who  receives  it  What  indeed  m 
for  the  superior  reputation  of  the  patron 
this  case  is  that  he  is  always  sum  undra 
with  specious  pretences  of  unworthy  candi- 
dates, and  is  often  alone  in  the  kind  incBaa- 
tion  he  has  towards  the  well  desert  u«. 
Justice  is  the  first  quality  in  the  man  who 
is  in  a  post  of  direction;  and  I  rerr*ew*orr 
to  have  heard  an  old  gentleman  talk  <af  the 
civil  wars,  and  in  his  relation  give  an  ac- 
count of  a  general  officer,  who  wtlh  tie 
one  quality,  without  anv  shining  endow- 
ments, became  so  popularly  beloved  awl 
honoured,  that  all  decisions  between  tr^s 
and  man  were  laid  before  him  by  the  par- 
ties concerned,  in  a  private  way ;  and  they 
would  lay  by  their  animosities  impbcidy, 
if  he  bid  them  be  friends  cr  submit  them- 
selves in  the  wrong  without  rehictAce,  if 
he  said  it  without  waiting  the  judgment  of 
courts-martial.  His  manner  was  to  keep 
the  dates  of  all  commissions  in  his 
and  wholly  dismiss  from  the  service 
who  were  deficient  in  their  duty;  and 
that  took  care  to  prefer  according  to  tie 
order  of  battle.  His  familiars  were  his  en- 
tire friends  and  could  have  no  mterested 
views  in  courting  his  acquaintance;  for  his 
affection  was  no  step  to  their  preferment 
though  it  was  to  their  reputation.  By  this 
means  a  kind  aspect,  a  salutation,  a  smile, 
and  giving  out  his  hand,  had  the  werrht  ctf 
what  is  esteemed  by  vulgar  minds  more 
substantial  His  business  was  very  short, 
and  he  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  justice 
was  never  affronted  with  a  request  of  a  fa- 
miliar daily  visitant  for  what  was  due  to  a 
brave  man  at  a  distance.  Kxtrarrdaaii  f 
merit  he  used  to  recommend  to  the  king 
for  some  distinction  at  home;  till  the  order 
of  battle  made  wav  for  his  rising  in  the 
troops.  Add  to  this  that  be  had  an  excel- 
lent way  of  getting  rid  of  such  who  he  ob- 
served were  good  at  a  halt  as  his  phrase 
was.  Under  this  description  he  coronre- 
h ended  all  those  who  were  contented  to 
live  without  reproach, and  had  no  prcropti- 
tude  in  their  minds  towards  glory.  These 
fellows  were  also  recommended  to  the 
king,  and  taken  off  the  general's  hind* 
into  posts  wherein  diligence  and  comTr.cn 
honestv  were  all  that  were  necessary.  T>  ts 
general  had  no  weak  part  in  his  line,  bat 
every  man  had  as  much  care 
and  as  much  honour  to  lose 
Ever)-  officer  could  I 
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where,  he  wut;  and  the  general's 
was  never  necessary  any  where,  but  where 
he  had  placed  himself  at  the  first  disposi- 
tion, except  that  accident  happened  from 
extraordinary  efforts  of  the  enemy  which 
he  could  not  foresee;  but  it  was  remarkable 
that  it  never  fell  out  from  failure  in  his  own 
troops.  It  must  be  confessed  the  world  is  i 
just  so  much  out  of  order,  as  an  unworthy 
person  possesses  what  should  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  him  who  has  better  pretensions 
to  it. 

Instead  of  such  a  conduct  as  this  old  fel- 
low used  to  describe,  in  his  general,  all  the 
evils  which  have  ever  happened  among 
mankind  have  arose  from  the  wanton  dis- 
position of  the  favours  of  the  powerful.  It 
is  generally  all  that  men  of  modesty  and 
virtue  can  do,  to  fall  in  with  some  whimsi- 
cal turn  in  a  great  man,  to  make  way  for 
things  of  real  and  absolute  service.  In  the 
time  of  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  or  some 
time  since,  the  first  minister  would  let  no- 
thing come  near  him  but  what  bore  the 
most  profound  face  of  wisdom  and  gravity. 
They  carried  it  so  far,  that,  for  the  greater 
show  of  their  profound  knowledge,  a  pair 
of  spectacles  tied  on  their  noses  with  a 
black  riband  round  their  heads,  was  what 
completed  the  dress  of  those  who  made 
their  court  at  his  levee,  and  none  with 
naked  noses  were  admitted  to  his  presence. 
A  blunt  honest  fellow,  who- had  a  com- 
mand in  the  train  of  artillery,  had  attempted 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  porter, 
day  after  day  in  vain,  until  at  length  he 
made  his  appearance  in  a  very  thoughtful 
dark  suit  of  clothes,  and  two  pair  of  specta- 
cles on  at  once.  He  was  conducted  from 
room  to  room,  with  great  deference,  to  the 
minister;  and,  carrying  on  the  farce  of  the 
place,  he  told  his  excellency  that  he  had 
pretended  in  this  manner  to  be  wiser  than 
he  really  was,  but  with  no  ill  intention:  but 
he  was  honest  Such-a-one  of  the  train,  and 
he  came  to  tell  him  that  they  wanted  wheel- 
barrows and  pick-axes.  The  thing  hap- 
pened not  to  displease,  the  great  man  was 
seen  to  smile,  and  the  successful  officer  was 
re-conducted  with  the  same  profound  cere- 
mony out  of  the  house. 

When  Leo  X.  reigned  pope  of  Rome, 
his  holiness,  though  a  man  of  sense,  and  of 
an  excellent  taste  of  letters,  of  all  things 
affected  fools,  buffoons,  humourists,  and 
coxcombs.  Whether  it  were  from  vanity, 
and  that  he  enjoyed  no  talents  in  other  men 
but  what  were  inferior  to  him,  or  whatever 
it  was,  he  carried  it  so  far,  that  his  whole 
delight  was  in  finding  out  new  fools,  and  as 
our  phrase  is,  playing  them  off,  and  making 
them  show  themselves  to  advantage.  A 
priest  of  his  former  acquaintance,  suffered 
a  great  many  disappointments  in  attempt- 
ing to  find  access  to  him  in  a  regular  cha- 
racter, until  at  last  in  despair  he  retired 
from  Rome,  and  returned  in  an  equipage  so 
very  fantastical,  both  as  to  the  dress  of 


ind  servants,  that  the  whole  court 

were  in  an  emulation  who  should  first  intro- 
duce him  to  his  holiness.  What  added  to 
the  expectation  his  holiness  had  of  the 
pleasure  he  should  have  in  his  follies,  was, 
that  this  fellow,  in  a  dress  the  most  exqui- 
sitely ridiculous,  desired  he  might  speak  to 
him  alone,  for  he  had  matters  of  the  highest 
importance,  upon  which  he  wanted  a  con- 
ference. Nothing  could  be  denied  to  a  cox- 
comb of  so  great  hope;  but  when  thev  were 
apart,  the  impostor  revealed  himself,  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

1  Do  not  be  surprised,  most  holv  father, 
at  seeing,  instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at, 
your  old  friend,  who  has  taken  this  way  of 
access  to  admonish  you  of  your  own  folly. 
Can  any  thing  show'  your  holiness  how  un- 
worthy you  treat  mankind,  more  than  my 
being  put  upon  this  difficulty  to  speak  with 
you?  It  is  a  (fcgree  of  folly  to  delight  to  see 
it  in  others,  and  it  is  the  greatest  insolence 
imaginable  to  rejoice  in  the  disgrace  of  hu- 
man nature.    It  is  a  criminal  humility  in  a 

eerson  of  your  holiness's  understanding,  to 
elieve  you  cannot  excel  but  in  the  con- 
versation of  half-wits,  humourists,  cox- 
combs, and  buffoons.  If  your  holiness  has 
a  mind  to  be  diverted  like  a  rational  man, 
you  have  a  great  opportunity  for  it,  in  dis- 
robing all  the  impcrtinents  you  have  fa- 
voured, of  all  their  riches  and'  trappings  at 
once,  and  bestowing  them  on  the  humble, 
the  virtuous,  and  the  meek.  If  your  holi- 
ness is  not  concerned  for  the  sake  of  virtue 
and  religion,  be  pleased  to  reflect,  that  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  safety  it  is  not  proper 
to  be  so  very  much  in  jest  When  the  pope 
is  thus  merry,  the  people  will  in  time  begin 
to  think  many  things,  which  they  have 
hitherto  beheld  with  great  veneration,  are 
in  themselves  objects  of  scorn  and  derision. 
If  they  once  get  a  trick  of  knowing  how  to 
laugh,  your  holiness's  saying  this  sentence 
in  one  night  cap,  and  the  other  with  the 
other,  the  change  of  your  slippers,  bringing 
you  your  staff  in  the  midst  of  a  prayer,  then 
stripping  you  of  one  vest,  and  clapping  on 
a  second  during  divine  service,  will  be  found 
out  to  have  nothing  in  it  Consider,  sir,  that 
at  this  rate  a  head  will  be  reckoned  never 
the  wiser  for  being  bald,  and  the  ignorant 
will  be  apt  to  say,  that  going  bare-foot  does 
not  at  all  help  on  the  way  to  heaven.  The 
red  cap  and  the  cowl  will  fall  under  the 
same  contempt;  and  the  vulgar  will  tell  us 
to  our  faces,  that  we  shall  have  no  authority 
over  them  but  from  the  force  of  our  argu- 
ments and  the  sanctity  of  our  lives. '  T. 
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Nor  ri*ins,  nor  rurbn.  nor  crii*  the  hows  fear, 
llut  force  along  the  trembling  charioteer.— Dry<U*. 
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To  the  Spectator-General  of  Great  Britain. 

From  IV  ftrlhcr  rn  J  of  the  Widow  s  Coffee  how 
in  T>  vpfT-n  cotirt  Monday  rroiinf ,  twenty- 
♦if  hi  tuinutr*  and  a  half  past  «x. 

'Dear  Dumb, — In  short,  to  use  no  far- 
ther preface,  if  I  should  tell  you  that  I  have 
seen  a  hackney-coachman,  when  he  has 
come  to  set  down  his  fare,  which  has  con- 
sisted of  two  or  three  very  fine  ladies,  hand 
them  out,  and  salute  every  one  of  them 
with  an  air  of  familiarity,  without  giving 
the  least  offence,  you  would  perhaps  think 
n>e  guilty  of  a  gasconade.  But  to  clear  my- 
self from  that  imputation,  and  to  explain 
this  matter  to  you,  I  assure  you  that  there 
are  many  illustrious  youths  within  this  city, 
who  frequently  recreate  themselves  by 
driving  of  a  hackney-coach:  but  those 
whom,  above  all  others,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you,  are  the  young  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  inns  of  court.  .  We  have,  I 
think,  about  a  dozen  coachmen,  who  have 
chambers  here  in  the  Temple;  and,  as  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  others  will  follow 
their  example,  we  may  perhaps  in  time  (if 
it  shall  be  thought  convenient)  be  drove  to 
Westminster  by  our  own  fraternity,  allow- 
ing ever)'  fifth  person  to  apply  his  medita- 
tions this  way,  which  is  but  a  modest  com- 
putation, as  the  humour  is  now  likely  to 
take.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  likewise,  that  there 
are  in  the  other  nurseries  of  the  law  to  be 
f  und  a  proportionable  number  of  these 
h  peful  plants,  springing  up  to  the  ever- 
lasting renown  of  their  native  country.  Of 
how  long  standing  this  humour  has  been,  I 
know  not  The  first  time  I  had  any  par- 
ticular reason  to  take  notice  of  it  was  about 
this  time  twelvemonth,  when,  being  upon 
Hampstead-hcath  with  some  of  these  studi- 
ous young  men,  who  went  thither  purely  for 
the  sake  of  contemplation,  nothing  would 
serve  them  but  I  must  go  through  a  course  of 
this  philosophy  too;  and,  being  ever  willing 
to  embellish  myself  with  any  commendable 
<;u  dification,  it  was  not  long  ere  they  per- 
suaded me  into  the  coachbox;  nor  indeed 
much  longer,  before  I  underwent  the  fate 
of  my  brother  Phaeton;  for,  having  drove 
al>out  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good  success, 
through  my  own  natural  sagacity,  together 
with  the  good  instructions  of  my  tutors, 
who  to  give  them  their  due,  were  on  all 
hands  encouraging  and  assisting  me  in  this 
laudable  undertaking:  I  say,  sir,  having 
drove  above  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good 
success,  I  must  needs  be  exercising  the 
lash;  which  the  horses  resented  so  ill  from 
my  hands,  that  they  gave  a  sudden  start, 
and  thereby  pitched  me  directly  upon  my 
head,  as  I  very  well  remembered  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards;  which  not  only 
deprived  me  of  all  the  knowledge  I  had 
gained  for  fifty  yards  before,  but  had  like 
to  have  broke  my  neck  into  the  bargain. 
After  such  a  severe  reprimand,  you  may 
imagine  1  was  not  very  easily  prevailed 
with  to  make  a  second  attempt;  and  indeed, 
upun  mature  deliberation,  the  whole  science 
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I  seemed,  at  least  to  me,  to  be  surrounded 
with  so  many  difficulties,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unknown  advantages  which 
might  have  accrued  to  me  thereby,  I  Rave 
over  all  hopes  of  attaining  it;  and  1  believe 
had  never  thought  of  it  more,  but  that  my 
memory  has  been  lately  refreshed  by  see- 
ing some  of  these  ingenious  gentlemen  pfy 
in  the  open  streets,  one  of  which  I  saw  re- 
ceive so  suitable  a  reward  to  his  labours, 
that  though  I  know  you  are  no  friend  of 
story-telling,  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  trou- 
ble you  with  this  at  large. 

*  About  a  fortnight  since,  as  I  was  divert- 
ing mvself  with  a  pennyworth  of  walnuts  at 
the  Temple  gate,  a  lively  young  fellow  in 
a  fustian  iacket  shot  by  "me,  beckoned  a 
coach,  and  told  the  coachman  he  wanted  to 
go  as  far  as  Chelsea.  They  agreed  upon 
the  price,  and  this  young  gentleman  mounts 
the  coach-box:  the  fellow,  staring  at  him, 
desired  to  know  if  he  should  not  drive  until 
they  were  out  of  town.  No,  no,  replied  he. 
He  was  then  going  to  climb  up  to  him,  bat 
received  another  check,  and  was  then  or- 
dered to  get  into  the  coach,  or  behind  it, 
for  that  he  wanted  no  instructors;  "  But  be 
sure,  you  dog  you,"  says  he,  "do  not  bilk 
mc. "  The  fellow  thereupon  surrendered 
his  whip,  scratched  his  head,  and  crept 
into  the  coach.  Having  myself  occasion  to 
go  into  the  Strand  about  the  same  time,  we 
started  both  together;  but  the  street  being 
very  full  of  coaches,  and  he  not  so  able  a 
coachman  as  perhaps  he  imagined  himself, 
I  had  soon  got  a  little  way  before  hire; 
often,  however,  having  the  curiosity  to  cast 
my  eye  back  upon  him,  to  observe*  how  he 
behaved  himself  in  this  high  station;  which 
he  did  with  great  composure,  until  he  came 
to  the  pass,  which  is  a  military  term  the 
brothers  of  the  whip  have  given  to  the 
strait  at  St  Clement's  church.  When  be 
was  arrived  near  this  place,  where  are  al- 
ways coaches  in  waiting,  the  coachmen 
began  to  suck  up  the  muscles  of  their 
checks,  and  to  tip  the  wink  upon  each 
other,  as  if  the)'  had  some  roguery  in  their 
heads,  which  I  was  immediately  convinced 
of;  for  he  no  sooner  came  within  reach,  bat 
the  first  of  them  with  his  whip  took  the 
exact  dimension  of  his  shoulders,  which  be 
very  ingeniously  called  endorsing:  and  in- 
deed, I  must  say,  that  every  one  of  them 
took  due  care  to  endorse  him  as  he  came 
through  their  hands.  He  seemed  at  first  a 
little  uneasy  under  the  operation,  and  was 
going  in  all  haste  to  take  the  numbers  of 
their  coaches;  but  at  length,  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  worthy  gentleman  tn  the  coach, 
his  wrath  was  assuaged,  and  he  prevailed 
upon  to  pursue  his  journey;  though  indeed 
I  thought  they  had  clapped  such  a  spoken 
his  wheel,  as  had  disabled  him  from  being 
a  coachman  for  that  day  at  least:  for  I  am 
only  mistaken,  Mr.  Spec,  if  some  of  these 
endorsements  were  not  wrote  with  so  strong 
a  hand  that  they  air  still  legible.  Upon  my 
inquiring  the  reason  of  this  unusual  saluu- 
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tion,  they  told  mc,  that  it  was  a  custom 
among  them,  whenever  they  saw  a  brother 
tottering  or  unstable  in  his  post,  to  lend 
him  a  hand,  in  order  to  settle  him  again 
therein.  For  my  part,  I  thought  their  al- 
legations but  reasonable,  and  so  marched 
off.  Besides  our  coachmen,  we  abound  in 
divers  other  sorts  of  ingenious  robust  youth, 
who,  I  hope,  will  not  take  it  ill  if  I  defer 
giving  you  an  account  of  their  several  re- 
creations to  another  opportunity.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  you  would  nut  bestow  a  little 
of  your  wholesome  advice  upon  our  coach- 
men, it  might  perhaps  be  a  reprieve  to 
some  of  their  necks.  As  I  understand  you 
have  several  inspectors  under  von,  if  you 
would  but  send  one  amongst  us  here  in  the 
Temple,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not 
WtBt  employment.  But  I  leave  this  to  your 
own  consideration,  and  am,  sir,  your  hum- 
ble servant, 

« MOSES  GREENBAG. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  heard  our  critics  in  the 
coffee-house  hereabout  talk  mightily  of  the 
unity  of  time  and  place.  According  to  my 
notion  of  the  matter,  I  have  endeavoured 
at  something  like  it  in  the  beginning  of  my 
ephUe.  I  desire  to  be  informed  a  little  as 
to  that  particular.  In  mv  next  I  design  to 
give  you  some  account  of  excellent  water- 
men, who  are  bred  to  the  law,  and  far 
outdo  the  land  students  above-mentioned.' 

T. 
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 You  drive  the  jest  too  ntr.— Diydcn. 

Mt  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me, 
for  about  this  half  year,  that  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a  Spectator,  and 
that  he  would  fain  have  one  of  his  writing 
in  my  works.  This  morning  I  received  the 
following  letter,  which,  after  having  recti- 
fied some  little  orthographical  mistakes,  I 
shall  make  a  present  of  to  the  public. 

•Dear  Spec, — I  was  about  two  nights 
ago  in  company  with  very  agreeable  young 
pic  of  both  sexes,  where,  talking  of  some 
•  >f  vour  papers  which  are  written  on  conju- 
gal love,  there  arose  a  dispute  among  us, 
whether  there  were  not  more  bad  husbands 
in  the  world  than  bad  wives.  A  gentleman, 
who  was  advocate  for  the  ladies,  took  this 
occasion  to  tell  us  the  story  of  a  famous 
siege  in  Germany,  which  I  have  since  found 
related  in  my  historical  dictionary,  after 
the  following  manner.  When  the  emperor 
Conrade  the  Third  had  besieged  Guelphus, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  city  of  Hensourg, 
the  women,  finding  that  the  town  could  not 
possibly  hold  out  long,  petitioned  the  em- 
peror that  they  might  depart  out  of  it,  with 
so  much  as  each  of  them  could  carry.  The 
emperor,  knowing  they  could  not  conve\ 
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away  many  of  their  effects,  granted  them 
their  petition :  when  the  women,  to  his  great 
surprise,  came  out  of  the  place  with  every 
one  her  husband  upon  her  back.  The  cm- 

Eeror  was  so  moved  at  the  sight,  that  he 
urst  into  tears;  and,  after  having  very 
much  extolled  the  women  for  their  conju- 
gal affection,  gave  the  men  to  their  wives, 
and  received  the  duke  into  his  favour. 

'  The  ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at 
this  story,  asking  us  at  the  same  time, 
whether  in  our  consciences  we  believed 
that  the  men  in  any  town  in  Great  Britain 
would,  upon  the  same  offer,  and  at  the 
same  conjuncture,  have  loaden  themselves 
with  their  wives;  or  rather,  whether  they 
would  not  have  been  glad  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid  of  them?  To  this  my  verv 
good  friend,  Tom  Dappcrwit,  who  took 
upon  him  to  be  the  moutn  of  our  sex,  replied, 
that  they  would  be  very  much  to  blame  if 
they  would  not  do  the  same  good  office  for 
the  women,  considering  that  their  strength 
would  be  greater,  and  their  burdens  lighter. 
As  we  were  amusing  ourselves  with  dis- 
courses of  this  nature,  in  order  to  pass  away 
the  evening,  which  now  begins  to  grow  te- 
dious, we  fell  into  that  laudable  and  primi- 
tive diversion  of  questions  and  commands. 
I  was  no  sooner  vested  with  the  regal  au- 
thority, but  I  enjoined  all  the  ladies,  under 
pain  of  my  displeasure,  to  tell  the  company 
ingeniously,  in  case  they  had  been  at  the 
siege  above-mentioned,  and  had  the  same 
offers  made  them  as  the  good  women  of 
that  place,  what  every  one  of  them  would 
have  brought  off  with  her,  and  have  thought 
most  worth  the  saving?  There  were  seve- 
ral merry  answers  made  to  mv  question, 
which  entertained  us  until  bed-time.  This 
filled  my  mind  with  such  a  huddle  of  ideas, 
that,  upon  my  going  to  sleep,  I  fell  into  the 
following  dreamt 

•  I  saw  a  town  of  this  island,  which  shall 
be  nameless,  invested  on  e\er\  side,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  it  so  strained  as  to  cry 
for  quarter.  The  general  refused  any  other 
terms  than  those  granted  to  the  above- 
mentioned  town  of  Hcnsburg,  namely,  that 
the  married  women  might  come  out  with 
what  they  could  bring  along  with  them. 
Immediately  the  city  gates  QC«  Open,  and 
a  female  procession  appeared,  multitudes 
of  the  sex  followed  one  another  in  a  row, 
and  staggering  under  their  n  sp  i  live  bur- 
dens. I  took  my  stand  upon  an  eminence 
in  the  cncim  's  camp,  which  was  appointed 
for  the  general  rendezvous  of  these  female 
carriers,  being  very  desirous  to  look  into 
their  several  ladings.  The  first  of  them 
had  a  huge  sack  upon  her  shoulders*  which 
she  set  down  with  great  care.  Upon  the 
opening  of  it,  when  I  expected  to  have  seen 
her  husband  shot  out  of  it,  1  found  it  was 
filled  with  china-ware.  The  next  appeared 
in  a  more  decent  figure,  earn  ing  a  hand- 
some voting  fellow  upon  her  back:  I  could 
not  forbear  commending  the  young  woman 
for  her  conjugal  affection,  when,  to  my 
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great  surprise,  I  found  th.at  she  had  left  the 
good  man  at  home,  and  brought  away  her 
gallant.  I  saw  the  third,  at  some  distance, 
with  a  little  » ithered  face  peeping  orer  her 
shoulder,  whom  I  could  not  suspect  for  any 
but  her  spr-usc,  until  upon  her  setting  him 
down  I  heard  her  call  him  dear  pug,  and 
found  him  to  be  her  favourite  monkey.  A 
fourth  brought  a  huge  bale  of  cards  along 
with  her,  and  the  fifth  a  Bologna  lap-dog; 
for  her  husband,  it  seems,  being  a  very 
burly  man,  she  thought  it  would  be  less 
trouble  for  her  to  bring  away  little  Cupid. 
The  next  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  usurer, 
loadcn  with  a  bag  of  gold;  she  told  us  that 
her  spouse  was  very  old,  and  by  the  course 
of  nature  could  not  expect  to  live  long; 
and  that  to  show  her  tender  regards  for 
him,  she  had  saved  that  which  the  poor 
man  loved  better  than  his  life.  The  next 
came  towards  us  with  her  son  upon  her 
back,  who,  we  were  told,  was  the  greatest 
rake  in  the  place,  but  so  much  the  mother's 
darling,  that  she  left  her  husband  behind 
with  a  large  family  of  hopeful  sons  and 
daughters,  for  the  sake  ot  this  graceless 
you  tin. 

'  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  seve- 
ral persons,  with  their  several  loads,  that 
appeared  to  me  in  this  strange  vision.  All 
the  place  about  me  was  covered  with  packs 
of  nbalrtds,  brocades,  embroidery,  and  ten 
thousand  other  materials,  sufficient  to  have 
furnished  a  whole  street  of  toy-shops.  One 
of  the  women,  having  a  husband,  who  was 
none  of  the  heaviest,  was  bringing  him  off 
upon  her  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  carried  a  great  bundle  of  Flanders  lace 
under  her  arm;  but  finding  herself  so  over- 
louden,  that  she  could  not  save  both  of 
them,  she  dropped  the  good  man,  and 
brought  away  the  bundle.  In  short,  I  found 
but  one  husband  among  this  great  moun-" 
tain  of  baggage,  who  was  a  lively  cobbler, 
that  kicked  and  sparred  all  the  while  his 
wife  was  carrying  him  on,  and,  as  it  was 
said,  he  had  scarce  passed  a  day  in  his  life 
without  giving  her  the  discipline  of  the 
strap. 

'  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  dear  Spec, 
without  telling  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in 
this  lily  dream.  I  saw,  methought,  a  dozen 
women  employed  in  bringing  off  one  man; 
I  could  not  guess  who  it  should  be,  until 
upon  his  nearer  approach  I  discovered  thy 
snort  phiz.  The  women  all  declared  that 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  thy  works,  and  not 
thy  person,  that  they  brought  thee  off,  and 
that  it  was  on  condition  that  thou  shouldst 
continue  the  Spectator.  If  thou  thinkest 
this  dream  will  make  a  tolerable  one,  it 
is  at  thy  service,  from,  dear  Spec,  thine, 
sleeping  and  waking, 

*  WILL  HONEYCOMB.' 

The  ladies  will  see  by  this  letter  what  1 
have  often  told  them,  that  Will  is  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  men  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure of  the  town,  that  shows  his  parts  by 


raillery  on  marriage,  and  one  who  has  often 
tried  his  fortune  that  way  without  success. 
I  cannot  however  dismiss  this  letter,  with- 
out observing,  that  the  true  story  on  which 
it  is  built  does  honour  to  the  sex,  and  that, 
in  order  to  abuse  them,  the  writer  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  dream  and  fiction. 

O. 
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Hut  nataa  ndjie*  vrptem, 
,i  inriiriem  juvenen:  el  tnox  gvnerneque  mraf^ar 
Qurritc  nunc,  habeat  quam  nostra  «uprrbia  raitMa 

Or  id  Met.  Lib.  vi  MS. 

Steven  are  mv  d.iujrhtere,  of  a  form  divine. 

With  wvrn  (air  *on»,  an  indefectire  line. 

no,  fools,  consider  this,  and  a«k  the  can* 

Prom  which  my  pride  ita  strung  pmumpuua  dram 

_  fVf/r  a/ 

1  Sir,— You,  who  are  so  well  acqnamtea 
with  the  story  of  Socrates,  must  have  reac 
how,  upon  his  making  a  discourse  con cc ru- 
ing love,  ne  pressed  his  point  with  so  much 
success,  that  all  the  bachelors  in  his  au- 
dience took  a  resolution  to  marry  by  tht 
first  opportunity,  and  that  all  the 'married 
men  immediately  took  horse  and  galloped 
home  to  their  wives.  I  am  apt  to  think  year 
discourses,  in  which  you  have  drawn  so 
many  agreeable  pictures  of  marriage,  have 
had  a  very-  good  effect  this  way  in  England. 
We  are  obliged  to  you,  at  least,  for  ha\  in* 
taken  off  that  senseless  ridicule,  which  f<  j 
many  years  the  witlings  of  the  town  ha-c 
turned  upon  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Fw 
my  own  part,  I  was  bom  in  wedlock,  and 
I  do  not  care  who  knows  it;  for  which  rea- 
son, among  many  others,  I  should  look  upm 
myself  as  a  most  insufferable  coxcomb,  <bM 
I  endeavour  to  maintain  that  cuckoldriu 
was  inseparable  from  marriage,  or  to  mak 
use  of  husband  and  wife  as  ternns  of  re- 
proach. Nay,  sir,  I  will  go  one  step  far- 
ther, and  declare  to  you,  before  the  whole 
world,  that  I  am  a  married  man,  and  s*. 
the  same  time  I  have  so  much  assurances 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  what  I  have  done. 

'Among  the  several  pleasures  that  ac- 
company this  state  of  life,  in  which  yon 
have  described  in  your  former  paper-, 
there  arc  two  you  have  not  taken  notice  of- 
and  which  arc  seldom  cast  into  the  account 
by  those  who  write  on  this  snbject.  Yen 
must  have  observed,  in  your  speculations 
on  human  nature,  that  nothing  is  more 
gratifying  to  the  mind  of  man  than  power 
or  dominion;  and  this  I  think  myself  amph 
possessed  of,  as  I  am  the  father  of  a  family. 
I  am  perpetually  taken  up  in  giving  cut 
orders,  in  prescribing  duties,  in  hearin? 
parties,  in  administering  justice,  and  in  dis- 
tributing rewards  and  punishments.  To 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  centurion,  J 
say  unto  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and  to  an- 
other, Come,  and  he  cometh;  and  to  m> 
servant,  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  In  short, 
sir,  I  look  upon  mv  family  as  a  patriarchal 
sovereignty,  in  which  I  am  myself  both 
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kins  ami  priest.  All  great  governments 
are  nothing  else  but  clusters  ot  these  little- 
private  royalties,  and  therefore  I  consider 
the  masters  of  families  as  small  deputy- 
governors,  presiding  over  the  several  little 
parcels  and  divisions  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. As  I  take  great  pleasure  in  the 
administration  of  my  government  in  par- 
ticular, so  I  look  upon  myself  not  only  as  a 
more  useful,  but  as  a  much  greater  and 
happier  man  than  any  bachelor  in  England 
of  mv  rank  and  condition. 

*  There  is  another  accidental  advantage 
in  marriage,  which  has  likewise  fallen  to 
my  share;  1  mean  the  having  a  multitude 
of  children.  These  I  cannot  but  regard  as 
very  great  blessings.  When  I  sec  my  little 
troop  oefore  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  additions 
which  I  have  made  to  my  species,  to  my 
country,  and  to  my  religion,  in  having  pro- 
duced such  a  number  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures, citizens,  and  Christians.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  myself  thus  perpetuated;  and  as 
there  is  no  production  comparable  to  that 
of  a  human  creature,  I  am  more  proud  of 
having  been  the  occasion  of  ten  such  glori- 
ous productions,  than  if  I  had  built  a  hun- 
dred^ pyramids  at  my  own  expense,  or 
published  as  many  volumes  of  the  finest 
wit  and  learning.  In  what  a  beautiful  light 
has  the  holv  scripture  represented  Abdon, 
■one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  who  had  forty 
sons  and  thirty  grandsons,  that  rode  on 
threescore  and  ten  ass  colts,  according  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  eastern  countries ! 
How  must  the  heart  of  the  old  man  rejoice, 
when  he  saw  such  a  beautiful  procession  of 
his  own  descendants,  such  a  numerous  ca- 
valcade of  his  own  raising!  For  my  own 
part,  I  can  sit  in  my  own  parlour  with  great 
content  when  I  take  a  review  of  half  a  dozen 
of  my  little  boys  mounting  upon  hobby 
horses,  and  of  as  many  little  girls  tutoring 
their  babies,  each  of  tliem  endeavouring  to 
excel  the  rest,  and  to  do  something  that 
may  gainmy  favour  and  approbation.  I  can- 
not question  but  he  who  has  blessed  me 
with  so  many  children,  will  assist  my  en- 
deavours in  providing  for  them.  There  is 
one  thing  I  am  able  to  give  each  of  them, 
which  is  a  virtuous  education.  I  think  it  is 
Sir  Francis  Bacon's  observation,  that  in  a 
numerous  family  of  children,  the  eldest  is 
often  spoiled  by  the  prospect  of  an  estate, 
and  the  youngest  by  being  the  darling  (if  the 
parents;  but  that  some  one  or  other  in  the 
middle,  who  has  not  perhaps  been  regard- 
ed, has  made  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
overtopped  the  rest.  It  is  my  business  to 
implant  in  every  one  of  my  children  the 
same  seeds  of  industry,  and  the  same 
honest  principles.  By  this  means  1  think  I 
have  a  fair  chance,  that  one  or  other  of 
them  may  grow  considerable  in  some  way 
or  other  of  life,  whether  it  be  in  the  army, 
or  in  the  fleet,  in  trade  or  any  of  the  three 
learned  professions;  for  yon  must  know,  sir, 
that,  from  long  experience  and  observation, 
I  am  persuaded  of  what  seems  a  paradox 
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to  most  of  those  with  whom  I  converse, 
namely,  that  a  man  who  hat  many  chil- 
dren, and  gives  them  a  good  education,  is 
more  likely  to  raise  a  family,  than  he  who 
has  but  one,  notwithstanding  he  leaves  him 
his  whole  estate.  For  this  reason  I  cannot 
forbear  amusing  myself  with  finding  out  a 
general,  an  admiral,  or  an  alderman  of 
London,  a  divine,  a  pin  sician,  or  a  lawyer, 
among  my  little  people  who  arc  now  per- 
haps in  petticoats;  and  when  I  iec  the  mo- 
therly airs  of  my  little  daughters  when  they 
are  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot 
but  natter  myself  that  the  ir  husbands  and 
children  will  be  happy  in  the  possession  of 
such  wives  and  mothers. 

*  If  you  arc  a  father,  you  will  not  perhaps 
think  this  letter  impertinent;  but  il  you  arc 
a  single  man,  you  will  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  and  probably  throw  it  into  the  fire. 
Whatever  you  determine  of  it,  you  may 
assure  yourself  that  it  comes  from  one  who 
is  your  most  humble  servant,  and  well- 
wisher,  PH1LOG  XMI  'S.' 
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Durum  :  wd  levin*  fit  patiratia 
Uuiequid  eorrtgerc  eat  nefai. 

/for.  Od  xstv.  Lib.  1.  ». 

Ti«  hard  :  1ml  wrn>n  wi  Meda  ptut  hrnr, 
Rndnrini;  |tntionM?  inrikr*  thf  bunion  light.— Oreeek 

As  some  of  the  finest  compositions  among 
the  ancients  are  in  allegory,  I  have  endea- 
voured, in  several  of  my  papers,  to  revive 
that  way  of  writing,  and  hope  I  have  not 
been  altogether  unsuccessful  in  it;  fori  find 
there  is  always  a  great  demand  for  those 
particular  papers,  and  cannot  but  observe 
that  several  authors  have  endeavoured  of 
late  to  excel  in  works  of  this  nature. 
Among  those,  I  do  not  know  any  one  who 
has  succeeded  better  than  a  very  ingenious 
gentleman,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the 
following  piece,  and  who  was  the  author  of 
the  vision  in  the  460th  paper. 

How  arc  we  tortured  with  the  absence 
of  what  we  covet  to  possess,  when  it  ap- 
pears to  be  lost  to  us!  What  excursions 
does  the  soul  make  in  imagination  after  it! 
and  how  does  it  turn  into  itself  again,  more 
foolishly  fond  and  dejected  at  the  disap- 
pointment! Our  grief,  instead  of  ha\  ing  re- 
course to  reason,  which  might  restrain  it, 
Marches  to  find  a  farther  nourishment.  It 
calls  upon  memory  to  relate  the  several 
passages  and  circumstances  of  satisfaction 
which  we  formerly  enjoyed;  the  pleasures 
we  purchased  by  those  riches  that  an' 
taken  from  us;  or  the  power  and  splendour 
of  our  departed  honours;  or  the  voice,  the 
words,  the  looks,  the  temper  and  affections 
of  our  friends  that  are  deceased.  It  needs 
must  happen  from  hence  that  the  passion 
should  often  swell  to  such  a  size  as  to  burst 
the  heart  which  contains  it,  if  time  did  n<>t 
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make  these  circumstances  less  strong  and 
lively,  so  that  reason  should  become  a  more 
equal  match  for  the  passion,  or  if  another 
desire  which  becomes  more  present  did  not 
overpower  them  with  a  livelier  representa- 
tion. These  are  thoughts  which  I  had 
when  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  vision  ujxm  this 
subject,  and  may  therefore  stand  for  a  pro- 
per introduction  to  a  relation  of  it 

I  found  myself  upon  a  naked  shore,  with 
company  whose  afflicted  countenances  wit- 
nessed their  conditions.  Before  us  flowed  a 
water,  deep,  silent,  and  called  the  river  of 
Tears,  which,  issuing  from  two  fountains 
on  an  upper  ground,  encompassed  an  island 
that  lay  before  us.  The  boat  which  plied 
in  it  was  did  and  shattered,  having  oeen 
sometimes  overset  by  the  impatience  and 
haste  of  single  passengers  to  arrive  at  the 
other  side.  This  immediately  was  brought 
to  us  by  Misfortune  who  steers  it,  and  we 
were  all  preparing  to  take  our  places,  when 
there  appeared  a  woman  of  a  mild  and 
composed  behaviour,  who  began  to  deter 
us  from  it,  by  representing  the  dangers 
which  would  attend  our  voyage.  Hereupon 
some  who  knew  her  for  Patience,  and  some 
of  those  too  who  until  then  crit-d  the  loud- 
est, were  persuaded  by  her,  and  returned 
back.  The  rest  of  us  went  in,  and  she 
(whose  good-nature  would  not  suffer  her  to 
forsake  persons  in  trouble)  desired  leave  to 
accompany  us,  that  she  might  at  least  ad- 
minister some  small  comfort  or  advice 
while  we  sailed.  We  were  no  sooner  em- 
barked but  the  boat  was  pushed  off,  the 
sheet  was  spread;  and  being  filled  with 
sighs,  which  are  the  winds  of  that  countrv, 
we  made  a  passage  to  the  farther  bank, 
through  several  difficulties  of  which  the- 
most  of  us  seemed  utterly  regardless. 

When  we  landed,  we  perceived  the 
island  to  be  strangely  overcast  with  fogs, 
which  no  brightness  could  pierce,  so  that 
a  kind  of  gloomy  horror  sat  always  brood- 
ing over  it.  This  had  something  in  it  very 
shocking  to  easy  tempers,  insomuch  that 
some  others,  whom  Patience  had  by  this 
time  gained  over,  left  us  here,  and  privily 
conveyed  themselves  round  the  verge  of  the 
island  to  find  a  ford  by  which  she  told  them 
they  might  escape. 

For  my  part,  I  still  went  along  with 
those  who  were  for  piercing  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  place;  and  joining  ourselves  to 
others  whom  we  found  upon  the  same  jour- 
ney, we  marched  solemnly  as  at  a  funeral, 
through  bordering  hedges  of  rosemary,  and 
through  a  grove  of  yew-trees,  which  love 
to  overshadow  tombs  and  flourish  in  the 
church-yards.  Here  we  heard  on  every 
side  the  waitings  and  complaints  of  several 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  cast  them- 
selves disconsolately  at  the  feet  of  trees; 
and  as  we  chanced  to  approach  any  of  these 
we  might  perceive  them  wringing  their 
hands,  beating  their  breasts,  tearing  their 
hair,  or  after  some  other  manner,  visibly 
agitated  with  vexation.    Our  sorrows  were 


heightened  by  the  influence  of  what  we 
heard  and  saw,  and  one  of  our  number  %v  ,t- 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  wilthtesa,  as 
to  talk  of  hanging  himself  upon  a  bough 
which  shut  tcniptingl}  across  the  i»:»t h  \. 
travelled  in;  but  he  was  restrained  from  it 
1)\  the  kind  endeavours  of  our  above-men* 
tioned  companion. 

We  had  now  gotten  into  the  most  dusky 
silent  part  of  the  island,  and  by  the  redou- 
bled sounds  of  sighs,  which  made  a  doleful 
whistling  in  the  branches,  the  thickness  of 
air,  which  occasioned  faintish  respiration, 
and  the  violent  throbbings  of  heart  which 
more  and  more  affected  us,  we  found  that 
we  approached  the  Grotto  of  Grief.  It  was 
a  wine,  hollow,  and  melancholy  cave,  sunk 
deep  in  a  dale,  and  watered  by  rivulets 
that  had  a  colour  between  red  and  black. 
These  crept  slow  and  half  congealed 
amongst  its  windings,  and  mixed  their 
heavy  murmurs  with  the  echo  of  groans 
that  rolled  through  all  the  passages.  In 
the  most  retired  parts  of  it  sat  the  doleful 
being  herself;  the  path  to  her  was  strewed 
with  goads,  stings,  and  thorns;  and  her 
throne  on  which  she  sat  was  broken  into  a 
rock,  with  ragged  pieces  pointing  upwards 
for  her  to  lean  upon.    A  heavy  mist  hung: 
above  her;  her  head  oppressed  with  it  r. 
clined  upon  her  arm.    Thus  did  she  reign 
over  her  disconsolate  subjects,  fall  af  her-, 
self  to  stupidity,  in  eternal  pensiveness,  and 
the  pmfoundest  silence.  On  one  side  of * 
stood  Dejection,  just  dropping  into  a  sw 
and  Paleness, wasting  to  a  skeleton;  on 
other  side  were  Care  inwardly  tormei 
with  imaginations  and  Anstaafa  suffe 
outward  troubles  to  suck  the  blood  1 
her  heart  in  the  shape  of  vultures, 
whole  vault  had  a  genuine  dismalness  i 
which  a  few  scattered  lamps,  whose  * 
flames  arose  and  sunk  in  their  urns,  dis- 
covered to  our  eyes  with  increase, 
of  us  fell  down,  overcome  and  spent  with 
what  they  suffered  in  the  way,  and  were 
given  over  to  those  tormenters  that 
on  either  hand  of  the  presence; 
galled  and  mortified  with  pain,  recov 
the  entrance,  where  Patience,  whom 
had  left  behind,  was  still  waiting  to 
ceive  us. 

With  her  (whose  company  was  now  be- 
come more  grateful  to  us  bv  the  want 
had  found  of  her)  we  winded  round 
grotto,  and  ascended  at  the  back  of  it, 
of  the  mournful  dale  in  whose  bottom  it  lay. 
On  this  eminence  we  halted,  by  her  advice* 
to  pant  for  breath;  and  lifting  our  eyes, 
which  until  then  were  fixed  downwards, 
felt  a  sullen  sort  of  satisfaction,  in  observ- 
ing, through  the  shades,  what  numbers  had 
entered  the  island.  This  satisfaction,  w* 
appears  to  have  ill-nature  in  it,  wa> 
cusable,  because  it  happened  at  a  time 
when  we  were  too  much  taken  up  with  our 
own  concern,  to  have  respect  to  that  of 
others;  and  therefore  we  aid  not 
them  as  suffering,  but  ourselves  as  not 
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fcring  in  the  most  forlorn  estate.  Tt  had 
alsothc  ground-work  of  humanity  and  com- 
passion in  it,  though  the  mind  was  then  too 
dark  and  too  deeply  engaged  to  perceive 
it:  but  as  we  proceeded  onward,  it  ocganto 
discover  itself,  and,  from  observing  that 
others  were  unhappy,  wc  came  to  question 
one  another,  when  it  was  that  we  met,  and 
what  were  the  sad  occasions  that  brought 
?is  together.  Then  we  heard  our  stories, 
and  compared  them,  we  mutually  gave 
and  received  pity,  and  so  by  degrees  be- 
came tolerable  company. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  troublesome 
road  w;is  thus  deceived;  at  length  the  open- 
ings among  the  trees  grew  larger,  the  air 
seemed  thinner,  it  lav  with  less  oppression 
upon  us,  and  we  could  now  and  then  discern 
tracks  in  it  of  a  lighter  grayncss,  like  the 
breakings  of  dav,  short  in  duration,  much 
enlivening,  and  called  in  that  country 
gleams  of  amusement.  Within  a  short 
while  these  gleams  began  to  appear  more 
frequent,  and  then  brighter  and  of  a  longer 
continuance:  the  sighs  that  hitherto  filled 
the  air  with  so  much  dolefulness,  altered  to 
the  sound  of  common  breezes,  and  in  gene- 
ral the  horrors  of  the  island  were  abated. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  last  at  the  ford 
by  which  we  were  to  pass  out,  w  e  met  with 
those  fashionable  mourners  who  had  been 
ferried  over  along  with  us,  and  who,  being 
unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  we,  had  coasted 
by  the  shore  to  find  the  place,  where  they 
waited  our  coming-,  that  by  showing  them- 
selves to  tHe  world  only  at  the  time  when 
we  did,  they  might  seem  also  to  have  been 
among  the  troubles  of  the  grotto.  Here  the 
waters  that  rolled  on  the  other  side  sn  dee]) 
and  silent  were  much  dried  up,  and  it  was 
an  easier  matter  for  us  to  wade  over. 

The  river  being  crossed,  we  were  re- 
ceived upon  the  farther  bank  by  our  friends 
and  acquaintance,  whom  Comfort  had 
brought  out  to  congratulate  our  appearance 
in  the  world  again.  Some  of  these  blamed 
us  for  staying  so  long  away  from  them, 
others  advised  us  against  all  temptations  of 
going  back;  every  one  was  cautious  not  to 
renew  our  trouble,  by  asking  any  particu- 
lars of  the  journey;  and  all  concluded  that, 
in  a  case  of  so  much  melancholy  and  afflic- 
tion, we  could  not  have  made  choice  of  a 
fitter  companion  than  Patience.  Here  Pa- 
tience, appearing  serene  at  her  praises, 
delivered  us  over  to  Comfort.  Comfort 
smiled  at  his  receiving  the  charge:  imme- 
diately the  sky  purpled  on  that  side  to 
which  he  turned,  and  double  day  at  once 
broke  in  upon  me. 


No.  502.]    Monday,  October  6,  1712. 

Melius,  pejus,  prosit,  obsit,  nil  v»1«nt  n i - 1  ijnixl  Inherit. 

7>r.  If  runt.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

V..  m.  r  or  won*,  profitable  or  disadvantageous,  they 
see  nothing  but  what  they  hat. 

Whf.n  men  read,  they  taste  the  matter 
with  which  they  are  entertained,  according 


as  their  own  respective  studies  and  inclina- 
tions have  prepared  them,  and  make  their 
reflections  accordingly.  Some,  perusing  Ro- 
man writers,  would  find  in  them,  whatever 
the  subject  of  the  discourses  wi  re,  parts 
which  implied  the  grandeur  of  that  people 
in  their  warfare,  or  their  politics.  As  for 
my  part,  who  am  a  mere  Spectator,  I  drew 
this  morning  conclusions  of  their  eminence 
in  what  I  think  great,  to  wit,  in  having 
worthy  sentiments,  from  the  reading  a  co- 
medy of  Terence.  The  play  was  the  Self- 
Tormentor.  It  is  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  a  perfect  picture  of  human  life;  but  I 
did  not  observe  in  the  whole  one  passage 
that  could  raise  a  laugh.  How  well-dis- 
posed must  that  people  be,  who  could  be 
entertained  with  satisfaction  by  so  sober 
and  polite  mirth!  In  the  first  scene  of  the 
comedy,  when  one  of  the  old  men  accuses 
the  other  of  impertinence  for  interposing  in 
his  afTairs,  he  answers,  '  I  am  n  man,  and 
cannot  help  feeling  any  sorrow  that  can 
arrive  at  man.'*  It  is  said  this  sentence  was 
received  with  an  universal  applause.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  argument  of  the  gene- 
ral good  understanding  of  a  people  than  a 
sudden  consent  to  give  their  approbation  of 
a  sentiment  which  has  no  emotion  in  it.  If 
it  were  spoken  with  ever  sn  great  skill  in 
the  actor,  the  manner  of  uttering  that  sen- 
tence could  have  nothing  in  it  which  could 
strike  any  but  people  of  the  greatest  hu- 
manity, nav,  people  elegant  and  skilful  in 
observations  upon  it.  It  is  possible  he  might 
have  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and,  with 
a  winning  insinuation  in  his  countenance, 
expressed  to  his  neighbour  that  he  was  a 
man  who  made  his  case  his  own;  yet  I  will 
engage  a  player  in  Covcnt-garden  might 
hit  such  an  attitude  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore he  would  have  been  regarded.  I  have 
heard  that  a  minister  of  state  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Klizabeth  had  all  manner  of  books 
and  ballads  brought  to  him,  of  what  kind 
soever,  and  took  great  notice  how  much 
they  took  with  the  people;  upon  which  he 
would,  and  certainly  might,  very  well 
judge  of  their  present  disunions,  and  the 
most  proper  way  of  applying  them  accord- 
ing to  his  own  purposes.  Vvhat  passes  on 
the  stage,  and  the  reception  it  meets  with 
from  the  audience,  is  a  very  useful  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind.  According  to  what  you 
may  observe  on  our  stage,  you  see  them 
often  moved  so  directly  against  all  com- 
mon sense  and  humanity,  that  you  would  be 
apt  to  pronounce  us  a  nation  of  savages.  It 
cannot  be  called  a  mistake  of  what  is  plea- 
sant, but  the  very  contrary  to  it  is  what 
most  assuredly  talccs  with  them.  The  other 
night,  an  old  woman  carried  off  with  a  pain 
in  her  side,  with  all  the  distortions  and  an- 
guish of  countenance  which  is  natural  to 
one  in  that  condition,  was  laughed  at  and 
clapped  ofT  the  stage.    Terence's  comedy, 

*  Homo  mini,  el  nihil  humanun  e  me  alicnum  puto. 
I  am  a  mao.  and  all  calamities. 
That  touch  humanity,  come  bom*  to  me.— (Mm**. 
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which  I  am  speaking  of,  is  indeed  written 
as  if  he  hoped!  to  please  none  but  such  as 
had  as  good  a  taste  as  himself.  I  could  not 
but  reflect  upon  the  natural  description  of 
the  innocent  young  woman  made  by  the 
servant  to  his  master.  *  When  I  came  to 
the  house,'  said  he,  *an  old  woman  opened 
the  door,  and  I  followed  her  in,  because  I 
could,  by  entering  upon  them  unawares, 
better  observe  what  was  your  mistress's 
ordinary  manner  of  spending  her  time,  the 
onlv  way  of  judging  any  one's  inclinations 
and  genius.  I  found  her  at  her  needle  in  a 
sort  of  second  mourning,  which  she  wore 
for  an  aunt  she  had  lately  lost.  She  had 
nothing  on  but  what  showed  she  dressed 
only  for  herself.  Her  hair  hung  negligently 
about  her  shoulders.  She  had  none  of  the 
arts  with  which  others  use  to  set  them- 
selves off,  but  had  that  negligence  of  person 
which  is  remarkable  in  those  who  are  care- 
ful of  their  minds.  Then  she  had  a  maid 
who  was  at  work  near  her  that  was  a  slat- 
tern, because  her  mistress  was  careless; 
which  I  take  to  be  another  argument  Of 
your  security  in  her;  for  the  go-betweens 
of  women  of  intrigue  are  rewarded  too  well 
to  be  dirty.  When  you  were  named,  and 
I  told  her  you  desired  to  see  her,  she  threw 
down  her  work  for  joy,  covered  her  face, 
and  decently  hid  her  tears.'  He  must  be 
a  verv  good  actor,  and  draw  attention  ra- 
ther from  his  own  character  than  the  words 
of  the  author,  that  could  gain  it  among  us 
for  this  speech,  though  so  full  of  nature  and 
good  sense. 

The  intolerable  follv  and  confidence  of 
players  putting  in  words  of  their  own,  does 
in  a  great  measure  feed  the  absurd  taste  of 
the  audience.  But  however  that  is,  it  is 
ordinary  for  a  cluster  of  coxcombs  to  take 
up  the  house  to  themselves,  and  equally 
insult  both  the  actors  and  the  com  pan y  . 
These  savages,  who  want  all  manner  of  re- 
tard and  deference  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
come  only  to  show  themselves  to  us,  with- 
out any  other  purpose  than  to  let  us  know 
thev  despise  us. 

The  gross  of  an  audience  is  composed 
of  two  sorts  of  people,  those  who  know  no 
pleasure  but  of  the  body,  and  those  who 
improve  or  command  corporeal  pleasures, 
hy  the  addition  of  fine  sentiments  of  the 
mind.  At  present,  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  company  are  wholly  subdued  by  the 
insurrections  of  those  who  know  no  satis- 
factions but  what  they  have  in  common 
with  all  other  animals. 

This  is  the  reason  that  when  a  scene 
tending  to  procreation  is  acted,  you  sec 
the  whole  pit  in  such  a  chuckle,  and  old 
letchers,  with  mouths  open,  stare  at  those 
loose  gesticulations  on  the  stage  with 
shameful  earnestness:  when  the  justest 
pictures  of  human  life  in  its  calm  dignity, 
and  the  properest  sentiments  for  the  con- 
duct of  it,  pass  by  like  mere  narration,  as 
conducing  only  to  somewhat  much  better 
which  is  to  come  after.    I  have  seen  the 


whole  house  at  some  times  in  so  proper  a 
disposition,  that  indeed  1  have  trembled 
for  the  boxes,  and  feared  the  entertain- 
ment would  end  in  a  representation  of  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines. 

I  would  not  be  understood  in  this  talk  to 
argue  that  nothing  is  tolerable  on  the  stage 
but  what  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  the 
promotion  of  virtue.  Oft  the  contrary,  I 
can  allow,  provided  there  is  nothing  against 
the  interests  of  virtue,  and  is  not  offensive 
to  good  manners,  that  things  of  an  indiffer- 
ent nature  may  be  represented.  For  this 
reason  I  have  no  exception  to  the  well- 
drawn  rusticities  in  the  Country  Wake; 
and  there  is  something  so  miraculously 
pleasant  in  Dogget's  acting  the  awkward 
triumph  and  comic  sorrow  of  Hob  in  differ- 
ent circumstances,  that  1  shall  not  be  able 
to  stay  away  whenever  it  is  acted.  All  that 
vexes  me  is,  that  the  gallantry  of  tiir«g 
the  cudgels  for  Gloucestershire,  with  the 
pride  of  heart  in  tucking  himself  up,  and 
taking  aim  at  his  adversary,  as  well  as  the 
other's  protestation  in  the  humanity  of  lew 
romance,  that  he  could  not  promise  the 
'squire  to  break  Hob's  head,  but  he  would, 
if  he  could  do  it  in  love;  then  flourish  and 
begin:  I  say  what  vexes  me  is,  that  such 
excellent  touches  as  these,  as  well  as  the 
'squire's  being  out  of  all  patience  at  Hob's 
success,  and  venturing  himself  into  the 
crowd,  are  circumstances  hardly  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  the  height  of  the  jest  is  only  in 
the  very  point  that  heads  arc  broken."  I 
am  confident,  were  there  a  scene  written, 
wherein  Pinkcthman  should  break  his  leg 
by  wrestling  with  Bullock,  and  Dicky 
come  in  to  set  it,  without  one  word  said  but 
what  should  be  according  to  the  exact  rules 
of  surgery,  in  making  tins  extension,  and 
binding  up  his  leg,  the  whole  house  should 
be  in  a  roar  of  applause  at  the  dissembled 
anguish  of  the  patient,  the  help  given  by 
him  who  threw  him  down,  and  the  handy 
address  and  arch  looks  of  the  surgeon. 
To  enumerate  the  entrance  of  ghosts*  tke 
embattling  of  armies,  the  noise  of  heroes 
in  love,  with  a  thousand  other  enormi- 
ties, would  be  to  transgress  the  *rrmadi 
of  this  paper,  for  which  reason  it  is  possi- 
blc  they  may  have  hereafter  distinct  dis 
courses;  not  forgetting  any  of  the  audience 
who  shall  set  up  for  actors,  and  interrupt 
the  play  on  the  stage;  and  players  who 
shall  prefer  the  applause  of  fools  to  that  of 
the  reasonable  part  of  the  com  pan y .  T 

Pottscri/it  to  the  Spectator,  .\o.  502. 

N.  B.  There  are  in  the  play  of  the  Self 
Tormentor  of  Terence,  which  is  allowed  a 
most  excellent  comedy,  several  incidents 
which  would  draw  tears  from  any  roan  «f 
sense,  and  not  one  winch  would  move  his 
laughter. — Spert.  in  folio,  No.  521. 

This  speculation.  No.  502,  is  cnntrorert- 
ed  in  the  Guard.  No.  59,  bv  a  writer  under 
the  fictitious  name  of  John  Lizard;  perhaps 
Doctor  F.dw.  Young. 
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No.  503.]    Tuesday,  October  7,  1712. 

Deleo  omne«  dehincex  animo  muliern*. 

Ter.  Kun.  Act  ii.  Bel 

Prom  hrncrforwanl  I  blot  out  of  my  thought*  all  me- 
mory of  womankind. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — You  have  often 
mentioned  with  great  vehemence  and  in- 
dignation the  misbehaviour  of  people  at 
church;  but  I  am  at  present  to  talk  th  you 
on  that  subject,  and  complain  to  you  of  one, 
•whom  at  the  same  time  I  know  not  what  to 
accuse  of,  except  it  be  looking  too  well 
there,  and  diverting  the  eyes  of  the  congre- 
gation to  that  one  object.  However,  I  have 
this  to  say,  that  she  might  have  staid  at  her 
own  parish,  and  not  come  to  perplex  those 
who  arc  otherwise  intent  upon  their  duty. 

*  Last  Sunday  was  seven-night  I  went 
into  a  church  net  far  from  London-bridge; 
but  I  wish  1  had  been  contented  to  go  to  my 
own  parish,  I  am  sure  it  had  been  better 
for  me;  I  say  I  went  to  church  thither,  and 
got  into  a  pew  very  near  the  pulpit.  I  had 
hardly  been  accommodated  with  a  seat, 
before  there  entered  Into  the  aisle  a  young 
ladv  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
and  dressed  in  the  most  elegant  manner 
imaginable.  Her  form  was  such  that  it 
engaged  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion in  an  instant,  and  mine  among  the  rest. 
Though  we  were  all  thus  fixed  upon  her, 
she  was  not  in  the  least  out  of  countennnce, 
or  under  the  least  disorder,  though  unat- 
tended by  any  one,  and  not  seeming  to 
know  particularly  where  to  place  herself. 
However,  she  had  not  in  the  least  a  confi- 
dent aspect,  but  moved  on  with  the  most 
graceful  modesty,  even*  one  making  way  un- 
til she  came  to  a  seat  just  over-against  that 
in  which  I  was  placed.  The  deputy  of  the 
■ward  sat  in  that  pew,  and  she  stood  oppo- 
site to  him,  and  at  a  glance  into  the  seat, 
though  she  did  not  appear  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  gentleman,  was  let  in, 
with  a  confusion  that  spoke  much  admira- 
tion at  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  The  ser- 
vice immediately  began,  and  she  composed 
herself  for  it  with  an  air  of  so  much  good- 
ness and  sweetness,  that  the  confession 
which  she  uttered,  so  as  to  be  heard  where 
•we  sat,  appeared  an  act  of  humiliation 
more  than  she  had  occasion  for.  The  truth 
is,  her  bcautv  had  something  so  innocent, 
and  yet  so  sublime,  that  we  all  gazed  upon 
her  like  a  phantom.  None  of  the  pictures 
which  we  behold  of  the  best  Italian  paint- 
ers have  anv  thing  like  the  spirit  which 
appeared  in  her  countenance,  at  the  differ- 
ent sentiments  expressed  in  the  several 
parts  of  divine  service.  That  gratitude  and 
joy  at  a  thanksgiving,  that  lowliness  and 
sorrow  at  the  prayers  for  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed, that  triumph  at  the  passages  which 
gave  instances  of  the  divine  mercy,  which 
appeared  respectively  in  her  aspect,  will 
be  in  my  memory  to  my  last  hour.  I  pro- 
test to  you,  sir,  that  she  suspended  the  de- 
votion of  every  one  around  her;  and  the 
case  she  did  every  thing  with,  soon  dispers- 


ed the  churlish  dislike  and  hesitation  in 
approving  what  is  excellent,  too  frequent 
among  us,  to  a  general  attention  and  enter- 
tainment in  observing  her  behaviour.  All 
the  while  that  we  were  gazing  at  her,  she 
took  notice  of  no  object  about  her,  but  had 
an  art  of  seeming  awkwardly  attentive, 
whatever  else  her  eyes  were  accidentally 
thrown  upon.  One  thing  indeed  was  par- 
ticular, she  stood  the  whole  sen  ice,  and 
never  kneeled  or  sat;  I  do  not  question  but 
that  it  was  to  show  herself  with  the  greater 
advantage,  and  set  forth  to  better  grace 
her  hands  and  arms,  lifted  up  with  the 
most  ardent  devotion;  and  her  bosom,  the 
fairest  that  was  ever  seen,  bare  to  observa- 
tion; while  she,  you  must  think,  knew  no- 
thing of  the  concern  she  gave  others,  anv 
other  than  as  an  example  of  devotion,  that 
threw  herself  out,  without  regard  to  dri  vs 
or  garment,  all  contrition,  and  loose  of  all 
worldly  regards  in  ecstacy  of  devotion. 
Well;  now  the  organ  was  to  play  a  volun- 
tary, and  she  was  so  skilful  m  music,  and 
so  touched  with  it,  that  she  kept  time  no* 
only  with  some  motion  of  her  head,  but 
njfto  with  a  different  air  in  her  countenance. 
When  the  music  was  strong  and  bold,  she 
looked  exalted,  but  serious;  when  li 
and  airy,  she  was  smiling  ami  gracious; 
when  the  notes  were  more  soft  and  lan- 
guishing, she  was  kind  and  full  of  pity. 
When  she  had  now  made  it  visible  to  the 
whole  congregation,  by  her  motion  and 
ear,  that  she  could  dance,  and  she  wanted 
now  only  to  inform  us  that  she  could  sing 
too;  when  the  psalm  was  given  out,  her 
voice  was  distinguished  above  all  the  rest, 
or  rather  people  did  not  exert  their  own  in 
order  to  hear  her.  Never  was  any  heard 
so  sweet  and  so  strong.  The  organist  ob- 
served it,  and  he  thought  fit  to  play  to  her 
only,  and  she  swelled  every  note,  when  she 
found  she  had  thrown  us  all  out,  and  had 
the  last  verse  to  herself  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  whole  congregation  was  intent  upon 
her,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  in  the 
cathedrals  they  are  on  the  person  who 
sings  alone  the  anthem.  Well;  it  came 
at  last  to  the  sermon,  and  our  young  lady 
would  not  lose  her  part  in  that  neither:  for 
she  fixed  her  eye  upon  the  preacher,  and 
as  he  said  any  thing  she  approved,  with 
one  of  Charles  Mather's  fine  tablets  she 
set  down  the  sentence,  at  once  showing  her 
fine  hand,  the  gold  pen,  her  readiness  in 
writing,  and  her  judgment  in  choosing 
what  to  write.  To  sum  up  what  I  intend 
by  this  long  and  particular  account,  I  ap- 
peal to  you,  whether  it  is  reasonable  that 
such  a  creature  as  this  shall  come  from  a 
janty  part  of  the  town,  and  give  herself 
such  violent  airs,  to  the  disturbance  of  an 
innocent  and  inoffensive  congregation,  with 
her  sublimities.  The  fact,  I  assure  you, 
was  as  I  have  related:  but  1  had  like  to 
have  forgot  another  very  considerable  par- 
ticular. As  soon  as  church  was  d-  ne,  slu 
immediately  stepped  out  of  her  pew,  and 
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fell  into  the  finest  pitty-patty  air,  forsooth, 
wonderfully  out  of  countenance,  tossing  her 
head  up  and  down,  as  she  swam  along  the 
bodv  of  the  church.    I,  with  several  others 
of  the  inhabitants,  followed  her  out,  and 
saw  her  hold  up  her  fan  to  a  hackney- 
coach  at  a  distance,  who  immediately  came 
up  to  her,  and  she  whipping  into  it  with 
great  nimblcncss,  pulled  the  door  with  a 
bowing  mien,  as  if  she  had  been  used  to  a 
better  glass.    She  said  aloud,  "  You  know 
where  to  go,"  and  drove  off.    By  this  time 
the  best  of  the  congregation  was  at  the 
church-door,  and  I  could  hear  some  say, 
"  A  very  fine  lady;"  others,  "  I'll  warrant 
you  she  is  no  better  than  she  should  be:" 
and  one  wry  wise  old  lady  said  she  ought 
to  have  been  taken  up.    Mr.  Spectator,  I 
think  this  matter  lies  wholly  before  you: 
for  the  offence  docs  not  come  under  any 
law,  though  it  is  apparent  this  creature 
came  among  us  only  to  give  herself  airs, 
and  enjoy  her  full  swing  in  being  admired 
I  desire  you  may  print  this,  that  she  may 
be  confined  to  her  own  parish;  for  I  can 
assure  you  there  is  no  attending  any  thing 
elic  in  a  place  where  she  is  a  novelty 
She  has  been  talked  of  among  us  ever 
since,  under  the  name  of  "  the  phantom:" 
but  I  would  advise  her  to  come  no  more 
for  there  is  so  strong  a  party  made  by  the 
women  against  her,  that  she  must  expect 
they  will  not  be  excelled  a  second  time  in 
so  outrageous  a  manner,  without  doing  her 
some  insult    Young  women,  who  assume 
after  this  rate,  and  affect  exposing  them 
selves  to  view  in  congregations  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  arc  not  so  mischievous, 
because  they  arc  rivalled  by  more  of  the 
same  ambition,  who  will  not  let  the  rest 
of  the  company  be  particular:  but  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  congregation  where  I 
was,  I  desire  you  to  keep  these  agreeable 
disturbances  out  of  the  city,  where  sobriety 
of  manners  is  still  preserved,  and  all  glar- 
ing and  ostentatious  behaviour,  even  in 
things  laudable,  discountenanced.    I  wish 
you  may  never  see  the  phantom,  and  am, 
sir.  vour  most  humble  servant, 
T.  '  RALPH  WONDER.' 


who  have  the  Latin  tongue,  such  as  use  to 
make  what  they  call  golden  verses.  Cos- 
mend  me  also  to  those  who  have  not  brains 
enough  for  any  of  these  exercises,  and  yet 
do  not  give  up  their  pretensions  to  mirth. 
These  can  slap  you  on  the  back  unawares, 
laugh  loud,  ask  you  how  you  do  with  a 
twang  on  your  shoulders,  say  you  are  dull 
to-day,  and  laugh  a  voluntary  to  put  yon  hi 
humour;  not  to  mention  the  laborious  way 
among  the  miner  poets,  of  making;  th«"g» 
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I.       lute  es. ct  pulpnmentum  quirrU. 

7Vr.  Kun.  Act  iii.  8c.  I. 

You  arc  a  hare  yourself,  and  want  daintre*.  fonooUi. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  those  who 
want  wit  to  furnish  out  a  conversation,  that 
there  is  something  or  other  in  all  companies 
where  it  is  wanted  substituted  in  its  stead, 
which,  according  to  their  taste,  does  the 
business  as  well.  Of  this  nature  is  the 
agreeable  pastime  in  country-halls  of  cross 
purposes,  qut  st  inns  and  commands,  and  the 
like.  A  little  superior  to  these  are  those 
win)  ran  play  at  crambo,  or  cap  verses. 
Tli.  n  above  them  are  such  as  can  tnake 
verses,  that  is,  rhyme;  and  among  those 


come  into  such  and  such  a  shape,  as 
an  egg,  a  hand,  an  axe,  or  any  thing  that 
nobody  had  ever  thought  on  before  for  that 
purpose,  or  which  would  have  cost  then  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  accomplish  if  thev 
did.  But  all  these  methods,  though  they 
are  mechanical,  and  may  be  arrived  at 
with  the  smallest  capacity,  do  not  serve  aa 
honest  gentleman  who  wants  wit  for  his 
ordinary  occasions;  therefore  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  poor  in  imagination 
should  save  something  which  may  be  ser- 
viceable to  them  at  all  hours,  upon  all  com- 
mon occurrences.  That  which  we  call 
punning  is  therefore  greatly  affected  br 
men  of  small  intellects.  These  men  need 
not  be  concerned  with  you  for  the  whole 
sentence;  but  if  they  can  say  a  quaint  thing, 
or  bring  in  a  word  which  sounds  like  any 
one  word  you  have  spoken  to  them,  they 
can  turn  the  discourse,  or  distract  you  so 
that  you  cannot  go  on,  and  by  consequence, 
if  they  cannot  be  as  witty  as  you  are,  they 
can  hinder  your  being  any  wittier  than  they 
arc.  Thus  if  you  talk  or  a  candle,  he  4  cab 
deal'  with  you;  and  if  you  ask  him  to  help 
you  to  some  bread,  a  punster  should  thine 
himself  very  '  ill-bred  if  he  did  not;  and  if 
he  is  not  as  *  well-bred'  as  yourself,  he 
hopes  for  '  grains'  of  allowance.  If  yoa  do 
not  understand  that  last  fancv,  you  miut 
recollect  that  bread  is  made  of  grain;  and 
so  they  go  on  for  ever,  without  possibility 
of  being  exhausted. 

There  arc  another  kind  of  people  of  small 
faculties,  who  supply  want  of  wit  with  want 
of  breeding;  ana  because  women  arc  both 
by  nature  and  education  more  offended  at 
any  thing  which  is  immodest  than  we  men 
are,  these  arc  ever  harping  upon  tilings  th 
ought  not  to  allude  to,  and  deal  mightily  in 
double  meanings.    Ever)'  one's  own  ob- 
servation will  suggest  instances  enough  of 
this  kind,  without  my  mentioning  any;  for 
your  double  mcaners  are  dispersed  up  and 
down  through  all  parts  of  the  town  or  cit 
where  there  arc  anv  to  offend,  in  order 
set  off  themselves.  These  men  arc  migh 
loud  laughers,  and  held  very  pretty  gi 
men  with  the  sillier  and  unbred*  part 
womankind.    But  above  all  alreacfv  men- 
tioned, or  any  who  ever  were,  or  ever  can 
be  in  the  world,  the  happiest  and  surest  to 
be  pleasant,  are  a  sort  of  people  whom  wc 
have  not  indeed  lately  heard  much  of,  and 
those  are  your  1  biters.  * 

A  biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thine  you 
have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  in  itself;  and 
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perhaps  has  given  you,  before  he  bit  you, 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  it  for  his  saying  it; 
and,  if  you  g^ve  him  credit,  laughs  in  your 
face,  and  triumphs  that  he  has  deceived 
you.  In  a  word,  a  biter  is  one  who  thinks 
you  a  fool,  because  you  do  not  think  him  a 
knave.  This  description  of  him  one  may 
insist  upon  to  be  a  just  one;  for  what  else 
but  a  degree  of  knavery*  is  it,  to  depend 
upon  deceit  for  what  you  gain  of  another, 
be  it  in  point  of  wit,  or  interest,  or  any 
thing  else? 

This  way  of  wit  is  called  'biting,'  by  a 
metaphor  taken  from  beasts  of  prey,  which 
devour  harmless  and  unarmed  animals,  and 
look  upon  them  as  their  food  wherever  they 
meet  them.  The  sharpers  about  town  very 
ingeniously  understood  themselves  to  be  to 
the  undesigning  part  of  mankind  what  foxes 
are  to  lambs,  and  therefore  used  the  word 
biting,  to  express  any  exploit  wherein  they 
had  over-reached  any  innocent  and  inad- 
vertent man  of  his  purse.  These  rascals  of 
late  years  have  been  the  gallants  of  the 
town,  and  carried  it  with  a  fashionable 
haughty  air,  to  the  discouragement  of 
modesty,  and  all  honest  arts.  Shallow  fops, 
who  are  governed  by  the  eye,  and  admire 
every  thing  that  struts  in  vogue,  took  up 
from  the  sharpers  the  phrase  of  biting,  and 
used  it  upon  all  occasions,  either  to  disown 
any  nonsensical  stuff  they  should  talk  them- 
selves, or  evade  the  force  of  what  was  rea- 
sonably said  by  others.  Thus,  when  one  of 
these  cunning  creatures  was  entered  into  a 
debate  with  you,  whether  it  was  practicable 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  accomplish 
such  a  proposition,  and  you  thought  he  had 
let  fall  what  destroyed  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  soon  as  you  looked  with  an  earnest- 
ness ready  to  lay  hold  of  it,  he  immediately 
cried,  '  Bite,'  and  you  were  immediately  to 
acknowledge  all  that  part  was  i  n  jest.  They 
carry  this  to  all  the  extravagance  imagin- 
able; and  if  one  of  these  witlings  knows  any 
particulars  which  may  give  authority  to 
■what  he  says,  he  is  still  the  more  ingenious 
if  he  imposes  upon  your  credulity.  I  re- 
member a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind. 
There  came  up  a  shrewd  young  fellow  to 
a  plain  young  man,  his  countryman,  and 
taking  him  aside  with  a  grave  'concerned 
countenance,  goes  on  at  this  rate:  *I  see 
you  here,  and  have  you  heard  nothing  out 
of  Yorkshire? — You  look  so  surprised,  you 
could  not  have  heard  of  it — and  yet  the 

Farticulars  arc  such  that  it  cannot  be  false: 
am  sorry  I  am  got  into  it  so  far  that  I 
must  tell  you;  but  I  know  not  but  it  may  be 
for  your  service  to  know.  On  Tuesday  last, 
just  after  dinner — you  know  his  manner  is 
to  smoke — opening  his  box,  your  father  fell 
down  dead  in  an  apoplexy.'  The  youth 
showed  the  filial  sorrow  which  he  ought — 
Upon  which  the  wittv  man  cried,  '  Bite, 
there  was  nothing  in  all  this. ' 

To  put  an  end  to  this  sillv,  pernicious, 
frivolous  way  at  once,  I  will  give  the  reader 
one  late  instance  of  a  bite,  which  no  biter 
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for  the  future  will  ever  be  able  to  equal, 
though  I  heartily  wish  him  the  same  occa- 
sion. It  is  a  superstition  with  some  sur- 
geons who  beg  the  bodies  of  condemned 
malefactors,  to  go  to  the  gaol,  and  bargain 
for  the  carcase  with  the  criminal  himself. 
A  good  honest  fellow  did  so  last  sessions, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  condemned  men 
on  the  morning  wherein  thev  died.  The 
surgeon  communicated  his  business,  and 
fell  into  discourse  with  a  little  fellow,  who 
refused  twelve  shillings,  and  insisted  upon 
fifteen  for  his  body.  The  fellow,  who  killed 
the  officer  of  Newgate,  very  forwardlv,  and 
like  a  man  who  was  willing  to  deaf*  told 
him,  'Look  you,  Mr.  Surgeon,  that  little 
dry  fellow,  who  has  been  half  starved  all  his 
life,  and  is  now  half  dead  with  fear,  cannot 
answer  your  purpose.  I  have  ever  lived 
highly  and  freely,  my  veins  are  full,  I  have 
not  pined  in  imprisonment;  you  sec  my 
crest  swells  to  your  knife;  and  after  Jack 
Catch  has  done,  upon  my  honour  you  will 
•find  me  as  sound  as  ever  a  bullock  in  any 
of  the  markets.  Come,  for  twenty  shillings 
I  am  your  man. '  Says  the  surgeon,  *  Done, 
there  is  a  guinea. '  This  witty  rogue  took 
the  money,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  it  in  his 
fist,  cries, '  Bite;  I  am  to  be  hung  in  chains.' 

T. 
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Non  haheo  denique  nauei  marram  augured], 
Non  vieanoa  am  spiers,  non  de  circo  aatrotogo*. 
Non  Iftiaeoa  eonieciorea,  non  interpret**  somnium; 
Non  enim  rant  li,  aut  acientia.  aut  arte  divina, 
JV>d  superstiUoai  vatee.  impudentesquc  harioli. 
Aut  inertea,  aut  inrani,  aut  quibu*  ••»<  -t.<-  imperat: 
Qui  aui  questus  causa  Acta*  sljsritant  sentential. 
Qui  sibi  nemilam  non  aapiunt,  alteri  monstrant  viam, 
Quibns  divitiaa  pollicentur,  ab  tis  drachmam  petunt: 
De  divitiis  deducant  drachmam,  reddant  cetera. 

Augurs  and  soothsayer*,  astrologers. 
Diviners,  and  interpreter*  of  dre anw. 
I  ne'er  commit,  and  heartily  despise: 
Vain  their  pretence  to  more  than  human  skill: 
For  gain,  imaginary  schemes  they  draw; 
Wand'rera  themaelvea,  they  guide  another'*  atepa; 
And  for  poor  sixpence  promise  counties*  wealth: 
Let  them,  if  they  expect  to  be  believed. 
Deduct  the  sixpence,  and  bestow  the  rest. 

Those  who  have  maintained  that  men 
would  be  more  miserable  than  beasts,  were 
their  hopes  confined  to  this  life  only,  among 
other  considerations  take  notice  that  the 
latter  are  only  afflicted  with  the  anguish  of 
the  present  evil,  whereas  the  former  are 
very  often  pained  bv  the  reflection  on  what 
is  passed,  and  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come. 
This  fear  of  any  future  difficulties  or  mis- 
fortunes is  so  natural  to  the  mind,  that 
were  a  man's  sorrows  and  disquietudes 
summed  up  at  the  end  of  his  life,  it  would 
generally  be  found  that  he  had  suffered 
more  from  the  apprehension  of  such  evils 
as  never  happened  to  him,  than  from  those 
evils  which  had  reallv  befallen  him.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  among  those  evils 
which  befall  us,  there  are  many  which  have 
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oeen  more  painful  to  us  in  the  prospect, 
than  by  their  actual  pressure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  fu- 
turity, and  to  know  what  accidents  may 
happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given  birth  to 
many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventions.  Some 
found  their  prescience  on  the  lines  of  a 
man's  hand,  others  on  the  features  of  his 
face:  some  on  the  signatures  which  nature 
has  impressed  on  his  body,  and  others  on 
his  own  hand- writing:  some  read  men's  for- 
tunes in  the  stars,  as  others  have  searched 
after  them  in  the  entrails  of  beasts,  or  the 
flight  of  birds.  Men  of  the  best  sense  have 
been  touched  more  or  less  with  these 
groundless  horrors  and  presages  of  futurity, 
upon  surveying  the  most  indifferent  works 
of  nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more  surpris- 
ing than  to  consider  Cicero,*  who  made 
the  greatest  figure  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
senate  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  and 
at  the  same  time  outshincd  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity  in  his  library,  and  in 
his  retirements,  as  busying  himself  in  the 
college  of  augurs,  and  observing  with  a 
religious  attention  alter  what  manner  the 
chickens  pecked  the  several  grains  of  corn 
which  were  thrown  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  follies  are  pretty 
well  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  the  wise  and 
learned  in  the  present  age,  multitudes  of 
weak  and  ignorant  persons  are  still  slaves 
to  them.  There  are  numberless  arts  of 
prediction  among  the  vulgar,  which  are 
too  trifling  to  enumerate,  and  infinite  ob- 
servation of  days,  numbers,  voices,  and 
figures,  which  are  regarded  by  them  as 
portents  and  prodigies.  In  short,  every 
thing  prophesies  to  the  superstitious  man; 
there  is  scarce  a  straw,  or  a  rusty  piece  of 
iron  that  lies  in  his  way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many 
wizzards,  gipsies,  and  cunning  men,  are 
dispersed  through  all  the  counties  and  mar- 
ket-towns of  Great  Britain,  not  to  mention 
the  fortune-tellers  and  astrologers,  who  live 
very  comfortably  upon  the  curiosity  of  se- 
veral well-disposed  persons  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divi- 
nation, there  is  none  which  so  universally 
amuses  as  that  by  dreams.  I  have  indeed 
observed  in  a  late  speculation,  that  there 
have  been  sometimes,  upon  very  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  supernatural  revelations 
made  to  certain  persons  by  this  means;  but 
as  it  is  the  chief  business  of  this  paper  to 
root  out  popular  errors,  I  must  endeavour 
to  expose  trie  folly  and  superstition  of  those 
persons,  who,  in  the  common  and  ordinary 
course  of  life,  lay  any  stress  upon  things  of 
so  uncertain,  shadowy,  and  chimerical  a 
nature.  This  I  cannot  do  more  effectually 
than  by  the  following  letter,  which  is  dated 
from  a  quarter  of  the  town  that  has  always 




•  Thii  ccn*uro  of  Cicero  m  m>  to  be  unfounded:  for 
it  i*  said  of  him.  that  b«  unndend  how  one  augur  could 
nwet  ttioilK-r  w  ithout  laughing  in  bin  face. 


been  the  habitation  of  some  prophetic 
lorn  at  h ;  it  having  been  usual,  time  out  of 
mind,  for  all  such  people  as  have  lost  their 
wits  to  resort  to  that  place,  either  for  their 
cure  or  for  their  instruction. 

•  Moorfields,  Oct.  4,  1712. 

«  Mr.  Spectator, — Having  long  consi- 
dered whether  there  be  any  trade  wanted 
in  this  great  city,  after  having  surveyed 
very  attentively  all  kinds  of  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions, I  do  not  find  in  any  ouarter  of  the 
town  an  oneiro-critic,  or,  in  plain  English, 
an  interpreter  of  dreams.  For  want  of  so 
useful  a  person,  there  are  several  good  peo- 
ple who  are  very  much  puzzled  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  dream  a  whole  year  together, 
without  being  ever  the  wiser  for  it.  l  hope 
I  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  office, 
having  studied  by  candle-light  all  the  rules 
of  art  which  have  been  laid  down  upon  this 
subject  My  great  uncle  by  my  wife's  side 
was  a  Scotch  highlander,  and  second-sight- 
ed. I  have  four  fingers  and  two  thumbs 
upon  one  hand,  and  was  bora  on  the  longest 
night  of  the  year.  My  Christian  and  sur- 
name begin  and  end  with  the  same  letters. 
I  am  lodged  in  Moorfields,  in  a  he- 
for  these  fifty  years  has  always 
nanted  by  a  conjurer. 

* If  you  had  been  in  company,  so  i_ 
myself,  with  ordinary  women  of  the  to^ 
you  must  know  that  there  are  many  of  them 
who  every  day  in  their  lives,  upon  seeing 
or  hearing  of  any  thing  that  is  unexpected, 
cry,  **  My  dream  is  out;*'  and  cannot  go  to 
sleep  in  quiet  the  next  night,  until  some- 
thing or  other  has  happened  which  has 
expounded  the  visions  of  the  preceding  one. 
There  are  others  who  are  in  very  great 
I  pain  for  not  being  able  to  recover  the  cir- 
cum  stances  of  a  dream,  that  made  strong 
impressions  upon  them  while  it  lasted,  m 
short,  sir,  there  are  many  whose  waking 
thoughts  are  wholly  employed  on  their 
sleeping  ones.  For  the  benefit  therefore  of 
this  curious  and  inquisitive  part  of  my  fel- 
low-subjects, I  shall  in  the  first  place  tell 
those  persons  what  they  dreamt  of,  who 
fancy  tney  never  dream  at  all.  In  the  next 
place  I  shall  make  out  any  dream,  upon 
hearing  a  single  circumstance  of  it;  and  in 
the  last  place,  I  shall  expound  to  them  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  which  such  dreams 
portend.  If  they  do  not  presage  good  luck, 
I  shall  desire  nothing  for  my  pains;  not 
questioning  at  the  same  time,  that  those 
who  consult  me  will  be  so  reasonable  as 
to  afford  me  a  moderate  share  out  of  any 
considerable  estate,  profit,  or  emolument, 
which  I  shall  discover  to  them.  I  interpret 
to  the  poor  for  nothing,  on  condition  that 
their  names  may  be  inserted  in  public  ad- 
vertisements, to  Attest  the  truth  of  such  my 
interpretations.  As  for  people  of  quality, 
or  others  who  are  indisposed,  and  do  not 
care  to  come  in  person,  I  can  interpret 
their  dreams  by  seeing  their  water.  I  set 
aside  one  day  in  the  week  for  lovers;  and 
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interpret  by  the  great  for  any  gentlewoman 
who  is  turned  of  sixty,  after  the  rate  of 
half-a-crown  per  week,  with  the  usual  al- 
lowances for  good  luck.  I  have  several 
rooms  and  apartments  fitted  up  at  reasona- 
ble rates,  for  such  as  have  not  conveniences 
for  dreaming  at  their  own  houses. 

« TITUS  TROPHONIUS. 

*  N.  B.  I  am  not  dumb.*  O. 


No.  506.]    Friday,  October  10,  1712. 

Candida  perpetuo  retide,  eoncordia,  tecto, 

Tatnque  pari  temper  nit  Venn*  rrqua  Jujjo. 
Dilijrat  ilia  st-nprn  quondam ;  aed  ct  ipsa  marito, 
Tunc  quoque  cum  (writ  non  videatur  anua. 

Ep.*.  xiii.  Lib.  4.  7. 


Perpetual  harmony  their  bed  attend. 
And  Venua  •till  the  well  mnteh'd  pair  befriend. 
May  *he.  when  time  ban  nunk  him  into  yenra. 
Love  her  old  man.  and  cherish  hid  white  hair*; 
Nor  he  perceive  her  charm*  thro'  ace  decay, 
But  think  each  happy  nun  hi«  bridal  day. 

The  following  essay  is  written  by  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  world  is  obliged 
for  those  several  excellent  discourses  which 
have  been  marked  with  the  letter  X. 

I  have  somewhere  met  with  a  fable  that 
made  Wealth  the  father  of  Love.  It  is 
certain  that  a  mind  ought  at  least  to  be  free 
from  the  apprehensions  of  want  and  poverty, 
before  it  can  fully  attend  to  all  the  softnesses 
and  endearments  of  this  passion;  notwith- 
standing, we  see  multitudes  of  married  peo- 

1>le,  who  are  utter  strangers  to  this  delight- 
ul  passion  amidst  all  the  affluence  of  the 
most  plentiful  fortunes. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  marriage 
liappy,  that  the  humours  of  two  people 
should  be  alike.  I  could  instance  a  hun- 
dred pair,  who  have  not  the  least  sentiment 
of  love  remaining  for  one  another,  yet  arc 
so  like  in  their  humours,  that  if  they  were 
not  already  married,  the  whole  world  would 
design  them  for  man  and  wife. 

The  spirit  of  love  has  something  so  ex- 
tremely fine  in  it,  that  it  is  very  often  dis- 
turbed' and  lost,  by  some  little  accidents, 
which  the  careless  and  unpolite  never  at- 
tend to,  until  it  is  gone  past  recovery. 

Nothing  has  more  contributed  to  banish 
it  from  a  married  state  than  too  great  a 
familiarity,  and  laying  aside  the  common 
rules  of  decency.  Though  I  could  give  in- 
stances of  this  in  several  particulars,  I  shall 
only  mention  that  of  dress.  The  beaux  and 
belles  about  town,  who  dress  purely  to 
catch  one  another,  think  there  is  no  farther 
occasion  for  the  bait,  when  the  first  design 
has  succeeded.  But  besides  the  too  com- 
mon fault,  in  point  of  neatness,  there  are 
several  others  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  touched  upon,  but  in  one  of 
our  modern  comedies,*  where  a  French 
-woman  offering  to  undress  and  dress  herself 
before  the  lover  of  the  play,  and  assuring 
her  mistress  that  it  was  very  usual  in 


•  The 


France,  the  lady  tells  her  that  is  a  secret 
in  dress  she  never  knew  before,  and  that 
she  was  so  unpolished  an  English  woman, 
as  to  resolve  never  to  learn  to  dress  even 
before  her  husband. 

There  is  something  so  gross  in  the  car- 
riage of  some  wives,  that  they  lose  their 
husband's  hearts  for  faults  which,  if  a  man 
has  either  good-nature  or  good-breeding, 
he  knows  not  how  to  tell  them  of.  I  am 
afraid,  indeed,  the  ladies  are  generally  most 
faulty  in  this  particular;  who,  at  their  first 
giving  into  love,  find  the  way  so  smooth  and 
pleasant,  that  they  fancy  it  is  scarce  pos- 
sible to  he  tired  in  it. 

There  is  so  much  nicety  and  discretion 
required  to  keep  love  alive  after  marriage, 
ana  make  conversation  still  new  and  agree- 
able after  twenty  Of  thirty  years,  that  I 
know  nothing  which  seems  readily  to  pro- 
mise it,  but  an  earnest  endeavour  to  please 
on  both  sides,  and  superior  good  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  man. 

By  a  man  of  sense  I  mean  one  acquainted 
with  business  and  letters. 

A  woman  very  much  settles  her  esteem 
for  a  man,  according  to  the  figure  he  makes 
in  the  world,  and  the  character  he  bears 
among  his  own  sex.  As  learning  is  the 
chief  advantage  we  have  over  them,  it  is, 
methinks,  as  scandalous  and  inexcusable 
for  a  man  of  fortune  to  be  illiterate,  as  for  a 
woman  not  to  know  how  to  behave  herself 
on  the  most  ordinary  occasions.  It  is  this 
which  sets  the  two  sexes  at  the  greatest 
distance;  a  woman  is  vexed  and  surprised, 
to  find  nothing  more  in  the  conversation  of 
a  man,  than  in  the  common  tattle  of  her 
own  sex. 

Some  small  engagement  at  least  in  busi- 
ness, not  only  sets  a  man's  talents  in  the 
fairest  light,  and  allots  him  a  part  to  act  in 
which  a  wife  cannot  well  intermeddle,  but 
gives  frequent  occasion  for  those  little  ab- 
sences, which,  whatever  seeming  uneasi- 
ness they  may  give,  are  some  of  the  best 
preservatives  of  love  and  desire. 

The  fair-sex  are  so  conscious  to  them- 
selves that  they  have  nothing  in  them  which 
can  deserve  entirely  to  engross  the  whole 
man,  that  they  heartily  despise  one  who,  to 
use  their  own  expression,  is  always  hanging 
at  their  apron-strings. 

Lxtitia  is  pretty,  modest,  tender,  and  has 
sense  enough;  she  married  Erastus,  who  is 
in  a  post  of  some  business,  and  has  a  gene- 
ral taste  in  most  parts  of  polite  learning. 
Lxtitia,  wherever  she  visits,  has  the  plea- 
sure to  hear  of  something  which  was  hand- 
somely said  or  done  by  Erastus.  Erastus, 
since  nis  marriage,  is  more  gay  in  his  dress 
than  ever,  and  in  all  companies  is  as  com- 
plaisant to  Lxtitia  as  to  any  other  lady.  I 
have  seen  him  give  her  her  fan  when  it  has 
dropped,  with  all  the  gallantry  of  a  lover. 
When  they  take  the  air  together,  Erastus 
is  continually  improving  her  thoughts,  and 
with  a  turn  of  wit  and  spirit  which  is  pecu- 
liar  to  lum,  giving  her  an  insight  into  tilings 
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she  had  no  notions  of  before.  Lxtitia  is 
transported  at  having  a  new  world  thus 
opened  to  her,  and  hangs  upon  the  man 
that  gives  her  such  agreeable  informations. 
Erastus  has  carried  this  point  still  farther, 
as  he  makes  her  daily  not  only  more  fond 
of  him,  but  infinitely  more  satisfied  with 
herself.  Erastus  finds  a  justness  or  beauty 
in  whatever  she  says  or  observes,  that  Lx- 
titia herself  was  not  aware  of;  and  by  his 
assistance  she  has  discovered  a  hundred 
good  qualities  and  accomplishments  in  her- 
self, which  she  never  before  once  dreamed 
of.    Erastus,  with  the  most  artful  com- 

Elaisancc  in  the  world,  by  several  remote 
ints,  finds  the  means  to  make  her  say  or 
propose  almost  whatever  he  has  a  mind  to, 
which  he  always  receives  as  her  own  dis- 
covery, and  gives  her  all  the  reputation 
of  it. 

Erastus  has  a  perfect  taste  in  painting, 
and  carried  Lxtitia  with  him  the  other  day 
to  see  a  collection  of  pictures.  I  sometimes 
visit  this  happy  couple.  As  we  were  last 
week  walking  in  the  long  gallery  before 
dinner, — 1 1  have  lately  laid  out  some  money 
in  paintings,'  says  Erastus:  '  I  bought  that 
Venus  and  Adonis  purely  upon  Lrctitia's 
judgment;  it  cost  me  threescore  guineas; 
and  I  was  this  morning  ofTered  a  hundred 
for  it.'  I  turned  towards  Lxtitia,  and  saw 
her  cheeks  glow  with  pleasure,  while  at 
the  same  time  she  cast  a  look  upon  Erastus, 
the  most  tender  and  affectionate  I  ever 
beheld. 

Flavilla  married  Tom  Tawdry,  she  was 
taken  with  his  laced-coat  and  rich  sword- 
knot;  she  has  the  mortification  to  see  Tom 
despised  by  all  the  worthy  part  of  his  own 
sex.  Tom  has  nothing  to  do  after  dinner, 
but  to  determine  whether  he  will  pare  his 
nnils  at  St.  James's,  White's,  or  nis  own 
house.  He  has  said  nothing  to  Flavilla  since 
they  were  married  which  she  might  not 
have  heard  as  well  from  her  own  woman. 
He  however  takes  great  care  to  keep  up 
the  saucv  ill-natured  authority  of  a  hus- 
band. Whatever  Flavilla  happens  to  as- 
sert, Tom  immediately  contradicts  with  an 
oath  by  way  of  preface,  and,  '  My  dear,  I 
must  tell  you  you  talk  most  confoundedly 
silly.'  Flavilla  had  a  heart  naturally  as  well 
disposed  for  all  the  tenderness  of  love  as 
that  of  Lxtitia;  but  as  love  seldom  con- 
tinues long  after  esteem,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  at  present  whether  the  unhappy 
Flavilla  hates  or  despises  the  person  most 
whom  she  is  obliged  to  lead  her  whole  life 
with.  X. 

■     ■  ■  ■  ■   
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Defend  it  aumerui.  Juncta-quo  umbonc  phalanges. 

Jaw.  Sat  ii.  40. 

Prracrv'd  from  shame  hy  number*  on  our  side. 

Thkrk  is  something  very  sublime,  though 
▼ery  fanciful,  in  Plato's  description  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  that 4  truth  is  his  body,  and  i 


light  his  shadow.'  According  to  this  defini- 
tion, there  is  nothing  so  contradictory  to  his 
nature  as  error  and  falsehood.    The  Pla- 
tonists  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  Al- 
mighty's aversion  to  every  thing  which  is 
false  and  erroneous,  that  they  looked  upon 
truth  as  no  less  necessary  than  virtue  to 
qualify  a  human  soul  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  separate  state.    For  this  reason,  as  they 
recommended  moral  duties  to  qualify  and 
season  the  will  for  a  future  life,  so  they  pre- 
scribed several  contemplations  and  sarnces 
to  rectify  the  understanding.    Thus  Plato 
has  called  mathematical  demonstrations  the 
cathartics,  or  purgatives  of  the  soul,  as 
being  the  most  proper  means  to  cleanse  k 
from  error,  and  give  it  a  relish  of  truth; 
which  is  the  natural  food  and  nourishment 
of  the  understanding,  as  virtue  is  the  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  the  wilL 

There  arc  many  authors  who  have  shown 
wherein  the  malignity  of  a  lie  consists,  and 
set  forth  in  proper  colours  the  hcinousness 
of  the  offence.  I  shall  here  consider  one 
particular  kind  of  this  crime,  which  has 
not  been  so  much  spoken  to;  I  mean  that 
abominable  practice  of  party-lying.  This 
vice  is  so  very  predominant  among  as  at 
present,  that  a  man  is  thought  of  no  princi- 
ple, who  does  not  propagate  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  lies.  The  coffee-houses  are  sup- 
ported by  them,  the  press  is  choked  with 
them,  eminent  authors  live  upon  them. 
Our  bottle  conversation  is  so  infected  with 
them,  that  a  party-lie  is  grown  as  fashion- 
able an  entertainment  as  a  lively  catch,  or 
a  merry  story.  The  truth  of  it  is,  half  the 
great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be  struck 
dumb  were  this  fountain  of  discourse  dried 
up.  There  is  however  one  advantage  re- 
sulting from  this  detestable  practice:  the 
very  appearances  of  truth  arc  so  little  re- 
garded, that  lies  are  at  present  discharged 
in  the  air,  and  begin  to  hurt  nobody.  \\  he  - 
we  hear  a  party-story  from  a  stranger,  we 
consider  whether  he  is  a  whig  or  a  tary 
that  relates  it,  and  immediately  conclude 
they  arc  words  of  course,  in  which  the 
honest  gentleman  designs  to  recommend  his 
zeal,  without  any  concern  i>  r  his  \cn 
A  man  is  looked  upon  as  bereft  of  common 
sense,  that  gives  credit  to  the  relations  of 
party  writers;  nay,  his  own  friends  shake 
their  heads  at  him,  and  consider  him  in  no 
other  light  than  an  officious  tool,  or  a  well- 
meaning  idiot  When  it  was  formerly  the 
fashion  to  husband  a  lie,  and  trump  it  up  in 
some  extraordinary  emergency,  it  gene- 
rally did  execution,  and  was  not  a  little 
serviceable  to  the  faction  that  made  use  of 
it;  but  at  present  every  man  is  upon  his 
guard:  the  artifice  has  been  too  often  re- 
peated to  take  effect 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  see  men 
of  probity,  who  would  scorn  to  utter  a  false- 
hood for  their  own  particular  advantage, 
give  so  readily  into  a  lie,  when  it  is  become 
the  voice  of  their  faction,  notwithstanding 
they  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  it  as  such. 
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How  is  it  possible  for  those  who  are  men 
of  honour  in  their  persons,  thus  to  become 
notorious  liars  in  their  party?  If  we  look 
into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  may  find, 
I  think,  three  reasons  for  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  discover  the  insufficiency  of  these 
reasons  to  justify  so  criminal  a  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  men  arc  apt  to  think 
that  the  guilt  of  a  lie,  and  consequently  the 
punishment  may  be  very  much  diminished, 
if  not  wholly  worn  out,  by  the  multitudes 
of  those  who  partake  in  it  Though  the 
weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too  much 
for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their 
imaginations  when  it  is  shared  among  many. 
But  in  this  case  a  man  very  much  deceives 
himself;  guilt,  when  it  spreads  through 
numbers,  is  not  so  properly  divided  as  mul- 
tiplied. Every  one  is  criminal  in  proportion 
to  the  offence  which  he  commits,  not  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  his  companions 
in  it  Both  the  crime  and  the  penalty  lie  as 
heavy  upon  every  individual  of  an  offending 
multitude,  as  they  would  upon  any  single 
person,  had  none  shared  with  him  in  tne 
offence.  In  a  word,  the  division  of  guilt  is 
like  to  that  of  matter:  though  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  infinite  portions,  every  portion 
shall  have  the  whole  essence  of  matter  in 
it,  and  consist  of  as  many  parts  as  the  whole 
did  before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  the  second  place,  though  multi- 
tudes, who  join  in  a  lie,  cannot  exempt 
themselves  from  the  guilt,  they  may  from 
the  shame  of  it.  The  scandal  ot  a  lie  is  in  a 
manner  lost  and  annihilated,  when  diffused 
among  several  thousands;  as  a  drop  of  the 
blackest  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes, 
when  mixed  and  confused  in  a  considerable 
body  of  water;  the  blot  is  still  in  it,  but  is 
not  able  to  discover  itself.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  great  motive  to  several  party-offen- 
ders, who  avoid  crimes,  not  as  they  are 
prejudicial  to  their  virtue,  but  to  their 
reputation.  It  is  enough  to  show  the  weak- 
ness of  this  reason,  which  palliates  guilt 
without  removing  it,  that  every  man  who 
is  influenced  by  it  declares  himself  in  effect 
an  infamous  hypocrite,  prefers  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  deter- 
mined in  his  conduct  neither  by  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience,  the  suggestions  of 
true  honour,  nor  the  principles  of  religion. 

The  third  and  last  great  motive  for  men's 
joining  in  a  popular  falsehood,  or,  as  I  have 
hitherto  called  it,  a  party-lie,  notwith- 
standing they  arc  convinced  of  it  as  such, 
is  the  doing  good  to  a  cause  which  every 
party  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  as  the 
most  meritorious.  The  unsoundness  of  this 
principle  has  been  so  often  exposed,  and  is 
so  universally  acknowledged,  that  a  man 
must  be  an  utter  stranger  to  the  principles 
either  of  natural  religion  or  Christianity, 
who  suffers  himself  to  be  guided  by  it.  It  a 
man  might  promote  the  supposed  good  of 
his  country  by  the  blackest  calumnies  and 
falsehoods,  our  nation  abounds  more  in 
patriots  than  any  other  of  the  Christian 


world.  When  Pompey  was  desired  not  to 
set  sail  in  a  tempest  that  would  hazard  his 
life,  *  It  is  necessary  for  me,'  says  he,  'to 
sail,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  live.' 
Every  man  should  say  to  himself,  with  the 
same  spirit,  '  It  is  my  duty  to  speak  truth, 
though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  in  an  office.' 
One  of  the  fathers  has  carried  this  point  so 
high  as  to  declare  he  would  not  tell  a  lie, 
though  he  were  sure  to  gain  heaven  by  it 
However  extravagant  such  a  protestation 
may  appear,  every  one  will  own  that  a  man 
may  say,  very  reasonably,  he  would  not 
tell  a  lie  if  he  were  to  gain  hell  by  it;*or,  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  soften  the  expression, 
that  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  to  gain  any  tem- 
poral reward  by  it,  when  he  should  run  the 
hazard  of  losing  much  more  than  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  gain.  O. 


No.  508.]    Monday,  October  13,  1712. 

Omnes  autcm  <>t  habentur  ct  dimntiir  tyranni,  qui 
potentate  sunt  perpelua,  in  ea  civitate  qus  libertale 
uia  eat.  Corn.  Jftpoi  in  Milt,  c  a 

For  all  those  arc  accounted  and  denominated  tyrant* 
who  exercise  a  perpetual  power  in  that  itate,  which 
waa  before  free. 

The  following  letters  cemplain  of  what  I 
have  frequently  observed  with  very  much 
indignation;  therefore  I  shall  give  them  to 
the  public  in  the  words  with  which  my  cor- 
respondents, who  suffer  under  the  hard- 
ships mentioned  in  them,  describe  them. 

1  Mr.  Spectator, — In  former  ages  all 
pretensions  to  dominion  have  been  sup- 
ported and  submitted  to,  either  upon  ac- 
count of  inheritance,  conquest,  or  election; 
and  all  such  persons,  who  have  taken  upon 
them  any  sovereignty  over  their  fellow- 
creatures  upon  any  other  account,  have 
been  always  called  tyrants,  not  so  much 
because  they  were  guilty  of  any  particular 
barbarities,  as  because  every  attempt  to 
such  a  superiority  was  in  its  nature  tyran- 
nical. But  there  is  another  sort  of  poten- 
tates, who  may  with  greater  propriety  be 
called  tyrants  than  those  last  mentioned, 
both  as' they  assume  a  despotic  dominion 
over  those  as  free  as  themselves,  and  as 
they  support  it  by  acts  of  notable  oppres- 
sion and  injustice;  and  these  are  the  rulers 
in  all  clubs  and  meetings.  In  other  govern- 
ments the  punishments  of  some  have  been 
alleviated  oy  the  rewards  of  others:  but 
what  makes  the  reign  of  these  potentates 
so  particularly  grievous  is,  that  they  are 
exquisite  in  punishing  their  subjects,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  reward  them.  That  the  reader 
may  the  better  comprehend  the  nature  of 
these  monarchs,  as  well  as  the  miserable 
state  of  those  that  are  their  vassals,  I  shall 

F've  an  account  of  the  king  of  the  company 
am  fallen  into,  whom,  tor  his  particular 
tyranny,  I  shall  call  Dionysius:  as  also  of 
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the  seeds  that  sprung  up  to  this  odd  sort 
of  empire. 

•  Upon  all  meeting  at  taverns,  H  is  ne- 
cessary some  one  of  the  company  should 
take  it  upon  him  to  get  all  things'  in  such 
order  ana  readiness,  as  mav  contribute  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  felicity  of  the  con- 
vention; such  as  hastening  the  fire,  getting 
a  sufficient  number  of  candles,  tasting  the 
wine  with  a  judicious  smack,  fixing  the  sup 

Ki  and  being  brisk  for  the  despatch  of  it. 
>w,  then,  that  Dionysius  went  through 
these  offices  with  an  air  that  seemed  to 
express  a  satisfaction  rather  in  serving  the 
public  that  in  gratifying  anv  particular  in- 
clination of  his  own.  We  'thought  him  a 
person  of  an  exquisite  palate,  and  therefore 
by  consent  beseeched  him  to  be  always  our 
proveditor;  which  post,  after  he  had  hand- 
somely denied,  he  could  do  no  otherwise 
than  accept.  At  first  he  made  no  other  use 
of  his  power  than  in  recommending  such 
and  such  things  to  the  company,  ever  allow- 
ing these  points  to  be  disputable;  insomuch 
that  I  have  often  carried  the  debate  for 
partridge,  when  his  majesty  has  given  inti- 
ition  of  the  high  relish,  of  duck,  but  at  the 
timr  has  cheerfully  submitted,  and 
his  partridge  with  most  gracious 
resignation.  This  submission  on  his  side 
naturally  produced  the  like  on  ours;  of 
which  he  in  a  little  time  made  such  barba- 
rous advantage,  as  in  all  those  matters, 
which  before  seemed  indifferent  to  him,  to 
issue  out  certain  edicts  as  uncontrollable 
and  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Modes 
and  Persians.  He  is  by  turns  outrageous, 
peevish,  forward,  and  jovial  He  thinks  it 
our  duty  for  the  little  offices,  as  proveditor, 
that  in"  return  all  conversation  is  to  be  in- 
terrupted or  promoted  by  his  inclination 
for  or  against  the  present  humour  of  the 
company.  We  feel,  at  present,  in  the  utmost 
eraity,  the  insolence  of  office;  however, 
I,  being  naturally  warm,  ventured  to  op- 
pose him  in  a  dispute  about  a  haunch  of 
venison.  I  was  altogether  for  roasting,  but 
Dionysius  declared  himself  for  boiling  with 
so  much  prowess  and  resolution,  that  the 
cook  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  his  own 
safety,  rather  than  the  'luxurv  of  my  pro- 
position. With  the  same  authority  that  he 
orders  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink,  he  also 
commands  us  where  to  do  it :  and  we  change 
our  taverns  according  as  he  suspects  anv 
treasonable  practices  in  the  settling  the  bill 
by  the  master,  or  sea  any  bold  rebellion  in 
point  of  attendance  by  the  waiters.  Another 
reason  for  changing*  the  seat  of  empire,  I 
conceive  to  be  the  pride  he  takes  in  the 
promulgation  of  our  slavery,  though  we  pav 
our  club  for  our  entertainments;  even  in 
these  palaces  of  our  grand  monarch.  When 
he  has  a  mind  to  take  the  air,  a  party  of  us 
are  commanded  out  by  way  of  life-guard, 
and  we  march  under  as  great  restrict 
as  they  da  If  we  meet  a  neighbouring 
king,  we  give  or  keep  the  way,  according 
as  we  are  out-numbered  or  not;  and  if  the  I 


mm  of  each  is  equal  in  number,  rather 

than  give  battle,  the  superiority  is  soon  ad- 
justed by  a  desertion  from  one  of  them. 

'Now,  the  expulsion  of  these  unjsai 
rulers  out  of  all  societies,  would  gain  a  maa 
as  everlasting  a  reputation  as  either  of  the 
Brutus's  got  for  their  endeavours  to  extir- 
pate tyranny  from  among  the  Romans; 
confess  myself  to  be  in  a  conspirac 
the  usurper  of  our  club;  and  to  show 
reading,  as  well  as  my  merciful  di« 
shall  allow  him  until  the  ides  of  B 
cieinronc  nimsen.  xx  ne  seems  to 
empire  until  that  time,  and  does  not  grado- 
ally  recede  from  the  incursions  he  has  made 
upon  our  liberties,  he  shall  find  a  dxnorr 
dressed  which  he  has  no  hand  in,  and  shaf 
be  treated  with  an  order,  magnificence,  md. 
luxurv,  as  shall  break  his  proud  heart;  * 
the  same  time  that  he  shall  be 
in  his  stomach  he  was  unfit  for  his 
and  a  more  mild  and  skilful  prince 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  be ! 
up  in  his  room:  but,  as  Milton  says. 


••  TV»  tbnaftiK 

Full  rorinvl  mu«i  mature,  fteaee  n 
And  who  ran  think  «ihoii*»K>«  •  Wmt 
Open,  i if  understood,  moat  be  revolved.' 

'I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  amnhfc 

servant.'  / 


bv  the 


•  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am 
man  at  a  gentleman's  seat  in  the 
who  is  a  particular  friend  of  my 
and  came  hither  to  pass  away  a 
two  with  his  daughters,  I  have 
tertained  with  the  utmost  civitiry 
whole  family,  and  nothing  has  been 
which  can  make  my  stay 
ble  on  the  part  of  the  family;  but  there  is  a 
gentleman  here,  a  visitant  as  I  am,  whose 
!>ehaviour  has  given  me  great  uneasiness. 
When  I  first  arrived  here,  he  used  me  w*k 
the  utmost  complaisance;  but,  forsooth,  that 
was  not  with  regard  to  my  sex;  and  since  he 
has  no  designs  upon  me,  he  does  not  know 
why  he  should  distinguish  me  from  a  man 
in  things  indifferent.  He  is,  you  must  know, 
one  of  those  familiar  coxenabs,  who  haw 
observed  some  well-bred  men  with  a  good 
grace  converse  with  women,  and  say  no 
fine  things,  but  vet  treat  them  with  that 
sort  of  respect  which  flows  from  the  heart 
and  the  understanding,  but  is  exerted  in  no 
professions  or  compliments.  This  puppy, 
to  imitate  this  excellence,  or  avoid  the  con- 
trary fault  of  being  WMMeMdR  in  complai- 
sance, takes  upon  him  to  try  his  talent  upoa 
me,  insomuch  that  he  contradicts  me  IBrl 
all  occasions,  and  one  day  told  me  I  Bed. 
If  I  had  struck  him  with  my  bodkin,  and 
behaved  myself  like  a  man,  since  he  w3l 
not  treat  me  as  a  woman,  I  had,  I  think, 
served  him  right  I  wish,  sir,  you  weald 
please  to  give  him  some  maxim's  of  beha- 
viour in  these  points,  and  resolve  me  if  all 
maids  are  not  in  point  of  conversation  so  be 
treated  bv  all  bachelors  as  their  i 
If  not  so,' 
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as  thcjr  sisters?  Is  it  sufferable  that  the 
fop  of  whom  I  complain  should  say  that  he 
would  rather  have  such-a-one  without  a 
groat,  than  me  with  the  Indies?  What 
right  has  any  man  to  make  suppositions  of 
things  not  in  his  power,  and  then  declare 
his  will  to  the  dislike  of  one  that  has  never 
offended  him ?  I  assure  vou  these  arc  things 
worthy  your  consideration,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  have  your  thoughts  upon  them.  I  am, 
though  a  woman  justly  offended,  ready  to 
forgive  all  this,  because  I  have  no  remedy 
but  leaving  very  agreeable  company  sooner 
than  I  desire.  This  also  is  a  heinous  ag- 
gravation of  his  offence,  that  he  is  inflicting 
banishment  upon  me.  Your  printing  this 
letter  may  perhaps  be  an  admonition  to  re- 
form him;  as  soon  as  it  appears  I  will  write 
my  name  at  the  end  of  it,  and  lay  it  in  his 
way;  the  making  which  just  reprimand,  I 
hope  you  will  put  in  the  power  of,  sir,  your 
constant  reader,  and  humble  servant. ' ' 

T. 


No.  509.]    Tueaday,  October  14,  1712. 

Uominis  Tragi  el  temper.™  tin  Ainrtu*  ofTlcium. 

Ter.  Beaut.  Act  iii.  8c  1 

Discharging  the  part  of*  good  economist. 

The  useful  knowledge  in  the  following 
letter  shall  have  a  place  in  my  paper, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  imme- 
diately regards  the  polite  or  the  learned 
world;  I  say  immediatelv,  for  upon  reflec- 
tion every  man  will  find  there  is  a  remote 
influence  upon  his  own  affairs,  in  the  pros- 
perity or  decay  of  the  trading  part  of  man- 
kind. My  present  correspondent,  I  believe, 
was  never  in  print  before;  but  what  he  says 
well  deserves  a  general  attention,  though 
delivered  in  his  own  homely  maxims,  and 
a  kind  of  proverbial  simplicity;  which  sort 
'  of  learning  has  raised  more  estates,  than 
ever  were,  or  will  be,  from  attention  to 
Virgil,  Horace,  Tully,  Seneca,  Plutarch, 
or  any  of  the  rest,  whom,  I  dare  say,  this 
worthy  citizen  would  hold  to  be  indeed  in- 
genious, bub  unprofitable  writers.  But  to 
the  letter. 

'  Mr,  IVU Ham  S/iectator. 

*  Broad-street,  Oct  10,  171 :. 
*Sir, — I  accuse  you  of  many  discourses 
on  the  subject  of  money,  whicn  you  have 
heretofore  promised  the  public,  out  have 
not  discharged  yourself  thereof.  But,  for- 
asmuch as  you  seemed  to  depend  upon  ad- 
vice from  others  what  to  do  in  that  point, 
have  sat  down  to  write  you  the  needful  upon 
that  subject.  But,  before  I  enter  thereupon, 
I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  observe  to 
you,  that  the  thriving  frugal  man  shows  it 
in  every  part  of  his  expense,  dress,  ser- 
vants, and  house;  and  I  must,  in  the  first 
place  complain  to  you,  as  Spectator,  that 
in  these  particulars  there  is  at  this  time, 
throughout  the  city  of  London,  a  lamenta- 
ble change  from  that  simplicity  of  manners, 


which  is  the  true  source  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  I  just  now  said,  the  man  of 
thrift  shows  regularity  in  everv  thing;  but 
you  may,  perhaps,  laugh  that  I  take  notice 
of  such  a  particular  as  I  am  going  to  do,  for 
an  instance  that  this  city  is  declining  if  their 
ancient  economy  is  not  restored.  The  thing 
which  gives  me  this  prospect,  and  so  much 
offence,  is  the  neglect  of  the  Roval  Ex- 
change. I  mean  the  edifice  so  called,  and 
the  walks  appertaining  thereunto.  The 
Royal  Exchange  is  a  fabric  that  well  de- 
serves to  be  so  called,  as  well  to  express 
that  our  monarch's  highest  glory  ana  ad- 
vantage consists  in  being  the  patron  of  trade, 
as  that  it  is  commodious  for  business,  and 
an  instance  of  the  grandeur  both  of  prince 
and  people.  But,  alas!  at  present  it  hardly 
seems  to  be  set  apart  for  any  such  use  or 
purpose.  Instead  of  the  assembly  of  ho- 
nourable merchants,  substantial  tradesmen, 
and  knowing  masters  of  ships;  the  mum- 
pers, the  halt,  the  blind,  the  lame;  and 
your  venders  of  trash,  apples,  plums;  your 
raggamuffins,  rakc-shames,  and  wenches, 
have  justled  the  greater  number  of  the 
former  out  of  that  place.  Thus  it  is,  espe- 
cially on  the  evening  change :  so  that  what 
with  the  din  of  squallings,  oaths,  and  cries 
<  f  beggars,  men  ot  the  greatest  consequence 
in  our  city  absent  themselves  from  the 
place.  This  particular,  by  the  way,  is  of 
evil  consequence;  for,  if  the  'Change  be 
no  place  for  men  of  the  highest  credit  to 
frequent,  it  will  not  be  a  disgrace  for  those 
of  less  abilities  to  be  absent.  I  remember 
the  time  when  rascally  company  were  kept 
out,  and  the  unlucky  boys  with  toys  and 
balls  were  whipped  away  bv  a  beadle.  I 
have  seen  this  done  indeed  of  late,  but  then 
it  has  been  only  to  chase  the  lads  from 
chuck,  that  the  beadle  might  seize  their 
copper. 

4 1  must  repeat  the  abomination,  that  the 
walnut-trade  is  carried  on  by  old  women 
within  the  walks,  which  makes  the  place 
impassable  by  reason  of  shells  and  trash. 
The  benches  around  are  so  filthy,  that  no 
one  can  sit  down,  yet  the  beadles  and  offi- 
cers have  the  impudence  at  Christmas  to 
ask  for  their  box,  though  they  deserve  the 
strappado.  I  do  not  think  it  impertinent 
to  have  mentioned  this,  because  it  bespeaks 
a  neglect  in  the  domestic  care  of  the  city, 
and  the  domestic  is  the  truest  picture  of  a 
man  every  where  else. 

«But  I' designed  to  speak  on  the  busi- 
ness of  money  and  advancement  of  gain. 
The  man  proper  for  this,  speaking  in  the 
general,  is  of  a  sedate,  plain  good  under- 
standing, not  apt  to  go  out  of  his  way,  but 
so  behaving  himself  at  home,  that  business 
may  come  to  him.  Sir  William  Turner, 
that  valuable  citizen,  has  left  behind  him  a 
most  excellent  rule,  and  couched  it  in  very 
few  words,  suited  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
He  would  sav,  "  Keep  your  shop,  and  your 
shop  will  keep  you. "  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  it'  a  man  of  a  great  genius  could  add 
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to  his  vivacities,  or  substitute 
slower  men  of  fidelity  to  transact  the  me- 
thodical part  of  his  affairs,  such  a  one 
would  outstrip  the  rest  of  the  world;  but 
business  and  trade  are  not  to.  be  managed 
by  the  same  heads  which  write  poetry,  and 
make  plans  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  gene- 
ral. So  though  we  are  at  this  day  beholden 
to  the  late  witty  and  inventive  duke  of 
Buckingham  for  the  whole  trade  and  manu- 
facture of  glass,  yet  I  suppose  there  is  no 
one  will  aver,  that,  were  his  grace  yet  liv- 
ing, they  would  not  rather  deal  with  my 
diligent  "friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Gumley, 
for  anv  goods  to  be  prepared  and  delivered 
on  such  a  day,  than  he  would  with  that  il- 
lustrious mechanic  above-mentioned. 

•No,  no,  Mr.  Spectator,  vou  wits  must 
not  pretend  to  be  rich;  and  it  is  possible  the 
reason  may  be,  in  some  measure,  because 
you  despise,  or  at  least  you  do  not  value  it 
enough  to  let  it  take  up  your  chief  atten- 
tion; which  a  trader  must  do,  or  lose  his 
credit,  which  is  to  him  what  honeur,  re- 
putation, fame,  or  glory,  is  to  other  sort  of 
men. 

•  I  shall  not  speak  to  the  point  of  cash 
itself,  until  I  see  how  you  approve  of  these 
my  maxims  in  general :  but  I  think  a  specu- 
lation upon  44  many  a  little  makes  a  micklc, 
a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,  penny  wise 
and  a  pound  foolish,  it  is  need  that  makes 
the  old  wife  trot,"  would  be  very  useful  to 
the  world;  and  if  you  treated  them  with 
knowledge,  would  be  useful  to  yourself,  for 
it  would  make  demands  for  your  paper 
among  those  who  have  no  notion  of  it  at 
present.  But  of  these  matters  more  here- 
after. If  you  did  this,  as  you  excel  many 
writers  of  the  present  age  for  politeness,  so 
you  would  outgo  the  author  of  the  true 
razor  strops  for  use. 

« 1  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an 
explanation  of  a  proverb,  which  by  vulgar 
error  is  taken  and  used  when  a  man  is  re- 
duced to  an  extremitv,  whereas  the  pro- 
priety of  the  maxim  is  to  use  it  when  you 
would  say  there  is  plenty,  but  you  must 
make  such  a  choice  as  not  to  hurt  another 
who  is  to  come  after  you. 

« Mr.  Tobias  Hobson,*  from  whom  we 
have  the  expression,  was  a  very  honourable 
man,  for  I  shall  ever  call  the  man  so  who 
gets  an  estate  honestly.  Mr.  Tobias  Hob- 
son  was  a  carrier;  and,  being  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  invention,  and  one  that  saw 
where  there  might  good  profit  arise,  though 
the  duller  men  overlooked  it,  this  ingenious 
man  was  the  first  in  this  island  who  let  out 
hackney-horses.  He  lived  in  Cambridge; 
and,  observing  that  the  scholars,  rid  hard, 
his  manner  was  to  keep  a  large  stable  of 
horses,  with  boots,  bridles,  and  whips,  to 
furnish  the  gentlemen  at  once,  without 


going  from  college  to  college  to  1 
they  have  done  since  the  death  of  this  wor- 
thy  man.  I  say,  Mr.  Hobson  kept  a  stable 
of  forty  good  cattle,  always  ready  and  fit 
for  travelling;  but,  when  a  man  came  for  a 
horse,  he  was  led  into  the  stable,  where 
there  was  great  choice;  but  he  obliged  him 
to  take  the  horse  which  stood  next  to  the 
stable  door;  so  that  every  customer  was 
alike  well  served  according  to  his  chance, 
and  every  horse  ridden  with  the  same  jus- 
tice; from  whence  it  became  a  proverb, 
when  what  ought  to  be  your  election  was 
forced  upon  you,  to  say,  "  Hobson's  choice. " 
This  memorable  man  stands  drawn  in 
fresco  at  an  inn  ( which  he  used)  in  Bishops- 
gate-street,  with  a  hundred  pound  bag 
untier  his  arm,  with  this  inscription  upon 
the  said  bag: 


•'  The  fruit  Ail 


of  a 


'V 


1  Whatever  tradesman  will  try 
periment,  and  begin  the  day  after  you  pub- 
lish this  my  discourse  to  treat  his  customers 
all  alike,  and  all  reasonably  and  honestly, 
I  will  ensure  him  the  same  success,  I  am 
»VourIovin|ifrie„dkiAH 


No.  510.]    Wednesday,  October  15, 1712- 


-Si  an  pis, 


*  Mr.  ffobfon  was  the  carrier  between  London  and 
Cambridge.    At  the  latter  pla<*  he  creeled  a  handsome 
atone  conduit,  and  left  numcient  land  for  its  mainte 
Itanee  for  ever.  He  died  in  the  time 
la  U*  eight  y-«ixth  year  of  nil  a«e. 


Neque  pneterquam  qua*  ipae  amor  MHU 
Habet  addaa,  et  illas,  qua*  habet,  reel*  feraa. 

Ttr.  Ku*.  Act  i  Sc.  L 

If  you  are  wise,  add  not  to  the 
ihe  passion  of  love,  and 
inaeparablc  from  it. 

1 1  was  the  other  day  driving  in 
through  Gerrard-street,  when  my  eye 
immediately  catched  with  the  prettiest  ob- 
ject imaginable—the  face  of  a  very  fair  girl, 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  fixed  at  the 
chin  to  a  painted  sash,  and  made  part  of 
the  landscape.  It  seemed  admirably  done, 
and,  upon  throwing  myself  eagerly  out  of 
the  coach  to  look  at  it,  it  laughed,  and  flung 
from  the  window.  This  amiable  figure 
dwelt  upon  me;  and  I  was  considering  the 
vanity  of  the  girl,  and  her  pleasant  coquetry 
in  acting  a  picture  until  she  was  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  raised  the  admiration  of  the  be- 
holders. This  Little  circumstance  made 
me  run  into  reflections  upon  the  force  of 
beauty,  and  the  wonderful  influence  the 
female  sex  has  upon  the  other  part  of  the 
species.  Our  hearts  are  seized  with  their 
enchantments,  and  there  are  few  of  us,  but 
brutal  men,  who  bv  that  hardness  lose  the 
chief  pleasure  in  them,  can  resist  their  in- 
sinuations, though  never  so  much  ag*: 
our  own  interests  and  opinion.  It  is 
mon  with  women  to  destrov  the  good 
a  man's  following  his  own  way  and  ' 

40SI 

t  There  it  a  scarce  folio  print, 
picture,  engraved  by  Payne,  Willi 
beneath. 
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tion  might  have  upon  his  honour  and  for- 
tune, by  interposing  their  power  over  him 
in  matters  wherein  they  cannot  influence 
him,  but  to  his  loss  and  disparagement  I 
do  not  know  therefore  a  task  so  difficult 
in  human  life,  as  to  be  proof  against  the 
importunities  of  a  woman  a  man  loves. 
There  is  certainly  no  armour  against  tears, 
-  sullen  looks,  or  at  best  constrained  fami- 
liarities, in  her  whom  you  usually  meet 
with  transport  and  alacrity.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  quoted  in  a  letter  (of  a  very 
ingenious  correspondent  of  mine)  upon  this 
subject.  That  author,  who  had  lived  in 
courts,  and  camps,  travelled  through  many 
countries,  and  seen  many  men  under  seve- 
ral climates,  and  of  as  various  complex- 
ions, speaks  of  our  impotence  to  resist  the 
wiles  of  women  in  very  severe  terms.  His 
•words  arc  as  follows: 

*  What  means  did  the  devil  find  out,  or 
what  instruments  did  his  own  subtility  pre- 
sent him  as  fittest  and  aptcst  to  work  his 
mischief  by?  Even  the  unquiet  vanity  of 
the  woman;  so  as  by  Adam's  hearkening  to 
the  voice  of  his  wife,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press commandment  of  the  living  God,  man- 
Kind  by  that  hef  incantation  became  the 
subject  of  labour,  sorrow,  and  death;  the 
■woman  being  given  to  man  for  a  comforter 
and  companion,  but  not  for  a  counsellor.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  by  whom  the  woman  was 
tempted:  even  by  the  most  ugly  and  un- 
worthy of  all  beasts,  into  whom  the  devil 
entered  and  persuaded.  Secondly,  What 
was  the  motive  of  her  disobedience?  Even 
a  desire  to  know  what  was  most  unfitting 
her  knowledge;  an  affection  which  has 
ever  since  remained  in  all  the  posterity  of 
her  sex.  Thirdly,  what  was  it  that  moved 
the  man  to  yield  to  her  persuasions?  Even 
to  the  same  cause  which  hath  moved  all 
men  since  to  the  like  consent,  namely,  an 
unwillingness  to  grieve  her,  or  make  her  sad, 
lest  she  should  pine,  and  be  overcome  with 
sorrow.  But  if  Adam,  in  the  state  of  per- 
fection, and  Solomon  the  Son  of  David, 
God's  chosen  servant,  and  himself  a  man 
endued  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  did  both 
of  them  disobey  their  Creator  by  the  per- 
suasion, and  for  the  love  they  bear  to  a  wo- 
man, it  is  not  so  wonderful  as  lamentable, 
that  other  men  in  succeeding  ages  have 
been  allured  to  so  many  inconvenient  ami 
wicked  practices  by  the  persuasion  of  their 
wives,  or  other  beloved  darlings,  who  cover 
over  and  shadow  many  malicious  purposes 
with  a  counterfeit  passion  of  dissimulating 
sorrow  and  unquietness.* 

The  motions  of  the  minds  of  lovers  are 
no  where  so  well  described  as  in  the  words 
of  skilful  writers  for  the  stage.  The  scene 
between  Fulvia  and  Curius,  in  the  second 
act  of  Johnson's  Catiline,  is  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  power  of  a  lady  over  her 
gallant.  The  wench  plays  with  his  affec- 
tions; and  as  a  man,  of  all  places  of  the 

Vol.  II.  35 


world,  washes  to  make  a  good  figure  with 
his  mistress,  upon  her  upbraiding  him  with 
want  of  spirit,  he  alludes  to  enterprises 
which  he  cannot  reveal  but  with  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  When  he  is  worked  thus  far, 
with  a  little  flattery  of  her  opinion  of  his 
gallantry,  and  desire  to  know  more  of  it  out 
of  her  overflowing  fondness  to  him,  he  brags 
to  her  until  his  lite  is  in  her  disposal. 

When  a  man  is  thus  liable  to  be  van- 
quished by  the  charms  of  her  he  loves,  the 
safest  way  is  to  determine  what  is  proper 
to  be  done;  but  to  avoid  all  expostulation 
with  her  before  he  executes  what  he  has 
resolved.  Women  arc  ever  too  hard  for  us 
upon  a  treaty;  and  one  must  consider  how 
senseless  a  thing  it  is  to  argue  with  one 
whose  looks  and  gestures  arc  more  preva- 
lent with  you,  than  your  reasons  ana  argu- 
ments can  be  with  her.  It  is  a  most  miser- 
able slavery  to  submit  to  what  you  disap- 
prove and  give  up  a  truth  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  you  had  not  fortitude  to 
support  you  in  asserting  it  A  man  has 
enough  to  do  to  conquer  his  own  unreason- 
able wishes  and  desires;  but  he  does  that  in 
vain,  if  he  has  those  of  another  to  gratify. 
Let  hit  pride  be  in  his  wife  and  family,  let 
him  give  them  all  the  conveniences  of  life 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  were  proud  of 
them ;  but  let  it  be  his  own  innocent  pride, 
and  not  their  exorbitant  desires  which  arc 
indulged  by  him.  In  this  case  all  the  little 
arts  imaginable  are  used  to  soften  a  man's 
heart,  and  raise  his  passion  above  his  un- 
derstanding. But  in  all  concessions  of  this 
kind,  a  man  should  consider  whether  the 
present  he  makes  flows  from  his  own  love, 
or  the  importunity  of  his  beloved.  If  from 
the  latter,  he  is  her  slave?  if  from  the  for- 
mer, her  friend.  We  laugh  it  off",  and  do 
not  weigh  this  subjection  to  women  with 
that  seriousness  which  so  important  a  cir- 
cumstance deserves.  Why  was'  courage 
given  to  a  man,  if  his  wife's  fears  are  to 
frustrate  it?  When  this  is  once  indulged, 
you  are  no  longer  her  guardian  and  pro- 
tector, as  you  were  designed  by  nature;  but, 
incompliance  to  her  weaknesses,  you  have 
disabled  yourself  from  avoiding  the  misfor- 
tunes into  which  they  will  lead  you  both, 
and  you  arc  to  sec  tnc  hour  in  which  you 
arc  to  be  reproached  by  herself  for  that 
very  compliance  to  her.  It  is  indeed  the 
most  difficult  mastery  over  ourselves  we 
can  possibly  attain,  to  resist  the  grief  of  her 
who  charms  us;  but  let  the  heart  akc,  be 
the  anguish  never  so  quick  and  painful,  it 
is  what  must  be  suffered  and  passed 
through,  if  you  think  to  live  like  a  gentle- 
man, or  be  conscious  to  vourself  that  you 
;m  a  man  of  honesty.  The  old  argument, 
that  'you  do  not  love  me  if  you  deny  me 
this,'  which  first  was  used  to  obtain  a  trifle, 
by  habitual  success  will  oblige  the  unhap- 
py  man  who  gives  way  to  it  to  resign  the 
cause  even  of  his  country  and  his  honour. 
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Na  511.]  lyiundau,  October  16,  1712. 

Quit  noa  invenit  tarba  quod  amarrt  in  ilia? 

Ortd,  An  Am.  lab.  L  17& 


-Who  could  fail  to  find. 


In  Mich  a  crowd  a  mialreM  to  tu»  mind 7 

•  Dear  Spec, — Finding  that  my  last  let- 
ter took,  I  do  intend  to  continue  my  epis- 
tolary correspondence  with  thee,  on  those 
dear  confounded  creatures,  women.  Thou 
knowest,  all  the  little  learning  I  am  master 
of  is  upon  that  subject:  I  never  looked  in  a 
book  but  for  their  sakes.  I  have  lately  met 
with  two  pure  stories  for  a  Spectator,  which 
I  am  sure  will  please  mightily,  if  they  pass 
through  thy  hands.  The  first  of  tlicm  I 
found  by  chance  in  an  English  book,  called 
Herodotus,  that  lay  in  my  friend  Dapper- 
wit's  window,  as  I  visited  Kim  one  morning. 
It  luckily  opened  in  the  place  where  I  met 
with  the  following  account.  He  tells  us  that 
it  was  the  manner  among  the  Persians  to 
have  several  fairs  in  the  kingdom,  at  which 
all  the  young  unmarried  women  were  an- 
nually exposed  to  sale.  The  men  who 
wanted  wives  came  hither  to  provide  them- 
selves. Every  woman  was  given  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  the  money  which  she 
fetched  laid  aside  for  the  public  use,  to  be 
employed  as  thou  shalt  hear  by  and  by. 
By  this  means  the  richest  people  had  the 
choice  of  the  market,  and  culled  out  all  the 
most  extraordinary  beauties.  As  soon  as 
the  fair  was  thus  picked,  the  refuse  was  to 
be  distributed  among  the  poor,  and  among 
those  who  could  not  go  to  the  price  of  a 
beauty.  Several  of  these  married  the  agree- 
able*, without  paying  a  farthing  for  them, 
unless  somebody  chanced  to  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  bid  for  them,  in  which  case  the 
best  bidder  was  always  the  purchaser.  But 
now  you  must  know,  Spec,  it  happened  in 
Persia,  as  it  does  in  our  own  country,  that 
there  '  was*  as  many  ugly  women  as  beau- 
ties or  agrccables;  so  that  by  consequence, 
after  the  magistrates  had  put  off  a  great 
many,  there  were  still  a  great  many  that 
st nek  upon  their  hands.  In  order  therefore 
to  clear  the  market,  the  money  which  the 
!>eauties  had  sold  for  was  disposed  of  among 
the  ugly;  so  that  a  poor  man,  who  coula 
not  afford  to  have  a  beauty  for  his  wife, 
was  forced  to  tike  up  with  a  fortune;  the 
greatest  jxjrtion  being  always  given  to  the 
most  deformed.  To  this  the  author  adds, 
that  every  poor  man  was  forced  to  live 
kindly  with  his  wife,  or,  in  case  he  repented 
of  his  bargain,  to  return  her  portion  with 
her  to  the  next  public  sale. 

*  What  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on 
this  occasion  is,  to  establish  such  an  ima- 
ginary fair  in  Great  Britain:  thou  couldst 
make  it  very  pleasant,  by  matching  wo- 
men of  quality  with  cobblers  and  carmen, 
or  describing  titles  and  garters  leading  off  in 
great  ceremony  shopkeepers'  and  farmers' 
daughters.  Though,  to  tell  thee  the  truth, 
I  am  confoundedly  afraid,  that  as  the  love 
of  money  prevails  in  our  island  more  than  it 


did  in  Persia,  we  should  find  that 
our  greatest  men  would  choose  out  the 
tions,  and  rival  one  another  for  the 
piece  of  deformity;  and  that,  on  the 
trarv,  the  toasts  and  belles  would  be  be 
up  by  extravagant  heirs,  gamester*, 
spendthrifts.  Thou  couldst  make 
pretty  reflections  upon  this  occasion  u 
nour  of  the  Persian  politicians,  who 
care,  by  such  marriages,  to  beautify  the 
upper  part  of  the  species,  and  to  make  the 
greatest  persons  in  the  government  the 
most  graceful.  But  this  I  shall  leave  to  thy 
judicious  pen. 

*  I  have  another  story  to  tell  thee,  which 
I  likewise  met  with  in  a  book.  It  seems  the 
general  of  the  Tartars,  after  having 
siege  to  a  strong  town  in  China,  and 
it  by  storm,  would  set  to  sale  all  the 
that  were  found  in  it.  Accordingly  he  put 
each  of  them  into  a  sack,  and,  after  ban 
thoroughly  considered  the  value  of  the 
man  who  was  enclosed,  marked  the 
that  was  demanded  for  her  upon  the 
There  was  a  great  confluence  of  < " 
that  resorted  from  every  part,  with-  a  de- 
sign to  purchase,  which  they  were  to  do 
'unsight  unseen.'  The  book  mentions  a 
merchant  in  particular,  who  observing  one 
of  the  sacks  to  be  marked  pretty  jugfe/onr- 
gained  for  it,  and  carried  it  off  with  turn  to 
his  house.  As  he  was  resting  with  it  upon 
a  halfway  bridge,  he  was  resolved  to  take 
a  survey  of  his  purchase:  upon  opening  the 
sack,  a  little  old  woman  popped  her  head 
out  of  it;  at  which  the  adventurer  was  in  so 
great  a  rage,  that  he  was  going  to  shoot  her 
out  into  the  river.  The  old  lady,  however, 
begged  him  first  of  all  to  hear  her  story,  by 
which  he  learned  that  she  was  sister  to  a 
great  mandarin,  who  would  infallibly  make 
the  fortune  of  his  brother-in-law  as  soon  as 
he  should  know  to  whose  lot  she  fclL  Upon 
which  the  merchant  again  tied  her  up  in 
his  sack,  and  carried  her  to  his  boose, 
where  she  proved  an  excellent  wife;  sad 
pnx:urcd  him  all  the  riches  from  her  bro- 
ther that  she  had  promised  him. 

•  I  fancy,  if  I  was  disposed  to  dream  a 
second  time,  I  could  make  a  tolerable  vision 
upon  this  plan.    1  would  suppose  all  the 
unmarried  women  in  London  and  West- 
minster brought  to  market  in  sacks,  with 
their  respective  prices  on  each  sack.  The 
first  sack  that  is  sold  is  marked  with  five 
thousand  pound.  Upon  the  opening  of  it, 
find  it  filled  with  an  admirable  how 
of  an  agreeable  countenance.  The 
chaser,  upon  hearing  her  good_ 
pays  down  her  price  very  chcei  * 
second  I  would  open  should  be  a  five  hi 
dred  pound  sack   The  lady  in  it,  to 
surprise,  has  the  face  and  person  of  a 
As  we  are  wondering  how  she  came  to  be 
set  at  so  low  a  price,  we  hear  that  she 
would  have  been  valued  at  ten  thoasaad 
pound,  but  that  the  public  had  made  those 
abatements  for  her  being  a  scold.    I  wumhl 
afterwards  find  some  beautiful,  modest,  and 
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discreet  woman,  that  should  be  the  top  of 
the  market;  and  perhaps  discover  half  a 
dozen  romps  tied  up  together  in  the  same 
sack,  at  one  hundred  pound  a  head.  The 
prude  and  the  coquette  should  be  valued  at 
the  same  price,  though  the  first  should  go 
off  the  better  of  the  two.  I  fancy  thou 
wouldst  like  such  a  vision,  had  I  time  to 
finish  it;  because,  to  talk  in  thy  own  way, 
there  is  a  moral  in  it  Whatever  thou 
mayest  think  of  it,  pr'ythee  do  not  make 
any  of  thy  queer  apologies  for  this  letter, 
as  thou  didst  for  my  last.  The  women  love 
a  gay  lively  fellow,  and  are  never  angry  at 
the  railleries  of  one  who  is  their  known  ad- 
mirer. I  am  alwavs  bitter  upon  them  but 
well  with  them.  Thine, 

•HONEYCOMB.* 


No.  512.]    Friday,  October  17,  1712. 
Lectorem  detectando,  pariterquc  monendo.  ^ 


and  delight. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with 
so  much  reluctance  as  advice.  We  look 
upon  the  man  who  gives  it  us  as  offering  an 
affront  to  our  understanding,  and  treating 
us  like  children  or  idiots.  We  consider  the 
instruction  as  an  implicit  censure,  and  the 
zeal  which  any  shows  for  our  good  on  such 
an  occasion,  as  a  piece  of  presumption  or 
impertinence.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  person 
who  pretends  to  advise,  does,  in  that  par- 
ticular, exercise  a  superiority  over  us,  and 
can  have  no  other  reason  for  it,  but  that,  in 
comparing  us  with  himself,  he  thinks  us 
defective  either  in  our  conduct  or  our  un- 
derstanding. For  these  reasons,  there  is 
nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making 
advice  agreeable;  and  indeed  all  the  wri- 
ters, both  ancient  and  modern,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  among  one  another, 
according  to  the  perfection  at  which  they 
have  arrived  in  this  art.  How  many  de- 
vices have  been  made  use  of,  to  render  this 
bitter  portion  palatable !  Some  convey  their 
instructions  to  us  in  the  best  chosen  words, 
others  in  the  most  harmonious  numbers; 
some  in  points  of  wit,  and  others  in  short 
proverbs. 

.    But,  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving 

i  counsel,  I  think  the  fincsVand  that  which 
pleases  tlTenuost^universally,  is  TableVlo 
whatsoever  shape  it*  appears.  If  we  con- 
sider this  way  of  instructing  or  giving  ad- 
vice, it  excels  all  others,  because  it  is  the 
least  shocking,  and  the  least  subject  to  those 

^exceptions  which  I  have  before  mentioned. 
This  will  appear  to  us  if  we  reflect  in  the 
first  place,  that  upon^thc .reading  of  a  fable 

\  we  are  m ;ide  t o Jjeu e v  e  w  e  advise  ourselves. 

i  We  peruse  fhe  author  tor  th<-  sake  of  the; 
story,  and  considcFHic  preccjitsjrather  as 
QUfowh  conclusions' than  his  instructions. 
Thy  moral  insinuatesltselF  imperceptibly; 
We  arriaught  by  surprise,  and  become 


wiser  and  better  unawares.  In  short,  by 
this  method  a  man  is  sg_far  over-ceachea 
as  to  think  lie  is  direc  tl  ng  h i m self, . w hile  he 
is  follow ine'  tlic  dictates  of  another,  and 
consequently  is  not  sensible  of  that  which 
is  the  most  utipleaslog  Cfrcum stance  in 
advice. 

In  Che  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human 
nature,  we  shall  find  that  the  jnindjjinewir 
so  much" pleased  as  when  she  exerts  her- 
self in  any  action  that  gives  her  an  idea  of 
her  own  perfections  and  abilities*  This 
natural  pride  ;uk1  ambition  of  the  soul  is 
very  much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a 
fable;  for,  in  writings  . pf  ..this  kind,  the 
reader  comes  In  for  half,  of  thgrperfunu- 
a"nTe;  every  thing  appears  to  tan. like  h 
dTscovcry  of  his  own;  he  is  busied  all  the 
otitic  in  applying  characters  and  circuro* 
st  mc(  s,  and  is  in  this  respect  lx>th  a  reader 
and  a  composer.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore 
that  on  such  occasions,  when  the  mind  is 
thus  pleased  with  itself,  and  amused  with 
its  own  discoveries,  that  it  is  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  writing  which  is  the  oc- 
casion of  it  For  this  reason  the  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
poems  that  appeared  in  English.  The 
jxx'try  is  indeed  very  fine;  but  had  it  been 
much  finer,  it  would  not  have  so  much 
pleased,  without  a  plan  which  gave  the  / 
reader  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  own 
talent??. 

Thi  s  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so**0 
inoffensive,  that,  if  we  look  into  ancient  his- 
tories, we  find  the  wise  men  of  old  very 
often  chose  to  give  counsel  to  their  kings  in 
fables.  To  omit  many  which  will  occur  to 
every  one's  memory,  there  is  a  pretty  in- 
stance of  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale, 
which  I  do  not  like  the  worse  for  that  lit- 
tle oriental  extravagance  which  is  mixed 
with  it 

We  are  told  that  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by 
his  perpetual  wars  abroad  and  his  tyranny 
at  home,  had  filled  his  dominions  with  ruin 
and  desolation,  and  half  unpeopled  the  Per- 
sian empire.  The  vizier  to  this  great  sultan 
(whether  a  humourist  or  an  enthusiast,  we 
are  not  informed)  pretended  to  have  learned 
of  a  certain  dervise  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  birds,  so  that  there  was  not  a  bird 
mat  could  open  his  mouth  but  the  vizier 
knew  what  it  was  he  said.  As  he  was  one 
evening  with  the  emperor,  in  their  return 
from  hunting,  they  saw  a  couple  of  owls 
upon  a  tree  that  grew  near  an  old  wall  out 
of  a  heap  of  rubbish.  *  I  would  fain  know,* 
says  the  sultan,  'what  those  two  owls  are 
saying  to  one  another;  listen  to  their  dis- 
course, and  give  me  an  account  of  it'  Th 


he 


vizier  approached  the  tree,  pretending  to 
be  very  attentive  to  the  two  owls.  Upon  1 
his  return  to  the  sultan,  'Sir,'  says  he,  ■  1 
have  heard  part  of  their  conversation,  but 
dare  not  tell  you  what  it  is.'  The  sultan 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  ansvyer, 
but  forced  him  to  repeat  word  for  word 
every  tiling  the  owls  had  said,  1  You  must 
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know  then,  said  the  vizier,  «that  one  of 
these  owls  has  a  son,  and  the  other  a  daugh- 
ter, between  whom  they  are  now  upon  a 
treaty  of  marriage.  The  father  of  the  son 
said  to  the  father  of  the  daughter,  in  my 
hearing,  Brother,  I  consent  to  this  mar- 
riage, provided  you  will  settle  upon  your 
daughter  fifty  ruined  villages  for  her  por- 
tion." To  which  the  father  of  the  daughter 
replied,  «« Instead  of  fifty,  I  will  give  her 
five  hundred  if  you  please.  God  grant  a 
long  life  to  sultan  Mahmoud!  Whilst  he 
reigns  over  us,  we  shall  never  want  ruined 
villages." 

The  story  says,  the  sultan  was  so  touched 
with  the  fable,  that  he  rebuilt  the  towns 
and  villages  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
from  that  time  forward  consulted  the  good 
of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  shall  add  a  most 
ridiculous  piece  of  natural  magic,  which 
was  taught  by  no  less  a  philosopher  than 
Democritus,  namely,  that  if  the  blood  of 
certain  birds,  which  he  mentioned,  were 
mixed  together,  it  would  produce  a  serpent 
of  such  a  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever 
did  eat  it  should  be  skilled  in  the  language 
of  birds,  and  understand  every  thing  they 
said  to  one  another.  Whether  the  dervise 
above-mentioned  might  not  have  eaten  such 
a  serpent,  I  shall  leave  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  learned.  O. 


No,  513.]    Saturday,  October  18,  1712. 

 Afflata  ent  munine  quango 

Jan  propriore  Dei.   f^S-  M- 

When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul. 


Thf.  following  letter  comes  to  mc  from 
that  excellent  man  in  holy  orders,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  more  than  once  as  one  of 
that  society,  who  assists  mc  in  my  specula- 
tions. It  is  a  thought  in  sickness,  and  of  a 
very  serious  nature,  for  which  reason  I 
give  it  a  place  in  the  paper  of  this  day. 

*  Sir,— The  indisposition  which  has  long 
hung  upon  me  is  at  last  grown  to  such  a 
head,  that  it  must  quickly  make  an  end  of 
me  or  of  itself.  You  may  imagine,  that 
whilst  I  am  in  this  bad  state  of  health,  there 
are  none  of  your  works  which  I  read  with 
greater  pleasure  than  your  Saturday's 
papers.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could 
furnish  you  with  any  hints  for  that  day's 
entertainment.  Were  I  able  to  dress  up 
several  thoughts  of  a  serious  nature,  which 
have  made  great  impressions  on  my  mind 
during  a  long  fit  of  sickness,  they  might 
not  be  an  improper  entertainment  for  that 
occasion. 

•  Among  all  the  reflections  which  usually 
rise  in  the  mind  of  a  sick  man,  who  has 
time  and  inclination  to  consider  his  ap- 
proaching end,  there  is  none  more  natural 
than  that  of  his  going  to  appear  naked  and 
unbodied  before  Him  who  made  him. 


When  a  man  considers  that,  as  soon  as  the 
vital  union  is  dissolved,  he  shall  see  that 
Supreme  Being  whom  he  now  contemplates 
at  a  distance,  and  only  in  his  works;  or,  to 
speak  more  philosophically,  when  by  some 
faculty  in  the  soul,  lie  shall  apprehend  the 
Divine  Being,  and  be  more  sensible  of  his 
presence,  than  wc  are  now  of  the  presence 
of  any  object  which  the  eye  benolds,  a 
man  must  be  lost  in  carelessness  and  stu- 
pidity, who  is  not  alarmed  at  such  a  thought 
Dr.  Sherlock,  in  his  excellent  treatise  upon 
Death,  has  represented,  in  very  strong  and 
lively  colours,  the  state  of  the  soul  in  its 
first  separation  from  the  body,  with  re- 
gard to  that  invisible  world  which  every 
where  surrounds  us,  though  we  are  not 
able  to  discover  it  through  this  grosser 
world  of  matter,  which  is  accommodated 
to  our  senses  in  this  life.  His  words  are  as 
follow: 

"  That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  this 
world,  is  nothing  else  put  putting  off  these 
bodies,  teaches  us  that  it  is  only  our  union 
to  these  bodies  which  intercepts  the  sijrht 
of  the  other  world.  The  other  world  is  not 
at  such  a  distance  from  us  as  we  may  ima- 
gine; the  throne  of  God  indeed  is  at  a  great 
remove  from  this  earth,  above  the  third 
heavens,  where  he  displays  hts  glory  to 
those  blessed  spirits  which  encompass  his 
throne;  but  as  soon  as  we  step  out  of 
these  bodies  wc  step  into  the  other  world, 
which  is  not  so  properly  another  world  (for 
there  is  the  same  heaven  and  earth  still) 
as  a  new  state  of  life.    To  live  in  these 
bodies  is  to  live  in  this  world;  to  live  out 
of  them  is  to  remove  into  the  next:  for 
while  our  souls  are  confined  to  these  bodies, 
and  can  look  only  through  these  materia! 
casements,  nothing  but  what  is  material 
|  can  affect  us;  nay,  nothing  but  what  is  » 
gross  that  it  can  reflect  light,  and  convey 
those  shapes  and  colours  of  things  with  ft 
to  the  eve:  so  that,  though  within  this  visi- 
ble world  there  be  a  more  glorious  scene 
of  things  than  what  appears  to  us,  we  per- 
ceive nothing  at  all  of  it;  for  this,  ved  cf 
flesh  parts  the  visible  and  invisible  world: 
but  when  we  put  off  these  bodies,  there  arc 
new  and  surprising  wonders  present  them- 
selves to  our  views;  when  these  material 
spectacles  are  taken  off,  the  soul  with  its 
own  naked  eyes  sees  what  was  invisible 
before;  and  then  we  are  in  the  other  world, 
when  wc  can  see  it,  and  converse  with  it 
Thus  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  *  when  we  are 
at  home  in  the  body,  wc  arc  absent  from 
the  Lord;  but  when  we  are  absent  from 
the  body,  we  are  present  with  the  Lord:* 
2  Cor.  v.  6.  8.  Ana  methinks  this  is  enough 
to  cure  us  of  our  fondness  for  these  bodies, 
unless  we  think  it  more  desirable  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  prison,  and  to  look  through  a 
grate  all  our  lives,  which  gives  us  but  a 
very  narrow  prospect,  and  that  none  of  the 
best  neither,  than  to  be  set  at  libertv  to 
view  all  the  glories  of  the  world.  What 
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■would  wc  give  now  for  the  least  glimpse  of 
that  invisible  world,  which  the  first  step 
we  take  out  of  these  bodies  will  present  us 
with?  There  are  such  things  '  as  eve  hath 
not  seen  nor  car  heard,  neither  hath  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.' 
Death  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our  pros- 
pect, presents  us  with  a  new  and  more 
glorious  world,  which  wc  can  never  see 
while  we  are  shut  up  in  flesh;  which  should 
make  us  as  willing  to  part  with  this  veil,  as 
to  take  the  film  off  of  our  eyes  which  hin- 
ders our  sight?" 

'  As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very 
much  affected  with  the  idea  of  his  appear- 
ing in  the  presence  of  that  Being  w  whom 
none  can  see  and  live,"  he  must  be  much 
more  affected  when  he  considers  that  this 
Being  whom  he  appears  before  will  ex- 
amine all  the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and 
reward  or  punish  him  accordingly.  I  must 
confess  that  I  think  there  is  no  scheme  of 
religion,  besides  that  of  Christianity,  which 
can  possibly  support  the  most  virtuous  per- 
son under  this  thought.  Let  a  man's  inno- 
cence be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  rise  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  attainable  in 
this  life,  there  will  be  still  in  him  so  many 
secret  sins,  so  many  human  frailties,  so 
many  offences  of  ignorance,  passion,  and 
prejudice,  so  many  unguardea  words  and 
thoughts,  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects  in 
his  best  actions,  that,  without  the  advan- 
tages of  such  an  expiation  and  atonement  as 
Christianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  should  be  cleared  before  his 
Sovereign  Judge,  or  that  he  should  be 
able  to  M  stand  in  his  sight."  Our  holy  re- 
ligion suggests  to  us  the  only  means  where- 
by our  guilt  may  be  taken  away,  and  our 
imperfect  obedience  accepted. 

*  It  is  this  series  of  thought  that  I  hare 
endeavoured  to  express  in  the  following 
hymn,  which  I  have  composed  during  this 
my  sickness. 


"  When,  rising  from  the  bed  or  death, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 

I  aeo  my  Maker  face  to  face, 
(I  how  «-h.ill  I  ;i}>|»  ur ! 


II. 

"  If  jret  while  pardon  mny  be  found. 

And  mercy  may  be  Bought, 
My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrink*, 

And  trembles  at  the  thought : 

III. 

"  When  thou.O  Lord,  shall  stand  disclos'd 

In  mnjesty  severe, 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul, 

O  how  shall  I  appear  I 

IV. 

M  But  thou  host  told  the  troubled  mind. 

Who  does  her  sins  lament. 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears, 

Shall  endless  woo  prevent. 

V. 

"  Then  see  the  sorrows  of  my  heart. 

Kre  yet  it  l»-  ton  Inte  ; 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans. 

To  five  thoso  sorrows  weight. 


VI. 

••  For  never  shnll  my  soul  despair 

Her  pardon  to  procure, 
Who  knows  thine  only  Son  hns  died 
To  make  her  pardon  sure." 

*  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which 
Monsieur  Baylc  has  celebrated  for  a  very 
fine  one,  anti  which  the  famous  author  of 
the  Art  of  Speaking  calls  an  admirable  one, 
that  turns  upon  a  thought  of  the  same  na- 
ture. If  I  could  have  done  it  justice  in 
English,  I  would  have  sent  it  "to  you  trans- 
lated; it  was  written  by  Monsieur  des  Bar- 
reux,  who  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
wits  and  libertines  in  France,  but  in  his  last 
years  was  as  remarkable  a  penitent. 

"  Grand  Dicu.  tes  jugernens  sont  remplis  d'eqnite  ; 
Toujours  tu  prends  plaisir  a  nous  etre  propice, 
Mais  J'ai  taut  fait  de  mal.  que  jamais  ta  bonto 
Xe  me  pnrdonnera,  sans  choqucr  ta  justice. 
« i'ii.  ni< hi  Hu  n  l,i  grandeur  de  inon  impiete 
Xe  laisae  ton  a  pouvoir  que  le  choix  du  supplicc: 
Ton  interet  s'opposc  a  ma  felicite  : 
F.t  ta  clemence  me  me  attend  que  ie  perisse 
Contente  ton  desir,  puis  qui'l  t'est  glorieui ; 
Offense  toi  des  pleursqui  coulent  de  mes  yeux: 
Tonne,  frappe,  il  eat  terns,  rcn*  moi  guerre  pour  guerre; 
J'adore  en  perissant  la  rnison  qui  t'aigrit. 
Mais  dessus  quel  endroit  tombcra  ton  tonnere, 
Qui  ne  sou  tout  couvcrt  du  sang  de  Jesus  Christ." 

•  If  these  thoughts  may  be  serviceable  to 
you,  I  desire  you  would  place  them  in  a 
proper  light,  and  am  ever,  with  great  sin- 


cerity, sir,  yours,  8cc.' 


O. 
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-Me  Parnasi  desertn  per  ardtia  dulcis 


Kaptnt  ninnr;  juvnt  ire  jugi«  qua  nulla  priorum, 
Costaliaiu  molli  divertitur  orbita  clivo. 

Virg.  Geors  iii.  291. 

Out  tile  commanding  Muse  my  chariot  guides. 

Which  o'er  the  dubious  clitf  securely  noes  : 

And  pleas'd  I  am  no  beaten  road  to  take. 

But  first  the  way  to  new  discoveries  make.— Dryden. 

4  Mr.  Spkctator, — I  came  home  a  little 
later  than  usual  the  other  night;  and,  not 
finding  myself  inclined  to  sleep,  I  took  up 
Virgil  to  divert  me  until  I  should  be  more 
disposed  to  rest.  He  is  the  author  whom  I 
always  choose  on  such  occasions;  no  one 
writing  in  so  divine,  so  harmonious,  nor  so 
equal  a  strain,  which  leaves  the  mind 
composed  and  softened  into  an  agreeable 
melancholy;  the  temper  in  which,  of  all 
others,  I  choose  to  close  the  day.  The  pas- 
sages I  turned  to  were  those  beautiful  rap- 
tures in  his  Georgics,  where  he  professes 
himself  entirely  given  up  to  the  Muses, 
and  smit  with  tne  love  of  poetry,  passion- 
ately wishing  to  be  transported  to  the  cool 
shades  and  retirements  of  the  mountain 
Hxmus.  I  closed  the  book  and  went  to 
bed.  What  I  had  just  before  been  reading 
made  so  strong  an  impression  on  my  mind, 
that  fancv  seemed  almost  to  fulfil  to  me  the 
wish  of  Virgil,  in  presenting  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing vision. 

1  Methought  I  was  on  a  sudden  placed  in 
the  plains  of  Bocotia,  where  at  the  end  of 
the  horizon  I  saw  the  mountain  Parnassus 
rising  before  me.  The  prospect  was  of  so 
large  an  extent,  that  I  long  wandered  about 
to  find  a  path  which  should  directly  lead 
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mc  to  it,  ltad  I  not  seen  at  some  distance  a  j  mimic  virtue,  that  it  often  creeps  in  hither 
grove  of  trees,  which,  in  a  plain  that  had  I  under  its  disguise.   Sec  there;  just  before 
nothing  else  remarkable  enough  in  it  to  fix  j  you,  Revenge  stalking  by,  habited  in  the 
my  sight,  immediately  determined  me  to  I  robe  of  Honour.  Observe  not  far  from  him 
go  thither.    When  I  arrived  at  it,  I  found  Ambition,  standing  alone;  if  you  ask  him 
it  parted  out  into  a  great  number  of  walks  his  name,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  Emulation, 
and  alleys,  which  often  widened  into  beau-  or  Glory.    But  the  most  frequent  intruder 
t i t'nl  openings,  as  circles  or  ovals,  set  round  wc  have  is  Lust,  who  succeeds  now  the 
with  yews  and  cypresses,  with  niches,  deity  to  whom  in  better  days  this  grove 
grottos,  and  caves',  placed  on  the  sides,   was  entirely  devoted.  Virtuous  Love,  with 
encompassed  with  ivy.    There  was  no  Hymen,  and  the  Graces  attending  him, 
sound  to  be  heard  in  the  whole  place,  but  once  reigned  over  this  happy  place;  a 
only  that  of  a  gentle  breeze  passing  over  whole  train  of  virtues  waited  on  hira,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  forest;  every  thing  beside  no  dishonourable  thought  durst  presume 
was  buried  in  a  profound  silence.    I  was  for  admittance.  But  now,  how  is  the  whole 
captivated  with  the  beauty  and  retirement  prospect  changed!  and  how  seldom  nmew- 
of  the  place,  and  never  so  much,  before  J  ed  by  some  few  who  dare  despise  sordid 
that  hour,  was  pleased  with  the  enjoyment  wealth,  and  imagine  themselves  fit  conv 
of  mvself.   I  indulged  the  humour,  and  suf-  p  inions  for  so  charming  a  divinity. " 
fcred  myself  to  wander  without  choice  or      '  The  goddess  had  no  sooner  said  that 
design.    At  length,  at  the  end  of  a  range  but  wc  were  arrived  at  the  utmost  bounda- 
of  trees,  I  saw  three  figures  seated  on  a  ries  of  the  wood,  which  lay  contiguous  to  a 
bank  of  moss,  with  a  silent  brook  creeping  plain  that  ended  at  the  foot  of  the  moon- 
at  their  feet  I  adored  them  as  the  tutelary  tain.  Here  I  kept  close  to  my  guide,  bene 
divinities  of  the  place,  and  stood  still  to  solicited  by  several  phantoms,  who  assured 
take  a  particular  view  of  each  of  them,   me  they  would  show  me  a  nearer  way  to 
The  middlemost,  whose  name  was  Soli-  the  mountain  of  the  Muses.    Among  the 
tude,  sat  with  her  arms  across  each  other,   rest  Vanity  was  extremely  importunate, 
and  seemed  rather  pensive,  and  wholly  having  deluded  infinite  numbers,  whom  I 
taken  up  with  her  own  thoughts,  than  any  saw  wandering  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU.  I 
ways  grieved  or  displeased.  The  only  com-  turned  away  from  this  despicable  troop 
panions  which  she  admitted  intp  that  re-  with  disdain;  and  addressing  myself  to  mv 
tiremcnt,  were  the  goddess  Silence,  who  guide,  told  her  that,  as  I  had  some  hopes  I 
sat  on  her  right  hand  with  her  finger  on  should  be  able  to  reach  up  part  of  the 
her  mouth,  and  on  her  left  Contemplation,  ascent,  so  I  despaired  of  having  strength 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens.  Be-  enough  to  attain  the  plain  on  the  top.  But. 
fore  her  lay  a  celestial  globe,  with  several  being  informed  by  her  that  it  was  imposs- 
schemes  of  mathematical  theorems.    She  ble  to  stand  upon  the  sides,  and  that  it  I  did 
prevented  mv  speech  with  the  greatest  not  proceed  onwards  I  should  irrevocablv 
nffahility  in  the  world.    "  Fear  not,"  said  fall  down  to  the  lowest  verge,  I  resolved 
she,   "  I  know  your  request  before  you  to  hazard  any  labour  and  hardship  in  the 
speak  it;  vou  would  be  led  to  the  mountain  attempt:  so  great  a  desire  had  I  of  enjoying 
of  the  Muses:  the  only  way  to  it  lies  the  satisfaction  I  hoped  to  meet  with  at  the 
through  this  place,  and  no  one  is  so  often  end  of  my  enterprise, 
employed  in  conducting  persons  thither  as      *  There  were  two  paths,  which  led  up  by 
myself."   When  she  had  thus  spoken,  she  different  ways  to  the  summit  of  the  moaa- 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  I  immediately  tain:  the  one  was  guarded  by  the  geniu* 
placed  myself  under  her  direction;  but  which  presides  over  the  moment  of  our 
whilst  I  passed  through  the  grove  I  could  births.    He  had  it  in  charge  to  examine 
not  help  inquiring  of  her  who  were  the  the  several  pretensions  of  those  who  de- 
persons  admitted  into  that  sweet  retire-  sired  to  pass  that  way,  but  to  admit  none 
ment    "Surely,"  said  I,  " there  can  no-  excepting  those  only  whom  Melpomene 
thing  enter  here  but  virtue  and  virtuous  had  looked  with  a  propitious  eve  at  the 
thoughts;  the  whole  wood  seems  designed  hour  of  their  nativity.  The  other  way  was 
for  the  reception  and  reward  of  such  per-  guarded  by  Diligence,  to  whom  manv  of 
sons  as  have  spent  their  lives  according  to  those  persons  applied  who  had  met  with  a 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  the  denial  the  other  way; but  he  was  sotcdioMs 
commands  of  the  gods."    "You  imagine  in  granting  their  request,  and  indeed  after 
rierht,"  said  she:  "assure  vourself  this  admittance  the  way  was  so  very  intricate 
place  was  at  first  designed  for  no  other:  and  laborious,  that  many,  after  they  had 
such  it  continued  to  be  in  the  reign  of  Sa-  made  some  progress,  chose  rather  to  re- 
turn, when  none  entered  here  but  holy  turn  back  than  proceed,  and  very  few  per- 
priests,  deliverers  of  their  country  from  op-  sistcd  so  long  as  to  arrive  at  the  end  thcr 
prcssion  and  tyranny,  who  rep;>sed  them-   proposed.   Besides  these  two  p.uhs  v  ;. 
selves  here  after  their  labotirs,  and  those  at  length  severally  led  to  the  top  of  the 
whom  the  study  and  love  of  wisdom  had  mountain,  there  was  a  third  m  MM  up  of 
fitted  for  divine  conversation.    But  now  it  these  two,  which  a  little  after  the  entrance 
is  become  no  less  dangerous  than  it  was  joined  in  one.    This  carried  those  happy 
before  desirable:  vice  has  learned  so  to  I  few,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  find  it. 
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directly  to  the  throne  of  Apollo.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  even  now  have  had 
the  resolution  to  have  demanded  entrance 
at  cither  of  these  doors,  had  I  not  seen  a 
peasant-like  man  (followed  by  a  numerous 
and  lovely  train  of  youths  of  both  sexes) 
insist  upon  entrance  for  all  whom  he  led 
up.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  the  country 
clown  who  is  painted  in  the  map  for  lead- 
ing prince  Eugene  over  the  Alps.  He  had 
a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand;  and  pro- 
ducing several,  that  he  said  were  given  to 
him  by  hands  which  he  knew  Apollo  would 
allow  as  passes:  among  which,  methought 
I  saw  some  of  my  own  writing;  the  whole 
assembly  was  admitted,  and  gave  by  their 
presence  a  new  beauty  and  pleasure  to 
these  happy  mansions.  I  found  the  man 
did  not  pretend  to  enter  himself,  but  served 
as  a  kind  of  forester  in  the  lawns,  to  direct 
p  issengers,  who  by  their  own  merit,  or  in- 
structions, he  procured  for  them,  had  vir- 
tue enough  to  travel  that  way.  I  looked  very 
attentively  upon  this  kind  homely  benefar- 
tor;  and  forgive  me,  Mr.  Spectator,  if  I 
own  to  you  1  took  him  for  yourself.  We 
were  no  sooner  entered,  but  we  were 
sprinkled  three  times  with  the  water  of  the 
fountain  of  Aganippe,  which  had  power  to 
deliver  us  from  all  harms,  but  only  envy, 
which  reached  even  to  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney. We  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the 
middle  path,  when  we  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  where  there  immediately 
appeared  to  us  two  figures,  which  extremely 
engaged  my  attention:  the  one  was  a  young 
nymph  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and 
beauty;  she  had  wings  on  her  shoulders 
and  feet,  and  was  able  to  transport  herself 
to  the  most  distant  regions  in  the  smallest 
space  of  time.  She  was  continually  varying 
her  dress,  sometimes  into  the  most  natural 
and  becoming  habits  in  the  world,  and  at 
others  into  the  most  wild  and  freakish  garb 
that  can  be  imagined.  There  stood  by  her 
a  man  full  aged  and  of  great"  gravity,  who 
corrected  her  inconsistencies  by  show- 
ing them  in  his  mirror,  and  still  flung  her 
affected  and  unbecoming  ornaments  down 
the  mountain,  which  fell  in  the  plain  below, 
and  were  gathered  up  and  wore  with  great 
satisfaction  by  those  that  inhabited  it.  The 
name  of  this  nymph  was  Fancy,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Liberty,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
mountain  nvmphs:  the  other  was  Judg- 
ment, the  offspring  of  Time,  and  the  only 
child  he  acknowledged  to  be  his.  A  youth, 
who  sat  upon  a  throne  just  between  them, 
was  their  genuine  offspring;  his  name  was 
Wit,  and  his  seat  was  composed  of  the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  authors.  I 
could  not  but  see  with  a  secret  joy,  that, 
though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  the 
majority,  yet  our  own  countrymen  were 
the  next  both  in  number  and  dignity.  I 
was  now  at  liberty  to  take  a  full  prospect 
of  that  delightful  region.  I  was  inspired 
with  new  vigour  ami  life,  and  saw  every 
thing  in  nobler  and  more  pleasing  views  than 


before:  I  breathed  a  purer  xthcr  in  a  sky 
which  was  a  continued  azure,  gilded  with 
perpetual  sunshine.  The  two  summits  of 
the  mountain  rose  on  each  side,  and  formed 
in  the  midst  a  most  delicious  vale,  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Muses,  and  of  such  as  had  com- 
posed works  worthy  of  immortality.  Apollo 
was  seated  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  and  for 
a  canopy  an  aged  laurel  spread  its  boughs 
and  its  shade  over  his  head.  His  bow  and 
quiver  lay  at  his  feet.  He  held  his  harp  in 
his  hand,  whilst  the  Muses  round  about 
him  celebrated  with  hymns  his  victory  over 
the  serpent  Python,  and  sometimes  sung 
in  softer  notes  the  loves  of  Leucothoc  ana 
Daphnis.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton  were 
seated  the  next  to  them.  Behind  were  a 
great  number  of  others;  among  whom  I  was 
surprised  to  see  some  in  the  habit  of  Lap- 
landers, who  notwithstanding  the  uncouth- 
ness  of  their  dress  had  lately  obtained  a 
place  on  the  mountain.  I  saw  Pindar  walk- 
ing alone,  no  one  daring  to  accost  him,  until 
Cowley  joined  himself  to  him;  but,  growing 
weary  of  one  who  almost  walked  him  out 
of  breath,  he  left  him  for  Horace  and 
Anacreon,  with  whom  he  seemed  infinitely 
delighted. 

*  A  little  farther  I  saw  another  group  of 
figures:  I  made  up  to  them,  and  found  it 
was  Socrates  dictating  to  Xenophon,  and 
the  spirit  of  Plato;  but  most  of  all,  Musxus 
had  the  greatest  audience  about  him.  I 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  what  he 
said,  or  to  discover  the  faces  of  his  hearers; 
only  I  thought  I  now  perceived  Virgil,  who 
had  joined  them,  and  stood  in  a  posture  full 
of  admiration  at  the  harmony  of  his  words. 

'  Lastly,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  hill,  I 
saw  Boccalini  sending  despatches  to  the 
world  below  of  what  happened  upon  Par- 
nassus; but  I  perceived  he  did  it  without 
leave  of  the  Muses,  and  by  stealth,  and  was 
unwilling  t<»  have  them  revised  by  Apollo. 
I  could  now,  from  this  height  and  serene 
sky,  behold  the  infinite  cares  and  anxieties 
with  which  morfcds  below  sought  out  their 
way  through  the  maze  of  life,  I  saw  the 
path  of  Virtue  lie  straight  before  them, 
whilst  Interest,  or  some  malicious  demon, 
still  hurried  them  out  of  the  way.  I  was 
at  once  touched  with  pleasure  at  my  own 
happiness,  and  compassion  at  the  sight  of 
their  inextricable  errors.  Here  the  two 
contending  passions  rose  so  high,  that  they 
were  inconsistent  with  the  sweet  repose  I 
enjoyed;  and,  awaking  with  a  sudden  start, 
the  only  consolation  I  could  admit  of  for  my 
loss,  was  the  hop<s  that  this  relation  of  my 
dream  will  not  displease  you. '  T. 


No.  515.]  Tucaday,  October  21,  1712. 

Pudrt  nw  *>t  mineret.  qui  hnrutn  mnrw  cantabat  m  i  til 
Mnnuinc  fruntra   Tr.  Kraut.  Act  ii.  Sc.  3. 

I  am  anlinmctl  nnJ  erinvrd.  that  I  noclortpd  hia  ad- 
u.v  u  h.i        in.'  i Iv  rhatarti  r  of  Hi'-''  creature*. 

*  Mr.  Bpkctator, — I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  printing  the  account  I  lately  sent  you  of 
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a  coquette  who  disturbed  a  sober  congre- 
gation in  the  city  of  London.    That  intelli- 

fence  ended  at  her  taking  a  coach,  and 
idding  the  driver  go  where  he  knew.  I 
could  not  leave  her  so,  but  dogged  her,  as 
hard  as  she  drove,  to  Paul's  church-yard, 
where  there  was  a  stop  of  coaches  attend- 
ing company  coming  out  of  the  cathedral. 
This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  hold  up  a 
crown  to  her  coachman,  who  gave  me  the 
signal  that  he  would  hurry  on  and  make  no 
haste,  as  you  know  the  way  is  when  they 
favour  a  chase.  By  his  many  kind  blun- 
ders, driving  against  other  coaches,  and 
slipping  off  some  of  his  tackle,  I  could 
keep  up  with  him,  and  lodged  mv  fine  ladv 
in  the  parish  of  St.  James's.  As  1  guessea, 
when  I  first  saw  her  at  church,  her  busi- 
ness is  to  win  hearts,  and  throw  them  away, 
regarding  nothing  but  the  triumph.  I  have 
had  the  happiness,  by  tracing  her  through 
all  with  whom  I  heard  she  was  acquainted, 
to  find  one  who  was  intimate  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  to  be  introduced  to  her  notice. 
I  have  made  so  good  a  use  of  my  time,  as 
to  procure  from  that  intimate  of  hers  one  of 
her  letters,  which  she  writ  to  her  when  in 
the  country.  This  epistle  of  her  own  may 
serve  to  alarm  the  world  against  her  in  or- 
dinary life,  as  mine,  I  hope,  did  thpse  who 
shall  behold  her  at  church.  The  letter  was 
written  last  winter  to  the  lady  who  gave  it 
me;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find  it  the 
soul  of  a  happy  self-loving  dame,  that 
takes  all  the  admiration  she  can  meet  with, 
and  returns  none  of  it  in  love  to  her  ad- 
mirers. 

"  Dear  Jknny, — I  am  glad  to  find  you 
are  likely  to  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  so 
much  to  your  approbation  as  you  tell  me. 
You  say  you  arc  afraid  only  of  me,  for  I 
shall  laugh  at  your  spouse's  airs.  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  fear  it,  for  I  am  too  nice  a  dis- 
ccrner  to  laugh  at  any,  but  whom  most 
other  people  think  fine  fellows;  so  that 
your  dear  may  bring  you  hither  as  soon  as 
his  horses  are  in  case  enough  to  appear  in 
town,  and  you  will  be  very  safe  against  anv 
raillery  you  may  apprehend  from  me;  fori 
am  surrounded  with  coxcombs  of  my  own 
making,  who  are  all  ridiculous  in  a  manner 
wherein  your  good  man,  1  presume,  cannot 
exert  himself.  As  men  who  cannot  raise 
their  fortunes,  and  are  uneasy  under  the  in- 
capacity of  shining  in  courts,  rail  at  ambi- 
tion; so  do  awkward  and  insipid  women, 
who  cannot  warm  the  hearts,  and  charm 
the  eves  of  men,  rail  at  affectation:  but  she 
that  has  the  joy  of  seeing  a  man's  heart 
leap  into  his  eyes  at  beholding  her,  is  in  no 
pain  for  want  of  esteem  among  the  crew  of 
that  part  of  her  own  sex,  who  have  no 
spirit  but  that  of  envy,  and  no  language  but 
that  of  malice.  I  do  not  in  this,  1  hope,  ex- 
press myself  insensible  of  the  merit  of  Leo- 
dacia,  who  lowers  her  bcautv  to  all  but  her 
husband,  and  never  spreads  her  charms 
but  to  gladden  him  who  has  a  right  to 


them;  I  say,  I  do  honour  to  those  who  can 

be  coquettes,  and  are  not  soch;  but  I  des- 
pise all  who  would  be  so,  and,  in  despair  of 
arriving  at  it  themselves,  hate  ana  vilifV 
all  those  who  can.  But  be  that  as  it  wilt 
in  answer  to  your  desire  of  knowing  my 
history:  one  ot  my  chief  present  pleasures 
is  in  country -dances;  and  in  obedience  to 
me,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  coming  up  to 
me,  with  a  good  grace,  showing  themselves 
in  their  address  to  others  in  my  presence, 
and  the  like  opportunities  they  are  all 
proficients  that  way;  and  I  had  the  happi- 
ness of  being  the  other  night  where  we 
made  six  couple,  and  every  woman's  part- 
ner a  professed  lover  of  mine.  The  wildest 
imagination  cannot  form  to  itself,  on  any 
occasion,  higher  delight  than  I  acknow- 
ledge myself  to  have  been  in  all  that  even- 
ing. I  chose  out  of  my  admirers  a  set  of 
men  who  must  love  me,  and  gave  then 
partners  of  such  of  my  own  sex  who  most 
envied  me. 

"  My  way  is,  when  any  man  who  is  rnr 
admirer  pretends  to  give  himself  airs  of 
merit,  as  at  this  time  a  certain  gentleman 
you  know  did,  to  mortify  him  by  favouring 
in  his  presence  the  most  insignificant  crea- 
ture I  can  find.    At  this  ball  I  was  led  into 
the  company  by  pretty  Mr.  Fanfly,  who 
you  know,  is  the  most  obsequious,  well- 
shaped,  well-bred  woman's  man  in  the 
town.    I  at  first  entrance  declared  him  my 
partner  if  I  danced  at  all;  which  put  the 
whole  assembly  into  a  grin,  as  forming  no 
terrors  from  such  a  rival.    But  we  had  not 
been  long  in  the  room  before  I  overheard 
the  meritorious  gentleman  above-mentioned 
say,  with  an  oath,  '  There  is  no  raillery  in 
the  thing,  she  certainly  loves  the  puppy.' 
My  gentleman,  when  we  were  dancing, 
took  an  occasion  to  be  very  soft  in  his  ogling 
upon  a  lady  he  danced  with,  and  whom  he 
knew  of  all  women  1  loved  most  to  outshine. 
The  contest  began  who  could  plague  the 
other  most.    I,  who  do  not  care  a  farthing 
for  him,  had  no  hard  task  to  outvex  him. 
I  made  Fanfly,  with  a  very  little  encourage- 
ment, cut  capers  coujice,  and  then  sink 
with  all  the  air  and  tenderness  imaginable. 
When  he  performed  this,  I  observed  the 
gentleman  you  know  of,  fall  into  the  same 
way,  and  imitate  as  well  as  he  could  the 
despised  Fanfly.    I  cannot  well  give  you, 
who  are  so  grave  a  country  lady,  the  idea 
of  the  joy  we  have  when  we  sec  a  stubborn 
heart  breaking,  or  a  man  of  sense  turning 
fool  for  our  sakes;  but  this  happened  to  our 
friend,  and  I  expect  his  attendance  when- 
ever I  go  to  church,  to  court,  to  the  play, 
or  the  park.    This  is  a  sacrifice  due  to  us 
women  of  genius,  who  have  the  eloquence 
of  beauty,  an  easy  mien.  I  mean  by  an  easy 
mien,  one  which  can  be  on  occasi<m  casflv 
affected:  for  I  must  tell  you,  dear  Jenny,  I 
hold  one  maxim,  which  is  an  uncommon 
one,  to  wit.  That  our  greatest  charms  are 
owing  to  affectation.    It  is  to  that  our  arms 
I  can  lodge  so  quietly  just  over  our  hips,  and 
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the  fan  can  play  without  any  force  or  mo- 
tion but  just  of  the  wrist  It  is  to  affectation 
we  owe  the  pensive  attention  of  Deidamia 
at  a  tragedy,  the  scornful  approbation  of 
Dulcimara  at  a  comedy,  and  the  lowly 
aspect  of  Lanquicclsa  at  a  sermon. 

"  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  know  no 
pleasure  but  in  being  admired,  and  have 
yet  never  failed  of  attaining  the  approba- 
tion of  the  man  whose  regard  I  had  a  mind 
to.  You  see  all  the  men  who  make  a  figure 
in  the  world  (as  wise  a  look  as  they  are 

E leased  to  put  upon  the  matter)  are  moved 
y  the  same  vanity  as  I  am.  What  is  there 
in  ambition,  but  to  make  other  people's 
wills  depend  upon  yours?  This  indeed  is 
not  to  be  aimed  at  by  one  who  has  a  genius 
no  higher  than  to  think  of  being  a  very 
good  housewife  in  a  country  gentleman's 
family.  The  care  of  poultry  and  pigs  are 
great  enemies  to  the  countenance:  the 
vacant  look  of  a  fine  lady  is  not  to  be  pre- 
served, if  she  admits  any  thing  to  take  up 
her  thoughts  but  her  own  dear  person.  But 
1  interrupt  you  too  long  from  your  cares, 
and  myself  from  my  conquests.  I  am, 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant" 

*  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  add 
her  friend's  answer  to  this  epistle,  who  is  a 
very  discreet  ingenious  woman. ' 

**  Dear  Gattt, — I  take  your  raillery  in 
very  good  part,  and  am  obliged  to  you  for 
the  free  air  with  which  you  speak  of  your 
own  gayeties.  But  this  is  but  a  barren 
superficial  pleasure;  for,  indeed,  Gatty,  we 
are  made  for  man;  and  in  serious  sadness  I 
must  tell  you,  whether  you  yourself  know 
it  or  no,  all  these  gallantries  tend  to  no 
other  end  but  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother  as 
fast  as  you  can.  I  am,  madam,  your  most 
obedient  servant "  T. 
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Immortale  odium,  et  nunquam  sannhile  vulnus: 

Trid"  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 

<  hi  it  uturque  locus;  quutn  solos  credit  habendos 

Base  duos  qoos  ipse  colal.  — 

Juv.  Sat.  xv.  34. 

A  grudge,  time  out  of  wind,  begun. 
And  mutually  bequeathed  from  sire  to  son : 
Religion*  spite  and  pious  kpleen  bred  first 
TV  quarrel  which  so  long  the  bigots  nurst : 
Each  mils  the  other's  god  a  senseless  stock; 
Hit  own  divinv.  Tate. 

Of  all  the  monstrous  passions  and  opi- 
nions which  have  crept  into  the  world, 
there  is  none  so  wonderful  as  that  those 
who  profess  the  common  name  of  Chris- 
tians, should  pursue  each  other  with  rancour 
and  hatred  for  difference  in  their  way  of 
following  the  example  of  their  Saviour.  It 
seems  so  natural  that  all  who  pursue  the 
«teps  of  any  leader  should  form  themselves 
after  his  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  effects  so  different  from  what 
we  might  expect  from  those  who  profess 
themselves  followers  of  the  highest  pattern 
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of  meekness  and  charity,  but  by  ascribing 
such  effects  to  the^ambition  and  corruption 
of  those  who  are  so  audacious  with  souls 
full  of  fury,  to  serve  at  the  altars  of  the 
God  of  Peace, 

The  massacres  to  which  the  church  of 
Rome  has  animated  the  ordinary  people, 
arc  dreadful  instances  of  the  truth  of  this 
observation;  and  whoever  reads  the  history 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  the  cruelties 
which  ensued  thereupon,  will  be  sufficiently 
convinced  to  what  rage  poor  ignorants  may 
be  worked  up  by  those  who  profess  holiness 
and  become  incendiaries,  and,  under  the 
dispensation  of  grace,  promote  evils  abhor- 
rent to  nature. 

The  subject  and  catastrophe,  which  de- 
serve so  well  to  be  remarked  by  the  pro- 
tectant world,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  con- 
sidered by  the  reverend  and  learned  prelate 
that  preaches  to-morrow  before  many  of 
the  descendants  of  those  who  perished  on 
that  lamentable  day,  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  and  worthy  his  own  great 
virtue  and  eloquence. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  any  farther,  but 
only  transcribe  out  of  a  little  tract  called 
the  Christian  Hero,*  published  in  1701, 
what  I  find  there  in  honour  of  the  re- 
nowned hero,  William  III.  who  rescued 
that  nation  from  the  repetition  of  the  same 
disasters.  His  late  majesty,  of  glorious 
memory,  and  the  most  Christian  king,  are 
considered  at  the  conclusion  of  that  treatise 
as  heads  of  the  protestant  and  Roman- 
catholic  world  in  the  following  manner. 

■  There  were  not  ever,  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Christian  name  into  the  world,  men 
who  have  maintained  a  more  renowned  car- 
riage, than  the  two  great  rivals  who  pos- 
sess the  full  fame  of  the  present  age,  and 
will  be  the  theme  and  examination  of  the 
future.  They  are  exactly  formed  by  nature 
for  those  ends  to  which  heaven  seems  to 
have  sent  them  amongst  us.  Both  animated 
with  a  restless  desire  of  glory,  but  pursue 
it  by  different  means,  and  with  different 
motives.  To  one  it  consists  in  an  extensive 
undisputed  empire  over  his  subjects,  to  the 
other  in  their  rational  and  voluntary  obe- 
dience. Ones  happiness  is  founded  in  their 
want  of  power,  the  others  in  their  want  of 
desire  to  oppose  him.  The  one  enjoys  the 
summit  of  fortune  with  the  luxury  of  a 
Persian,  the  other  with  the  moderation  of  a 
Spartan.  One  is  made  to  oppress,  the  other 
to  relieve  the  oppressed.  The  one  is  satis- 
fied with  the  pomp  and  ostentation  of  power 
to  prefer  and  debase  his  inferiors;  the  other 
delighted  only  with  the  cause  and  founda- 
tion of  it  to  cherish  and  protect  them.  To 
 i  

•  Steele,  who  was  never  insensible  to  his  own  Omits 

and  follies,  but  who  never  had  courage  to  correct  th«*ro. 
is  said  lo  have  written  thi«  little  tract,  while  plunged, 
in  all  the  dissipation  of  a  soldier's  life,  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a  private  manual,  and  to  have  published  it  tin* 
der  the  hope  that  it  would  compel  him  to  something 
like  an  imitation  of  the  character  he  had  drawn ;  un- 
fortunatelv  for  him  it  failed  of  its  effect,  and  served 
but  to  make  hit  errors  the  more  conspicuous 
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one  therefore  religion  is  but  a  convenient 
disguise,  to  the  other  a  vigorous  motive  of 
action. 

*  For,  without  such  ties  of  real  and  solid 
honour,  there  is  no  way  of  forming  a  mo- 
narch, but  after  the  Machiavelian  scheme, 
by  which  a  prince  must  seem  to  have  all 
virtues,  but  really  be  master  of  none;  he  is 
to  be  liberal,  merciful,  and  just,  only  as 
they  serve  his  interests;  while,  with  the 
noble  art  of  hypocrisy,  empire  would  be  to 
be  extended,  and  new  conquests  be  made 
by  new  devices,  by  which  prompt  address 
his  creatures  might  insensibly  give  law  in 
the  business  of  life,  by  leading  men  in  the 
entertainment  of  it. 

*  Thus,  when  words  and  show  are  apt  to 
"or  the  substantial  things  they  are  only 

to  express,  there  would  need  no  more  to 
enslave  a  country  but  to  adorn  a  court;  for 
while  every  man's  vanity  makes  him  be- 
lieve himself  capable  of  becoming  luxury, 
enjoyments  are  a  ready  bait  for  sufferings, 
and  the  hopes  of  preferment  invitations  to 
servitude;  which  slavery  would  be  coloured 
with  all  the  agreements,  as  they  call  it, 
imaginable.  The  noblest  arts  and  artists, 
the  finest  pens  and  most  elegant  minds, 
jointly  employed  to  set  it  off  with  the  vari- 
ous embellishments  of  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments, charming  assemblies,  and  polished 
discourses,  and  those  apostate  abilities  of 
men,  the  adored  monarch  might  profusely 
and  skilfully  encourage,  while  they  flatter 
his  virtue,  and  gild  his  vice  at  so  high  a 
rate,  that  he,  without  scorn  of  the  one,  or 
love  of  the  other,  would  alternately  and 
occasionally  use  both;  so  that  his  bounty 
should  support  him  in  his  rapines,  his  mercy 
in  his  cruelties. 

'  Nor  is  it  to  give  things  a  more  severe 
look,  than  is  natural,  to  suppose  such  must 
be  the  consequences  of  a  prince's  having  no 
other  pursuit  than  that  of  his  own  glory; 
for  if  we  consider  an  infant  born  into  the 
world,  and  beholding  itself  the  mightiest 
thing  in  it,  itself  the  present  admiration  and 
future  prospect  of  a  fawning  people,  who 
profess  themselves  great  or  mean,  accord- 
ing to  the  figure  he  is  to  make  amongst 
them,  what  fancy  would  not  be  debauched 
to  believe  they  were  but  what  they  pro- 
fessed themselves— his  mere  creatures;  and 
use  them  as  such  by  purchasing  with  their 
lives  a  boundless  renown,  which  he,  for 
want  of  a  more  just  prospect,  would  place 
in  the  number  of  his  slaves,  and  the  extent 
of  his  territories?  Such  undoubtedly  would 
be  the  tragical  effects  of  a  prince's  living 
with  no  religion,  which  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed but  by  his  having  a  false  one. 

'  If  ambition  were  spirited  with  zeal,  what 
would  follow,  but  that  his  people  should  be 
converted  into  an  army,  whose  swords  can 
make  right  in  power,  and  solve  controversy 
in  belief  ?  And  if  men  should  be  stiff-necked 
to  the  doctrine  of  that  visible  church,  let 
them  be  contented  with  an  oar  and  a  chain, 
in  the  midst  of  stripes  and  anguish,  to  con- 


template on  Him  M  whose 
whose  burden  is  light." 

*  With  a  tvranny  begun  on  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  indignation  that  others  draw  their 
breath  independent  of  his  frown  or  smile, 
why  should  he  not  proceed  to  the  seizure 
of  the  world?  And  if  nothing  but  the  thirst 
of  sway  were  the  motive  of  his  actions 
why  should  treatises  be  other  than  men! 
words,  or  solemn  national  compacts  be  any 
thing  but  a  halt  in  the  march  of  that  army, 
who  are  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  until 
all  men  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
hanging  their  lives  on  his  wayward  wiH; 
who  might  supinely,  and  at  leisure,  expiate 
his  own  sins  by  other  men's  sufferings,  while 
he  daily  meditates  new  slaughter  and  con- 
quests? 

'  For  mere  man,  when  giddy  with  un- 
bridled power,  is  an  insatiate  idol,  not  to 
be  appeased  with  myriads  offered  to  his 
pride,  which  may  be  puffed  up  by  the  adu- 
lation of  a  base  and  prostrate  world  into  ao 
opinion  that  he  is  something  more  than 
human,  by  being  something  less:  and,  alas 
what  is  there  that  mortal  roan  will  not  be- 
lieve of  himself,  when  complimented  with 
the  attributes  of  God?  He  can  then  con- 
ceive thoughts  of  a  power  as  omnipresent 
as  his.  But,  should  there  be  such  a  foe 
of  mankind  now  upon  earth,  have  our  sins 
so  far  provoked  Heaven,  that  we  are  left 
utterly  naked  to  his  fury  ?  Is  there  no  power, 
no  leader,  no  genius,  that  can  conduct  and 
animate  us  to  our  death,  or  to  our  defence? 
Yes;  our  great  God  never  gave  one  to  reign 
by  his  permission,  but  he  gave  to  another 
also  to  reign  by  his  grace. 

'All  the  circumstances  of  the  illustrious 
life  of  our  prince  seem  to  have  conspired  to 
make  him  the  check  and  bridle  of  tyranny; 
for  his  mind  has  been  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  one  continued  struggle,  and 
Heaven  has  educated  him  by  adversity  to 
a  quick  sense  of  the  distresses  and  miseries 
of  mankind,  which  he  was  bom  to  redress. 
In  just  scorn  of  the  trivial  glories  and  light 
ostentations  of  power,  that  glorious  instru- 
ment of  Providence  moves,  like  that,  in  a 
steady,  calm,  and  silent  course,  indepen- 
dent either  of  applause  or  calumny;  which 
renders  him,  if  not  in  a  political,  yet  in  a 
moral,  a  philosophic,  an  heroic,  and  a  Chris- 
tian sense,  an  absolute  monarch:  who,  sa- 
tisfied with  this  unchangeable,  just,  and 
ample  glory,  must  needs  turn  all  his  regards 
from  himself  to  the  service  of  others;  for 
he  begins  his  enterprise  with  his  own  share 
in  the  success  of  them;  for  integrity  bears 
in  itself  its  reward,  nor  can  that  which 
depends  not  on  event,  ever  know  disap- 
pointment 

« With  the  undoubted  character  of  a  glo- 
rious captain,  and  (what  he  much  more 
values  than  the  most  splendid  titles,)  that 
of  a  sincere  and  honest  man,  he  is  the  hope 
and  stay  of  Europe,  an  universal  good;  not 
to  be  engrossed  by  us  only,  for  distant  po- 
tentates implore  his  friendship,  and  injured 
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empires  court  his  assistance.  He  rules  the 
world,  not  by  an  invasion  of  the  people  of 
the  earth,  but  the  address  of  its  princes; 
and,  if  that  world  should  be  again  roused 
from  the  repose  which  his  prevailing  arms 
had  given  it,  why  should  we  not  hope  that 
there  is  an  Almighty,  by  whose  influence 
the  terrible  enemy  that  thinks  himself  pre- 
pared for  battle  may  find  he  is  but  ripe  for 
destruction? — and  that  there  may  be  in  the 
womb  of  time  great  incidents,  which  may 
make  the  catastrophe  of  a  prosperous  life, 
as  unfortunate  as  the  particular  scenes  of  it 
were  successful? — for  there  docs  not  want 
a  skilful  eye  and  resolute  arm  to  observe 
and  grasp  the  occasion.  A  prince,  who 
from — 


(Jlunti- 


-Fnit  Illiutn  et  ineen* 


T. 


Fir/.  JKn.  ii.  325. 

Troy  it  oo  more,  anil  Illium  wa«  «  town. 

Dry  den. 
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lieu  pietaii!  heu  priica  fides'  

Vxrg.  JEn.  ri.  878. 

Mirror  of  ancient  faith! 

Undaunted  worth!  Inviolable  truth!—  Drydtn. 

We  last  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news 
at  our  club,  which  very  sensibly  afflicted 
every  one  of  us.  I  question  not  but  my 
readers  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the 
hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  longer  in 
suspense,  Sir  Roger  dc  Covcrley  is  dead. 
He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the 
country,  after  a  few  weeks  sickness.  Sir 
Andrew  Frecport  has  a  letter  from  one  of 
his  correspondents  in  those  parts,  that  in- 
forms him  the  old  man  caught  a  cold  at  the 
county-sessions,  as  he  was  very  warmly 
promoting  an  address  of  his  own  penning, 
in  which  he  succeeded  according  to  his 
wishes.  But  this  particular  comes  from  a 
whig  justice  of  peace,  who  was  always  Sir 
Roger's  enemy  and  antagonist.  I  have  let- 
ters both  from  the  chaplain  and  captain 
Sentry,  which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but 
arc  filled  with  many  particulars  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  good  old  man.  I  have  likewise 
a  letter  from  the  butler,  who  took  so  much 
care  of  me  last  summer  when  I  was  at  the 
knight's  house.  As  my  friend  the  butler 
mentions,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  se- 
veral circumstances  the  others  have  passed 
over  in  silence,  I  shall  give  my  reader  a 
copy  of  his  letter,  without  any  alteration  or 
diminution. 

'Honoured  Sir, — Knowing  that  you 
was  my  old  master's  good  friend,  I  could  not 
forbear  sending  you  the  melancholy  news 
of  his  death,  which  has  afflicted  the  whole 
country,  as  well  as  his  poor  servants,  who 
loved  him,  I  may  say,  oettcr  than  we  did 
our  lives.  1  am  afraid  he  caught  his  death 
the  last  county-sessions,  where  he  would  go 
to  sec  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow  woman, 
and  her  fatherless  children,  that  had  been 


wronged  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman;  for 
you  know,  sir,  my  gotxl  master  was  always 
the  poor  man's  friend.  Upon  his  coming 
home,  the  first  complaint  he  made  was, 
that  he  had  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not 
being  able  to  touch  a  sirloin,  which  was 
served  up  according  to  custom;  and  you 
know  he  used  to  take  great  delight  iti  it. 
From  that  time  forward  he  grew  worse  and 
worse,  but  still  kept  a  good  heart  to  the 
last.  Indeed  we  were  once  in  great  hope 
of  his  recovery,  upon  a  kind  message  that 
was  sent  him  from  the  widow  lady  whom 
he  had  made  love  to  the  forty  last  years  of 
his  life;  but  this  only  proved  a  lightning 
before  death.  He  has  bequeathed  to  this 
ladv,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  great  pearl 
necklace,  and  a  couple  of  silver  bracelets 
set  with  jewels,  which  belonged  to  my  good 
old  lady  his  mother.  He  has  bequeathed 
the  fine  white  gelding  that  he  used  to  ride 
a  hunting  upon  to  his  chaplain,  because  he 
thought  he  would  be  kind  to  him;  and  has 
1»  ft  you  all  his  books.  He  has,  moreover, 
bequeathed  to  the  chaplain  a  very  pretty 
tenement  with  good  lands  about  it.  It  be- 
ing a  very  cold  dav  when  he  made  his  will, 
he  left  for  mourning  to  every  man  in  the 
parish,  a  great  frieze-coat,  and  to  every 
woman  a  black  riding-hood.  It  was  a  mov- 
ing sight  to  see  him  take  leave  of  his  poor 
servants,  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity, 
whilst  we  were  not  able  to  speak  a  word 
for  weeping.  As  we  most  of  us  arc  grown 
gray-headed  in  our  dear  master's  service, 
he  has  left  us  pensions  and  legacies,  which 
we  may  live  very  comfortably  upon  the 
remaining  part  of  our  days.  He  has  be- 
queathed a  great  deal  more  in  charity, 
which  is  not  yet  come  to  my  knowledge, 
and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the  parish,  that 
he  has  left  money  to  build  a  steeple  to  the 
church;  for  he  was  heard  to  say  some  time 
ago,  that,  if  he  lived  two  years  longer, 
Coverlcy  church  should  have  a  steeple  to 
it.  The  chaplain  tells  every  body  that  he 
made  a  very  good  end,  and  never  speaks 
of  him  without  tears.  He  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  directions,  among  the 
family  of  the  Covcrlcys,  on  the  left  hand 
of  his  father  Sir  Arthur.  The  coffin  was 
carried  by  six  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pall 
held  up  by  six  of  the  quorum.  The  whole 
parish  followed  the  corpse  with  heavy 
hearts  and  in  their  mourning  suits;  the  men 
in  frieze,  and  the  women  in  riding-ho«Kls. 
Captain  Sentry,  my  master's  nephew,  has 
taken  possession  of  the  Hall-house,  and  the 
whole  estate.  When  my  old  master  saw 
him,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  joy  of  the 
estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  desiring 
him  only  to  make  a  gr*xl  use  of  it,  and  to 
pay  the  several  legacies,  and  the  Rifts  of 
charity,  which  he  told  him  he  had  left  as 
quit-rents  upon  the  estate.  The  captain 
truly  seems  a  courteous  man,  though  he 
says  but  little.  He  makes  much  of  those 
whom  my  master  loved,  and  shows  great 
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kindness  to  the  old  house-do*,  that  yon  f 
know  mv  poor  master  was  so  fond  of.    It  j 
would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to  have 
heard  the  moans  the  dumb  creature  made  I 
on  the  day  of  my  master's  death.    He  has 
never  joved  himself  since;  n>more  has  any 
of  us.   It  was  the  melancholiest  day  for  the 
poor  people  that  ever  happened  in  Wor- 
cestershire. This  being  all  from,  honoured 
sir.  your  most  sorrowful  servant, 

7  « EDWARD  BISCUIT. 

'P.  S.  My  master  desired;  some  weeks 
before  he  died,  that  a  book  which  comes 
up  to  you  by  the  carrier,  should  be  given 
to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  in  his  name. 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor 
butler's  manner  of  writing  it,  gave  us  such 
an  idea  of  our  good  old  friend,  that  upon 
the  reading  of  it  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in 
the  club.  Sir  Andrew,  opening  the  book, 
found  it  to  be  a  collection  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment There  was  in  particular  the  Act  of 
Uniformitv,  with  some  passages  in  it  mark- 
ed by  Sir  Roger's  own  hand.  Sir  Andrew 
found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three 
points  which  he  had  disputed  with  Sir 
Roger  the  last  time  he  appeared  at  the 
club.  Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been 
merry  at  such  an  incident  on  another  occa- 
sion, at  the  sight  of  the  old  man's  writing 
burst  into  tears,  and  put  the  book  in  his 
pocket  Captain  Sentry  informs  me  that 
the  knight  has  left  rings  and  mourning  for 
every  one  in  the  club.  O. 
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— Miwnim  e*t  alien*  incumber*  flimir, 
Ne  mihipaa  ruant  aubdoctii  recta  eolumni*. 

^  Jut.  8aL  viii.  76. 

Tii  poor  relying  on  another**  fame; 

For,  take  the  pillani  but  away,  anil  nil 

The  •upentructure  must  in  mint  fall.— Srfpne*. 

This  being  a  day  of  business  with  me,  I 
must  make  the  present  entertainment  like 
a  treat  at  a  house-warming,  out  of  such 
presents  as  have  been  sent  me  by  my  guests. 
The  first  dish  which  I  serve  up  is  a  letter 
come  fresh  to  my  hand. 

«  Mr.  Spectator,— It  is  with  inexpres- 
sible sorrow  that  I  hear  of  the  death  of  good 
Sir  Roger,  and  do  heartily  condole  with 
you  upon  so  melancholy  an  occasion.  I 
think  vou  might  to  have  blackened  the 
edges  of  a  paper  which  brought  us  so  ill 
news,  and  to  have  had  it  stamped  likewise 
in  black.  It  is  expected  of  you  that  you 
should  write  his  epitaph,  ana,  if  possible, 
fill  his  place  in  the  club  with  as  worthy 
and  diverting  a  member.  I  question  not 
but  you  will  receive  many  recommenda- 
tions from  the  public  of  such  as  will  appear 
candidates  for  that  post 

•Since  I  am  talking  of  death,  and  have 
mentioned  an  epitaph,  I  must  tell  you,  sir, 
that  I  have  made  a  discovery  of  a  church- 
yard in  which  I  believe  you  might  spend 


[No.  SIS. 

an  afternoon  with  great  pleasure  to  yourself 

and  to  the  put>lic  It  belongs  to  the  church 
of  Stebon-Heath,  commonly  called  Step- 
nev.  Whether  or  no  it  be  that  the  pcopie 
of  that  parish  have  a  particular  genius  for 
an  epitaph,  or  that  there  be  some  poet 
among  them  who  undertakes  that  work  by 
the  great  I  cannot  tell;  but  there  are  more 
remarkable  inscriptions  in  that  place  than 
in  any  other  I  have  met  with;  and  I  roav 
say,  without  vanity,  that  there  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman in  England  better  read  in  tomb- 
stones than  myself,  my  studies  having  laid 
very  much  in  church-yards.  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  send  you  a  couple  of  epitaphs,  for  a 
sample  of  those  I  have  just  now  mentioned. 
They  are  written  in  a  different  manner;  the 
first  being  in  the  diffused  and  luxuriant  the 
second  in  the  close  contracted  style.  The 
first  has  much  of  the  simple  and  pathetic; 
the  second  is  something  light  but  nervous. 
The  first  is  thus: 

•  Hem  Thomaa  flapper  lie*  interr'd.    A h  why ' 
Born  in  New  England,  did  in  I>ondon  d»e ; 
VT»  the  third  mn  of  eijht.  besot  upon 
Ilia  mother  Martha,  by  hit  father  John. 
Much  favour'd  by  fait  prince  he  fan  to  be. 
But  nipt  by  death  at  lb1  a$e  of  twenty  trirvr 
Fatal  to  him  wa*  that  we  amall  pox  nam.- 
By  which  his  mother  and  two  brethren  earn 
Ahm  to  breathe  their  hm.  nine  year*  before. 
And  now  have  left  their  father  todeplor* 
The  low  of  all  hit  children.  *  nh  hi*  wifc. 
Who  was  the  joy  and  comfort  ofhi*  Ufc  - 

« The  second  is  as  follows: 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul 
SpittlcAeld*  weaver,  and  that  a  afl." 

« I  will  not  dismiss  you  whilst  I  am  upon 
this  subject,  without  sending  a  short  epi- 
taph which  I  once  met  with,  though  1 
cannot  possibly  recollect  the  place.  The 
thought  of  it  is  serious,  and  in  my  opiiutc 
the  finest  that  I  ever  met  with  upon  this 
occasion.  You  know,  sir,  it  is  usual,  after 
having  told  us  the  name  of  tlie  person  who 
lies  interred,  to  launch  out  into  his  praises. 
This  epitaph  takes  a  quite  contrary  tun, 
having  been  made  by  the  person  himself 
some  time  before  his  death. 

"  Hicjacet  R.  C.  in  expectations  diet  mt- 
firemi.    Qualia  erat  diea  Ute  indicadH." 

"  Here  lieth  R.  C.  in  expectation  of  the 
last  day.  What  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  that 
day  will  discover." 

'  I  am,  sir,  &c' 

The  following  letter  is  dated  from  Cam- 
bridge. 

'Sir, —Having  lately  read  among  your 
speculations  an  essay  upon  physiognomy,  I 
cannot  but  think,  that,  if  you  made  a  visit 
to  this  ancient  university,  you  might  re- 
ceive very  considerable  lights  upon  that 
subject,  there  being  scarce  a  young  fcllcn 
in  it  who  does  not  give  certain  indications 
of  his  particular  humour  and  disposition, 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  that  art  In 
courts  and  cities  every  body  lays  a  con- 
straint upon  his  countenance,  and  endea- 
vours to  look  like  the  rest  of  the  world; 
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but  the  youth  of  this  place,  having  not  yet 
formed  themselves  by  conversation,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  give  their 
limbs  and  features  their  full  play. 

'  As  you  have  considered  human  nature 
in  all  its  lights,  you  must  be  extremely  well 
apprized,  that  there  is  a  very  close  corres- 
pondence between  the  outward  and  the 
*  inward  man;  that  scarce  the  least  dawn- 
ing, the  least  parturiency  towards  a  thought 
can  be  stirring  in  the  mind  of  man,  without 
producing  a  suitable  revolution  in  his  ex- 
teriors, which  will  casilv  discover  itself  to 
an  adept  in  the  theory  of  the  phiz.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  intrinsic  worth  and  merit  of  a 
son  of  Alma  Mater  is  ordinarily  calculated 
from  the  cast  of  his  visage,  the  contour  of 
his  person,  the  mechanism  of  his  dress,  the 
disposition  of  his  limbs,  the  manner  of  his 
gait  and  air,  with  a  number  of  circum- 
stances of  equal  "consequence  and  informa- 
tion. The  practitioners  in  this  art  often 
make  use  of  a  gentleman's  eyes  to  give 
them  light  into  the  posture  of  his  brains; 
take  a  handle  from  his  nose  to  judge  of  the 
size  of  his  intellects;  and  interpret  the 
overmuch  visibility  and  pertness  of  one  car 
as  an  infallible  mark  of  reprobation,  and  a 
sign  the  owner  of  so  saucy  a  member  fears 
neither  God  nor  man.  In  conformity  to 
this  scheme,  a  contracted  brow,  a  lumpish 
downcast  look,  a  sober  sedate  pace,  with 
both  hands  dangling  quiet  and  steady  in 
lines  exactly  parallel  to  each  lateral  pocket 
of  his  galligaskins,  is  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  mathematics,  in  perfection.  So  like- 
wise the  belles-lettres,  arc  typified  by  a 
saunter  in  the  gait,  a  fall  of  one  wing  of 
the  peruke  backward,  an  insertion  of  one 
hand  in  the  fob,  and  a  negligent  swing  of 
the  other,  with  a  pinch  of  right  fine  Bar- 
celona between  finger  and  thumb,  a  due 
quantity  of  the  same  upon  the  upper  lip, 
and  a  noddle  case  loaden  with  pulvil. 
Again,  a  grave  solemn  stalking  pace  is 
heroic  poetrv  and  politics;  an  unequal  one, 
a  genius  for  the  ode,  and  the  modern  ballad; 
and  an  open  breast,  with  an  audacious  dis- 
play of  the  Holland  shirt,  is  construed  a 
Fatal  tendency  to  the  art  military. 

'I  might  be  much  larger  upon  these 
hints,  but  I  know  whom  I  write  to.  If  you 
can  graft  any  speculation  upon  them,  or 
turn  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  them,  you  will  do  a  work 
very  becoming  the  British  Spectator,  and 
oblige,  your  vcrv  humble  servant, 

«TOM  TWEER.' 
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Inrir  hominum pmidumque  c  mm-  vits-quc  volantum, 
Et  que  marmoreo  fcrt  monslra  sub  rquorc  pontus. 

Virg.  JEn.  v\.  733. 

nynec  mrn  and  tvaxts  the  breath  of  lifr  obtain, 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monsters  of  the  main. 

Drydt*. 

Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  material  world,  by 


which  I  mean  that  system  of  bodies  into 
which  nature  has  so  curiously  wrought  the 
mass  of  dead  matttfr,  with  the  several  rela- 
tions which  those  bodies  bear  to  one  an- 
other; there  is  still,  methinks,  something 
more  wonderful  and  surprising  in  contem- 
plations on  the  world  of  life,  by  which  I 
mean  all  those  animals  with  which  every 
part  of  the  universe  is  furnished.  The  ma- 
terial world  is  only  the  shell  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  world  of  life  are  its  inhabitants. 

If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material 
world  which  lie  the  nearest  to  us,  and  arc 
therefore  subject  to  our  observation  and  in- 
quiries, it  is  amazing  to  consider  the  infinity 
of  animals  with  which  it  is  stocked.  Every 
part  of  matter  is  peopled;  every  green  leaf 
swarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is  scarce 
a  single  humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or 
of  any  other  animal,  in  which  our  glasses 
do  not  discover  myriads  of  living  creatures. 
The  surface  of  animals  is  also  covered  with 
other  animals,  which  arc  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  basis  of  other  animals  that  live 
upon  it;  nav,  we  find  in  the  most  solid 
bodies,  as  in  marble  itself,  innumerable 
cells  and  cavities  that  are  crowded  with 
such  imperceptible  inhabitants  as  arc  too 
little  for  the  naked  eve  to  discover.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky 
parts  of  nature,  we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  teeming  with  numberless  kinds  of 
living  creatures.  We  find  every  mountain 
and  marsh,  wilderness  and  wood,  plenti- 
fully stocked  with  birds  and  beasts;  and 
every  part  .of  matter  affording  proper  ne- 
cessaries and  convcnicncics  for  the  liveli- 
hood of  multitudes  which  inhabit  it. 

The  author*  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds 
draws  a  very  good  argument  from  this  con- 
sideration for  the  peopling  of  every  planet; 
as  indeed  it  seems  very  probable,  from  the 
analogy  of  reason,  that  if  no  part  of  matter, 
which  we  are  acquainted  with,  lies  waste 
and  useless,  those  great  bodies  which  arc 
at  such  a  distance  from  us,  should  not  be 
desert  and  unpeopled,  but  rather  that  they 
should  be  furnished  with  beings  adapted  to 
their  respective  situations. 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings 
onlv  which  are  endowed  with  perception ; 
and  is  in  a  manner  thrown  away  upon  dead 
matter,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  subservient 
to  beings  which  arc  conscious  of  their  exist- 
ence. Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  bodies 
which  lie  under  our  observation,  that  mat- 
ter is  only  made  as  the  basis  and  support 
of  animals,  and  that  there  is  no  more  of  the 
one  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  existence 
of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a 
nature,  that  it  seems  to  delight  in  the  con- 
ferring of  existence  upon  every  degree  of 
perceptive  being.  As  this  is  a  speculation 
which  I  have  often  pursued  with  great 
pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  farther 


•  FontcnHb*.— This  book  was  published  in  1686,  and 
obtained  for  the  author  great  reputation. 
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it,  by  considering  that  part  of  the 
scale  of  beings  which 


within  our 

knowledge. 

There  are  some  living  creatures  whkh 
are  raised  just  above  dead  matter.  To 
mention  only  that  species  of  shell-fish, 
whkh  are  formed  in  the  fashion  of  a  cone, 
that  grow  to  the  surface  of  several  rocks, 
and  immediately  die  upon  their  being  se- 
vered from  the  place  where  they  grow. 
There  are  many  other  creatures  out  one 
remove  from  these,  which  have  no  other 
sense  but  that  of  feeling  and  taste.  Others 
have  still  an  additional  one  of  hearing; 
others  of  smell,  and  others  of  sight.  It  is 
wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a  gradual 
progress  the  world  of  life  advances  through 
a  prodigious  variety  of  species,  before  a 
creature  is  formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its 
senses;  and  even  among  these  there  is  such 
a  different  degree  of  perfection  in  the  senses 
which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  another,  that,  though  the  sense  in 
different  animals  be  distinguished  by  the 
same  common  denomination,  it  seems  al- 
most of  a  different  nature.  If  after  this  we 
look  into  the  several  inward  perfections  of 
cunning  and  sagacitv,  or  what  we  generally 
call  instinct,  we  find  them  rising  after  the 
same  manner  imperceptibly  one  above  an- 
other, and  receiving  additional  improve- 
ments, according  to  the  species  in  which 
they  are  implanted.  This  progress  in  na- 
ture is  so  very  gradual,  that  the  most  per- 
fect of  an  inferior  species  comes  very  near 
to  the  most  imperfect  of  that  which  is  im- 
mediately above  it. 
The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodness 


of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  mercy  ex- 
tends to  all  his  works,  is  plainly  seen,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  from  his  having  made 
so  very  little  matter,  at  least  what  falls 
within  our  knowledge,  that  does  not  swarm 
with  life.  Nor  is  his  goodness  less  seen  in 
the  diversity  than  in  the  multitude  of  living 
creatures.  Had  he  only  made  one  species 
of  animals,  none  of  the  rest  would  have  en- 
joyed the  happiness  of  existence:  he  has, 
therefore,  specified  in  his  creation  everv  de- 
gree of  life,  every  capacity  of  being.  "The 
whole  chasm  in  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man, 
is  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creatures, 
rising  one  over  another,  by  such  a  gentle  and 
easy  ascent,  that  the  little  transitions  and  de- 
viations from  one  species  to  another  are  al- 
most insensible.  This  intermediate  space 
is  so  well  husbanded  and  managed,  that 
there  is  scarce  a  decree  of  perception 
which  does  not  appear  in  some  one  part  of 
the  world  of  life.  Is  the  goodness  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being  more  mani- 
fested in  this  his  proceeding? 

There  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  I 
have  already  mentioned,  which  seems  very 
naturally  deduciblc  from  the  foregoing 
considerations.  If  the  scale  of  being  rises 
by  such  a  regular  progress  so  high  as  man, 
we  may,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  suppose  that 
it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  | 


brings  which  are  of  a  superior  nature  tn 
him;  since  there  is  an  infinitely  greater 
space  and  room  for  different  decrees  of 
perfection  between  the  Supreme  Being  a^i 
man,  than  between  man  and  the  most  des- 
picable insect.  This  consequence  of  s» 
great  a  variety  of  beings  which  are  supencr 
to  us,  from  that  variety  which  is  micrvx 
to  us,  is  made  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a 
which  I  shall  here  set  down,  aftei 
premised,  that,  notwithstanding  therr 
such  infinite  room  between  man 
Maker  for  the  creative  power  to 
self  in,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever 
be  filled  up,  since  there  will  be  still  an  it- 
finite  gap  or  distance  between  the  highest 
created  being  and  the  Power  whkh  pro- 
duced him. 

« That  there  should  be  mere  species  <f 
intelligent  creatures  above  us,  than  there 
are  of  sensible  and  material  below  us.  is 
probable  to  me  from  hence:  that  m  all  the 
visible  corporeal  world  we  see  no  cfcasxs 
or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us  dte 
descent  is  by  easv  steps,  and  a 
series  of  things,  that  in  each  rem 
very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are 
fishes  that  have  wings,  and  are  not 
gers  to  the  airy  region;  and  there  are 
birds  that  arc  inhabitants  cf  the  w_^, 
whose  blood  is  as  cold  as  fishes,  and  their 
flesh  so  like  in  taste,  that  the  scrupulous 
are  allowed  them  on  fish  davs.  These 
animals  so  near  of  km  both  tn  binS 
beasts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle 
both.  Amphibious  animals  link  the 
trial  and  aquatic  together.  Seals  five  at 
land  and  at  sea,  and  porpoises  have  the 
warm  blood  and  the  entrails  of  a  hog;  sot 
to  mention  what  is  confidently  reported 
of  mermaids,  or  sea-men,  there  are 
brutes  that  seem  to  have  as  much 
ledge  and  reason  as  some  part  that 
called  men;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  are  so  nearly  joined,  that  if  you 
will  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the  highest 
of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived 
any  great  difference  between  them;  and  so 
on  until  we  come  to  the  lowest  and  the 
most  inorganical  parts  of  matter,  we  shall 
find  every  where  that  the  several  species 
are  linked  together,  and  differ  but  m  al- 
most insensible  degrees.  And,  when  «r 
consider  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  c( 
the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  k 
is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  ctf 
the  universe,  and  the  great  design  and  in- 
finite goodness  of  the  architect,  that  the 
species  of  creatures  should  also  bv  gentle 


degrees  ascend  upward  from  us  toward  his 
infinite  perfection,  as  we  see  thev  gradually 
descend  from  us  downward:  which  if  it  be 
probable,  we  have  reason  then  to  be  per- 
suaded that  there  arc  far  more  species  <f 
creatures  above  us  than  there  arc 


we  being  in  degrees  of  perfectim  much 
more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  of  God, 
than  we  are  from  the 
and  that  which 
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thing.  And  yet  of  all  those  distinct  species 
we  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas.' 

In  this  system  of  being,  there  is  no  crea- 
ture so  wonderful  in  its  nature,  and  which 
so  much  deserves  our  particular  attention, 
as  man,  who  fills  up  the  middle  space  be- 
tween the  animal  and  intellectual  nature, 
the  visible  and  invisible  world,  and  is 
that  link  in  the  chain  of  beings  which  has 
been  often  termed  the  nexu*  utri usque 
mundi.  So  that  he,  who  in  one  respect, 
being  associated  with  angels  and  archan- 
gels, may  look  upon  a  Being  1  of  infinite 
perfection,'  as  his  father,  and  the  highest 
order  of  spirits  as  his  brethren,  mav  in  an- 
other respect  say  to  corruption,  *  Thou  art 
my  father;  and  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my 
mother  and  my  sister.'  O. 
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Qui«d<*i<lerio  >it 
Tain  chari  capiti 


And  who  can 


it  pudor  nut  1 

•  f     Hot.  Od.  xxiT.  lib.  L  1. 

grieve  too  much  1  What  tinv  shall  end 
[  for  ao  dear  a  friend  7-Cruck. 


*  Mr.  Spf.ctator, — The  just  value  you 
have  expressed  for  the  matrimonial  state 
is  the  reason  that  I  now  venture  to  write  to 
you,  without  fear  of  beinf*  ridiculous,  and 
confess  to  you  that  though  it  is  three  months 
since  I  lost  a  very  agreeable  woman  who 
was  my  wife,  my  sorrow  is  still  fresh;  and 
I  am  often,  in  the  midst  of  company,  upon 
any  circumstance  that  revives  her  memory, 
with  a  reflection  what  she  would  say  or  do 
on  such  an  occasion:  I  say  upon  any  occur- 
rence of  that  nature,  which  I  can  give  you 
a  sense  of,  though  I  cannot  express  it  whol- 
ly, I  am  all  over  softness,  and  am  obliged 
to  retire  and  give  way  to  a  few  sighs  and 
tears  before  I  can  be  easy.  I  cannot  but 
recommend  the  subject  of  male  widowhood 
to  you,  and  beg  of  you  to  touch  upon  it  by 
the  first  opportunity.  To  those  who  had 
not  lived  like  husbands  during  the  lives  of 
their  spouses,  this  would  be  a  tasteless  jum- 
ble of  words;  but  to  such  (of  whom  there  are 
not  a  few)  who  have  enjoyed  that  state  with 
the  sentiments  proper  for  it,  you  will  have 
every  line,  which  hits  the  sorrow,  attended 
with  a  tear  of  pity  and  consolation;  for  I 
know  not  by  what  goodness  of  Providence 
it  is  that  every  gush  of  passion  is  a  step  to- 
wards the  relief  of  it;  and  there  is  a  certain 
comfort  in  the  very  act  of  sorrowing,  which, 
I  suppose,  arises  from  a  secret  conscious- 
ness in  the  mind,  that  the  affliction  it  is  un- 
der flows  from  a  virtuous  cause.  My  con- 
cern is  not  indeed  so  outrageous  as  at  the 
first  transport;  for  I  think  it  has  subsided 
rather  into  a  soberer  state  of  mind  than  any 
actual  perturbation  of  spirit.  There  might 
be  rules  formed  for  men's  behaviour  on  this 
great  incident,  to  bring  them  from  that 
misfortnne  into  the  condition  I  am  at  pre- 
sent; which  is,  I  think,  that  my  sorrow  has 
converted  all  roughness  of  temper  into 


meekness,  good  nature,  and  complacency. 
But,  indeed,  when  in  a  serious  and  lonely 
hour  I  present  my  departed  consort  to  my 
imagination,  with  that  air  of  persuasion  in 
her  countenance  when  I  have  been  in  pas- 
sion, that  sweet  affability  when  I  have  been 
in  good  humour,  that  tender  compassion 
when  1  have  had  any  thing  which  gave  me 
uneasiness;  I  confess  to  you  I  am  inconsolable, 
and  my  eyes  gush  with  grief,  as  if  I  had 
seen  her  iust  then  expire.  In  this  condition 
I  am  broken  in  upon  by  a  charming  young 
woman,  my  daughter,  who  is  the  picture 
of  what  her  mother  was  on  her  wedding- 
day.  The  good  girl  strives  to  comfort  me; 
but  how  shall  I  let  you  know  that  all  the 
comfort  she  gives  me  is  to  make  my  tears 
flow  more  easily?  The  child  knows  she 
quickens  my  sorrows,  and  rejoices  my  heart 
at  the  same  time.  Oh,  ye  learned!  tell  me 
by  what  word  to  speak  a  motion  of  the  soul 
for  which  there  is  no  name.  When  she 
kneels,  and  bids  me  be  comforted,  she  is 
my  child:  when  I  take  her  in  my  arms,  and 
bid  her  say  no  more,  she  is  my  very  wife, 
and  is  the  very  comforter  I  lament  the  loss 
of.  I  banish  her  the  room,  and  weep  aloud 
that  I  have  lost  her  mother,  and  that  I 
have  her. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  you  to  have  a  sense  of  these  pleasing 
perplexities;  you  might  communicate  to  the 
guilty  part  of  mankind  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  the  happiness  which  is  m  the  very 
sorrows  of  the  virtuous. 

'  But  pray  spare  me  a  little  longer;  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you  the  manner  of  her 
death.  She  took  leave  of  all  her  family, 
and  bore  the  vain  application  of  medicines 
with  the  greatest  patience  imaginable. 
When  the  physician  told  her  she  must  ccr  • 
tainly  die,  she  desired,  as  well  as  she  could, 
that  all  who  were  present,  except  myself, 
might  depart  the  room.  She  said  she  had 
nothing  to  say,  for  she  was  resigned,  and  I 
knew  all  she  knew  that  concerned  us  in 
this  world;  but  she  desired  to  be  alone, 
that  in  the  presence  of  God  only  she  might, 
without  interruption,  do  her  last  duty  to  me, 
of  thanking  me  for  all  my  kindness  to  hen 
adding  that  she  hoped  in  my  last  moments 
I  should  feel  the  same  comfort  for  my  good- 
ness to  her,  as  she  did  in  that  she  had  ac 
quitted  herself  with  honour,  truth,  and 
virtue  to  me. 

'  I  curb  myself,  and  will  not  tell  you  that 
this  kindness  cut  my  heart  in  twain,  when 
I  expected  an  accusation  for  some  passion- 
ate starts  of  mine,  in  some  parts  of  our  time 
together,  to  say  nothing  but  thank  me  for 
the  good,  if  there  was  any  good  suitable  to 
her  own  excellence!  All  that  I  had  ever 
said  to  her,  all  the  circumstances  of  sorrow 
and  joy  between  us,  crowded  upon  my 
mind  in  the  same  instant:  and  when,  imme- 
diately after,  I  saw  the  pangs  of  death  come 
upon  that  dear  body  which  1  had  often  em- 
braced with  transport:  when  I  saw  those 
cherishing  eyes  begin  to  be  ghastly,  and 
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their  last  struggle  to  be  to  fix  themselves 
on  me,  how  did  I  lose  all  patience!  She 
expired  in  my  arms  and  in  my  distraction 
I  thought  I  saw  her  bosom  still  heave. 
There  was  certainly  life  yet  still  left.  I 
cried,  she  just  now  spoke  to  me.  But,  alas !  I 


mean,  that  can  report  what  they  nave  see* 

or  heard:  and  this  through  incapacity  or 
prejudice,  one  of  which  disabl 
every  man  who  talks  to  you  from  i 
ing  things  as  he  ought.    For  wh 
I  am  come  to  a  resolution  of  believing  mo- 


en- w  giddy,  and  all  things  moved  about  me,  thing  I  hear;  and  I  contemn  the  man  omen 
from  the  distemper  of  my  own  head;  for  to  narrations  under  the  appellation  ax  mx 


the  best  of  women  was  breathless,  and  gone 
for  ever. 

•Now  the  doctrine  I  would,  mcthinks, 
have  you  raise  from  this  account  I  have 
given  you,  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  equa- 
nimity'in  those  who  are  good  and  just,  which 

runs  into  their  verv  sorrow,  and  disappoints  figure,  until  you,  Mr.  Spectator, 
the  force  of  it.    Though  they  must  pass  public  satisfaction  in  that  matter, 
through  afflictions  in  common  with  all  who  tions,  the  force  of  the  cxpiesaioc 
are  in  human  nature,  vet  their  conscious  Often  more  in  the  look,  the  tone  of 
integrity  shall  undermine  their  affliction;  or  the  gesture,  than  the 
nay,  that  very  affliction  shall  add  force  to  selves;  which,  being  repeated  in 


narrations  under  the  appellation 

matter-of-fact  man:"  and, 
a  matter-of-fact  man  is  one 
conversation  is  spent  in  the  report  of 
is  not  matter-of-fact. 

*  I  remember  when  prince 
here  there  was  no  knowing  his 


their  integrity",  from  a  reflection  of  the  use  I  manner  bv  the  undiscerning, 
of  virtue  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  I  sat  down  different  interpretation  from  I 
with  a  design  to  put  you  upon  giving  us  meaning.    I  must  confess  I  formerly 
rules  how  to  overcome  such  griefs  as  these,  turned  this  humour  of  mine  to 
but  I  should  rather  advise  you  to  teach  men  account ;  f  ^r  whenever  I  heard 
to  be  capable  of  them.  tion  uttered  with  extraordinary 

'You  men  of  letters  have  what  you  call  and  grounded  upon  consideraSl 
the  fine  taste  in  your  apprehensions  "of  what  I  was  always  ready  to  lay  any 
is  properly  done  or  said.  There  is  some-  was  not  so.  Indeed,  I  never  _ 
thing  like  this  deeply  grafted  in  the  soul  be  so  rash  as  to  fix  the  matter  mj 
of  him  who  is  honest  and  faithful  in  all  his  lar  wav  in  opposition  to  theirs;  I 
thoughts  and  actions.  Every  thing  which  are  a  hundred  ways  of  any  tiki 
is  false,  vicious,  or  unworthy,  is  despicable  ing,  besides  that  it  has  happened,  I  only 
to  him,  though  all  the  world  should  ap-  controverted  its  falling  out  in  that  one  n 
prove  it.  At  the  same  time  he  has  the  most  ncr  as  they  settled  it,  and  left  it  to 
lively  sensibility  in  aH  enjoyments  and  suf-  ninety-nine  other  ways,  and 
ferings  which  it  is  proper  for  him  to  have  had  more  probability  of 
where  any  duty  of  life  is  concerned.  To  arrived  at  a  particular  skill 
want  sorrow  when  you  in  decency  and  truth  a  man  so  tar  in  his  narrations  as  to 
should  be  afflicted",  is,  I  should  think,  a  him  throw  in  a  little  of  the  marveHaos, 
greater  instance  of  a  man's  being  a  block-  then,  if  he  has  much  fire,  the  next 
head,  than  not  to  know  the  beauty  of  any  is  the  impossible.  Now  this  is  always- t^c 
in  VirgiL  You  have  not  "yet  ob-  time  for  fixing  the  wager.  But  this  requires 
.  Mr  Spectator,  that  the  fine  gentle-  the  nicest  management,  otherwise  vrrv 
men  of  this  age  set  up  for  hardness  of  heart;  probably  the  dispute  may  arise  to  the  old 
and  humanity  has  very  little  share  in  their  determination  by  battle.  In  these  concesQ 
pretences.  He  is  a  brave  fellow  who  is  al-  I  have  been  very  fortunate,  and  have  w*s* 
ways  ready  to  kill  a  man  he  hates,  but  he  some  wages  of  those  who  have 
does  not  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  esteem  valued  themselves  upon 
who  laments  for  the  woman  he  loves,  I  have  put  themselves  to  _ 
should  fancy  you  might  work  up  a  thousand  expense  to  be  misinformed 
pretty  thoughts,  by  reflecting  upon  the  sooner  than  the  rest  of  the 
persons  most  susceptible  of  the  sort  of  sor-  *  Having  got  a  comfortable  sum  by  tins 
row  I  have  spoken  of;  and  I  dare  say  you  my  opposition  to  public  report,  jl 
will  find,  upon  examination,  that  they  are  brought  myself  now  to  so  great  a 
the  wisest  and  the  bravest  of  mankind'  who  |  in  attention,  more  especially  to 


arc  the  most  capable  of  it.  I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  F.  "J. 

*  Norwich,  7th  October,  1712,'  T. 
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Vet»  redit  (feck*,  diKBoliti  peril.— P.  jH 
The  real  (ace  return*.  Uk  counterfeit  ia  km. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  been  for 
manv  years  loud  in  this  assertion,  that 
there  arc  very  few  that  can  see  or  hear.  1 


tion,  that,  at  the  same  time  I 
greedy  ears  to  devour  up  the 
certainly  do  not  know  one  word  of  n, 
pursue  mv  own  course  of  thought,  wl 
upon  business  or  amusement,  with 
tranquillity;  I  say  inattention, 
late  act  of  parliament*  has 
party -liars  from  the  penalty  of  a 
and  consequently  made  it  unprofitable  to 

•  Slat.  ?  Aaar.  cart.  17.— By  it 
roatiafcacy  rruung  to  Ujc 
eland  to  ba 
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attend  to  them.  However,  good-breeding 
obliges  a  man  to  maintain  the  figure  of  the 
keenest  attention,  the  true  posture  of  which 
in  a  coffee-house,  I  take  to  consist  in  lean- 
ing over  a  table  with  the  edge  of  it  pressing 
hard  upon  your  stomach :  for  the  more  pain 
the  narration  is  received  with,  the  more 
gracious  is  your  bending  over;  besides  that 
the  narrator  thinks  you  forget  your  pain  by 
the  pleasure  of  heanng  him. 

*  Fort  Knock  has  occasioned  several  very 
perplexed  and  inelegant  heats  and  animosi- 
ties; and  there  was  one  the  other  day,  in  a 
coffee-house  where  I  was,  that  took  upon 
him  to  clear  that  business  to  me,  for  he  said 
he  was  there.  I  knew  him  to  be  that  sort 
of  man  that  had  not  strength  of  capacity  to 
be  informed  of  any  thing  that  depended 
merely  upon  his  being  an  eye-witness,  and 
therefore  was  fully  satisfied  he  could  give 
me  no  information,  for  the  very  same  rea- 
son he  believed  he  could,  for  he  was  there. 
However,  I  heard  him  with  the  same 
greediness  as  Shakspeare  describes  in  the 
following  lines: 

"  I  saw  a  smith  stand  on  his  hammer,  thus, 
With  open  mouth,  swallowing  a  taylor's  news." 

*  I  confess  of  late  I  have  not  been  so  much 
amazed  at  the  declaimers  in  coffee-houses 
as  I  formerly  was,  being  satisfied  that  they 
expect  to  be  rewarded  for  their  vocifera- 
tions. Of  these  liars  there  are  two  sorts: 
the  genius  of  the  first  consists  in  much  im- 

Edencc,  and  a  strong  memory;  the  others 
ve  added  to  these  qualifications  a  good 
understanding  and  smooth  language.  These 
therefore  have  only  certain  heads,  which 
they  are  as  eloquent  upon  as  they  can,  and 
may  be  called  "embellishers;"  the  others 
repeat  only  what  they  hear  from  others  as 
literally  as  their  parts  or  zeal  will  permit, 
and  are  called  "reciters."  Here  was  a 
fellow  in  town  some  years  ago,  who  used  to 
divert  himself  by  telling  a  lie  at  Charing- 
cross  in  the  morning  at  eight  of  the  clock, 
and  following  it  through  all  parts  of  the 
town  until  eight  at  night:  at  which  time  he 
came  to  a  club  of  his  friends,  and  diverted 
them  with  an  account  what  censure  it  had 
at  Will's  in  Covent-garden,  how  dangerous 
it  was  believed  to  be  at  Child's,  and  what 
inference  they  drew  from  it  with  relation  to 
stocks  at  Jonathan's.  I  have  had  the  ho- 
nour to  travel  with  this  gentleman  I  speak 
of,  in  search  of  one  of  his  falsehoods;  and 
have  been  present  when  they  have  dc- 
•cribed  the  very  man  they  have  spoken  to, 
as  him  who  first  rc|xirted  it,  tall  or  short, 
black  or  fair,  a  gentleman  or  a  raggamuffin, 
according  as  they  liked  the  intelligence.  I 
have  heard  one  of  our  ingenious  writers  of 
news  say,  that,  when  he  has  had  a  customer 
with  an  advertisement  of  an  apprentice  or 
a  wife  run  away,  he  has  desired  the  ad- 
vertiser to  compose  himself  a  little  before 
he  dictated  the  description  of  the  offender: 
for  when  a  |>erson  is  put  in  a  public  pa|>er 
by  a  man  who  is  angry  with  him,  the  real  I 
Vol.  II.  37 


description  of  such  person  Is  hid  m  the  de- 
formity with  which  the  angry  man  describes 
him;  therefore  this  fellow  always  made  his 
customers  describe  him  as  he  would  the 
day  before  he  offended,  or  else  he  was  sure 
he  would  never  find  him  out.  These  and 
many  other  hints  I  could  suggest  to  you  for 
the  elucidation  of  all  fictions;  but  I  leave  it 
to  your  own  sagacity  to  improve  or  neglect 
this  speculation.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant'  T. 
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-Adjuronttnquam  i 


Non,  si 
homines 

Haiw:mihlexnetm.eontijpt.eonwniunt  mores: 
Qui  inter  noa  discidium  vulunt 

emo.  Ttr.  Andr.  Act  iv. 


now  valnant, 
nisi  mors,  mi 


I  swear  never  to  forsake  her  ;  no.  though  I 
to  make  all  men  my  enemies.  Her  I  desired ;  her  I  have 
obtained;  our  humours  agree.  Perish  all  those  who 
would  separate  us!  Death  alone  shall  deprive  me  of  her. 

I  should  esteem  myself  a  very  happy 
man  if  my  speculation  could  in  the  least 
contribute  to  the  rectifying  the  conduct  of 
my  readers  in  one  of  the  most  important 
affairs  of  life,  to  wit,  their  choice  in  mar- 
riage. This  state  is  the  foundation  of  com- 
munity, and  the  chief  band  of  society;  and 
I  do  not  think  I  can  be  too  frequent  on  sub- 
jects which  may  give  light  to  my  unmar- 
ried readers  in  a  particular  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  following  happiness  or 
misery.  A  virtuous  disposition,  a  good  un- 
derstanding, an  agreeable  person,  and  an 
easy  fortune,  are  the  things  which  should 
be  chiefly  regarded  on  this  occasion.  Be- 
cause my  present  view  is  to  direct  a  young 
ady,  who  I  think  is  now  in  doubt  whom  to 
take  of  many  lovers,  I  shall  talk  at  this 
time  to  my  female  readers.  The  advan- 
tages, as  I  was  going  to  say,  of  sense,  beauty, 
and  riches,  are  what  are  certainly  the  chief 
motives  to  a  prudent  young  woman  of  for- 
tune for  changing  her  condition;  but,  as  she 
is  to  have  her  eye  upon  each  of  these,  she 
'  herself  ^ 


is  to  ask 

most  of  these  recommendations  in  the  lump 
is  not  the  most  desirable.  He  that  has  ex- 
cellent talents,  with  a  moderate  estate,  and 
an  agreeable  person,  is  preferable  to  him 
who  is  only  rich,  if  it  were  only  that  good 
faculties  may  purchase  riches,  but  riches 
cannot  purchase  worthy  endowments.  I  do 
not  mean  that  wit,  and  a  capacity  to  enter- 
tain, is  what  should  be  highly  valued,  ex- 
cept it  is  founded  on  gtxxl-nature  and  hu- 
manity. There  are  many  ingenious  men, 
whose  abilities  do  little  else  but  make  them- 
selves and  those  about  them  uneasy.  Such 
are  those  who  are  far  gone  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  town,  who  cannot  support  life  with- 
out quick  sensations  and  gay  reflections, 
and  arc  strangers  to  tranquillity,  to  right 
reason,  and  a  calm  motion  of  spirits,  with- 
out transport  or  dejection.  These  ingenious 
men,  of  all  men  living,  are  most  to  be 
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avoided  by  her  who  would  be  happv  in  a 
husband.  They  arc  immediately  sated  with 
possession,  and  must  necessarily  fly  to  new 
acquisitions  of  beauty  to  pass  away  the 
w hiling  moments  ancl  intervals  of  life;  for 
with  them  every  hour  it  heavy  that  is  not 
joyful.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  man  of  wit 
and  sense,  that  ran  reflect  upon  his  own 
make,  and  that  ->f  his  partner,  with  eyes  of 
reason  and  honour,  and  who  believes  he 
offends  against  both  these,  if  he  does  not 
look  upon  the  woman,  who  chose  him  to  be 
under  his  protection  in  sickness  and  health, 
with  the  utmost  gratitude,  whether  from 
that  moment  she  is  shining  or  defective  in 
person  or  mind:  I  say,  there  are  those  who 
think  themselves  bound  to  supplv  with 
good-nature  the  failings  of  those  who  love 
them,  and  who  always  think  those  the  ob- 
jects of  love  and  jrity  who  came  to  their 
arms  the  objects  of  joy  and  admiration. 

Of  this  Latter  sort  is  Lysandcr,  a  man  of 
wit,  learning,  sobriety,  and  good-nature;  of 
birth  and  estate  below  no  woman  to  accept; 
and  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  should  lie 
succeed  in  his  present  wishes,  his  mistress 
raised  his  fortune,  but  not  that  she  made  it. 
When  a  woman  is  deliberating  with  her- 
self whom  she  shall  choose  of  many  near 
each  other  in  other  pretensions,  certainly 
he  of  best  understanding  is  to  be  preferred. 
Life  hangs  heavily  in  the  repeated  con- 
versation of  one  who  has  no  imagination  to 
be  fired  at  the  several  occasions  and  objects 
which  come  before  him,  or  who  cannot 
strike  out  of  his  reflections  new  paths  of 
pleasing  discourse.  Honest  Will  Thrush 
and  his  wife,  though  not  married  above  four 
months,  have  scarce  had  a  word  to  say  to 
each  other  this -six  weeks,  and  one  cannot 
form  to  one's  self  a  sillier  picture  than  these 
two  creatures,  in  solemn  pomp  and  plenty, 
unable  to  enjoy  their  fortunes,  and  at  a  full 
stop  among  a  crowd  of  servants,  to  whose 
taste  of  life  they  are  beholden  for  the  little 
satisfactions  by  which  they  can  be  under- 
stood to  be  so  much  as  Ixirely  in  being. 
The-  hours  of  the  day,  the  distinctions  of 
noon  and  night,  dinner  and  supper,  are  the 
greatest  notices  they  are  capable  of.  This 
is  perhaps  representing  the  life  of  a  very 
modest  woman,  joined  to  a  dull  fellow,  more 
insipid  than  it  really  deserves;  but  1  am 
sure  it  is  not  to  exalt  the  commerce  with  an 
ingenious  companion  too  high,  to  say  that 
every  new  accident  or  object,  which  comes 
in  such  a  gentleman's  way,  gives  his  wife 
new  pleasures  and  satisfactions.  The  ap- 
probation of  his  words  and  actions  is  a  con- 
tinual new  feast  to  her;  nor  can  she  enough 
applaud  her  good  fortune  in  having  her  life 
varied  every  hour,  her  mind  more  im- 
proved, ana  her  heart  more  glad,  from 
every  circumstance  which  they  meet  with. 
He  will  lay  out  his  invention  in  forming 
new  pleasures  and  amusements,  and  make 
the  fortune  she  had  brought  him  subservient 
to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  her  and 
hers.  A  man  of  sense,  who  is  thus  obliged, 


is  ever  contriving  the  happiness  of  her  who 
did  him  so  great  a  distinction;  while  the 
fool  is  ungrateful  without  vice,  and  never 
returns  a  favour  because  he  is  not  sensible 
of  it   I  would,  methinks,  have  so  much  to 
say  for  myself,  that,  if  I  fell  into  the  hands 
of'  him  who  treated  me  ill,  he  should  be 
sensible  when  he  did  so.    His  conscience 
should  be  of  my  side,  whatever  became  of 
his  inclination.    I  do  not  know  but  it  is  the 
insipid  choice  which  has  been  made  by 
those  who  have  the  care  of  young  women, 
that  the  marriage  state  itself  has  been  liable 
to  so  much  ridicule.    But  a  well-chosen 
love,  moved  bv  passion  on  both  sides,  and 
perfected  by  the  generosity  of  one  party, 
must  be  adorned  with  so  many  handson* 
incidents  on  the  other  side,  that  every  par 
ticular  couple  would  be  an  example,  in 
many  circumstances,  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
species.  I  shall  end  the  cliat  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  a  couple  of  letter*;  one  from  a 
lover,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
way  of  bargaining  on  these  occasions;  and 
the  other  from  his  rival,  who  has  a  kaa 
estate,  but  great  gallantry  of  temper.  A> 
to  my  man  of  prudence,  he  makes  Jove,  as 
he  says,  as  if  he  were  already  a  father,  and, 
laying  aside  the  passion,  comes  to  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing. 

1  Madam, — My  counsel  has  perused  the 

inventory  of  your  estate,  and  considered 
what  estate  you  have,  which  it  seeros  is 
only  yours,  and  to  the  male -heirs  of  your 
body;  but,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the 
rijrht  heirs  of  your  uncle  Edward  for  ever. 
Thus,  madam,  I  am  advised  you  cannot 
(the  remainder  not  being  in  you)  dock  the 
entail;  by  which  means  my  estate,  which  is 
fee  simple,  will  come  by  the  settlemen' 
proposed  to  your  children  begotten  by  roe. 
whether  they  arc  males  or  females:  but  toy 
children  begotten  upon  you  will  not  inherh 
your  lands,  except  I  beget  a  son.  Now, 
madam,  since  tilings  arc  so,  you  arc  a  wo- 
man of  that  prudence,  and  understand  the 
world  so  well,  as  not  to  expect  I  shield 
give  you  more  than  you  can  give  me.  1  am. 
madam,  (with  great  respect,)  your  most 
obedient  servant,  T.  W.' 

The  other  lover's  estate  is  less  than  tim 
gentleman's,  but  he  expressed  himself  as 

follows: 

1  Madam, — I  have  given  in  my  estate  te 
your  counsel,  and  desired  my  own  lawyer 
to  insist  upon  no  terms  which  your  friends 
can  propose  for  your  certain  ease  and  ad- 
vantage; for  indeed  I  have  no  notion  of 
making  difficulties  of  presenting  you  with 
what  cannot  make  me  happv  without  yam. 
I  am,  madam,  your  most  devoted  humhk 
servant,  B.  T.' 

You  must  know  the  relations  have  met 
upon  this;  and  the  girl,  being  mightily  taken 
with  the  latter  epistle,  she  is  laughed  at, 
and  uncle  Edward  is  to  be  dealt  with  to 
make  her  a  suitable  match  to  the  worthy 
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gentleman  who  has  told  her  he  does  not  I  founded  in  t: 


care  a  farthing  for  her.  All  I  hope  for  is, 
that  the  fair  lady  will  make  use  of  the  first 
'  light  night  to  show  B.  T.  she  understands 
a  marriage  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  com- 
mon bargain.  T. 
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-Nunc  augur  Apollo, 


Nunc  Lyci*  sortea.  nunc  pi  Jove  missus  ab  ipso 
Intcrpres  divum  fort  horrid*  juma  per  auras. 
8dlicet  is  superis  labor  

Virg.  Jfln.  iv.  376. 

X«w  Lycian  lots,  and  now  the  Dclian  (rod. 
Now  Hermes  is  employed  from  Jove's  abode, 
To  warn  him  hence ;  an  if  the  peaceful  state 
Of  heavenly  pow'rs  were  touch  *d  with  human  fate! 

Dtydtm. 

I  am  always  highly  delighted  with  the 
discovery  of  any  rising  genius  among  my 
countrymen.  For  this  reason  I  have  read 
over,  with  great  pleasure,  the  late  miscel- 
lany published  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  which  there 
are  many  excellent  compositions  of  that  in- 
genious gentleman.  I  have  had  a  pleasure 
of  the  same  kind  in  perusing  a  poem  that  is 
just  published,  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace;* 
and  which,  I  hope,  will  meet  with  such  a 
reward  from  its  patrons  as  so  noble  a  per- 
formance deserves.  I  was  particularly  well 
pleased  to  find  that  the  author  had  not 
amused  himself  with  fables  out  of  the  pagan 
theology,  and  that  when  he  hints  at  any 
thing  of  this  nature  he  alludes  to  it  only  as 
to  a  fable. 

Many  of  our  modem  authors,  whose 
learning  very  often  extends  no  farther  than 

Ovid*s  Metamorphoses,  do  not  know  how  I  Apollo  that  does  not  know  how  to  draw  the 
to  celebrate  a  great  man,  without  mixing  a  I  character  of  any  of  his 
parcel  of  school-boy  tales  with  the  recital 
of  his  actions.  If  you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine 
woman  among  the  authors  of  this  class,  you 
shall  see  that  it  turns  more  upon  Venus  or 
Helen  than  on  the  party  concerned.  I  have 
known  a  copy  of  verses  on  a  great  hero 
highly  commended;  but,  upon  asking  to 
hear  some  of  the  beautiful  passages,  the 
admirer  of  it  has  repeated  to  me  a  speech 
of  Apollo,  or  a  description  of  Polyphcmc 
At  other  times,  when  I  have  searched  for 
the  actions  of  a  great  man,  who  gave  a  sub- 
ject to  the  writer,  I  have  been  entertained 
with  the  exploits  of  a  river  god,  or  have 
been  forced  to  attend  a  Fury  in  her  mis- 
chievous progress,  from  one  end  of  the 
poem  to  the  other  When  we  are  at  school, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with 


passes  for  such. 

In  mock  heroic  poems  the  use  of  the 
heathen  mythology  is  not  only  excusable, 
but  graceful,  because  it  is  the  design  of 
such  compositions  to  divert,  by  adapting 
the  fabulous  machines  of  the  ancients  to 
low  subjects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  ri- 
diculing such  kinds  of  machinery  in  modern 
writers.  If  any  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
a  necessity  of  admitting  these  classical  le- 
gends into  our  serious  compositions,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  more  poetical  turn,  I  would 
recommend  to  their  consideration  the  pas- 
torals of  Mr.  Phillips.  One  would  have 
thought  it  impossible  for  this  kind  of  poetry 
to  have  subsisted  without  fawns  and  satyrs, 
wood-nymphs  and  water-nymphs,  with  all 
the  tribe  of  rural  deities.  But  we  see  he 
has  given  a  new  life  and  a  more  natural 
beauty  to  tliis  way  of  writing,  by  substitut- 
ing in  the  place  of  these  antiquated  fables, 
the  superstitious  mythology  which  prevails 
among  the  shepherds  of  our  own  country. 

Virgil  and  Homer  might  compliment 
their  heroes  by  interweaving  the  actions  of 
deities  with  their  achievements^  but  for  a 
Christian  author  to  write  in  the  pagan 
creed,  to  make  prince  Eugene  a  favourite 
of  Mars,  or  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
between  Bcllona  and  the  Marshal  de  VU- 
lars,  would  be  downright  puerility,  and  un- 
pardonable in  a  poet  that  is  past  sixteen, 
it  is  want  of  sufficient  elevation  in  a  genius 
to  describe  realities,  and  place  them  in  a 
shining  light,  that  makes  him  have  recourse 
to  such  trifling  antiquated  fables;  as  a  roan 
may  write  a  fine  description  of  Bacchus  or 


the  system  of  pagan  theology;  and  we  may 
be  allowed  to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an 
epigram,  with  a  heathen  god;  but  when  we 
could  write  a  manly  panegyric  that  should 
carry  in  it  all  the  colours  of  truth,  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  have  re- 
course to  our  Jupiters  and  Junos. 

No  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  just; 
and  no  thought  can  be  just  which  is  not 

 —  .  _ 

•  Bf  Mr.  Thomas  Tickle. 


In  order  therefore  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
absurd  practice,  I  shall  publish  the  follow- 
ing edict,  by  virtue  of  that  spectatorial  au- 
thority with  which  I  stand  invested. 

'  \Vhereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is, 
in  all  appearance,  drawing  near,  being  in- 
formed that  there  are  several  ingenious 
persons  who  intend  to  show  their  talents  on 
so  happy  an  occasion,  and  being  willing,  as 
much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that  effusion 
of  nonsense  which  we  have  good  cause  to 
apprehend;  I  do  hereby  strictly  require 
every  person  who  shall  write  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  remember  that  he  is  a  Christian, 
and  not  to  sacrifice  his  catechism  to  his 
poetry.  In  order  to  it,  1  do  expect  of  him 
in  the  first  place  to  make  his  own  poeat* 
without  depending  upon  Phoebus  for\Any 
part  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  uponAfury 
one  of  the  Muses  by  name.  1  do  likewise 
positively  forbid  the  sending  of  Mercury 
with  any  particular  message  or  despatch 
relating  to  the  peace,  and  shall  by  no  means 
suffer  Minerva  to  take  upon  her  the  shape 
of  any  plenipotentiary  concerned  in  tliis 
great  work.  I  do  farther  declare,  that  I 
shall  not  allow  the  Destinies  to  have  bad  a 
hand  in  the  deaths  of  the  several  thousands 
who  have  been  slain  in  the  late  waiy  being 
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of  opinion  that  all  suet*  deaths  may  be  very 
well  accounted  for  by  the  Christian  system 
of  powder  and  ball.  I  do  therefore  strictly 
forbid  the  Fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  roan's 
life  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless 
it  be  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  And 
whereas  I  have  good  reason  to  fear  that 
Neptune  will  have  a  great  deal  of  business 
on  his  hands,  in  several  poems  which  we 
may  now  suppose  are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do 
also  prohibit  his  appearance,  unless  it  be 
done  in  metaphor,  simile,  or  any  very  short 
allusion;  and  that  even  here  he  be  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  but  with  great  caution  and 
circumspection.  I  desire  that  the  same  rule 
may  be  extended  to  his,  whole  fraternity  of 
heathen  gods;  it  being  my  design  to  con- 
demn every  poem  to  the  flames  in  which 
Jupiter  thunders,  or  exercises  any  other 
act  of  authority  which  does  not  belong  to 
him:  in  short,  t  expect  that  no  pagan  agent 
shall  be  introduced,  or  any  fact  related, 
which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a 
good  conscience.  Provided  always,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or 
be  construed  to  extend,  to  several  of  the 
female  posts  in  this  nation,  who  shall  be 
still  left  in  fall  possession  of  their  gods  and 
goddesses,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this 
paper  naa  never  oetn  written.  u. 
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Ifoa  popalo  damufl   Sen . 

As  the  world  leads,  we  follow. 

When  I  first  of  all  took  it  into  my  head 
to  write  dreams  and  visions,  I  determined 
to  print  nothing  of  that  nature  which  was 
not  of  my  own  invention.  But  several  labo- 
rious dreamers  have  of  late  communicated 
to  me  works  of  this  nature,  which,  for  their 
reputations  and  my  own,  I  have  hitherto 
suppressed.  Had  I  printed  every  one  that 
came  into  my  hands,  my  book  of  specula- 
tions would  have  been  little  else  but  a  book 
of  visions.  Some  of  my  correspondents  have 
indeed  been  so  very  modest  as  to  offer  as  an 
excuse  for  their  not  being  in  a  capacity  to 
dream  better.  I  have  by  me,  for  example, 
the  dream  of  a  young  gentleman  not  passed 
fifteen:  I  have  likewise  by  me  the  dream 
of  a  person  of  quality,  and  another  called 
The  Lady's  Dream.  In  these,  and  other 
pieces  of  the  same  nature,  it  is  supposed 
the  usual  allowances  will  be  made  to  the 
age,  condition,  and  sex  of  the  dreamer.  To 
prevent  this  inundation  of  dreams,  which 
daily  flows  in  upon  me,  I  shall  apply  to  all 
dreamers  of  dreams  the  advice  which  Epic- 
tetus  has  couched,  after  his  manner,  in  a 
very  simple  and  concise  precept.  '  Never 
tell  thy  dream,'  says  that  philosopher; '  for 
though  thou  thvself  mayest  take  a  pleasure 
in  telling  thy  dream,  another  will  take  no 
pleasure  in  hearing  it.'  After  this  short 
preface,  I  must  do  justice  to  two  or  three 
visions  which  I  have  lately  published,  and 


which  I  have  owned  to  have  been  written 
by  other  hands.  I  shall  add  a  dream  to 
these  which  comes  to  me  from  Scotland, 
by  one  who  declares  himself  of  that  coun- 
try; and,  for  all  I  know,  may  be  seoond- 
sighted.  There  is,  indeed,  something  in  it 
of  the  spirit  of  John  Hun  van;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  sublime  which  that 
author  was  never  master  of.  I  shall  pub- 
lish it,  because  I  question  not  but  it  wffl 
fall  in  with  the  taste  of  all  my  popular 
readers,  and  amuse  the  imaginations  of 
those  who  are  more  profound;  declaring, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  is  the  last  dream 
which  I  intend  to  publish  this  season. 

'Sir, — I  was  last  Sunday  in  the  evening 
led  into  a  serious  reflection  on  the  rcasona- 
bleness  of  virtue,  and  great  folly  of  vice, 
from  an  excellent  sermon  I  had  heard  that 
afternoon  in  my  parish  church.  Among 
other  observations,  the  preacher  showed  i» 
that  the  temptations  which  the  tempter 
proposed  are  all  on  a  supposition,  that  we 
are  either  madmen  or  fools,  or  with  an  in- 
tention to  render  us  such;  that  in  no  other 
affair  we  would  suffer  ourselves  to  be  thus 
imposed  upon,  in  a  case  so  plainly  and 
clearly  against  our  visible  interest.  His 
illustrations  and  arguments  carried  so  much 
persuasion  and  conviction  with  them,  that 
they  remained  a  considerable  while  fresh, 
and  working  in  my  memory;  until  at  last 
the  mind,  fatigued  with  thought,  gave  war 
to  the  forcible  oppressions  of  slumber  and 
sleep;  whilst  fancy,  unwilling  yet  to  drop 
the  subject,  presented  me  with  the  follow- 
ing vision. 

'Methought  I  was  just  awoke  out  of  a 
sleep  that  1  could  never  remember  the  be- 
ginning of ;  the  place  where  I  found  myself 
to  be  was  a  wide  and  spacious  plain,'  full 
of  people  that  wandered  up  and  down 
through  several  beaten  paths,  whereof  some 
few  were  straight,  and  in  direct  lines,  but 
most  of  them  winding  and  turning  like  a 
labyrinth;  but  yet  it  appeared  to  me  after- 
wards that  these  last  all  met  in  one  issue, 
so  that  many  that  seemed  to  steer  quite 
contrary  courses,  did  at  length  meet  and 
face  one  another,  to  the  no  little  amaze- 
ment of  manv  of  them. 

■  In  the  midst  of  the  plain  there  was  a 
great  fountain:  they  called  it  the  spring  of 
Self-love;  out  of  it  issued  two  rivulets  to  the 
eastward  and  westward:  The  name  of  the 
first  was  Heavenly-Wisdom;  its  water  was 
wonderfully  clear,  but  of  a  yet  more  won- 
derful effect:  the  other's  name  was  World 
ly- Wisdom;  its  water  was  thick,  and  yet 
far  from  beingj  dormant  or  stagnating,  "far 
it  was  in  a  continual  violent  agitation;  which 
kept  the  travellers,  whom  I  shall  mention 
by  and  by,  from  being  sensible  of  the  foul- 
ness and  thickness  of  the  water;  which  had 
this  effect,  that  it  intoxicated  those  who 
drank  it,  and  made  them  mistake  every 
object  that  lay  before  them.  Both  rivulets 
were  parted  near  their  springs  into  to  many 
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others,  as  there  were  straight  and  crooked 
paths,  which  attended  all  along  to  their  re- 
spective issues. 

4 1  observed  from  the  several  paths  many 
now  and  then  diverting,  to  refresh  and 
otherwise  qualify  themselves  for  their  jour- 
ney, to  the  respective  rivulets  that  ran  near 
them:  they  contracted  a  very  observable 
courage  and  steadiness  in  what  they  were 
about,  by  drinking  these  waters.  At  the 
end  of  the  perspective  of  everjr  straight 
path,  all  which  did  end  in  one  issue  and 
point,  appeared  a  high  pillar,  all  of  dia- 
mond, casting  rays  as  bright  as  those  of  the 
sun  into  the  paths;  which  rays  had  also 
certain  sympathizing  and  alluring  virtues 
in  them,  so  that  whosoever  had  made  some 
considerable  progress  in  his  journey  on- 
wards towards  the  pillar,  by  the  repeated 
impression  of  these  rays  upon  him,  was 
wrought  into  an  habitual  inclination  and 
conversion  of  his  sight  towards  it,  so  that  it 
grew  at  last  in  a  manner  natural  to  him  to 
look  and  gaze  upon  it,  whereby  he  was 
kept  steady  in  the  straight  paths,  which 
nlone  led  to  that  radiant  body,  the  behold- 
ing of  which  was  now  grown  a  gratification 
to  his  nature. 

*  At  the  issue  of  the  crooked  paths  there 
was  a  great  black  tower,  out  of  the  centre 
of  which  streamed  a  long  succession  of 
flames,  which  did  rise  even  above  the 
clouds;  it  gave  a  very  great  light  to  the 
whole  plain,  which  did  sometimes  outshine 
the  light,  and  oppressed  the  beams  of  the 
adamantine  pillar;  though  by  the  observa- 
tion I  made  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  it 
was  not  from  any  diminution  of  light,  but 
that  this  lay  in  the  travellers,  who  would 
sometimes  step  out  of  straight  paths,  where 
they  lost  the  full  prospect  ot  the  radiant 
pillar,  and  saw  it  but  sideways:  but  the 
great  light  from  the  black  tower,  which 
was  somewhat  particularly  scorching  to 
them,  would  generallv  light  and  hasten 
them  to  their  proper  climate  again. 

'Round  about  the  black  tower  there 
were,  methought,  many  thousands  of  huge 
mis-shapen  ugly  monsters;  these  had  great 
nets  which  they  were  perpetually  plying 
and  casting  towards  the  crooked  paths,  and 
they  would  now  and  then  catch  up  those 
that  were  nearest  to  them:  these  they  took 
np  straight,  and  whirled  over  the  walls  into 
the  flaming  tower,  and  they  were  no  more 
seen  nor  heard  of. 

■  They  would  sometimes  cast  their  nets 
towards  the  right  paths  to  catch  the  strag- 
glers, whose  eyes,  for  want  of  drinking  at 
the  brook  that  run  by  them,  grew  dim, 
whereby  they  lost  their  way:  these  would 
sometimes  very  narrowly  miss  being  catch  - 
cd  away,  but  I  could  not  hear  whether  any 
of  these  had  ever  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
had  been  before  very  hearty  in  the  straight 
paths. 

«I  considered  all  these  strange  sights 
with  great  attention,  until  at  last  l  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  cluster  of  the  travellers  in 


the  crooked  paths,  who  came  up  to  me, 
bid  me  go  along  with  them,  and  presently 
fell  to  singing  and  dancing:  they  took  roe 
by  the  hand,  and  so  carried  me  away  along 
with  them.  After  I  had  followed  them  a 
considerable  while,  I  perceived  I  had  lost 
the  black  tower  of  light,  at  which  I  greatly 
wondered;  but  as  I  looked  and  gazed  round 
about  me  and  saw  nothing,  I  began  to  fancy 
my  first  vision  had  been  but  a  dream,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  reality;  but  thru 
I  considered  that  if  1  could  fancy  to  see 
what  was  not,  I  might  as  well  have  an  allu- 
sion wrought  on  me  at  present,  and  not  sec 
what  was  really  before  me.  I  was  very 
much  confirmed  in  this  thought,  by  the 
effect  I  then  just  observed  the  water  of 
Worldly-Wisdom  had  upon  me;  for  as  I 
had  drank  a  little  of  it  again,  I  felt  a  very 
sensible  effect  in  mv  head;  methought  it 
distracted  and  disordered  all  there;  this 
made  me  stop  of  a  sudden,  suspecting  some 
charm  or  enchantment  As  I  was  casting 
about  within  myself  what  I  should  do,  and 
whom  to  apply  to  in  this  case,  I  spied  at 
some  distance  off  me  a  man  beckoning,  and 
making  signs  to  me  to  come  over  to  him.  I 
cried  to  him,  I  did  not  know  the  way.  He 
then  called  to  me,  audibly,  to  step  at  least 
out  of  the  path  I  was  in;  for  if  I  stayed 
there  any  longer  I  was  in  danger  to  be 
catched  in  a  great  net  that  was  just  hang- 
ing over  me,  and  rcadv  to  catch  me  up; 
that  he  wondered  I  was*  so  blind,  or  so  dis- 
tracted, as  not  to  see  so  imminent  and  visi- 
ble a  danger;  assuring  me,  that  as  soon  as 
I  was  out  of  that  way,  he  would  come  to 
me  to  lead  me  into  a  more  secure  path. 
This  I  did,,  and  he  brought  me  his  palm- 
full  of  the  water  of  Heavenly-Wisdom, 
which  was  of  very  great  use  to  me,  for  my 
eyes  were  straight  cleared,  and  I  saw  the 
great  black  tower  just  before  me:  but  the 
great  net  which  I  spied  so  near  me  cast  ni<- 
in  such  a  terror,  that  I  ran  back  as  far  as  I 
could  in  one  breath  without  looking  behind 
me.  Then  my  benefactor  thus  bespoke 
me:  "You  have  made  the  wonderfullest 
escape  in  the  world;  the  water  you  used  to 
drink  is  of  a  bewitching  nature;  you  would 
else  have  been  mightily  shocked  at  the  de- 
formities and  meanness  of  the  place;  for 
besides  the  set  of  blind  fools,  in  whose  com- 
pany you  was,  you  may  now  behold  many 
others  who  are  only  bewitched  after  an- 
other no  less  dangerous  manner.  Look  a 
little  that  way,  there  goes  a  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers; they  have  indeed  so  good  a  head 
as  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded  by 
this  bewitching  water;  the  black  tower  is 
not  vanished  out  of  their  sight,  they  see  it 
whenever  they  look  up  to  it  i  but  see  how 
they  go  sideways,  and  with  their  eyes 
downwards,  as  if  they  were  mad,  that  they 
thus  may  rush  into  the  net,  without  being 
beforehand  troubled  at  the  thought  of  so 
miserable  a  destruction.  Their  wills  are 
so  perverse,  and  their  hearts  so  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  place,  that  rather  than 
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forego  them  they  will  run  all  hazards,  and 
venture  upon  all  the  miseries  and  woes  be- 
fore them. 

"See  there  that  other  company;  though 
they  should  drink  none  of  the  bewitching 
water,  yet  they  take  a  course  bewitching 
and  deluding.  See  how  they  choose  the 
crookedest  paths,  whereby  they  have  often 
the  black  tower  behind  them,  and  some- 
times see  the  radiant  column  sideways, 
which  gives  them  some  weak  glimpse  of  it! 
These  fools  content  themselves  with  that, 
not  knowing  whether  any  other  have  any 
more  of  its  influence  and  light  than  them- 
selves: this  road  is  called  that  of  Supersti- 
tion or  Human  Invention:  they  grossly 
overlook  that  which  the  rules  and  laws  of 
the  place  prescribe  to  them,  and  contrive 
some  other  scheme,  and  set  off  directions 
and  prescriptions  for  themselves,  which 
they  hope  will  serve  their  turn."  He 
showed  me  many  other  kinds  of  fools, 
which  put  me  quite  out  of  humour  with 
the  place.  At  last  he  carried  me  to  the 
right  paths,  where  I  found  true  and  solid 
pleasure,  which  entertained  me  all  the 
way,  until  we  came  in  closer  sight  of  the 
pillar,  where  the  satisfaction  increased  to 
that  measure  that  ray  faculties  were  not 
able  to  contain  it:  in  the  straining  of  them 
I  was  violently  waked,  not  a  little  grieved 
at  the  vanishing  of  so  pleasing  a  dream. 

•Glasgow,  Sept.  29.* 
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That  love  ilonr,  whirh  virtu<»>  lnwn  rontrot, 

It  Is  mv  custom  to  take  frequent  oppor- 
tunitics  of  inquiring,  from  time  to  time, 
what  success  my  speculations  meet  with  in 
the  town.  I  am  glad  to  find,  in  particular, 
that  my  discourses  on  marriage  have  been 
well  received.  A  friend  of  mine  gives  me 
to  understand  from  Doctov's-commons,  that 
more  licenses  have  been  taken  out  there  of 
late  than  usual.  I  am  likewise  informed 
of  several  pretty  fellows,  who  have  resolv- 
ed to  commence  heads  of  families  by  the 
first  favourable  opportunity.  One  of  them 
writes  me  word  that  he  is  ready  to  enter 
into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  provided  I 
will  give  it  him  under  my  hand  (as  I  now 
do)  that  a  man  may  show  his  face  in  good 
company  after  he  is  married,  and  that  he 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  treat  a  woman  with 
kindness  who  puts  herself  in  his  power  for 
life. 

I  have  other  letters  on  this  subject,  which 
say  that  I  am  attempting  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  world  of  gallantry,  and  that  the 
consequence  of  it  will  be  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  sprightliest  wit  and  satire  of  the  last 
age  will  be  lost;  that  a  bashful  fellow,  upon 
changing  his  condition,  will  be  no  longer 
IWMledhow  to  stand  the  raillery  of  his  fa- 


cetious companions;  that  he  need  not  own 
he  married  only  to  plunder  an  heiress  of 
her  fortune,  nor  pretend  that  he  uses  her 
ill,  to  avoid  the  ridiculous  name  of  a  food 
husband. 

Indeed,  if  I  may  speak  my  opinion  a 
great  part  of  the  writings  which  once  pre- 
vailed among  us  under  the  notion  of  hu- 
mour, they  are  such  as  would  tempt  one  to 
think  there  had  been  an  association  aavc^ 
the  wits  of  those  times  to  rally  legitimacy 
out  of  our  island.  A  state  of  wedlock  was 
the  common  mark  of  ail  the  adventurers  m 
farce  and  comedy,  as  well  as  the  essay ers 
in  lampoon  and  satire,  to  shoot  at;  and  no- 
thing was  a  more  standing  jest,  in  all  club* 
of  fashionable  mirth  and  gay  cooversatH  n. 
It  was  determined  among  those  airy  critics, 
that  the  appellation  of  a  sober  man  should 
signify  a  spiritless  fellow.  And  I  am  ape 
to  think  it  was  about  the  same  time  that 
good-nature,  a  word  so  peculiarly  elegant 
in  our  language,  that  some  have  affirmed  it 
cannot  well  be  expressed  in  any  other, 
came  first  to  be  rendered  suspicious,  and 
in  danger  of  being  transferred  from  its 
original  sense  to  so  distant  an  idea  as  that 
of  folly. 

I  must  confess  it  has  been  my  ambition, 
in  the  course  of  my  writings  to  restore,  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  the  proper  ideas  of 
things.  And  as  I  have  attempted  this  al- 
ready on  the  subject  of  marriage  in  several 
papers,  I  shall  here  add  some  farther  ob- 
servations which  occur  to  me  on  the  same 
head. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  thought,  by  our  fine 
gentlemen,  so  indispensable  an  ornament  m 
fashionable  life,  as  love.  « A  knight-errant,* 
says  Don  Quixote,  '  without  a  mistress,  is 
like  a  tree  without  leaves;'  and  a  man  of 
mode  among  us  who  has  not  some  fair  one 
to  sigh  for,  might  as  well  pretend  to  appear 
dressed  without  his  periwig.  We  hare 
lovers  in  prose  innumerable.  All  oar  pre- 
tenders to  rhyme  arc  professed  inamoratos; 
and  there  is  scarce  a  poet  good  or  bad,  to 
be  heard  of,  who  has  not  some  real  or  sup- 
posed Saccharissa  to  improve  his  vein. 

If  love  be  any  refinement,  conjugal  love 
must  be  certainly  so  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree. There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
frivolous  affectations  of  attracting  the  eyes  of 
women  with  whom  you  are  only  captivated 
by  way  of  amusement,  and  of  whom  perhaps 
you  know  nothing  more  than  their  features; 
and  a  regular  and  uniform  endeavour  to 
make  yourself  valuable,  both  as  a  frier*  1 
and  lover,  to  one  whom  you  have  chosen 
to  be  the  companion  of  your  life.  The  first 
is  the  spring  of  a  thousand  fopperies,  silly 
artifices,  falsehoods,  and  perhaps  barban- 
ties;  or  at  best  rises  no  higher  than  to  a 
kind  of  dancing-school  breeding,  to  rr«e 
the  person  a  more  sparkling  air.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  parent  of  substantial  virtues  and 
agreeable  qualities,  and  cultivates  the  roirtd 
while  it  improves  the  behaviour.  The 
of  love  to  a  mistress, 
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of  you,  and  of  your  and  her  ancestors.  Her 
ingenuity  is  admirable;  her  frugality  extra- 
ordinary. She  loves  me;  the  surest  pledge 
of  her  virtue;  and  adds  to  this  a  wonderf«l 
disposition  to  learning,  which  she  has  ac- 
quired from  her  affection  to  me.  She  reads 
my  writings,  studies  them,  and  even  gets 
them  by  heart.  You  would  smile  to  sec  the 
concern  she  is  in  when  I  have  a  cause  to 
plead,  and  the  joy  she  shows  when  it  is 
over.  She  finds  means  to  have  the  first 
news  brought  her  of  the  success  I  meet 
with  in  court,  how  I  am  beard,  and  what 
decree  is  made.  If  I  recite  any  thing  in 
public,  she  cannot  refrain  from  placing 
herself  privately  in  some  corner  to  hear, 
where,  with  the' utmost  delight,  she  feasts 
upon  my  applauses.  Sometimes  she  sings 
my  verses;  and  accompanies  them  with  the 
lute,  without  any  master  except  love,  the 
best  of  instructors.  From  these  instances  I 
take  the  most  certain  omens  of  our  per- 
petual and  increasing  happiness;  since  her 
affection  is  not  founded  on  my  youth  and 
person,  which  must  gradually  decay,  but 
she  is  in  love  with  the  immortal  part  of  me, 
my  glory  and  reputation.  Nor  indeed  could 
less  be  expected  from  one  who  had  the 
happiness  to  receive  her  education  from 
you,  who  in  your  house  was  accustomed  to 
every  thing  that  was  virtuous  and  decent, 
and  even  began  to  love  me,  by  your  re- 
commendation. For,  as  you  had  always 
the  greatest  respect  for  my  mother,  you 
were  pleased  from  mv  infancy  to  form  me, 
to  commend  me,  and  kindly  to  presage  I 
should  be  one  day  what  mv  wife  fancies  I 
am.  Accept  therefore  oar  united  thanks; 
mine,  that  you  have  bestowed  her  on  me; 
and  hers,  that  you  have  given  me  to  her, 
as  a  mutual  grant  of  joy  and  felicity. 
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ifl  most  sincere,  resembles  too  much  the 
flame  of  a  fever:  that  to  a  wife  is  like  the 
vital  heat. 

I  have  often  thought,  if  the  letters  writ- 
ten by  men  of  good-nature  to  their  wives 
were  to  be  compared  with  those  written  by 
men  of  gallantry  to  their  mistresses,  the 
former,  notwithstanding  any  inequality  of 
style,  would  appear  to  have  the  advantage. 
Friendship,  tenderness,  and  constancy, 
dressed  in  a  simplicity  of  expression,  re- 
commend themselves  by  a  more  native 
elegance,  than  passionate  raptures,  extra- 
vagant encomiums,  and  slavish  adoration. 
If  we  were  admitted  to  search  the  cabinet 
of  the  beautiful  Narcissa,  among  heaps  of 
epistles  from  several  admirers,  which  arc 
there  preserved  with  equal  care,  how  few 
should  we  find  but  would  make  any  one 
sick  in  the  reading,  except  her  who  is  flat- 
tered by  them?  But  in  how  different  a  style 
must  the  wise  Benevulus,  who  converses 
with  that  g^xxl  sense  and  good  humour 
among  all  hi*  friends,  write  to  a  wife  who 
is  the  worthy  object  of  his  utmost  affection? 
Benevolus,  both  in  public  and  private,  and 
all  occasions  of  life,  appears  to  have  every 
good  quality  and  desirable  ornament 
Abroad  he  is  reverenced  and  esteemed;  at 
home  beloved  and  happy.  The  satisfaction 
v  he  enjoys  there  settles  into  an  habitual 
complacency,  which  shines  in  his  counte- 
nance, enlivens  his  wit,  and  seasons  his 
conversation.  Even  those  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  have  never  seen  him  in  his  re- 
tirement, are  sharers  in  the  happiness  of  it; 
and  it  is  very  much  owing  to  his  being  the 
ljest  and  best  beloved  of  husbands,  that  he 
is  the  most  steadfast  of  friends,  and  the 
most  agreeable  of  companions. 

There  is  a  sensible  pleasure  in  contcm- 
platingsuch  beautiful  instances  of  domestic 
life.  The  happiness  of  the  conjugal  state 
appears  heightened  to  the  highest  degree 
it  is  capable  of  when  we  sec  two  persons  of 
accomplished  minds  not  only  united  in  the 
same  interests  and  affections,  but  in  their 
taste  of  the  same  improvements  and  diver- 
sions. Pliny,  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
and  politest  writers  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  has  left  us,  in  his  letter  to  Hispulla, 
his  wife's  aunt,  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
family  pieces  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  met 
•with.  1  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a 
translation  of  it,  and  I  believe  the  reader 
•will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  conjugal  love  is 
drawn  in  it  with  a  delicacy  which  makes  it 
appear  to  be,  as  I  have  represented  it,  an 
ornament  as  well  as  a  virtue, 

•  Pliny  to  Hisfiulla. 

■  As  I  remember  the  great  affection 
which  was  between  you  and  your  excellent 
brother,  and  know  you  love  his  daughter 
as  your  own,  so  as  not  only  to  express  the 
tenderness  of  the  best  of  aunts,  but  even  to 
supply  that  of  the  best  of  fathers;  1  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear  that 
she  proves  worthy  of  her  'father,  worthy 


Keep  a  stiff  rein.— A<Ml*<m. 

I  am  very  loath  to  come  to  extremities 
with  the  young  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the 
following  letter,  and  do  not  care  to  chastise 
them  with  my  own  hand,  until  I  am  forced 
by  provocation  too  great  to  be  suffered 
without  the  absolute  destruction  of  my 
spectatorial  dignity.  The  crimes  of  these 
offenders  are  placed  under  the  observation 
of  one  of  my  chief  officers,  who  is  posted 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  between 
London  and  Westminster.  As  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  capacity,  resolution,  and 
integrity  of  the  person  deputed  by  me  to 
give  an  account  of  enormities,  I  doubt  not 
but  I  shall  soon  have  before  me  all  proper 
notices  which  arc  requisite  for  the  amend- 
ment of  manners  in  public,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  each  individual  of  the  human  species 
in  what  is  due  from  him  in  respect  to  the 
whole  body  of  mankind.  Tlie  present 
paper  shall  consist  only  of  the  above-mcn- 
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tioncd  letter,  and  the  copy  of  a  deputation 
which  I  have  given  to  my  trusty  friend, 
Mr.  John  Sly;  wherein  he  is  charged  to 
nuify  to  me'  all  that  is  necessary  for  my 
animadversion  upon  the  delinquents  men- 
tioned by  mv  correspondent,  as  well  as  all 
others  described  in  the  said  deputation. 

■  To  the  Spectator  General  of  Great 

Britain. 

■ I  grant  it  does  look  a  little  familiar,  but  I 
must  call  you 

•  Dear  Dumb,— Being  got  again  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  Widow's  coffee-house,  I 
shall  from  hence  give  you  some  account  of 
the  behaviour  of  our  hackney-coachmen 
since  my  last  These  indefatigable  gentle- 
men, without  the  least  design,  1  dare  say, 
of  self-interest  or  advantage  to  themselves, 
do  still  ply  as  volunteers  day  and  night  for 
the  good  of  their  country.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  enumerating  many  particulars, 
but  I  must  by  no  means  omit  to  inform  you 
of  an  infant  about  six  feet  high,  and  be- 
tween  twenty  and  thirtv  years  of  age,  who 
was  seen  in  the  arms  of  a  hackney-coach- 
man, driving  by  Will's  coffee-house  in  Co- 
vent-garden,  between  the  hours  of  four  and 
five  in  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day 
wherein  vou  published  a  memorial  against 
them.    This  impudent  young  cur,  though 
he  could  not  sit  in  a  coach-box  without 
holding,  yet  would  venture  his  neck  to  bid 
defiance  to  your  spectatorial  authority,  or 
to  any  thing  that  you  countenanced.  Who 
he  was  I  know  not,  but  I  heard  this  relation 
this  morning  from  a  gentleman  who  was  an 
eye  witness  of  this  his  impudence;  and  I 
was  willing  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
inform  you  of  him,  as  holding  it  extremely 
requisite  that  you  should  nip  him  in  the 
bud.  But  I  am  myself  most  concerned  for 
my  fellow-templars,  fellow-students,  and 
fellow-labourers  in  the  law,  I  mean  such  of 
them  as  are  dignified  and  distinguished  un- 
der the  denomination  of  hackney-coach- 
men. Such  aspiring  minds  have  these  am- 
bitious young  men,  that  they  cannot  enjoy 
themselves  out  of  a  coach-box.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  unspeakable  comfort  to  me  that 
I  can  now  tell  you  that  some  of  them  are 
grown  so  bashful  as  to  study  only  in  the 
night  time,  or  in  the  country.    The  other 
night  I  spied  one  of  our  voung  gentlemen 
very  diligent  at  his  lucubrations  in  Fleet 
Street;  and,  by  the  way,  I  should  be  under 
some  concern,  lest  this  hard  student  should 
one  time  or  other  crack  his  brain  with  stu- 
dying, but  that  I  am  in  hopes  nature  has 
taken  care  to  fortify  him  in  proportion  to 
the  grc'ht  undertakings  he  was  designed  for. 

\nothcr  of  my  fellow-templars  on  Thurs- 
day last  was  getting  up  into  his  study  at  the 
bottom  of  (iray's-Inn-Lanc,  in  order,  I 
suppose,  to  contemplate  in  the  fresh  air. 
Now,  sir,  my  request  is,  that  the  great 

modesty  of  tnese  two  gentlemen  may  be 

recorded  as  a  pattern  to  the  rest;  and  if  you 


would  but  give  them  two  or  three  touches 
with  your  own  pen,  though  you  might  m* 

Jierhaps  prevail  with  them  to  desist  entirely 
rom  their  meditations,  yet  I  doubt  not  but 
vou  would  at  least  preserve  them  from 
jeing  public  spectacles  of  folly  in  oar 
streets.    I  say  two  or  three  touches  with 
four  own  pen;  for  I  have  already  observed, 
VTr.  Spec,  that  those  Spectators  which  are 
so  prcttilv  laced  down  the  sides  with  little 
c's,  how  instinctive  soever  they  may  be,  do 
not  carry  with  them  that  authority  as  the 
others.  I  do  again  therefore  desire,"  that  for 
the  sake  of  their  dear  necks,  you  would  be- 
stow one  pen  ml  of  your  own  ink  upon  them. 
I  know  you  are  loath  to  expose  them;  and 
it  is,  I  must  confess,  a  thousand  pities  that 
any  young  gentleman  who  is  come  of  honest 
parents  should  be  brought  to  public  shame. 
And  indeed  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them 
handled  a  little  tenderly  at  the  first,  but  if 
fair  means  will  not  prevail,  there  is  then 
no  other  way  to  reclaim  them  but  by  mak- 
ing use  of  some  wholesome  severities;  and 
I  think  it  is  better  that  a  dozen  or  two  of 
such  good-for-nothing  fellow*  should  be 
made  examples  of,  than  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  some  hundreds  of  as  hopeful  young 
gentlemen  as  myself  should  suffer  through 
their  folly.    It  is  not,  however,  for  me  to 
direct  you  what  to  do;  but,  in  short,  if  our 
coachmen  will  drive  on  this  trade,  the  very 
first  of  them  that  I  do  find  meditating  in 
the  street,  I  shall  make  bold  to  ••  take  thr 
number  of  his  chambers,  "•  together  with 
a  note  of  his  name,  and  despatch  them  to 
you,  that  you  may  chastise  him  at  your 
own  discretion.    I  am,  dear  Spec,  for  ever 
vour's,  MOSES  GREEN BA< ! 

'  Esq.  if  you  please. 

'P.  S.  Tom  Hammercloth,  one  of  our 
coachmen,  is  now  pleading  at  the  bar  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  out  has  a  littk 
too  much  vehemence,  and  throws  out  his 
arms  too  much  to  take  his  audience,  wiu 
a  good  grace.' 

7b  my  loving  and  xoell-beloved  John  Sfr, 
haberdasher  of  hats,  and  tobacconut, 
between  the  cities  o  f  London  and  Wet- 
minster. 

Whereas  frequent  disorders,  affronts 

indignities,  omissions,  and  trespasses,  ffnr 
which  there  are  no  remedies  bv  any  form 
of  law,  but  which  apparently  disturb  and 
disquiet  the  minds  of  men,  happen  near 
the  place  of  your  residence;  and  that  you 
are,  as  well  by  your  commodious  situation,  as 
the  good  parts  with  which  you  are  cm  lowed 
properly  qualified  for  the  observation  of 
the  said  offences;  I  do  hereby  authorize  and 
depute  you,  from  the  hours  of  nine  in  thc 
morning  until  four  in  the  aftcrwwm,  to  keep 
a  strict  eye  upon  all  persons  and  things  that 
are  conveyed  in  coaches,  carried  in  carts, 
or  walk  on  font,  from  the  city  of  London  t" 
the  citv  of  Westminster,  or  from  the  citv 
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of  Westminster  to  the  city  of  London, 
within  the  s;iid  hours.  You  are  therefore 
not  to  depart  from  your  observatory  at  the 
end  of  Devereux-court  during  the  said 
space  of  each  day,  but  to  observe  the  be- 
haviour of  all  persons  who  are  suddenly 
transported  from  tramping  on  pebbles  to 
sit  at  ease  in  chariots,  what  notice  they 
take  of  their  foot  acquaintance,  and  send 
me  the  speediest  advice,  when  they  arc 
guilty  of  overlooking,  turning  from,  or  ap- 
pearing grave  and  distant  to,  their  old 
friends.  \Vhen  man  and  wife  arc  in  the 
same  coach,  you  arc  to  sec  whether  they 
appear  pleased  or  tired  with  each  other, 
ana  whether  they  carry  the  due  mean  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  between  fondness  and 
coolness.  You  are  carefully  to  behold  all  such 
as  shall  have  addition  of  honour  or  riches, 
and  report  whether  they  preserve  the 
countenance  they  had  before  such  addition. 
As  to  persons  on  foot,  you  arc  to  be  atten- 
tive whether  they  are  pleased  with  their 
condition,  and  are  dressed  suitable  to  it; 
but  especially  to  distinguish  such  as  appear 
discreet,  by  a  low-heel  shoe,  with  the  de- 
cent ornament  of  a  leather  garter:  to  write 
down  the  names  of  such  country  gentlemen 
as,  upon  the  approach  of  peace,  have  left 
the  hunting  for  the  military  cock  of  the 
hat;  of  all  who  strut,  make  a  noise,  and 
swear  at  the  drivers  of  coaches  to  make 
haste,  when  they  see  it  is  impossible  they 
should  pass;  of  all  young  gentlemen  in 
coach-boxes,  who  labour  at  a  perfection  in 
what  they  arc  sure  to  be  excelled  by  the 
nu-anest  of  the  people.  You  arc  to  do  all 
that  in  you  lies  that  coaches  and  passengers 
give  way  according  to  the  course  of  busi- 
neas,  all  the  morning  in  term-time,  towards 
Westminster,  the  rest  of  the  year  towards 
the  Exchange.  Upon  these  directions,  toge- 
ther with  other  secret  articles  herein  en- 
closed, you  arc  to  govern  yourself,  and  give 
advertisement  thereof  to  me,  at  all  con- 
venient and  spectatorial  hours,  when  men 
of  business  are  to  be  seen.  Hereof  you  are 
not  to  faiL  Given  under  my  seal  of  office. 
T.  'THE  SPECTATOR.' 
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Faritc  invrnieset  pejorem,  ft  pejus  inor.it am; 
Mcliorero  ncque  tu  m  peri  ex,  neqite  sol  videi. 

PUutus  in  8t  ichor. 

Yon  trill  easily  find  a  worse  woman ;  a  better  the  sun 
never  shone  upon. 

I  am  so  tender  of  my  women-readers, 
that  I  cannot  defer  the  publication  of  any 
thing  which  concerns  their  happiness  or 
ijuiet.  The  repose  of  a  married  woman  is 
consulted  in  the  first  of  the  following  letters, 
and  the  felicity  of  a  maiden  lady  in  the 
second.  1  call  it  a  felicity  to  have  the  ad- 
dresses of  an  agreeable  man;  and  I  think  I 
have  not  any  where  seen  a  prettier  applica- 
tion of  a  poetical  story  than  that  of  his,  in 
making  the  tale  of  Cephalus  and  Procris 
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the  history  picture  of  a  fan  in  so  gallant  a 
manner  as  he  addresses  it  But  see  the 
letters. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — It  is  now  almost 
three  months  since  I  was  in  town  about 
some  business;  and  the  hurry  of  it  being 
over,  I  took  a  coach  one  afternoon,  ana 
drove  to  see  a  relation,  who  married  about 
six  years  ago  a  wealthy  citizen.  I  found 
her  at  home,  but  her  husband  gone  to  the 
Exchange,  and  expected  back  within  an 
hour  at  the  farthest.  After  the  usual  saluta- 
tions of  kindness,  and  a  hundred  questions 
about  friends  in  the  country,  we  sat  down 
to  piquet,  played  two  or  three  games,  and 
drank  tea.  I  should  have  told  you  that  this 
was  my  second  time  of  seeing  her  since 
marriage;  but  before,  she  lived  at  the  same 
town  where  I  went  to  school;  so  that  the 
plea  of  a  relation,  added  to  the  innocence 
of  my  youth,  prevailed  upon  her  good-hu- 
mour to  indulge  me  in  a  freedom  of  con- 
versation as  often,  and  oftencr,  than  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  school  would  allow 
of.  You  may  easily  imagine,  after  such  an 
acquaintance,  we  might  be  exceeding  merry 
without  anv  offence;  as  in  calling  to  mind 
how  many  inventions  I  have  been  put  to  in 
deluding  the  master,  how  many  hands 
forged  for  excuses,  how  many  times  been 
sick  in  perfect  health;  for  I  was  then  never 
sick  but  at  school,  and  only  then  because 
out  of  her  company.  We  had  whiled  awav 
three  hours  after  this  manner,  when  I  found 
it  past  five;  and  not  expecting  her  husband 
would  return  until  late,  rose  up,  and  told 
her  I  should  go  early  next  morning  for  the 
countrv.  She  kindly  answered  she  was 
afraid  it  would  be  long  before  she  saw  me 
again;  so,  I  took  my  leave,  and  parted. 
Now,  sir,  I  had  not  been  got  home  a  fort- 
night, when  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
neighbour  of  theirs,  that  ever  since  that 
fatal  afternoon  the  lady  has  been  most  in- 
humanly treated,  and  the  husband  publicly 
stormea  that  he  was  made  a  member  of  too 
numerous  a  society.  He  had,  it  seems,  lis- 
tened most  of  the  time  my  cousin  and  I 
were  together.  As  jealous  ears  al  wavs  hear 
double,  so  he  heard  enough  to  make  him 
mad;  and  as  jealous  eyes  always  see  through 
magnifying  glasses,  so  he  was  certain  it 
could  not  be  I  whom  he  had  seen,  a  beard- 
less stripling,  but  fancied  he  saw  a  gay 
gentleman  of  the  temple,  ten  years  older 
than  myself;  and  for  that  reason,"  I  presume, 
durst  not  come  in,  nor  take  any  notice  when 
I  went  out.  He  is  perpetually  asking  his 
wife  if  she  does  not  think  the  time  long  (as 
she  said  she  should)  until  she  see  her  cousin 
again.  Pray,  or,  what  can  be  done  in  this 
case*  I  have  writ  to  him  to  assure  him  I 
was  at  his  house  all  that  afternoon  expect- 
ing to  sec  him.  His  answer  is,  it  is  only  a 
trie  k  of  h< ts,  and  that  he  neither  can  not 
will  believe  me  The  parting  kiss  I  find 
mightily  nettles  him,  and  confirms  him  in 
all  his  errors.   Ben  Jonson,  as  I  remember, 
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makes  a  foreigner,  in  one  of  his  comedies, 
"admire  the  desperate  valour  of  the  bold 
English,  who  let  out  their  wives  to  all  en- 
counters." The  general  custom  of  saluta- 
tion should  excuse  the  favour  done  me,  or 
you  should  lay  down  rules  when  such  dis- 
tinctions are  to  be  given  or  omitted.  You 
cannot  imagine,  sir,  how  troubled  I  am  for 
this  unhappy  lady's  misfortune,  and  beg 
you  would  insert  this  letter,  that  the  hus- 
band may  reflect  upon  this  accident  coolly. 
It  is  no  small  matter,  the  ease  of  a  virtuous 
woman  for  her  whole  life.  I  know  she  will 
conform  to  any  regularities  (though  more 
strict  than  the  common  rules  of  our  country 
require)  to  which  his  particular  temper 
shall  incline  him  to  oblige  her.  This  ac- 
cident puts  me  in  mind  how  generously 
Pisistratus,  the  Athenian  tyrant,  behaved 
himself  on  a  like  occasion,  when  he  was 
instigated  bv  his  wife  to  put  to  death  a  young 
gentleman,  because,  being  passionately  fond 
of  his  daughter,  he  had  kissed  her  in  public, 
as  he  met  her  in  the  street  '*  What,"  said 
he,  "  shall  we  do  to  those  who  are  our  ene- 
mies, if  we  do  thus  to  those  who  arc  our 
friends?"  I  will  not  trouble  you  much 
longer,  but  am  exceedingly  concerned  lest 
this  accident  may  cause  a  virtuous  lady  to 
lead  a  miserable  life  with  a  husband  who 
has  no  grounds  for  his  jealousy  but  what  I 
have  faithfully  related,  and  ought  to  be 
reckoned  none.  It  is  to  be  fearca  too,  if  at 
last  he  sees  his  mistake,  yet  people  will  be 
as  slow  and  unwilling  in  disbelieving  scan- 
dal as  they  arc  quick  and  forward  in  believ- 
ing it.  I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  this 
plain  honest  letter  with  Ovid's  relation 
about  C'vbele's  image.  The  ship  wherein 
it  was  aboard  was  stranded  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  men  were  unable  to 
move  it,  until  Claudia,  a  virgin,  but  sus- 
pected of  unchastity,  by  a  alight  pull  hauled 
it  in.  The  story  is  told  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Fasti. 

■  Parent  of  cods,  (began  the  weeping  fair,) 
Reward  or  punish,  but  oh!  bear  my  prayer 
If  lewdness  e'er  denTd  my  virgin  bloom. 
From  beav'n  with  justice  I  receive  my  doom : 
Rut  if  my  honour  yet  baa  known  no  Main, 
Thou,  goddess,  thou  my  innocence  maintain; 
Thou,  whom  the  nicest  rules  of  goodness  sway'd, 

V   to  folic. w  an  unblemiith'd  maid." 

She  spoke  and  touch'd  the  cord  with  glad  surprise, 
'  The  truth  was  wilness'd  by  ten  thousand  eyes) 
The  pitying  goddess  easily  eoniply'd, 
Pollow'd  in  triumph,  and  adom'J  her  guide; 
While  Claudia,  blushing  still  for  past  disgrace, 
%f arch'd  ailent  on,  with  a  slow  solemn  pace : 
Nor  yet  from  some  was  all  distrust  remov'd, 
Though  heav'n  such  virtue  by  such  wonders  prov'd. 

1 1  am,  sir,  your  verv  humble  servant. 

4  PHlLAGNOTES.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — You  will  oblige  a 
languishing  lover,  if  you  will  please  to  print 
the  enclosed  verses  in  your  next  paper.  If 
you  remember  the  Metamorphoses,  you 
know  Procris,  the  fond  wife  of  Ccphalus,  is 
said  to  have  made  her  husband,  who  de- 
lighted in  the  sports  of  the  wood,  a  present 
of  an  unerring  javelin.    In  process  of  time 
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he  was  so  much  in  the  forest,  that  his  lady 
suspected  he  was  pursuing  some  nymph, 
under  the  pretence  of  following  a  chase 
more  innocent.  Under  this  suspicion  she 
hid  herself  among  the  trees,  to  observe  his 
motions.  While  she  lay  concealed,  her 
husband,  tired  with  the  labour  of  hunting, 
came  within  her  hearing.  As  he  was  faint- 
ing with  heat,  he  cried  out,  "  -Aura  vemT* 
"Oh,  charming  air,  approach 

•  The  unfortunate  wife,  taking  the  word 
air  to  be  the  name  of  a  woman,  began  to 
move  among  the  bushes;  and  the  husband, 
believing  it  a  deer,  threw  his  javelin,  and 
killed  her.  This  history,  painted  an  a  fan, 
which  I  presented  to  a  lady,  gave  occasion 
to  my  growing  poetical.' 

••Come,  gentle  airT  the  /Cohan  shepherd  saai. 

While  Procria  panted  in  the  secret  shade; 

"Come,  gentle  air."  the  fairer  Delia  erica. 

While  at  her  fret  the  swam  expiring  bea. 

\ja\  the  glad  galea  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray. 

Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bnansa  play 

In  Delia's  band  ibis  toy  is  fatal  found. 

Nor  (Jul  that  fabled  dart  more  surely  wound 

Both  gifts  Je*tnirtivr  to  the  givers  prove. 

Alike  both  lovers  tall  by  those  they  tewr  : 

Yet  guiltless  too  this  brithl  destroyer  live*. 

At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wound  she  giws 

She  views  the  story  with  attentive  eye*. 

And  pities  Procris,  while  her  lover  diet 
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Dum  potuit,  solita  gemilum  rirfnte  repressil. 

On-'.  Met.  im  itc 

With  wonted  fortitude  ahe  bore  the  smart 

And  not  a  groan  coofrss  d  her  burning  heart.  Of 

«  Mr.  Spectator, — I  who  now  write  to 
you  am  a  woman  loaded  with  injuries;  and 
the  aggravation  of  my  misfortune  is  that 
they  are  such  which  are  overlooked  by  the 
generality  of  mankind;  and,  though  the 
most  afflicting  imaginable,  not  regarded  a> 
such  in  the  general  sense  of  the  world.  I 
have  hid  my  vexation  from  all  mankind; 
but  having  now  taken  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
am  resolved  to  unbosom  myself  to  you,  and 
lay  before  you  what  grieves  me  and  all  the 
sex.  You  have  very  often  mentioned  par- 
ticular hardships  done  to  this  or  that  lady; 
but  mcthinks  you  have  not,  in  any  our 
speculation,  directly  pointed  at  the  partial 
freedom  men  take,  the  unreasonable  coi- 
finement  women  are  obliged  to,  in  the  only 
circumstance  in  which  we  are  necessarily 
to  have  a  commerce  with  them,  that  cf 
love.  The  case  of  celibacy  is  the  great  erfl 
of  our  nation;  and  the  indulgence  of  the 
vicious  conduct  of  men  in  that  state,  with 
the  ridicule  to  which  women  are  exposed, 
though  ever  so  virtuous,  if  long  unmarried, 
is  the  root  of  the  greatest  irregularities  of 
this  nation.  To  show  you,  sir,  that  (though 
you  never  have  given  us  the  catalogue  of  a 
lady's  library,  as  you  promised  J  we  read 
books  of  our  own  choosing,  I  shall  insert  on 
this  occasion  a  paragraph  or  two  out  of 
Echard's  Roman  History.  In  the  44th  pagt 
I  of  the  second  volume,  tlve  author  observe* 
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that  Augustus,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  at 
the  end  of  a  war,  received  complaints  that 
too  great  a  number  of  the  voung  men  of 
quality  were  unmarried.  The  emperor 
thereupon  assembled  the  whole  equestrian 
order;  and,  having  separated  the  married 
from  the  single,  did  particular  honours  to 
tire  former;  but  he  told  the  latter,  that  is 
to  say,  Mr.  Spectator,  he  told  the  bache- 
lors, That  their  lives  and  actions  had  been 
so  peculiar,  that  he  knew  not  by  what  name 
to  call  them;  not  by  that  of  men,  for  they 
performed  nothing  that  was  manlv;  not  by 
that  of  citizens,  for  the  city  might  perish 
notwithstanding  their  care;  nor  by  that  of 
Romans,  for  they  designed  to  extirpate  the 
Roman  name.  Then,  proceeding  to  show 
his  tender  care  and  hearty  affection  for  his 
people,  he  farther  told  them,  that  their 
course  of  life  was  of  such  pernicious  conse- 

auence  to  the  glorv  and  grandeur  of  the 
Ionian  nation,  that  lie  could  not  choose  but 
tell  them,  that  all  other  crimes  put  together 
could  not  equalize  theirs,  for  they  were 
guilty  of  murder,  in  not  suffering  those  to 
be  born  which  should  proceed  from  them ; 
of  impiety,  in  causing  the  names  and  ho- 
nours of  their  ancestors  to  cease;  and  of 
sacrilege,  in  destroying  their  kind,  which 
proceed  from  the  immortal  gods,  and  hu- 
man nature,  the  principal  thing  consecrated 
to  them:  therefore,  in  this  respect,  they 
dissolved  the  government  in  disobeying  its 
laws;  betrayed  their  country,  by  making  it 
barren  ana  waste;  nay,  and  demolished 
their  city,  in  depriving  it  of  inhabitants. 
And  he  was  sensible  that  all  this  proceeded 
not  from  any  kind  of  virtue  or  abstinence, 
but  from  a  looseness  and  wantonness  which 
ought  never  to  be  encouraged  in  any  civil 
government  There  are  no  particulars 
«weh  upon  that  let  us  into  the  conduct  of 
these  young  worthies,  whom  this  great 
emperor  treated  with  so  much  justice  and 
indignation;  but  any  one  who  observes  what 
passes  in  this  town  may  very  well  frame  to 
himself  a  notion  of  their  riots  and  debauche- 
ries all  night,  and  their  apparent  prepara- 
tions for  them  all  day.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  these  Romans  never  passed  any  of  their 
time  innocently  but  when  they  were  asleep, 
and  never  slept  but  when  they  were  weary 
and  heavy  with  excesses,  ana  slept  only  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  repetition  of 
them.  If  you  did  your  duty  as  a  Spectator, 
vou  would  carefully  examine  into  the  num- 
ber of  births,  marriages,  and  burials;  and 
when  vou  had  deducted  out  of  your  deaths 
all  such  as  went  out  of  the  world  without 
marrying,  then  cast  up  the  number  of  both 
sexes  bom  within  such  a  term  of  years  last 
past;  vou  might,  from  the  single  people  de- 
partea,  make  some  useful  inferences  or 
guesses  how  many  there  are  left  unmarried, 
and  raise  some  useful  scheme  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  age  in  that  particular.  I  htm 
not  patience  to  proceed  gravely  on  this 
abominable  libertinism;  for  I  cannot  but  re- 
flect, as  I  am  writing  to  you,  upon  a  certain 


lasch'mns  manner  which  all  our  young  gen- 
tlemen use  in  public,  and  examine  our  eyes 
with  a  pctulancy  in  their  own  which  is  a 
downright  affront  to  modesty.  A  disdainful 
look  on  such  an  occasion  is  returned  with  a 
countenance  rebuked,  but  by  averting  their 
eyes  from  the  woman  of  honour  and  de- 
cency to  some  flippant  creature,  who  will, 
as  the  phrase  is,  be  kinder.  I  must  set 
down  things  as  they  come  into  mv  head, 
without  standing  upon  order.  Ten  thousand 
to  one  but  the  gay  gentleman  who  stared, 
at  the  same  time,  is  a  housekeeper;  for  you 
must  know  they  arc  got  into  a  humour  of 
late  of  being  very  regular  in  their  sins;  and 
a  young  fellow  shall  keep  his  four  maids 
and  three  footmen  with  the  greatest  gravity 
imaginable.  There  are  no  less  than  six  of 
these  venerable  housekeepers  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. This  humour  among  young 
men  of  condition  is  imitated  by  all  the  world 
below  them,  and  a  general  dissolution*  of 
manners  arises  from  this  one  source  of 
libertinism,  without  shame  or  reprehension 
in  the  male  youth.  It  is  from  this  one  foun- 
tain that  so  many  beautiful  helpless  young 
women  are  sacrificed  and  given  up  to  lewd- 
ness, shame,  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is  to 
this  also  that  so  many  excellent  voung  wo- 
men, who  might  be  patterns  of  conjugal 
affection,  and  parents  of  a  worthy  race, 
pine  under  unhappy  passions  for  such  as 
nave  not  attention  to  observe,  or  virtue 
enough  to  prefer  them  to  their  common 
wencnes.  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  must  be 
free  to  own  to  you  that  I  myself  suffer  a 
tasteless  insipid  being,  from  a  consideration 
I  have  for  a  man  who  would  not,  as  he  said 
in  my  hearing,  resign  his  liberty,  as  he  calls 
it,  for  all  the  beauty  and  wealth  the  whole 
sex  ispossesscd  of.  Such  calamities  as  these 
would  not  happen,  if  it  could  possibly  be 
brought  about,  that  by  fining  bachelors  as 
papists,  convicts,  or  the  like,  they  were 
distinguished  to  their  disadvantage  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  who  fall  in  with  the  mea- 
sures of  civil  society.  Lest  you  should  think 
I  speak  this  as  being,  according  to  the 
senseless  rude  phrase,  a  malicious  old  maid, 
I  shall  acquaint  vou  I  am  a  woman  of  con- 
dition, not  now  tnree-and-twenty,  and  have 
had  proposals  from  at  least  ten  different 
men,  ana  the  greater  number  of  them  \v\\ e 
upon  the  upshot  refused  me.  Something  or 
other  is  always  amiss  when  the  lover  takes 
to  some  new  wench.  A  settlement  is  easily 
excepted  against;  and  there  is  very  little 
recourse  to  avoid  the  vicious  part  of  our 
youth,  but  throwing  oneself  away  upon 
"some  lifeless  blockhead,  who,  though  he  is 
without  vice,  is  also  w  ithout  virtue.  Now  - 
a-days  we  must  be  contented  if  we  can  get 
creatures  which  are  not  bad;  good  are  not 
to  be  expected.  Mr.  Spectator,  I  sat  near 
you  the  other  day,  and  think  I  did  not  dis- 
please your  spectatorial  eye-sight;  which  I 
shall  be  a  better  judge  of  when  I  see  whe- 
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thcr  you  take  notice  of  these  c\  ils  your .  >wn 
way,  «t  \n  iut  this  memorial  dictated  from 
the  disdainful  heavy  heart  of,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 
T.         '  K  AC  11  ML  W  ELLA  DAY.' 
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hti  crrry  thing  have  iu  due  place  —  JbteraMii. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  several  late  disputes 
concerning  rank  and  precedence,  I  could 
not  forbear  amusing  myself  with  some  ol>- 
servations,  which  I  have  made  ujion  the 
learned  world,  as  to  this  great  particular. 
By  the  learned  world,  I  hen-  MM  at  large, 
all  those  who  are  in  any  way  cono  rued  in 
works  of  literature,  whether  in  the  writing, 
printing,  or  repeating  part.  To  begin  with 
the  writers:  I  have  observed  that  the  au- 
thor of  a  folio,  in  all  companies  and  con- 
versations, sets  himself  above  the  author  of 
a  quarto;  the  author  of  a  quarto  above  the 
author  of  an  octavo;  and  so  on,  by  a  gradual 
descent  and  subordination,  to  an  author  in 
twenty-fours.  This  distinct^  >n  is  so  well  ob- 
servea,  that  in  an  assembly  of  the  learned, 
I  have  seen  a  folio  writer  place  himself  in 
an  elbow  chair,  when  the  author  of  a  duo- 
decimo has,  out  of  a  just  deference  to  his 
superior  quality,  seated  himself  upon  a 
squab.  In  a  word,  authors  arc  usually 
ranged  in  company  after  the  same  manner 
as  their  works  are  upon  a  shelf. 

The  most  minute  pocket  author  hath  be- 
neath him  the  writers  of  all  pamphlets,  or 
works  that  arc  only  stitched.  As  for  the 
pamphleteer,  he  takes  place  of  none  but 
the  authors  of  single  sheets,  and  of  that  fra- 
ternity who  publish  their  labours  on  certain 
days,  or  on  every  day  in  the  week,  I  do 
not  find  that  the  precedency  among  the 
individuals  in  this  latter  class  of  writers  is 
yet  settled. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  so  strict  a 
regard  to  the  ceremonial  which  prevails  in 
the  learned  world,  that  I  never  presumed 
to  take  place  of  a  pamphleteer,  until  my 
daily  papers  were  gathered  into  those  two 
first  volumes  which  have  already  appeared. 
After  which,  I  naturally  jumped  over  the 
heads  not  only  of  all  pamphleteers,  but  of 
every  octavo  writer  in  Great  Britain  that 
had  written  but  one  book.  I  am  also  in- 
formed by  my  bookseller,  that  six  octavos 
have  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  an 
equivalent  to  a  folio;  which  I  take  notice  of, 
the  rather  because  I  would  not  have  the 
/  learned  world  surprised,  if,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  half  a  dozen  volumes,  I  take  my 
place  accordingly.  When  my  scattered 
forces  are  thus  rallied,  and  reduced  into 
regular  bodies,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall 
make  no  despicable  figure  at  the  head  of 
them. 

Whether  these  rules,  which  have  been 
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received  time  out  of  mind  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters,  were  not  originally  csta- 
bJlflhed  with  an  eye  to  <>ur  paper  manufac- 
ture, I  shall  leave  to  the  discussion  of 
others;  and  shall  only  remark  farther  in 
this  place,  that  all  printers  and  booksellers 
take  the  wall  of  one  another  according  to 
the  above-mentioned  merits  of  the  authors 
to  whom  they  respectively  belong, 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency 
which  is  settled  among  the  three  leaned 
professions  by  the  wisdom  of  our  laws.  I 
need  not  here  take  notice  of  the  rank  which 
is  allotted  to  every  doctor  in  each  of  these 
professions,  who  arc  all  of  them,  though 
not  so  high  as  knights,  yet  a  degree  above 
'squires;  this  last  order  of  men,  being  the 
illiterate  body  of  the  nation,  are  consc- 
quently  thrown  together  in  a  class  below 
the  three  learned  professions.  I  mention 
this  for  the  sake  of  several  rural  Sqmra, 
whose  reading  does  not  rise  so  high  as  to 
The  present  State  of  England,  and  who  arc 
often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  which, 
by  the  laws  of  their  country,  is  not  doe  to 
them.  Their  want  of  learning,  which  has 
planted  them  in  this  station,  may  in  some 
measure  extenuate  their  misdemeanor;  and 
our  professors  ought  to  pardon  them  when 
they  offend  in  this  particular,  considering 
that  they  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  or,  ass 
we  usually  say,  do  not  know  their  right, 
hand  from  their  left. 

There  Is  another  tribe  of  persons  who 
are  retainers  to  the  learned  world,  and  who 
regulate  themselves  upon  all  occasions  by 
several  laws  peculiar  to  their  body;  I  mesa 
the  players  or  actors  of  both  sexes.  Anwar 
these  it  is  a  standing  and  uncontroverted 
principle,  that  a  tragedian  always  takes 
place  of  a  comedian;  and  it  is  very  wtfl 
known  the  merry  drolls  who  make  us  laugh 
are  always  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  and  in  every  entertainment  give  way 
to  the  dignity  of  the  buskin.  It  is  a  stage 
maxim,  4  Once  a  king,  and  always  a  king.' 
For  this  reason  it  would  be  thought  very 
absurd  in  Mr.  Bullock,  notwithstanding  the 
height  and  gracefulness  of  his  person,  to 
sit  at  the  right  hand  of  a  hero,  though  be 
were  but  five  foot  high.  The  same  ds- 
ti  net  ion  is  observed  among  the  ladies  of  the 
theatre.  Queens  and  heroines  preserve  their 
rank  in  private  conversation,  while  those 
who  are  waiting- women  and  maids  of  ho- 
nour upon  the  stage  keep  their  'tj^s^ 
also  behind  the  scenes. 

I  shall  only  add  that  by  a  parity  of  res- 
son,  all  writers  of  tragedy  look  upon  it  ss 
their  due  to  be  seated,  served,  or  saluted, 
before  comic  writers:  those  who  deal  in 
tragi-comcdy  usually  taking  their  seats  be- 
tween the  authors  of  either  side.  Their 
has  been  a  long  dispute  for  precedency  Be- 
tween the  tragic  and  heroic  poets.  Aristotle 
would  have  the  latter  yield  the  fia*  to  the 
former;  but  Mr.  Dryden,  and  many  others, 
would  never  submit  to  this  decision.  Bnr- 
lesque  writers  pay  the  same  deference  to 
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the  heroic,  as  comic  writers  to  their  serious 
brothers  in  the  drama. 

By  this  short  table  of  laws  order  is  kept 
up,  and  distinction  preserved,  in  the  whole 
republic  of  letters.  O. 


It  is  very  usual  for  those  who  have  been 
severe  upon  marriage,  in  some  part  or 
other  of  tneir  lives,  to  enter  into  the  frater- 
nity which  they  have  ridiculed,  and  to  see 
their  raillery  return  upon  their  own  heads. 
I  scarce  ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that  did 
not,  sooner  or  later,  pay  for  it.  Marriage, 
which  is  a  blessing  to  another  man,  falls  upon 
such  a  one  as  a  judgment.  Mr.  Congrevc's 
Old  Bachelor  is  set  forth  to  us  with  much 
wit  and  humour,  as  an  example  of  this 
kind.  In  short,  those  who  have  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  railing  at  the  sex 
in  general,  very  often  make  an  honourable 
amends,  by  choosing  one  of  the  most  worth- 
less persons  of  it  for  a  companion  and  yoke- 
fellow. Hymen  takes  his  revenge  in  kind 
on  those  who  turn  his  mysteries  into  ridi- 
cule. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so 
unmercifully  witty  upon  the  women,  in  a 
couple  of  letters  which  I  lately  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  has  given  the  ladies 
ample  satisfaction  bv  marrying  a  farmer's 
daughter;  a  piece  of  news  which  came  to 
our  club  by  the  last  post.  The  templar  is 
very  positive  that  he  has  married  a  dairy- 
maid: but  Will,  in  his  letter  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  sets  the  best  face  upon  the  matter 
that  he  can,  and  gives  a  more  tolerable 
account  of  his  spouse.  I  must  confess  I 
suspected  something  more  than  ordinary, 
when  upon  opening  the  letter  I  found  that 
Will  was  fallen  off  from  his  former  gayety, 
having  changed  '  Dear  Spec,*  which  was 
his  usual  salute  at  the  beginning  of  the 
letter,  into  '  Mv  worthy  Friend,'  and  sub- 
scribed himself  in  the  latter  end,  at  full 
length,  William  Honevcomb.  In  short,  the 
gay,  the  loud,  the  vain  Will  Honeycomb, 
who  had  made  love  to  every  great  fortune 
that  has  appeared  in  town  for  above  thirty 

J ears  together,  and  boasted  of  favours  from 
adies  whom  he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length 
wedded  to  a  plain  country  girl. 

Hrs  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  con- 
verted rake.  The  sober  character  of  the 
husband  is  dashed  with  the  man  of  the  town, 
and  enlivened  with  those  little  cant  phrases 
which  have  made  my  friend  Will  often 


thought  very  pretty  company.  But  let  us 
hear  what  he  says  for  himself. 

'  My  worthy  friend, — I  question  not 
but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  acquaintance, 
wonder  that  I,  who  have  lived  in  the  smoke 
and  gallantries  ol  the  town  for  thirty  years 
together,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond 
of  a  country  life.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a 
steward  ran  away  as  he  did,  without  mak- 
ing up  his  accounts,  I  had  still  been  im- 
mersed in  sin  and  sea-coal.  But  since  my 
late  forced  visit  to  my  estate,  I  am  so  pleased 
with  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die 
upon  it.  I  am  every  day  abroad  among  my 
acres  and  can  scarce  forbear  filling  my 
letters  with  breezes,  shades,  flowers,  mea- 
dows, and  purling  streams.  The  simplicity 
of  manners,  which  I  have  heard  you  so 
often  speak  of,  and  which  appi  ara  here  iu 
perfection,  charms  me  wonderfully.  As 
an  instance  of  it  I  must  acquaint  you,  and 
by  your  means  the  whole  club,  that  I  have 
lately  married  one  of  my  tenant's  daugh- 
ters. She  is  born  of  honest  parents;  and 
though  she  has  no  portion,  she  has  a  great 
deal  of  virtue.  The  natural  sweetness  and 
innocence  of  her  behaviour,  the  freshness 
of  her  complexion,  the  unaffected  turn  of 
her  shape  and  person,  shot  me  through 
and  through  every  time  I  saw  her,  and  did 
more  execution  upon  me  in  grogram  than 
the  greatest  beauty  in  town  or  court  had 
ever  done  in  brocade.  In  short,  she  is  such 
a  one  as  promises  me  a  good  heir  to  my 
estate;  ana  if  by  her  means  I  cannot  leave 
to  my  children  what  are  falsely  called  the 
gifts  of  birth,  high  titles,  and  alliances,  I 
hope  to  convey  to  them  the  more  real  and 
valuable  gifts  of  birth — strong  bodies,  and 
healthy  constitutions.  As  for  vour  fine  wo- 
men, I  need  not  tell  thee  that  I  know  them. 
I  have  had  mv  share  in  their  graces;  but 
no  more  of  that  It  shall  be  my  business 
hereafter  to  live  the  life  of  an  honest  man, 
and  to  act  as  becomes  the  master  of  a  fa- 
mily. I  question  not  but  I  shall  draw  upon 
me  the  raillery  of  the  town,  and  be  treated 
to  the  tune  of,  The  Marriage-hater  Match- 
ed;'* but  I  am  prepared  for  it.  I  have  been 
as  witty  upon  others  in  my  time.  To  tell 
thee  truly,  I  saw  such  a  tribe  of  fashionable 
young  fluttering  coxcombs  shot  up,  that  I 
did  not  think  my  post  of  an  homme  de  ruelle 
any  longer  tenable.  I  felt  a  certain  stifF- 
ness  in  my  limbs,  which  entirely  destroyed 
the  jauntiness  of  air  I  was  once  master  of. 
Besides,  for  I  may  now  confess  my  age  to 
thee,  I  have  been  eight-and-forty  above 
these  twelve  years.  Since  my  retirement 
into  the  country  will  make  a  vacancy  in  the 
club,  I  could  wish  you  would  fill  up  my 
place  with  my  friend  Tom  Dapperwit.  He 
has  an  infinite  deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the 


•  The  name  of  one  of  Tom  Durfey '«  miserable  com*, 
diet.  It  was  Dogxet'a  excellent  performance  of  ■  cha- 
racter in  thia  play,  that  first  drew  the  eye*  of  the  public 
upon  him,  and  marked  him  out  as  an  actor  of  superior 
talents. 
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Pic  visum  Venrri ;  cui  placet  im  pares 
Forma*  atque  animoa  nub  Juga  ahenea 
Scvo  initterc  cum  joco. 

Hor.  Od.  xxxiii.  Lib.  1.  10. 

Thus  Venua  sports;  the  rich,  the  baae, 
l  niike  in  fortune  and  in  (ace. 
To  disagrecinc  love  provoke* ; 

When  cruellv  jocose, 

Phe  tie*  the  fatal  nooac, 
And  bind*  unequals  to  the  brazen  yokea.— Cretck. 
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town.   For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  said 

before,  I  shall  endeavour  to  live  hereafter 
suitable  to  a  man  in  my  station,  as  a  pru- 
dent head  of  a  family,  a  good  husband,  a 
careful  father,  (when  it  shall  so  happen,) 
and  as  your  most  sincere  friend, 
O.        ' WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB.' 


No.  531.]   Saturday,  November  8, 1712. 

Qui  mare  et  terra*. 

TWn|ifrat  boria: 
T'nd<*  nil  mapi*  g? nrrntur  ip»o  ; 
Nec  viaet  uiiicfluam  simile  aat  Mtctmriam. 

Jfrr.Od.xii.Lib.L15. 

Who  yuidm  below  and  rule*  above, 
TV  en>at  disposer,  and  tin*  mifrhty  King  ; 
Than  be  none  freater.  like  ' 
That  can  be.  ia.  or  waa ; 


Sim onides  being  asked  by  Dionysiusthe 
tyrant  what  God  was,  desired  a  day*s  time 
to  consider  of  it  before  he  made  his  reply. 
When  the  day  was  expired  he  desired  two 
days;  and  afterwards,  instead  of  returning 
his  answer,  demanded  still  double  the  time 
to  consider  of  it  This  great  poet  and  phi- 
losopher, the  more  he  contemplated  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that  he  waded 
bat  the  more  out  of  his  depth;  and  that  he 
lost  himself  in  the  thought,  instead  of  find- 
ing an  end  of  it 

If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  men, 
by  the  light  of  reason,  have  framed  of  the 
Divine  Being,  it  amounts  to  this;  that  he 
has  in  him  all  the  perfection  of  a  spiritual 
nature.  And  since  we  have  no  notion  of  any 
kind  of  spiritual  perfection  but  what  we 
discover  in  our  own  souls,  we  join  infinitude 
to- each  kind  of  these  perfections,  and  what 
is  a  faculty  in  a  human  soul  becomes  an  at- 
tribute in  God.  We  exist  in  place  and  time; 
the  Divine  Being  fills  the  immensity  of 
space  with  his  presence,  and  inhabits  eter- 
nity. We  are  possessed  of  a  little  power 
ana  a  little  knowledge:  the  Divine  Being 
is  almighty  and  omniscient  In  short,  by 
adding  infinity  to  any  kind  of  perfection  we 
enjoy,  and  by  joining  all  these  different 
kinds  of  perfection  in  one  being,  we  form 
our  idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  Nature. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  must  have 
made  this  observation,  I  shall  produce  Mr. 
Locke's  authority  to  the  same  purpose,  out 
of  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding. 
*  If  we  examine  the  idea  we  have  of  the 
incomprehensible  Supreme  Being,  we  shall 
find  that  we  come  by  it  the  same  way;  and 
that  the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of 
God  and  separate  spirits,  arc  made  up  of 
the  simple  ideas  we  receive  from  reflection  : 
v.  g.  having,  from  what  we  experience  in 
ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  existence  and 
duration,  of  knowledge  and  power  of  plea- 
sure and  happiness,  and  of  several  other 
qualities  and  powers,  which  it  is  better  to 
have  than  to  be  without:  when  we  would 
in  idea  the 


to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every 

one  of  these  with  our  own  idea  of  infinity: 
and  so  putting  them  together,  make  our 
complex  idea  of  God.  * 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be 
many  kinds  of  spiritual  perfection,  besides 
those  which  are  lodged  in  a  human  sod: 
but  it  is  impossible  that  wc  should  have  the 
ideas  of  any  kinds  of  perfection,  except 
those  of  which  we  have  some  small  rays 
and  short  imperfect  strokes  in  ourselves. 
It  would  therefore  be  very  high  presump- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  Supreme 
Being  has  not  many  more  attributes  than 
those  which  enter  into  our  conceptions  nf 
him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any 
kind  of  spiritual  perfection  which  is  not 
marked  out  in  a  human  soul,  it  belongs  ia 
its  fulness  to  the  divine  nature- 
Several  eminent  philosophers  have  im- 
agined that  the  soul,  in  her  separate  state, 
may  have  new  faculties  springing  up  m  her, 
which  she  is  not  capable  of  exerting  during 
her  present  union  with  the  body;  and  whe- 
ther these  faculties  may  not  correspond 
with  other  attributes  in  the  divine  nature, 
and  open  to  us  hereafter  new  matter  of 
wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  This,  as  I  have  said  before,  we 
ought  to  acquiesce  in,  that  the  Sovereign 
Being,  the  great  author  of  nature,  has  in 
him  all  possible  perfection,  as  well  in  kind 
as  in  degree:  to  speak  according  to  our  me- 
thods of  conceiving,  I  shall  only  add  under 
this  head,  that  when  we  have  raised  our 
notion  of  this  Infinite  Being  as  high  as  it  is 
possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will 
fall  infinitely  short  of  what  he  really  is. 
'There  is  no  end  of  his  greatness.'  "The 
most  exalted  creature  he  has  made  is  only 
capable  of  adoring  it  none  but  himself  can 
comprehend  it 

The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  very 
just  and  sublime  in  this  liRht.  'By  his 
word  all  things  consist  We  may  speak 
much,  and  yet  come  short:  wherefore  io 
some  he  is  all.  How  shall  we  be  able  to 
magnify  him?  for  he  is  great  above  all  his 
works.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very 
great;  and  marvellous  in  his  power.  When 
you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as 
you  can;  for  even  yet  will  he  far  exceed. 
And  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  all 
your  strength,  and  be  not  weary;  for  you 
can  never  go  far  enough.  Who  hath  seen 
him,  that  he  might  tell  us?  and  who  can 
magnify  him  as  he  is?  There  arc  yet  hid 
greater  things  than  these  be,  for  we  have 
seen  but  a  few  of  his  works.' 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  Supreme 
Being  by  the  light  of  reason  and  philoso- 
phy. If  we  would  see  him  in  all  the  won- 
ders of  his  mercy,  we  must  have  recowrv: 
to  revelation,  which  represents  him  to  us 
not  only  as  infinitely  great  and  glorious,  but 
as  infinitely  good  and  just  in  his  dispensa- 
tions towards  man.  But  as  this  is  the  theory 
which  falls  under  every  one's  considerati'ai, 
though  indeed  it  can  never  be  sufficiently 
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considered,  I  shall  here  only  take  notice  of 
1  •  thatt  habitual  worship  and  veneration  which 
1  we  ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty  Being. 

We  should  often  refresh  our  minds  with  the 
thought  of  him,  and  annihilate  ourselves 
before  him,  in  the  contemplation  of  our 
1  own  worthlessncss,  and  of  his  transcendent 

1  excellency  and  jx*rfection.     This  would 

imprint  in  our  minds  such  a  constant  and 
l  uninterrupted  awe  and  veneration  as  that 

which  I  am  lu to  rocommending,  and  which 
is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer,  and 
i  reasonable  humiliation  of  the  soul  before 

'  him  who  made  it. 

i  This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the 

little  seeds  of  pride,  vanity,  and  self-con- 
ceit, which  arc  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  minds 

i  of  such  whose  thoughts  turn  more  on  those 

comparative  advantages  which  they  enjoy 

t  over  some  of  their  fellow-creatures,  than 

r  on  that  infinite  distance  which  is  placed 

between  them  and  the  supreme  model  of 
all  perfection.    It  would  likewise  quicken 

i  our  desires  and  endeavours  of  uniting  our- 

selves to  him  by  all  the  acts  of  religion  and 
virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Su- 

t>remc  Being  would,  in  a  particular  manner, 
•anish  from  among  us  that  prevailing  im- 
piety of  using  his  name  on  the  most  trivial 

occasions. 

1  find  the  following  passage  in  an  excel- 
lent sermon,  preached  at  the  funeral  of  a 
gentleman*  who  was  an  honour  to  his  coun- 
try, and  a  more  diligent  as  well  as  success- 
ful inquirer  into  the  works  of  nature  than 
any  other  our  nation  has  ever  produced. 
*  He  had  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the 
great  Clod  of  heaven  and  earth  that  I  have 
ever  observed  in  any  person.  The  very  name 
of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him  with- 
out a  pause  and  a  visible  stop  in  his  dis- 
course; in  which  one,  that  know  him  most 
particularly  above  twenty  years,  has  told 
me  that  he  was  so  exact,  that  he  does  not 
remember  to  have  observed  him  once  to 
fail  in  it.' 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which 
was  paid  by  the  Jews  to  a  name  so  gre.it. 
wonderful,  and  holy.  They  would  not  let  it 
enter  even  into  their  religious  discourses. 
What  can  we  then  think  of  those  who  make 
use  of  so  tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinary 
expressions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and  most 
impertinent  passions?  of  those  who  admit  it 
into  the  most  familiar  questions  and  asser- 
tions, ludicrous  phrases,  and  works  of  hu- 
mour? not  to  mention  those  who  violate  it 
by  solemn  perjuries!  It  would  be  an  affront 
to  reason  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  hor- 
ror and  profanencss  of  such  a  practice. 
The  very  mention  of  it  exposes  it  suffi- 
ciently to  those  in  whom  the  light  of  na- 
ture, not  to  say  religion,  is  not  utterly  ex- 
tinguished. O. 

1  

•  fVr  bishop  Rnrnet 'a  Sermon,  pre  a  f  bed  tt  the  funeral 
of  Uk*  honourable  Hubert  Boyle. 
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Redder?  qua;  ferrum  valet,  exaora  ip«n  serandi. 

Hot.  Art  Pott.  ver.  301. 

I  play  the  wh*>tatonc:  nartesi  and  unlit 

To  cut  myself,  I  sharpen  others  wit.— Crretk. 

It  is  a  very  honest  action  to  be  studious 
to  produce  other  men's  merit;  and  I  make 
no  scruple  of  saying,  I  have  as  much  of 
this  temper  as  any  man  in  the  world.  It 
would  not  be  a  thing  to  be  bragged  of,  but 
that  is  what  any  man  may  l>c  master  of, 
who  will  take  pains  enough  for  it.  Much 
observation  of  the  unworthiness  in  being 
ained  at  the  excellence  of  another  will 
ring  you  to  a  scorn  of  yourself  for  that  un- 
willingness; and  when  you  have  got  so  far, 
you  will  find  it  a  greater  pleasure  than  you 
ever  before  knew  to  be  zealous  in  promot- 
ing the  fame  and  welfare  of  the  praise- 
worthy. I  do  not  speak  this  as  pretending 
to  be  a  mortified  self-denying  man,  but  as 
one  who  had  turned  his  ambition  into  a 
right  channel.  I  claim  to  myself  the  merit 
of  having  extorted  excellent  productions 
from  a  person  of  the  greatest  abilities,  who 
would  not  have  let  them  appeared  by  any 
other  means;f  to  have  animated  a  few 
young  gentlemen  into  worthy  pursuits,  who 
will  be  a  glory  to  our  age ;  and  at  all  times, 
and  by  all  possible  means  in  my  power,  un- 
dermined the  interest  of  ignorance,  vice, 
and  folly,  and  attempted  to  substitute  in 
their  stead,  learning,  piety,  and  good  sense. 
It  is  from  this  honest  heart  that  I  find  my- 
self honoured  as  a  gentleman-usher  to  the 
arts  and  sciences. — Mr.  Tickell  ami  Mr. 
Pope  have,  it  seems,  this  idea  of  me.  The 
former  has  writ  me  an  excellent  paper  of 
verses,  in  praise,  forsooth,  of  myself;  and 
the  other  enclosed  for  my  perusal  an  ad- 
mirable poem.t  which  I  hope  will  shortly 
see  the  light.  In  the  mean  time  I  cannot 
suppress  any  thought  of  his,  but  insert  this 
sentiment  about  the  dying  words  of  Adrian. 
I  will  not  determine  in  the  case  he  men- 
tions; but  have  thus  much  to  say  in  favour 
of  his  argument,  that  many  of  his  own  works 
which  I  have  seen,  convince  me  that  very 
pretty  and  very  sublime  sentiments  may 
be  lodged  in  the  same  bosom  without  dimi- 
nution of  its  greatness, 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  was  the  other  day 
in  company  with  five  or  six  men  of  some 
learning:  where,  chancing  to  mention  the 
famous  verses  which  the  emperor  Adrian 
spoke  on  his  death-bed,  they  were  all 
agreed  that  it  was  a  piece  of  gayety  un- 
worthy that  prince  in  those  circumstances. 
I  could  not  but  dissent  from  this  opinion. 
Methinks  it  was  by  no  means  a  gay  but  a 
very  serious  soliloquy  to  his  soul  at  the 
point  of  his  departure:  in  which  sense  I 
naturally  took  these  verses  at  my  first  read 
ing  them,  when  I  was  very  young,  and  be 


t  Addison.  t  The  Temple  of  Fame 
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fore  I  knew  what  interpretation  the  world 

generally  put  upon  them. 

"  Animula  vagula.  blandula, 
ffospes  rjinK*»*ju*  corporis. 
Qua*  nunc  abihis  in  Iocs.? 
Pallidula.  rigida.  nudula. 
Nee  (at  soles)  dabis  Joe**!" 

"Alas,  mv  soul!  thou  pleasing  compa- 
nion of  this  body,  thou  fleeting  thing  that 
art  now  deserting  \t,  whither  art  thou- fly- 
ing? to  what  unknown  region?  Thou  art 
all  trembling,  fearful,  and  pensive.  Now 
what  is  become  of  thy  former  wit  and 
humour?  Thou  shalt  jest  and  be  gay  no 
more." 

•  I  confess  I  cannot  apprehend  where 
lies  the  trifling  in  all  this;  it  is  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  reflection  imaginable 
to  a  dying  man:  and,  if  we  consider  the 
emperor  was  a  heathen,  that  doubt  con- 
cerning the  future  state  of  his  soul  will 
seem  so  far  from  being  the  effect  of  want 
of  thought,  that  it  was  scarce  reasonable 
he  should  think  otherwise:  not  to  mention 
that  there  is  a  plain  confession  included  of 
his  belief  in  its  immortality.  The  diminu- 
tive epithets  of  vagulat  blandula,  and  the 
rest,  appear  not  to  me  as  expressions  of 
levity,  but  rather  of  endearment  and  con- 
cern; such  as  we  find  in  Catullus,  and  the 
authors  of  Hendecasyllabi  after  him,  where 
they  are  used  to  express  the  utmost  love 
Bra  tenderness  for  their  mistresses.  If  you 
think  me  right  in  my  notion  of  the  last 
words  of  Adrian,  be  pleased  to  insert  this 
in  the  Spectator;  if  not,  suppress  it 

*  I  am,  flee' 

•  To  the  su/i/iosed  jiuthor  of  the  Spectator. 

'In  court*  licentious,  and  a  shameless  stage. 
How  long  the  war  nhall  wit  with  virtue  wage? 
Knrhantod  by  this  prostituted  fair, 
1 1  ir  youth  run  headlong  in  the  fatal  marc; 
In  height  of  rapture  elasp  unheeded  pains. 
And  suck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins. 

•  Thy  spotless  thoughts  unshock*d  the  priest  may  hear, 
And' the  pure  vestal  in  her  bosom  wear. 

To  conscious  blushes  and  diminish'd  pride, 

Thy  glass  betrays  what  trearh'rous  love  would  hide  : 

Nor  harsh  thy  precepts,  but  infus'd  by  stealth. 

while  Uiey  cure,  and  cheat  us  into  health. 


'Thy  work*  in  Ciloe's  toilet  gain  a  part, 
And  with  Ins  t.n»<>r *hi»re  the  Cooling's  heart: 
I.n«h'd  in  thy  satire,  the  penurious  cit 
laughs  at  htnwlf.  and  finds  no  harm  in  wit: 
From  fMon  gamesters  the  raw  'squire  in  free. 
And  Britain  owes  her  rrscu'd  oaks  to  thee.* 
His  miss  the  frolic  viseountf  dreads  to  toast. 
Or  his  third  cure  the  shallow  templar  boast . 
And  the  rash  fool,  who  scorn'd  the  beaten  road, 
D  ir.  !.  ipiiike  at  limn  !•  r.  ami  cuiif.-v«  In-  «;<«] 

'  The  brainless  stripling,  who,  eipell'd  to  town, 
Pnmn'd  the  stiff  college  and  pedantic  clown, 
Aw'il  by  thy  name  i«  dumb,  nnd  thrice  a  week 
Spells  uncouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Greek. 
A  >nuni'ring  tribe!  such,  bom  to  wide  estates. 
With  "  yea"  and  "  no"  in  senates  hold  debates ; 
At  length  despix'd.  each  to  his  field  retires. 
First  with  the  dog",  and  king  amidst  the  'squires ; 
From  pert  to  stupid  sinks  supinely  down. 
In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  are  a  clown. 


•  Mr  Ticked  here  alludes  toPteel's  papers  aeainst  the 
sharpers,  ttr  in  the  Taller,  and  particularly  to  a  letter 
in  T»i  \n  t.\  «i«ivi|  Will  Trusiy,  and  written  by  Mr. 
John  Hughe* 

t  Viscuunt  Dolingbroke. 


tbv  danng  A 

Above  the  stars,  and  tread's*  the  fields  of  light 

Fame,  hearen.  and  hell,  are  thy  exalted  f" 
And  visions  such  as  Jove  himself  might 


Man  sunk  to  slaVry.  though  to  flory  bom. 
Heaven's  pride  when  upright. and  depraVd  hist 

'  Bach  hints  alone  could  British  Virgil  lend.: 
And  thou  alone  deserve  from  such  a  friend ; 
A  debt  so  borrow'd  is  illustrious  fame, 
And  fame  when  shar  d  with  him  is  double 
So  flush  d  with  sweets,  by  b 
With  more  than  mortal  charms  JEaea*  glow  d : 
Such  gen'rous  strifes  Eugene  and  Maxlbro'  try. 
And  as  in  glory  so  in  friendship  vie 

'  Permit  these  lines  by  thee  to 
A  muse  that  pants  and  langu 
That  fears  to  sink  when  humbled 
l/ost  in  the  masa  of  mean  forgotten 
Beeriv'd  by  thee,  1  atopiswy  gay 
The  praise  of  virgins  in  succeeding 
Mii'd  with  thy  works,  their  life  no 
But  stand  protected  as  inspired  by  thee 

'  Bo  some  weak  shoot,  which  else  would 
Jove's  tree  adopt*  and  lifts  him  to  the 
Through  the  new  pupil  fost'ring  juke* 
Thrust  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flowers  to 
Alon.  immortal  reigns  the  plant  nnknown. 
With  borrow'd  life,  and  vigour  not  his 


'  To  the  Spectator  General. 

'Mr.  John  Sly  humbly  showeth: — 

'  That  upon  reading  the  (K 
to  the  said  Mr.  John  Sly,  all 
ing  by  his  observatory  behaved  themselves 
with  the  same  decorum  as  if  your  honour 
yourself  had  been  present. 

'  That  your  said  officer  is  preparing,  ac- 
cording to  your  honour's  secret  irratructions, 
hats  for  the  several  kinds  of  heads  that 
make  figures  in  the  realms  of  Great  Britain, 
with  cocks  significant  of  their  powers  and 
faculties. 

•  That  your  said  officer  has  taken  due  no- 
tice of  your  instructions  and  admonitions 
concerning  the  internals  of  the  head  fross 
the  outward  form  of  the  same.  His  hats 
for  men  of  the  faculties  of  law  and  phvsk 
do  but  just  turn  up,  to  give  a  little  life  to 
their  sagacity;  his  military  hats  glare  full 
in  the  face;  and  he  has  prepareda  familiar 
easy  cock  for  all  good  companions  brtsTtt* 
the  above-mentioned  extremes.  For  tint 
end  he  has  consulted  the  most  learned  of 
his  acquaintance  for  the  true  form  and  di- 
mensions of  the  leftidum  eafiut,  and  made 
a  hat  fit  for  it 

•Your  said  officer  does  farther  repre- 
sent, that  the  young  divines  about  town  ate 
manv  of  them  got  into  the  cock  military, 
and  desires  your  instructions  therein. 

*  That  the  town  has  been  for  several  dan 
very  well  behaved,  and  farther  your  said 
officer  saith  not. '  T. 

No  533.]    Tuesday,  November  11,  1712. 

Immo  dual  dabo,  inauit  iUe.  ana  si  panm  est ; 
Ft  si  duarum  panitebit  adrientur  due.— Pint 

Nay.  says  he.  if  one  is  too  little.  I  will  give  you  two; 
And  if  two  will  not  satisfy  you,  I  will  add  two- 

■  To  the  S/iectator. 

«  Si  r, — You  have  often  given  us  very  ex- 
cellent discourses  against  that  unnatural 

1  A  compliment  to  Addison. 
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beauty,  yet  there  is  none  among  all  your 
various  characters  of  fine  women  prefer- 
able to  Miranda.  In  a  word,  she  is  never 
guilty  of  doing  any  thing  but  one  amiss,  (if 
she  can  be  thought  to  do  amiss  by  mc)  in 
being  as  blind  to  my  faults,  as  she  is  to  her 
own  perfections.    I  am,  sir,  your 


custom  of  parents  in  forcing  their  children 
to  marry  contrary  to  their  inclinations.  My 
own  case,  without  farther  preface,  I  will 
lav  before  you,  and  leave  you  to  judge  of  it. 
My  father  and  mother,  both  being  in  de- 
clining years,  would  fain  sec  me,  their 
eldest  son,  as  they  call  it,  settled.  I  am  as  i  uwn 
much  for  that  as  they  can  be;  but  I  must  humble,  obedient  servant, 
be  settled,  it  seems,  not  according  to  my  « DUSTERERASTUS.' 

own,  but  their  liking.   Upon  this  account  I 

am  teased  every  day,  because  I  have  not     •  Mr.  Spectator,— When  you  spent  so 
yet  fallen  into  love,  in  spite  of  nature,  with  much  time  as  you  did  lately  in  censuring 
one  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman's  daugh-  the  ambitious  young  gentlemen  who  ride 
ters;  for  out  of  their  abundant  generosity,  in  triumph  through  town  and  country  on 
they  give  me  the  choice  of  four.    "  Jack,"  coach-boxes,  I  wish  you  had  employed 
begins  my  father.    "  Mrs.  Catharine  is  a  those  moments  in  consideration  of  what 
fine  woman.  — "  Yes,  sir,  but  she  is  rather  passes  sometimes  within-side  of  those  vehi- 
too  old.  — "  She  will  make  the  more  dis-  cles.    I  am  sure  I  suffered  sufficiently  by 
erect  manager,  boy."   Then  my  mother  the  insolence  and  ill-breeding  of  some  per- 
playsher  part.  "Is  not  Mrs.  Betty  exceed-  sons  who  travelled  lately  with  mc  in  the 
ing  fair   -— "  \  es,  madam,  but  she  is  of  no  stage-coach  out  of  Essex  to  London.    I  am 
conversation;  she  has  no  fire,  no  agreeable  sure,  when  vou  have  heard  what  I  have  to 
vivacity;  she  neither  speaks  nor  looks  with  sav,  you  will  think  there  are  persons  under 
spirit.  — "  lnie,  son,  but  for  those  very  the  character  of  gentlemen,  that  are  fit  to 
reasons  she  will  be  an  easy,  soft,  obliging,  be  no  where  else  but  am  the  coach-box. 
tractable  creature."—"  After  all,"  cries  an  Sir,  lam  a  young  woman  of  a  sober  and 
old  aunt,  (who  belongs  to  the  class  of  those  religious  education,  and  have  preserved 
who  read  plays  with  spectacles  on,)  "  what  that  character;  but  on  Monday  was  fort- 
think  you,  nephew,  of  proper  Mrs.  Doro-  night,  it  was  my  misfortune  to  come  to 
~~"  Wnat  do  1  ""nk?  why,  I  think   London.    I  was  no  sooner  clapped  into  the 
she  cannot  be  above  six  foot  two  inches  coach,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  two  per- 
high." — "  W ell,  well,  you  may  banter  as  sons  in  the  habit  of  gentlemen  attacked  me 
long  as  you  please,  but  height  of  stature  with  such  indecent  discourse  as  I  cannot 
is  commanding  and  majestic." — "  Come,  repeat  to  you,  so  you  may  conclude  not  fit 
come,"  says  a  cousin  of  mine  in  the  family,  for  me  to  hear.   I  had  no  relief  but  the 
"I  will  fit  him;  PideHa  is  yet  behind —  hopes  of  a  speedy  end  of  my  short  journey, 
pretty  Miss  Fiddy  must  please  you. " —  Sir,  form  to  yourself  what  a  persecution 
11  Oh!  your  very  humble  servant,  dear  coz,  this  must  needs  be  to  a  \  irtuous  and  chaste 
she  is  as  much  too  young  as  hef  eMest  sis-  mind;  and,  in  order  to  your  proper  hand- 
ter  is  too  old." — "  Is  it  so,  indeed,"  quoth  ling  such  a  subject,  fancy  your  wife  or 
she,  "good  Mr.  Pert?    You  that  are  but  daughter,  if  you  had  any,  in  such  circum- 
turned  of  twenty-two,  and  Miss  Fiddy  in  stances,  and  what  treatment  you  would 
half  a  year's  time  will  be  in  her  teens,  then  think  due  to  such  dragoons.    One  of 
and  she  is  capable  of  learning  any  thing,   them  was  called  a  captain,  and  entertained 
Then  she  will  be  so  observant;  she  will  us  with  nothing  but  filthy  stupid  questions, 
cry  perhaps  now  and  then,  but  never  be  or  lewd  songs,  all  the  way.  Ready  to  burst 
angry."   Thus  they  will  think  for  mc  in  with  shame  and  indignation,  I  repined  that 
this  matter,  wherein  I  am  more  particu-  nature  had  not  allowed  us  as  easily  to  shut 
In  ly  concerned  than  any  body  else.    If  I  our  ears  as  our  eves.    But  was  not  this  a 
name  any  woman  in  the  world,  one  of  these  kind  of  rape?    Why  should  there  be  ac- 
daughters  has  certainly  the  same  qualities,   cessaries  in  ravishment  any  more  than 
You  see  by  these  few  hints,  Mr.  Spectator,  murder?    Why  should  not  every  contri- 
what  a  comfortable  life  1  lead.    To  be  still  butor  to  the  abuse  of  chastity  suffer  death/ 
more  open  and  free  with  you,  I  have  been  I  am  sure  these  shameless  heU-hounds  dc- 
passionately  fond  of  a  young  lady  (whom  served  it  highly.    Can  you  exert  yourself 
give  me  leave  to  call  Miranda)'  now  for  better  than  on  such  an  occasion?    If  you  do 
these  three  years.    I  have  often  urged  the  not  do  it  effectually,  I  will  read  no  more  of 
matter  home  to  my  parents  with  all  the  your  papers.    Has  every  impertinent  fcl- 
submission  of  a  son,  but  the  impatience  of  low  a  privilege  to  torment  me,  who  pay 
a  lover.    Pray,  sir,  think  of  three  years:  my  coach-hire  as  well  as  he?   Sir,  pray 
what  inexpressible  scenes  of  inquietude,  consider  us  in  this  respect  as  the  weakest 
what  variety  of  misery  must  I  have  gone  sex,  who  have  nothing  to  defend  ourselves; 
through  in  three  whole  years!    Miranda's  and  I  think  it  is  as  gentleman-like  to  clial- 
fortune  is  equal  to  those  !  have  mentioned;  lenge  a  woman  to  fight  as  to  talk  obscenely 
but  her  relations  arc  not  intimates  with  in  her  company,  especially  when  she  has 
mine!    Ah!  there's  the  rub!    Miranda's  not  power  to  stir,    l'ray  let  me  tell  you  a 
person,  wit,  and  humour,  are  what  the  story  which  you  can  make  fit  for  public 
nicest  fancy  could  imagine;  and,  though  view.    I  knew  a  gentleman  who,  having  a 
we  know  you  to  be  so  elegant  a  judge  of  |  very  good  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Vol.  II.  .19 
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army,  im  ited  ten  or  twelve  of  them  to  *up 
with  him;  ami  at  the  same  time  invited 
two  or  three  friends  who  were  very  severe 
against  the  manners  and  morals  of  gentle- 
men of  that  profession.  It  happened  one 
of  them  brought  two  captains  of  his  regi- 
ment newly  come  into  the  army,  who  at 
the  first  onset  engaged  the  company  with 
very  lewd  healths  and  suitable  discourse. 
You  may  easily  imagine  the  confusion  of 
the  entertainer,  who  finding  some  of  his 
friends  verv  uneasy,  desired  to  tell  them 
the  storv  of  a  great  man,  one  Mr.  Locke, 
(whom  I  find  you  frequently  mention)  that 
being  invited  to  dine  with  the  then  lords 
Halifax,  Anglesey,  and  Shaftesbury,  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  instead  of  conver- 
sation, the  cards  were  called  for,  where 
the  bad  or  good  success  produced  the  usual 
passions  of  gaming,  Mr.  Locke,  retiring 
to  a  window,  and  writing,  my  lord  Angle- 
sey desired  to  know  what  he  was  writing: 
"Why,  mv  lords,"  answered  he,  "  I  c<  uld 
not  sleep  last  night  for  the  pleasure  and 
improvement  I  expected  from  the  conver- 
sation of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age." 
This  so  sensibly  stung  them,  that  they 
gladly  compounded  to  throw  their  cards  in 
the  fire,  if  he  would  his  paper,  and  so  a  con- 
versation ensued  fit  for  such  persons.  This 
story  pressed  so  hard  uprm  the  young  cap- 
tains, together  with  the  concurrence  of  their 
superior  officers,  that  the  young  fellows  left 
the  company  in  confusion.  Sir,  I  know  you 
hate  tonrthings]  bat  if  you  like  it  you  may 
contract  it,  or  how  you  will;  but  I  think  it 
has  a  moral  in  it. 

•  But,  sir,  I  am  told  vou  are  a  famous 
mechanic  as  well  as  a  looker-on,  and  there- 
fore humbly  propose  you  would  invent 
some  padlock,  with  full  power  under  your 
hand  and  seal,  for  all  modest  persons, 
either  men  or  women,  to  clap  upon  the 
mouths  of  all  such  impertinent  impudent 
fellows:  and  1  wish  you  would  publish  a 
proclamation,  that  no  modest  person  who 
has  value  for  her  countenance,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  be  put  out  of  it,  presume 
to  travel  after  such  a  day  without  one  of 
them  in  their  pockets.  I  fancy  a  smart 
Spectator  upon  this  subject  would  serve  for 
such  a  padlock;  and  that  public  notice 
may  be  given  in  vour  paper  where  they 
may  be  had,  with  directions,  price  two 
pence;  and  that  part  of  the  directions  may 
be,  when  any  person  presumes  to  be  guilty 
of  the  above-mentioned  crime,  the  party 
aggrieved  may  produce  it  to  his  face,  with 
a  request  to  read  it  to  the  company.  He 
must  be  very  much  hardened  that  could 
outface  that  rebuke;  and  his  farther  pu- 
nishment I  leave  you  to  prescribe.  Your 
humble  servant, 

T.  'PENANCE  CRUEL.' 
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Much  aenfe  with  «o  exalted  fortune  joined.^^ 

Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  voting  woman 
of  nineteen,  the  only  daughter  of  very 
wealthy  parents,  and  have  ray  whole  fife 
been  used  with  a  tenderness  which  did  me 
no  great  service  in  ray  education-  I  have 
perhaps  an  uncommon  desire  for  knowledge 
of  what  is  suitable  to  my  sex  and  quafirr; 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  whole 
dispute  about  me  has  been,  whether  such 
a  thing  was  proper  for  the  child  to  do,  or 
not?  or  whether  such  or  such  a  food  was 
the  more  wholesome  for  the  young  lady  to 
eat?  This  was  ill  for  my  shape,  that  for  my 
complexion,  and  the  other  for  my  eyes.  1 
am  not  extravagant  when  I  tell  you,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  trod  upon  the  very 
earth  ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  A 
coach  or  chair  I  am  obliged  to  for  aO  mr 
motions  from  one  place  to  another  ever 
since  I  can  remember.  All  who  had  to  do 
to  instruct  me,  have  ever  been  brinoc 
st'  ries  of  the  notable  things  I  have  said, 
and  the  womanly  manner  of  my  behaving 
ravself  upon  such  and  such  an  occasion. 
This  has  been  my  state  until  I  came  to- 
wards years  of  womanhood:  and  et  er  since 
I  grew  towards  the  age  of  fifteen  I  have 
been  abused  after  another  mannc  r.  Now, 
forsooth,  I  am  so  killing,  no  one  can  safely 
speak  to  me.  Our  house  is  frequented  by 
men  of  sense,  and  I  love  to  ask  questions 
when  I  fall  into  such  conversation;  but  I 
am  cut  short  with  something  or  other  about 
my  bright  eyes.  There  is,  sir,  a  language 
particular  for  talking  to  women  in;  and 
none  but  those  of  the  very  first  good-breed- 
ing (who  are  verv  few,  and  who  seldom 
come  into  ray  way)  can  speak  to  us  ^ 
regard  to  our  sex.  Among  the  generality 
of  those  they  call  gentlemen,  it  is  impota- 
ble for  me  to  speak  upon  an)  subject  what- 
soever, without  provoking  somebody  to  s 
"Oh!  to  be  sure,  fine  Mrs.  Such-a-onc 
must  be  very  particularly  acquainted 
all  that;  all  the  world  would  contribute  to 
her  entertainment  and  information.  '*  ThuN 
sir,  I  am  so  handsome,  that  I  murder  all 
who  approach  me;  so  wise,  that  I  want  no 
new  notices;  and  so  well-bred,  that  I  are 
treated  bv  all  that  know  me  like  a  fool,  for 
no  one  will  answer  as  if  I  were  their  friend 
or  companion.  Pray,  sir,  be  pleased  to 
take  the  part  of  us  beauties  and  fortunes 
into  your  consideration,  and  do  not  let  tu 
be  thus  flattered  out  of  our  senses.  I  hat  e 
got  a  huzzy  of  a  maid  who  is  most  craftily 
given  to  this  ill  quality.  I  was  at  first  di- 
verted with  a  certain  absurdity  the  crea- 
ture was  guilty  of  in  every  thing  she  said 
She  is  a  country  girl;  and  in  the  dialect  of 
the  shire  she  was  born  in,  would  tell  me 
that  ever)-  bodv  reckoned  her  lady  had  the 
purest  red  and  white  in  the  world:  then 
she  would  tell  me  I  was  the  most  like  one 
Sisly  Dobson  in  their  town,  who  made  the 
miller  make  away  with  himself,  and  walk 
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afterwards  in  the  corn-field  where  they 
used  to  meet.  With  all  this,  this  cunning 
huzzy  can  lay  letters  in  my  way,  and  put  a 
billet  in  mv  gloves,  and  then  stand  in  it  she 
knows  nothing  of  it.  I  do  not  know,  from 
mv  birth  to  this  day,  that  1  have  been  ever 
treated  by  any  one  as  I  ought;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  a  few  books,  which  I  delight  in,  I 
should  be  at  this  hour  a  novice  to  all  com- 
mon sense.  Would  it  not  be  worth  your 
while  to  lay  down  rules  for  behaviour  in 
this  case,  and  tell  people,  that  we  fair  ones 
expect  honest  plain  answers  as  well  as 
other  people?  Why  must  I,  good  sir,  l>c- 
cause  I  have  a  good  air,  a  fine  complexion, 
and  urn  in  the  bloom  of  my  years,  t>e  mis- 
led in  all  mv  actions;  and  have  the  notions 
of  good  anrfill  confounded  in  my  mind,  for 
no  other  offence,  but  because  I  have  the 
advantages  of  beauty  and  fortune?  Indeed, 
sir,  what  with  the  silly  homage  which  is 
paid  to  us  by  the  sort  of  people  I  have 
above  spoken  of,  and  the  utter  negligence 
which  others  have  for  us,  the  conversation 
of  us  young  women  of  condition  is  no  other 
than  what  must  expose  us  to  ignorance  and 
vanity,  if  not  vice.  All  this  is  humbly  sub- 
mitted to  your  s])cctatorial  wisdom,  by  sir, 
your  humble  servant, 

•  SHAKLOT  WEALTHY.' 

*  Will's  Coffee-house. 
'  Mr.  Spectator, — Pray,  sir,  it  will 
serve  to  fill  up  a  paper  if  you  put  in  this; 
which  is  only  to  ask,  whether  that  copy  of 
verses  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  Isaiah,  in 
one  of  your  speculations,  is  not  written  by 
Mr.  Pope?  Then  you  get  on  another  line, 
by  putting  in,  with 'proper  distances  as  at 
the  end  of  a  letter,  I  am,  sir,  your  humble 

'ABRAHAM  DAPPER  WIT.' 

•Mr.  Dappf.rwit, — I  am  glad  to  get 
another  line  forward,  by  saying  that  excel- 
lent piece  is  Mr.   Pope's;  and  so,  with 
proper  distances,  I  am,  \  our  humble  scr 
vant,  THE  SPECTATO H . ' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  was  a  wealthy 
grocer  in  the  city,  and  as  fortunate  as  dili- 
gent; but  I  was  a  single  man,  and  you  know 
there  are  women.  One  in  particular  came 
tu  mv  shop,  who  I  wished  might,  bat  was 
afraid  never  would,  make  a  grocer's  wife. 
I  thought,  however,  to  take  an  effectual 
way  of  courting,  and  sold  her  at  less  price 
than  I  bought,  that  I  might  buv  at  less  price 
than  I  sold.  She,  you  may  be  sure,  often 
came  and  helped  me  to  many  ctntomers  at 
the  same  rate,  fancying  I  was  obliged  to 
her.  Y<  u  must  needs  think  this  was  a  good 
living  trade,  and  my  riches  must  be  vastly 
improved.  In  fine,  I  was  nigh  being  de- 
clared bankrupt,  when  I  declared  mvself 
her  lover,  and  she,  herself  married.  I  was 
just  in  a  condition  to  support  myself,  and 
am  now  in  hopes  of  growing  rich  by  losing 
my  customers.  Yours, 

•JEREMY  COMFIT.' 


*  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  idol  you  was  once  pleased  to 
mention,  and  bar-keeper  of  a  coffee-house. 
I  believe  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  the  oppor- 
tunities I  must  give,  and  the  importunities 
I  suffer.  Hut  there  is  one  gentleman  who 
besieges  me  as  rinse  as  the  French  did 
Bouflhain.  His  gravity  makes  him  work 
cautious,  and  his  regular  approaches  denote 
a  good  engineer.  You  need  not  doubt  of  his 
oratory,  as  he  is  a  lawyer;  and  especially 
since  he  has  had  so  little  use  of  it  at  West- 
minster, he  may  spare  the  more  forme. 

4  What  then  can  weak  women  do*  I  am 
willing  to  gurrendi-r,  but  he  would  have  it 
at  discretion,  and  I  with  discretion.  In  the 
mean  time,  whilst  we  parley,  our  several 
interests  arc  neglected.  As  his  siege  grows 
stronger,  my  tea  grows  weaker;  and  while 
he  pleads  at  my  bar,  none  come  to  him  for 
counsel  but  in  forma  fiaufirrin.  Dear  Mr. 
Spectator,  advise  him  not  to  insist  upon 
hard  articles,  nor  by  his  irregular  desires 
contradict  the  well  meaning  lines  of  his 
countenance.  If  we  were  agreed,  we  might 
settle  to  something,  as  soon  as  we  could 
determine  where  we  should  get  most  by 
the  law — at  the  coffee-house,  or  at  West- 
minster.  Your  humble  servant, 

'LUC  I  NT)  A  PARLEY.' 

A  Minute  from  Mr.  John  Sly. 

'  The  world  is  pretty  regular  for  about 
forty  rod  east  and  ten  west  of  the  observa- 
tory of  the  said  Mr.  Sly;  but  he  is  credibly 
informed,  that  when  they  are  got  beyond 
the  pass  into  the  Strand,  or  those  who  move 
city-ward  arc  got  within  Temple-bar,  they 
are  just  as  they  were  before.  It  is  therefore 
humbly  proposed,  that  moving  centries 
may  be  appointed  all  the  busy  hours  of  the 
day  between  the  Exchange  and  Westmin- 
ster, and  report  what  passes  to  your  ho- 
nour, or  your  subordinate  officers,  from 
time  to  time.' 

Ordered, 

That  Mr.  Sly  name  the  said  officers,  pro- 
vided he  will  answer  for  their  principles 
and  morals.  T. 
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Pppm  longam  n  ■- 
Cut  short  vain  hope. 


//«r.  OJ.  li.  Lib.  J  7 


My  four  hundred  and  seventy-first  spe- 
culation turned  upon  the  subject  of  hope  in 
general.  I  design  this  paper  as  a  specula- 
tion upcin  that  vain  and  foolish  hope  which 
is  misemployed  on  temporal  objects,  and 
produces  many  sorrows  and  calamities  in 
human  life. 

It  is  a  precept  several  times  inculcated 
bv  Horace,  that  we  should  not  entertain  a 
hope  of  any  thing  in  life,  which  lies  at  a 
great  distance  from  us.  The  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  our  time  here  makes  such  a 
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kind  of  hope  unreasonable  and  absurd.  The 
grave  Sea  unseen  between  us  and  the  ob- 
ject which  we  reach  after.    Where  one 
man  lives  to  enjoy  the  pood  he  has  in  i 
ten  thousand  are  cut  off  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

It  happens  likewise  unluckily,  that  one 
hope  no  sooner  dies  in  us  but  another  rises 
up  in  its  stead.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
we  shall  be  happy  and  satisfied  if  we  pos- 
sess ourselves  of  such  and  such  particular 
enjoyments;  but  either  by  reason  of  their 
emptiness,  or  the  natural  inquietude  of  the 
mind,  we  have  no  sooner  gained  one  point, 
but  we  extend  our  hopes  to  another.  We 
still  find  new  inviting  scenes  and  landscapes 
lying  behind  those  which  at  a  distance  tcr 
roinated  our  view. 

Tkc  natural  consequences  of  such  reflec- 
tions are  these,  that  we  should  take  care 
not  to  let  our  hopes  run  out  into  too  great  a 
length;  that  we  should  sufficiently  weigh 
the  objects  of  our  hope,  whether  they  be 
such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  from 
them  what  we  propose  in  their  fruition, 
and  whether  they  arc  such  as  we  are  pretty 
sure  of  attaining,  in  case  our  life  extend 
itself  so  far.  If  we  hope  for  things  which 
are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  us,  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by 
death  in  our  progress  towards  them.  If  we 
hope  for  things  which  we  have  not  tho- 
roughly considered  the  value  of,  our  disap- 
pointment will  be  greater  than  our  pleasure 
in  the  fruition  of  them.  If  we  hope  for 
what  we  are  not  likely  to  possess,  we  act 
and  think  in  vain,  and  make  life  a  greater 
dream  and  shadow  than  it  really  is. 

Many  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of 
life  proceed  from  our  want  of  consideration, 
in  one  or  all  of  these  particulars.  They  are 
the  rocks  on  which  the  sanguine  tribe  of 
lovers  daily  split,  and  on  which  the  bank- 
rupt, the  politician,  the  alchymist,  and  pro- 
jector, are  cast  away  in  every  age.  Men  of 
warm  imaginations  and  towering  thoughts 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  goods  of  fortune 
which  are  near  them,  for  something  that 
glitters  in  the  sight  at  a  distance;  to  neglect 
solid  and  substantial  happiness  for  what  is 
showy  and  superficial;  and  to  contemn  that 
good  which  lies  within  their  reach,  for  that 
which  they  are  not  capable  of  attaining. 
Hope  calculates  its  schemes  for  a  long  and 
durable  life;  presses  forward  to  imaginary 
points  of  bliss;  grasps  at  impossibilities;  and 
consequently  very  often  ensnares  men  into 
beggary,  ruin,  and  dishonour. 

What  I  have  here  said  may  serve  as  a 
moral  to  an  Arabian  fable,  which  I  find 
translated  into  French  by  Monsieur  Gal- 
land.  The  fable  has  in  it  such  a  wild  hut 
natural  simplicity,  that  I  question  not  but 
my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it 
as  I  have  been,  and  that  he  will  consider 
himself,  if  he  reflects  on  the  several  amuse- 
ments of  hope  which  have  sometimes  passed 
in  his  mind,  as  a  near  relation  to  the  Per- 
sian glassman. 

Alnaschar,  says  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle 


fellow,  that  would  never  set  his  hand  to 
any  business  during  his  father's  life.  When 
his  Esther  died,  he  left  him  to  the  value  of 
a  hundred  drachmas  in  Persian  rnoner. 
Alnaschar,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
laid  it  out  in  glasses,  bottles,  and  the  finest 
earthenware.  These  he  piled  up  in  a  large 
open  basket,  and,  having  made  choice  of  a 
very  little  shop,  placed  the  basket  at  his 
feet:  and  leaned  his  back  upon  the  wall,  in 
expectation  of  customers.  As  he  sat  in  this 
posture,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  basket,  he 
fell  into  a  most  amusing  train  of  thought, 
and  was  overheard  by  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours, as  he  talked  to  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  'This  basket,*  says^he, 
•cost  me  at  the  wholesale  merchant's  a 
hundred  drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have  in 
the  world.   I  shall  quickly  make  two  hun- 
dred of  it,  bv  selling  it  in  retail.  These  two 
hundred  drachmas  will  in  a  very  little  whilr 
rise  to  fi  ur  hundred,  which  of  course  wffl 
amount  in  time  to  four  thousand.  Four 
thousand  drachmas  cannot  fail  of  roaring 
eight  thousand.  As  soon  as  bv  these  means 
1  am  master  of  ten  thousand,  I  w  in  lay  aside 
niv  trade  of  a  glassman,  and  turn  jeweller. 
1  shall  then  deal  in  diamonds,  pearls,  and 
all  sorts  of  rich  stones.  When  I  hare  got 
together  as  much  wealth  as  I  well  can  de- 
sire, 1  will  make  a  purchase  of  the  finest 
house  I  can  find,  with  lands,  slaves,  eu- 
nuchs, and  horses.    I  shall  then  begin  to 
enjoy  mvself  and  make  a  noise  in  the  world. 
I  w  ill  not  however  stop  there,  but  still  con- 
tinue mv  traffic,  until  I  have  got  together 
a  hundred  thousand  drachmas.   \\  pen  I 
have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a  hundred 
thousand  drachmas  I  shall  naturally  set 
mvself  on  the  foot  of  a  prince,  and  will 
demand  the  grand  vizier's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, after  having  represented  to  that 
minister  the  information  which  I  have  n> 
reived  of  the  beauty,  witT  discretion, 
other  high  qualities  which  his  danf 
possesses.  I  will  let  him  know  at  the 
time,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  make  him  a 
present  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  on  oar 
marriage  night.   As  soon  as  I  have  married 
the  grand  vizier's  daughter,  I  will  buv  ber 
ten  black  eunuchs,  the  youngest  and  the 
best  that  can  be  got  for  money.   I  mint  af- 
terwards make  my  father-in-law  a  visit, 
with  a  great  train  and  equipage.  And  when 
I  am  placed  at  his  right  hand,  which  he 
will  do  of  course,  if  it  be  only  to  honour  his 
daughter,  I  will  give  him  the  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  which  I  promised  him;  sad 
afterwards  to  his  great  surprise,  will  pre- 
sent him  with  another  purse  of  the  sane 
value,  with  some  short  speech:  as,  "Sir, 
you  see  I  am  a  man  of  my  word:  I  always 
give  more  than  I  promise." 

« When  I  have  brought  the  princess  to 
my  house,  I  shall  take  particular  care  to 
breed  her  in  a  due  respect  for  me  before  I 
give  the  reins  to  love  and  dalliance. 
this  end  I  shall  confine  her  to  her 
apartment,  make  her  a  short  visit,  and 
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but  little  to  her.  Her  women  will  repre- 
sent to  me  that  she  is  inconsolable  by  reason 
of  my  unkindnesf,  and  beg  me  with  tears 
to  caress  her,  ami  let  her  sit  down  by  me; 
but  I  shall  still  remain  inexorable,  and  will 
turn  my  back  upon  her  all  the  first  night 
Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring  her 
daughter  to  me,  as  I  am  seated  upon  my 
sofa.  The  daughter,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
will  fling  herself  at  my  feet,  and  beg  of  me 
to  receive  her  into  my  favour.  Then  will 
I,  to  imprint  in  her  a  thorough  veneration 
for  my  person,  draw  up  my  legs  and  spurn 
her  from  me  with  mv  foot,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  she  shall  fall  down  several  paces 
from  the  sofa. ' 

Alnaschar  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in 
this  chimerical  vision,  and  could  not  forbear 
acting  with  his  foot  what  he  had  in  his 
thoughts;  so  that  unluckily  striking  his 
basket  of  brittle  ware,  which  was  the  foun- 
dation of  all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked  bis 
glasses  to  a  great  distance  from  him  into 
the  street,  and  broke  them  into  ten  thou- 
sand pieces.  O. 
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01  1«m  than  women  in  the  thape*  of  men! 

Drfdtn. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  my 
bookseller's  shop,  a  pretty  young  thing, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  stepped  out  of 
her  coach,  and,  brushing  oy  me,  beckoned 
the  man  of  the  shop  to  the  farther  end  of 
his  counter,  where  she  whispered  some- 
thing to  him,  with  an  attentive  look,  and  at 
the  same  time  presented  him  with  a  letter: 
after  which,  pressing  the  end  of  her  fan 
upon  his  hand,  she  delivered  the  remaining 
part  of  her  message,  and  withdrew.  I  ob- 
served, in  the  midst  of  her  discourse,  that 
she  flushed  and  cast  an  eye  upon  me  over 
her  shoulder,  having  been  informed  by  my 
bookseller  that  I  was  the  man  with  the 
short  face  whom  she  had  so  often  read  of. 
Upon  her  passing  by  me,  the  pretty  bloom- 
ing creature  smiled  in  my  face,  and  drop- 
ped me  a  courtesy.    She  scarce  gave  me 
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'Mr.  Spectator, — You  are  always 
readv  to  receive  any  useful  hint  or  propo- 
sal, and  such,  I  believe,  you  will  think  one 
that  may  put  you  in  a  way  to  employ  the 
most  idle  part  of  the  kingdom:  I  mean  that 
part  of  mankind  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  women's  men,  or  beaux,  &c. 
Mr.  Spectator,  yoo  are  sensible  these  pretty 
gentlemen  are  not  made  for  any  manly  em- 
ployments, and  for  want  of  business  are 
often  as  much  in  the  vapours  as  the  ladies. 
Now  what  I  propose  is  this,  that  since 


the  shop  with  an  easy  scuttle,  and  stepped 
again  into  her  coach,  giving  the  footmen 
directions  to  drive  where  they  were  bid. 
Upon  her  departure,  my  bookseller  gave 
me  a  letter  superscribed, 1  To  the  ingenious 
Spectator,'  which  the  young  lady  had  de- 
sired him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands, 
and  to  tell  me,  that  the  speedy  publication 
of  it  would  not  only  oblige  herself  but  a 
whole  tea-table  of  my  friends.  I  opened  it 
therefore  with  a  resolution  to  publish  it, 
whatever  it  should  contain,  and  am  sure 
if  any  of  my  male  readers  will  be  so  se- 
verely critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they  would 
have  been  as  well  pleased  with  it  as  myself, 
had  they  seen  the  face  of  the  pretty  scribe, 

s 


found  a  very  pretty  amusement,  that  you 
will  recommend  it  to  these  gentlemen  as 
something  that  may  make  them  useful  to 
the  ladies  they  admire.  And  since  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  any  game,  or  other  diver- 
sion, for  it  may  be  done  in  the  play-house, 
in  their  coaches,  at  the  tea-table,  and  in 
short,  in  all  places  where  they  come  for 
the  sake  of  the  ladies,  (except  at  church ; 
be  pleased  to  forbid  it  there  to  prevent 
mistakes,)  it  will  be  easily  complied  with. 
It  is  besides  an  employment  that  allows,  as 
we  see  by  the  fair-sex,  of  many  graces, 
which  will  make  the  beaux  more  readily 
come  into  it;  it  shows  a  white  hand  and  a 
diamond  ring  to  great  advantage;  it  leaves 
the  eyes  at  full  liberty  to  be  employed  as 
before,  as  also  the  thoughts  and  the  tongue. 
In  short,  it  seems  in  every  respect  so  pro- 
per, that  it  is  needless  to  urge  it  farther, 
by  speaking  of  the  satisfaction  these  male 
knotters  will  find,  when  they  see  their  work 
mixed  up  in  a  fringe,  and  worn  by  the  fair 
lady  for  whom  and  with  whom  it  was  done. 
Truly,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  cannot  but  be 
pleased  I  have  hit  upon  something  that 
these  gentlemen  are  capable  of ;  for  it  is  sad 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  kingdom  (I 
mean  for  numbers,)  should  be  of  no  man- 
ner of  use.  1  shall  not  trouble  you  farther 
at  this  time,  but  only  to  say,  that  I  am 
always  your  reader,  and  generally  vour 
admirer. .  C.  B. 

1  P.  S.  The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen 
are  set  to  work  the  better;  there  being  at 
this  time  several  fine  fringes,  that  stay  only 
for  more  hands.' 

I  shall  in  the  next  place  present  my 
reader  with  the  description  of  a  set  of  men 
who  are  common  enough  in  the  world, 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  yet 
taken  notice  of  them,  as  they  are  drawn  in 
the  following  letter. 

«  Mr.  Spectator,— Since  you  have  late- 
ly, to  so  good  purpose,  enlarged  upon  con- 
jugal love,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  dis- 
courage every  practice  that  rather  proceeds 
from  a  regard  to  interest  than  to  happiness. 
Now  you  cannot  but  observe,  that  most  of 
our  fine  young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with 
the  direction  of  the  graver  sort,  to  retain 
in  their  service,  by  some  small  encourage- 
ment, as  great  a  number  as  they  can  of 
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supernumerary  and  insignificant  fellows, 
which  they  use  like  whifflers,  and  com- 
monly call  "shoeing-horns." — These  are 
never  designed  to  know  the  length  of  the 
foot,  but  only,  when  a  good  offer  comes,  to 
whet  and  spur  him  up  to  the  point  Nay, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  that  grave  lady,  madam 
Matchweil,  that  it  is  absolutely  convenient 
for  every  prudent  family  to  have  several  of 
these  implements  about  the  house  to  clap 
on  as  occasion  serves;  and  that  every  spark 
ought  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  being 
a  snoeing-horn  before  he  be  admitted  as  a 
shoe.  A  certain  lady  whom  I  could  name, 
if  it  was  necessary,  has  at  present  more 
shocing-horns  of  all  sizes,  countries,  and 
col:>urs  in  her  service,  than  ever  she  had 
new  shoes  in  her  life.  I  have  known  a  wo- 
man make  use  of  a  shoeing-horn  for  several 
vears,  and  finding  him  unsuccessful  in  that 
function,  convert  him  at  length  into  a  shoe. 
I  am  mistaken  if  your  friend,  Mr.  William 
Honeycomb,  was  not  a  cast  shoeing-horn 
l*fore  his  late  marriage.  As  for  mvself,  I 
must  frankly  declare  to  you,  that  1  have 
been  an  errant  shoeing-horn  for  above  these 
twenty  years.  I  served  mv  first  mistress  in 
that  capacity  above  five  of  the  number,  bc- 
f<  re  she  was  shod.  I  confess,  though  she  had 
many  who  made  their  application  to  her,  I 
always  thought  myself  the  best  shoe  in  her 
shop;  and  it  was  not  until  a  month  before 
her  marriage  that  I  discovered  what  I  was. 

This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  heart, 
and  raised  such  suspicions  in  me,  that  I  told 
the  next  I  made  love  to,  upon  receiving 
some  unkind  usage  from  her,  that  I  began 
to  look  upon  mvself  as  no  more  than  her 
shoeing-horn.  Cpon  which,  mv  dear,  who 
was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  told  me  I  was 
hypochondriacal,  and  I  might  as  well  look 
upon  myself  to  be  an  egg,  or  a  pipkin.  But 
in  a  very  short  time  after  she  gave  me  to 
know  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  myself.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  you  to  recount  the  life 
of  an  unfortunate  shoeing-horn,  or  I  might 
entertain  you  with  a  verv  long  and  melan- 
choly relation  of  my  sufferings.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  think,  sir,' it  would  very  well  be- 
come a  man  in  your  post,  to  determine  in 
what  cases  a  woman  may  be  allowed  with 
honour  to  make  use  of  a  shoeing-horn,  as 
also  to  declare  whether  a  maid  on  this  side 
five-and-twenty,  or  a  widow,  who  has  not 
been  three  years  in  that  state,  may  be 
granted  such  a  privilege,  with  other  diffi- 
culties which  will  naturally  occur  to  you 
upon  that  subject.  I  am,  sir,  with  the  most 
profound  veneration,  yours,  &c*  0. 
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*  To  the  Spectator. 
*Sir, — It  has  been  usual  to  remind  per- 
sons of  rank,  on  great  occasions  in  life,  of 
their  race  and  quality,  and  to  what  ex- 


pectations they  were  born:  that  by  con- 
sidering what  is  worthy  of  them,  they  may 
be  withdrawn  from  mean  pursuits  aid  en- 
couraged to  laudable  undertakings.  This 
is  turning  nobility  into  a  principle  of  virtue, 
and  making  it  productive  of  merit,  as  it  is 
understood  to  have  been  originally  a  reward 
of  it. 

'  It  is  for  the  like  reason,  I  imagine,  that 
you  have  in  some  of  your  speculations  as- 
serted to  vour  readers  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.    But  you  cannot  be  insensible  that 
this  is  a  controverted  doctrine;  there  are 
authors  who  consider  human  nature  in  a 
very  different  view,  and  books  of  roaxiss* 
have  been  written  to  show  the  falsity  of  all 
human  virtues.  •  The  reflections  which  are 
made  on  this  subject  usually  take  some 
tincture  from  the  tempers  and  characters 
of  those  that  make  them.    Politicians  can 
resolve  the  most  shining  actions  among  mea 
into  artifice  and  design;  others,  who  are 
soured  by  discontent,  repulses,  or  ill-usage, 
arc  apt  to  mistake  their  spleen  for  philoso- 
phy; men  of  profligate  lives,  and  such  as 
find  themselves  incapable  of  rising  to  any 
distinction  among  their  fellow-creatures, 
are  for  pull  in  |»  down  all  appearances  of 
merit  which  seem  to  upbraid  them;  and 
satirists  describe  nothing  but  deformity. 
From  all  these  hands  we  have  such  draughts 
of  mankind,  as  are  represented  in  those 
burlesque  pictures  which  the  Italians  call 
caricaturas;  where  the  art  consists  in  pre- 
serving, amidst  distorted  proportions  and 
aggravated  features,  some  likeness  of  the 
person,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transform 
the  most  agreeable  beauty  into  the  most 
odious  monster. 

'  It  is  verv  disingenuous  to  level  the  beat 
of  mankind  with  the  worst,  and  for  the 
faults  of  particulars  to  degrade  the  whole 
species.  Such  methods  tend  not  only  to 
remove  a  man's  good  opinion  of  others,  but 
to  destroy  that  reverence  for  himself,  which 
is  a  great  guard  of  innocence,  and  a  spring 
of  virtue. 

*  It  is  true  indeed,  that  there  are  surpris- 
ing mixtures  of  beauty  and  deformity,  of 
wisdom  and  folly,  virtue  and  vk  he 
human  make:  such  a  disparity  is  found 
among  numbers  of  the  same  kin»J;  and 
every  individual  in  some  instant  i  n.  or  at 
some  times,  is  so  unequal  to  himself,  that 
man  seems  to  be  the  most  wavering  and 
inconsistent  being  in  the  whole  creation. 
So  that  the  question  in  morality  cone,  i 
the  dignity  of  our  nature  may  at  first  sight 
appear  like  some  difficult  questions  in  natu- 
ral philosophy,  in  which  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  seem  to  be  of  equal  strength. 
Hut,  as  I  began  with  considering  this  point 
as  it  relates  to  action,  I  shall  here  borrow 
an  admirable  reflection  from  monsieur 
Paschal,  which  I  think  sets  it  in  its  proper 
light. 


•  Thi*  I*  an  allumon  tn  tl*  Rt-nWiimi«  el  Maxiaa* 
Morale*  de  M- 1«  Due  <Jc  la  Rocbefoacaatt. 
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«*  It  is  of  dangerous  consequence,"  says 
he,  "  to  represent  to  man  how  near  he  is  to 
the  level  of  beasts,  without  showine  him  at 
the  same  time  his  greatness*  It  is  likewise 
dangerous  to  let  him  see  his  greatness  with- 
out his  meanness.  It  is  more  dangerous  yet 
to  leave  him  ignorant  of  either;  but  very 
beneficial  that  he  should  be  made  sensible 
of  both. "  Whatever  imperfections  we  may 
have  in  our  nature,  it  is  the  business  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue  to  rectify  them,  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  our  present  state.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  no  small  encouragement  to 
generous  minds  to  consider,  that  we  shall 
put  them  all  off  with  our  mortality.  That 
sublime  manner  of  salutation  with  which 
the  Jews  approach  their  kings, 

may  be  addressed  to  the  lowest  and  most 
despised  mortal  among  us,  under  all  the 
infirmities  and  distresses  with  which  we 
see  him  surrounded.  And  whoever  believes 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  will  not  need 
a  better  argument  for  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  nor  a  stronger  incitement  to  actions 
suitable  to  it. 

*  I  am  naturally  led  by  this  reflection  to  a 
subject  I  have  already  touched  upon  in  a 
former  letter,  and  cannot  without  pleasure 
call  to  mind  the  thought  of  Cicero  to  this 
purpose,  in  the  close  of  his  book  concerning 
old  age.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
his  writings  will  remember  that  the  elder 
Cato  is  introduced  in  that  discourse  as  the 
speaker,  and  Scipio  and  I«elius  as  his  audi- 
tors. This  venerable  person  is  represented 
looking  forward  as  it  were  from  the  verge 
of  extreme  old  age  into  a  future  state,  and 
rising  into  a  contemplation  on  the  unperish- 
able  part  of  his  natwe,  and  its  existence 
after  death.  I  shall  collect  part  of  his  dis- 
course. And  as  you  have  formerly  offered 
some  arguments  for  the  soul's  immortality, 
agreeable  both  to  reason  and  the  Christian 
doctrine,  I  believe  your  readers  will  not  be 
displeased  to  see  how  the  same  great  truth 
shines  in  the  pomp  of  Roman  eloquence. 

"This  (says  Cato)  is  my  firm  persuasion, 
that  since  the  human  soul  exerts  itself  with 
so  great  activity;  since  it  has  such  a  re- 
membrance of  the  past,  such  a  concern  for 
the  future;  since  it  is  enriched  with  so  many 
arts,  sciences,  and  discoveries;  it  is  impos- 
sible but  the  being  which  contains  all  these 
must  be  immortal." 

•  The  elder  Cyrus,  just  before  his  death, 
is  represented  bv  Xenophon  speaking  after 
this  manner:  "  Think  not,  my  dearest  chil- 
dren, that  when  I  depart  from  you  I  shall 
be  no  more:  but  remember,  that  my  soul, 
even  while  I  lived  among  you,  was  invisible 
to  you:  yet  by  my  actions  you  were  sensible 
it  existed  in  thisWly.  Believe  it  therefore 
existing  still,  though  it  be  still  unseen.  How 
quickly  would  the  honours  of  illustrious 
men  perish  after  death,  if  their  souls  per- 
formed nothing  to  preserve  their  fame! 
For  my  own  part,  I 


the  soul  while  in  a  mortal  body  lives,  bat 
when  departed  out  of  it  dies:  or  that  its 
consciousness  is  lost  when  it  is  discharged 
out  of  an  unconscious  habitation.  But  when 
it  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance,  then 
it  truly  exists.  Farther,  since  the  human 
frame  is  broken  by  death,  tell  us  what  be- 
comes of  its  parts?  It  is  visible  whether  the 
materials  of  other  beings  are  translated; 
namely,  to  the  source  from  whence  they 
had  their  birth.  The  soul  alone,  neither 
present  nor  departed,  isHhe  object  of  our 
eyes." 

'Thus  Cyrus,  But  to  proceed >— "No 
one  shall  persuade  me,  Scipio,  that  your 
worthy  father  or  your  grandfathers  Paulus 
and  Africanus,  or  Africanus  his  father  or 
uncle,  or  many  other  excellent  men  whom 
I  need  not  name,  performed  so  many  ac- 
tions to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  with- 
out being  sensible  that  futurity  was  their 
right  And,  if  I  may  be  allowed  an  old 
man's  privilege  so  to  speak  of  myself,  do 
you  think  I  would  have  endured  the  fatigue 
of  so  many  wearisome  days  and  nights,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  if  I  imagined  that  the 
same  boundary  which  is  set  to  my  life  must 
terminate  my  glory  ?  Were  it  not  more  de- 
sirable to  have  worn  out  rav  days  in  ease 
and  tranquillity,  free  from  labour  and  with- 
out emulation?  But,  I  know  not  how,  my 
soul  has  always  raised  itself,  and  looked 
forward  on  futurity,  in  this  view  and  ex- 
pectation, that  when  it  shall  depart  out  of 
life  it  shall  then  live  for  ever;  and  if  this 
were  not  true,  that  the  mind  is  immortal, 
the  soul  of  the  most  worthy  would  not, 
above  all  others,  have  the  strongest  im- 
pulse to  glory. 

"  What  besides  this  is  the  cause  that  the 
wisest  men  die  with  the  greatest  equanimity, 
the  ignorant  with  the  greatest  concern? 
Does  it  not  seem  that  those  minds  which 
have  the  most  extensive  views  foresee  they 
are  removing  to  a  happier  condition,  which 
those  of  a  narrow  sight  do  not  perceive?  I, 
for  my  part,  am  transported  with  the  hope 
of  seeing  your  ancestors:  whom  I  have  ho- 
noured and  loved;  and  am  earnestly  desirous 
of  meeting  not  only  those  excellent  persons 
whom  I  have  known,  but  those  too  of  whom 
I  have  heard  and  read,  and  of  whom  I  my 
self  have  written;  nor  would  I  be  detained 
from  so  pleasing  a  journey.  O  happy  day, 
when  I  shall  escape  from  this  crowd,  this 
heap  of  pollution,  and  be  admitted  to  that 
divine  assembly  of  exalted  spirits!  when  I 
shall  go  not  only  to  those  great  persons  I 
have  named,  but  to  my  Cato,  my  son,  than 
whom  a  better  man  was  never  born,  and 
whose  funeral  rites  I  myself  performed, 
whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have  attended 
mine.  Yet  has  not  his  soul  deserted  me, 
but,  seeming  to  cast  back  a  look  on  me,  is 
gone  before  to  those  habitations  to  which  it 
was  sensible  I  should  follow  him.  And 
though  I  might  appear  to  have  borne  my 
loss  with  courage,  1  was  not  unaffected  with 
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that  it  would  not  be  long 
meet  again  and  be  divorced  no 
am,  sir,  &c* 


before  we  should 
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Pinna  tenders  opoa.-  


Hot  Sat  i.  Lib.  2.  1. 
To  launch  beyond  all  bound*. 

Surprise  is  so  much  the  life  of  stories, 
that  every  one  aims  at  it  who  endeavours  to 
please  by  telling  them.  Smooth  delivery, 
an  elegant  choice  of  words,  and  a  sweet  ar- 
rangement, are  all  beautifying  graces,  but 
not  the  particulars  in  this  point  of  conversa- 
tion which  either  long  command  the  atten- 
tion, or  strike  with  the  violence  of  a  sudden 
passion,  or  occasion  the  burst  of  laughter 
which  accompanies  humour.  I  have  some- 
times fancied  that  the  mind  is  in  this  case 
like  a  traveller  who  sees  a  fine  seat  in  haste; 
he  acknowledges  the  delightfulneas  of  a 
walk  set  with  regularity,  but  would  be  un- 
easy if  he  were  obliged  to  pace  it  over, 
when  the  first  view  had  let  him  into  all  its 
beauties  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  success 
which  stories  will  have  when  they  are  at- 
tended with  a  turn  of  surprise,  as  it  has 
happily  made  the  characters  of  some,  so 
has  it  also  been  the  ruin  of  the  characters 
of  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who  out- 
rage truth,  instead  of  affecting  us  with  a 
manner  In  telling  it ;  who  overleap  the  line 
of  probability  that  they  may  be  seen  to  move 
out  of  the  common  road;  and  endeavour 
only  to  make  their  hearers  stare  by  impos- 
ing upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonsense 
against  the  philosophy  of  nature,  or  such  a 
heap  of  wonders  told  upon  their  own  know- 
ledge, as  it  is  not  likely  one  man  should 
have  ever  met  with. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  a 
company  into  which  I  fell  accidentally. 
The  subject  of  antipathies  was  a  proper 
field  wherein  such  talse  surprisers  might 
expatiate,  and  there  were  those  present 
who  appeared  very  fond  to  show  it  in  its 
full  extent  of  traditional  history.  Some  of 
them,  in  a  learned  manner,  offered  to  our 
consideration  the  miraculous  powers  which 
the  effluviums  of  cheese  have  over  bodies 
whose  pores  are  disposed  to  receive  them 
in  a  noxious  manner ;  others  gave  an  ac- 
count of  such  who  could  indeed  bear  the 
sight  of  cheese,  but  not  the  taste  ;  for  which 
thev  brought  a  reason  from  the  milk  of 
their  nurses.  Others  again  discoursed, 
without  endeavouring  at  reasons,  concern- 
ing an  unconquerable  aversion  which  some 
stomachs  have  against  a  joint  of  meat  when 
it  is  whole,  and  the  eager  inclination  they 
have  for  it  when,  by  its  being  cut  up,  the 
shape  which  had  affected  them  is  altered. 
From  hence  they  passed  to  eels,then  to  pars- 


until  we  had  worked  up 

a  pitch  of  complaisance 
dinner  was  to  come  in  we  inquired  the 
name  of  every  dish,  and  hoped  it  would  be 
no  offence  to  any  in  company,  before  it  was 
admitted.   When  we  had  sat  down,  this 
civility  among  us  turned  the  discourse  from 
eatables  to  other  sorts  of  aversions;  and  the 
eternal  cat,  which 
tion  of  this  nature,  began  then  to 
the  subject.   One  had  sweated  at  the  sight 
of  it,  another  had  smelled  it  out  as  itUy 
concealed  in  a  very  distant  cupboard;  and 
he  who  crowned  the  whole  set  of 
stories,  reckoned  up  the  number  of 
in  which  it  had  occasioned  him  to 
away.    '  At  last,'  says  he,  '  that  yon  may 
all  be  satisfied  of  my  invincible  aversion  to 
a  cat,  I  shall  give  an  unanswerable  instance. 
As  I  was  going  through  a  street  of  London, 
where  I  never  had  been  until  then,  I  idt  a 
general  damp  and  faintness  all 
which  I  could  not  tell  how  to  a 
until  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eyes 
and  found  that  I  was  passing  under  a 

hung.  * 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way 
of  surprise,  gave  a  stop  to  the  talk  we  had 
been  carrying  on.  Some  were  dent  be- 
cause they  doubted,  and  others  because 

that  the  gentleman  had  an  opportunity  to 
press  the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  us  see 
that  he  was  rather  exposing  himself  than 

ridiculing  others. 

I  must  freely  own  that  I  did  not  all  this 
while  disbelieve  every  thing  that  was  said; 
but  yet  I  thought  some  in  the  company  had 
been  endeavouring  who  should  pitch  the 
bar  farthest;  that  it  had  for  some  time  been 
a  measuring  cast,  and  at  last  my  friend  o( 
the  cat  and 
them  alL 

I  then  considered  the 
this  story  had  been  received,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  jest 
upon  others,  if  he  had  not  laboured  again* 
himself.  From  hence,  thought  I,  there 
are  two  ways  which  the  well-bred  world 
generally  takes  to  correct  such  a  practice, 
when  they  do  not  think  fit  to  contradict  it 
flatly.  * a  n  -*i>t<*> .  ^vjH.-to 

The  first  of  these  is  a  general  silence, 
which  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  inter 
pret  in  his  own  behalf.  It  is  often  the  effect 
of  prudence  in  avoiding  a  quarrel,  when 
they  see  another  drive  so  fast  that  there  is 
no  stopping  him  without  being  run  against; 
and  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weakness 
in  believing  suddenly.  The  generality  of 
mankind  are  not  so  grossly  ignorant,  as 
some  overbearing  spirits  would  persuade 
themselves;  and  if  the  authority  of  a  cha- 
racter or  a  caution  against  danger  make  as 
suppress  our  opinions,  yet  neither  of  these 
are  of  force  enough  to  suppress  our  thoughts 
of  them.    If  a  man  who  has  endeavoured 


sign-post  had  thrown  beyond 
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could  but  look  Into  their  minds,  he  would 
find  that  they  imagine  he  lightly  esteems 
of  their  sense  when  he  thinks  to  impose 
upon  them,  and  that  he  is  less  esteemed  by 
them  for  his  attempt  in  doing  so.    His  en- 
deavour to  glory  at  their  expense  becomes 
a  ground  of  quarrel,  and  the  scorn  and 
indifference  with  which  they  entertain  it 
begins  the  immediate  punishment:  and  in- 
deed (if  we  should  even  go  no  farther) 
silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  has  a 
deeper  way  of  wounding  than  opposition, 
because  opposition  proceeds  from  an  anger 
that  has  a  sort  of  generous  sentiment  for 
the  adversary  mingling  along  with  it,  while 
it  shows  that  there  is  some  esteem  in  your 
mind  for  him:  in  short,  that  you  think  him 
worth  while  to  contest  with.    But  silence, 
or  a  negligent  indifference,  proceeds  from 
anger,  mixed  with  a  scorn  that  shows 
another  he  is  thought  by  you  too  contempt- 
ible to  be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has 
taken  for  correcting  this  practice  of  false 
surprise,  is  to  overshoot  such  talkers  in 
their  own  bow,  or  to  raise  the  story  with 
farther  degrees  of  impossibility,  and  set  up 
for  a  voucher  to  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  must  let  them  see  they  stand  detected. 
Thus  I  have  heard  a  discourse  was  once 
managed  upon  the  effects  of  fear.   One  of 
the  company  had  given  an  account  how  it 
had  turned  his  friend's  hair  gray  in  a  night, 
while  the  terrors  of  a  shipwreck  encom- 
passed him.    Another,  taking  the  hint 
from  hence,  began,  upon  his  own  know 
ledge,  to  enlarge  his  instances  of  the  like 
nature  to  such  a  number,  that  it  was  not 
probable  he  could  ever  have  met  with 
them:  and  as  he  still  grounded  these  upon 
different  causes  for  the  sake  of  variety,  it 
might  seem  at  last,  from  his  share  of  the 
conversation,  almost  impossible  that  any 
one  who  can  feel  the  passion  of  fear,  should 
all  his  life  escape  so  common  an  effect  of  it. 
By  this  time  some  of  the  company  grew 
negligent,  or  desirous  to  contradict  him; 
but  one  rebuked  the  rest  with  an  appear- 
ance of  severity,  and  with  the  known  old 
story  in  his  head,  assured  them  he  did  not 
scruple  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  any  thing 
can  make  a  man's  hair  gray,  since  he  knew 
one  whose  periwig  had  suffered  so  by  it 
Thus  he  stopped  the  talk,  and  made  them 
easy.   Thus  is  the  same  method  taken  to 
bring  us  to  shame,  which  we  fondly  take 
to  increase  our  character.    It  is  indeed  a 
kind  of  mimickry,  by  which  another  puts 
on  our  air  of  conversation  to  show  us  to 
ourselves.    He  seems  to  look  ridiculous 
before  you,  that  you  may  remember  how 
near  a  resemblance  you  bear  to  him;  or 
that  you  may  know  that  he  will  not  lie 
under  the  imputation  of  believing  you. 
Then  it  is  that  you  are  struck  dumb  im- 
mediately with  a  conscientious  shame  for 
what*  you  have  been  saying.    Then  it  is 
that  you  are  inwardly  grieved  at  the  senti- 
ments which  you  cannot  but  perceive 
Vol.  II.  40 


others  entertain  concerning  you.  In  short, 
you  are  against  yourself;  the  laugh  of  the 
company  runs  against  you;  the  censuring 
world  is  obliged  to  you  for  that  triumph 
which  you  have  allowed  them  at  your  own 
expense;  and  truth,  which  you  have  in- 
jured, has  a  near  way  of  being  revensred  on 
you,  when  by  the  bare  repetition  of  your 
story  you  become  a  frequent  diversion  for 
the  public 

'Mr.  Spectator,— The  other  day, 
walking  in  Pancras  church-yard,  I  thought 
of  vour  paper  wherein  you  mention  epi- 
taphs, and  am  of  opinion  this  has  a  thought 
in  it  worth  being  communicated  to  your 
readers. 

«.  .  ' 

"  Here  innocence  and  beauty  lie*,  whose  breath 
Waa  snatch'd  by  early,  not  untimely,  death. 
Hence  did  she  go,  just  as  she  did  brain 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  she  knew  to  sin. 
Death,  that  does  sin  and  sorrow  thus  prevent. 
Is  the  next  blessing  to  a  life  well  spent." 

' I  am,  sir,  your  servant' 

============================== 
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Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  young  widow 
of  good  fortune  and  family,  and  just  come 
to  town:  where  I  find  I  have  clusters  of 
pretty  fellows  come  already  to  visit  me, 
some  dying  with  hopes,  others  with  fears, 
though  they  never  saw  me.    Now,  what  I 
would  beg  of  you  would  be  to  know  whether 
I  may  venture  to  use  these  pert  fellows 
with  the  same  freedom  as  I  did  my  country 
acquaintance.    I  desire  your  leave  to  use 
them  as  to  me  shall  seem  meet,  without 
imputation  of  a  jilt;  for  since  I  make  decla- 
ration that  not  one  of  them  shall  have  me, 
I  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  the  liberty 
of  insulting  those  who  have  the  vanity  to 
believe  it  is  in  their  power  to  make  me 
break  that  resolution.    There  are  schools 
for  learning  to  use  foils,  frequented  by  those 
who  never  design  to  fight;  and  this  useless 
way  of  aiming  at  the  heart,  without  design 
to  wound  it  on  either  side,  is  the  play  with 
which  I  am  resolved  to  divert  myself.  The 
man  who  pretends  to  win,  I  shall  use  him 
like  one  who  comes  into  a  fencing-school 
to  pick  a  quarrel.  1  hope  upon  this  founda- 
tion you  will  give  me  the  free  use  of  the 
natural  and  artificial  force  of  my  eyes, 
looks,  and  gestures.    As  for  verbal  pro- 
mises, I  will  make  none,  but  shall  have  no 
mercy  on  the  conceited  interpreters  of 
glances  and  motions.    I  am  particularly 
skilled  in  the  downcast  eye,  and  the  reco- 
very into  a  sudden  full  aspect  and  away 
again,  as  vou  may  have  seen  sometimes 
practised  Dy  us  country  beauties  beyond 
all  that  you  have  observed  in  courts  and 
cities.  Add  to  this,  sir,  that  I  have  a  ruddy 
heedless  look,  which  covers  artifice  the 
best  of  any  thing.    Though  I  can  dance 
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very  well,  I  affect  a  tottering  untaught  way 
of  walking,  by  which  I  appear  an  easy 
prey;  and  never  exert  my  instructed 
charms,  until  I  find  I  have  engaged  a  pur- 
suer. Be  pleased,  sir,  to  print  this  letter, 
which  will  certainly  begin  the  chase  of  a 
rich  widow.  The  many  foldings,  escapes, 
returns,  and  doublings,  which  I  make,  I 
shall  from  time  to  time  communicate  to 
you,  for  the  better  instruction  of  all  females, 
who  set  up,  like  me,  for  reducing  the  pre- 
sent exorbitant  power  and  insolence  of 
man.  I  am,  sir,  vour  faithful  corres- 
pondent, RELICTA  LOVELY.' 

*  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, — I  depend 
upon  voir  professed  respect  for  virtuous 
love  for  your  immediately  answering  the 
design  of '  this  letter:  which  is  no  other 
than  to  lay  before  the  world  the  severity  of 
certain  parents,  who  desire  to  suspend  the 
marriage  of  a  discreet  young  woman  of  eigh- 
teen, three  vears  longer,  for  no  other  reason 
but  that  of  her  being  too  young  to  enter 
into  that  state.  As  to  the  consideration  of 
riches,  my  circumstances  are  such,  that  I 
cannot  be  suspected  to  make  my  addresses 
to  her  on  such  low  motives  as  avarice  or 
ambition.  If  ever  innocence,  wit,  and 
beauty,  united  their  utmost  charms,  they 
have  in  her.  I  wish  you  would  expatiate 
a  little  on  this  subject,  and  admonish  her 
parents  that  it  may  be  from  the  very  im- 
perfection of  human  nature  itself,  and  not 
any  personal  frailty  of  her  or  me,  that  our 
inclinations  baffled  at  present  may  alter; 
and  while  we  are  Jirguing  with  ourselves  to 
put  off  the  enjoyment  of  our  present  pas- 
sions, our  affections  may  change  their  ob- 
jects in  the  operation.  It  is  a  very  delicate 
subject  to  talk  upon;  but  if  it  were  but 
hinted,  I  am  in  nopes  it  would  give  the 
parties  concerned  some  reflection  that 
might  expedite  our  happiness.  There  is  a 
possibility,  and  I  hope  I  may  say  it  without 
imputation  of  immodesty  to  her  I  love  with 
the  highest  honour;  I  say  there  is  a  possi- 
bility thisdelav  may  be  as  painful  to  her  as 
it  is  to  me;  ii  it  be  as  much,  it  must  be 
more,  by  reason  of  the  severe  rules  the  sex 
are  under,  in  being  denied  even  the  relief 
of  complaint.  If  you  oblige  me  in  this,  and 
I  succeed,  I  promise  you  a  place  at  my  wed- 
ding, and  a  treatment  suitable  to  your 
spectatorial  dignity.  Your  most  humble 
servant,  EUSTACE.' 

*  Sir, — I  yesterday  heard  a  young  gentle- 
man, that  looked  as  if  he  had  come  just  to 
the  gown  and  a  scarf,  upon  evil  speaking: 
which  subject  you  know  archbishop  Til- 
lotshn  has  so  nobly  handled  in  a  sermon  in 
his  folio.  As  soon  as  ever  he  had  named  his 
text,  and  had  opened  a  little  the  drift  of 
his  discourse,  I  was  in  great  hopes  he  had 
been  one  of  Sir  Roger's  chaplains.  I  have 
conceived  so  great  an  idea  of  the  charming 
discourse  above,  that  I  should  have  thought 
one  part  of  my  sabbath  very  well  spent  in 
hearing  a  repetition  of  it    But,  alas!  Mr. 


Spectator,  this  reverend  divine  gave  us  his 
grace's  sermon,  and  yet  I  do  not  know 
how;  even  I  that  am  sure  have  read  it  at 
least  twenty  times,  could  not  tell  what  to 
make  of  it,  and  was  at  a  loss  sometimes  to 
guess  what  the  man  aimed  at.  He  was  to 
just,  indeed,  as  to  give  us  all  the  heads  and 
the  sutxlivisions  of  the  sermon,  and  farther 
I  think  there  was  not  one  beautiful  thought 
in  it  but  what  we  had.  But  then,  sir,  this 
gentleman  made  so  many  pretty  addition*; 
nnd  he  could  never  give  us  a  paragraph  of 
the  sermon  but  he  introduced  it  with  some- 
thing which  mcthought  looked  more  like  a 
design  to  show  his  own  ingenuity  than  to 
instruct  the  people.  In  short,  he  added 
and  curtailed  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
vexed  me;  insomuch  that  I  could  not  for- 
bear thinking  (what  I  confess  I  ought  wt 
to  have  thought  in  so  holy  a  place,)  that 
this  young  spark  was  as  justly  blamcahk* 
as  Bullock  or  Penkethman,  when  they 
mend  a  noble  play  of  Shakspeare  or  Joa- 
son.  Pray,  sir,  take  this  into  your  considera- 
tion; and,  if  we  must  be  entertained  with 
the  works  of  any  of  those  great  men,  desire 
these  gentlemen  to  give  them  us  as  they 
find  them,  that  so  when  we  read"  them  to 
i  ur  families  at  home  they  may  the  better 
remember  they  have  beard  them  at 
church.    Sir,  your  humble  ser 
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 New  deficit  miter.— Firf.  J&jl.  tL  KX 

A  second  in  not  wanting. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — There  is  no  nnrtof 
your  writings  which  I  have  in  more  esteem 
than  your  criticism  upon  Milton.  It  is  an 
honourable  and  candid  endeavour  to  set  the 
works  of  our  noble  writers  in  the  graceful 
light  which  they  deserve.  You  will  lose 
much  of  my  kind  inclination  towards  yuu, 
if  you  do  hot  attempt  the  encomium  of 
Spenser  also,  or  at  least  indulge  my  pas- 
sion for  that  charming  author  sn  far  as  to 
print  the  loose  hints  I  now  give  you  on  that 
subject. 

'Spenser's  genera]  plan  is  the  represen- 
tation of  six  virtues — holiness,  temperance, 
chastity,  friendship,  justice,  and  courtesy— 
in  six  legends  by  six  persons.  The  she 
personages  are  supposed,  under  piopei  al- 
legories suitable  to  their  respective  charac- 
ters, to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
full  manifestation  of  the  respective  virtues 
which  they  are  to  exert. 

'These,  one  might  undertake  to  show 
under  the  several  heads,  are  admirably 
drawn;  no  images  improper,  and  most  sur- 
prisingly beautiful.  The  Redcmss  Knight 
runs  through  the  whole  steps  of  the  Chns» 
tian  life;  Guyon  docs  all  that  temperance 
can  possibly  require;  Britomartis(a  woman) 
observes  the  true  rules  of  unaffected  chas- 
tity; Arthegal  is  in  even-  respect  of  life 
strictly  and  wisely  just;  Calidore  is  rightly 
courteous. 
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'  In  short,  in  Fairly  •land,  where  knights- 
errant  have  a  full  scope  to  range,  and  to  do 
even  what  Ariostos  or  Orlandos  could  not 
do  in  the  world  without  breaking  into  cre- 
dibility, Spenser's  knights  have,  under 
those  six  heads,  given  a  full  and  truly 
noetical  system  of  Christian,  public,  and 

*  His  legend  of  friendship  is  more  diffuse; 
and  yet  even  there  the  allegory  is  finely 
drawn,  onlv  the  heads  various;  one  knight 
could  not  there  support  all  the  parts. 

'To  do  honour  to  his  country,  prince 
Arthur  is  a  universal  hero;  in  holiness, 
temperance,  chastity,  and  justice,  suner- 
excellent  For  the"  same  reason,  and  to 
compliment  queen  Elizabeth,  Gloriana, 
queen  of  fairies,  whose  court  was  the  asy- 
lum of  the  oppressed,  represents  that  glo- 
rious queen.  At  her  commands  all  these 
knights  set  forth,  and  only  at  hers  the  Red- 
cross  Knight  destroys  the  dragon,  Guyon 
overturns  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  Arthegal 

iu  e.  Justice)  beats  down  Geryonco  (/.  e. 
*hilip  II.  king  of  Spain)  to  rescue  Beige 

it.  e.  Holland,)  and  he  beats  the  Grantorto 
the  same  Philip  in  another  light)  to  restore 
rena  (/.  e.  Peace)  to  Europe. 

'  Chastity  being  the  first  female  virtue, 
Britomartis  is  a  Briton;  her  part  is  fine, 
though  it  requires  explication.  His  style 
is  very  poetical;  no  puns,  affectations  of 
wit,  forced  antitheses,  or  any  of  that  low 
tnbe. 

'  His  old  words  arc  all  true  English,  and 
numbers  exquisite;  and  since  of  words  there 
is  the  tnulta  rcnasccntur,  since  they  are  all 
proper,  such  a  poem  should  not  (any  more 
than  Milton's}  consist  all  of  it  ot  common 
ordinary  words.  Sec  instances  of  descrip- 
tions. 

Causeless  jealousy  in  Britomartis,  v.  6,  14, 
in  its  restlessness,  i 


"  Like  as  a  wayward  child,  whose 
It  broken  with  max  fearful 
With  froward  wiM  doth  net 


With  trnward  wiM  doth  net  himself  to  weep, 
Ne  can  be  atill'd  for  all  his  nurse's  might. 
But  kick*  and  squalls,  and  shrieks  for  fell  despite 
Now  scratching  her,  and  her  loose  locks  misusing 
Now  seeking  darkness,  and  now  seeking  light ; 
Th*  n  era  vine  sock,  and  then  the  suck  refusing. 


sow  seeking  litht ; 
— i  -  ravine  suck,  and  then  the  auck  refmnug 
Soda  was  Ibis  lady's  loves  in  her  love's  fond  accusing 

Curiosity  occasioned  by  jealousy  t  ufion  oc- 
casion of  her  lover**  absence.  Ibid.  Stan. 
8,  9. 

"  Then  as  she  looked  long,  at  last  she  spied 
One  coining  towards  her  with  hasty  speed, 

Well  ween'd  she  then,  ere  him  she  plain  desery'd, 
That  it  was  one  sent  from  her  love  indeed  : 

Whereat  her  heart  was  flll'd  with  hope  and  dread, 
Ne  would  she  stay  till  he  in  place  could  < 

But  ran  to  meet  him  forth  to  know  his  r " 


is  he,  thy  lord,  and  how  far  he 
ice :  and  hath  be  lost  or  won  1 


Care  and  his  house  are  described  thus,  v. 
6.  33,  34,  35. 


^Not  faraway  ,^m>r  meet  r^&ay '  guc«t.  # 


34. 

••There  entering  in,  they  (hand  the  good  man's  self 
Full  busily  unto  his  work  ybent. 
Who  was  so  weel  a  wretched  wearish  elf. 
With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbonc  cheeks  far  spent, 
As  if  lie  had  in  prison  long  been  pent. 
Full  black  and  griesly  did  his  fare  appear. 
Besmear'd  with  smoke,  that  nieh  hiseyesigl 
With  rucged  beard,  and  hoary  shagged  hnir. 
The  which  be  never  wont  to  comb,  or  comely 

35. 

Rune  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent, 
Ne  better  had  he.  ne  for  better  cared  ; 
Hisblister  d  hands  amongst  the  cinders  l»rent. 
And  tinier*  filthy,  with  long  nails  prepared. 
Right  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared. 
His  name  was  Care  :  a  blacksmith  by  hi*  trade. 
That  neither  dny  nor  night  from  working t 
But  to  small  purpose  iron  wedges  made  : 


'  Homer's  epithets  were  much  admired 
by  antiquity:  see  what  great  justness  and 
variety  there  are  in  these  epithets  of  the 
trees  in  the  forest,  where  the  Redcmss 
Knight  lost  truth,  B.  i.  Cant.  i.  Stan.  8,  9. 

"  The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry  ; 
The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forest*  all. 
The  aspine,  good  for  staves,  Us-  cypress  funeral. 

9. 

"  The  lanrel,  meod  of  mirhty  conqueror*, 
And  poets  sage ;  the  Ar.  that  woepelh  still, 
The  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours, 
The  yew,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will. 
The  birch  for  shafts,  the  sallow  for  the  mill : 
The  myrrhe  sweet,  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound, 
The  war  like  beech,  the  ash.  for  nothing  ill, 
The  fruitful  olive,  and  the  plnntane  round. 
The  i 


4 1  shall  trouble  vou  no  more,  but  desire 
you  to  let  me  conclude  with  these  verses, 
though  I  think  they  have  already  been 
quoted  by  you.  Thcv  are  addressed  to 
voung  ladies  oppressed  with  calumny,  v. 
6.  14. 

"  The  best  (said  he)  that  I  can  vou  advise. 

Is  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  the  hi ; 

For  when  the  cause  whence  evil  doth  arise, 

H<- moved  i».  the  effi-ct  surrenseth  still. 

Abstain  from  plea«ure  and  restrain  your  will, 

Hohdti*?  dt**ir»*'  sind  foridl*?  loo  a**  oVlitfht , 

Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbear  your  till. 

Shun  secresy.  and  talk  in  open  sight. 

So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight  ' 

T. 
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Format  enim  nalura  prius  nos  iatus  ad  omnem, 
Fortunanim  habitnm.  juvat.  aut  impellit  ad  iram. 
Aut  ad  humum  mo-rore  trnvi  dedurit,  et  nugit : 
Post  effcrt  animi  motus  iaterprete  lingua. 

Hot.  An  Potl.  ver.  108. 

For  nature  forms  and  softens  us  within, 
And  writes  our  fortune'*  changes  in  our  (ace  : 
Pleasure  enchants,  impetuous  rage  transports. 
And  grief  dejects,  and  wrings  the  tortur'd  soul : 
And  these  are  all  interpreted  by  speech. 


My  friend  the  Templar,  whom  I  have 
so  often  mentioned  in  these  writings,  hav- 
ing determined  to  lay  aside  his  poetical 
studies,  in  order  to  a  closer  pursuit  of  the 
law,  has  put  together,  as  a  farewell  essay, 
some  thoughts  concerning  pronunciation 
and  action,  which  he  has  given  me  leave 
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to  communicate  to  tkc  public  They  arc 
chiefly  collec  ted  from  his  favourite  author 
Cicero,  who  is  known  to  have  been  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Roscius  the  actor,  and  a 
good  judge  of  dramatic  performances,  as 
well  as  the  most  eloquent  pleader  of  the 
time  in  which  he  liven. 

Cicero  concludes  his  celebrated  books  Dc 
Oratorc  with  some  precepts  for  pronuncia- 
tion and  action,  without  which  part  he  af- 
firms that  the  best  orator  in  the  world  can 
never  succeed;  and  an  indifferent  one,  who 
is  master  of  this,  shall  gain  much  greater 
applause.  4  What  could  make  a  stronger 
impression,'  savs  he,  'than  those  exclama- 
tions of  Gracchus?'— "Whither  shall  I 
turn?  Wretch  that  I  am!  to  what  place 
betake  mvself  ?  Shall  I  go  to  the  Capitol  > 
Alas!  it  is  overflowed  with  mv  brother's 
blood.  Or  shall  1  retire  to  my  house?  Yet 
there  I  behold  my  mother  plunged  in  mi- 
scry,  wee  pin  g  and  despairing!"  These 
breaks  and  turns  of  passion,  it  seems,  were 
so  enforced  by  the  eves,  voice,  and  gesture 
of  the  speaker,  that  his  very  enemies  could 
not  refrain  from  tears.  'I  insist,'  says 
Tully,  '  upon  this  the  rather,  t>ccause  our 
orators,  who  are  as  it  were  actors  of  the 
truth  itself,  have  Quitted  this  manner  of 
speaking:  and  the  players,  who  are  but  the 
imitators  of  truth,  have  taken  it  up.' 

I  shall  therefore  pursue  the  hint  he  has 
here  given  me,  and  for  the  service  of  the 
British  stage  I  shall  copy  some  of  the  rules 
which  this  great  Roman  master  has  laid 
down;  yet  without  confining  myself  wholly 
to  his  thoughts  or  words:  and  to  adapt  this 
essay  the  more  to  the  purpose  for  which  I 
intend  it,  instead  of  the  examples  he  has 
inserted  in  this  discourse  out  of  the  ancient 
tragedies,  1  shall  make  use  of  parallel  pas- 
sages out  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  own. 

The  design  of  art  is  to  assist  action  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  representation  of 
nature;  for  the  appearance  of  reality  is 
that  which  moves  us  in  all  representations, 
and  these  have  always  the  greater  force 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  nature,  and 
tlie  less  thev  show  of  imitation. 

Nature  herself  has  assigned  to  every 
motion  of  the  soul  its  peculiar  cast  of  the 
countenance,  tone  of  voice,  and  manner  of 
gesture,  through  the  whole  person;  all  the 
features  of  the  face  and  tones  of  the  voice 
answer,  like  strings  upon  musical  instru- 
ments, to  the  impressions  made  on  them  by 
the  mind.  Thus  the  sounds  of  the  voice, 
according  to  the  various  touches  which 
raise  them,  form  themselves  into  an  acute 
or  grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud  or  soft,  tone. 
These  two  may  be  subdivided  into  various 
kinds  of  tones,  as  the  gentle,  the  rough,  the 
contracted,  the  diffuse,  the  continued,  the 
intermitted*  the  broken,  abrupt,  winding, 
softened  or  elevated.  Every  one  of  these 
may  be  employed  with  art  and  judgment; 
ana  all  supply  the  actor,  as  colours  do  the 
painter,  with  an  expressive  variety. 
Anger  exerts  its  peculiar  voice  in  an 


acute!  raised,  and  hurrying  sound.  The 
passioratc  character  of  king  Lear,  as  it  is 
admirably  drawn  by  Shakspeare,  aboands 
with  the  strongest  instances  of  this  kind. 


-Ivnth'  Confusion' 


Fiery !  what  quality  7— why  ClosUr!  GUtmttrt 
I'd  uprjak  with  the  Duke  or  Cornwall  and  his 
An*  they  inlornwd  of  this  ?  my  breath  and  * 

Fiery  I  the  fiery  dukcT  tec. 

Sorrow  and  complaint  demand  a  Toice 
quite  different;  flexible,  slow,  interrupted, 
and  modulated  in  a  mournful  tone:  as  in 
that  pathetical  soliloquy  of  cardinal  Wol- 
sey  on  his  falL 

■  Farewell!—  A  Inn*  farewell  In  all  my  greatness? 
This  is  the  state  of  man!— to  day  he  put*  farth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  Moawaw, 
And  bear*  hi*  blushing  honour*  thick  u|»m  tin; 
The  third  day  conifwa  frost,  a  killing  fr««t*. 
And  when  In-  think*,  c«v*l.  ea»y  man.  fullenifjij 
Hi*  greatness  in  a  ripening,  nips  his  root ; 
And  then  lie  (alia  as  I  do.' 

We  have  likewise  a  fine  example  of  this 
in  the  whole  of  Andromache  in  the  DistTtat 
Mother,  particularly  in  these  lines— 

•  I'll  go,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart 

Weep  o'er  my  child  If  be  must  die,  my  bar 

Is  wrapt  in  his.  !  nhnll  not  Ions  survive: 
'Tii  for  his  sake  that  I  have  •  offered  Mk 
Qroan'd  in  captivity,  and  out  iiv  <l  Hecate. 
Yes,  my  Astyanax.  we'll  go  l  • 
Together  to  the  realms  of  night  well  go. 
There  to  thy  rnvisb'd  eyes  thy  sire  111  tanw. 
And  point  him  out  among  the  I  ' 


Fear  expresses  itself  in  alow,  hesataftmg, 
and  abject  sound.  If  the  reader  considers 
the  following  speech  of  lady  Macbeth, 
while  her  husband  is  about  the  murder  c*f 
Duncan  and  his  grooms,  he  will  imagine 
her  even  affrighted  with  the  sound  rf  her 
own  voice  while  she  is  speaking  it. 

'  Alas!  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 
A  ml  'tis  not  done  ;  th'  attempt  and  not  the 
Confound  us— Hark  !  I  laid  the  daggers 
He  could  not  mis*  them.    Had  he  not  n 
My  father  as  be  slept.  I  had  done  it 

Courage  assumes  a  louder  tone,  as  in  that 

speech  of  Don  Sebastian. 

•  Here  sntiate  all  your  fury  : 
Let  fortune  cm  fit  v  h»>r  whole  quiver  am  aae; 
I  have  a  soul.  that,  like  an  ample  shield. 
Can  take  in  all.  and  verge  enough  tbr  aaov*.' 

Pleasure  dissolves  into  a  luxurious,  mild, 
tender,  and  joyous  modulation;  as  in  the 
following  lines  m  Caius  Marius. 

*  Lavinia!  O  there's  music  in  the  name. 
That  Hoft'ning  me  to  infant  lenderneae. 

Makes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  leaps  mf  IHr ' 

And  perplexity  is  different  from  all  these; 
grave,  out  not  bemoaning,  with  an  earnest 
uniform  sound  of  voice;  as  in  that  celebrated 
speech  of  Hamlet. 


•  To  be.  or  not  to  be !  that  i«  the  i 

Whether  'lis  nobler  in  the  mind  t->  i 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outraceou*  fortune 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  trouble*. 
And  by  opposing  end  them.   To  die.  to  sleep 
No  more  ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart  ache,  and  a  thousand  natural  aback* 
That  nV*h  is  heir  to ;  'Us  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wisb'd!  To  die.  to  sleep?  

To  sleep;  perchance  to  dream!  Ay.  there's  ti*  r* 
For,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  drew**  wmj  °" 
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Wbrn  we  hare  Mm  filed  off  I  his  mortal  toil, 
Must  five  ii*  pilMfl  — There's  the  reaped 
Thai  makes  rnlnmity  of  so  long  life: 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
TV  oppressor's  wronja,  the  proud  inn'n  roDtutncly, 
llic  pan***  of  dospis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolenro  of  oflm,  anil  the  spurn* 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  hia  quietus  make. 
With  a  hare  bodkin  7  Who  would  brdlca  bear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 
Kut  that  the  dread  of  *«methine  after  death. 
The  undiscovered  rnuntrv,  from  whoso  buurn 
So  traveller  returns,  puzzles  tin-  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  cbooas.  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.' 

As  all  these  varieties  of  voice  are  to  be 
directed  bv  the  sense,  so  the  action  is  to  be 
directed  by  the  voice,  and  with  a  beautiful 
propriety,' as  it  were,  to  enforce  it.  The 
arm,  which  by  a  strong  figure  Tully  calls 
the  orator's  weapon,  is  to  be  sometimes 
raised  and  extended:  and  the  hand,  by  its 
motion,  sometimes  to  lead,  and  sometimes 
to  follow,  the  words  as  they  are  uttered. 
The  stamping  of  the  foot  too  has  its  proper 
expression  in  contention,  anger,  or  absolute 
command.  But  the  face  is  the  epitome  of 
the  whole  man,  and  the  eyes  are,  as  it 
were,  the  epitome  of  the  face;  for  which 
reason,  he  says,  the  best  judges  among  the 
Romans  were  not  extremely  pleased  even 
with  Roscius  himself  in  his  mask.  No  part 
of  the  body,  besides  the  face,  is  capable  of 
as  many  changes  as  there  are  different 
emotions  in  the  mind,  and  of  expressing 
them  all  by  those  changes.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  done  Without  the  freedom  of  the  eves; 
therefore  Theophratus  called  one,  who 
barely  rehearsed  his  speech  with  his  eyes 
fixed,  an  '  absent  actor.' 

As  the  countenance  admits  of  so  great 
variety,  it  requires  also  great  judgment  to 
govern  it.  Not  that  the  form  of  the  face  is 
to  be  shifted  on  every  occasion;  lest  it  turn 
to  farce  and  buffoonery;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  eyes  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
marking  the  emotions  of  the  mind;  some- 
times by  a  steadfast  look,  sometimes  by  a 
careless  one — now  by  a  sudden  regard, 
then  by  a  joyful  sparkling,  as  the  sense  of 
the  word  is  diversified:  tor  action  is,  as  it 
were,  the  speech  of  the  features  and 
limbs,  and  must  therefore  conform  itself 
always  to  the  sentiments  of  the  soul.  And 
it  may  be  observed,  that  in  all  which  re- 
lates to  the  gesture  there  is  a  wonderful 
force  implanted  by  nature:  since  the  vulgar, 
the  unskilful,  and  even  the  most  barbarous, 
are  chiefly  affected  by  this.  None  are 
moved  by  the  sound  of  words  but  those 
who  understand  the  language;  and  the 
sense  of  many  things  is  lost  upon  men  of  a 
dull  apprehension:  but  action  is  a  kind  of 
universal  tongue:  all  men  are  subject  to  the 
same  passions,  and  consequently  know  the 
same  marks  of  them  in  others,  by  which 
they  themselves  express  them. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  be  of 
opinion  that  the  hints  I  have  here  made 
use  of  out  of  Cicero  are  somewhat  too  re- 
fined for  the  players  on  our  theatre;  in  an- 
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swerto  which  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  without  good  sense  no  one  can 
be  a  good  player,  and  that  he  is  very  unfit 
to  personate  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  hero 
who  cannot  enter  into  the  rules  for  pronun- 
ciation and  gesture  delivered  by  a  Roman 
orator. 

There  is  another  thing  which  my  author 
does  not  think  too  minute  to  insist  on, 
though  it  is  purely  mechanical;  and  that  is 
the  right  pitching  of  the  voice.  On  this 
occasion  he  tells  the  story  of  Gracchus, 
who  employed  a  servant  with  a  little  ivory- 
pipe  to  stand  behind  him,  and  give  him 
the  right  pitch,  as  often  as  he  wandered  too 
far  from  the  proper  modulation.  *  Every 
voice,'  says  Tully,  *  has  its  particular  me-, 
dium  ancl  compass,  and  the  sweetness  of 
speech  consists  in  leading  it  through  all  the 
variety  of  tones  naturally,  and  without 
touching  any  extreme.  Therefore,'  says 
he,  4  leave  the  pipe  at  home,  but  carry  the 
sense  of  custom  with  you. 


No.  542.]    Friday,  M-uember  21,  1712. 

El  sibi  pnrf.Tri  se  gnudet  ■ 

Ovid,  Met.  Lab.  n.  430. 

 He  heard. 

Well  pleased,  himself  before  luiuself  preferred. 

JldJuin. 

When  I  have  been  present  in  assemblies 
where  my  paper  has  been  talked  of,  I  have 
been  very  well  pleased  to  hear  those  who 
would  detract  from  the  author  of  it  observe 
that  the  letters  which  are  sent  to  the  Spec- 
tator are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  of 
his  works.  Upon  this  occasion  many  let- 
ters of  mirth  are  usually  mentioned,  which 
some  think  the  Spectator  writ  to  himself, 
and  which  others  commend  because  they 
fancy  he  received  them  from  his  corres- 
pondents. Such  are  those  from  the  valetu- 
dinarian; the  inspector  of  the  sign-posts; 
the  master  of  the  fan  exercise;  with  that 
of  the  hooped  petticoat;  that  of  Nicholas 
Hart,  the  annual  sleeper;  that  from  Sir 
John  Envil;  that  upon  London  cries;  with 
multitudes  of  the  same  nature.  As  I  love 
nothing  more  than  to  mortify  the  ill-natured 
that  I  may  do  it  effectually,  I  must  acquaint 
them  they  have  very  often  praised  me  when 
they  did  not  design  it,  ana  that  they  have 
approved  ray  writings  when  they  thought 
they  had  derogated  from  them.  I  have 
heard  several  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen 

F roving,  by  undeniable  arguments,  that 
was  not  able  to  pen  a  letter  which  I  had 
written  the  day  before.  Nay,  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  throwing  out  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions, and  giving  the  company  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  themselves  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  send  me  such  and  such  a  particular 
epistle,  which  happened  to  be  talked  of 
with  the  esteem  or  approbation  of  those 
who  were  present.  These  rigid  critics  arc 
so  afraid  of  allowing  me  any  thing  which 
does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not 
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be  positive  whether  the  Hon,  the  wild  boar, 
and  the  flower-pots  in  the  play-house,  did 
not  actually  write  those  letters' which  came 
to  me  in  their  names.  I  must  therefore  in- 
form these  gentlemen,  that  I  often  choose 
this  way  of  casting  my  thoughts  into  a  let- 
ter, for  the  following  reasons.  First,  out 
of  the  policy  of  those  who  try  their  jest 
upon  another,  before  thcv  own  it  them- 
selves. Secondly,  because  I  would  extort  a 
little  praise  from  such  who  will  never  ap- 
plaud any  thing  whose  author  is  known  and 
certain.  Thirdly,  because  it  gave  me  an 
portunity  of  introducing  a  great  variety 
characters  into  my  works,  which  could 
not  have  been  done  had  I  alwavs  written  in 
the  person  of  the  Spectator.  Fourthly,  be- 
cause the  dignity  spectatorial  would  have 
suffered  had  I  published  as  from  myself 
those  severe  ludicrous  compositions  which 
I  have  ascribed  to  fictitious  names  and 
characters.  And  lastly,  because  they  often 
serve  to  bring  in  more  naturally  such  ad- 
ditional reflections  as  have  been  placed  at 
the  end  of  them. 

There  are  others  who  have  likewise  done 
me  a  very  particular  honour,  though  un- 
designedly. These  are  such  who  will  needs 
have  it  that  I  have  translated  or  borrowed 
many  of  my  thoughts  out  of  books  which 
are  written  in  other  languages.  I  have 
heard  of  a  person,  who  is  more  famous  for 
his  library  than  his  learning,  that  has  as- 
serted this  more  than  once  in  his  private 
conversation.*  Were  it  true,  I  am  sure  he 
could  not  speak  it  from  his  own  knowledge; 
but,  had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has 
c.  <llected,  he  would  find  this  accusation  to 
l>e  wholly  groundless.  Those  who  are  truly 
learned  will  acquit  me  in  this  point,  in 
which  I  have  been  so  far  from  offending, 
that  I  have  been  scrupulous,  perhaps  to  a 
fault,  in  (jimting  the  authors  of  several  pas- 
sages which  I  might  have  made  my  own. 
But,  as  this  assertion  is  in  reality  an  enco- 
mium on  what  I  have  published,  I  ought 
rather  to  glory  in  it  than  endeavour  to  con- 
fute it 

S  >me  arc  so  very  willing  to  alienate  from 
me  that  small  reputation  which  might  ac- 
crue to  me  from  any  of  these  my  specula- 
tions, that  they  attribute  some  of  the  best 
of  them  to  those  imaginary  manuscripts 
with  which  I  have  introduced  them.  There 
are  others  I  must  confess  whose  objections 
have  given  me  a  greater  concern,  as  they 
seem  to  reflect,  under  this  head,  rather  on 
my  morality  than  on  my  invention.  These 
are  they  wno  say  an  author  is  guilty  of 
falsehood,  when  he  talks  to  the  public 
of  manuscripts  which  he  never  saw,  or 
describes  scenes  of  action  or  discourse  in 
which  he  was  never  engaged.  But  these 
gentlemen  would  do  well  to  consider,  that 
there  is  not  a  fable  or  parable,  which  ever 

•Thm  i«  nn  allusion  to  Mr.  Thnnuw  Rowlinson.  U»- 
cH«br»t#d  book  collector.  Addison  bad  already  ridi- 
ruM  him  in  the  Tattler.  No.  158,  under  the  name  of 
Tom  Poiia 


was  made  use  of,  that  is  not  liable  to  this 
exception;  since  nothing,  according  to  thi* 
notion,  can  be  related  innocent!  v,  which 
was  not  once  matter  of  fact.  Besides  I 
think  the  most  ordinary  reader  may  be 
able  to  discover,  by  ray  way  of  writing, 
what  I  deliver  in  these  occurrences  as 
truth,  and  what  as  fiction. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  answer- 
ing the  several  objections  which  have  been 
made  against  these  my  works,  I  most  take 
notice  that  there  are  some  who  affirm  a 
paper  of  this  nature  should  always  tarn 
upon  diverting  subjects,  and  others  who 
find  fault  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath 
not  an  immediate  tendency  to  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  or  learning.    I  shall  lease 
these  gentlemen  to  dispute  it  out  among 
themselves;  since  I  see  one  half  of  mv  con- 
duct patronized  by  each  side.     Were  I 
serious  on  an  improper  subject,  or  trifling 
in  a  serious  one,  I  should  deservedly  draw 
upon  me  the  censure  of  ray  readers:  or 
were  I  conscious  of  any  thing  in  my  writ- 
ings that  is  not  innocent  at  least,  or  that 
the  greatest  part  of  them  were  not  sincerely 
designed  to  discountenance  vice  and  igno- 
rance, and  support  the  interest  of  truth, 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  I  should  be  more 
severe  upon  myself  than  the  public  is  dis- 
posed to  be.    In  the  mean  while  I  desire 
my  reader  to  consider  every  particular 
paper,  or  discourse,  as  a  distinct  tract  by 
itself,  and  independent  of  every  thing  that 
goes  before  or  after  it. 

I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the  following 
letter,  which  was  really  sent  me,  as  some 
others  have  been  which  I  have  published, 
and  for  which  I  must  own  myself  indebt- 
ed to  their  respective  writers. 

'  Sir,— I  was  this  morning  in  a  company 
of  your  well-wishers,  when  we  read  over, 
with  great  satisfaction,  Tally's  observation 
on  action  adapted  to  the  BYitish  theatre: 
though  by  the  way,  we  were  verv  sorry  to 
find  that  you  have  disposed  of  another 
member  of  your  club.  Poor  Sh  U  <ger  is 
dead,  and  the  worthy  clergyman  dying; 
captain  Sentn  tuts  taken  possession  of  a 
good  estate;  Will  Honeycomb  has  married 
a  farmer's  daughter;  and  the  Templar 
withdraws  himself  into  the  business  of  his 
own  profession.  What  will  all  this  end  in* 
We  are  afraid  it  portends  no  good  to  the 
public  Unless  you  Vi  rj  speedily  fix  the 
day  for  the  election  of  new  members,  we 
are  under  apprehensions  of  losing  the 
British  Spectator.  I  hear  of  a  party  of  ladies 
who  intended  to  address  you  on  this  subject: 
and  I  question  not,  if  you  do  not  give  as 
the  slip  very  suddenly,  that  you  will  re- 
<  i  i\  e  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the 
dom  to  continue  so  useful  a  work.  Pfajr 
deliver  us  out  of  this  perplexity;  and, 
among  the  multitude  of  your  readers,  you 
will  particularly  oblige  your  most  sincere 
friend  and  servant, 

O.  'PHILO-SPEC 
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No.  543.]  Saturday,  Abve mber  22,  1712. 

 Parte*  nnn  omnibm  una, 

Nee  di  versa  tamen  

Ovid,  Mel.  Lib.  ii.  19. 

Similar,  though  not  the  tame. 

Those  who  were  skilful  in  anatomy, 
among  the  ancients,  concluded,  from  the 
outward  and  inward  make  of  a  human 
body,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Being 
transcendently  wise  and  powerful.  As  the 
world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this  art, 
their  discoveries  pave  them  fresh  oppor- 
tunities of  admiring  the  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  formation  of  a  human  body. 
Galen  was  converted  bv  his  dissections,  and 
could  not  but  own  a  Supreme  Being  upon 
a  survey  of  this  handy- work.  There  were, 
indeed,  many  parts,  of  which  the  old  ana- 
tomists did  not  know  the  certain  use;  but, 
as  they  say  that  most  of  those  which  thi  s 
examined  were  adapted  with  admirable 
art  to  their  several  functions,  they  did  not 
question  but  those,  whose  uses  thev  could 
not  determine,  were  contrived  with  the 
same  wisdom  for  respective  ends  and  pur- 
poses. Since  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
has  been  found  out,  and  many  other  great 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  our  modern 
anatomists,  we  see  new  wonders  in  the 
human  frame,  and  discern  several  impor- 
tant uses  for  those  parts,  which  uses  the 
ancients  knew  nothing  of.  In  short,  the 
body  of  man  is  such  a  subject  as  stands  the 
utmost  test  of  examination.  Though  it 
appears  formed  with  the  nicest  wisdom, 
upon  the  most  superficial  survey  of  it,  it 
still  mends  upon  the  search,  and  produces 
our  surprise  and  amazement  in  proportion 
as  we  pry  into  it.  What  1  have  here  said 
of  a  human  bodv  may  be  applied  to  the 
body  of  every  animal  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  anatomical  observations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  ade- 
quate to  our  senses.  It  is  a  particular 
system  of  Providence  that  lies  in  a  narrow 
compass.  The  eye  is  able  to  command  it, 
and  by  successive  inquiries  can  search  into 
all  its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the  whole 
s  earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  universe,  be 
thus  submitted  to  the  examination  of  our 
senses,  were  it  not  too  big  and  dispropor- 
tioned  for  our  inquiries,  too  unwieldy  for 
the  management  of  the  eye  and  hand,  there 
is  no  question  but  it  would  appear  to  us  as 
curious  and  well  contrived  a  frame  as  that 
of  the  human  body.  We  should  see  the 
same  concatenation  and  subserviency,  the 
same  necessity  and  usefulness,  the  same 
beauty  and  harmony,  in  all  and  every  of  its 
parts,  as  what  we  discover  in  the  body  of 
every  single  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reason  is,  and 
the  more  able  to  grapple  with  immense 
objects,  the  greater  still  are  those  discove- 
ries which  it  makes  of  wisdom  and  pro- 
vidence in  the  works  of  the  creation.  A 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  stands  up  as  the 


miracle  of  the  present  age,  can  look  through 
a  whole  planetary  system;  consider  it  in 
its  weight,  number,  and  measure;  and  draw 
from  it  as  manv  demonstrations  of  iufi.iitc 
power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more  confined  un- 
derstanding is  able  to  deduce  from  the  sys- 
tem of  a  human  body. 

But  to  return  to  our  speculations  on  ana- 
tomy, I  shall  here  consider  the  fabric  and 
texture  of  the  bodies  of  animals  in  one  par- 
ticular view:  which  in  my  opinion  shows 
the  hand  of  a  thinking  ana  all-wise  Being 
in  their  formation,  with  the  evidence  of  a 
thousand  demonstrations.  I  think  we  may 
lay  this  down  as  an  incontested  principle, 
that  chance  never  acts  in  a  perpi-tual  uni- 
formity and  consistence  with  itself.  If  one 
should  always  fling  the  same  number  with 
ten  thousand  dice,  or  see  every  throw  jus' 
five  times  less,  or  five  times  more  in  num- 
ber, than  the  throw  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  who  would  not  imagine  there 
is  some  invisible  power  which  directs  the 
cast  ?  This  is  the  proceeding  which  we 
find  in  the  operations  of  nature.  Every 
kind  of  animal  is  diversified  by  different 
magnitudes,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a 
different  species.  Let  a  man  trace  the  dog 
or  lion  kind,  and  he  will  observe  how  many 
of  the  works  of  nature  are  published,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  in  a  variety  of 
editions.  If  we  look  into  the  reptile  world, 
or  into  those  different  kinds  of  animals 
that  fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet 
with  the  same  repetition  among  several 
species,  that  differ  very  little  from  one 
another,  but  in  size  ana  bulk.  You  find 
the  same  creature  that  is  drawn  at  large, 
copied  out  in  several  proportions  and  end- 
ing in  miniature.  It  would  be  tedious  to  ' 
produce  instances  of  this  regular  conduct 
in  Providence,  as  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  those  who  are  versed  in  the  natural 
history  of  animals.  The  magnificent  har- 
mony of  the  universe  is  such,  that  we  may 
observe  innumerable  divisions  running  upon 
the  same  ground.  I  might  also  extend  this 
speculation  to  the  dead  parts  of  nature,  in 
which  we  may  find  matter  disposed  into 
many  similar  systems,  as  well  in  our  survey 
of  stars  and  planets  as  of  stones,  vege- 
tables, and  other  sublunary  parts  of  the 
creation.  In  a  word,  Providence  has  shown 
the  richness  of  its  goodness  and  wisdom, 
not  only  in  the  production  of  many  original 
species,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  descants 
which  it  has  made  on  every  original  species 
in  particular. 

But  to  pursue  this  thought  still  farther. 
Every  living  creature,  considered  in  itself, 
has  many  very  complicated  parts  that  are 
exact  copies  of  some  other  parts  which  it 
possesses,  and  which  are  complicated  in 
the  same  manner.  One  eye  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  and  pre- 
servation of  an  animal;  but,  in  order  to 
better  his  condition,  we  see  another  placed 
with  a  mathematical  exactness  in  the  same 
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most  advantageous  situation,  and  in  every 
particular  of  the  same  size  and  texture.  Is] 
it  possible  for  chance  to  be  thus  delicate 
and  uniform  in  her  operation?  Should  a 
million  of  dice  turn  up  together  twice  the 
same  number,  the  wonder  would  be  nothing  | 
in*  comparison  with  this.  But  when  we  see 
this  similitude  and  resemblance  in  the  arm, 
the  hand,  the  fingers:  when  we  see  one 
half  of  the  body  entirely  correspond  with 
the  other  in  all  those  minute  strokes,  with- 
out which  a  man  might  have  very  well 
subsisted;  nay,  when  we  often  see  a  single 


No.  544.]  Monday,  November  Ct,  1712. 

N'unqtiam  iu   quiftquam  bene  subduct*  ratiooe  «4 

vitam  fuit, 

Uuin  re*,  etas,  tuua,  temper  altqaid  apportet  novi. 
Aliquid  mnneat :  ut  ilia,  qua?  te  acire  eredas, 

Et,  qus  ubi  putaris  prima,  in  erperinndo  ot 

7*r.  Adelpb.  Act.  ▼ 

No  man  win  ercr  to  completely  skilled  in  tne 
duet  of  life,  as  not  to  receive  new  informal tnm 
•ge  and  experience:  insomuch  that  we  find 
really  ignorant  of  what  we  thou* ht  we 
and  see  cause  to  reject  what  we  fancied  our 
interest. 

Thkre  are,  I  think,  sentiments  in  the 


Sentry,  which  discover  a  rational  and  l, 
frame  of  mind,  as  well  prepared  for  anal* 
vantageous  as  an  unfortunate  change  of 

condition. 


•Ooverley  hall,  Nov.  15.  Wo 

'Sir, — I  am  come  to  the  succession  of 
the  estate  of  my  honoured  kinsman.  Sir 


I  repeated  a  hundred  times  in  the  same  |  foUowing  i  letter  from  my  friend 
body,  notwithstanding  it  consists  of  the' 
most  intricate  weaving  of  numberless  fibres, 
and  these  parts  differing  still  in  magnitude, 
as  the  convenience  of  their  particular  situa- 
tion requires;  sure  a  man  must  have  a 
strange  cast  of  understanding,  who  doesi 
not  discover  the  finger  of  God  in  so  won- 1 

derful  a  work.    These  duplicates  in  those  Roger  dc  Coverley;  and  I  assure  fan  I  find 
parts  of  the  body,  without  which  a  man  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  up  the  figure  d 
might  have  very  well  subsisted,  though  |  master  ot  the  fortune  which  was  so  hand- 
not  so  well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  de- 
monstration of  an  all-wise  Contriver,  as 
those-  more  numerous  copyings  which  are  I  tions  I  have,  be  it  spoken)  reflect  upon'his 
found  among  the  vessels  of  the  same  body,  character,  but  I  am  confirmed  in  the  troth 
arc  evident  demonstrations  that  they  could  which  I  have,  I  think,  heard  spoken  at  f  he 
not  be  the  work  of  chance.  This  argument  club;  to  wit,  that  a  man  of  a  warm  and  weJJ- 
receives  additional  strength,  if  we  apply  it  disposed  heart,  with  a  very  small  capac; 
to  every  animal  and  insect  within  our  is  highly  superior  in  human  society  to  V 
knowledge,  as  well  as  to  those  numberless  who,  with  the  greatest  talents,  is  cold  and 
living  creatures  that  arc  objects  too  minute  languid  in  his  affections.    But  ah 
for  a  human  eye;  and  if  we  consider  how  I  make  a  difficulty  in  speaking  of  my  wor- 
th e  several  species  in  this  whole  world  of  ancestor's  failings?  His  little  absurdi 
life  rcsembk  one  another  in  very  many  and  incapacity  for  the  conversation  of  the 
particulars,  so  far  as  is  convenient  for  their  politest  men  are  dead  with  him,  and  his 
respective  states  of  existence,  it  is  much  greater  qualities  are  ever  now  useful  to 
1  more  probable  that  a  hundred  millions  of  him.  I  know  not  whether  bv  naming  th 


naming 

dice  should  be  casually  thrown  a  hundred  disabilities  I  do  not  enhance  his  merit,  since 

millions  of  times  in  the  same  number,  than  he  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation 

that  the  body  of  any  single  animal  should  country  which  would  be  worth  the  pains  of 

be  produced  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  the  wisest  man's  whole  life  to  arrive  «L 

matter.    And  that  the  like  chance  should  By  the  way,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that 

arise  in  innumerable  instances  requires  a  many  of  your  readers  have  mistook 


degree  of  credulity  that  is  not  under  the  passage  in  your  writings,  wherein  Sir  Roger 
direction  of  common  sense.  We  may  carry  is  reported  to  have  inquired  into  the  prirj 


this  consideration  yet  farther,  if  we'  reflect  I  character  of  the  young  woman  at  thetarern. 
on  the  two  sexes  in  every  living  species,  I  know  you  mentioned  that  circumstance  as 
with  their  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  an  instance  of  the  simplicity  and  innocence 
those  particular  distinctions  that  were  ne-  of  his  mind,  which  made  him  imagine  h  a 
ceasary  for  the  keeping  up  of  this  great  very  easy  thing  to  reclaim  one  <>f  those 
world  of  life.  criminals,  and  not  as  an  inclination  in  h 

There  are  many  more  demonstrations  of  to  be  guilty  with  her.    The  less  discerv 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  transcendent  of  your  readers  cannot  enter  into  that  <\< ■',  - 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  in  the  forma-  cacy  of  description  in  the  character:  bat 
tion  of  the  body  of  a  living  creature,  for  indeed  my  chief  business  at  thi->  tim<  is  * 

I 

I 


which  I  refer  my  reader  to  other  writ 
,  particularly  to  the  sixth  book  of  the 
p  em  entitled  Creation,*  where  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  body  is  described  with 
great  perspicuity  and  elegance.  I  have 
been  particular  on  the  thought  which  runs 
through  this  speculation,  because  I  have 
not  seen  it  enlarged  upon  by  others.  (). 


•  Creation.   A  poem  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmorc. 


represent  to  you  my  present  state  of 
and  the  satisfaction  I  promise  to  row 
the  possession  of  my  new  fortune.  I 
continued  all  Sir  Roger's  servants,  e 
such  as  it  was  a  relief  to  dismiss  into  little 
bcinps  within  my  manor.  Those  who  .* 
in  a  list  of  the  good  knight's  own  hand  to  he 
taken  care  of  by  me,  I  have  quartered  upon 
such  as  have  taken  new  leases  of  me,  and 
added  so  many  advantages  during  the  live* 
of  the  persons  so  quartered,  that  it  is  the 
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interest  of  those  whom  they  arc  joined  with, 
to  cherish  and  befriend  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions. '  I  find  a  considerable  sum  of  ready 
money,  which  I  am  laying  out  among;  my 
dependants  at  the  common  interest,  but 
with  a  design  to  lend  it  according  to  their 
merit,  rather  than  according  to  their  ability. 
I  shall  lay  a  tax  upon  such  as  I  have  highly 
obliged,  to  become  security  to. me  for  such 
of  their  own  poor  youth,  whether  male  or 
female,  as  want  help  towards  getting  into 
some  being  in  the  world.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  manage  my  affairs  so  as  to  improve 
my  fortune  every  year  by  doing  acts  of 
kindness.  I  will  lend  my  money  to  the  use 
of  none  but  indigent  men,  secured  by  such 
as  have  ceased  to  be  indigent  by  the  favour 
of  my  family  or  myself.  vVhat  makes  this 
the  more  practicable  is,  that  if  they  will  do 
any  good  with  my  money,  they  are  welcome 
to  tt  upon  their  own  security:  and  I  make 
no  exceptions  against  it,  because  the  per- 
sons who  enter  into  the  obligations  do  it  for 
their  own  family.  I  have  laid  out  four  th<  u- 
sand  pounds  this  way,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  what  a  crowd  of  people  are  obliged 
by  it  In  cases  where  Sir  Roger  has  recom- 
mended, I  have  lent  money  to  put  out  chil- 
dren, with  a  clause  which  make  s  void  the 
obligation  in  case  the  infant  dies  before  he 
is  out  of  his  apprenticeship;  by  which 
means  the  kindred  and  masters  are  ex- 
tremely careful  of  breeding  him  to  industry, 
that  he  may  re-pay  it  himself  bv  bis  labour, 
in  three  years  journey-work  after  his  time 
is  out,  for  the  use  of  his  securities.  Op- 
portunities of  this  kind  are  all  that  have 
occurred  since  I  came  to  my  estate:  but  I 
assure  you  I  will  preserve  a  constant  dis- 
position to  catch  at  all  the  occasions  I  can 
to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of  my 
neighbourhood. 

*  But  give  me  leave  to  lay  before  you  a 
little  establishment  which  has  grown  out 
of  my  past  life,  that  1  doubt  not  will  ad 
minister  great  satisfaction  to  me  in  that 
part  of  it,  whatever  that  is,  which  is  to 
come. 

'There  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
way  of  life  to  whicn  a  man  has  been  edu 
rated,  which  I  know  not  whethe  r  it  would 
not  be  faulty  to  overcome.  It  is  like  a  par- 
tiality to  the  interest  of  one's  own  country 
before  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  from 
a  habit  of  thinking,  grown  upon  me  from 
my  v  outh  spent  in  arms,  that  I  have  ever 
held  gtatlemcn,  who  have  preserved  mo- 
desty, good-nature,  justice*,  and  humanity, 
in  a  soldier's  life,  to  be  the  most  valuable 
and  worthy  persons  of  the  1mm. m  nu  e.  To 
pass  through  imminent  dangers,  suffer  pain 
ful  watchings,  frightful  alarms,  and  labori- 
<*is  marches,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  man's 
time,  and  pass  the  rest  in  sobriety  conform- 
able to  the  rules  of  the  mew»t  virtuous  civi" 
life,  is  a  merit  too  great  to  deserve  the 
treatment  it  usually  meets  with  among  the 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Hut  I  assure  you, 
sir,  were  there  not  very  many  who  have 
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s  worth,  we  could  never  have  seen  the 
glorious  events  which  we  have  in  our  days. 
I  need  not  say  more  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  a  soldier  than  to  tell  you  he  is  the 
very  contrary  to  him  you  observe  loud, 
saucy,  and  overbearing,  in  a  red  coat  about 
own.    But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that,  in 
lonour  of  the  profession  of  arms,  I  have  set 
apart  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  a  table  for 
such  gentlemen  as  have  served  their  coun- 
try in  the  army,  and  will  please  from  time 
to  time  to  sojourn  all,  or  any  part  of  the 
year,  at  Coverlcy.  Such  of  them  as  will  do 
me  that  honour  shall  find  horses,  servants, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  their  accom- 
modation and  enjoyment  of  all  the  conve- 
niences of  life  in  a  pleasant  various  country. 
If  colonel  Camperfelt*  be  in  town,  and  his 
abilities  arc  not  employed  another  way  in 
the  service,  there  is  no  man  would  be  more 
welcome  here.  That  gentleman's  thorough 
knowledge  in  his  profession,  together  with 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  goodness 
of  his  heart,  would  induce  others  like  him 
to  honour  my  abode;  and  I  should  be  glad 
mv  acquaintance  would  take  themselves  to 
be  invited,  or  not,  as  their  characters  have 
an  affinity  to  his. 

4 1  would  have  all  my  friends  know  that 
they  need  not  fear  (though  I  am  become  a 
countrv  ge-ntleman)  I  will  trespass  against 
their  temperance  and  sobriety.  No  sir,  I 
shall  retain  so  much  of  the  good  sentiments 
for  the  conduct  of  life,  which  we  cultivated 
in  each  other  at  our  club,  as  to  contemn  all 
inordinate  pleasures;  but  particularly  re- 
member, with  our  beloved  Tully,  that  the 
delight  in  food  consists  in  desire,  not  satietv . 
They  who  most  passionately  pursue  inci- 
sure,' seldomcst  arrive  at  it.  Now  I  am 
writing  to  a  philosopher,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  the  satisfaction  I  tcx>k  in  the 
passage  I  read  vesterday  in  the  same  Tully. 
A  nobleman  of'Athens  made  a  compliment 
to  Plato  the  morning  afte  r  he  had  supped 
at  his  house.  "  Your  entertainments  do  not 
only  please  when  vou  give  them,  but  also 
the  day  after."  I  am.  my  worthy  friend, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
7  T.  'WILLIAM  SKNTRY.' 
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Ciuin  potiiin  pore m  a-U-rnam  pncwwqiip  hynwniroa 
F.ioro'inM*   Firf.  JBn.  it.  90. 


1st  u«  in  bond*  oflnMinr  poaw  unilc. 
And  cck-bralM  the  hyim-noal  rite. 

I  cannot  but  think  the  Mkmiag  letter 

from  the  emperor  of  China  t<>  the  pope  of 
[tome,  proposing  a  coalition  of  the  Chinese 
and  Roman  churches,  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  curious.  1  must  confess,  I  myself  being 
of  opinion  that  the  emperor  has  as  much 
authority  to  be  interpreter  to  him  he  pre- 

•  A  6m  compliment  t«>  colonel  K<  inp"nf.  li.  father  of 
inn  admiral,  wt"  drowned  in  the  Royal  George  at 
BpHbeftd,  Aucuat  D.  178L 
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tends  to  expound,  as  the  pope  has  to  be  a 
vicar  of  the  sacred  person  he  takes  upon 
him  to  represent,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased 
with  their  treaty  of  alliance.  What  pro- 
gress the  negotiation  between  his  majesty 
of  Rome  and  his  holiness  of  China  makes, 
(as  we  daily  writers  say  upon  subjects 
where  we  are  at  a  loss,)  time  will  let  us 
know.  In  the  mean  time,  since  they  agree 
in  the  fundamentals  of  power  and  authority, 
and  differ  only  in  matters  of  faith,  we  may 
expect  the  matter  will  go  on  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

Copia  di  tettera  dal  re  della  Cina  al  Papa, 
interpretata  dal  padre  segTetario  dell' 
India  della  compagna  di  Giesu. 

*ji  voi  benedctto  aofira  i  benedetti  P.  P.  ed 
imfieradore  grande  de'  hontifici  e  pastore 
Xmot  dupensatore  del*  oglio  dei  ri  d* 
Europa  Clemente  XL 

•  II  favorito  amico  di  Dio,  Gionata  7°, 
potentissimo  sopra  tutti  i  potentissimi  della 
terra,  altissimo  sopra  tutti  gl'altissimi  sotto 
il  sole  e  la  luna,  che  siede  nella  sede  di 
smeraldo  della  Cina  sopra  cento  scalini 
d'oro,  ad  interpretare  la  lingua  di  Dio  a 
tutti  i  descendenti  fedeli  d'Abramo,  che  da 
la  vita  e  la  morte  a  cento  quindici  regni,  ed 
a  cento  settante  isole,  senve  con  la  penna 
dello  struzzo  vergine,  e  manda  salute  ed 
accrescimento  di  vecchiezza. 

•  Essendo  arrivato  il  tempo  in  cui  il  fiore 
della  reale  nostro  gioventu  deve  maturare  i 
frutti  della  nostra  vecchiezza,  e  confortare 
con  quell*  i  desiderj  de*  popoli  nostri  divoti, 
e  propagare  il  seme  di  quella  pianta  che 
deve  proteggerli,  abbiamo  stabilito  d'ac- 
compagnarci  con  una  vergine  eccclsa  ed 
amomsa  allattata  alia  mammclla  della  leon- 
essa  forte  e  dell'  agnella  mansueta.  Percio 
essendoci  stato  figurato  sempre  il  vostro 
popolo  Europeo  Romano  per  paese  di  donne 
invitte,  e  forte,  e  caste;  allongiamo  la  nostra 
mano  potente,  a  stringere  una  di  loro,  e 
questa  sari  una  vostra  nipote,  o  nipote  di 
qualche  altro  gran  sacerdote  Latino,  che 
8ta  guardata  dall*  occhio  dritto  di  Dio,  sara 
seminata  in  lei  l'autorita  di  Sarra,  la  fedeltA 
d'Esthcr,  e  la  sapienza  di  Abba;  la  vogliamo 
con  l'occhio  che  guarda  il  cielo,  e  la  terra, 
c  con  la  bocca  della  conchiglia  che  si  pasce 
della  ruggiada  del  matino.  La  sua  et&  non 
passi  ducento  corsi  della  luna,  la  sua  statura 
si  alta  quanto  la  spicca  dritta  del  grano 
verde,  e  la  sua  grosses za  quanto  un  mani- 
polo  di  grano  secco.  Noi  la  mandaremmo  a 
vestire  per  li  nostri  niandatici  ambasciadori, 
e  chi  la  conduranno  a  noi,  e  noi  la  incon- 
traremmo  alia  riva  del  fiume  grande  faccn- 
dola  salire  sul  nostro  cocchio.  Ella  potra 
adorare  appresso  di  noi  il  suo  Dio,  con 
ventiquattro  altre  a  suo  elezzione  e  pot  rA 
cantare  con  loro,  come  la  tottora  alia 
primavera. 

•  Soddisfando  noi,  padre  e  amico  nostro, 
questa  nostra  brama,  sarete  caggione  di 
unirc  in  perpctua  amicizia  cotesti  vostri 
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regni  d*Europa  al  nostro  dommante  itn- 

perio,  e  si  abbracciramo  le  vostri  leggi 
come  1'edera  abbraccia  la  pianta;  e  noi 
medesemi  spargeremo  del  nostro  seme 
reale  in  coteste  province,  ri  seal  dan  do  i  lctti 
di  vostri  principj  con  il  fuoco  amoroso  delk 
nostre  amazoni,  d'alCune  delle  quali  i  nostri 
mandatici  ambasciadori  vi  porteranno  le 
somiglianze  dipinte. 

1  Vi  confirmiamo  di  tenere  in  pace  le  dot 
buone  religiose  famiglic  delli  missiorirji, 
gli  figlioli  d'lgnazio,  e  li  bianchi  e  ncri 
figlioli  di  Dominico,  il  cai  consiglio  de?;!' 
uni  e  degl'  altri  ci  serve  di  scorta  nel  nostro 
regimento  e  di  lume  ad  interpretare  le 
divine  legge,  come  appunto  fa  lume  Toglio 
che  si  getta  in  mare. 

•  In  tanto  alzandoci  dal  nostro  trono  per 
abbracciarvi,  vi  die  hi  aria  mo,  nostro  can- 
giunto  e  confederato,  ed  ordiniamo  cbe 
questo  foglio  sia  scgnato  col  nostro  sepm 
imperiale  della  nostra  citti,  capo  del  monK 
il  quinto  giomo  della  terza  lunatione,  I'anno 
quarto  del  nostro  imperia 

'  II  sigillo  e  un  sole  nella  cui  faccia  i  anchr 
quella  della  luna,  ed  intorno  tra  i  raggi,  vi 
sono  traposte  alcune  spRda. 

'  Dico  il  traduttore  cne  sccondo  fl  cervmo- 
nial  di  questa  lettera  c  reccdentissimo 
specialmente  fossero  scritta  con  la  penna 
dello  struzzo-vergine  con  la  quella  non 
soglionsi  scrivere  quei  ri  che  le  preeViuTe 
a  Dio,  e  scrivendo  a  qualche  altro  principe 
del  mondo,  la  maggior  finer za  che  usino,  i 
scrivcrgli  con  la  penna  del  pavonc* 

A  letter  from  the  emperor  of  China  to  the 
Pope,  interpreted  by  a  father  Jesuit, 
secretary  of  the  Indies. 

'  To  you,  blessed  above  the  ble*$edt  jprat 
emperor  of  bishops  and  pastor  of  Chris- 
tians, dispenser  of  the  oH  of  the  l  ing*  «/ 
Europe,  Clement  XL 

4  The  favourite  friend  of  God,  Gionotti 
the  VII  th,  most  powerful  above  the  mt*t 
powerful  of  the  earth,  highest  above  the 
highest  under  the  sun  and  moon,  who  sits 
on  a  throne  of  emerald  of  China,  above  100 
steps  of  gold,  to  interpret  the  lang-.uce  of 
God  to  the  faithful,  and  who  gives  life  and 
death  to  115  kingdoms,  and  170  islands;  he 
writes  with  the  quill  of  a  virgin  ostrich,  and 
sends  health  and  increase  of  old  age. 

« Being  arrived  at  the  time  of  our  age,  hi 
which  the  flower  of  our  royal  youth  oti?ht 
to  ripen  into  fruit  towards  old  age,  to  cow- 
fort  therewith  the  desires  of  oar  dcrcted 
people,  and  to  propagate  the  seed  of  that 
plant  which  must  protect  them;  we  have 
determined  to  accompany  ourselves  with  a 
high  amorous  virgin,  suckled  at  the  breast 
of  a  wild  lioness,  and  a  meek  lamb,  and, 
imagining  with  ourselves  that  your  Euro- 
pean Roman  people  is  the  father  of  uncon- 
querable and  chaste  ladies,  we  stretch  out 
our  powerful  arm  to  embrace  one  of  them, 
and  she  shall  be  one.  of  your  nieces,  ot  the 
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darling  of  God's  right  eye.  Let  the  autho- 
rity of  Sarah  be  sown  in  her,  the  fidelity  of 
Esther,  and  the  wisdom  of  Abba.  We  would 
have  her  eye  like  that  of  a  dove,  which 
may  look  upon  heaven  and  earth,  with  the 
mouth  of  a  shell-fish,  to  feed  ujxin  the  dew 
of  the  morning,  her  age  must  not  exceed 
200  courses  of  the  moon;  let  her  stature  be 
equal  to  that  of  an  ear  of  green  corn,  and 
her  srirth  a  handful. 

*  We  will  send  our  mandarines  ambassa- 
dors to  clothe  her,  and  to  conduct  her  to 
us,  and  we  will  meet  her  on  the  bank  of  a 
great  river,  making  her  to  leap  up  into  our 
chariot  She  may  with  us  worship  her  own 
God,  together  with  twenty-four  virgins  of 
her  own  choosing;  and  she  may  sing  with 
them  as  the  turtle  in  the  spring' 

'You,  O  father  and  friend,  complying 
with  this  our  desire,  mav  be  an  occasion  of 
uniting  in  perpetual  friendship  our  high 
empire  with  your  European  kingdoms,  and 
we  may  embrace  your  laws  as  the  ivy 
embraces  the  tree;  and  we  ourselves  may 
scatter  our  royal  blood  into  your  provinces, 
warming  the  chief  of  your  princes  with 
the  amorous  fire  of  our  amazons,  the  re- 


and  her  retinue,  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  those 
kingdoms. 

f  To  the  S/iectator  General. 

*  May  it  please  your  honour,— -1  have 
of  late  seen  French  hats  of  a  prodigious 
magnitude  pass  by  my  observatory. 

T.  « JOHN  SLY.' 
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Omnin  jw t^fkei^nda .  tit  ne  quid  omnino  quod  vendi- 
tor mini,  emptor  isrnoret- 


Brerr  thin*  «hoiiM  he  fairly  loWI.  that 
not  bo  ignorant  of  any  thinj  which  the  i 

It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  ob- 
serve, wherever  I  go,  how  much  skill,  in 
buying  all  manner  of  goods,  there  is  neces- 
sary to  defend  yourself  from  being  cheated 
in  whatever  you  see  exposed  to  sale.  My 
reading  makes  such  a  strong  impression 
upon  me,  that  I  should  think  myself  a  cheat 
in  my  wav,  if  I  should  translate  any  thing 
from  another  tongue,  and  not  acknowledge 


,  it  to  mv  readers.   I  understood,  from  com- 
sembhng  pictures  of  some  of  which  our  \mm  report,  that  Mn  C|bber  was  intro_ 

said  mandarines  ambassadors  shall  convey  ducing  a  French  play  upon  our  stage,  and 
t0A?l*     i.  i       •  thought  myself  concerned  to  let  the  town 

'We  exhort  you  to  keep  in  peace  two  know  what  was  his,  and  what  was  foreign.  • 
good  religious  families  of  missionaries  the  When  t  came  to  thc  rehearsal,  I  found  the 
sons  of  Ignatius,  and  the  black  and  white  house  ^  partial  to  mc  of  their  own  fratcr. 
sons  of  Dominicus;  that  the  counsel,  both  |  nitVt  that  they  every  thing  which  wag 
of  the  one  and  the  other  may  serve  as  a  ^  gfacCf  cmphasis,  and  force  in 

guide  to  us  m  our  government,  and  a  light  thcir  actionf  that  it  was  no  easv  matter  to 
to  interpret  the  divine  law,  as  thc  oil  cast  make  any  judgment  0f  t|ie  perfoi-mance. 
into  the  sea  produces  light  Mrs.  oidfield.  who,  it  seems,  is  the  heroic 

1  o  conclude,  we  rising  up  in  our  throne  daughter,  had  so  just  a  conception  of  her 
to  embrace  you,  we  declare  you  our  ally  |  part  that  her  action  made  what  she  spoke 
and  confederate;  and  have  ordered  this  leaf  appcar  dcCent,  just  and  nobIc.  ^ ^as_ 
to  be :  sealed with  our  imperial  signet,  in  our  sions  of  terror  and  compassion  they  made 


royal  city,  the  head  of  the  world,  the  eighth 
day  of  the  third  lunation,  and  the  fourth 
year  of  our  reign.* 


me  believe  were  very  artfully  raised,  and 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  play  artful  and 
surprising.  We  authors  do  not  much  relish 
_  _      _  .  t  the  endeavours  of  plavers  in  this  kind,  but 

Letters  from  Rome  say,  the  whole  con- !  have  the  ^me  disdain  as  phy  sicians  and 
yersation  both  among  gentlemen  and  ladies  iawvcrs  havc  when  attornevs  and  apothe- 
has  turned  upon  the  subject  of  this  epistle,  carics  gjve  advi  Cibbcr  him8eif  took 
ever  since  it  arrived.  1  he  lesuit  who  trans-  j  thc  liberty  to  tell  me,  that  life  expected  I 
lated  it  says,  (t  loses  much  of  the  majesty  -  wouM  do  him  justice,  and  allow  the  plav 
of  the  original  in  the  Italian.  It  seems  there  i  well  prepared  for  his  spectators,  whatever 
an  offer  of  iadc  °3[  \  it  was  for  his  readers.  He  added  very  many 

'  >g  the 
laying 


the 
Lewis 


predecessor  of  the  present  emperor  to  !  particulars  not  uncurious  concerning 
is  XIII.  of, France;  but  no  lady  of  that  manncr  of  t^g  an  audience,  and  la 


court  would  take  the  voyage,  that  sex  not 
being  at  that  time  so  much  used  in  public 
negotiations.  The  manner  of  treating  the 
pope  is,  according  to  the  Chinese  ceremo- 
nial, very  respectful:  for  the  emperor  writes 
to  him  with  the  quill  of  a  virgin  ostrich, 
which  was  never  used  before  but  in  writing 
prayers.  Instructions  are  preparing  for  the 
lady  who  shall  have  so  much  zeal  as  to  un- 
dertake this  pilgrimage,  and  be  an  empress 
for  the  sake  of  her  religion.  The  principal 
of  the  Indian  missionaries  has  given  in  a  list 
of  the  reigning  sins  in  China,  in  order  to 
prepare  indigencies  necessary  to  this  lady 


wait  not  only  for  their  superficial  applause, 
but  also  for  insinuating  into  thcir  affections 
and  passions,  by  the  artful  management  of 
thc  look,  voice,  and  gesture  of  the  speaker. 
I  could  not  but  consent  that  the  Heroic 
Daughter  appeared  in  the  rehearsal  a  mov- 


*  Ximena,  or  the  Heroic  Daughter,  a  tragedy  taken 
from  Ihe  Cid  of  Corneille,  by  ('.Gibber. 

Thi*  play  met  with  ao  little  encouragement,  that  the 
author  did  not  venture  to  publitth  it  till  about  two  years 
after  it  had  been  performed,  when  it  appeared  with  a 
highly  complimentary  dedication  to  Sir  Richard  1 
but  unfortunately  at  the  expense  of  a 
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ing  entertainment,  wrought  out  of  a  great 
and  exemplary  virtue. 

The  advantages  of  action,  show,  and  dress, 
on  these  occasions  are  allowable,  because 
the  merit  consists  in  being  capable  of  im- 
posing upon  us  to  our  advantage  and  enter- 
tainment All  that  I  was  going  to  say  about 
the  honesty  of  an  author  in  the  sale  of  his 
ware  was,  that  he  ought  to  own  all  that  he 
had  borrowed  from  others,  and  lay  in  a 
clear  light  all  that  he  gives  his  spectators 
for  their  money,  with  an  account  of  the  first 
manufacturers.  But  I  intended  to  give  the 
lecture  of  this  day  upon  the  common  and 
prostituted  behaviour  of  traders  in  ordinary 
commerce.  The  philosopher  made  it  a  rule 
of  trade,  that  your  profit  ought  to  be  the 
common  profit;  and  it  is  unjust  to  make  any 
step  towards  gain,  wherein  the  gain  of  even 
those  to  whom  you  sell  is  not  also  consulted. 
A  man  may  deceive  himself  if  he  thinks 
fit,  but  he  is  no  better  than  a  cheat,  who 
sells  any  thing  without  telling  the  excep- 
tions against  it,  as  well  as  what  is  to  In- 
said  to  its  advantage.  The  scandalous  abuse 
of  language  and  hardening  of  conscience, 
which  may  be  observed  every  day  in  going 
from  one  place  to  another,  is  what  makes 
a  whole  city,  to  an  unprejudiced  eye,  a  den 
of  thieves.  It  was  no  small  pleasure  to  me 
for  this  reason  to  remark,  as  I  passed  by 
Cornhill,  that  the  shop  of  that  worthy,  ho- 
nest, though  lately  unfortunate  citizen,  Mr. 
John  Morton,  so  well  known  in  the  linen 
trade,  is  setting  up  anew.  Since  a  man  has 
been  in  a  distressed  condition,  it  ought  to  be 
a  great  satisfaction  to  have  passed  through 
it  m  such  a  manner  as  not  to  have  lost  the 
friendship  of  those  who  suffered  with  him, 
but  to  receive  an  honourable  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  honesty  from  those  very  persons 
to  whom  the  law  had  consigned  his  estate. 

The  misfortune  of  this  citizen  is  like  to 
prove  of  a  very  general  advantage  to  those 
who  shall  deal  with  him  hereafter;  for  the 
stock  with  which  he  now  sets  up  being  the 
loan  of  his  friends,  he  cannot  expose  that 
to  the  hazard  of  giving  credit,  but  enters 
into  a  ready-money  trade,  by  which  means 
lie  will  both  buy  and  sell  the  best  and 
cheapest.  He  imposes  upon  himself  a  rule 
of  affixing  the  value  of  each  piece  he  sells, 
to  the  piece  itself ;  so  that  the  most  igno- 
rant servant  or  child  will  be  as  good  a  buyer 
at  his  shop  as  the  most  skilful  in  the  trade. 
For  all  which,  you  have  all  his  hopes  and 
fortune  for  your  security.  To  encourage 
dealing  after  this  way,  there  is  not  only  the 
avoiding  the  most  infamous  guilt  in  ordi- 
nary bartering;  but  this  observation,  that 
he  who  buys  with  ready  money  saves  as 
much  to  his  family  as  the  state  exacts  out 
of  his  land  for  the  security  and  service  of 
his  country.  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, sixteen  will  do  as  much  as  twenty 
shillings. 

'Mr.  Spf.ctator, — My  heart  is  so  swell- 
ed with  grateful  sentiments  on  account  of 
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some  favours  which  I  have  lately  received, 
that  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  them  utter- 
ance amongst  the  crowd  of  other  anonymous 
correspondents;  and  writing,  I  hope,  win 
be  as  great  a  relief  to  my  forced  silence 
as  it  is  to  your  natural  taciturnity.  My 
generous  benefactor  will  not  suffer  me  Id 
speak  to  him  in  any  terms  of  acknowledg- 
ment, but  ever  treats  me  as  if  he  had  the 
greatest  obligations,  and  uses  me  with  a 
distinction  that  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
one  so  much  my  superior  in  fortune,  years, 
and  understanding.  He  insinuates,  as  if  I 
had  a  certain  right  to  his  favours  from  sane 
merit,  which  his  particular  indulgence  to 
roe  has  discovered;  but  that  is  only  a  beau- 
tiful artifice  to  lessen  the  pain  an  honest 
mind  feels  in  receiving  obligations  when 
there  is  no  probability  of  returning  them. 

'A  gift  is  doubled  when  accompanied 
with  such  a  delicacy  of  address;  but  what 
to  me  gives  it  an  inexpressible  value,  is  its 
coming  from  the  man  I  most  esteem  in  the 
world.  It  pleases  me  indeed,  as  it  is  ar 
advantage  and  addition  to  my  fortune;  hat 
when  I  consider  it  as  an  instance  of  that  good 
man's  friendship,  it  overjoys,  it  transports 
me:  I  look  on  it  with  a  lover's  eye,  and  no 
longer  regard  the  gift,  but  the  hand  that 
gave  it.  For  my  friendship  is  so  entire?)' 
void  of  any  gainful  views,  that  it  often  gives 
me  pain  to  think  it  should  have  been 
chargeable  to  him;  and  I  cannot  at  some 
melancholy  hours  help  doing  his  generosity 
the  injury  of  fearing  it  should  cool  on  thi* 
account,  and  that  the  last  favour  might  be 
a  sort  of  legacy  of  a  departing  friendship. 

*  I  confess  these  fears  seem  very  ground- 
less and  unjust,  but  you  must  forgive  them 
to  the  apprehension  of  one  possessed  of  a 
great  treasure,  who  is  frighted  at  the  roost 
distant  shadow  of  danger. 

'  Since  I  have  thus  far  opened  my  heart 
to  you,  I  will  not  conceal  the  secret  satis- 
faction I  feel  there,  of  knowing  the  good- 
ness of  my  friend  will  not  be  unrewarded 
I  am  pleased  with  thinking  the  providence 
of  the  Almighty  hath  sufficient  blessings  m 
store  for  him,  and  will  certainly  discharge 
the  debt,  though  I  am  not  made  the  happy 
instrument  of  doing  it. 

1  However,  nothing  in  my  power  shall  be 
wanting  to  show  my  gratitude;  I  will  roakr 
it  the  business  of  my  life  to  thank  him;  and 
shall  esteem  (next  to  him)  those  my  best 
friends,  who  give  me  the  gn  assist- 
ance in  this  good  work.  Printing  this  let- 
ter would  be  some  little  instance  of  stv 
gratitude;  and  your  favour  herein  wffl 
very  much  oblige  vour  roost  humble  ser- 
vant, &c  \V. ( 

'Nov.  24.'  T. 
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Fupprwr  vou  had  ft  wound,  and  one  thftt  thow'd 
An  herb,  which  you  npply'd,  but  found  no  Rood ; 
Would  you  be  fond  of  this,  increft«  vour  pain, 
And  uh  the  fruiUew  remedy  again  1— Crack. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  praise  a  man  with- 
out putting  him  out  of  countenance.  My 
following  correspondent  has  found  out  this 
uncommon  art,  and,  together  with  his 
friends  h;is  celebrated  some  of  my  specu- 
lations after  such  a  concealed  but  diverting 
manner,  that  if  anv  of  my  readers  think  I 
am  to  blame  in  publishing  my  own  com- 
mendations, they  will  allow  I  should  have 
deserved  their  censure  as  much  had  I  sup- 
pressed the  humour  in  which  they  are  con- 
veyed to  me. 

< 

'Sir,— I  am  often  in  a  private  assembly 
of  wits  of  both  sexes,  where  we  generally 
descant  upon  your  speculations,  or  upon 
the  subjects  on  which  you  have  treated. 
We  were  last  Tuesday  talking  of  those  two 
volumes  which  you  have  lately  published. 
Some  were  commending  one  of  your  pa- 
pers, and  some  another;  and  there  was 
scarce  a  single  person  in  the  company  that 
had  not  a  favourite  speculation.  tJpon  this 
a  man  of  wit  and  learning  told  us,  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  paid 
the  Spectator  the  same  compliment  that  is 
often  made  in  our  public  prints  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Read,  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Moor,  the 
apothecary,  and  other  eminent  physicians, 
where  it  is  usual  for  the  patients  to  publish 
the  cures  which  have  been  made  upon 
them,  and  the  several  distempers  under 
which  they  laboured.  The  proposal  took ; 
and  the  lady  where  wc  visited  having  the 
two  last  volumes  in  large  paper  interleaved 
for  her  own  private  use,  ordered  them  to 
be  brought  down,  and  laid  in  the  window, 
whither  every  one  in  the  company  retired, 
and  writ  down  a  particular  advertisement 
in  the  style  and  phrase  of  the  like  inge- 
nious compositions  which  we  frequently 
meet  with  at  the  end  of  our  newspapers. 
When  we  had  finished  our  work,  we  read 
them  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  fire- 
side, and  agreed,  nemine  contradicente,  to 
get  them  transcribed,  and  sent  to  the  Spec- 
tator. The  gentleman  who  made  the  pro- 
posal entered  the  following  advertisement 
before  the  title-page,  after  which  the  rest 
succeeded  in  order. 

•  Remedium  efficaxet  univmum ;  or,  an 
effectual  remedy  adapted  to  all  capacities; 
showing  how  any  person  may  cure  himself 
of  ill-nature,  pride,  party-spleen,  or  any 
other  distemper  incident  to  the  human  sys- 
tem, with  an  easv  way  to  know  when  the 
infection  is  upon  Ihim.  The  panacea  is  as 
innocent  as  bread,  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  requires  no  confinement  It  has  not  its 
equal  in  the  universe,  as  abundance  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  throughout  the  king- 
dom have  experienced. 


KB.  No  family  ought  to  be  without  it*  I  very  few  days.  * 


Over  the  two  Spectators  on  jealousy,  being 
the  two  Jint  in  the  third  volume,  No*. 
170,  171. 

1 1,  William  Crazy,  aged  threescore  and 
seven,  having  been  for  several  years  afflict- 
ed with  uneasy  doubts,  fears,  and  vapours, 
occasioned  'by  the  youth  and  beauty  of 
Mary  my  wite,  aged  twenty-five,  do  here- 
by, for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  give  notice, 
that  I  have  found  great  relief  from  the  two 
following  doses,  having  taken  them  two 
mornings,  together  with  a  dish  of  chocolate. 
Witness  my  hand,  &c' 

'  For  the  benejit  of  the  Poor. 

'  In  charity  to  such  as  are  troubled  with 
the  disease  of  levee-hunting,  and  arc  forced 
to  seek  their  bread  every  morning  at  the 
chamber-doors  of  great  men,  I,  A.  B.  do 
testify,  that  for  many  years  past  I  laboured 
under  this  fashionable  distemper,  but  was 
cured  of  it  by  a  remedy  which  I  bought  of 
Mrs.  Baldwin,  contained  in  a  half  sheet  of 
paper,  marked  No.  193,  where  any  one 
may  be  provided  with  the  same  remedy  at 
the  price  of  a  single  penny.' 

'An  infallible  cure  for  hypochondriac 
melancholy,  Nos.  173,  184,  191,  203,  209, 
221,  231,  235,  239,  245,  247,  251. 
Probation  c*t.      CHARLES  EASY.  * 

« I,  Christopher  Query,  having  been  trou- 
bled with  a  certain  distemper  in  my  tongue, 
which  showed  itself  in  impertinent  and  su- 
perfluous interrogatories,  have  not  asked 
one  unnecessary'  question  since  my 
of  the  prescription  marked  No.  228."' 

« The  Britannic  Beautifier,  being  an  essay 
on  modesty,  No.  231,  which  gives  such  a 
delightful  blushing  colour  to  the  cheeks  of 
those  that  arc  white  or  pale,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  natural  fine 
complexion,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial 
by  the  nearest  friend,  is  nothing  of  paint,  or 
in  the  least  hurtful.  It  renders  the  face 
delightfully  handsome:  is  not  subject  to  be 
rubbed  off,  and  cannot  be  paralleled  by 
either  wash,  powder,  cosmetic,  &c  It  n 
certainly  the  best  beautifier  in  the  world. 

<  MARTHA  GLOWORM.' 

'I,  Samuel  Self,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James's,  having  a  constitution  which  na- 
turally abounds  with  acids,  made  use  of  a 
paper  of  directions  marked  No.  177,  recom- 
mending a  healthful  exercise  called  good- 
nature, and  have  found  it  a  most  excellent 
sweetener  of  the  blood. ' 

'Whereas  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was 
troubled  with  that  distemper  in  my  head, 
which  about  a  year  ago  was  pretty  epi- 
demical among  the  ladies,  and  discovered 
itself  in  the  colour  of  their  hoods:  having 
made  use  of  the  doctor's  cephalic  tincture, 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  of 
his  last  year's  papers,  I  recovered  in  a 
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*  I,  George  Gloom,  having  for  a  long  time 
been  troubled  with  the  spleen,  and  being 
advised  by  my  friends  to  put  myself  into  a 
course  of  Steele,  did  for  that  end  make  use 
of  the  remedies  conveyed  to  me  several 
mornings,  in  short  letters,  from  the  hands 
of  the  invisible  doctor.  They  were  marked 
at  the  bottom  Nathaniel  Henroost,  Alice 
Threadneedle,  Rebecca  Nettletoy,  Tom 
Loveless,  Mary  Meanwell,  Thomas  Smoky, 
Anthony  Freeman,  Tom  Meggot,  Rustic 
Sprightly,  &c  which  have  had  so  good  an 
effect  upon  me,  that  I  now  find  myself 
cheerful,  lightsome,  and  easy;  and  there- 
fore do  recommend  them  to  all  such  as  la- 
bour under  the  same  distemper.' 

Not  having  room  to  insert  all  the  adver- 
tisements which'  were  sent  me,  I  have  only 

;>icked  out  some  few  from  the  third  vo- 
ume,  reserving  the  fourth  for  another  op 
portunity.  O. 


No.  548.]   Friday,  November  28,  1712. 

 Vitf i«  nemo  tine  nueitur.  optimua  lite 

Qui  minimis  urfetur.         Hor.  Sat.  iii.  Lib.  1.  88. 

There'!  none  but  baa  mme  fault:  and  he'a  the  beat. 
Moat  virtuoua  be  thata  apotted  with  the  lean. 

Creech. 

'  Nov.  27, 1712. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  read  this 
day's  paper  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
and  could  send  you  an  account  of  several 
elixirs  and  antidotes  in  your  third  volume, 
which  your  correspondents  have  not  taken 
notice  of  in  their  advertisements;  and  at  the 
same  time  must  own  to  you,  that  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  shop  furnished  with  such  a 
variety  of  medicaments,  and  in  which 
there  are  fewer  soporifics.    The  several 
vehicles  you  have  invented  for  conveying 
your  unacceptable  truths  to  us,  are  what  I 
most  particularly  admire,  as  I  am  afraid 
they  are  secrets  which  will  die  with  you. 
I  do  not  find  that  any  of  our  critical  essays 
are  taken  notice  of  in  this  paper,  notwith- 
standing I  look  upon  them  to  be  excellent 
cleansers  of  the  brain,  and  could  venture  to 
superscribe  them  with  an  advertisement 
which  I  have  lately  seen  in  one  of  your 
newspapers,  wherein  there  is  an  account 
given  of  a  sovereign  remedy  for  restoring 
the  taste  to  all  such  persons  whose  palates 
have  been  vitiated  by  distempers,  unwhole- 
some food,  or  any  the  like  occasions.  But 
to  let  fall  the  allusion,  notwithstanding  your 
criticisms,  and  particularly  the  candour 
which  you  have  discovered  in  them,  are 
not  the  least  taking  part  of  your  works,  I 
find  your  opinion  concerning  poetical  jus- 
tice, as  it  is  expressed  in  the  first  part  or 
your  fortieth  Spectator,  is  controverted  by 
some  eminent  critics;  and  as  you  now 
seem,  to  our  great  grief  of  heart,  to  be 
winding  up  your  bottoms,  I  hoped  you 
would  nave  enlarged  a  little  upon  that  sub- 
ject  It  is  indeca  but  a  single  paragraph 
in  your  works,  and  I  believe  those  who 


have  read  it  with  the  same  attention  I  have 
done,  will  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  ob- 
jected against  it.  I  have  however  drawn 
up  some  additional  arguments  to  strengthen 
the  opinion  which  you  have  there  deliver- 
ed, having  endeavoured  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  matter,  which  you  may  either 
lish  or  suppress  as  you  think  fit. 

'  Horace,  in  my  motto,  says,  that  all 
are  vicious,  and  that  they  differ  from  cue 
another  only  as  they  are  more  or  less  so. 
Boileau  has  given  the  same  account  of  our 

our  virtues.. 


"  Tou»le*bocnmeaaont  fnua.et 
Ne  different  entre  eux.  que  de  plua  el  da  moans.* 

"  All  men,"  says  he,  "  are  fools,  and,  in 
spite  of  their  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
differ  from  one  another  only  as  they  are 
more  or  less  so. " 

'Two  or  three  of  the  old  Greek  ports 
have  given  the  same  turn  to  a  sentence 
which  describes  the  happiness  of  man  in 
this  life: 

"  That  man  i*  most  happy  who  ia  the  leaat  BBffiai" 

'  It  will  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining  to 
the  polite  reader  to  observe  how  these  three 
beautiful  sentences  are  formed  upon  differ- 
ent subjects,  by  the  same  way  of  thinking; 
but  I  shall  return  to  the  first  of  them. 

'Our  goodness  being  of  a  comparative 
and  not  an  absolute  nature,  there  is  none 
who  in  strictness  can  be  called  a  virtuous 
man.  Every  one  has  in  him  a  natural  alloy, 
though  one  may  be  fuller  of  dross  than  an- 
other: fortius  reason  I  cannot  think  it  right 
to  introduce  a  perfect  or  a  faultless  man 
upon  the  stage;  not  only  because  such  a 
character  is  improper  to  move  compassion, 
but  because  there  is  no  such  thing  in  na- 
ture.   This  might  probably  be  one  reason 
why  the  Spectator  in  one  of  his  papers  took 
notice  of  that  late  invented  term  called 
poetical  justice,  and  the  wrong  notions  into 
which  it  has  led  some  tragic  writers.  The 
most  perfect  man  has  vices  enough  to  draw 
down  punishments  upon  his  head,  and  t» 
justify  Providence  in  regard  to  any  mbe- 
s  that  may  befall  him.    For  this' reason 
I  cannot  think  but  that  the  instruction  and 
moral  are  much  finer,  where  a  man  who  is 
virtuous  in  the  main  of  his  character  falls 
into  distress,  and  sinks  under  the  blows  of 
fortune  at  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  than  when 
he  is  represented  as  happy  and  triumph- 
ant.  Such  an  example  corrects  the  inso- 
lence of  human  nature,  softens  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  with  sentiments  of  pity  and 
compassion,  comforts  him  under  his  own 
private  affliction,  and  teaches  him  not  to 
judge  of  nu-n\s  virtues  by  their  success.   I  • 
cannot  think  of  one  real  hero  in  all  anti- 
quity so  far  raised  above  human  infirmities, 
that  he  might  not  be  very  naturally  repre- 
sented in  a  tragedy  as  plunged  in  misfor- 
tunes and  calamities.    The  poet  may  stiU 
find  out  some  prevailing  passion  or 
cretion  in  his  character,  and  show  ft 
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such  a  manner  as  will  sufficiently  acquit 
the  gods  of  any  injustice  in  his  sufferings. 
For,  as  Horace  observes  in  my  text,  the 
best  man  is  faulty,  though  not  in  so  great  a 
degree  as  those  whom  we  generally  call 
vicious  men. 

•  If  such  a  strict  poetical  justice  as  some 
gentlemen  insist  upon  was  to  be  observed  in 
this  art,  there  is  no  manner  of  reason  whv 
it  should  not  extend  to  heroic  poetry  as  well 
as  tragedy.  But  we  find  it  so  little  observed 
in  Homer,  that  his  Achilles  is  placed  in  the 
greatest  point  of  glory  and  success,  though 
his  character  Is  morally  vicious,  and  only 
poeticallv  good,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase  of 
our  modern  critics.  The  iEneid  is  filled 
with  innocent,  unhappy  persons.  Nisus 
and  Euryalus,  Lausus  and  Pallas,  come  all 
to  unfortunate  ends.  The  poet  takes  notice 
in  particular,  that,  in  the  sacking  of  Trov, 
Ripheus  fell,  who  was  the  most  just  man 
among  the  Trojans. 


 Cadit  et  Riplv*t|g  Jiutiaaimua  anua. 

Qui  fait  in  Teucrm,  et  cervautisaimus  a*qni 
Dii*  alitor  viaum  eat——  w9C*. 


427. 


And  that  Pautheus  could  neither  be  pre- 
served by  his  transcendent  piety,  nor  by  the 
holy  fillets  of  Apollo,  whose  priest  he  was. 

 Nee  te  ma  plurima.  Pantheu, 

Latantem  pietaa,  nee  Apol  inia  infula  texit. 

Ibid.  ver.  429. 

I  might  here  mention  the  practice  of  an- 
cient tragic  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin; 
but  as  this  particular  is  touched  upon  in  the 
paper  above-mentioned,  I  shall  pass  it  over 
in  silence,  I  could  produce  passages  out  of 
Aristotle  in  favour  of  my  opinion;  and  if 
in  one  place  he  says  that  an  absolutely  vir- 
tuous man,  should  not  be  represented  as 
unhappy,  this  does  not  justify  any  one  who 
shall  think  fit  to  bring  in  an  absolutely  vir- 
tuous man  upon  the  stage.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  that  author's  way  of  writ- 
ing, know  very  well  that,  to  take  the  whole 
extent  of  his  subject  into  his  divisions  of  it, 
he  often  makes  use  of  such  cases  as  are 
imaginary,  and  not  reducible  to  practice. 
He  hi  mself  declares  that  such  tragedies  as 
ended  unhappily,  bore  away  the  prize  in 
theatrical  contentions,  from  those  which 
ended  happily;  and  for  the  fortieth  specu- 
lation, which  I  am  now  considering,  as  it 
has  given  reasons  why  these  are  more  apt 
to  please  an  audience,  so  it  only  proves  that 
these  arc  generally  preferable  to  the  other, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  affirms  that 
many  excellent  tragedies  have  and  may  be 
written  in  both  kinds. 

«I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that 
though  the  Spectator  above-mentioned  is 
so  far  against  the  rule  of  poetical  justice,  as 
to  affirm  that  good  men  may  meet  with  an 
unhappy  catastrophe  in  tragedy,  it  docs  not 
say  tnat  ill  men  may  go  off  unpunished. 
Tne  reasons  for  this  distinction  is  very 
plain,  namclv,  because  the  best  of  men  arc 
vicious  enough  to  justify  Providence  for  any 
misfortunes  and  afflictions  which  may  be- 
fall them,  but  there  are  many  men  so  cri- 


minal that  they  can  have  no  claim  or  pre- 
tence to  happiness.  The  best  of  men  may 
deserve  punishment,  but  the  worst  of  men 
cannot  deserve  happiness. 
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Though  Kriev'd  at  the  . 


Jut.  SsLiU.1. 


I  believe  most  people  begin  the  world 
with  a  resolution  to  withdraw  from  it  into 
a  serious  kind  of  solitude  or  retirement 
when  they  have  made  themselves  easy  in 
it.    Our  unhappiness  is,  that  we  find  out 
some  excuse  or  other  for  deferring  such  our 
good  resolutions  until  our  intended  retreat 
is  cut  off  by  death.  But  among  all  kinds  of 
people,  there  are  none  who  are  so  hard  to 
part  with  the  world  as  those  who  arc  grown 
old  in  the  heaping  up  of  riches.  Their  minds 
are  so  warped  with  their  constant  attention 
to  gain,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
give  their  souls  another  bent,  and  convert 
them  towards  those  objects,  which  though 
they  are  proper  for  every  stage  of  life,  are 
so  more  especially  for  the  last  Horace 
describes  an  old  usurer  as  so  charmed  with 
the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  that  in  order 
to  make  a  purchase  he  called  in  all  hit 
money;  but  what  was  the  event  of  it? 
Why,  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  put  it 
out  again.    I  am  engaged  in  this  series  of 
thought  by  a  discourse  which  I  had  last 
week,  with  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew 
Frceport,  a  man  of  so  much  natural  elo- 
quence, good  sense,  and  probity  of  mind, 
that  I  always  hear  him  with  a  particular 
pleasure.    As  we  were  sitting  together, 
being  the  sole  remaining  members  of  our 
club,  Sir  Andrew  gave  me  an  account  of 
the  many  busy  scenes  of  life  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  and  at  the  same  time 
reckoned  up  to  me  abundance  of  those 
lucky  hits,  which  at  another  time  he  woald 
have  called  pieces  of  good  fortune;  but  in 
the  temper  of  mind  he  was  then,  he  term- 
ed them  mercies,  favours  of  Providence, 
and  blessings  upon  an  honest  industry. 
'  Now,*  says  he,  '  you  must  know,  my  good 
friend,  I  am  so  used  to  consider  myself  as 
creditor  and  debtor,  that  I  often  state  my 
accounts  after  the  same  manner  with  re- 
gard to  heaven  and  my  own  soul.    In  this 
case,  when  I  look  upon  the  debtor  side,  I 
find  such  innumerable  articles,  that  I  want 
arithmetic  to  cast  them  up;  but  when  I 
look  upon  the  creditor  side,  I  find  little 
more  than  blank  paper.    Now,  though  I 
am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my 

rawer  to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker, 
am  resolved  however  to  turn  all  my  future 
endeavours  that  way.  You  must  not  there- 
fore be  surprised,  my  friend,  if  you  hear 
that  I  am  breaking  myself  to  a  more 
thoughtful  kind  of  life,  and  if  I  meet  you  no 
more  in  this  place.' 
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I  could  not  but  approve  so  good  a 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  loss  I  shall  suffer 
by  it  Sir  Andrew  has  since  explained 
himself  to  me  more  at  large  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  is  just  come  to  my  hands. 

!  Good  Mr.  Spectator, — Notwithstand- 
ing my  friends  at  the  club  have  always 
rallied  me,  when  I  have  talked  of  retiring 
from  business,  and  repeated  to  me  one 
of  my  own  sayings,  that  •*  a  merchant  has 
never  enough  until  he  has  got  a  little 
more;*'  I  can  now  inform  you,  that  there 
is  one  in  the  world  who  thinks  he  has 
enough,  and  is  determined  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
he  has.  You  know  me  so  well,  that  I  need 
not  tell  you  I  mean,  by  the  enjoyment  of 
my  possessions  the  making  of  them  useful 
to  the  public.  As  the  greatest  part  of  my 
estate  has  been  hitherto  of  an  unsteady  and 
volatile  nature,  either  tost  upon  seas  or 
fluctuating  in  funds,  it  is  now  fixed  and  set- 
tled in  substantial  acres  and  tenements.  I 
have  removed  it  from  the  uncertainty  of 
stocks,  winds,  and  waves,  and  disposed  of 
it  in  a  considerable  purchase.  This  will 

Svc  me  great  opportunity  of  being  charita- 
e  in  my  way,  that  is,  in  setting  my  poor 
neighbours  to  work,  and  giving  them  a 
comfortable  subsistence  out  of  their  own 
industry.  My  gardens,  my  fish-ponds,  my 
arable  and  pasture  grounds,  shall  be  my 
several  hospitals,  or  rather  work-houses, 
in  which  I  propose  to  maintain  a  great 
many  indigent  persons,  who  are  now  starv- 
ing in  my  neighbourhood.  I  have  got  a 
fine  spread  of  improvable  lands,  and  in  my 
own  thoughts  am  already  plowing  up  some 
of  them,  fencing  others;  planting  woods, 
and  draining  marshes.  In  fine,  as  I  have 
my  share  in  the  surface  of  this  island,  I  am 
resolved  to  make  it  as  beautiful  a  spot  as 
any  in  her  majesty's  dominions;  at  least 
there  is  not  an  inch  of  it  which  shall  not  be 
cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  and  do  its 
utmost  for  its  owner.  As  in  my  mercantile 
employment  I  so  disposed  ot  my  affairs, 
that,  from  whatever  corner  of  the  compass 
the  wind  blew,  it  was  bringing  home  one  or 
other  of  my  ships ;  I  hope  as  a  husband- 
man to  contrive  it  so,  that  not  a  shower  of 
rain  or  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  shall  fall  upon 
my  estate  without  bettering  some  part  of 
it,  and  contributing  to  the  products  of  the 
season.  You  know  it  has  been  hitherto  my 
opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away  when 
it  is  not  some  way  useful  to  others.  But 
when  I  am  riding  out  by  myself,  in  the 
fresh  air,  on  the  open  heath  that  lies  by  my 
house,  I  find  several  other  thoughts  grow- 
ing up  in  me.  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  a 
man  of  my  age  may  find  business  enough 
on  himself,  bv  setting  his  mind  in  order, 
preparing  it  for  another  world,  and  recon- 
ciling it  to  the  thoughts  of  death.  I  must 
therefore  acquaint  you,  that  besides  those 
usual  methods  of  charity,  of  which  I  have 
before  spoken,  I  am  at  this  very  instant 


m  out  a  convenient  place  where  I 

build  an  almshouse,  which  I  intend  to 
dow  very  handsomely  for  a  dozen  si 
annuated  husbandmen.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  say  ray  prayers 
day  with  men  of  my  own  years,  who  all  of 
them,  as  well  as  myself,  may  have  their 
thoughts  taken  up  how  they  shall  die, 
rather  than  how  they  shall  live.  I  remem- 
ber an  excellent  saying  that  I  learned  at 
school,  Finti  coronat  o/iu*.  You  know  best 
whether  it  be  in  Virgil  or  in  Horace,  it  h 
my  business  to  apply  it  If  your  affairs  vffl 
permit  you  to  take  the  country  air  with  me 
sometimes,  you  will  find  an  apartment  fit- 
ted up  for  you,  and  shall  be  every  day  en- 
tertained with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  own 
feeding;  fish  out  of  my  own  ponds;  and 
fruit  out  of  my  own  gardens, 
have  free  egress  and  regress 
house,  without  having  any  qi 
you;  and  in  a  word,  such  a  hearty 
as  you  may  expect  from  your 
friend  and  humble  servant, 

« ANDREW  FREEPORT/ 

The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member  being 
entirely  dispersed,  I  shall  consult  my  reader 
next  week  upon  a  project  relating  to  the 
institution  of  a  new  one.  O. 


= 
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Quid  dignum  Unto  ferct  hie  promiwor  hiataf 

Bmr.  Art  P*et.  ret.  TS&- 

I  n  what  frill  all  this  wteatatioa  end  1-R»**m~m. 

Since  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club, 
whereof  I  have  often  declared  mysdf  a 
member,  there  are  very  many  persons  who 
by  letters,  petitions,  and  recommendations, 
put  up  for  the  next  election.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  complain,  that  several  indirect 
and  underhand  practices  have  been  made 
use  of  upon  this  occasion.  A  certain  coun- 
try gentleman  began  to  tafi  upon  the  first 
information  he  received  of  Sir 


Roger's 

death ;  when  he  sent  me  up  word  that,  if  I 
would  get  him  chosen  in  the  place  of  the 
deceased,  he  would  present  me  with  a  bar- 
rel of  the  best  October  I  had  ever  tasted  in 
my  life.  The  ladies  are  in  great  pain  to 
know  whom  I  intend  to  elect  in  the  room 
of  Will  Honeycomb.  Some  of  them  indeed 
are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Honeycomb  did  not 
take  sufficient  care  of  their  interest  in  the 
club,  and  are  therefore  desirous  of  having 
in  it  hereafter  a  representative  of  their  own 
sex.  A  citizen  who  subscribes  himself  Y. 
Z.  tells  me  that  he  has  one-and-twentv 
shares  in  the  African  company,  and  offers 
to  bribe  me  with  the  odd  one  in  case  he 
may  succeed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  which 
he  thinks  would  raise  the  credit  of  that 
fund.  I  have  several  letters,  dated  from 
Jenny  Man's,  by  gentlemen  who  are  candi- 
dates for  captain  Sentry's  place;  and  as 
many  from  a  coffee-house  in  St,  Paul's 
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church-yard  of  such  who  would  fiU  up  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  my 
worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom  I  can 
never  mention  but  with  a  particular  re- 
spect. 

Having  maturely  weighed  these  several 
particulars,  with  the  many  remonstrances 
that  have  been  made  to  me  on  this  subject, 
and  considering  how  invidious  an  office  I 
shall  take  upon  me  if  I  make  the  whole  elec- 
tion depend  upon  my  single  voice,  and  be- 
ing unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  those  cla- 
mours, which  on  such  an  occasion  will  not 
fail  to  be  raised  against  me  for  partiality, 
injustice,  corruption,  and  other  qualities, 
which  my  nature  abhors,  I  have  formed  to 
myself  the  project  of  a  club  as  follows. 

I  have  thoughts  of  issuing  out  writs  to  all 
and  every  of  the  clubs  that  arc  established 
in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
requiring  them  to  choose  out  of  their  re- 
spective bodies  a  person  of  the  greatest 
merit,  and  to  return  his  name  to  me  before 
Lady-day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  sit 
upon  business. 

By  this  means  I  may  have  reason  to  hope, 
that  the  club  over  which  I  shall  preside 
will  be  the  very  flower  and  quintessence  of 
all  other  clubs.  I  have  communicated  this 
my  project  to  none  but  a  particular  friend 
of  mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice  or 
thrice  for  his  happiness  in  that  kind  of  wit 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
a  pun.  The  only  objection  he  makes  to  it  is, 
that  I  shall  raise  up  enemies  to  myself  if  I 
act  with  so  regal  an  air,  and  that  my  de- 
tractors, instead  of  giving  me  the  usual  title 
of  Spectator,  will  be  apt  to  call  me  the  King 
of  Clubs. 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project: 
it  is  very  well  known  that  I  at  first  set  forth 
in  this  work  with  the  character  of  a  silent 
man;  and  I  think  I  have  so  well  preserved 
my  taciturnity,  that  1  do  not  remember  to 
have  violated  it  with  three  sentences  in  the 
spare  of  almost  two  years.  As  a  monosyl- 
lable is  my  delight,  I  have  made  very  few 
excursions,  in  conversations  which  I  have 
related,  beyond  a  Yes  or  a  No.  By  this 
means  my  readers  have  lost  many  good 
things  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart,  though 
I  did  not  care  for  uttering  them. 

Now  in  order  to  diversify  my  character, 
and  to  show  the  world  how  well  I  can  talk 
if  I  have  a  mind,  I  have  thoughts  of  being 
very  loquacious  in  the  club  which  I  have 
now  under  consideration.  But  that  I  mav 
the  more  regularly  in  this  affair,  I 
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proceed 
desien,  u 


estgn,  upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  said 
club,  to  have  my  mouth  opened  in  form; 
intending  to  regulate  myself  in  this  particu- 
lar by  a  certain  ritual  which  1  have  by  me, 
that  contains  all  the  ceremonies  which  are 
practised  at  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  a 
cardinal.  I  have  likewise  cxamiued  the 
forms  which  were  used  of  old  by  Pythago- 
ras, when  any  of  his  scholars,  after  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  silence,  was  made  free  of 
his  speech.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  have 
Vol.  II.  42 


of  late  found  my  name  In  foreign  gazettes 
upon  less  occasions,  I  question  not  but  in 
their  next  articles  from  Great  Britain  they 
will  inform  the  world,  «  that  the  Spectators 
mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  March  next*  I  may  perhaps  publish 
a  very  useful  paper  at  that  time  of  the 
proceedings  in  that  solemnity,  and  of  the 
persons  who  shall 


more  hereafter. 


at  it.   But  of  this 
O. 
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Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque, 

Cajrminibuv  venit.  

/for.  An  Pott.  ver.  400. 

So  ancient  in  the  pedigree  of  verve. 

And  so  divine  a  poet's  function. — Roscommon. 

•  Mr.  Spf.ctator, — When  men  of  wor- 
thy and  excelling  geniuses  have  obliged  the 
world  with  beautiful  and  instructive  writ- 
ings it  is  in  the  nature  of  gratitude  that 
praise  should  be  returned  them,  as  one 
proper  consequent  reward  of  their  per- 
formances. Nor  has  mankind  ever  been  so 
degenerately  sunk,  but  they  have  made  this 
return,  and  even  when  they  have  not  been 
wrought  up  by  the  generous  endeavours  so 
as  to  receive  the  advantages  designed  by  it. 
This  praise,  which  arises  first  in  the  mouth 
of  particular  persons,  spreads  and  lasts  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  authors;  and,  when 
it  thus  meets  with  a  full  success,  changes  its 
denomination,  and  is  called  fame.  They, 
who  have  happily  arrived  at  this,  are,  even 
while  they  live,  inflamed  by  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  others,  and  spurred  on  to 
new  undertakings  for  the  benefit  cf  man- 
kind, notwithstanding  the  detraction  which 
some  abject  tempers  would  cast  upon  them  i 
but  when  they  decease,  their  characters 
being  free  from  the  shadow  which  envy 
laid  them  undcis  begin  to  shine  with  the 
greater  splendour;  their  spirits  survive  in 
their  works;  they  are  admitted  into  the  high- 
est companies,  and  they  continue  pleasing 
and  instructing  posterity  from  age  to  age. 
Some  of  the  best  gain  a  character,  by  being 
able  to  show  that  they  arc  no  strangers  to 
them;  and  others  obtain  a  new  warmth 
to  labour  for  the  happiness  and  ease  of 
mankind,  from  a  reflection  upon  those  ho- 
nours which  are  paid  to  their  memories. 

*  The  thought  of  this  took  me  up  as  I 
turned  over  those  epigrams  which  are  the 
remains  of  several  of  the  wits  of  Greece, 
and  perceived  many  dedicated  to  the  fame 
of  those  who  had  excelled  in  beautiful  po- 
etic performances.  Wherefore,  in  pursu- 
ance to  my  thought,  I  concluded  to  do 
something  along  with  them  to  bring  their 
praises  into  a  new  light  and  language,  for 
the  encouragement  of  those  whose  modest 
tempers  may  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
envy  or  detraction  from  fair  attempts,  to 
which  their  parts  might  render  them 
equal.  You  will  perceive  them  as  they 
follow  to  be  conceived  in  the  form  of  epi- 
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taphs,  a  sort  of  writing  which  is  wholly  set 
apart  for  a  short- pointed  method  of  praise. 

ON  ORPHEUS,  WRITTEN  BY  ANTTPATER. 

-  No  longer.  Orpheus,  shall  thy  sacred  strains 
Lead  stones,  and  Inw.  and  beasts  aloof  the  plains; 
No  longer  KOth  the  bni«tcrous  wind*  to  sltcp, 
Or  still  the  billows  of  the  raging  deep; 
For  thou  art  gone.  The  Mnset  mourn  thy  fall 
In  solemn  strains,  thy  mother  most  of  all. 
Ye  mortals,  idly  for  your  sons  yc  moan. 
If  thus  a  podiWn  could  not  save  her  own." 

'  Observe  here,  that  if  we  take  the  fable 
for  granted,  as  if  it  was  believed  to  be  in 
that  age  when  the  epigram  was  written, 
tlie  turn  appears  to  have  piety  to  the  gods, 
and  a  resigning  spirit  in  its  application. 
Hut  if  we  consider  the  point  with  respect 
to  our  present  knowledge,  it  will  be  less 
esteemed;  though  the  author  himself,  be* 
cause  he  believed  it,  may  still  be  more 
valued  than  any  one  who  should  now  write 
with  a  point  of  the  same  nature. 

ON  HOMER,  BY  ALPHEUS  OP  MYTILENE. 

"  Still  in  our  ears  Andromache  complains, 
And  still  in  sight  the  fata  or  Troy  remains; 
BUII  AJax  rijifou,  still  Hector* draga'd  along: 
Much  sironcj  I'nrhantment  dwells  In  Homer's  song ; 
Whose  birth  cWtald  more  than  one  poor  realm  adorn, 
For  all  the  world  is  proud  that  be  was  born." 

*  The  thought  in  the  first  part  of  this  is 
natural,  and  depending  upon  the  force  of 
poesy;  in  the  latter  part  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  aim  at  the  history  of  seven  towns 
contending  for  the  honour  of  Homer's  birth- 
place; but  when  you  expect  to  meet  with 
that  common  story,  the  poet  slides  by,  and 
raises  the  whole  world  for  a  kind  of  arbiter, 
which  is  to  end  the  contention  amongst  its 
several  parts. 

ON  ANACREON.  BY  ANTTPATER. 

"This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon !  All  around 
fs>t  ivy  wreathe,  let  flow'rets  deck  the  ground; 
Anil  from  its  earth,  enricn'd  with  such  a  prize, 
I<et  wells  of  milk  and  streams  of  wine  arise : 
So  will  thioc  nsl*es  yet  a  pleasure  know. 
If  any  pleasure  reach  tin;  shades  below." 

*  The  poet  here  written  upon  is  an  easy 
gay  author,  and  he  who  writes  upon  him 
has  filled  his  own  head  with  the  character 
of  his  subject  He  seems  to  love  his  theme 
so  much,  that  he  thinks  of  nothing  but 
pleasing  him  as  if  he  were  still  alive,  by 
entering  into  his  libertine  spirit;  so  that  the 
humour  is  easy  and  gay,  resembling  Ana- 
creon in  its  air,  raised  by  such  images,  and 
pointed  with  such  a  turn  as  he  might  have 
used.  I  give  it  a  place  here,  because  the 
author  may  have  designed  it  for  his  honour; 
and  I  take  an  opportunity  from  it  to  advise 
others,  that  when  they  would  praise  they 
cautiously  avoid  every  looser  qualification, 
and  fix  only  where  there  is  a  real  founda- 
tion in  merit. 

ON  EURIPIDES,  BY  ION. 

"Divine  Euripides,  this  tomb  we  see 

Bo  fair,  is  not  a  monument  for  thee, 

t*o  much  as  thou  for  it ;  since  all  will  own 

Thy  name  and  lasting  praise  adorn  the  stone." 

*  The  thought  here  is  fine,  but  its  fault 
is,  that  it  is  general,  that  it  may  belong  to 
any  great  man,  because  it  points  out  no 


particular  character*  It  would  be  better  if, 
when  we  light  upon  such  a  turn,  we  join  it 
with  something  that  circumscribes  and 
bounds  it  to  the  qualities  of  our  subject. 
He  who  gives  his  praise  in  gross,  will  often 
appear  either  to  have  been  a  stranger  to 
those  he  writes  upon,  or  not  to  have  found 
any  thing  in  them  which  is  praise-worthy. 

ON  SOPHOCLES.  BY  SIMONTDES. 

"  Winde.  gentle  ever  green,  to  form  a  shade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid : 
Sweet  iry  winde  thy  botich*.  and  intertwine 
With  blushing  roses  and  the  dust'ring  vine  : 
Thus  will  thy  lasting  leaves,  with  beauties  boar. 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung  ; 
Whose  soul,  exalted  like  a  god  of  wit. 
Among  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  writ." 

« This  epigram  I  have  opened  more  thzn 
any  of  the  former:  the  thought  towards  the 
latter  end  seemed  closer  couched,  so  as  tn 
require  an  explanation.  I  fancied  the  poet 
aimed  at  the  picture  which  is  generally 
made  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  he  sitting 
with  his  harp  in  the  middle,  and  they 
around  him.  This  looked  beautiful  to  my 
thought,  and  because  the  image  amsc  be- 
fore me  out  of  the  words  of  the  original  as 
I  was  reading  it,  I  ventured  to  explain 
them  so. 

ON  MENANDEB,  THE  AUTHOR  UNNAJf  EP- 

"  The  very  bees.  O  sweet  Menandn  bang 
To  taste  the  Muses'  spring  upon  iky  lonm ; 
Tte  very  Graces  made  the  scenes  yoo  writ 
Their  happy  point  of  fhie  expression  bit. 
Thus  still  you  live,  you  make  your  AtVng  rtaine. 
And  raise  Its  glory  to  the  skies  in  thine." 

'  This  epigram  has  a  respect  to  the  cha- 
racter of  its  snbject;  for  Menander  writ  re- 
markabiv  with  a  justness  and  purity  of  lan- 
guage. It  has  also  mid  the  country  he  was 
born  in,  without  cither  a  set  or  a  hidden 
manner,  while  it  twists  together  the  glory 
of  the  poet  and  his  nation,  so  as  to  make  the 
nation  depend  upon  his  for  an  increase  of 
its  own. 

*  I  will  offer  no  more  instances  at  prescr.t 
to  show  that  they  who  deserve  praise  have 
it  returned  them  from  different  ages:  fct 
these  which  have  been  laid  down  show  men 
that  envy  will  not  always  prevail.  And  to 
the  end  that  writers  may  more  successfully 
enliven  the  endeavours  of  one  another,  let 
them  consider,  in  some  such  manner  as  I 
have  attempted,  what  may  be  the  iusicy- 
spirit  and  art  of  praise.  It  is  indeed  very 
hard  to  come  up  to  it.  Our  praise  is  trifirag 
when  it  depends  upon  fable;  it  is  false  wkn 
it  depends  upon  wrong  qualifications;  it 
means  nothing  when  it  is  general;  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  hit  when  we  propose  t» 
raise  characters  high,  while  we  keep  tn 
them  justly.  I  shall  end  this  with  tna  - 
scribing  that  excellent  epitaph  of  Mr. 
Cowley,  wherein,  with  a  kind  of  grave  a«i 
philosophic  humour,  he  very  beautiful 
speaks  of  himself  (withdrawn  from  the 
world,  and  dead  to  all  the  interests  of  K.) 
as  of  a  man  really  deceased.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  an  instruction  how  to  leave  the 
public  with  a  good  grace. 
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F.PITAPmrM  VIVI  AUTHOtM 

"  Hie.  O  viator,  sub  lare  parvulo 
1  'orrleiii«;  Inr  r*t  mnditus.  hie  jacel 

Ltefunctua  humani  laboris  * 

Hortc.  •upervacuaque  vita ; 
Non  indecora  pnuperie  nilcns, 
Kt  non  inerti  nobilis otio, 

Vanoque  dilertis  pnpello 

Divitiia  animosu*  hoatia. 
Posnia  ut  itlum  diccre  mnrtnum. 
En  terra  jam  nunr  qtinntula  luffkitl 

Riempta  nit  curia,  viator, 

Ti-rrn  fit  ilia  levis.  preenre. 
Ilir  sparge  (lores,  spargr  breves  rosas. 
Nam  vita  cnudet  mortun  flnritum, 

1 1 .•  r  1. 1 -ij 1 1 •-  odnratis  corona 

Vatia  adhuc  cinerem  cal^utem." 

THE  LIVING  AUTHOR'S  EPITAPH, 

"  From  life**  auperflimus  care*  entarg'd. 

Ilia  debt  of  human  toil  disrharg'd 

Hen*  Cowley  lies,  beneath  this  shed, 

Ti>  ev'ry  worldly  interest  dead : 

With  descent  poverty  content: 

Ilia  hours  of  paw  not  idly  sp-nt  | 

To  fortune'*  poods  a  foe  nrofeaa'd. 

And  hating  wealth,  by  all  raress'd. 

Tia  aure.  he's  dead :  for  lo!  bow  am  nil 

A  apot  of  earth  ia  now  his  all  I 

O  '  wiah  that  earth  may  lightly  lay, 

And  ev'ry  care  he  far  away ! 

Brine  ftow'ra.  the  ahort-hvd  roan  bring. 

To  life  deceaa'd  At  oAVriug ! 

And  *  wee  to  around  the  poet  atrow. 

Whilst  yet  with  life  his  ashes  glow." 

The  publication  of  these  criticisms  hav- 
ing procured  me  the  following  letter  from 
a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  I  cannot  for- 
bear inserting  it  in  the  volume,*  though  it 
<li(t  not  come  soon  enough  to  have  a  place 
iu  any  of  my  single  papers. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Hiving  read  over 
in  your  paper.  No.  551,  some  of  the  epi- 
grams made  by  the  Grecian  wits,  in  com- 
mendation of  their  celebrated  poets,  I  could 
not  forbear  sending  you  another,  out  of  the 
same  collection;  which  I  take  to  be  as  great 
a  compliment  to  Homer  as  any  that  has  yet 
been  paid  him. 

Tif  araf1  »ts»  Tf m;  «■«>.« y»,  Jfce. 

"  Who  first  trnnwrib'd  the  famous  Trojan  war. 
And  wise  Ulysses'  acta.  O  Jove,  make  known: 

For  since,  'tis  certain  thine  these  poems  are. 
No  more  let  Homer  boast  they  are  his  own." 

*  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
speculations  for  aught  I  know,  (by  that 
means)  it  mav  in  time  be  printed  as  often 
in  English  as  it  has  already  been  in  Greek. 
1  am,  (like  the  rest  of  the  world,)  sir,  your 
great  admirer,  G.  U. 

«4th  Dec' 

The  reader  may  observe,  that  the  beauty 
of  this  epigram  is  different  from  that  of  the 
foregoing.  An  irony  is  looked  upon  as  the 
finest  palliative  of  praise;  and  very  often 
conveys  the  noblest  panegyric  under  the 
appearance  of  satire.  Homer  is  here  seem- 
ingly accused  and  treated  as  a  plagiary ;  but 
what  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  accusa- 
tion is  certainly,  as  my  correspondent  ob- 
serves the  greatest  compliment  that  could 
have  been  paid  to  that  divine  poet. 

•  The  translation  of  Cowley's  epitaph,  and  all  that 
follows  except  the  concluding  letter,  signed  Philonicus, 
was  not  printed  in  the  Spectator  in  folio,  but  added  in 
the  8vo.  edition  of  1711 


'DEAR  Mr.  Spectator, — 1  am  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  pretty  good  fortune,  and  of  a 
temper  impatient  of  any  thing  which  1  think 
an  injury.  However,  I  always  quarrelled 
according  to  law,  and  instead  of  attacking 
my  adversary  by  the  dangerous  method  Of 
■sword  and  pistol,  I  made  my  assaults  by 
that  more  secure  one  of  writ  or  warrant. 
I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  either  by  the 
justice  of  mv  causes,  or  the  superiority  of 
my  counsel,  1  have  been  generally  success- 
ful: and  to  my  great  satisfaction  I  can  say 
it,  that  by  three  actions  of  slander,  and  half 
a  dozen  trespasses,  I  have  for  several  years 
enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity  in  my  reputa- 
tion and  estate:  by  these  means  also  I  have 
been  made  known  to  the  judges;  the  Ser- 
jeants of  our  circuit  arc  my  intimate  friends; 
and  the  ornamental  counsel  pay  a  very  pro- 
found respect  to  due  who  has  made  so  great 
a  figure  in  the  law.  Affairs  of  consequence 
having  brought  me  to  town,  I  had  the  cu- 
riosity the  other  day  to  visit  Westminster- 
hall;  and  having  placed  myself  in  one  of 
the  courts,  expected  to  be  most  agreeably 
entertained.  After  the  conn  and  counsel 
were  with  due  ceremony  seated,  up  stands 
a  learned  gentleman,  and  began,  \\  hen  this 
matter  was  last  M  stirred"  before  your  lord- 
ship; the  next  humbly  moved  to  "quash" 
Ml  indictment;  another  complained  that  his 
adversary  had  **  snapped"  a  judgment;  the 
next  informed  the  court  that  his  client  was 
*'  stripped,"  of  his  possessions;  another  beg- 
ged leave  to  acquaint  his  lordship  they  had 
been  "  saddled"  with  costs.  At  last  up  got 
a  grave  serjeant,  and  told  us  his  client  had 
been  *'  hung  up"  a  whole  term  by  a  writ  of 
error.  At  this  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
but  came  hither,  and  resolved  to  apply 
myself  to  your  honour  to  interpose  with 
these  gentlemen,  that  they  would  leave  off 
such  low  and  unnatural  expressions:  for 
sorely  though  the  lawyers  subscribe  to  hi- 
deous French  and  false  Latin,  yet  they 
should  let  their  clients  have  a  little  decent 
and  proper  Knglish  for  their  money.  W  hat 
man  that  has  a  value  for  a  good  name  would 
like  to  have  it  said  in  a  public  court,  that 
Mr.  Such-a-onc  was  stripped,  saddled,  or 
hung  up?  This  being  what  has  escaped 
your  spectatorial  observation,  be  pleased  to 
correct  such  an  illiberal  cant  among  pro- 
fessed speakers  and  you  will  infinitely 
oblige  your  humble  servant, 

•PHILONICUS. 
I  Joe's  Coffee-house,  Nov.  28.* 
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Qnl  pmcravnt  artes 
Infra  ae  poaitaa,  extinetus  amabitiir  idem. 

Jssr.  Ep  |.  Lib.  8.  13. 

For  those  are  hated  that  eicel  the  rest. 
Although,  when  dead,  they  are  bclov'd  and  bleat.  * 

Crttth. 

As  I  was  tumbling  about  the  town  the 
other  day  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  delight- 
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ing  myself  with  busy  scenes  In  the  shops  of 
each  side  of  roe,  it  came  into  my  head,  with 
no  small  remorse,  that  I  had  not  been  fre- 
quent enough  in  the  mention  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  industrious  part  of  man- 
kind. It  very  naturally,  upon  this  occasion, 
touched  my  conscience  in  particular,  that 
I  had  not  acquitted  myself  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Peter  Motteux.  That  industrious  man 
of  trade,  and  formerly  brother  of  the  quill, 
has  dedicated  to  me  a  poem  upon  tea.  It 
would  injure  him,  as  a  man  of  business,  if  I 
did  not  let  the  world  know  that  the  author 
of  so  good  verses  writ  them  before  he  was 
concerned  in  traffic.  In  order  to  expiate 
my  negligence  towards  him,  I  immediately 
resolved  to  make  him  a  visit  I  found  his 
spacious  warehouses  filled  and  adorned  with 
tea,  China  and  Indiaware.  I  could  observe 
a  beautiful  ordonnance  of  the  whole;  and 
such  different  and  considerable  branches  of 
trade  carried  on  in  the  same  house,  I  exulted 
in  seeing  disposed  by  a  poetical  head.  •  In 
one  place  were  exposed  to  view  silks  of 
various  shades  and  colours,  rich  brocades, 
and  the  wealthiest  products  of  foreign  looms. 
Here  you  might  see  the  finest  laces  held  up 
by  the  fairest  hands;  and  there,  examined 
by  the  beauteous  eyes  of  the  buyers,  the 
most  delicate  cambrics,  muslins,  and  linens. 
I  could  not  but  congratulate  my  friend  on 
the  humble,  but  I  hoped  beneficial,  use  he 
had  made  of  his  talents,  and  wished  I  could 
be  a  patron  to  his  trade,  as  he  had  been 
pleased  to  make  me  of  his  poetry.  The 
honest  man  has,  I  know,  the  modest  desire 
of  gain  which  is  peculiar  to  those  who  un- 
derstand better  things  than  riches;  and,  I 
dare  say,  he  would  be  contented  with  much 
less  than  what  is  called  wealth  at  that 
quarter  of  the  town  which  he  inhabits,  and 
will  oblige  all  his  customers  with  demands 
agreeable  to  the  moderation  of  his  desires. 

Among  other  omissions  of  which  I  have 
been  also  guilty,  with  relation  to  men  ot 
industry  of  a  superior  order,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge my  silence  towards  a  proposal 
frequently  enclosed  to  roe  by  Mr.  Renatus 
Harris,  organ-builder.  The  ambition  of 
this  artificer  is  to  erect  an  organ  in  St 
Paul's  cathedral,  over  the  west  door,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  body  of  the  church,  which 
in  art  and  magnificence  shall  transcend  anv 
work  of  that  kind  ever  before  invented. 
The  proposal  in  perspicuous  language  sets 
forth  the  honour  and  advantage  such  a  per- 
formance would  be  to  the  British  name,  as 
well  as  that  it  would  apply  the  power  of 
sounds  in  a  manner  more  amazingly  forci- 
ble than,  perhaps,  has  yet  been  known,  and 
I  am  sure  to  an  end  much  more  worthy. 
Had  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  laid 
out  upon  operas,  without  skill  or  conduct, 
and  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  suspend  or 

S'tiate  our  understandings,  been  disposed 
lis  way,  we  should  now  perhaps  have  an 
engine  so  formed  as  to  strike  the  minds  of 
half  the  people  at  once  in  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, with  a  forgetf ulness  of  present  care 


and  calamity,  and  a 

™d2Sffi  tr,:<     1   , 

w  nen  i  am  aomg  mis  justice,  l  am  i 

to  forget  the  best  mechanic  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, that  useful  servant  to  science  and 
knowledge,  Mr.  John  Rowley;  but  I  think 
I  lay  a  great  obligation  on  the  public,  by 
acquainting  them  with  his  proposals  for  a 
pair  of  new  globes.  After  his  preamble  he 
promises  in  the  said  proposals  that, 

•in  the  celestial  globe, 

<  Care  shall  be  taken  that  the  fixed  stars 
be  placed  according  to  their  true  longitude 
and  latitude,  from  the  many  and  correct  ob- 
servations of  Hevelius,  Cassini,  Mr.  Flam- 
stead,  reg.  astronomer;  Dr.  Halley,  Sa*i- 
lian  professor  of  geometry  in  Oxon;  and 
from  whatever  else  can  be  procured  to 
render  the  globe  more  exact,  instructive, 
and  useful. 

•  That  all  the  constellations  be  drawn  in 
a  curious,  new,  and  particular  manner;  each 
star  in  so  just,  distinct  and  conspicuous  a 

Sroportion,  that  its  magnitude  may  be  rea- 
ily  known  by  bare  inspection,  according 
to  the  different  light  and  sizes  of  the  stars. 
That  the  track  or  way  of  such  comets  as 
have  been  well  observed,  but  not  hitherto 
expressed  in  a  globe,  be 
ated  in  this. 


*i  * 


1  IN  THE  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE, 

'That  by  reason  the  descriptions  for- 
merly made,  both  in  the  English  and  Dutch 
great  globe,  are  erroneous,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  be  drawn  in  a  manner  whoHy 
new;  by  which  means  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  undertakers  will  be  obliged  to  alter  the 
latitude  of  some  places  in  ten  degrees,  the 
longitude  of  others  In  twenty  degrees;  be- 
sides which  great  and  necessary  alterations, 
there  be  many  remarkable  countries,  cities, 
towns,  rivers,  and  lakes,  omitted  in  other 
lobes,  inserted  here  according  to  the  best 
eries  made  by 


Lastly,  that  the  course  of  the  trade-winds, 
the  monsoons,  and  other  winds  periodically 
shifting  between  the  tropics,  be  visibly  ex- 
pressed. 

*  Now,  in  regard  that  this  undertaking  is 
of  so  universal  use,  as  the  advancement  of 
the  most  necessary  parts  of  the  mathema- 
tics, as  well  as  tending  to  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation,  and  that  the  charge  of  car- 
rying it  on  is  very  expensive,  it  is  desired 
that  all  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  pro- 
mote so  great  a  work  will  be  pleased  to 
subscribe  on  the  following  conditions. 

•  1.  The  undertakers  engage  to  furnish 
each  subscriber  with  a  celestial  and  terres- 
trial globe,  each  of  thirty  inches  diameter, 
in  all  respects  curiously  adorned,  the  stars 
gilded,  the  capital  cities  plainly  distinguish- 
ed, the  frames,  meridians,  horizons,  hour 
circles,  and  indexes,  so  exactly  finished 
up,  and  accurately  divided,  that  a  pair  of 
these  globes  will  appear,  in  the  judgment 
of  any  disinterested  and  intelligent  person, 
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worth  fifteen  pounds  more  than  will  be  de- 
manded for  them  by  the  undertakers. 

•2.  Whosoever  will  be  pleased  to  sub- 
scribe, and  pay  twenty-five  pounds  in  the 
manner  following,  for  a  pair  of  these  globes, 
either  for  their  own  use,  or  to  present  them 
to  any  college  in  the  universities,  or  any 
public  library  or  schools,  shall  have  his 
coat  of  arms,  name,  title,  seat,  or  place  of 
residence,  &c.  inserted  in  some  convenient 
place  <  f  the  globe. 

•  3.  That  every  subscriber  do  at  first  pay 
down  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  fifteen 
pounds  more  upon  the  delivery  of  each  pair 
of  globes  peif  ectly  fitted  up.  And  that  the 
said  globes  be  delivered  within  twelve 
months  after  the  number  of  thirty  subscri- 
bers be  completed;  and  that  the  subscribers 
be  served  with  globes  in  the  order  which 
they  subscribed. 

1 4.  That  a  pair  of  these  globes  shall  not 
hereafter  be  sold  to  any  person  but  the  sub- 
scribers under  thirty  pounds. 

1 5.  That,  if  there  be  not  thirty  subscri- 
bers within  four  months  after  the  first  of 
December,  1M2,  the  money  paid  shall  be 
returned  on  demand,  by  Mr.  John  Warner, 
goldsmith,  near  Temple-bar,  who  shall  re- 
ceive and  pay  the  same  according  to  the 
above-mentioned  articles. ' 
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r.  Ep  ziv.  Lib.  1. 30. 

Once  to  be  wild  ia  no  men  foul  divgrace. 

But  'tis  ao  i till  to  run  tbe  frantic  race.—  Creech. 

The  project  which  I  published  on  Mon- 
day last  has  brought  me  in  several  packets 
of  letters.  Among  the  rest,  I  have  received 
one  from  a  certain  projector,  wherein,  after 
having  representea,  that  in  all  probability 
the  solemnity  of  opening  mv  mouth  will 
draw  together  a  great  confluence  of  be- 
holders, he  proposes  to  me  the  hiring  of 
StationerVhall  tor  the  more  convenient  ex- 
hibiting of  that  public  ceremony.  He  un- 
dertakes to  be  at  the  charge  of  it  himself, 
provided  he  may  have  the  erecting  of  gal- 
leries on  every  side,  and  the  letting  of  them 
out  upon  that  occasion.  I  have  a  letter  also 
from  a  bookseller,  petitioning  me  in  a  very 
humble  manner,  tnat  he  may  have  the 
printing  of  the  speech  which  I  shall  make 
to  the  assembly  upon  the  first  opening  of 
my  mouth.  I  am  informed  from  all  parts 
that  there  are  great  canvassings  in  the  se- 
veral clubs  about  town,  upon  the  choosing 
of  a  proper  person  to  sit  with  me  on  those 
arduous  affairs  to  which  I  have  summoned 
them.  Three  clubs  have  already  proceeded 
to  election,  whereof  one  has  made  a  double 
return.  If  I  find  that  my  enemies  shall 
take  advantage  of  mv  silence  to  begin  hos- 
tilities upon  me,  or  if  any  other  exigency  of 
affairs  may  so  require,  since  I  see  elections 
in  so  great  forwardness,  we  may  possibly 
meet  before  the  day  appointed;  or,  if  mat- 


ters go  on  to  my  satisfaction,  1  may  perhaps 
put  off  the  meeting  to  a  farther  day;  but  of 
this,  public  notice  shall  be  given. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  not  a  little  gratified  and  obliged  by  that 
concern  which  appears  in  this  great  city 
upon  my  present  design  of  laying  down 
this  paper.    It  is  likewise  with  much  satis- 
faction, that  I  find  some  of  the  most  outly- 
ing parts  of  the  kingdom  alarmed  upon  this 
occasion,  having  received  letters  to  expos- 
tulate with  me  about  it  from  several  of  my 
readers  of  the  remotest  boroughs  of  Great 
Britain. — Among  these  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  a  letter  dated  from  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  wherein  my  correspondent 
compares  the  office,  which  I  have  tor  some 
time  executed  in  these  realms,  to  the  weed- 
ing of  a  great  garden;  '  which,'  says  he, 
'  it  is  not  sufficient  to  weed  once  for  all,  and 
afterwards  to  give  over,  but  that  the  work 
must  be  continued  daily,  or  the  same  spots 
of  ground  which  are  cleared  for  a  while 
will  in  a  little  time  be  overrun  as  much  as 
ever.'  Another  gentleman  lays  before  me 
several  enormities  that  arc  already  sprout- 
ing, and  which  he  believes  will' discover 
themselves  in  their  growth  immediately 
after  my  disappearance.     'There  is  no 
doubt,'  says  he,  4  but  the  ladies'  heads  will 
shoot  up  as  soon  as  they  know  they  are  no 
longer  under  the  Spectator's  eye;  and  1  have 
already  seen  such  monstrous  broad-brim- 
med hats  under  the  aims  of  foreigners,  that 
I  question  not  but  they  will  overshadow  the 
island  within  a  month  or  two  after  the 
dropping  of  your  paper. '   But,  among  all 
the  letters  which  are  come  to  myhands, 
there  is  none  so  handsomely  written  as  the 
following  one,  which  1  am  the  more  pleased 
with  as  it  is  sent  me  from  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  a  body  which  I  shall  always 
honour,  and  where  (I  cannot  speak  it  with- 
out a  secret  pride)  my  speculations  have 
met  with  a  very  kind  reception.     It  is 
usual  for  poets,  upon  the  publishing  of 
their  works,  to  print  before  them  such 
copies  of  verses  as  have  been  made  in  their 
praise.    Not  that  you  must  imagine  they 
are  pleased  with  their  own  commendation, 
but  because  the  elegant  compositions  of 
their  friends  should  not  be  lost.    I  must 
make  the  same  apology  for  the  publication 
of  the  ensuing  letter,  in  which  I  have 
suppressed  no  part  of  those  praises  that 
are  given  my  speculations  with  too  lavish 
and  good-natured  a  hand;  though  my  cor- 
respondents can  witness  for  me,  that  at 
other  times  1  liave  generally  blotted  out 
those  parts  in  the  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  them.  O. 

'Oxford, Nov.  25. 
'  Mr.  Spectator, — In  spite  of  your 
invincible  silence  you  have  found  out  the 
method  of  being  the  most  agreeable  com- 
panion in  the  world:  that  kind  of  conversa- 
tion which  you  hold  with  the  town,  has 
the  good  fortune  of  being  always  pleasing 
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to  the  men  of  taste  and  leisure,  and  never 
offensive  to  those  of  hurry  and  business. 
You  are  never  heard  but  at  what  Horace 
calls  dextro  tempore,  and  have  the  happi- 
ness to  observe  the  politic  rule,  which  the 
same  discerning  author  gave  his  friend 
when  lie  enjoined  him  to  deliver  his  book 
to  Augustus: 

"81  validui,  ai  letu*  erit,  si  d^niqnp  poacet " 

Ep.  ziti.  Lib.  1.  S. 

 When  vexing  C*ni«  are  fled. 

W  lxa  weM.  win  n  oierry.  when  he  aaka  to 

You  never  begin  to  talk  but  when  people 
are  desirous  to  hear  you;  and  I  defy  any 
one  to  be  out  of  humour  until  you  leave 
off.  But  I  am  led  unawares  into  reflections 
foreign  to  the  original  design  of  this  epistle; 
which  was  to  let  you  know,  that  some 
unfeigned  admirers  of  your  inimitable 
papers,  who  could  without  any  flattery, 
greet  you  with  the  salutation  used  to  the 
eastern  monarchs,  viz.  "  O  Spec,  live  for 
ever,"  have  lately  been  under  the  same 
apprehensions  with  Mr.  Philo-Spec;  that 
the  haste  you  have  made  to  despatch  your 
best  friends,  portends  no  long  duration  to 
your  own  short  visage.  We  could  not, 
indeed,  find  any  just  grounds  for  complaint 
m  the  method  you  took  to  dissolve  that 
venerable  body:  no,  the  world  was  not 
worthy  of  your  Divine.  Will  Honeycomb 
could  not,  with  any  reputation,  live  single 
any  longer.  It  was  high  time  for  the 
Templar  to  turn  himself  to  Coke;  and  Sir 
Roger's  dying  was  the  wisest  thing  he  ever 
did  in  his  life.  It  was,  however,  matter  of 
great  grief  to  us,  to  think  that  we  were  in 
danger  of  losing  so  elegant  and  valuable  an 
entertainment  And  we  could  not,  with- 
out sorrow,  reflect  that  we  were  likely  to 
have  nothing  to  interrupt  our  sips  in  the 
morning,  ana  to  suspend  our  coffee  m  mid 
air,  between  our  lips  and  right  ear,  but 
the  ordinary  trash  of  newspapers.  We 
resolved,  therefore,  not  to  part  with  you 
so.  But  since,  to  make  use  of  your  own 
allusion,  the  cherries  began  now  to  crowd 
the  market,  and  their  season  was  almost 
over,  we  consulted  our  future  enjoyments, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  the  exquisite 
pleasure  that  delicious  fruit  gave  our  taste 
as  lasting  as  we  could,  and  by  drying  them 
protract  their  stay  beyond  its  natural  date. 
We  own  that  thus  they  have  not  a  flavour 
equal  to  that  of  their  juicy  bloom;  but  yet, 
under  this  disadvantage,  they  pique  the 
palate,  and  become  a  salver  better  than 
any  other  fruit  at  its  first  appearance.  To 
speak  plain,  there  are  a  number  of  us  who 
have  begun  your  works  afresh,  and  meet 
two  nights  in  the  week  in  order  to  give 
you  a  re-hearing.  We  never  come  together 
without  drinking  your  health,  and  as  sel- 
dom part  without  general  expressions  of 
thanks  to  you  for  our  night's  improvement 
This  we  conceive  to  be  a  more  useful  insti- 
tution than  any  other  club  whatever,  not 
excepting  even  that  of  Ugly  Face*.  We 


have  one  manifest  advantage  over  that  re- 
nowned society,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Spec- 
tator's company.    For  though  they  may 
brag  that  you  sometimes  make  your 
sonal  appearance  amongst   them,  it 
impossible  they  should  ever  get  a 
from  you,  whereas  you  are  with  us  the 
reverse  of  what  Phxdria  would  have  has 
mistress  be  in  his  rival's  company,  "  pre- 
sent in  your  absence."   We  make  you 
talk  as  much  and  as  long  as  we  please; 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  you  seldom  hold  your 
tongue  for  the  whole  evening.    I  promise 
myself  you  will  look  with  an  eye  of  favour 
upon  a  meeting  which  owes  its  original  to 
a  mutual  emulation  among  its  members, 
who  shall  show  the  most  profound  respect 
for  your  paper;  not  but  we  have  a  very 
great  value  tor  your  person:  and  I  dare  say 
you  can  no  where  nnd  four  more  sincere 
admirers,  and  humble  servants,  than 

•T  F.  G.  S.  J.  T.  E.T.' 
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 Tvntnndn  via  Mt.  qua  mo  quoque  prxKim 

Toller*-  humo,  victorque  virum  volitaiv  prara. 

Firy.  " 


\pw  way*  I  must  attempt  aiv  jrn\viiinx 
To  rain  aloft,  and  nine  my  flight  to  fa«e  — 

I  am  obliged  for  the  following  essay,  as 
well  as  for  that  which  lays  down  rotes  out 
of  Tully  for  pronunciation  and  action,  to 
the  ingenious  author  of  a  poem  just  pub- 
lished, entitled,  An  Ode  to  the 
the  World,  occasioned  by  the 
of  Ornhcus. 

•  It  is  a  remark  made,  as  I 
by  a  celebrated  French  author,  that  no 
man  ever  pushed  his  capacity  as  far  as  it 
was  able  to  extend.  I  shall  not  inquire 
whether  this  assertion  lie  strictly  true.  It 
may  suffice  to  say,  that  men  of  the  greatest 
application  and  acquirements  can  look 
back  upon  many  vacant  spaces,  and  neg- 
lected parts  of  time,  which  liave  slipped 
away  from  them  unemployed;  and  there  b 
hardly  any  one  considering  person  in  the 
world  but  is  apt  to  fancy  with  himself,  at 
some  time  or  other,  that  if  his  life  were  to 
begin  again  he  could  fill  it  up  better. 

*  The  mind  is  most  provoked  to  cast  on 
itself  this  ingenuous  reproach,  when  the 
examples  of  such  men  are  presented  to  it 
as  have  far  outshot  the  generality  of  their 
species  in  learning,  arts,  or  any  valuable 
improvements. 

'  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  improved 
geniuses  we  have  had  any  instance  of  in  our 
own  nation,  or  in  any  other,  was  that  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam.  This  great 
man,  by  an  extraordinary  force  of  nature, 
compass  of  thought  and  indefatigable  study, 
had  amassed  to  himself  such  stores  of 
knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  without 
amazement  His  capacity  seemed  to  have 
grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books  be- 
fore his  time;  and,  not 
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he  began  to  strike  out  new  tracts  of  science, 
too  many  to  be  travelled  over  by  any  one  man 
in  the  compass  of  the  longest  life.  These, 
therefore,  nc  could  only  mark  down,  like 
imperfect  coastings  on  maps,  or  supposed 
points  of  land  to  be  farther  discovered  and 
ascertained  by  the  industry  of  after  ages, 
who  should  proceed  upon  his  notices  or 
conjectures. ' 

'The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  was  the  per- 
son who  seems  to  have  been  designed  by 
nature  to  succeed  to  the  labours  and  in- 
quiries of  that  extraordinary  genius  I  have 
just  mentioned.  By  innumerable  experi- 
ments, he  in  a  great  measure  filled  up 
those  plans  and  outlines  of  science  which 
his  predecessor  had  sketched  out.  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  nature  through 
a  great  variety  or  forms  and  changes,  and 
in  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout  ado- 
ration «f  its  divine  Author. 

4  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  many 
persons  who  have  extended  their  capa- 
cities as  far  as  these  two,  in  the  studies  thev 
pursued;  but  my  learned  readers  on  this 
occasion  will  naturally  turn  their  thoughts 
to  a  third/  who  is  yet  living,  and  is  like- 
wise the  glory  of  our  own  nation.  The 
improvements  which  others  had  made  in 
natural  and  mathematical  knowledge  have 
so  vastly  increased  in  his  hands,  as  to  afford 
at  once  a  wonderful  instance  how  great  the 
capacity  is  of  a  human  soul,  and  inexhaus- 
tible the  subject  of  its  inquiries;  so  true  is 
that  remark  in  holy  writ,  that  though  a 
wise  man  seek  to  find  out  the  works  of  ( iod 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  yet  shall  he 
not  be  able  to  do  it." 

'  I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  one  cha- 
racter more  of  a  different  kind  indeed  from 
these,  yet  such  a  one  as  may  serve  to 
show  the  wonderful  force  of  nature  and  of 
application,  and  is  the  most  singular  instance 
of  an  universal  genius  I  have  ever  met 
with.  The  person  I  mean  is  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  an  Italian  painter,  descended  from 
a  noble  family  in  Tuscany,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixtcenthf  century.  In  his 
profession  of  history-painting  he  was  so 
great  a  m;u»ter,  that  some  have  affirmed 
he  excelled  all  who  went  before  him.  It  is 
certain  that  he  raised  the  envy  of  Michael 
AngHo,  who  was  his  contemporary,  and 
that  ^rom  the  study  of  his  works  Raphael 
hims-elf  learned  his  best  manner  of  design- 
ing. He  was  a  master  too  in  sculpture  and 
architecture,  and  skilful  in  anatomy,  ma- 
thematics, and  mechanics.  The  aqueduct 
from  the  river  Adda  to  Milan  is  mentioned 
as  a  work  of  his  contrivance.  He  had 
learned  several  languages,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  studies  of  history,  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  and  music.  Though  it  is 
not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  I 
cannot  but  take  notice,  that  all  who  have 
writ  of  him  mention  likewise  his  pcrfec- 

•  Sir  I««»r  Vrwtnn. 
t  lie  iru  born  iu  1U5,  and  died  in  1520. 


tion  of  body.  The  instances  of  his  strength 
are  almost  incredible.  He  is  described  to 
have  been  a  well-formed  person,  and  a 
master  of  all  genteel  exercises.  And  lastly, 
we  are  told  that  his  moral  qiralities  were 
agreeable  to  his  natural  and  intellectual 
endowments,  and  that  he  was  of  an  honest 
and  generous  mind,  adorned  with  great 
sweetness  of  manners.  I  might  break  off 
the  account  of  him  here,  but  I  imagine  it 
will  be  an  entertainment  to  the  curiosity  of 
my  readers,  to  find  so  remarkable  a  cha- 
racter distinguished  by  as  remarkable  a 
circumstance  at  his  death.  The  faun-  of 
his  works  having  gained  him  an  universal 
esteem,  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of 
France,  where,  after  some  time,  he  fell 
sick;  and  Francis  the  First  coming  to  see 
him,  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  honour  which  was  done  him 
by  that  visit.  The  king  embraced  him, 
and  Leonardo,  fainting  in  the  same  mo- 
ment, expired  in  the  arms  of  that  great 
monarch. 

•It  is  impossible  to  attend  to  such  in- 
stances as  these  without  being  raised  into  a 
contemplation  on  the  wonderful  nature  of  a 
human  mind,  which  is  capable  of  such  pro- 
gressions in  knowledge,  and  can  contain 
such  a  variety  of  ideas  without  perplexity 
or  confusion.  How  reasonable  is  it  from 
hence  to  infer  its  divine  original !  And  whilst 
we  find  unthinking  matter  endued  with  a 
natural  power  to  last  for  ever,  unless  anni- 
hilated by  Omnipotence,  how  absurd  would 
it  be  to  imagine  that  a  being  so  much  supe- 
rior to  it  should  not  have  the  same  privilege  * 

•At  the  same  time  it  is  very  surprising, 
when  we  remove  our  thoughts  from  such 
instances  as  I  have  mentioned,  to  consider 
those  we  so  frequently  meet  with  in  the 
accounts  of  barbarous  nations  among  the 
Indians;  where  we  find  numbers  of  people 
who  scarce  show  the  first  glimmerings  of 
reason,  and  seem  to  have  few  ideas  above 
those  of  sense  and  appetite.  These,  me 
thinks,  appear  like  large  wilds,  or  \ast  un- 
cultivated tracts  of  human  nature;  and, 
when  we  compare  them  with  men  of  the 
most  exalted  characters  in  arts  and  learn- 
ing, we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
are  creatures  of  the  same  species. 

•Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of 
men  are  all  naturally  equal,  and  that  the 
great  disparity  we  so  often  observe,  arises 
from  the  different  organization  or  structure 
of  the  bodies  to  which  thev  are  united.  But, 
whatever  constitutes  this  first  disparity,  the 
next  great  difference  which  we  find  be- 
tween men  in  their  several  acquirements 
is  owing  to  accidental  differences  in  their 
education,  fortunes,  or  course  of  life.  The 
soul  is  a  kind  of  rough  diamond,  which  re- 
quires art,  labour,  and  time  to  polish  it. 
For  want  of  which  many  a  good-natured 
genius  is  lost,  or  lies  unfashioncd,  like  a 
jewel  in  the  mine  • 

4  ( )ne  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  excel 
in  such  arts  and  accomplishments  as  are  in 
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the  highest  esteem  among  men,  Is  the  natu- 
ral passion  which  the  mind  of  man  has  for 
glory;  which  though  it  may  be  faulty  in  the 
excess  of  it,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  dis- 
couraged. Perhaps  some  moralists  are  too 
severe  iu  beating  down  this  principle,  which 
seems  to  be  a  spring  implanted  by  nature 
to  give  motion  to  all  the  latent  powers  of 
the  soul,  and  is  always  observed  to  exert 
itself  with  the  greatest  force  in  the  most 
generous  dispositions.  The  men  whose  cha- 
racters have  shown  the  brightest  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  appear  to  have  been 
stronglv  animated  by  this  passion.  Cicero, 
whose  learning  and  services  to  his  country 
are  so  well  known,  was  inflamed  by  it  to  an 
extravagant  degree,  and  warmly  presses 
Lucceius,  who  was  composing  a  nistory  of 
those  times,  to  be  very  particular  and  zeal- 
ous in  relating  the  story  of  his  consulship; 
and  to  execute  it  speedily,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  in  his  life- 
time some  part  of  the  honour  which  he 
foresaw  would  be  paid  to  his  memory. 
This  was  the  ambition  of  a  great  mind;  but 
he  is  faulty  in  the  degree  of  it,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  soliciting  the  historian  upon 
this  occasion  to  neglect  the  strict  laws  of 
history;  and,  in  praising  him,  even  to  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  truth.  The  younger 
Pliny  appears  to  have  had  the  same  passion 
for  fame,  but  accompanied  with  greater 
chastencss  and  modesty.  His  ingenious 
manner  of  owning  it  to  a  friend,  who  had 
prompted  him  to  undertake  some  great 
work,  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  raises 
him  to  a  certain  grandeur  above  the  im- 
putation of  vanity.  "  I  must  confess,"  says 
he,  "  that  nothing  employs  ray  thoughts 
more  than  the  desire  I  have  of  perpetuating 
ihv  name;  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  design 
worth v  of  a  man,  at  least  of  such  a  one, 
who,  being  conscious  of  no  guilt,  is  not 
afraid  to  be  remembered  by  posterity." 

*  I  think  I  ought  not  to  conclude  without 
interesting  all  my  readers  in  the  subject  of 
this  discourse':  I  shall  thnvt'i >n- lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  though  all  are  not  capable 
of  shining  in  learning  or  the  politer  arts, 
yet  every  one  is  capable  of  excelling  in 
something.  The  soul  has  in  this  respect  a 
certain  vegetative  power  which  cannot  lie 
wholly  idle.  If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  culti- 
vated into  a  regular  and  beautiful  garden, 
it  will  of  itself  shoot  up  in  weeds  or  flowers 
of  a  wilder  growth.' 
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Rewiue  quod  non  e»   

Pen.  Sat.  iv.  51. 

Lay  the  fictitious  character  amde. 

All  the  members  of  the  imaginary  so- 
ciety,  which  were  described  in  my  first 
papers,  having  disappeared  one  after  an- 
other, it  is  hi»;h  time  for  the  Spectator  him- 
self to  go  off  the  stage.    But  now  I  am  to 


take  my  leave,  I  am  under  much  1,1 1  nfcl 
anxiety  than  I  have  known  for  the  work  of 
any  dav  since  I  undertook  this  province.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  converse  with  the 
world  in  a  real  than  a  personated  character. 
That  might  pass  for  humour  in  the  Specta- 
tor, which  would  look  like  arrogance  in  a 
writer  who  sets  his  name  to  his  work.  The 
fictitious  person  might  condemn  those  who 
disapproved  him,  and  extol  his  own  per- 
formances without  givingofFcnce.  He  might 
assume  a  mock  authority,  without  beng 
looked  upon  as  vain  and  conceited.  The 
praises  or  censures  of  himself  fall  only  upon 
the  creature  of  his  imagination;  and,  if  any 
one  finds  fault  with  him,  the  author  may 
reply  with  the  philosopher  of  old,  4  Their 
dost  but  beat  the  case  of  Anaxarchas' 
When  I  speak  in  my  own  private  scab- 
ments,  I  cannot  but  address  myself  to  mr 
readers  in  a  more  submissive  manner,  sad 
with  a  just  gratitude  for  the  kind  reception 
which  they  nave  given  to  these  dailv  papers, 
which  have  been  published  for  almost  the 
space  of  two  years  last  past. 

I  hope  the  apology  1  have  made,  as  to 
the  license  allowable  to  a  feigned  character, 
mav  excuse  any  thing  which  has  been  said 
in  these  discourses  of  the  Spectator  and  his 
works;  but  the  imputation  of  the  grossest 
vanity  would  still  dwell  upon  me,  if  I  did 
not  give  some  account  by  wnat  means  1  was 
enabled  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  so  long  and 
approved  a  performance.  All  the  papers 
marked  with  a  C,  an  L,  an  I,  or  an  O,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  papers  which  I  have  dis- 
tinguished by  any  letter  in  the  name  of  the 
muse  Clio,  were  given  me  by  the  gentle- 
man of  whose  assistance  I  formerly  boasted 
in  the  preface  and  concluding  leaf  of  my 
Tatlers.  I  am  indeed  much  more  proud  of 
his  long  continued  friendship,  than  I  should 
be  of  the  fame  of  being  thought  the  author 
of  any  writings  which  he  himself  is  capable 
of  producing.  I  remember,  when  I  finished 
The  Tender  Husband,  I  told  him  there  was 
nothing  I  so  ardently  wished,  as  that  we 
might  some  time  or  other  publish  a  work, 
written  bv  us  both,  which  should  bear  the 
name  of  The  Monument,  in  memory  of  onr 
friendship.  I  heartily  wish  what  I  have 
done  here  was  as  honorary  to  that  sacred 
name,  as  learning,  wit,  and  humanity,  ren- 
der those  pieces  which  I  have  taught  the 
reader  how  to  distinguish  Ear  his.  When 
the  play  above-mentioned  was  last  acted, 
there  were  so  many  applauded  strokes  in 
it  which  I  had  from  the  same  hand,  that  I 
thought  very  meanly  of  myself  that  I  have 
never  publiclv  acknowledged  them.  After 
I  have  put  other  friends  upon  importuning 
him  to  publish  dramatic  as  well  as  other 
writings  he  has  by  him,  I  shall  end  what  I 
think  I  am  obliged  to  say  on  this  head,  bv 
giving  my  reader  this  hint  for  the  better 
judging  of  my  productions — that  the  best 
comment  upon  them  would  be  an  iiuintf 
when  the  patron  to  Tlie  Tender  Husband 
was  in  England  or  abroad. 
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The  reader  will  also  find  some  papers 
which  are  marked  with  the  letter  X,  for 
which  he  is  obliged  to  the  ingenious  gentle- 
man who  diverted  the  town  with  the  epi- 
logue to  The  Distressed  Mother.  I  might 
have  owned  these  several  papers  with  the 
free  consent  of  these  gentlemen,  who  did 
not  write  them  with  a  design  of  being  known 
for  the  authors.  But,  as  a  candid  and  sin- 
cere, behaviour  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all 
other  considerations,  I  would  not  let  my 
heart  reproach  me  with  a  consciousness  of 
having  acquired  a  praise  which  is  not  my 
right 

The  other  assistances  which  I  have  had 
have  been  conveyed  bf  letter,  sometimes 
by  whole  papers,  and  other  times  by  short 
hints  from  unknown  hands.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  favours  of  this  kind  with  any 
certainty,  but  to  the  following  names,  which 
I  place  m  the  order  wherein  I  received  the 
obligation,  though  the  first  I  am  going  to 
name  can  hardly  be  mentioned  in  a  list 
■wherein  he  would  not  deserve  the  prece- 
dence. The  persons  to  whom  I  am  to  make 
these  acknowledgments  are,  Mr.  Henry 
Martyn,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Carey 
of  New-college  in  Oxford,  Mr.  Tickcll  of 
Queen's  in  the  same  university,  Mr.  Par- 
nelle,  and  Mr.  Eusden,  of  Trinity  in  Cam- 
bridge. Thus,  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
my  late  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  I 
have  balanced  my  accounts  with  all  my 
creditors  for  wit  and  learning.  But  as  these 
excellent  performances  would  not  have  seen 
the  light  without  the  means  of  this  paper, 
I  may  still  arrogate  to  myself  the  ment  of 
their  being  communicated  to  the  public 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but,  having 
swelled  this  work  to  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  papers,  they  will  be  disposed  into  seven 
volumes,  four  of  which  are  already  publish- 
ed, and  the  three  others  in  the  press.  It 
will  not  be  demanded  of  me  why  I  now 
leave  off,  though  I  must  own  myself  obliged 
to  give  an  account  to  the  town  of  my  time 
hereafter;  since  I  retire  when  their  par- 
tiality to  mc  is  so  great,  that  an  edition  of 
the  former  volumes  of  Spectators,  of  above 
nine  thousand  each  book,  is  already  sold 
off,  and  the  tax  on  each  half-sheet  has 
brought  into  the  stamp-office,  one  week 
with  another,  above  20/.  a  week,  arising 
from  the  single  paper,  notwithstanding  it 
at  first  reduced  it  to  less  than  half  the  num- 
ber that  was  usually  printed  before  the  tax 
was  laid. 

I  humbly  beseech  the  continuance  of  this 
inclination  to  favour  what  I  may  hereafter 
produce,  and  hope  I  have  in  my  occur- 
rences of  life  tasted  so  deeply  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  that  I  am  proof  against  much  more 
prosperous  circumstances  than  any  advan- 
tages to  which  ray  own  industry  can  pos- 
sibly exalt  me.  I  am,  my  good-natured 
leader,  your  most  obedient,  most  obliged 
numble  servant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 
Vot  valet e  ct  filaudite.  Ten 
Vol.  II.  43 


The  following  letter  regards  an  Ingenious 
set  of  gentlemen,  who  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  make  me  one  of  their  society, 

•  Dec  4,  1712. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — The  academy  of 

Einting,  lately  established  in  London, 
ving  done  you  and  themselves  the  honour 
to  choose  you  one  of  their  directors;  that 
noble  and  lively  art,  which  before  was  en- 
titled to  your  regard  as  a  Spectator,  has  an 
additional  claim  to  you,  and  you  seem  to  be 
under  a  double  obligation  to  take  some  care 
of  her  interests. 

'  The  honour  of  our  country  is  also  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  I  am  going  to  lay  be- 
fore you.  We  (and  perhaps  other  nations 
as  well  as  we)  have  a  national  false  hu- 
manitv  as  well  as  a  national  vain  glory: 
and,  though  we  boast  ourselves  to  excel  all 
the  world  in  things  wherein  we  are  outdone 
abroad,  in  other  things  we  attribute  to 
others  a  superiority  which  we  ourselves 
possess.  This  is  what  is  done,  particularly 
in  the  art  of  portrait  or  face-painting. 

1  Painting  is  an  art  of  a  vast  extent,  too 
great  by  much  for  any  mortal  man  to  be  in 
full  possession  of  in  all  its  parts;  it  is 
enougfh  if  any  one  succeed  in  painting  faces, 
history,  battles,  landscapes,  sea-pieces, 
fruit,  "flowers,  or  drolls,  &c.  Nay,  no  man 
ever  was  excellent  in  all  the  branches 
(though  many  in  number,)  of  these  several 
arts,  for  a  distinct  art  1  take  upon  me  to 
call  every  one  of  those  several  kinds  of 


1  And  as  one  man  may  be  a  good  land- 
scape painter,  but  unable  to  paint  a  face  or 
a  history  tolerably  well,  and  so  of  the  rest; 
one  nation  may  excel  in  some  kinds  of 
painting,  and  other  kinds  may  thrive  better 
in  other  climates. 

'  Italy  may  have  the  preference  gf  all 
other  nations  for  history  painting;  Holland 
for  drolls  and  a  neat  finished  manner  of 
working;  France  for  gay,  jaunty,  fluttering 
pictures;  and  England  for  portraits;  but  to 
give  the  honour  of  every  one  of  these  kinds 
of  painting  to  any  one  of  those  nations  on 
account  of  their  excellence  in  any  of  these 
parts  of  it,  is  like  adjudging  the  prize  of 
heroic,  dramatic,  lvric,  or  burlesque  poetry 
to  him  who  has  done  well  in  any  one  of 
them. 

1  Where  there  are  the  greatest  geniuses, 
and  most  helps  and  encouragements,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  an  art  will  arrive  to 
the  greatest  perfection:  by  this  rule  let  us 
consider  our  own  country  with  respect  to 
face-painting.  No  nation  in  the  world  de- 
lights so  much  in  having  their  own,  or 
friends'  or  relations'  pictures;  whether 
from  their  national  good-nature,  or  having 
a  love  to  painting,  and  not  being  encou- 
raged in  the  great  article  of  religious  pic- 
tures, which  the  purity  of  our  worship 
refuses  the  free  use  of,  or  from  whatever 
other  cause.  Our  helps  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  any  other  people,  but  rather  they 
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arc  greater;  for  what  the  antique  statues 
and  bas-reliefs  which  Italy  enjovs  are  to 
the  history-painters,  the  beautiful  and  no- 
ble faces  with  which  England  is  confessed 
to  abound,  are  to  face-painters;  and,  be- 
sides, we  have  the  greatest  number  of  the 
works  of  the  best  masters  in  that  kind  of 
any  people,  not  without  a  competent  num- 
ber of  tnosc  of  the  most  excellent  in  every 
other  part  of  painting.  And  for  encourage- 
ment, the  wealth  and  generosity  of  the 
English  nation  affords  that  in  such  a  degree 
as  artists  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

« And  accordingly,  in  fact,  face-painting 
is  no  where  so  well  performed  as  in  Eng- 
land: I  know  not  whether  it  has  lain  m 
your  way  to  observe  it,  but  I  have,  and 
"pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  judge.  I  have 
seen  what  is  done  abroad;  and  can  assure 
you,  that  the  honour  of  that  branch  of 
painting  is  justly  due  to  us.  I  appeal  to  the 
judicious  observers  for  the  truth  of  what  I 
assert  If  foreigners  have  oftentimes,  or 
even  for  the  most  part  excelled  our  natives, 
it  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  advantages 
they  have  met  with  here,  joined  to  their 
own  ingenuity  and  industry;  nor  has  any 
one  nation  distinguished  themselves  so  as  to 
raise  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  coun- 
try :  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither 
French  nor  Italians  nor  any  one  of  cither 
nation,  notwithstanding  all  our  prejudices 
in  their  favour,  have,  or  ever  had,  for  any 
considerable  time,  any  character  among  us 
as  face- painters. 

1  This  honour  is  due  to  our  own  country, 
and  has  been  so  for  near  an  age:  so  that, 
instead  of  going  to  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  one 
that  designs  for  portrait-painting  ought  to 
study  in  England.  Hither  such  should 
come  fmm  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, 8cc  as  he  that  intends  to  practise 
any  other  kinds  of  painting  should  go  to 
those  parts  where  it  is  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection. It  is  said  the  blessed  Virgin  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  sit  to  St.  Taike. 
I  dare  venture  to  affirm  that,  if  she  should 
desire  another  Madonna  to  be  painted  by 
the  life,  she  would  come  to  England;  and 
am  of  opinion  that  your  present  president, 
Sir  Godfrey  Kncllcr,  from  his  improve- 
ment since  he  arrived  in  this  kingdom, 
would  perform  that  office  better  than  any 
foreigner  living.  I  am,  with  all  possible 
respect,  sir,  your  most  humble  and  most 
obedient  servant,  &c* 

%•  The  ingenious  letter  signed  the 
Weather  Glass,  with  several  others,  were 
received,  but  came  too  late. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  had  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  when 
I  left  off  the  Spectator,  that  I  owe  several 
excellent  sentiments  and  agreeable  pieces 
in  this  work  to  Mr.  Incc,  of  Grav's-Inn.# 

R.  STEELE. 

*  Thi*  paper  concluded  the  aeventh  volume  of  the 
Pp^etator,  aa  originally  pnhliiihed.  The  intcrrm-dintr 
tim#  wu  rtll««d  up  by  our  authors  in  the  production  of 
«1m  Guardian. 
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Qualia  ubi  in  lucent  coluber  malm  gramma  pzaCva 
Frigida,  tub  terra  tumidum  quern  brum*  tegetaa; 
Nunc  poaitta  nnvua  exuriia.  nitidiajaaag  JajWMl. 
Luhrira  mnvolrit  tublato  Declare  Irrgs 
Arduua  ad  aolem,  et  hnguia  mica  I  ore  triaaaarja. 

Ftrg.  Jtm-  it-  CI 

8n  ahine*.  renew'd  in  youth,  the  created  aaakr. 
Who  alept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake: 
And  caating  ofThia  alougb.  when  spring  rrturna. 
Now  looka  aloft,  and  with  new  glory  hurwa: 
Rentor'd  with  poia'noua  herba,  bta  ardent  aaiaaj 
RHVet  the  run.  and  raia'd  on  ararea  he  ride*  ; 
High  o'er  the  gra?«  biasing  ho  mtla  along. 
And  brandiahec  by  flu  hta  forky  tongne. — Dryin 

Upon  laying  down  the  office  of  Spectator. 
I  acquainted  the  world  with  my  design  of 
electing  a  new  club,  and  of  opening  str 
mouth  in  it  after  a  most  solemn  manner. 
Both  the  election  and  the  ceremony  arc  now 
past;  but  not  finding  it  so  easy,  as  I  at  fast 
imagined,  to  break  through"  a  fifti  rt  n 
silence,  I  would  not  venture  into  the  world 
under  the  character  of  a  man  who  pre- 
tends to  talk  like  other  people,  until  I  had 
arrived  at  a  full*  freedom  of  speech. 

I  shall  reserve  for  another  time  the  hnt- 
tory  of  such  club  or  clubs  of  which  I  am 
now  a  talkative  but  unworthy  member; 
and  shall  here  give  an  account  "of  this  sur- 
prising change  which  has  been  protrnced 
in  me,  and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  as  re- 
markable an  accident  as  any  recorded  in 
history,  since  that  which  happened  to  the 
son  of  Crcrsus,  after  having  been  many 
years  as  much  tongue-tied  as  myself. 

Upon  the  first  opening  of  mv  month.  I 
made  a  speech,  consisting  of  anovt  half  a 
dozen  well-turned  periods;  but  grew  » 
very  hoarse  upon  it,  that  for  three  dan  to- 
gether, instead  of  finding  the  use  cf  mv 
tongue,  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  quite  lent  k. 
Besides,  the  unusual  extension  of  my  ant- 
clcs  on  this  occasion  made  my  face  ache  on 
both  sides  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing 
but  an  invincible  resolution  and  per*-* tr- 
ance could  have  prevented  me  from  faffing 
back  to  my  monosyllables. 

I  afterwards  made  several  essavs  towartb 
speaking;  and  that  I  might  not  be  startkil 
at  my  own  voice,  which  has  happened  tr 
me  more  than  once,  I  used  to  read  aiond  in 
my  chamber,  and  have  often  stood  a  the 
middle  of  the  street  to  call  a  coach,  when  I 
knew  there  was  none  within  hearing. 

When  I  was  thus  grown  pr»  rt\  well  ac- 

S tainted  with  my  own  voice,  I  laid  hold  t4 
1  opportunities  to  exert  it.  Not  caring 
however  to  speak  much  by  myself,  ami  to 
draw  upon  me  the  whole  attention  of  that 
I  conversed  with,  I  used  for  some  time  to 
walk  every  morning  in  the  Mall,  and  talk 
in  chorus  with  a  parcel  of  Frenchmen.  I 
found  my  modesty  greatly  relieved  by  tat 
communicative  temper  of  this  nation,  wb* 
arc  so  very  sociable  as  to  think  they  are 
never  better  company  than  when  they  are 
all  opening  at  the  same  time. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  be- 
nefit from  female  conversation,  and  that  1 
should  have  a  convenience  of  talking  with 
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the  greater  freedom,  when  I  was  not  under 
any  impediment  of  thinking;:  I  therefore 
threw  mvself  into  an  assembly  of  ladies, 
but  could  not  for  my  life  get  in  a  word 
among  them;  and  found  that  if  I  did  not 
change  my  company,  I  was  in  danger  of 
bring  reduced  to  my  primitive  taciturnity. 

The  coffee-houses  nave  ever  since  been 
my  chief  places  of  resort,  where  I  have 
made  the  greatest  improvements;  in  order 
to  which  1  have  taken  a  particular  care 
never  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  the 
man  I  conversed  with.  I  was  a  tor)'  at 
Button's,  and  a  whig  at  Child's,  a  friend  to 
the  Englishman,  or  an  advocate  for  the 
Examiner,  as  it  best  served  my  turn:  some 
fancy  me  a  great  enemy  to  the  French 
king,  though  in  reality  I  only  make  use  of 
him  for  a  help  to  discourse.  In  short,  I 
wrangle  and  dispute  for  exercise;  and  have 
carried  this  point  so  far,  that  I  was  once 
like  to  have  been  run  through  the  body  for 
making  a  little  too  free  with  my  betters. 

In  a  word,  I  am  quite  another  man  to 
what  I  was. 


Tim  d'mpar  sibi. 


-VU  fuit  unqnard 


Her.  Sat  iii.  Lib.  L  18. 
Nothing  was  ever  so  unlike  itself. 

My  old  acquaintance  scarce  know  me; 
nay,  I  was  asked  the  other  day  by  a  Jew  at 
Jonathan's,  whether  I  was  not  related  to  a 
dumb  gentleman,  who  used  to  come  to  that 
coffee-house?  But  I  think  I  never  was  bet- 
ter pleased  in  my  life  than  about  a  week 
ago,  when,  as  I  was  battling  it  across  the 
table  with  a  young  Templar,  his  compa- 
nion gave  him  a  pull  bv  the  sleeve,  begging 
him  to  come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig 
would  talk  him  to  death. 

Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  dis- 
course, I  shall  appear  in  the  world  with 
this  addition  to  my  character,  that  my 
countrymen  may  reap  the  fruits  of  my  new- 
acquired  loquacity. 

Those  who  have  been  present  it  public 
disputes  in  the  university  know  that  it  is 
usual  to  maintain  heresies  for  argument's 
sake.    I  have  heard  a  man  a  most  impu- 
dent Socinian  for  half  an  hour,  who  has 
been,  an  orthodox  divine  all  his  life  after. 
1  ha^e  taken  the  same  method  to  accom- 
plish* myself  in  the  gift  of  utterance,  having 
talked  above  a  twelvemonth,  not  so  much 
for  the  benefit  of  my  hearers,  as  of  myself. 
But,  since  I  have  how  gained  the  faculty 
I  have  been  so  long  endeavouring  after,  1 
.  intend  to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  shall 
think  mvself  obliged  for  the  future,  to 
speak  always  in  truth  and  sincerity  of 
heart.    While  a  man  is  learning  to  fence, 
he  practises  both  on  friend  and  foe;  but 
when  he  is  a  master  in  the  art,  he  never 
exerts  it  but  on  what  he  thinks  the  right 
•side. 

That  this  last  allusion  may  not  give  my 
reader  a  wrong  idea  of  my  design  in  this 
paper,  I  must  here  inform  him,  that  the 
author  of  it  is  of  no  faction;  that  he  is  a 


friend  to  no  interests  but  those  of  truth  and 
virtue;  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  those  of  vice 
and  folly.  Though  I  make  more  noise  in 
the  world  than  I  used  to  do,  I  am  still  re- 
solved to  act  in  it  as  an  indifferent  specta- 
tor. It  is  not  my  ambition  to  increase  the 
number  either  of  whigs  or  tories,  but  of 
wise  and  good  men;  and  I  could  heartily 
wish  there  were  not  faults  common  to  both 
parties,  which  afford  me  sufficient  matter 
to  work  upon,  without  descending  to  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety,  we  ought  to  think  ourselves  the  se- 
curest nation  in  the  world.  Most  of  our 
garrets  arc  inhabited  by  statesmen,  who 
watch  over  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves  from 
starving  by  taking  into  their  care  the  pro- 
perties of  their  fellow -subjects. 

As  these  politicians  of  both  sides  have 
alreadv  worked  the  nation  into  a  most  un- 
natural ferment,  I  shall  be  so  far  from  en- 
deavouring to  raise  it  to  a  greater  height, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  the  chief 
tendency  of  my  papers  to  inspire  mv  coun- 
trymen with  a  mutual  good-will  and  bene- 
volence. Whatever  faults  cither  party  may 
be  guilty  of,  they  arc  rather  inflamed  than 
cured  by  those  reproaches  which  they  cast 
upon  one  another.  The  most  likely  me- 
thod of  rectifying  any  man's  conduct,  is  by 
recommending  to  him  the  principles  of 
truth  and  honour,  religion  and  virtue:  and 
so  long  as  he  acts  with  an  eye  to  these 
principles,  whatever  party  he  is  of,  he  can- 
not fail  of  being  a  good  Englishman,  and  a 
lover  of  his  country. 

As  for  the  persons  concerned  in  this  work, 
the  names  of  all  of  them,  or  at  least  of  such 
as  desire  it,  shall  be  published  hereafter: 
until  which  time  I  must  entreat  the  cour- 
teous reader  to  suspend  his  curiosity,  and 
rather  to  consider  what  is  written,  than 
who  they  arc  that  write  it 

Having  thus  adjusted  all  necessary  pre- 
liminaries with  my  reader,  1  shall  not  trou- 
ble him  with  any  more  prefatory  discourses, 
but  proceed  in  my  old  method,  and  enter- 
tain nim  with  speculations  on  every  useful 
subject  that  falls  in  my  way.  C. 
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Quip}*  domumtiroet  ambiiriiam  Tyrionquo  bitirifue*. 

ytog.  JF.n.  i.  MS. 

He  (ears  the  ambiguous  race,  and  Tyrians  double 
tone"  it 

*  There  is  nothing/  says  Plato,  •  so  de- 
lightful as  the  hearing  or  the  speaking  of 
truth. '  For  this  reason  there  is  no  conver- 
sation so  agreeable  as  that  of  the  man  of  in- 
tegrity, who  hears  without  any  intention  to 
betray,  and  speaks  without  any  intention  to 
deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given 
of  Cato,  I  do  not  remember  one  that  more 
redound*  to  his  honour  than  the  following 
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passage  related  by  Plutarch.  As  an  advo- 
cate was  pleading  the  cause  of  his  client 
before  one  of  the  prxtors,  he  could  only 
produce  a  single  witness  in  a  point  where 
the  law  required  the  testimony  of  two  per- 
sons; upon  which  the  advocate  insisted  on 
the  integrity  of  that  person  whom  he  had 
produced;  but  the  praetor  told  him,  that 
where  the  law  required  two  witnesses  he 
would  not  accept  of  one,  though  it  were 
Cato  himself.  Such  a  speech  from  a  per- 
son who  sat  at  the  head  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, while  Cato  was  still  living,  shows  us, 
more  than  a  thousand  examples,  the  high 
reputation  this  great  man  had  gained  among 
his  contemporaries  upon  the  account  of  his 
sincerity. 

When  such  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a 
little  softened  and  qualified  bv  the  rules  of 
conversation  and  good-breeding,  there  is 
not  a  more  shining  virtue  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  social  duties.  A  man  however 
ought  to  take  great  care  not  to  publish  him- 
self out  of  his  veracity,  nor  to  refind  his  be- 
haviour to  the  prejudice  of  his  virtue. 

This  subject  is  exquisitely  treated  in  the 
most  elegant  sermon  of  the  great  British 
preacher.  •  I  shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe 
out  of  it  two  or  three  sentences,  as  a  proper 
introduction  to  a  very  curious  letter,  which 
I  shall  make  the  chief  entertainment  of  this 
speculation. 

'  The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity, 
that  generous  integrity  of  nature,  and  ho- 
nesty of  disposition,  which  always  argues 
true  greatness  of  mind,  and  is  usually  ac- 
companied with  undaunted  courage  and  re- 
solution, is  in  a  great  measure  lost  among  us. 

'The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a- 
days  so  swelled  with  vanity  and  compli- 
ment, and  so  surfeited  (as  I  may  say)  of 
expressions  of  kindness  and  respect,  that  if 
a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should 
return  into  the  world  again,  he  would  really 
want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  under- 
stand his  own  language,  <and  to  know  the 
true  intrinsic  value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion ; 
and  would  hardly  at  first  believe  at  what  a 
low  rate  the  highest  strains  and  expres- 
sions of  kindness  imaginable  do  commonly 
pass  in  current  payment;  and  when  he 
should  come  to  understand  it,  it  would  be  a 
great  while  before  he  could  bring  himself, 
with  a  good  countenance,  and  a  good  con- 
science, to  converse  with  men  upon  equal 
terms  and  in  their  own  way.  * 

I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  1  look  upon 
as  a  great  curiosity,  and  which  may  serve 
as  an  exemplification  to  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage, cited  out  of  this  most  excellent  pre- 
late. It  is  said  to  have  been  written  in 
king  Charles  the  Second's  reign  by  the 
ambassador  of  Bantam,  f  a  little  after  his 
arrival  in  England. 

'Master, — The  people  where  I  now 

am  have  tongues  farther  from  their  hearts 
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than  from  London  to  Bantam;  and  than 
knowest  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  these 
places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  the 
other.   They  call  thee  and  thy  subjects 
barbarians,  because  we  speak  what  we 
mean;  and  account  themselves  a  civilized 
people,  because  thev  speak  one  thing  and 
mean  another;  truth  they  call  barbarity, 
and  falsehood  politeness.    Upon  my  first 
landing,  one,  who  was  sent  from  the  king 
of  this  place  to  meet  me,  told  me  that  be 
was  extremely  sorry  for  the  storm  I  had 
met  with  just  before  my  arrival.    I  was 
troubled  to  hear  him  grieve  and  afflict  him- 
self upon  my  account;  but  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  smiled,  and  was  as 
merry  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Another 
who  came  with  him  told  me  by  my  inter- 
preter, he  should  be  glad  to  do  me  any  ser- 
vice that  lay  in  his  power.    Upon  which  I 
desired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portman- 
teaus for  me;  but,  instead  of  serving  roe 
according  to  his  promise,  he  laughed,  and 
bid  another  do  it  I  lodged,  the  first  wed, 
at  the  house  of  one  who  desired  me  to  think 
myself  at  home,  and  to  consider  his  house 
as  my  own.  Accordingly,  I  the  next  morn- 
ing began  to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls 
of  it,  in  order  to  let  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
had  packed  up  some  of  the  household 
goods,  of  which  I  intended  to  hare  made 
thee  a  present;  but  the  false  varlet  no 
sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work,  but  he  sent 
word  to  desire  me  to  give  over,  for  that  he 
would  have  no  such  doings  in  has  house.  1 
had  not  been  long  in  this  nation  before  I 
was  told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had  asked  a 
certain  favour  from  the  chief  of  the  kme;** 
servants,  whom  they  here  call  the  lord- 
treasurer,  that  I  had  eternally  obliged  him. 
I  was  so  surprised  at  his  gratitude,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  saying,  "  What  service 
is  there  which  one  man  can  do  for  another, 
that  can  oblige  him  to  all  eternity!"  How- 
ever, I  only  asked  him,  for  my  reward,  that 
he  would  lend  me  his  eldest  daughter  during 
my  stay  in  this  country;  but  I  afrckly  four*! 
that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen. 

'At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the 
great  men  almost  put  me  out  of  counte- 
nance, by  asking  ten  thousand  pardons  of 
me  for  only  treading  by  accident  upon  my 
toe.  They  call  this  kind  of  lie  a  compli- 
ment; for,  when  they  are  civil  to  a  great 
man  they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou 
wouldest  order  any  of  thy  officers  of  state 
to  receive  a  hundred  blows  upon  his  foot  1 
do  not  know  how  I  shall  negotiate  anv  thing 
with  this  people,  since  there  is  so  little  cre- 
dit to  be  given  to  them.  When  I  go  to  see 
the  king's  scribe,  I  am  generally  told  that 
he  is  not  at  home,  though  perhaps  I  saw 
him  go  into  his  house  almost  the  very-  mo- 
ment before.  Thou  wouldest  fancy  that 
the  whole  nation  are  physicians,  for  the 
first  question  they  always  ask  me  is,  how  I 
do;  I  have  this  question  put  to  me  above  a 
hundred  times  a -day.   Nay,  they  are  not 
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only  thus  inquisitive  after  my  health,  but 
wish  it  in  a  more  solemn  manner,  with  a 
full  glass  in  their  hands,  every  time  I  sit 
with  them  at  table,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  would  persuade  me  to  drink  their 
liquors  in  such  quantities  as  I  have  found 
by  experience  will  make  rife  sick.  They 
often  pretend  to  pray  for  thy  health  also  in 
the  same  manner;  but  I  have  more  reason 
to  expect  it  from  the  goodness  of  thy  con- 
stitution than  the  sincerity  of  their  wishes. 
May  thy  slave  escape  in  safety  from  this 
double-tongued  race  of  men,  and  live  to  lay 
himself  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  the  royal 
city  of  Bantam  V 
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Qui  tit .  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  aortem 

fV-n  ratio  dederit.  sen  fora  objeccrit.  ilia 

(Vmlentus  vivat :  laudet  di  versa  aequentea? 

<>  fortunati  m<  rt  aton  *.  cf» vi«  nnni« 

Mil>'s  ait.  multa  jam  fractua  membra  labors! 

4'nntra  mercator,  navim  Jarinntibui  nu«tns. 

Militia  eat  potior.  QuidenimT  enncurntur  :  bora 

Mocnento  cita  mora  venit,  ant  victoria  beta. 

Agncolam  laudat  jurii  legumc|ii»"  urn  t  us. 

Sob  full i  r.intmn  ronsullor  tibi  ostia  polaat. 

I dali*  vadibos.  qui  run*  extrarins  in  urbcm  eat, 

Hotoa  feltcea  viventct  clnmat  in  urbe. 

Carters  de  genere  hoe  fadeo  rant  multa)  loquacetn 

IVtasaare  valcnt  Pabtnm    Ne  te  morrr.  audi 

Quo  rem  deduram    8i  quia  Deua.  en  ego.  dieat, 

Jan  faciam  quod  vultia:  eria  tu.qui  modo  mih-s, 

Mercator:  tu  eonsuliu*  modo.  rustictts.  Hincvoa, 

Voa  bine  mutatis  diaeedite  partihua.  Kja, 

Quidttatia7  Nolint.  Atqui  licet  eaae  beatia. 

Hot.  rial,  i.  Lib.  1.  1. 

Whence  ia't.  Maxenat.  that  an  few  approve 
Thf  atate  they're  plae'd  in.  and  incline  to  roee; 
Whether  against  their  will  by  fate  impoa'd. 
Or  by  consent  and  prudent  choice  espoua'd  1 
Happy  the  merchant !  the  old  aoldier  eriea, 
Rioke  with  fatigues  and  warlike  enterprise 
The  merchant,  when  the  dreaded  hurricane 
Toaaea  hia  wealthy  cargo  on  the  main, 
Appiauda  the  wara  and  tnila  of  a  campaign : 
There  an  engagement  toon  decide*  your  doom, 
Bravely  to  die,  or  come  victorioua  home. 
The  lawyer  vowa  the  farmer's  life  ia  beat. 
When  at  the  dawn  the  rlirnta  break  hia  real. 
The  farmer,  having  put  in  bail  t'appear. 
And  fore'd  to  town,  erica  they  are  happiest  there  : 
With  thouaanda  more  of  this  ineonatant  rate, 
Would  tire  p'en  Fabius  to  relate  each  eaae. 
Not  to  detain  you  longer,  prav  attend 
The  iaaue  of  ail  thia :  Should  Jove  descend. 
And  grant  to  every  man  hia  rash  demand. 
To  run  bia  lengths  with  a  neglectful  hand  : 
First,  (rant  thf  hnrasa'd  warrior  a  release  ; 
Rid  him  to  trade,  and  try  the  faithless  aeaa, 
To  purchase  treasure  and  declining  eaae; 
Next,  call  the  pleader  from  hia  learned  strife, 
To  tine  calm  bleating*  of  a  country  life ; 
And.  with  these  separate  demands  dismiaa 
Kacra  suppliant  to  enjoy  the  promis'd  bliss : 

£t  you  believe  they'd  run  ?  Not  one  will  move. 

r'd  to  be  happy  from  above. — Hem  ft  It. 


It  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates, 
that  if  all  the  misfortunes  of  mankind  were 
cast  into  a  public  stock,  in  order  to  be 
equally  distributed  among  the  whole  spe- 
cies, tnosc  who  now  think  themselves  the 
most  unhappy,  would  prefer  the  share  they 
are  already  possessed  of  before  that  which 
could  fall  to  them  by  such  a  division.-  Ho- 
race has  carried  this  thought  a  great  deal 
farther  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  which 
implies,  that  the  hardships  or  misfortunes 
we  lie  under  are  more  easy  to  us  than  those 


of  anv  other  person  would  be,  in  case  we 
would  change  conditions  with  him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  upon  these  two  re- 
marks, and  seated  in  my  elbow  chair,  I 
insensibly  fell  asleep;  when  on  a  sudden, 
mcthought,  there  was  a  proclamation  made 
by  Jupiter,  that  every  mortal  should  bring 
in  his  griefs  and  calamities,  and  throw  them 
together  in  a  heap.  There  was  a  large 
plain  appointed  for  this  purpose.  I  took  my 
stand  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  saw  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  the  whole  human 
species  marching  one  after  another,  and 
throwing  down  their  several  loads,  which 
immediately  grew  up  into  a  prodigious 
mountain,  that  seemed  to  rise  above  the 
clouds. 

There  was  a  certain  lady  r.f  a  thin  airy 
shape,  who  was  very  active  in  this  solem- 
nity. She  carried  a  magnifying  glass  in 
one  of  her  hands,  and  was  clothed  in  a  loose 
flowing  robe,  embroidered  with  several 
figures  of  fiends  and  spectres,  that  discov- 
ered themselves  in  a  thousand  chimerical 
shapes,  as  her  garment  hovered  in  the 
wind.  There  was  something  wild  and  dis- 
tracted in  her  looks.  Her  name  was  Far 
She  led  up  every  mortal  to  the  appointed 
place,  after  having  very  officiously  assisted 
him  in  making  up  his  pack,  and  laying  it 
upon  his  shoulders.  My  heart  melted  with- 
in me  to  see  my  fellow-creatures  groaning 
under  their  respective  burdens,  ana  to  con- 
sider that  prodigious  bulk  of  human  cala- 
mities which  lay  before  me. 

There  were  however  several  persons  who 

fave  me  great  diversion  upon  this  occasion, 
observed  one  bringing  in  a  fardel  very 
carcfullv  concealed  under  an  old  embroi- 
dered cloak,  which,  upon  his  throwing  it 
into  the  heap,  I  discovered  to  be  Poverty.  © 
Another,  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw 
down  his  luggage,  which,  upon  examining, 
I  found  to  be  his  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled 
with  very  whimsical  burdens  composed  of 
darts  ana  flames;  but,  what  was  very  odd, 
though  they  sighed  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break  under  these  bundles  of  calamities, 
they  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  cast 
them  into  the  heap,  when  they  came  up  to 
to  it;  but,  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  shook 
their  heads,  and  marched  away  as  heavy 
loaden  as  they  came.  I  saw  multitudes  of 
old  women  throw  down  their  wrinkles, 
and  several  young  ones  who  stripped  them- 
selves of  a  tawny  skin.  There  were  very 
great  heaps  of  red  noses,  large  lips,  and 
rusty  teeth.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  greatest  part  of  the 
mountain  made  up  of  bodily  deformities. 
Observing  one  advancing  towards  the  heap 
with  a  larger  cargo  than  ordinary  upon  his 
back,  I  found  upon  his  near  approach  that 
it  was  only  a  natural  hump,  which  he  dis- 
posed of,  with  great  joy  of  heart,  among 
this  collection  of  human  miseries.  There 
were  likewise  distempers  of  all  sorts; 
though  I  could  not  but  observe,  that  there 
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many  more  imaginary-  than  real.  One 
little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of, 
which  was  a  complication  of  all  the  diseases 
incident  to  human  nature,  and  was  in  the 
hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people:  this 
was  called  the  spleen.  But  what  most  of 
all  surprised  me,  was  a  remark  I  made, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  vice  or  folly 
thrown  into  the  whole  heap;  at  which  I 
was  very  much  astonished,  having  conclud- 
ed within  myself,  that  every  one  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  and  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  Very  pro- 
fligate fellow,  who  I  did  not  question  came 
loaded  with  his  crimes:  but  upon  searching 
into  his  bundle  I  found,  that  instead  of 
throwing  his  guilt  from  him,  he  had  only 
laid  down  his  memory.  He  was  followed 
by  another  worthless  rogue,  who  flung 
away  his  modesty  instead  of  his  ignorance. 

When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had 
thus  cast  their  burdens,  the  phantom  which 
had  been  so  busy  on  this  occasion,  seeing 
me  an  idle  Spectator  of  what  had  passed, 
approached  towards  me.  I  grew  uneasy  at 
her  presence,  when  of  a  sudden  she  held 
her  magnifying  glass  full  before  my  eyes. 
I  no  sooner  saw  my  face  in  it,  but  was 
startled  at  the  shortness  of  it,  which  now 
appeared  to  me  in  its  utmost  aggravation. 
The  immoderate  breadth  of  the  features 
made  me  very  much  out  of  humour  with 
mv  own  countenance,  upon  which  I  threw 
it  from  me  like  a  mask.  It  happened  very 
luckily  that  one  who  stood  by  me  had  iust 
before  thrown  down  his  visage,  which,  it 
seems  was  too  long  for  him.  It  was  indeed 
extended  to  a  most  shameful  length;  I  be- 
lieve the  very  chin  was,  modestly  speaking, 
as  long  as  my  whole  face.  We  haa  both  of 
us  an  opportunity  of  mending  ourselves;  and 
all  the  contributions  being  now  brought  in, 
every  man  was  at  liberty  to  exchange  his 
misfortunes  for  those  of  another  person. 
But  as  there  arose  many  new  incidents  in 
the  sequel  of  my  vision,  I  shall  reserve 
them  for  the  subject  of  my  next  paper. 
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i  inflet,  ijpque  ne  fore  po*tbac 
Tarn  facilem  dicat,  votit  lit  jirxtx-nt  auremf 

Her.  Sat.  i.  Lib.  1. 90. 

Were  it  not  jatt  thai  Jore.  provok'd  to  beat, 

I  drive  thews  triftera  from  tbe  hallow'd  wot, 
wben  they  eutreat? 


In  my  last  paper,  I  gave  my  reader  a 
sight  of  that  mountain  of  miseries  which 
was  made  up  of  those  several  calamities 
that  afflict  the  minds  of  men.  I  saw  with 
unspeakable  pleasure  the  whole  species 
thus  delivered  from  its  sorrows;  though  at 
the  same  time,  as  we  stood  round  the  heap, 
and  surveyed  the  several  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed,  there  was  scarcely 
a  mortal  in  this  vast  multitude,  who  did  not 


and  wondered  how  the  owners  of  them  ever 

came  to  look  upon  them  as  burdens  and 

grievances.  ^ 
As  we  were  regarding  very  attentivelr 

this  confusion  of  miseries,  this  chaos  of 
calamity,  Jupiter  issued  out  a  second  pro- 
clamation, thauajvery  one  was  now  at  liberty 
to  exchange  his  affliction,  and  to  return  to 
his  habitation  with  any  such  other  bu&dle 
as  should  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this,  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir 
herself,  and,  parcelling  out  the  whole  heap 
with  incredible  activity,  recommended  to 
every  one  his  particular  packet.  The  harry 
and  confusion  at  this  time  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Some  observations  which  I  made 
upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  communicate  to 
the  public  A  venerable  gray-headed  maa, 
who  had  laid  down  the  colicky  and  who  I 
found  wanted  an  heir  to  his  estate,  snatch- 
ed up  an  undutiful  son  that  had  bees 
thrown  into  the  heap  by  his  angry  father. 
The  graceless  youth,  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  pulled  the  old  gentleman  bv  the 
beard,  and  had  like  to  have  knocked  his 
brains  out;  so  that  meeting  the  true  father, 
who  came  towards  him  with  a  fit  of  tbe 
gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take  his  son  again, 
ana  give  him  back  his  colick;  but  they 
were  incapable  either  of  them  to  recede 
from  the  choice  they  had  made.  A  poor 
galley-slave,  who  had  thrown  down  his 
chains,  took  up  the  gout  in  their  stead,  but 
made  such  wry  faces,  that  one  might  easily 
perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  bv  the 
bargain.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the 
several  exchanges  that  were  made,  for 
sickness  against  poverty,  hunger  against 
want  of  appetite,  and  care  against  pain.  _ 

The  female  world  were  vcrv  busy  among 
themselves  in  bartering  for  features:  one 
was  trucking  a  lock  of  gray  hairs  for  a  car- 
buncle, another  was  making  over  a  short 
waist  for  a  pair  of  round  shoulders,  and  a 
third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a  lout  re- 
putation: but  on  all  these  occasions  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  the 
new  blemish,  as  soon  as  she  had  got  it  into 
her  possession,  much  more  disagreeable 
than  the  old  one.  I  made  the  same  observ- 
ation on  every  other  misfortune  or  calamity 
which  every  one  in  the  assembly  brought 
upon  himself  in  lieu  of  what  he  liad  parted 
with:  whether  it  be  that  all  the  evils  which 
befal  us,  arc  in  some  measure  suited  and 
proportioned  to  our  strength,  or  that  e^venr 
evil  becomes  more  supportable  bv  our  be- 
ing accustomed  to  it,  I  shall  not  determine. 

1  could  not  from  my  heart  forbear  pitying 
the  poor  hump-backed  gentleman  mention- 
ed in  the  former  paper,  who  went  off  a  very 
well  shaped  person  with  a  stone  in  hies 
bladder;  nor  the  fine  gentleman  who  had 
struck  up  this  bargain  with  him,  that  limp- 
ed through  a  whole  assembly  of  ladies,  who 
used  to  admire  him,  with  a  pair  of  shoulder* 
peeping  over  his  head. 

I  roust  not  omit  my  own  particular  ad- 
venture. My  friend  with  a  long  visage  had 
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no  sooner  taken  upon  trim  my  short  face, 
but  he  made  such  a  grotesque  figure  in  it, 
that  as  I  looked  upon  htm  I  could  not  for- 
bear laughing  at  myself,  insomuch  that  I 
put  my  own  race  out  of  countenance.  The 
poor  gentleman  was  so  sensible  of  the  ridi- 
cule, that  I  found  he  was  ashamed  of  what 
he  had  done:  on  the  other  side,  I  found  that 
I  myself  had  no  great  reason  to  triumph, 
for  as  I  went  to  touch  my  forehead  I  missed 
the  place,  and  clapped  my  finger  upon  my 
upper  lip.  Besides,  as  my  nose  was  exceed- 
ing prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or  three  un- 
lucky knocks  as  I  was  playing  my  hand 
about  my  face,  and  aiming  at  some  other 
part  of  it  I  saw  two  other  gentlemen  by 
me  who  were  in  the  same  ridiculous  cir- 
cumstances. These  had  made  a  foolish 
swap  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy  legs 
and  two  long  trap-sticks  that  had  no  calves 
to  them.  One  of  these  looked  like  a  man 
walking  upon  stilts,*  and  was  so  lifted  up 
into  the  air,  above  his  ordinary  height,  that 
his  head  turned  round  with  it;  while  the 
other  made  such  awkward  circles,  as  he 
attempted  to  walk,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
how  to  move  forward  upon  his  new  sup- 

Eorters.  Observing  him  to  be  a  pleasant 
ind  of  fellow,  I  stuck  my  cane  on  the 
ground,  and  told  him  I  would  lay  him  a 
bottle  of  wine  that  he  did  not  march  up  to 
it  on  a  line  that  I  drew  for  him  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among 
the  two  sexes,  who  made  a  most  piteous 
sight,  as  they  -wandered  up  and  down  under 
the  pressure  of  their  several  burdens.  The 
whole  plain  was  filled  with  murmurs  and 
complaints,  groans  and  lamentations.  Ju- 
piter at  length  taking  compassion  on  the 
poor  mortals,  ordered  them  a  second  time 
to  lay  down  their  loads,  with  a  design  to 
give  every  one  his  own  again.  They  dis- 
charged themselves  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure:  after  which,  the  phantom  who 
had  led  them  into  such  gross  delusion  was 
commanded  to  disappear.  There  was  sent 
in  her  stead  a  goddess  of  a  quite  different 
figure;  her  motions  were  steady  and  com- 
posed, and  her  aspect  serious  but  cheerful. 
She  every  now  and  then  cast  her  eyes  to- 
wards heaven,  and  fixed  them  upon  Jupiter: 
her  name  was  Patience.  She  had  no  sooner 

E laced  herself  by  the  Mount  of  Sorrows, 
ut,  what  I  thought  very  remarkable,  the 
whole  heap  sunk  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
did  not  appear  a  third  part  so  big  as  it  was 
befoTe.    She  afterwards  returned  every 
man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and  teaching 
him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  most  commodious 
manner,  he  marched  off  with  it  contentedly, 
being  very  well  pleased  that  he  had  not 
been  left  to  his  own  choice  as  to  the  kind  of 
evil  which  fell  to  his  lot. 

Besides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to 
be  drawn  out  of  this  vision,  I  learnt  from 
it  never  to  repine  at  my  own  misfortunes, 
or  to  envy  the  happiness  of  another,  since 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  form  a  right 


judgment  of  his  neighbour's  sufferings;  for 
which  reason  also  I  nave  determined  never 
to  think  too  lightly  of  another's  complaints, 
but  to  regard  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
compassion.  O. 
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 Verba  intermina  retentat. 

Ovid,  Met  Lib.  i.  746. 

He  trie*  hia  tongue,  hit  lilenrc  softly  break*. 


Evert  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  con- 
juror, who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
vulgar,  has  studied  himself  dumb:  for 
which  reason,  as  it  is  believed,  he  delivers 
out  his  oracles  in  writing.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  the  blind  Tirestas  was  not  more  fa- 
mous in  Greece  than  this  dumb  artist  has 
been  for  some  years  last  past  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster.  Thus  much  for 
the  profound  gentleman  who  honours  me 
with  the  following  epistle. 

■ From  my  cell,  June  24,  1714. 
'Sir, — Being  informed  that  you  have 
lately  got  the  use  of  your  tongue,  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  following  your  example, 
that  I  may  be  a  fortune-teller,  properly 
speaking.  I  am  grown  weary  of  my  tacitur- 
nity, and  having  served  my  country  manv 
years  under  the  title  of  "  the  dumb  doctor,1' 
I  shall  now  prophesy  by  word  of  mouth,  and 

Si  Mr.  Lee  says  of  the  magpie,  who  you 
ow  was  a  great  fortune-teller  among  the 
ancients)  chatter  futurity.  I  have  hitherto 
chosen  to  receive  questions  and  return  an- 
swers in  writing,  that  I  might  avoid  the  te- 
diousness  and  trouble  of  debates,  my  querists 
being  generally  of  a  humour  to  think  that 
they  have  never  predictions  enough  for 
their  money.  In  short,  sir,  my  case  has 
been  something  like  that  of  those  discreet 
animals  the  monkeys,  who,  as  the  Indians 
tell  us,  can  speak  if  they  would,  but  pur- 
posely avoid  it  that  they  may  not  be  made 
to  work.  I  have  hitherto  gained  a  liveli- 
hood by  holding  my  tongue,  but  shall  now 
open  ray  mouth  in  order  to  fill  it  If  I  ap- 
pear a  little  word-bound  in  my  first  solu- 
tions and  responses,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
imputed  to  any  want  of  foresight,  but  to 
the  long  disuse  of  speech.  I  doubt  not  by 
this  invention  to  have  all  my  former  cus- 
tomers over  again;  for,  if  I  have  promised 
any  of  them  lovers  or  husbands,  riches  or 
good  luck,  it  is  my  design  to  confirm  to 
them,  viva  voce,  what  I  have  already  given 
them  under  my  hand.  If  you  will  honour 
me  with  a  visit,  I  will  compliment  you  with 
the  first  opening  of  my  mouth:  and  if  vou 
please,  you  may  make  an  entertaining  dia- 
logue out  of  the  conversation  of  two  dumb 
men.  Excuse  this  trouble,  worthy  sir,  from 
one  who  has  been  a  long  time,  your  silent 
admirer, 

•CORNELIUS  AGRIPPA.* 
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I  have  received  the  following  letter,  or 
rather  billet-doux,  from  a  pert  young  bag- 
£ac;c,  who  congratulates  with  me  upon  the 


'June  23,  1714. 
'Dear  Mr.  Prate-Apace, — I  am  a 
member  of  a  female  society  who  call  our- 
selves the  Chit-chat  club,  and  am  ordered 
by  the  whole  sisterhood  to  congratulate 
vou  upon  the  use  of  your  tongue.  We 
have  all  of  us  a  mighty  mind  to  hear  you 
talk;  and  if  you  will  take  your  place  among 
us  for  an  evening,  we  have  unanimously 
agreed  to  allow  you  one  minute  in  ten, 
without  interruption.  I  am,  sir,  vour 
humble  servant,  S.  T. 

*  P.  S.  You  may  find  us  at  my  lady  Betty 
Clack's,  who  will  leave  orders  with  her 
porter,  that  if  an  elderly  gentleman,  with 
a  short  face,  inquires  for  her,  he  shall  be 
admitted,  and  no  questions  asked.' 

As  this  particular  paper  shall  consist 
wholly  of  what  I  have  received  from  my 
correspondents,  I  shall  fill  up  the  remain- 
ing part  of  it  with  other  congratulatory 
letters  of  the  same  nature. 

•Oxford,  June  25,  1714. 
'  Sir,— We  are  here  wonderfully  pleased 
with  the  opening  of  your  mouth,  and  very 
frequently  open  ours  in  approbation  of  your 
design;  especially  since  we  find  you  are 
resolved  to  preserve  your  taciturnity  as  to 
all  party  matters.  We  do  not  question  but 
you  are  as  great  an  orator  as  sir  Hudibras, 
of  whom  the  poet  sweetly  sings. 


He  cottM  not  op* 
i,  but  out  tlierc  flow  a 


If  vou  will  send  us  down  the  half  dozen 
well-turned  periods,  that  produced  such 
dismal  effects  in  your  muscles,  we  will 
deposit  them  near  an  old  manuscript  of 
Tully's  orations,  among  the  archives  of 
the  university;  for  we  all  agree  with  you, 
that  there  is  not  a  more  remarkable  acci- 
dent recorded  in  history,  since  that  which 
happened  to  the  son  of  Croesus;  nay,  I  be- 
lieve you  might  have  gone  higher,  and 
have  added  Balaam's  ass.  We  are  im- 
y  patient  to  see  more  of  your  productions; 
and  expect  what  words  will  next  fall  from 
vou  with  as  much  attention  as  those  who 
were  set  to  watch  the  speaking  head  which 
friar  Bacon  formerly  erected  in  this  place. 
We  are,  worthy  sir,  your  most  humble 
servants,  «B.  R.  T.  D.  &c' 

•Middle-Temple,  June  24. 
'Honest  Spec, — I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  thou  beginnest  to  prate;  and  find, 
by  thy  yesterday's  vision,  thou  art  so  used 
to  it,  that  thou  canst  not  forbear  talking  in 
thy  sleep.  Let  me  only  advise  thee  to  speak 
like  other  men;  for  I  am  afraid  thou  wilt 
be  very  queer,  if  thou  dost  not  intend  to 
use  the  phrases  in  fashion,  as  thou  callest 
them  in  thy  second  paper.    Hast  thou  a  I 


mind  to  pass  for  a  Rantamite,  or  to  make 
us  all  Quakers?    I  do  assure  thee* 
Spec,  I  am  not  polished  out  of  my 
when  I  subscribe  myself,  thy  > 
mirer,  and  humble  servant, 

•  FRANK  TOWNLY.1 
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-Pmitntim  abol**re 


Inn  pit,  et  vivo  teaUt  pre  verier*  More 
Jampridetn  resides  luiimoa  deauetaqiir  enrd*. 

Fkrg.JE*.  i 

B«u  be  —  - 

Work"  in  tt»e  piiant  hmora  of  the  fair. 
And  moulds  her  heart  a  Dew,  and  blots  her 

cam. 

The  o>nd  i»  to  the  Hring  love  i 
And  aU  JEueu  enten  in  U 

•Sir,— I  am  a  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
impudent,  black  fellow,  and  as  I  thought, 
every  way  qualified  for  a  rich  widow:  but 
after  having  tried  my  fortune  for  above 
three  years  together,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  one  single  relict  in  the  mind.  Mr 
first  attacks  were  generally  successful,  but 
always  broke  off  as  soon  as  ther  came  to 
the  word  settlement.  Though  I  hare  not 
improved  my  fortune  this  way,  J  hare  mr 
experience,  and  have  learnt  several  secrets 
which  may  be  of  use  to  these  unhappy  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  commonly  dlstin^Tiishtd 
by  the  name  of  widow-hunters,  and  who 
do  not  know  that  this  tribe  of  women  are, 
generally  speaking,  as  much  upon  the  catch 
as  themselves.  I  shall  here  communicate 
to  you  the  mysteries  of  a  certain  female 
cabal  of  this  order,  who  call  themselves 
the  Widow-club.  This  club  consists  of 
nine  experienced  dames,  who  take  their 
places  once  a  week  round  a  large  oval 
table. 

•  1.  Mrs.  President  is  a  person  who  has 
disposed  of  six  husbands,  and  is  now  deter- 
mined to  take  a  seventh;  being  of  ophn  m 
that  there  is  as  much  virtue  in  the  touch 
of  a  seventh  husband  as  of  a  seventh  son. 
Her  comrades  are  as  follow: 

•  2.  Mrs.  Snap,  who  has  four  Jointures, 
by  four  different  bed-fellows,  of  four  dif- 
ferent shires.  She  is  at  present  upon  the 
point  of  marriage  with  a  Middlesex  man, 
and  is  said  to  have  an  ambition  of 
ing  her  possessions  through  all  the 
in  England  on  this  side  the  Trent. 

*3.  Mrs.  Medlar,  who,  after  two  hus- 
bands and  a  gallant,  is  now  wedded  to  an 
old  gentleman  of  sixty.  Upon  her  making 
her  report  to  the  club  after  a  week's  co- 
habitation, she  is  still  allowed  to  sit  as  a 
widow,  and  accordingly  takes  her  place  at 
the  board. 

'  4.  The  widow  Quick,  married  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  death  of  her  last  hus- 
band. Her  weeds  have  served  her  thrice, 
and  are  still  as  good  as  new. 

•  5.  Lady  Catherine  Swallow.  She 
a  widow  at  eighteen,  and  has  since  bu 
a  second  husband  and  two  coachmen. 
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•6.  The  lady  Waddle.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age  to  Sir 
Simon  Waddle,  knight,  aged  threescore 
and  twelve,  by  whom  she  had  twins  nine 
months  after  his  decease.  In  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  her  age  she  was  married  to  James 
Spindle,  Esq.  a  youth  of  onc-and-twenty, 
who  did  not  outlive  the  honey-moon. 

'7.  Deborah  Conquest.  The  case  of 
this  lady  is  something  particular.  She  is 
the  relict  of  Sir  Sampson  Conquest,  some 
time  justice  of  the  quorum.  Sir  Sampson 
was  seven  foot  high,  and  two  foot  in  breadth 
from  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 
He  had  married  three  wives,  who  all  of 
them  died  in  child-bed.  This  terrified  the 
whole  sex,  who  none  of  them  durst  venture 
on  Sir  Sampson.  At  length  Mrs.  Deborah 
undertook  him,  and  gave  so  good  an  ac- 
count of  him,  that  in  three  year's  time  she 
very  fairly  laid  him  out,  ana  measured  his 
length  upon  the  ground.  This  exploit  has 
gained  her  so  great  a  reputation  in  the 
club,  that  they  have  added  Sir  Sampson's 
three  victories  to  her's,  and  give  her  the 
merit  of  a  fourth  widowhood;  and  she  takes 
her  place  accordingly. 

*  8.  The  widow  Wildfire,  relict  of  Mr. 
John  Wildfire,  fox-hunter,  who  broke  his 
neck  over  a  six-bar  gatc\  She  took  his 
death  so  much  to  heart,  that  it  was  thought 
it  would  have  put  an  end  to  her  life,  had 
she  not  diverted  her  sorrows  by  receiving 
the  addresses  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
l>ourhood,  who  made  love  to  her  in  the 
second  month  of  her  widowhood.  The 
gentleman  was  discarded  in  a  fortnight  for 
the  sake  of  a  young  templar,  who  had  the 
possession  of  her  for  six  weeks  after,  till  he 
was  beaten  out  by  a  broken  officer,  who 
likewise  gave  up  his  place  to  a  gentleman 
at  court  The  courtier  was  as  snort-lived 
■  favourite  as  his  predecessors,  but  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  himself  succeeded  by  a 
long  series  of  lovers,  who  followed  the 
widow  Wildfire  to  the  thirty-seventh  year 
»»f  her  age,  at  which  time  there  ensued  a 
cessation  of  ten  years,  when  John  Felt, 
haberdasher,  took  it  in  his  head  to  l>e  in 
love  with  her,  and  it  is  thought  will  very 
suddenly  carry  her  off. 

1 9.  The  last  is  pretty  Mrs.  Kunnet,  who 
broke  "her  first  husband's  heart  before  she 
was  sixteen,  at  which  time  she  was  entered 
<>f  the  club,  but  soon  after  left  it  upon  ac- 
count of  a  second,  whom  she  made  so  quick 
a  despatch  of,  that  she  returned  to  her 
seat  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  This 
V'ning  matron  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
rising  member  of  the  society,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  in  the  president's  chair  before 
she  die*. 

'  These  ladies,  upon  their  first  institu- 
tion, resolved  to  give  the  pictures  of  their 
deceased  husbands  to  the  club-room;  but 
two  of  them  bringing  in  their  dead  at  full 
length,  they  covered  all  the  walls.  Upon 
which  they  came  to  a  second  resolution, 
that  every  matron  should  give  her  own 
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picture,  and  set  it  round  with  her  husband's 
in  miniature. 

'  As  they  have  most  of  them  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  troubled  with  the  colick,  they  have 
a  noble  cellar  of  cordials  and  strong  waters. 
When  they  grow  maudlin,  they  are  very 
apt  to  commemorate  their  former  part- 
ners with  a  tear.  But  ask  them  which  of 
their  husbands  they  condole,  they  arc  not 
able  to  tell  you,  and  discover  plainly  that 
they  do  not  weep  so  much  for  the  loss  of 
a  husband  as  for  the  want  of  one. 

'  The  principal  rule  by  which  the  whole 
society  arc  to  govern  themselves,  is  this,  to 
cry  up  the  pleasures  of  a  single  life  upon 
all  occasions,  in  order  to  deter  the  rest  of 
their  sex  from  marriage,  and  engross  the 
whole  male  world  to  themselves. 

*  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes 
love  to  a  member  of  the  society,  to  com- 
municate his  name,  at  which  the  whole 
assembly  sit  upon  his  reputation,  person, 
fortune,  and  good  humour,  and  if  they  find 
him  qualified  for  a  sister  of  the  club,  they 
lay  their  heads  together  how  to  make  him 
sure.  By  this  means  they  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  widow-hunters  about  town, 
who  often  afford  them  great  diversion. 
There  is  ;m  honest  Irish  gentleman,  it 
seems,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  society, 
but  at  different  times  has  made  love  to  the 
whole  club. 

'Their  conversation  often  rums  upon 
their  former  husbands,  and  it  is  very 
diverting  to  hear  them  relate  their  several 
arts  and  stratagems  with  which  they 
amused  the  jealous,  pacified  the  choleric, 
or  wheedled  the  good-natured  man,  till  at 
last,  to  use  the  club  phrase,  "  they  sent 
him  out  of  the  house  with  his  heels  fore- 
most. " 

'The  politics  which  arc  most  cultivated 
ay  this  society  of  shc-Machiavels  relate 
chiefly  to  these  two  points,  how  to  treat  a 
over,  and  how  to  manage  a  husband.  As 
or  the  first  set  of  artifices,  they  are  too 
numerous  to  come  within  the  compass 
of  your  pajKT,  and  shall  therefore  be  re- 
served for  a  second  letter. 

'  The  management  of  a  husband  is  built 
upon  the  following  doctrines,  which  are 
universally  assentcti  to  by  the  whole  club. 
Not  to  give  him  his  head  at  first.    Not  to 
allow  him  too  great  freedoms  and  familiari- 
ties.   Not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  raw 
girl,  but  as  a  woman  that  knows  the  world, 
^ot  to  lessen  any  thing  of  her  former 
igure.    To  celebrate  the  generosity,  or 
any  other  virtue,  of  a  deceased  husband, 
which  she  would  recommend  to  his  suc- 
cessor.   To  turn  away  all  his  old  friends 
and  servants  that  she  may  have  the  dear 
man  to  herself^    To  make  him  disinherit 
he  undutiful  children  of  any  former  wife. 
Never  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  his 
affection,  until  he  has  made  over  to  her  all 
lis  goods  and  chattels. 

•  After  so  long  a  letter,  I  am,  without  more 
ccmnooy,  your  humble  servant,  Sec' 
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Promt,  ahwns  ^^"^  Aeti.Bcl 
Be  present  AJ  if  itMCPt. 

*  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to 
speak  of  himself,*  says  Cowley;  'it  grates 
his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparage- 
ment, and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  any 
thing  of  praise  from  him.'  Let  the  tenour 
of  his  discourse  be  what  it  will  upon  this 
subject,  it  generally  proceeds  from  vanity. 
An  ostentatious  man  will  rather  relate  a 
blunder  or  an  absurdity  he  has  committed, 
than  be  debarred  of  talking  of  his  own  dear 
person. 

Some  very  great  writers  have  been  guilty 
of  this  fault  It  is  observed  of  Tully  in  par- 
ticular, that  his  works  run  very  much  in 
the  first  person,  and  that  he  takes  all  occa- 
sions of  doing  himself  justice.  '  Does  he 
think/  says  Brutus,  «that  his  consulship 
deserves  more  applause  than  my  putting 
Caesar  to  death,  because  I  am  not  perpetu- 
ally talking  of  the  ides  of  March,  as  he  is 
of  the  nones  of  December?'  I  need  not 
acquaint  my  learned  reader,  that  in  the 
ides  of  March,  Brutus  destroyed  Cxsar, 
and  that  Cicero  quashed  the  conspiracv  of 
Catiline  in  the  calends  of  December.  How 
shocking  soever  this  great  man's  talking  of 
himself  might  have  been  to  his  contempo- 
raries, I  must  confess  I  am  never  better 
pleased  than  when  he  is  on  this  subject. 
Such  openings  of  the  heart  give  a  man  a 
thorough  insight  into  his  personal  charac- 
ter, ana  illustrate  several  passages  in  the 
history  of  his  life;  besides  that,  there  is 
some  little  pleasure  in  discovering  the  in- 
firmity of  a  great  man,  and  seeing  how  the 
opinion  he  has  of  himself  agrees  with  what 
the  world  entertains  of  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  who  were 
more  eminent  for  their  learning  and  for 
their  humility  than  any  other  in  France, 
banished  the  way  of  speaking  in  the  first 
person  out  of  all  their  works,  as  rising  from 
vain-glory  and  self-conceit.  To  show  their 
particular  aversion  to  it,  they  branded  this 
form  of  writing  with  the  name  of  an  ego- 
tism; a  figure  not  to  be  found  among  the 
ancient  rhetoricians. 

The  most  violent  egotism  which  I  have 
met  with  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  is 
that  of  Cardinal  Wolsev,  ego  et  rex  mcutt, 
*  I  and  my'  king;'  as  perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent egotist  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world 
was  Montaigne,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Essays.  This  lively  old  Gascon  has  woven 
all  his  bodily  infirmities  into  his  works; 
and,  after  having  spoken  of  the  faults  or 
virtues  of  any  other  men,  immediately  pub- 
lishes to  the  world  how  it  stands  with  him- 
self in  that  particular.  Had  he  kept  his 
own  counsel,  he  might  have  passed  for  a 
much  better  man,  though  perhaps  he  would 
not  have  been  so  diverting  an  author.  The 
title  of  an  Essay  promises  perhaps  a  dis- 
course upon  Virgil  or  Julius  Cxsar;  but, 
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when  you  look  Into  It,  you  are  sure  to  mm 
with  more  upon  Monsieur  Montaigne  than 
of  either  of  them.  The  younger  Sc-aliecr, 
who  seems  to  have  been  no  great  friend  to 
this  author,  after  having  acquainted  the 
world  that  his  father  sold  herrings,  add^ 
these  words:  La  grande  fadaUe  de  Mon- 
taigne, qui  a  tcrit  qu'il  aim  oil  micuoc  le  trim 
blanc. — Que  diable  a-t-on  a  fairr  de  • f  avoir 
ee  qu'il  aime?  •  For  my  part,'  says  Mon- 
taigne, '  I  am  a  great  lover  of  vour  white 
wines. ' — '  What  the  devil  signifies  it  to  the 
public,'  says  Scaliger,  'whether  he  is  a 
lover  of  white  wines  or  of  red  wines?' 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tnhc 
of  egotists,  for  whom  I  have  always  had  a 
mortal  aversion — I  mean  the  authors  of 
memoirs,  who  are  never  mentioned  in  any 
works  but  their  own,  and  who  raise  all 
their  productions  out  of  this  single  figure  cf 
speech. 

Most  of  our  modern  prefaces  savour  rerr 
strongly  of  the  egotism.  Every  insiecin- 
cant  author  fancies  it  of  importance  to  the 
world  to  know  that  he  writ  his  bock  in  the 
country,  that  he  did  it  to  pass  away  mane 
of  his  idle  hours,  that  it  was  published  at 
the  importunity  of  friends,  or  that  his  natural 
temper,  studies,  or  conversations  directed 
him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject: 

■ 

*  Id  pnpulus  curat  sribceL' 

Such  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  im- 
proving to  the  reader. 

In  works  of  humour  especially,  when  a 
man  writes  under  a  fictitious  personage,  the 
talking  of  one's  self  may  give  some  diversion 
to  the  public;  but  I  would  advise  every 
other  writer  never  to  speak  of  himself,  on- 
less  there  be  something  very  consider^ 
in  his  character;  though  I  am  sensible  this 
rule  will  be  of  little  use  in  the  world,  be- 
cause there  is  no  man  who  fancies  his 
thoughts  worth  publishing  that  does  not 
look  upon  himself  as  a  considerable  perm. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  a  rem.irt 
upon  such  as  are  egotists  in  couversataar 
these  are  generally  the  vain  or  shallow  part 
of  mankind,  people  being  naturally  fall  of 
themselves  when  they  have  nothing  else  in 
them.  There  is  one  kind  of  egotist  which 
is  very  common  in  the  world,  though  1  do 
not  remember  that  any  writer  has  takea 
notice  of  them ;  I  mean  those  empty  con- 
ceited fellows  who  repeat,  as  sayings  of 
their  own,  or  some  of  their  particular 
friends,  several  jests  which  were  made  be- 
fore they  were  bom,  and  which  even  one 
who  has  conversed  in  the  world  has  heard 
a  hundred  times  over.  A  forward  young 
fellow  of  my  acquaintance  was  very  gufltr 
of  this  absurdity:  he  would  be  always  lav- 
ing a  new  scene  for  some  old  piece  of  wit, 
and  telling  us,  that,  as  he  and  Jack  Suca- 
a-one  were  together,  one  or  t'other  of  t>iem 
had  such  a  conceit  on  such  an  occasvn : 
upon  which  he  would  laugh  very  heartily, 
and  woncier  the  company  did  not  j<iin  with 
him.  When  his  mirth  was  over,  I  have 
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often  reprehended  him  out  of  Terence, 
Tituwme,  obsccro  tr,  hoc  dictum  erat?  vctus 
crrdidi.  But  finding  him  still  incorrigible, 
and  having  a  kindness  for  the  young  cox- 
c  nib,  who  was  otherwise  a  good-natured 
fellow,  I  recommended  to  his  perusal  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  jests,  with  several 
little  pieces  of  pleasantry  of  the  same  nature. 
Upon  the  reading  of  them,  he  was  under 
no  small  confusion  to  find  that  all  his  jokes 
had  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
that  what  he  thought  a  new  conceit,  and 
had  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  had  ap- 
peared in  print  before  he  or  his  ingenious 
friends  were  ever  heard  of.  This  had  so 
good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  is  content 
rvt  present  to  pass  for  a  man  of  plain  sense 
in  his  ordinary  conversation,  and  is  never 
facetious  bnt  when  he  knows  his  company 
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The  shadow  of  a  mighty  name. 

I  shall  entertain  mv  reader  with  two 
very  curious  letters.  The  first  of  them 
comes  from  a  chimerical  person,  who,  1 
believe,  never  writ  to  any  bodv  before. 

'Sir, — I  am  descended  from  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Blanks,  a  name  well  known 
among  all  men  of  business.  It  is  always 
read  in  those  little  white  spaces  of  writing 
which  want  to  be  filled  up,  and  which  for 
that  reason  are  called  blank  spaces,  as  of 
right  appertaining  to  our  familv:  for  I  con- 
sider myself  as  the  lord  of  a  manor,  who 
lays  his  claim  to  all  wastes  or  spots  of 
ground  that  are  unappropriated.  I  am  a 
near  kinsman  to  a  John-a-Stvles  and  John- 
a-Nokes;  and  they,  I  am  told',  came  in  with 
the  conquer.  I  am  mentioned  oftener  in 
both  houses  of  parliament  than  anv  other 
person  in  Great  Britain.  Mv  name  is  writ- 
ten, or,  more  properly  speaking,  not  writ- 
ten, thus:  [  ].  I  am  one  that  can 
turn  my  hand  to  every  thing,  and  appear 
tinder  any  shape  whatsoever.  I  can  make 
myself  man,  woman,  or  child.  I  am  some- 
times metamorphosed  into  a  year  of  our 
Lord,  a  day  of  the  month,  or  an  hour  of  the 
day.  I  veiy  often  represent  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, and  am  generally  the  first  subsidy  that 
is  granted  to  the  crown.  I  have  now  and 
then  supplied  the  place  of  several  thousands 
m  land-soldiers,  and  have  as  frequently 

, "  employed  in  the  sea-service. 

'Now,  sir,  my  complaint  is  this,  that  I 
am  only  made  use  of  to  serve  a  turn,  being 

alwaysjtfiscarded  as  «>°n  as  a  proper  per- 
son is  found  out  to  fill  up  my  place. 

It  you  have  ever  been  in  the  plavhouse 
XrU*  lhe  curtain  rises,  vou  see  the  most 
(I  T  fr?m  b°xcs  filled'with  men  of  my 
iamiiy,  who  forthwith  turn  out  and  resign 
uu-ir  stations  upon  the  appearance  of  thotc 
tor  whom  they  are  retained. 

DW  tne  most  illustrious  branch  of  the 


Blanks  are  those  who  arc  planted  in  high 
posts,  till  such  time  as  persons  of  greater 
consequence  can  be  found  out  to  supply 
them.  One  of  these  Blanks  is  equally  qua- 
lified for  all  offices;  he  can  serve  in  time  of 
need  for  a  soldier,  a  politician,  a  lawyer,  or 
what  you  please.  I  have  known  in  my  time 
many  a  brother  Blank,  that  has  been  born 
under  a  lucky  planet,  heap  up  great  riches, 
and  swell  into  a  man  of  figure  and  import- 
ance, before  the  grandees  of  his  partv  could 
agree  among  themselves  which  of  them 
should  step  into  his  place.  Nay,  I  have 
known  a  Blank  continue  so  long  in  one  of 
these  vacant  posts,  (for  such  it  is  to  be 
reckoned  all  the  time  a  Blank  is  in  it,)  that 
he  has  grown  too  formidable  and  dangerous 
to  be  removed. 

*  But  to  return  to  myself.  Since  I  am  so 
very-  commodious  a  person,  and  so  very  ne- 
cessary in  all  well-regulated  governments, 
I  desire  you  will  take  my  case  into  consi- 
deration, that  I  may  be  no  longer1  made  a 
tool  of,  and  only  employed  to  stop  a  gap. 
Such  usage,  without  a  pun,  makes  me  look 
very  blank.  For  all  which  reasons  I  hum- 
bly recommend  myself  to  your  protection, 
and  am  your  most  obedient  servant, 

'  BLANK. 

'  P.  S.  I  herewith  send  you  a  paper  drawn 
up  bv  a  country-attorney,  employed  by  two 
gentlemen,  whose  names  he  was  not  ac- 
quaints with,  and  who  did  not  think  fit 
to  let  him  into  the  secret  which  they  are 
transacting,  I  heard  him  call  it  a  "blank 
instrument,"  and  read  it  after  the  following 
manne  r.  Vou  may  sec  by  this  single  in- 
stance of  what  use  I  am  to  the  busy  world. 

"  I,  T.  Blank,  esquire,  of  Blank  town,  in 
the  county  of  Blank,  do  own  mvsclf  in- 
debted in  the  sum  of  Blank,  to  Goodman 
Blank,  for  the  service  he  did  me  in  pro- 
curing for  mc  the  goods  following;  Blank : 
and  I  do  hereby  promise  the  said  Blank  to 
pay  unto  him  the  said  sum  of  Blank,  on  the 
Blank  day  of  the  month  of  Blank  next  en- 
suing, under  the  penalty  and  forfeiture  of 
Blank."* 

I  shall  take  time  to  consider  the  case  of 
this  my  imaginary  correspondent,  and  in 
the  mean  while  shall  present  my  reader 
with  a  letter  which  s'-ems  to  come  from  a 
person  that  is  made  up  of  flesh  and  blood. 

'  Good  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  married 
to  a  very  honest  gentleman  that  is  exceed- 
ing good-natured,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  choleric  There  is  no  standing  before 
him  when  he  is  in  a*passion;  but  as  soon  as 
it  is  over  he  is  the  best  humoured  creature 
in  the  world.  When  he  is  angry  he  breaks 
all  my  china  ware  that  chances  to  lie  in 
his  way,  and  the  next  morning  sends  me 
in  twice  as  much  as  he  broke  the  day  be- 
fore. I  may  positively  say,  that  he  has 
broke  me  a  child's  fortune  since  we  were 
first  married  together. 
'  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  fret,  down  goes 
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every  thing  that  Is  within  reach  of  His  cane. 
I  once  prevailed  upon  him  never  to  carry  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  but  this  saved  me  nothing; 
for  upon  seeing  me  do  something  that  did 
not  please  hitii,  he  kicked  down  a  great  jar 
that  cost  him  above  ten  pounds  but  the 
week  before.  I  then  laid  the  fragments 
together  in  a  heap,  and  gave  him  his  cane 
again,  desiring  him  that,  if  he  chanced  to 
be  in  anger,  he  would  spend  his  passion 
upon  the  china  that  was  broke  to  his  hand; 
but  the  very  next  day,  upon  my  giving  a 
wrong  message  to  one  of  the  servants,  he 
flew  into  such  a  rage,  that  he  swept  down 
a  dozen  tea-dishes,  which  to  my  misfortune 
stood  very  convenient  for  a  side  blow. 

1 1  then  removed  all  my  china  into  a  room 
which  he  never  frequents;  but  I  got  nothing 
by  this  neither,  for  my  looking-glasses  im- 
mediately went  to  rack. 

•In  short,  sir,  whenever  he  is  in  a  pas- 
sion he  is  angry  at  every  thing  that  is  brit- 
tle; and  if  on  such  occasions  he  hath  nothing 
to  vent  his  rage  upon,  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther my  bones  would  be  in  safety.  Let  me 
beg  of  vou,  sir,  to  let  me  know  whether 
be  any  cure  for  this  unaccountable 
r;  or  if  not,  that  you  will  be  pleased 
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to  publish  this  letter:  for  my  husband  having 
a  great  veneration  for  your  writings,  will 
by  that  means  know  you  do  not  approve  of 
his  conduct   lam,  Sec* 
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be  fixed  that  may  our  rage  contain, 
opnrtion'd  pain ; 
■rvea  alone 
he  hath  done. 


Let  rule*  be  fixed  that  may  oui 
And  punUh  faults  with  a  prop 
And  do  not  flay  him  who  de*er 
A  whipping  for  the  fault  that  t 


It  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be 
every  day  subduing  his  passions,  and  laying 
aside  his  prejudices.  I  endeavour  at  least 
to  look  upon  men  and  their  actions  only  as 
an  impartial  Spectator,  without  any  regard 
to  them  as  they  happen  to  advance  or  cross 
my  own  private  interest  But  while  I  am 
thus  employed  myself,  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving now  those  about  me  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  blinded  by  prejudice  and  in- 
clination, how  readily  they  pronounce  on 
every  man's  character,  which  they  can  give 
in  two  words,  and  make  him  either  good 
for  nothing,  or  qualified  for  every  thing.  On 
the  contrary,  those  who  search  thoroughly 
into  human  nature  will  find  it  much  more 
difficult  to  determine  the  value  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, and  that  men's  characters 
are  not  thus  to  be  given  in  general  words. 
There  is  indeed  no  such  thing  as  a  person 
entirely  good  or  bad;  virtue  and  vice  are 
blended  and  mixed  together,  in  a  great  or 
less  proportion,  in  every  one;  and  if  you 
would  search  for  some  particular  good 
luality  in  its  most  eminent  degree  of  per- 
you  will  often  find  it  in  a  mind 


where  it  Is  darkened  and  eclipsed  by 
hundred  other  irregular  passions. 

Men  have  either  no  character  at  all, 
a  celebrated  author,  or  it  is  that  of  being 
inconsistent  with  themselves.  They  find  it 
easier  to  join  extremities  than  to  be  urn- 
form  and  of  a  piece.  This  is  finely  illus- 
trated in  Xenophon's  life  of  Cyrus  the 
Great  That  author  tells  us,  that  Cyrus 
having  taken  a  most  beautiful  lady,  nanxii 
Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradatas,  committed 
her  to  the  custody  of  Araspas,  a  vcaag 
Persian  nobleman,  who  had  a  little  before 
maintained  in  discourse  that  a  mind  tnrhr 
virtuous  was  incapable  of  entertaining  an 
unlawful  passion.  The  young  gentleman 
had  not  long  been  in  possession  of  his  fcur 
captive,  when  a  complaint  was  made  to 
Cyrus,  that  he  not  only  solicited  the 
Panthea  to  receive  him  in  the  room  of  ber 
absent  husband,  but  that,  finding  his  en- 
treaties had  no  effect  he  was  preparing  to 
make  use  of  force.  Cyrus,  who  loved  the 
young  man,  immediately  sent  for  him,  and 
in  a  gentle  manner  representing  to  him  his 
fault,  and  putting  him  in  mind  of  his  former 
assertion,  the  unhappy  youth,  confounded 
with  a  quick  sense  of  his  guilt  and  shame, 
burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  spoke  as 
follows:  ~  _v 

« Oh  Cyrus,  I  am  convinced  that  I  have 
two  souls.  Love  has  taught  me  this  piece 
of  philosophy.  If  I  had  but  one  soul,  it  could 
not  at  the  same  time  pant  after  virtue  and 
vice,  wish  and  abhor  the  same  thing.  It  is 
certain  therefore  we  have  two  souls:  when 
the  good  soul  rules,  I  undertake  noble  and 
virtuous  actions;  but  when  the  bad  soul 
predominates,  I  am  forced  to  do  eviL  M 
I  can  say  at  present  is,  that  I  find  my  good 
soul,  encouraged  by  your 
the  better  of  my  bad.' 

I  know  not  whether  my  i  _ 
of  this  piece  of  philosophy;  but  if  they  wffl 
not,  they  must  confess  we  meet  with  as  dif- 
ferent passions  in  one  and  the  same  soul  as 
can  be  supposed  in  two.  We  can  hardly 
read  the  life  of  a  great  man  who  lived  in 
former  ages,  or  converse  with  any  who 
eminent  among  our  contemporaries,  * 
not  an  instance  of  what  1  am  saying. 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  only  argued  against 
the  partiality  and  injustice  of  giving  cair 
judgment  upon  men  in  gross,  who  arc  such 
a  composition  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  good 
and  evil,  I  might  carry  this  reflection  still 
farther,  and  make  it  extend  to  most  a 
their  actions.  If  on  the  one  hand  we  fairly 
weighed  everv  circumstance,  we  should 
frequently  find  them  obliged  to  do  that  ac- 
tion we  at  first  sight  condemn,  in  •rder  to 
avoid  another  we  should  have  been  much 
more  displeased  with.  If  on  the  other  hand 
we  nicely  examined  such  actions  as  appear 
most  dazzling  to  the  eye,  we  should  Mod 
most  of  them  either  deficient  and  lame  »• 
several  parts,  produced  by  a  bad  ambinoa, 
or  directed  to  an  ill  end.  The  very  same 
action  may  sometimes  be  so  oddly  carcum- 
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stanccd,  that  It  Is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  it  ought  to  be  rewarded  or  pu- 
nished. Those  who  compiled  the  laws  of 
England  were  so  sensible  of  this,  that  they 
have  laid  it  down  as  one  of  their  first  max- 
ims, *  It  is  better  suffe  ring  a  mischief  than 
an  inconvenience;'  which  is  as  much  as  to 
sav,  in  other  words,  that  since  no  law  can 
take  in  or  provide  for  all  cases,  it  is  better 
private  men  should  have  some  injustice 
done  them  than  that  a  public  grievance 
should  not  be  redressed.  This  is  usually 
pleaded  in  defence  of  all  those  hardships 
which  fall  on  particular  persons  on  particu- 
lar occasions,  which  could  not  be  I ore-  m 
when  a  law  was  made.  To  remedy  this 
however  as  much  as  possible,  the  court  of 
chancery  was  erected,  which  frequently 
mitigates  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  com- 
mon law,  in  cases  of  men's  properties,  while 
in  criminal  cases  there  is  a  power  of  par- 
doning still  lodged  in  the  crown. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible in  a  large  government  to  distribute 
rewards  and  punishments  strictly  propor- 
tioned to  the  merits  of  every  action.  The 
Spartan  commonwealth  was  indeed  won- 
derfully exact  in  this  particular;  and  I  do 
not  remember  in  all  my  reading  to  have  met 
with  so  nice  an  exaniplc  of  justice  as  that 
recorded  by  Plutarch,  with  which  I  shall 
close  my  paper  of  this  day. 

The  city  of  Sparta  bemg  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  a  powerful  armv  of  Thcbans, 
was  in  very  great  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  The  citizens  sud- 
denlv  gathered  themselves  into  a  body, 
fought  with  a  resolution  equal  to  the  neces- 
sity of  their  affairs,  yet  no  one  so  remark- 
ably distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion, 
to  the  amazement  of  both  armies,  as  Isidas 
the  son  of  Phcebidas,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  very  remark- 
able for  the  comeliness  of  his  person.  He 
was  coming  out  of  the  bath  when  the  alarm 
was  given,  so  that  he  had  not  time  to  put 
on  his  clothes,  much  less  his  armour;  how- 
ever transported  with  a  desire  to  sen  t-  hit 
country  in  so  great  an  exigency,  snatching 
up  a  spear  in  one  hand  ana  a  sword  in  the 
other,  he  flung  himself  into  the  thickest 
ranks  of  his  enemies.  Nothing  could  with- 
stand his  fury:  in  what  part  soever  he  fought 
he  put  the  enemies  to  flight  without  receiv- 
ing a  single  wound. — Whether,  says  Plu- 
tarch, he  was  the  particular  care  of  some 
god,  who  rewarded  his  valour  that  day  with 
an  Extraordinary  protection,  or  that  his 
enemies,  struck  with  the  unusualness  of  his 
dress,  and  beauty  of  his  shape,  supposed 
him  something  more  than  man.  I  shall  not 
determine.  # 

The  gallantry  of  this  action  was  judged 
so  great  by  the  Spartans,  that  the  ephori, 
or  chief  magistrates,  decreed  he  should  be 
presented  with  a  garland;  but,  as  soon  as 
they  had  done  so,  fined  him  a  thousand 
drachmas  for  going  out  to  the  battle  un- 
armed 
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For  God  the  whole  rrrnted  maw  innpircs: 

Thro'  heaven  and  earth,  and  occRji'sdcpth*  he  thrown 

His  influence  round,  and  kindles  n»  he  rocs.— Drydtn. 

I  was  yesterday,  about  sun-set,  walking 
in  the  open  fields,  until  the  night  insensibly 
fell  upon  me.  1  at  first  amused  myself  with 
ail  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours  which 
appeared  in  the  western  parts  of  heawn; 
in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one 
after  another,  until  tne  whole  firmament 
was  in  a  glow.  The  blueness  of  the  ether 
was  exccedinglv  heightened  and  enlivened 
by  the  season  o(  the  year,  and  by  the  rays 
Off  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through 
it.  The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beauti- 
ful  white.  To  complete  the  scene,  the  full 
n  rose  at  length  in  that  clouded  majesty 
which  Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opt -ncd 
to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which 
was  more  finely  shaded,  anddisjxised  among 
softer  lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had 
before  discovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in 
her  brightness,  and  taking  her  progress 
among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in 
me  which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes 
and  disturbs  men  of  serif  us  and  contem- 
plative natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it 
in  that  reflection,  *  when  I  consider  the 
heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained; 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest 
him!'  In  the  same  man  ler,  when  I  con-7 
sidcred  that  infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to 
speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  in- 
numerable sets  of  planets  or  worlds  which 
were  moving  round  their  respective  suns; 
when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed 
another  heaven  of  suns  and  worlds  rising 
still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and 
these  still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firma- 
ment of  luminaries,  which  arc  planted  at  so 
great  a  distance,  that  they  may  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as  the  stars  do 
to  us;  in  short,  while  I  pursued  this  thought, 
I  could  not  but  reflect  cn  that  little  insigni- 
ficant figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst 
the  immensity  of  God's  works. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part 
of  the  creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary 
worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly  extin- 
guished and  annihilated,  they  would  not  be 
missed  more  than  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the 
sea-shore.  The  space  thejf  possess  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly little  in  comparison  of  the  whole, 
that  it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the 
creation.  The  chasm  would  be  impercepti- 
ble to  an  eve  that  could  take  in  the  whole 
compass  of  nature,  and  pass  from  one  end 
of  the  creation  to  the  other;  as  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves 
hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which  are  at  pre- 
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sent  more  exalted  than  ourselves.  We  see 
manv  stars  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which 
we  do  not  discover  with  our  naked  eyes; 
and  the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more 
still  are  our  discoveries.  Huygcnius  carries 
this  thought  so  far,  that  he  docs  not  think 
it  impossible  there  may  be  stars  whose  light 
is  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us  since  their 
first  creation.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it;  but 
when  we  consider  tint  it  is  the  work  of  in- 
finite power,  prompted  by  infinite  goodness, 
with  an  infinite  space  to  exert  itself  in,  how 
can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it? 

To  return  therefore  to  my  first  thought: 
I  could  not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret 
horror,  as  a  being  that  was  not  worth  the 
smallest  regard  of  one  who  had  so  great  a 
work  under  his  care  and  supcrintendency. 
1  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst  the 
immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that 
infinite  variety  of  creatures,  which  in  all 
probability  swarm  through  all  these  im- 
measurable regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mor- 
tifying thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its 
rise  from  those  narrow  conceptions  which 
we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  divine  nature. 
We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to  many  differ- 
ent objects  at  the  same  time.  If  we  are 
careful  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of 
course  neglect  others.  This  imperfection, 
which  we  observe  in  ourselves,  is  an  im- 
perfection that  cleaves  in  some  degree  to 
creatures  of  the  highest  capacities,  as  they 
are  creatures,  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and 
limited  natures.  The  presence  of  every 
created  being  is  confined  to  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  space,  and  consequently  his  observa- 
tion is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects. 
The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act, 
and  understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumfer- 
ence to  one  creature  than  another,  accord- 
ing as  we  rise  one  above  another  in  the 
scale  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of  these 
our  spheres  has  its  circumference.  When, 
therefore,  we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature, 
we  are  so  used  and  accustomed  to  this  im- 
perfection in  ourselves,  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear in  some  measure  ascribing  it  to  him  in 
whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection. 
Our  reason  indeed  assures  us  that  his  at- 
tributes are  infinite;  but  the  poorness  of 
our  conceptions  is  such,  that  it  cannot  for- 
bear setting  bounds  to  every  thing  it  con- 
templates, until  our  reason  comes  again  to 
our  succour,  and  throws  down  all  those 
little  prejudices  which  rise  in  us  unawares, 
and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall  therefore  utterly  extinguish 
this  melancholy  thought,  of  our  being  over- 
looked by  our  Maker  in  the  multiplicity  of 
his  works,  and  the  infinity  of  those  objects 
among  which  he  seems  to  be  incessantly 
employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  is  omnipresent;  and,  in  the  second, 
that  he  is  omniscient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence, 
his  being  passes  through,  actuates,  and 


supports  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His 
creation,  and  even'  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him. 
There  is  nothing  He  has  made  that  is  either 
so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable 
which  he  docs  not  essentially  inhabit.  His 
substance  is  within  the  subffetnce  of  e\er> 
being,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and 
as  intimately  present  to  it  as  that  being  is 
to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imperfectioo  in 
him,  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one 
place  into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himself 
from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or  from  any 
part  of  that  space  which  is  diffused  and 
spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak 
of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philoso- 
pher,  he  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  every 
where,  and  his  circumference  no  where- 
in the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as 
well  as  omnipresent.  His  omniscience  in- 
deed necessarily  and  naturally  flows  from 
his  omnipresence;  he  cannot  but  be  con- 
scious of  every  motion  that  arises  in  the 
whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  es- 
sentially pervades,  and  of  every  thought 
that  is  stirring  in  the  intellectual  world,  to 
every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately 
united.  Several  moralists  have  considered 
the  creation  as  the  temple  cf  God,  which 
he  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which 
is  filled  with  his  presence.  Others  have 
considered  infinite  space  as  the  receptacle, 
or  rather  the  habitation,  of  the  Almighty: 
but  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of 
considering  this  infinite  space  is  that  ot  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium 
of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and  men  have 
their  sensoriola,  or  little  sensoriums,  by 
which  they  apprehend  the  presence  and 
perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects  that 
lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge 
and  observation  turn  within  a  very  narrow 
circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but 
perceive  and  know  every  thing  in  which 
he  resides,  infinite  space  gives  room  to  in- 
finite knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  or- 
gan to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  fmra  the  body, 
and  with  one  glance  of  thought  should  start 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation,  should 
it  for  millions  of  years  continue  its  progress 
through  infinite  space  with  the  same  ac- 
tivity, it  would  still  find  itself  within  the 
embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed 
round  with  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead. 
Whilst  we  are  in  th<-  l>;;dy  he  is  n«  t  lo^ 

firesent  with  us  because  he  is  concealed 
rom  us.  '  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might 
find  him,'  says  Job.  *  Behold  I  go  forward, 
but  he  is  not  there;  and  backward,  but  I 
cannot  perceive  him;  on  the  left  hand, 
where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold 
him:  he  hidbth  himself  on  the  right  hand 
that  I  cannot  see  him/  In  short,  reason,  as 
well  as  revelation  assures  us,  that  he  can- 
not be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he 
is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's 
omnipresence  and  omniscience,  every  on 
comfortable  thought  vanishes.    He  cannot 
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out  regard  cverv  thing  that  has  being, 
especially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear 
they  are  not  regarded  bv  him.  He  is  priw 
to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxictv  of 
heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt  to  trouble 
them  on  this  occasion:  for,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible he  should  overlook  any  of  his  crea- 
tures, so  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  those  who 
endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to  his 
notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of 
heart  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he 
should  be  mindful  of  them. 


No.  566.]    Monday,  Jahj  12,  1714. 

Militir  gprei<*  amor  c<—Ovid  Art  Am.  ii.  233. 
Love  is  a  kind  of  warfare. 

As  my  corrcsjxwlents  begin  to  grow 
pretty  numerous,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
Like  some  notice  of  them,  and  shall  there- 
fore make  this  paper  a  miscellany  of  let- 
ters. I  have,  since  my  re-assuming  the 
office  of  Spectator,  received  abundance  of 
epistles  from  gentlemen  of  the  blade,  who 
I  find  have  been  so  used  to  action  that  they 
know  not  how  to  lie  still.  They  seem"  ge- 
nerally to  be  of  opinion  that  the  fair  at 
home  ought  to  reward  them  for  their  ser- 
vices abroad,  and  that  until  the  cause  of 
their  country  calls  them  again  into  the 
field,  they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  quarter 
themselves  upon  the  ladies.  In  order  to 
favour  their  approaches,  1  am  desired  by 
some  to  enlarge  upon  the  accomplishments 
of  their  professions,  and  by  others  to  give 
them  mv  advice  in  carrying  on  their  at- 
tacks. But  let  us  hear  what  the  gentle- 
men say  for  themselves. 

'  Mr.  Spkctator, — Though  it  may  look 
somewhat  perverse  amidst  the  arts  of 
peace  to  talk  too  much  of  war,  it  is  but  gra- 
titude to  pay  the  last  office  to  its  manes, 
since  even  peace  itself,  is,  in  some  measure, 
obliged  to  it  for  its  being. 

•  You  have,  in  your  former  papers,  al- 
ways recommended  the  accomplished  to 
the  favour  of  the  fair;  and  1  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  represent  some  part  of  a  mili- 
tary life  not  altogether  unnecessary  to  the 
forming  a  gentleman.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  in  France,  whose  fashions  we  have 
been  formerly  so  fond  of,  almost  every  one 
derives  his  nretcnecs  to  merit  from  the 
sword;  and  that  a  man  has  scarce  the  face 
to  make  his  court  to  a  lady,  without  some 
credentials  from  the  service  to  recommend 
him.  As  the  profession  is  very  ancient,  we 
have  reason  to  think  some  of  the  greatest 
men  among  the  old  Romans  derived  many 
of  their  virtues  from  it,  the  commanders 
being  frequently  in  other  respects  some  of 
the  most  shining  characters  of  the  age. 

*  The  army  not  only  gives  a  man  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  those  two  great  vir- 
tues, patience  and  courage,  but  often  pro- 
duces them  in  minds  where  thev  had 
scarce  any  footing  before,  I  uiU3t  add,  that 


it  is  one  of  the  best  schools  In  the  world  to 
receive  a  general  notion  of  mankind  in,  and 
a  certain  freedom  of  behaviour,  which  is 
not  so  easily  acquired  in  any  other  place. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  own,  that  some 
military  airs  are  pretty  extraordinary,  and 
that  a  man  who  goes  into  the  army  a  cox- 
comb, will  come  out  of  it  a  sort  of  public 
nuisance:  but  a  man  of  sense,  or  one  who 
before  had  not  been  sufficiently  used  to  a 
I  mixed  conversation,  generally  takes  the 
true  turn.  The  court  has  in  all  ages  been 
allowed  to  be  the  standard  of  gr-od-breed- 
ing;  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  juster  ob- 
servation in  Monsieur  Rochcfuicault,  than 
that  "  a  man  who  has  been  bred  up  whollv 
to  business,  can  never  ge  t  the  air  of  a  cour- 
tier at  court,  but  will  immediately  catch  it 
in  the  camp. "  The  reason  of  this  most 
certainly  is,  that  the  very  essence  of  good- 
breeding  and  politeness  consists  in  several 
niceties,  which  are  so  minute  that  they 
escape  his  observation,  and  he  falls  short 
of  the  original  he  would  copy  after;  but 
when  he  sees  the  same  things  charged  and 
aggravated  to  a  fault,  he  no  sooner  endea- 
vours to  come  up  to  the  pattern  which  is 
set  before  him,  than,  though  he  stops  some- 
what short  of  that,  he  naturally  rests 
where  in  reality  he  ought  I  was,  two  or 
three  days  ago,  mightily  pleased  with  the 
observation  of  a  humorous  gentleman  upon 
one  of  his  friends,  who  was  in  other  re- 
spects every  way  an  accomplished  person, 
that  "  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  dash  of  the 
coxcomb  in  him;"  by  which  he  understood 
a  little  of  that  alertness  and  unconcern  in 
the  common  actions  of  life,  which  is  usually 
so  visible  among  gentlemen  of  the  army", 
and  which  a  campaign  or  two  would  infal- 
libly have  given  him. 

'You  will  easily  guess,  sir,  by  this  my 
>anegyric  upon  a  military  education,  that 

am  myself  a  soldier,  and  indeed  I  am  so. 

remember,  within  three  years  after  I  had 
been  in  the  army,  I  was  ordered  into  the 
country  a  recruiting.  I  had  very  particu- 
lar success  in  this  part  of  the  service,  and 
was  over  and  above  assured,  at  my  going 
away,  that  I  might  have  taken  a  young 
lady,  who  was  the  most  considerable  for- 
tune in  the  country,  along  with  me.  I  pre- 
ferred the  pursuit  of  fame  at  that  time  to 
all  other  considerations,  and  though  I  w;is 
not  absolutely  bent  on  a  wooden  leg,  re- 
solved at  least  to  get  a  scar  or  two  for  the 
good  of  Europe.  I  have  at  present  as  mwih 
as  I  desire  of  this  sort  of  honour,  and  if  you 
could  recommend  me  effectually,  should  be 
well  enough  contented  to  pass  the  remain-  • 
der  of  my  days  in  the  arms  of  some  dear 
kind  creature,  and  upon  ^  pretty  estate  in 
the  country.  This,  as  I  take  it,  would  be 
following  tne  example  of  Lucius  Cincinna- 
tus,  the  old  Roman  dictator,  who,  at  the 
end  of  a  war  left  the  camp  to  follow  the 
plough.  I  am,  sir,  with  all  imaginable  re- 
spect, your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
•WILL  VVAKLEY.' 
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'Mr.  Spf.ctatoi, — I  am  a  half-pay  of- 
ficer, and  am  at  present  with  a  friend  in 
the  country.  Here  is  a  rich  widow  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  has  made  fools  of  all 
the  fox-hunters  within  fifty  miles  of  her.  She 
declares  she  intends  to  marry,  but  has  not 
vet  been  asked  by  the  man  she  could  like. 
She  usually  admits  her  humble  admirers  to 
an  audience  or  two;  but,  after  she  has  once 
given  them  denial,  will  never  see  them 
more.  1  am  assured  by  a  female  relation 
that  I  shall  have  fair  play  at  her;  but  as 
my  whole  success  depends  on  my  first  ap- 
proaches, I  desire  your  advice,  whether  I 
had  best  storm,  or  proceed  by  way  of  sap. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c 

'P.  S.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I 
have  already  carried  one  of  her  outworks, 
that  is,  secured  her  maid. ' 

4  M».  Spectator,  — I  have  assisted  in  se- 
veral sieges  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  being 
still  willing  to  employ  my  talents  as  a  soldier 
and  engineer,  lay  down  this  morning  at  seven 
o'clock  before  the  door  of  an  obstinate  fe- 
male, who  had  for  some  time  refused  me 
admittance.  I  made  a  lodgement  in  an 
outer  parlour  about  twelve:  the  enemy  re- 
tired to  her  bed-chamber,  yet  I  still  pur- 
sued, and  about  two  o'clock  this  afternoon 
she  thought  fit  to  capitulate.  Her  demands 
are  indeed  somewhat  high,  in  relation  to 
the  settlement  of  her  fortune.  But,  l>eing 
in  possession  of  the  house,  I  intend  to  insist 
upon  carte  blanche,  and  am  in  hopes,  by 
keeping  off  all  other  pretenders  for  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  starve  her 
into  a  compliance.  I  beg  your  speedy  ad- 
vice, and  am,  sir,  yours, 

*  PETER  PUSH. 

'From  my  camp  in  Red-lion  square, 
Saturday,  four  in  the  afternoon.' 


No.  567.]    Wednesday;  July  14,  1714. 

•  Inceptus  clamor  frustratur  hinntr*. 

fir*.  JBu.  vi.  493. 

 Thfi  weak  voice  deceives  their  gasping  throats. 

Drydn. 

I  have  received  private  advice  from 
some  of  my  correspondents,  that  if  I  would 
give  my  paper  a  general  run,  I  should  take 
care  to  season  it  with  scandal.  1  have  in- 
doed  observed  of  late  that  few  writings  sell 
which  are  not  filled  with  great  names  and 
illustrious  titles.  The  reader  generally  casts 
his  eye  upon  a  new  book,  and,  if  he  finds 
several  letters  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  dash,  he  buys  it  up,  and  pursues  it  with 
great  satisfaction.  An  M  and  an  h,  a  T 
and  an  rt*  with  a  short  line  between  them, 
has  sold  many  insipid  pamphlets.  Nay, 
I  have  known  a  whole  edition  go  off  by 
virtue  of  two  or  three  well- written  t3*c — «. 

A  sprinkling  of  the  words  "  faction, 


*  Marlborough.  Trcaaurvr. 


Frenchman,  papist,  plunderer/'  and  Ac 
like  significant  terms,  in  an  italic  character, 
have  also  a  very  good  effect  upon  the 
eye  of  the  purchaser,  not  to  mention 
"scribbler,  liar,  rogue,  rascal,  knave,  ad 
villain,"  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  on  a  modern  controversy. 

Our  party  writers  are  so  sensible  of  the 
secret  virtue  of  an  innuendo  to  recommend 
their  productions,  that  of  late  they  never 

mention  the  Q  n  or  P  1  at  length, 

though  thev  speak  of  them  with  hononr, 
and  with  the  deference  which  is  due  to 
them  from  every  private  person.  It  rives 
a  secret  satisfaction  to  a  pursuer  of  these 
mysterious  works,  that  he  is  able  to  decy- 
ptier  them  without  help,  and  by  tie 
strength  of  his  own  natural  parts,  to  fill  np 
a  blank  space,  or  make  out  a  word  that  has 
only  the  first  and  last  letter  to  it. 

Some  of  our  authors  indeed,  when  the? 
would  be  more  satirical  than  ordinary,  out 
only  the  vowels  of  a  great  man's  name;  sad 
fall  most  unmercifully  upon  all  the  conso- 
nants. This  way  of  writing  was  first  of  all 
introduced  by  T — m  B — wn,t  of  faceboas 
memory,  who,  after  having  gutted  a  proper 
name  of  all  its  intermediate  vowels,  used  to 
plant  it  in  his  works,  and  make  as  free  with 
it  as  he  pleased,  without  any  dancer  of  the 
statute. 

That  I  may  imitate  these  celebrated  au- 
thors,  and  publish  a  paper  which  shall  be' 
more  taking  than  ordinary,  I  have  here 
drawn  up  a  very  curious  libel,  in  which  a 
reader  of  penetration  will  find  a  great  deal 
of  concealed  satire,  and,  if  he  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  win 
easily  discover  the  meaning  of  it 

'  If  there  arc  four  persons  in  the  nation 
who  endeavour  to  bring  all  things  into  con- 
fusion, and  ruin  their  native  country,  I  think 
every  honest  Englishman  ought  to  be  upon 
his  guard.  That  there  are  such,  every  one 
will  agree  with  mc  who  hears  me  name 
with  his  first  friend  and  favourite  **•,  not  to 
mention  nor  These  people  mav  cry 
ch-rch,  ch-rch  as  long  as  they  please;"  bat, 
to  make  use  of  a  homely  proverb,  "The 
proof  of  the  p-dd-ngis  in  the  eating."  Tb» 
I  am  sure  of,  that  if  a  certain  prince  should 
concur  with  a  certain  prelate,  (and  wc  base 
Monsieur  Z— n's  word  for  it)  our  poste- 
rity would  be  in  a  sweet  p-ckle.  Must 
the  British  nation  suffer,  forsooth,  because 
my  lady  Q-p-t-s  has  been  disobliged  .*  Or  is 
it  reasonable  that  our  English  fleet,  which 
used  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should 
lie  wind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a  *  I 
love  to  speak  out,  and  declare  my  mind 
clearly,  when  I  am  talking  for  the  good  of 
my  country.  I  will  not  make  my  court  to 
an  ill  man.  though  he  were  a  B— - — y  er  a 

T  L    Nay,  1  would  not  stick  to  call  so 

wretched  a  politician  a  traitor,  an  enernv 
to  his  country:  and  a  bl-nd-rd-ss,  &c  &c* 

The  remaining  part  of  this  political  trea- 
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tisc,  which  is  written  after  the  manner  of 
the  most  celebrated  authors,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, I  may  communicate  to  the  public  at  a 
more  convenient  season.  In  the  mean  while 
I  shall  leave  this  with  my  curious  reader, 
as  some  ingenious  writers  do  their  enigmas; 
and,  if  any  sagacious  person  can  fairly 
unriddle  it,  I  will  print  his  explanation, 
and,  if  he  pleases,  acquaint  the  world  with 
his  name. 

I  hope  this  short  essay  will  convince  my 
readers  it  is  not  for  want  of  abilities  that 
I  avoid  state  tracts,  and  that,  if  I  would 
apply  my  mind  to  it,  I  might  in  a  little 
time  be  as  great  a  master  of  the  political 
scratch  as  any  the  most  eminent  writer  of 
the  age.  I  shall  only  add,  that  in  order  to 
outshine  all  the  modern  race  of  syncopists, 
and  thoroughly  content  my  English  reader, 
I  intend  shortly  to  publish  a  S]»ectator  that 
shall  not  have  a  single  vowel  in  it. 


No.  568.]    Friday,  July  16,  17M. 

 Dum  recitas,  incipit  tun*. 

Mart.  Epig.  xxxix  1. 

Reciting  makes  it  thine. 

I  was  yesterdav  in  a  coffee-house  not  far 
from  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  I  ob- 
served three  persons  in  close  conference 
over  a  pipe  of  tobacco;  upon  which,  having 
filled  one  for  my  own  use,  I  lighted  it  at 
the  little  wax  candle  that  stood  before 
them:  and.  after  having  thrown  in  two  or 
three  whiffs  amongst  them,  sat  down  and 
made  one  of  the  company.    I  need  not  tell 
my  reader  that  lighting  a  man's  pipe  at  the 
same  candle  is  looked  upon  among  brother 
smoakers  as  an  overture  to  conversation 
and  friendship.  As  we  here  laid  our  heads 
together  in  a  very  amicable  manner,  being 
entrenched  under  a  cloud  of  our  own  rais- 
ing, I  took  up  the  last  Spectator,  and  cast- 
ing my  eye  over  it,  '  The  Spectator,'  says 
1,  *  is  very  witty  to-day:'  upon  which  a 
lusty  lethargic  old  gentleman,  who  sat  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  having  gradu- 
ally blown  out  of  his  mouth  a  great  deal  of 
smoke  which  he  hail  been  collecting  for 
some  time  before,  4  Ay,'  says  he,  *more 
witty  than  wise,  I  am  afraid.'    His  neigh- 
bour, who  sat  at  his  right  hand,  immcdiate- 
ly  coloured,  and,  being  an  angry  politician, 
laid  down  his  pipe  with  so  much  wrath  that 
he  broke  it  in  the  middle,  and  by  that 
means  furnished  me  with  a  tobacco  stopper. 
I  took  it  up  very  sedately,  and,  looking  nim 
full  in  the  face,  made  use  of  it  from  time  to 
time  all  the  while  he  was  speaking:  *  This 
fellow,'  says  he,  *  cannot  for  his  life  keep  out 
of  politics.    Do  you  see  how  he  abuses  four 
great  men  here?'  I  fixed  my  eye  very 
attentively  on  the  paper,  and  asked  him 
%  if  he  meant  those  who  were  represented  by 
asterisks.    'Asterisks,*  says  he,  'do  you 
call  them  ?  they  are  all  of  them  stars — he 
might  as  well  have  put  garters  to  them. 

Vol.  II.  45 


Then  pray  do  but  mind  the  two  or  three 
next  lines:  Ch-rch  and  p-dd-ng  in  the 
same  sentence!  Our  clergy  are  very  much 
beholden  to  him!'  Upon  this  the  third  gen- 
tleman, who  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  and, 
as  I  found,  a  whig  in  his  heart,  desired 
him  not  to  be  too  severe  upon  the  Spectator 
neither;  *  for,'  says  he,  1  you  find  he  is  very 
cautious  of  giving  offence,  and  has  there- 
fore put  two  dashes  into  his  pudding. '  •  A 
fig  for  his  dash,'  says  the  angry  politician, 

*  in  his  next  sentence  he  gives  a  plain  innu- 
endo that  our  posterity  will  be  in  a  sweet 
p-cklc.  What  does  the  fool  mean  by  his 
pickle?  Why  does  he  not  write  it  at  length, 
if  he  means  honestly?'  '  I  have  read  over 
the  whole  sentence,''  says  I ;  *  but  I  look 
upon  the  parenthesis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be 
the  most  dangerous  part,  and  as  full  of  in- 
sinuations as  it  can  hold.'  *  But  who,'  says 
I,  *is  my  lady  Q-p-t-s?'  1  Ay,  answer  that 
if  you  can,  sir,'  says  the  furious  statesman 
to  the  poor  whig  that  sat  over  against  him. 
But,  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  «  I 
do  assure  you,'  says  he,  '  were  I  my  lady 
Q-p-t-s,  I  would  sue  him  for  scandal  urn 
magnatum.  What  is  the  world  come  to? 
Must  every  body  be  allowed  to — V  He 
had  by  this  time  filled  a  new  pipe,  and,  ap- 
plying it  to  his  lips,  when  we  expected  the 
last  word  of  his  sentence,  put  us  off  with  a 
whiff  of  tobacco;  which  he  redoubled,  with 
so  much  rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  al- 
most stifled  the  whole  company.  After  a 
short  pause,  I  owned  that  I  thought  the 
Spectator  had  gone  too  far  in  writing  so 
many  letters  of  my  lady  Q-p-t-s's  name: 

*  but,  however,*  says  I,  « he  has  made  a 
little  amends  for  it  in  his  next  sentence, 
where  he  leaves  a  blank  space  without  so 
much  as  a  consonant  to  direct  us.  I  mean,* 
says  I,  *  after  those  words,  "  the  fleet  that 
used  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should 
be  wind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a  — ;"  after 
which  ensues  a  chasm,  that  in  my  opinion 
looks  modest  enough.  *  'Sir,'  says  my  an- 
tagonist, '  you  may  easily  know  his  meaning 
by  his  gaping;  I  suppose  he  designs  his 
chasm,  as  you  call  it,  for  a  hole  to  creep  out 
at,  but  I  believe  it  will  hardly  serve  his 
turn.  Who  can  endure  to  sec  the  great 
officers  of  state,  the  B — y's  and  T---t\ 
treated  after  so  scurrilous  a  manner?'  *  I 
can't  for  my  life,'  says  I,  *  imagine  who  they 
are  the  Spectator  means.'  '  N<>''  sayS  he:— 

*  Your  humble  servant,  sir!'  lTpon  which 
he  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair  after  a 
contemptuous  manner,  and  smiled  upon 
the  old  lethargic  gentleman  on  his  left  hand, 
who  I  found  was  his  great  admirer.  The 
whig  however  had  begun  to  conceive  a 
good-will  towards  me,  and,  seeing  my 
pipe  out,  very  generously  offered  me  the 
use  of  his  box;  but  I  declined  it  with  great 
civility,  being  obliged  to  meet  a  friend 
about  that  time  in  another  quarter  of  the 
city. 

At  my  leaving  the  coffer-house,  I  could 
not  forbear  reflecting  with  myself  upon  that 
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gross  tribe  of  fools  who  may  be  termed  the 
over- wise,  and  upim  the  difficulty  of  writing 
anything  in  this  censorious  ape  which  a 
weak  head  may  not  construe  into  private 
satire  and  personal  reflection. 

A  man  who  has  a  good  nose  at  an  innuendo 
smells  treason  and  sedition  in  the  most  inno- 
cent words  that  can  be  put  together,  and 
never  sees  a  vice  or  folly  stigmatized  but 
finds  out  one  or  other  of  his  acquaintance 
pointed  at  by  the  writer.  I  remember  an 
empty  pragmatical  fallow  in  the  country, 
who,  upon  reading  over  The  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,  had  written  the  names  of  several 
persons  in  the  village  at  the  side  of  even' 
sin  which  is  mentioned  by  that  excellent 
author;  so  that  he  had  converted  one  of  the 
best  books  in  the  world  into  a  libel  against 
the  Squire,  church  wardens,  overseers  of 
the  poor,  and  all  other  the  most  consider- 
able persons  in  the  parish.  This  book, 
with  these  extraordinary  marginal  notes, 
fell  accidentally  into  the'hands  of  one  who 
had  never  seen*  it  before;  upon  which  there 
arose  a  current  report  that  somebody  had 
written  a  book  against  the  'squire  and  the 
whole  parish.  The  minister  of  the  place, 
having  at  that  time  a  controversy  with 
some  of  his  congregation  upon  the  account 
of  his  tithes,  was  under  some  suspicion 
of  being  the  author,  until  the  good  man 
sat  his  people  right,  by  showing  them  that 
the  satirical  passages  might  be  applied  to 
several  others  of  two  or  three  neighbouring 
villages,  and  that  the  book  was  written 
against  all  the  sinners  in  England. 
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Rpgt*  dienntnr  multfe  nrgere  eululli* 

E»  inrqiiere  mero.  quem  pcr«pexii«.-e  laboront. 

An  ut  atnicilia  digntu.  — 

TT&r.  Jjts  Pott.  ver.  434- 

Wiw  were  the  kin**,  who  never  chose  a  friend 
Till  with  flitl  cups  they  had  unma*kd  his  toul, 
And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts 

No  vices  are  so  incurable  as  those  which 
men  are  apt  to  glory  in.  One  would  won- 
der how  drunkenness  should  have  the  good 
luck  to  be  of  this  number.  Anacharsis, 
being  invited  to  a  match  of  drinking  at 
Corinth,  demanded  the  prize  very  hu- 
morously, because  he  was  drunk  before 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  company:  '  for,*  says 
he,  *  when  we  run  a  race,  he  who  arrives 
at  the  goal  first  is  entitled  to  the  reward:' 
on  the  contrary,  in  this  thirsty  generation, 
the  honour  falls  upon  him  who  carries  off 
the  greatest  quantity  of  liquor,  and  knocks 
down  the  rest  of  the  company.  I  was  the 
other  day  with  honest  Will  Funnel,  the 
West  Saxon,  who  was  reckoning  up  how 
much  liquor  had  passed  through  him  in 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  which, 
according  to  his  computation,  amounted  to 
twenty-three  hogsheads  of  October,  four 
tons  of  port,  half  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer, 
nineteen  barrels  of  cider,  and  three  glasses 


of  champaign;  besides  which  he  had  as- 
sisted at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not 
to  mention  sips,  drams,  and  whets  without 
number.  I  question  not  but  every  reader's 
memory  will  suggest  to  him  several  ambi- 
tious young  men  who  are  as  vain  in  this 
particular  as  Will  Funnel,  and  can  beast 
of  as  glorious  exploits. 

Our  modern  philosophers  observe,  thai 
there  is  a  general  decay  of  moisture  in  the 
globe  of  the  earth.  This  they  chietr 
ascribe  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  which 
incorporate  into  their  own  substance  many 
fluid  bodies  that  never  return  again  to  their 
former  nature:  but  with  submission,  they 
ought  to  throw  into  their  account  these 
innumerable  rational  beings  which  fetch 
their  nourishment  chiefly  out  of  liquids: 
especially  when  we  consider  that  men, 
compared  with  their  fellow  creatures, 
drink  much  more  than  comes  to  their 
share. 

But,  however  highly  this  tribe  cf  pcrplt 
may  think  of  themselves,  a  drunken  man 
is  a  greater  monster  than  any  that  is  to  be 
found  among  all  the  creatures  which  God 
has  made;  as  indeed  there  is  no  character 
.which  appears  more  despicable  and  de- 
formed, in  the  eyes  cf  all  reasonable  per- 
sons, than  that  of  a  drunkard.  Boocsus 
one  of  our  own  countrymen,  who  was 
addicted  to  this  vice,  having  set  up  for  a 
share  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  being  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle,  hanged  himself, 
When  he  was  seen  by  the  army  in  this 
melancholy  situation;  notwithstanding  he 
had  behaved  himself  very  bravely,  the 
common  jest  was,  that  the  thing  they  saw 
hanging  upon  the  tree  before  them  was 
not  a  man,  but  a  bottle. 

This  vice  has  very  fatal  effects  on  the 
mind,  the  body,  and  fortune,  of  the  person 
who  is  devoted  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  mind,  it  first  of  all  dis- 
covers every  flaw  in  it.  The  sober  man, 
by  the  strength  of  reason,  may  keep  uak-r 
and  subdue  everv  vice  or  folly  to  which  be 
is  most  inclined;  but  wine  makes  every 
latent  seed  sprout  up  in  the  soul  and  show 
itself;  it  gives  fury  to  the  passions,  and 
force  to  those  objects  which  are  apt  to 
produce  them.  When  a  young  feflorw 
complained  to  an  old  philosopher  that  his 
wife  was  not  handsome,  '  put  less  water  in 
your  wine,'  says  the  philosopher,  « and  vog 
will  quickly  make  her  so.*  Wine  heightens 
indifference  into  love,  love  into  Jealousy, 
and  jealousy  into  madness.  It  often  turns 
the  good-natured  man  into  an  idiot,  and 
the  choleric  into  an  assassin.  1c  gives 
bitterness  to  resentment,  it  makes  vanity 
insupportable,  and  displays  every  little 
spot  of  the  soul  in  its  utmost  deformity. 

Nor  does  this  vice  only  betrav  the'  hid- 
den faults  of  a  man,  and  show  them  in  the 
most  odious  colours,  but  often  occasions 
faults  to  which  he  is  not  naturally  subject. 
There  is  more  of  turn  than  of  truth  m  a 
saying  of  Seneca,  that  drunkenness  dots 
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not  produce  but  discover  faults.  Common 
experience  teaches  the  contrary.  Wine 
throws  a  man  out  of  himself,  and  infuses 
qualities  into  the  mind  which  she  is  a 
stranger  to  in  her  sober  moments.  The 
person  you  converse  with  after  the  third 
bottle,  is  not  the  same  man  who  at  first  sat 
down  at  table  with  you.  Upon  this  maxim 
is  founded  one  of  the  prettiest  savings  I 
ever  met  with,  which  isnseril>ed  toPublius 
Syrus,  1  Qui  ebrium  ludificat,  l&dit  ab/ten- 
frm:'  '  He  who  jests  upon  a  man  that  is 
drunk,  injures  the  absent.* 

Thus  does  drunkenness  act  in  n  direct 
contradiction  to  reason,  whose  business  it 
is  to  clear  the  mind  of  every  vice  which  is 
crept  into  it,  and  to  guard  it  against  all  the 
approaches  of  any  that  endeavours  to  make 
its  entrance.  But  besides  these  ill  effects, 
which  this  vice  produces  in  the  person 
who  is  actually  under  its  dominion,  it 
has  also  a  bad  influence  on  the  mind,  even 
in  its  sober  moments,  as  it  insensibly 
weakens  the  understanding,  impairs  the 
memory,  and  makes  those  faults  habitual 
which  arc  produced  by  frequent  excesses. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  ill  effects 
which  this  vice  has  on  the  bodies  and  for- 
tunes of  men;  but  these  I  shall  reserve  for 
the  subject  of  some  future  paper. 


No.  570.]    Wednesday,  July  21,  1714. 

 Niifcquo  canonr  — Ihr.  Art  Pit.  vcr  IS. 

Chiming  trifle*.— Rotrominon. 

Thf.rk  is  scarcely  a  man  living  who  is 
not  actuated  by  ambition.  When  this 
principle  meets  with  an  honest  mind  and 
great  abilities,  it  docs  infinite  service  to  the 
world;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  man  only 
thinks  of  distinguishing  himself,  without 
being  thus  qualified  for  it,  he  becomes  a 
very  pernicious  or  a  very  ridiculous  crea- 
ture. I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  that 
petty  kind  of  ambition,  by  which  some 
men  grow  eminent  for  odd  accomplish- 
ments and  trivial  performances.  How 
many  arc  there  whose  whole  reputation 
depends  upon  a  pun  or  a  quibble?  You 
may  often  sec  an  artist  in  the  streets  gain 
a  circle  of  admirers  bv  carrying  a  long 
pole  upon  his  chin  or  forehead  in  a  per- 
pendicular posture.  Ambition  has  taught 
some  to  write  with  their  feet,  and  others 
to  walk  upon  their  hands.  Some  tumble 
into  fame,  others  grow  immortal  by  throw- 
ing themselves  through  a  hoop. 

C-rtern  A*  prion*  hoe  ndco  mint  mnlta,  loquarcm. 
Delaware  vulent  Fabium. 

/for.  Sat  |.  Lib.  1.  13. 

With  thousand*  mow  of  lhi«  a  mint  ions  race 
Would  tire  e'en  Pabiua  to  relate  each  cam. 

Ihrntck. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thought  bv  an 
adventure  I  lately  met  with. 
I  was  the  other  day  at  a  tavern,  where 


'  the  master  of  the  house*  accommodated  us 
himself  with  every  thing  we  wanted,  I  ac- 
cidentally fell  into  discourse  with  him;  and 
talking  of  a  certain  great  man,  who  shrill 
be  nameless,  he  told  me  that  he  had  some- 
times the  honour  to  treat  him  with  a 
whistle;  adding  (by  way  of  parenthesis) 
i  'for  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I 
i  whistle  the  best  of  any  man  in  Europe.* 
This  naturally  put  me  upon  desiring  him 
to  give  us  a  sample  of  his  art;  upon  which 
he  called  for  a  case  knife,  and,  applying 
the  edge  of  it  to  his  mouth,  converted  it  into 
a  musical  instrument,  and  entertained  me 
with  tin  Italian  sola  Upon  laying  down 
the  knife,  he  took  up  a  pair  of  clean 
tobacco  pipes;  and,  after  having  slid  the 
small  end  of  them  over  the  table  in  a  most 
melodious  trill,  he  fetched  a  tunc  out  of 
them,  whistling  to  them  at  the  same  time 
in  concert.  In  short,  the  tobacco  pipes 
became  musical  pipes  in  the  hands  of  our 
virtuoso,  who  confessed  to  me  ingenuously, 
he  had  broken  such  quantities  of  them,  that 
he  had  almost  broke  himself  before  he  had 
brought  this  piece  of  music  to  any  tolerable 
perfection.  I  then  told  him  I  would  bring 
a  company  of  friends  to  dine  with  him  next 
week,  ns  an  encouragement  to  his  inge- 
nuitv;  upon  which  he  thanked  me,  saying, 
that  he  would  provide  himself  with  a  new 
frying-pan  against  that  day.  I  replied, 
that  it  was  no  matter;  roast  and  boiled 
would  serve  our  turn.  He  smiled  at  my 
simplicitv,  and  told  me  that  it  was  his  de- 
sign to  give  us  a  tune  upon  it.  As  I  was 
surprised  at  such  *a  promise,  he  sent  for 
an  old  frving-pan,  and  grating  it  upon  the 
board,  whistled  to  it  in  such  a  melodious 
manner,  that  you  could  scarcely  distinguish 
it  from  a  bass-viol.  He  then  took  his  scat 
with  us  at  the  table,  and  hearing  my  friend 
that  was  with  me  hum  over  a  tune  to  him- 
self, he  told  him  if  he  would  sing  out,  he 
would  accomnany  his  voice  with  a  tobacco 

f)ipe.  As  my  friend  has  an  agreeable  bass, 
ie  chose  ratner  to  sing  to  the  frying-pan, 
and  indeed  between  them  they  made  up  a 
most  extraordinary  concert  Finding  our 
landlord  so  great  a  proficient  in  kitchen 
music,  I  asked  him  if  he  was  master  of  the 
tongs  and  key.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
laid  it  down  some  years  since,  as  a  little 
unfashionable;  but  "that,  if  I  pleased,  he 
would  give  me  a  lesson  upon  the  gridiron. 


•  Thia  ewntrie  mnn  kept  a  public  bona*,  Design 
of  tin*  (iueen's  arm*,  near  the  end  of  the  Little  Plana 
in  foveni  garden.  Hi*  death  n  thus  noticed  in  the 
I/wdon  Mac  for  April.  1738. 

"  Dmih  —Near  Fishmonger'*  Hall,  the  celebrated  Mr. 
John  IVntry.  better  known  liy  the  appellation  of  Sip 
nior  [fc-nteniM,  which  by  way  of  humour,  be  assumed 
ami  put  upon  hit  men.  He  kept  a  public  house,  not  only 
at  thV  tune  i»f  hi*  death,  but  wlien  the  Hp-wtatori  were 
writing  I  and  from  tlie  odd  talent*  he  wan  possessed  of. 
and  hi*  whimsical  way*  of  entertaining  hi*  customer*, 
furiiUlwd  n  subject  for  one  of  those  exeellent  paper)*. 
Among  many  other  •urpri-ing  end>\\  menu  tlx-  rMguior 
had  that  of  whistling,  by  the  help  of  a  knife,  to  *o  great 
a  perfection,  that  lie  became  a*  famou*  for  that,  a* 
moat  of  i  he  Italian  Pignior*  have  been  for  ainginc. 
who  excel  likewise  in  that  way,  ay  Mr  kflp  of  a  kiift  " 
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He  then  Informed  me,  that  he  had  added 
two  bars  to  the  gridiron,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  greater  compass  to  sound;  and  I  per- 
ceived was  as  well  pleased  Vith  the  inven- 
tion as  Sappho  could  have  been  upon 
adding  two  strings  to  the  lute.  To  be 
short,  I  found  that  his  whole  kitchen  was 
furnished  with  musical  instruments;  and 
could  not  but  look  upon  this  artist  as  a 
kind  of  burlesque  musician. 

He  afterwards,  of  his  own  accord,  fell 
into  the  imitation  of  several  singing  birds. 
My  friend  and  I  toasted  our  mistresses  to 
the  nightingale,  when  all  of  a  sudden  we 
were  surprised  with  the  music  of  the 
thrush.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  sky- 
lark, mounting  up  by  a  proper  scale  of 
notes,  and  afterwards  falling  to  the  ground 
with  a  very  easy  and  regular  descent.  He 
then  contracted  his  whistle  to  the  voice  of 
several  birds  of  the  smallest  size.  As  he 
is  a  man  of  a  larger  bulk  and  higher 
stature  than  ordinary,  you  would  fancy 
him  a  giant  when  you  looked  upon  him, 
and  a  tom-tit  when  you  shut  your  eyes. 
I  must  not  omit  acquainting  my  reader 
that  this  accomplished  person  was  for- 
merly the  master  of  a  toy-shop  near  Tem- 

Sle  oar;  and  that  the  famous  Charles 
lathers  was  bred  up  under  him.  I  am 
told  that  the  misfortunes  which  he  has  met 
with  in  the  world  are  chiefly  owing  to  his 
great  application  to  his  music;  and  there- 
fore cannot  but  recommend  him  to  my 
readers  as  one  who  deserves  their  favour, 
and  may  afford  them  great  diversion  over 
a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he  sells  at  the 
Queen's  arms,  near  the  end  of  the  little 
piazza  in  Covent-garden. 


No.  571.]    Friday,  July  23,  1714. 

Cerium  quid  qurrimm  uttnl—Lme. 
What  nek  we  beyond  heaven? 

As  the  work  I  have  engaged  in  will  not 
only  consist  of  papers  of  humour  and  learn- 
ing, but  of  several  essays  moral  and  divine, 
I  shall  publish  the  following  one,  which  is 
founded  on  a  former  Spectator,  and  sent 
me  by  a  particular  friend,  not  questioning 
but  it  will  please  such  of  my  readers  as 
think  it  no  disparagement  to  their  under- 
standings to  give  way  sometimes  to  a  seri- 
ous thought. 

'Sir, — In  your  paper  of  Friday  the 
ninth  instant,  you  had  occasion  to  consider 
the  ubiquity  of  the  Godhead,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  show,  that,  as  he  is  present 
to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  be  attentive 
to  every  thing,  and  privy  to  all  the  modes 
and  parts  of  its  existence:  or,  in  other 
words,  tliat  the  omniscience  and  omnipre- 
sence are  co-existent  and  run  together 
through  the  whole  infinitude  of  space. 
This  consideration  might  furnish  us  with 
many  incentives  to  devotion,  and  motives 
to  morality;  but,  as  this  subject  has  been 


handled  by  several  excellent  writers,  I 
shall  consider  it  in  a  light  wherein  I  have 
not  seen  it  placed  by  others. 

*  First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition 
of  an  intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  present 
with  his  Maker,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceives no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advan- 
tage from  this  his  presence! 

'Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condi- 
tion of  an  intellectual  being,  who  feels  no 
other  effects  from  this  his  presence,  but 
such  as  proceeds  from  divine  wrath  and 
indignation! 

•Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condiuin 
of  that  intellectual  being,  who  is  sensible 
of  his  Maker's  presence,  from  the  secret 
effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving  kindness! 

'  First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  conditioa 
of  an  intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  presto* 
with  his  Maker,  but  at  the  same  time  n  - 
ceives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advantage 
from  this  his  presence !  Every  particle  < : 
matter  is  actuated  by  this  Almighty  Being 
which  passes  through  it.  The  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  stars  and  planets,  move  and 
gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great  principle 
within  them.  All  the  dead  parts  of  natun 
are  invigorated  by  the  presence  of  their 
Creator,  and  made  capable  of  exerting1  their 
re  spective  qualities.  The  several  instincts, 
in  the  brute  creation,  do  likewise  operate 
and  work  towards  the  several  ends  which 
are  agreeable  to  them,  by  this  divine  energy. 
Man  only,  who  does  not  co-operate  with  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  is  unattentivc  to  his  pre- 
sence, receives  none  of  those  advantages 
from  it  which  are  perfective  of  his  nature, 
and  necessary  to  his  well  being.  The  Di- 
vinity is  with  him,  and  in  him,  and  ererr 
where  about  him,  but  of  no  advantage  to 
him.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  man  without 
religion,  as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the 
world.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  an  Infi- 
nite Being  to  remove  himself  from  am*  of 
his  creatures;  but  though  he  cannot  with- 
draw his  essence  from  us,  which  weald 
argue  an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can  with- 
draw from  us  all  the  joys  and  consnlatrn* 
of  it  His  presence  may  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary to  support  us  in  our  existence;  bat  he 
may  leave  this  our  existence  to  itself,  with 
regard  to  its  happiness  or  misery.  For,  in 
this  sense,  he  may  cast  us  away  from  bis 
presence,  and  take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  as. 
This  single  consideration  one  would  think 
sufficient  to  make  us  open  our  hearts  to  all 
those  infusions  of  joy  and  gladness  which 
are  so  near  at  hand,  and  ready  to  be  poured 
in  upon  us;  especially  when  we  consider, 
secondly,  the  deplorable  condition  of  an  in- 
tellectual being  who  feels  no  other  effects 
from  his  Maker's  presence  but  such  as  pro- 
ceed from  divine  wrath  and  indignation. 

We  mav  assure  ourselves,  that  the  great 
Author  of  nature  will  not  always  be  as  oat 
who  is  indifferent  to  any  of  his  creatures. 
Those  who  will  not  feel  him  in  his  leve, 
will  be  sure  at  length  to  feel  him  in  his  dis- 
pleasure.   And  how  dreadful  is  the  condV 
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tion  of  that  creature,  who  is  only  sensible 
of  the  being  of  his  Creator  by  what  he  suf- 
fers from  him !  He  is  as  essentially  present 
in  hell  as  in  heaven;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  behold  him  only  in  his  wrath, 
and  shrink  within  the  flames  to  conceal 
themselves  from  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  imagination  to  conceive  the  fearful  ef- 
fects of  Omnipotence  incensed. 

1  But  1  shall  only  consider  the  wretched- 
ness of  an  intellectual  being,  who  in  this 
life  lies  under  the  displeasure  of  him,  that 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  is  intimately 
united  with  him.  He  is  able  to  disquiet  the 
soul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties.  He  can 
hinder  any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life 
from  refreshing  us,  and  give  an  edge  to 
every  one  of  its  slightest  calamities.  Who 
then  can  bear  the  thought  of  bein£»  an  out- 
cast from  his  presence,  that  is,  from  the 
comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  its  ter- 
rors! How  pathetic  is  that  expostulation 
of  Job,  when,  for  the  trial  of  his  patience, 
he  was  made  to  look  upon  himself  in  this 
deplorable  condition!  M  Why  hast  thou  set 
me  as  a  mark  against  thee,  so  that  I  am 
become  a  burden  to  mvself  ?'*  But,  thirdly, 
how  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intellec- 
tual being,  who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker's 
presence  from  the  secret  effects  of  his 
mercy  and  loving  kindness! 

•  The  blessed  in  heaven  behold  him  face 
to  face;  that  is,  are  as  sensible  of  his  pre- 
sence as  we  are  of  the  presence  of  any  per- 
son whom  we  look  upon  with  our  eyes. 
There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  in  spirits,  by 
which  they  apprehend  one  another  as  our 
senses  do  material  objects;  and  there  is  no 
question  but  our  souls,  when  they  arc  dis- 
embodied, or  placed  in  glorified  bodies, 
will,  by  this  faculty,  in  whatever  part  or 

Sace  they  reside,  be  always  sensible  of  the 
ivine  Presence.  We,  wno  have  this  veil 
of  flesh  standing  between  us  and  the  world 
of  spirits,  must  be  content  to  know  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  present  with  us,  by  the 
effects  which  he  produces  in  us.  Our  out- 
ward senses  are  too  gross  to  apprehend 
him  ;  we  may  however  taste  and  sec  how 
gracious  he  is,  by  his  influence  upon  our 
minds,  by  those  virtuous  thoughts  which 
he  awakens  in  us,  by  those  secret  com- 
forts and  refreshments  which  he  conveys 
into  our  souls,  and  by  those  ravishing 
joys  and  inward  satisfactions  which  are 
perpetually  springing  up,  and  diffusing 
themselves  among  all  the  thoughts  of  good 
men.  He  is  lodged  in  our  very  essence, 
and  is  as  a  soul  within  the  soul  to  irradiate 
its  understanding,  rectify  its  will,  purify  its 
passions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man. 
How  happy  therefore  is  an  intellectual  be- 
ing, who,  by  prayer  and  meditation,  by  vir- 
tue and  good  works,  opens  this  communi- 
cation between  God  and  his  own  soul! 
Though  the  whole  creation  frowns  upon 
him,  and  all  nature  looks  black  about  him, 
he  has  his  light  and  support  within  him, 
that  are  able  to  cheer  nis  mind,  and  bear 
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him  up  in  the  midst  of  all  those  horrors 
which  encompass  him.  He  knows  that  his 
helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  always  nearer  to 
him  than  any  thing  else  can  be,  which  is 
capable  of  annoving  or  terrifying  him.  In 
the  midst  of  calumny  or  contempt,  he  at- 
tends to  that  Being  who  whispers  better 
things  within  his  soul,  and  whom  he  looks 
upon  as  his  defender,  his  glory,  and  the 
liftcr-up  of  his  head.  In  his  deepest  soli- 
tude and  retirement,  he  knows  that  he  is 
in  company  with  the  greatest  of  beings; 
and  perceives  within  himself  such  real  sen- 
sations of  his  presence,  as  are  more  delight- 
ful than  any  thing  that  can  be  met  with  in 
the  conversation  of  his  creatures.  Even  in 
the  hour  of  death,  he  considers  the  pains 
of  his  dissolution  to  be  nothing  else  but  the 
breaking  down  of  that  partition,  which 
stands  betwixt  his  soul  and  the  sight  of  that 
Being  who  is  always  present  with  him,  ami 
is  about  to  manifest  itself  to  him  in  fulness 
of  far, 

'If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus 
sensible  of  our  Maker's  presence,  from  the 
secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  goodness, 
we  must  keep  such  a  watch  over  all  our 
thoughts,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, his  soul  may  have  pleasure  in  us.  We 
must  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit, and  endeavour  to  make  the  meditations 
of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  in  his  sight, 
that  he  may  delight  thus  to  reside  and 
dwell  in  us.  The  light  of  nature  could 
direct  Seneca  to  this  doctrine,  in  a  very 
remarkable  passage  among  his  epistles: 
"  Sacer  inert  in  nobis  sfiiritus  bonorum  ma- 
lorumque  custos,  et  observator,  et  quemad- 
modum  nos  ilium  tractamun,  ita  et  ille 
not."  "There  is  a  holy  spirit  residing  in 
us,  who  watches  and  observes  both  good 
and  evil  men,  and  will  treat  us  after  the 
same  manner  that  we  treat  him."  But  I 
shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  those 
more  emphatical  words  in  divine  revela- 
tion, "  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words:  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
abode  with  him.'" 
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 Quod  modirnnim  ett 

Promittunt  medici  

Hot.  Ep.  i.  Lib.  2.  113. 

rhynicians  only  boast  the  boating  art. 

I  am  the  more  pleased  with  these  my 
papers,  since  I  find  they  have  encouraged 
several  men  of  learning  and  wit  to  become 
my  correspondents:  I  yesterday  received 
the  following  essay  against  quacks,  which 
I  shall  here  communicate  to  my  readers  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  begging*  the  writer's 
pardon  for  those  additions  and  retrench- 
ments which  I  have  made  in  it. 

'The  desire  of  life  is  so  natural  and 
strong  a  passion,  that  I  have  long  since 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  great  encourage - 
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mcnt  which  the  practice  of  physic  finds 
among  us.    Well-constituted  governments 
have  always  made  the  profession  of  a 
physician  both  honourable  and  advanta- 
geous.   Homer's  Machaon  and  Virgil's 
I  apsis  were  men  of  renown,  heroes  in  war, 
and  made  at  least  as  much  havoc  among 
their  enemies  as  among  their  friends. 
Those  who  have  little  or  no  faith  in  the 
abilities  of  a  quack,  will  apply  themselves 
to  him,  cither  because  he  is  willing  to  scl 
health  at  a  reasonable  profit,  or  because  the 
patient,  like  a  drowning  man,  catches  at 
every  twig,  and  hopes  for  relief  from  the 
most  ignorant,  when  the  most  able  physi- 
cians give  him  none.    Though  imprudence 
and  many  words  are  as  necessary  to  these 
itinerary  CJalens,  as  a  laced  hat  to  a  merry - 
Andrew,  yet  thev  would  turn  very  little  to 
the  advantage  of  the  owner,  if  there  were 
not  some  inward  disposition  in  the  sick  man 
to  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  mounte- 
bank. Love  of  life  in  the  one,  and  of  money 
in  the  other,  creates  a  good  correspondence 
between  them. 

•There  is  scarce  a  city  in  Great  Britain 
but  has  one  of  this  tribe,  who  takes  it  into 
his  protection,  and  on  the  market-day  ha- 
rangues the  good  people  of  the  place  with 
aphorisms  and  receipts.  You  may  depend 
■upon  it  he  comes  not  there  for  his  own  pri- 
vate interest,  but  out  of  a  particular  affec- 
tion to  the  town.  I  remember  one  of  these 
public-spirited  artists  at  Hammersmith, 
who  tola  his  audience,  that  he  had  been 
born  and  bred  there;  and  that,  having  u 
special  regard  for  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
he  was  determined  to  make  a  present  of 
five  shillings  to  as  many  as  would  accept 
of  it.  The  whole  crowd  stood  agape,  and 
ready  to  take  the  doctor  at  his  word;  when 
putting  his  hand  into  a  long  bag,  as  every 
one  was  expecting  his  crown-piece,  he 
drew  out  a  handful  of  little  packets,  each 
of  which  he  informed  the  spectators  was 
constantly  sold  at  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence, but  that  he  would  bate  the  odd  five 
shillings  to  even'  inhabitant  of  that  place: 
the  whole  assemblv  immediately  closed 
with  this  generous  offer,  and  took  off  all  his 
physic,  after  the  doctor  had  made  them 
vouch  for  one  another,  that  there  were  no 
foreigners  among  them,  but  that  they  were 
all  Hammersmith  men. 

•  There  is  another  branch  of  pretenders  to 
this  art,  who,  without  either  horse  or  pickle- 
herring,  lie  snug  in  a  garret,  and  send  down 
notice  to  the  world  of  their  extraordinarv 
parts  and  abilities  by  printed  bills  and  ad- 
vertisements. These  seem  to  have  derived 
their  custom  from  an  eastern  nation  which 
Herodotus  speaks  of,  among  whom  it  was 
a  law,  that,  whenever  any  cure  was  per- 
formed, both  the  method  of  the  cure,  and 
an  account  of  the  distemper,  should  be  fixed 
in  some  public  place;  but,  as  customs  will 
corrupt,  these  our  moderns  provide  them- 
selves of  persons  to  attest  the  cure  before 
tkey  publish  or  make  an  experiment  of  the 


prescription.    I  have  heard  of  a  porter, 
who  serves  as  a  knight  of  the  post  under 
one  of  these  operators,  and,  though  he  was 
never  sick  in  his  life,  has  been  cured  of  all 
the  diseases  in  the  Dispensary.   These  art 
the  men  whose  sagacity  has  invented  elix- 
irs of  all  sorts,  pills,  and  lozenges,  and  take 
it  as  an  affront  if  you  come  to  them  before 
vou  arc  given  over  by  every-  bodv  else. 
Their  medicines  arc  infallible,  and  never 
fail  of  success — that  is,  of  enriching  the  doc- 
tor, and  setting  the  patient  effectually  at  not 
«I  lately  dropt  into  a  coffee-house  at 
Westminster,  where  I  found  the  room  hoDj 
round  with  ornaments  of  this  nature.  There 
were  elixirs,  tinctures,  the  Anodyne  Fotns, 
English  pills,  electuaries,  and,  in  short,  meat 
remedies  than  I  believe  there  are  diseases. 
At  the  sight  of  so  manv  inventions,  I  could 
not  but  imagine  myself  in  a  kind  of  arseal 
or  magazine  where  store  of  arms  was  re- 
posited  against  anv  sudden  invasion.  Should 
ou  be  attacked  hy  the  enemy  sideways, 
ere  was  an  infallible  piece  of  defensive 
armour  to  cure  the  pleurisv :  should  a  dis- 
temper beat  up  your  head-quarters,  here 
you  might  purchase  an  impenetrable  hel- 
met: or,  in  the  language  of  the  artist,  a 
cephalic  tincture;  if  your  main  body  be  as- 
saulted, here  arc  various  kinds  of  armour 
in  case  of  various  onsets.    I  began  to  con- 
gratulate the  present  age  upon  the  happi- 
ness men  might  reasonably  hope  for  in  life, 
when  death  was  thus  in  a  manner  defeated, 
and  when  pain  itself  would  be  of  so  short 
a  duration,  that  it  would  but  just  serve  to 
enhance  the  value  of  pleasure.   While  I 
was  in  these  thoughts,  I  unluckilv  called  to 
mind  a  story  of  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
the  last  age,  who,  lying  violently  afHicted 
with  the  gout,  a  person  came  and  offered 
his  services  to  cure  him  bv  a  method  which 
he  assured  him  was  infallible;  the  servant 
who  received  the  message  carried  it  op  to 
his  master,  who,  inquiring  whether  the 
person  came  on  foot  or  in  a  chariot,  ad 
being  informed  that  he  was  on  foot:  •<  Go," 
says  he,  "  send  the  knave  about  his  busi- 
ness: was  his  method  as  infallible  as  be 
pretends,  he  would  long  before  now  have 
been  in  his  coach  and  six.*'  In  like  manner 
I  conclude  that,  had  all  t!  N  erthers 

arrived  to  that  skill  they  pretend  to,  they 
would  have  had  no  need  for  so  man)  rem 
successively  to  publish  to  the  world  the 
place  of  their  abode,  and  the  virtues  of 
their  medicines.    One  of  then-  gentlemen 
indeed  pretends  to  an  effectual  cure  for 
eanncss:  what  effects  it  may  have  upon 
those  who  have  tried  5t  I  cannot  tell;  but  I 
am  credibly  informed,  that  the  call  for  it 
las  been  so  great,  that  it  has  cffectuallv 
cured  the  doctor  himself  of  that  distemp 
Could  each  of  them  produce  so  good  an  in- 
stance of  the  success  of  his  medicines,  thev 
might  soon  persuade  the  world  into  an  oft- 
nion  of  them. 

'  I  observe  that  most  of  the  bills  agree  in 
one  expression,  viz.  that  "  with  God's  bless- 
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ing"  they  perform  such  and  such  cures: 
this  expression  is  certainly  very  proper  and 
emphatical,  for  that  is  all  they  have  for  it. 
And  if  ever  a  cure  is  performed  on  a  patient 
where  they  are  concerned,  they  can  claim 
no  greater  share  in  irthan  Virgil's  lapis  in 
the  curing  of  /Eneas;  he  tried  his  skill,  was 
very  assiduous  about  the  wound,  and  indeed 
was  the  only  visible  means  that  relieved  the 
hero;  but  the  poet  assures  us  it  was  the 
particular  assistance  of  a  deity  that  speeded 
the  operation.  An  English  reader  may  see 
the  whole  story  in  Mr.  Dryden's  transla- 
tion : 

Propp'd  nn  hi*  lance  the  pe n«ive  hero  stood. 
Ann  hoard.  and  saw,  iinmnv'd,  the  mourning  crowd. 
Tb-  fam'd  phvsinan  tuck*  hi*  robe*  nrotind. 
Willi  ready  hands,  nnd  hn«lcns  to  the  woiimL  , 
With  gentle  touches  h>-  perform*  hi*  pari, 
Thi*  way  and  thnt  soliciting  the  dnrt. 
And  exercise*  all  hi*  heavenly  art. 
AH  snft'ning  simple*,  know  n  nfsnv'rrign  use, 
];,.  p,,.,.,..  ,,.|t  nn  1  i>iur«  their  n<>hl  ■  juice  , 
The-*"  first  infos'd,  to  lenifv  the  pain. 
He  tue*  with  pincers  hnt  he  tugs  in  vatn. 
Then  to  the  jiatmn  of  hi*  art  he  prny'd: 
The  natron  of  hi*  art  rcfns'd  hia  aid. 
But  now  the  goddess  ntotlier.  niov'd  with  ffTief, 
And  pierr.'d  with  pity  hasten*  her  relief. 
A  hrnnchof  hentinf  dtttnny  she  brought. 
Which  in  the  fretan  fields  with  rare  she  sought ; 
Rough  in  the  nlrm,  which  woolly  leaves  surround; 
The  leave*  with  flower*,  the  flow'ra  with  purple 
crown'd ; 

Well  known  to  wounded  eon'*:  a  sure  relief 
To  drnw  the  pointed  Steel,  and  ca«e  tlie  grief. 
Thin  Venn*  brings,  in  clmH*  involv'd  :  nnd  brew* 
Th'  extrnct>M  liquor  with  Amhrooian  dews. 
And  (Kl  roii-  pennnee  unsi -en  »»«•  Hands. 
Temp  rins  the  mixture  with  her  hmvenly  hands; 
And  pours  it  in  a  howl  already  crown'd 
With  juice  of  mud'cinal  herbs,  pn  pard  to  batlic  the 
wound. 

The  leech,  unknowing  of  superior  nrt, 

Wlneh  aiils  the  enre.  with  thi*  foment*  the  part ; 

Ami  in  a  moment  cens'd  the  rncing  smart. 

Stnuncb'd  in  lite  hlood  and  in  tin*  hottwu  stand* 

The  steel,  hut  scarcely  toueb'd  with  tender  hands, 

Move*  np  nnd  follow*  of  it*  own  accord; 

And  henlt'i  :m  !  \i  -  "ir  ni>-  at  once  re«tor'd. 

lapis  first  p'lreiv'd  the  closing  wound  ; 

And  first  the  footstep*  of  a  god  lie  found: 

'Arm*.  ann«''  hecrle*.  •  the  sword  and  shield  prepare, 

And  *»md  the  willing  chief,  renew'd.  to  war. 

Thi*  i*  no  mortal  work,  no  eure  of  mine. 

Nor  art  *  effixt,  hut  done  bv  haad*  divine.' 

Vtrg.  JEn.  Lib.  xii.  391,  kt. 
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 Castignta  remordent.  Juv.  Sat.  ii.  35. 

Chastised,  the  accusation  they  retort. 

My  paper  on  the  club  of  widows,  has 
brought  me  in  several  letters;  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  a  long  one  from  Mrs.  President, 
as  follows: 

■  Smart  Si  r, — You  are  pleased  to  be  very 
merry,  as  you  imagine,  with  us  widows:  and 
you  seem  to  ground  your  satire  on  our  re- 
ceiving consolation  so  soon  after  the  death 
of  our  dears,  and  the  number  we  are  pleased 
to  admit  for  our  companions;  but  you  n<  vcr 
reflect  what  husbands  we  have  buried,  and 
how  short  a  sorrow  the  loss  of  them  was 
capable  of  occasioning.  For  my  own  part, 
Mrs,  President  as  you  call  me,  my  first 


husband  I  was  married  to  at  fourteen,  by 
my  uncle  and  guardian,  (a9  I  afterwards 
discovered,)  by  wav  of  sale,  for  the  third 
part  of  my  fortune.  This  fellow  looked  upon 
me  as  a  mere  child  he  might  breed  trp  after 
his  own  fancy:  if  he  kissed  my  chamber- 
maid before  my  face,  I  was  supposed  so 
igu<  rant,  how  could  I  think  there  was  any 
hurt  in  it.'  When  he  came  home  roaring 
drunk  at  five  in  the  morning:,  it  was  the 
custom  of  all  men  that  tare  in  the  world. 
I  was  not  to  see  a  penny  of  money,  for,  poor 
thing,  how  could  I  manage  it?  He  took  n 
handsome  cousin  of  his  into  the  house  (as 
he  said,)  to  be  my  house-keeper,  nnd  to 
govern  mv  servants;  for  how  should  I  know 
how  to  rule  a  family?  While  she  had  what 
moncv  she  pleased,  which  was  but  reason- 
able for  the  trouble  she  was  at  for  my  good, 
I  was  not  to  be  so  censorious  as  to  dislike 
familiarity  and  kindness  between  near  re- 
lations. 1  was  too  great  a  coward  to  con- 
tend, but  not  so  ignorant  a  child  to  be  thus 
imposed  upon.  I  resented  his  contempt  as 
I  ought  to  do,  and  as  most  poor  passive 
blinded  wives  do,  until  it  pleased  heaven  to 
take  away  my  tyrant,  who  left  me  free  pos- 
session of  my  own  land,  and  a  large  jointure. 
My  youth  and  monev  brought  me  manv 
lovers,  and  several  endeavoured  to  establish 
an  interest  in  my  heart  while  my  husband 
was  in  his  last  sickness;  the  honourable 
Kdward  Waitfort  was  one  of  the  first  who 
addressed  to  me,  advised  to  it  bv  a  cousin  of 
his  that  was  my  intimate  friend,  and  knew 
to  a  penny  what  I  was  worth.  Mr.  Wait- 
fort  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  every 
body  would  like  him  as  well  as  he  does 
himself,  if  they  did  not  plainly  see  that  his 
esteem  and  love  is  all  taken  up,  and  by  surh 
an  object  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  better 
<  f ;  I  mean  himself.  He  made  no  doubt  of 
marrying  me  within  four  or  five  months, 
and  began  to  proceed  with  such  an  assured 
easy  air,  that  piqued  my  pride  not  to  banish 
him;  quite  contrary,  out  of  pure  malice,  I 
heard  his  first  declaration  with  so  much 
innocent  surprise,  and  blushed  so  prettily, 
I  perceived  it  touched  his  very  heart,  and 
he  thought  me  the  best-natured  silly  poor 
thing  on  earth.  When  a  man  has  such  a 
notion  of  a  woman,  he  loves  her  better  than 
he  thinks  he  does.  I  was  overjoyed  to  be- 
thus  revenged  on  him  for  designing  on  my 
fortune;  and  finding  it  was  in  my  power  to 
make  his  heart  ache,  1  resolved  to  complete 
my  conquest,  and  entertained  several  other 
pretenders.  The  first  impression  of  my 
imdesigning  innocence  was  so  strong  in  his 
head,  he  attributed  all  my  followers  to  the 
inevitable  force  of  mv  charms;  and,  from 
eral  blushes  and  side  glances,  concluded 
himself  the  favourite;  and  when  1  used  him 
like  a  dog  for  my  diversion,  he  thought  it 
was  all  prudence  and  fear;  and  pitied  the 
violence  I  did  my  own  inclinations  to  com- 
1)1  v  with  my  friends,  when  I  married  Sir 
Nicholas  Fribble,  of  sixty  vears  of  age. 
You  know,  sir,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Medlar. 
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I  hope  you  would  not  have  had  mc  cry  out 
my  errs  for  such  a  husband.   I  shed  tears 
enough  for  my  widowhood  a  week  after 
my  marriage;  and  when  he  was  put  in  his 
grave,  reckoning  he  had  been  two  years 
dead,  and  myself  a  widow  of  that  standing, 
I  married  three  weeks  afterwards  John 
Sturdy,  Esq.  his  next  heir.    I  had  indeed 
some  thoughts  of  taking  Mr.  Waitfort,  but 
I  found  he  could  stay;  and  besides,  he 
thought  it  indecent  to'  ask  me  to  marry 
again  until  my  vcar  was  out;  so,  privately 
resolving  him"  for  my  fourth,  I  took  Mr. 
Sturdy  for  the  present  Would  you  believe 
it,  sir,  Mr.  Sturdy  was  just  fivc-and-twenty, 
about  six  foot  high,  and  the  stoutest  fox- 
hunter  in  the  country,  and  I  believe  I  wished 
ten  thousand  times  for  my  old  Fribble  again; 
he  was  following  his  dogs  all  thq  day,  and 
all  the  night  keeping  them  up  at  table  with 
him  and  his  companions:  however,  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  them  for  leading  him  a 
chase  in  which  he  broke  his  neck.  Mr. 
Waitfort  began  his  addresses  anew;  and  I 
verily  believe  I  had  married  him  now,  but 
there  was  a  young  officer  in  the  guards  that 
had  debauched  two  or  three  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  could  not  forbear  being  a 
little  vain  of  his  courtship.   Mr.  Waitfort 
heard  of  it,  and  read  me  such  a  lecture  upon 
the  conduct  of  women,  I  married  the  officer 
that  very  day,  out  of  pure  spite  to  him. 
Half  an  hour  after  I  was  married  I  received 
a  penitential  letter  from  the  honourable  Mr, 
Edward  Waitfort,  in  which  he  begged  par- 
don for  his  passion,  as  proceeding  from  the 
violence  of  his  love.   I  triumphed  when  I 
read  it,  and  could  not  help,  out  of  the  pride 
of  my  heart,  showing  it  to  my  new  spouse; 
and  we  were  very  merry  together  upon  it 
Alas!  my  mirth  lasted  a  short  time;  my 
young  husband  was  very  much  in  debt 
when  I  married  him,  and  his  first  action 
afterwards  was  to  set  up  a  gilt  chariot  and 
six,  in  fine  trappings  before  and  behind.  I 
had  married  so  hastily,  I  had  not  the  pru- 
dence to  reserve  my  estate  in  my  own 
hands;  my  ready  money  was  lost  in  two 
nights  at  th»  Groom-porter's;  and  my  dia- 
mond necklace,  which  was  stole  I  did  not 
know  how,  I  met  in  the  street  upon  Jenny 
Whccdle's  neck.  My  plate  vanished  piece 
bv  piece:  and  I  had  been  reduced  to  down- 
right pewter,  if  my  officer  had  not  been 
deliciously  killed  in  a  duel,  by  a  fellow  that 
had  cheated  him  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  afterwards,  at  his  own  request,  satisfied 
him  and  mc  too,  by  running  him  through 
the  body.   Mr.  Waitfort  was  still  in  love, 
and  told  me  so  again;  and,  to  prevent  all 
fears  of  ill  usage,  he  desired  me  to  reserve 
every  thing  in  my  own  hands:  but  now  my 
acquaintance  began  to  wish  me  joy  of  his 
constancy,  my  charms  were  declining,  and 
I  could  not  resist  the  delight  I  took  in  show- 
ing the  young  flirts  about  town  it  was  yet 
in  my  power  to  give  pain  to  a  man  of  sense; 
this,  and  some  private  hopes  he  would  hang 


himself,  and  what  a  glory  would  it  be  far 
me,  and  how  I  should  be  envied,  made  me 
accept  of  being  third  wife  to  my  lord  Fri- 
day.   I  proposed  from  my  rank  and  his 
estate,  to  live  in  all  the  joys  of  pride;  bat 
how  was  I  mistaken?"  he  was  neither  ex- 
travagant, nor  ill-natured,  nor  debauched. 
I  suffered  however  more  with  him  thaa 
with  all  my  others.   He  was  splenetic.  I 
was  forced  to  sit  whole  davs  hearkening  to 
his  imaginary  ails;  it  was  impossible  to  tdl 
what  would  please  him,  what  he  liked  when 
the  sun  shincd  made  him  sick  when  it 
rained:  he  had  no  distemper,  but  lived  st 
constant  fear  of  them  all.   My  good  genius 
dictated  to  mc  to  bring  him  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Gruel;  from  that  day  he  was  always 
contented,  because  he  had  names  for  tH 
his  complaints;  the  good  doctor  furnished 
him  with  reasons  for  all  his  pains;  and  pre- 
scriptions for  every  fancy  that  troubled  hhn; 
in  hot  weather  he  lived  upon  hileps,  and 
let  blood  to  prevent  fevers;  when  k  grew 
cloudy,  he  generally  apprehended  a  era- 
sum  ption.  To  shorten  the  history  of  this 
wretched  part  of  mv  life,  he  ruined  a  goad 
constitution  by  endeavouring  to  mend  it; 
and  took  several  medicines,  which  ended 
in  taking  the  grand  remedy,  which  cured 
both  him  and  me  of  all  our  uneasiness.  After 
his  death,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  any  more 
of  Mr.  Waitfort.  I  knew  he  had  renounced 
me  to  all  his  friends,  and  been  vert  wittv 
upon  my  choice,  which  he  affected  to  talk 
of  with  great  indifferency.    I  gave  over 
thinking  of  him,  being  told  that  he  was  en- 
gaged with  a  pretty  woman  and  a  great 
fortune;  it  vexed  me  a  little,  but  not  enoagh 
to  make  me  neglect  the  advice  of  my  coaar 
Wish  well,  that  came  to  sec  me  the  day  my 
lord  went  into  the  country  with  Russel;  she 
told  mc  experimentally,  nothing  put  an  un- 
faithful lover  and  a  dear  husband  so  soon 
out  one's  head  as  a  new  one,  and  at  the 
same  time  proposed  to  me  a  kinsman  of 
her's.    **  You  understand  enough  of  the 
world,"  said  she,  "to  know  moncv  is  the 
most  valuable  consideration;  he  is  very 
rich,  and  I  am  sure  cannot  live  long;  be  has 
a  cough  that  must  carry  him  off  soon."  I 
knew  afterwards  she  had  given  the  self- 
same character  of  me  to  him ;  but,  however. 
I  was  sn  much  persuaded  by  her,  I  '-.  istened 
on  the  match  for  fear  he  snook!  die  before 
the  time  came;  he  had  the  same  fears,  sad 
was  so  pressing,  I  married  him  in  a  fort- 
night, resolving  to  keep  it  private  a  fort- 
night longer.    During  this  fortnight  Mr 
Waitfort  came  to  make  mc  a  visit:  he  tokf 
me  he  had  waited  on  mc  sooner,  but  had 
that  respect  for  mc,  he  would  not  interrupt 
me  in  the  first  day  of  my  affliction  for  n 
dead  lord;  that,  as  soon  as  he  heard  1  was 
at  liberty  to  make  another  choice,  he  had 
broke  off  a  match  very  advantageous  for 
his  fortune,  just  upon  the  point  of 
sion,  and  was  forty  times  more  in 
with  mc  than  ever.    I  never  received 
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pleasure  in  my  life  than  from  this  declara- 
tion; but  I  composed  my  face  to  a  grave 
air,  and  said  the  news  of  his  engagement 
had  touched  me  to  the  heart,  that  in  a  rash 
jealous  fit  I  had  married  a  man  I  could 
never  have  thought  on,  if  I  had  not  lost  all 
hdpea  of  him."  Good-natured  Mr.  Waitfort 
had  liked  to  have  dropped  down  dead  at 
*  hearing  this,  but  went  from  me  with  such 
an  air  as  plainly  showed  me  he  had  laid  all 
the  blame  upon  himself,  and  hated  those 
friends  that  had  advised  him  to  the  fatal 
application;  he  seemed  as  much  touched 
by  my  misfortune  as  his  own,  for  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt  I  was  still  passionately 
in  love  with  him.  The  truth  of  the  story 
is,  my  new  husband  gave  me  reason  to  re- 
pent I  had  not  staid  for  him ;  he  had  mar- 
ried me  for  my  moncv,  and  I  soon  found 
he  loved  money  to  distraction;  there  was 
nothing  he  would  not  do  to  get  it ;  nothing  he 
"would  not  suffer  to  preserve  it;  the  smallest 
expense  kept  him  awake  whole  nights;  and 
when  he  paid  a  bill,  it  was  with  as  many 
sighs,  and  after  as  many  delays,  as  a  man 
that  endures  the  loss  of  a  limb.    I  heard 
nothing  but  reproofs  for  extravagancy  what- 
ever I  did.   I  saw  very  well  that  he  would 
have  starved  me,  but  for  losing  my  jointures; 
and  he  suffered  agonies  between  the  grief 
of  seeing  me  have  so  good  a  stomach,  and 
the  fear  that,  if  he  had  made  me  fast,  it 
might  prejudice  mv  health.  I  did  not  doubt 
he  would  have  broke  mv  heart,  if  I  did  not 
break  his,  which  was  allowable  by  the  law 
of  self-defence.   The  way  was  very  easy. 
I  resolved  to  spend  as  much  money  as  I 
could;  and,  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
stroke,  appeared  before  him  in  a  two  thou- 
sand pound  diamond  necklace:  he  said 
nothing,  but  went  quietly  to  his  chamber, 
and,  as  it  is  thought,  composed  himself  with 
a  dose  of  opium.   I  behaved  myself  so  well 
upon  the  occasion,  that  to  this  day  I  be- 
lieve he  died  of  an  apoplexy.   Mr.  Wait- 
fort  was  resolved  not  to  be  too  late  this 
time,  and  I  heard  from  him  in  two  days.  I 
am  almost  out  of  my  weeds  at  this  present 
writing,  and  very  doubtful  whether  I  will 
marry  him  or  no.    I  do  not  think  of  a  se- 
venth for  the  ridiculous  reason  you  men- 
tion, but  out  of  pure  morality  that  I  think 
so  much  constancv  shouljl  be  rewarded, 
thoufgh  I  may  not  do  it  after  all  perhaps.  I 
do  not  believe  all  the  unreasonable  malice 
of  mankind  can  give  a  pretence  why  I 
should  have  been  constant  to  the  memory 
of  any  of  the  deceased,  or  have  spent  much 
time  in  grieving  for  an  insolent,  insignifi- 
cant, negligent,  extravagant,  splenetic,  or 
covetous  husband:  my  first  insulted  me,  my 
second  was  nothing  to  me,  mv  third  dis- 
gusted me,  the  fourth  would  have  ruined 
me,  the  fifth  tormented  me,  and  the  sixth 
would  have  starved  me.  If  the  other  ladies 
vou  name  would  thus  give  in  their  hus- 
bands* pictures  at  length,  vou  would  see 
they  have  had  as  little  reason  as  myself  to 
lose  their  hours  in  weeping  and  wailing. 
Vol..  II.  46 
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Non  potsidentem  mulla  voraveris 
K- •   bcatum;  rectius  ucrupal 
Nom«*n  beati,  qui  Deorum 
Munerihus  sapienter  uti,  t 
Duramquc  callot  paupcrieni  pnti. 

Hot.  Od.  ix.  Lib  4.  45. 

Relieve  not  those  that  lands  possess, 
And  shining  Ik- apt  of  useless  ore. 
Tlx'  only  lords  of  happiness: 

Rut  rather  those  that  know 

For  what  kind  fates  bestow. 
And  have  the  art  to  use  the  store: 
That  hove  ilie  generous  skill  to  bear 
The  ha  tod  weight  of  porerty.— Creech, 

I  was  once  engaged  in  discourse  with  a 
Rosicrucian  about* the  great  secret.*  As 
this  kind  of  men  (I  mean  those  of  them  who 
arc  not  professed  cheats)  arc  overrun  with 
enthusiasm  and  philosophv,  it  was  very 
amusing  to  hear  this  religious  adept  des 
canting  on  his  pretended  discover)'.  He 
talked  of  the  secret  as  of  a  spirit  which 
lived  within  an  emerald,  and  converted 
every  thing  that  was  near  it  to  the  highest 
perfection  it  is  capable  of.  *  It  gives  a  lus- 
tre,' says  he,  *  to  the  sun,  and  water  to  the 
diamond.  It  irradiates  every  metal,  and 
enriches  lead  with  all  the  properties  of 
gold.  It  heightens  smoke  into  flame,  flame 
into  light,  and  light  into  glory.'  He  farther 
added,  that  *a  single  ray  of  it  dissipates 
pain,  and  care,  and  melancholy,  from  the 
person  on  whom  it  falls.  In  short,'  says  he, 
'  its  presence  naturally  changes  every  place 
into  a  kind  of  heaven. '  After  he  had  gone 
on  for  some  time  in  this  unintelligible  cant, 
I  found  that  he  jumbled  natural  and  moral 
ideas  together  in  the  same  discourse,  and 
that  his  great  secret  was  nothing  else  but 
content. 

This  virtue  does  indeed  produce,  in  some 
measure,  all  those  effects  which  the  alchy- 
mist  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls  the 
philosopher's  stone;  and  if  it  does  not  bring 
riches,  it  does  the  same  thing,  by  banishing 
the  desire  of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove  the 
disquietudes  arising  out  of  man's  mind, 
body,  or  fortune,  it  makes  him  easy  under 
them.  It  has  indeed  a  kindly  influence  on 
the  soul  of  man,  in  respect  of  every  being 
to  whom  he  stands  related.  It  extinguishes 
all  murmur,  repining,  and  ingratitude,  to- 
wards that  Being  who  has  allotted  him  his 
part  to  act  in  this  world.  It  destroys  all 
inordinate  ambition,  and  every  tendency  to 
corruption,  with  regard  to  the  community 
wherein  he  is  placed.  It  gives  sweetness  to 
his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity 
to  all  his  thoughts. 

Among  the  manv  methods  which  might 
be  made  use  of  for  the  acquiring  of  this  vir- 
tue, I  shall  only  mention  the  two  following. 
First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider 
how  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants:  and, 
secondly,  how  much  more  unhappy  he 
might  be  than  he  really  is. 

First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  con- 
sider how  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants. 
I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  reply 
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which  Aristippus  made  to  one  who  con-  i 
doled  him  upon  the  loss  of  a  farm;  '  Why/ 
said  he,  '  I  nave  three  farms  still,  and  you 
have  but  one;  so  that  I  ought  rather  to  be 
afflicted"  for  you  than  you  for  me.'  On  the 
contrary,  foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  con- 
sider what  they  have  lost  than  what  they 
possess;  and  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  those 
who  are  richer  than  themselves,  rather 
than  on  those  who  are  under  greater  diffi- 
culties. All  the  real  pleasures  and  con- 
veniences of  life  lie  in  a  narrow  compass; 
but  it  is  the  humour  of  mankind  to  be  always 
looking  forward,  and  straining  after  one 
who  has  got  the  start  of  them  in  wealth  and 
honour.  For  this  reason,  as  there  are  none 
can  be  properly  called  rich  who  have  not 
more  than  they  want,  there  are  few  rich 
men  in  any  of  the  politer  nations,  but  among 
the  middle  sort  of  people,  who  keep  their 
wishes  within  their  fortunes,  and  have  more 
wealth  than  they  know  how  to  enjoy.  Per- 
sons of  a  higher  rank  live  in  a  kind  of  splen- 
did poverty,  and  are  perpetually  wanting, 
because,  instead  of  acquiescing  in  the  solid 
pleasures  of  life,  they  endeavour  to  outvie 
one  another  in  shadows  and  appearances. 
Men  of  sense  have  at  all  times  beheld,  with 
a  great  deal  of  mirth,  this  silly  game  that 
is  playing  over  their  heads,  ancf,  by  con- 
tracting their  desires,  enjoy  all  that  secret 
satisfaction  which  others  are  always  in 
quest  of.  The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chase 
after  imaginary  pleasures  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently exposea,  as  it  is  the  great  source  of 
those  evils  which  generally  undo  a  nation. 
Let  a  man's  estate  be  what  it  will,  he  is  a 
poor  man  if  he  does  not  live  within  it,  and 
naturally  sets  himself  to  sale  to  any  one  that 
can  give  him  his  price.  When  Pittacus, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  left 
nim  a  good  estate,  was  offered  a  great  sum 
of  money  by  the  king  of  Lydia,  he  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  but  told  him  he  had 
already  more  by  half  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  with.  In  short,  content  is  equivalent  to 
wealth,  and  luxury  to  poverty;  or,  to  give 
the  thought  a  more  agreeable  turn,  4  Con- 
tent is  natural  wealth,'  says  Socrates;  to 
which  I  shall  add,  « Luxury  is  artificial 
poverty.'  I  shall  therefore  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  always 
aiming  after  superfluous  and  imaginary  en- 
joyments, and  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
contracting  their  desires,  an  excellent  say- 
ing of  Bion  the  philosopher;  namely,  that 
*  no  man  has  so  much  care  as  he  who  en- 
deavours after  the  most  happiness.' 

In  the  second  place,  every  one  ought  to 
reflect  how  much  more  unhappy  he  might 
be  than  he  really  is.  The  former  considera- 
tion took  in  all  those  who  are  sufficiently 
provided  with  the  means  to  make  them- 
selves easy;  this  regards  such  as  actually 
lie  under  some  pressure  or  misfortune. 
These  may  receive  great  alleviation  from 
such  a  comparison  as  the  unhappy  person 
may  make  between  himself 


ijeiween  ine 

and  greater  misfortunes  which  might 
befallen  him. 

I  like  the  story  of  the  honest  Dutchman, 
who  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  from 
the  mainmast,  told  the  standers  by,  it  was 
a  great  mercy  that  it  was  not  nis  neck.  To 
which,  since  I  am  got  into  quotations,  give 
me  leave  to  add  the  saying  ot  an  old  philoso- 
pher, who,  after  having  invited  some  of  his 
friends  to  dine  with  him,  was  ruffled  by  his 
wife,  that  came  into  the  room  in  a  passim, 
and  threw  down  the  table  that  stood  before 
them:  'Everyone,'  says  he,  *  has  his  ca- 
lamity, and  he  is  a  happy  man  that  has  no 
greater  than  this.*  We  find  an  instance  to 
the  same  purpose  in  the  life  of  doctor  Ham- 
mond, written  by  bishop  Fell.  As  this  good 
man  was  troubled  with  a  complication  af 
distempers,  when  he  had  the  gout  upro 
him,  he  used  to  thank  God  that  it  was  not 
the  stone;  and  when  he  had  the  stone,  that 
he  had  not  both  these  distempers  on  him  at 
the  same  time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  without  ob- 
serving that  there  never  was  any  system 
besides  that  of  Christianity,  which  could 
effectually  produce  in  the  mind  of  man  the 
virtue  I  have  been  hitherto  speaking  of.  In 
order  to  make  us  content  with  our  present 
condition,  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
tell  us  that  our  discontent  only  hurts  oar- 
selves,  without  being  able  to  make  any 
alteration  in  our  circumstances;  others,  that 
whatever  evil  befalls  us  is  derived  to  us  by 
a  fatal  necessity,  to  which  the  gods  them- 
selves are  subject ;  while  others  very  gravely 
tell  the  man  who  is  miserable,  that  it  a 
necessary  he  should  be  so  to  keep  up  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  that  the 
scheme  of  Providence  would  be  troubled 
and  perverted  were  he  otherwise.  These, 
and  the  like  considerations,  rather  silence 
than  satisfy  a  man.  They  mar  show  bin 
that  his  discontent  is  unreasonable,  but  are 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  relieve  it.  They 
rather  give  despair  than  consolation.  Is  a 
word,  a  man  might  reply  to  one  of  these 
comforters  as  Augustus  did  to  his  friend, 
who  advised  him  not  to  grieve  for  the  death 
of  a  person  whom  he  loved,  because  his 
grief  could  not  fetch  him  again;  •  It  is  for 
that  very  reason,'  said  the  emperor,  'that 
I  grieve.' 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a 
tender  regard  to  human  nature-  It 
scribes  to  every  miserable  man  the  means 
of  bettering  his  condition ;  nay,  it  shows  him 
that  the  bearing  of  his  afflictions  as  he  on^ht 
to  do  will  naturally  end  in  the  removal  of 
them:  it  makes  him  easy  here,  because  H 
can  make  him  happy  hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the 
greatest  blessing  a  man  can  enjoy  in  this 
world;  and  if  in  the  present  life  his  happi- 
ness arises  from  the  subduing  of  his  desires, 
it  will  arise  in  the  next  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  them.   
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 Nec  morti  nh  locum—   Firg.  Georf .  ir.  9M. 

No  room  it  left  for  death.  Drydtn. 

A  lewd  young  fellow  seeing  an  aged 
hermit  go  by  him  barefoot,  '  Father, *  says 
he,  *  you  are  in  a  very  miserable  condition, 
if  there  is  not  another  world.'  '  True,  son,' 
said  the  hermit,  '  but  what  is  thy  condition 
if  there  is?'    Man  is  a  creature  designed  for 
two  different  states  of  being,  or  rather  for 
two  different  lives.    His  first  life  is  short 
and  transient;  his  second  permanent  and 
lasting.    The  question  we  arc  all  concern- 
ed in  is  this,  in  which  of  these  two  lives  it 
is  our  chief  interest  to  make  ourselves 
happy?   Or,  m  other  words,  whether  we 
should  endeavour  to  secure  to  ourselves 
the  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  a  life 
which  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and  at 
its  utmost  length  of  a  very  inconsiderable 
duration?  or  to  secure  to  ourselves  the 
pleasures  of  a  life  which  is  fixed  and  set- 
tled, and  will  never  end?  Every  man,  upon 
the  first  hearing  of  this  question,  knows 
very  well  which  side  of  it  he  ought  to  close 
with.  But  however  right  we  arc  in  theory, 
it  is  plain  that  in  practice  we  adhere  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  question.    We  make 
provisions  for  this  lite  as  though  it  were 
never  to  have  an  end,  and  for  the  other  life 
as  though  it  were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 

Should  a  spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  a 
stranger  to  human  nature,  accidentally 
alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  survey  of 
its  inhabitants,  what  would  his  notions  of 
us  be?  Would  not  he  think  that  we  are  a 
species  of  beings  made  for  quite  different 
ends  and  purposes  than  what  we  really 
are?  Must  not  he  imagine  that  we  are 
placed  in  this  world  to  get  riches  and  ho- 
nours? Would  not  he  think  th;it  it  was  our 
duty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and  station,  and 
title?  Nay,  would  not  he  believe  we  were 
forbidden  poverty  by  threats  of  eternal 
punishment,  and  enjoined  to  pursue  our 
pleasures  under  pain  of  damnation?  He 
would  certainly  imagine  that  we  were  in- 
fluenced by  a  scheme  of  duties  quite  oppo- 
site to  those  which  are  indeed  prescribed 
to  us-  And  truly,  according  to  such  an 
imagination,  he  must  conclude  that  we  are 
a  species  of  the  most  obedient  creatures  in 
the  universe;  that  we  are  constant  to  our 
duty  ;  and  that  we  keep  ;i  steadv  eye  to  the 
end  for  which  me  were  ■  nt  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonish- 
ment, when  he  learned  that  we  were  br- 
ings not  designed  to  exist  in  this  world 
alx>vc  threescore  .and  ten  years;  and  that 
the  greatest  part  of  this  busy  species  fall 
short  even  of  that  age?  How  would  he  be 
lost  in  horror  and  admiration,  when  he 
should  know  that  this  set  of  creatures,  who 
lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this  life, 
which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  exist- 
ence— when,  I  say,  he  should  know  that 
this  set  of  creatures  are  to  exist  to  all  eter- 
nity in  another  life,  for  which  they  make 


no  preparations?  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
disgrace  to  reason,  than  that  men,  who  are 
persuaded  of  these  two  different  states  of 
being,  should  be  perpetually  empjoyed  in 
providing  for  a  life  of  threescore  and  ten 
years,  and  neglecting  to  make  provisif  n  for 
that  which  after  many  myriads  of  years 
will  be  still  new,  and  still  beginning;  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  our  endea- 
vours for  making  ourselves  great,  or  rich, 
or  honourable,  or  whatever  else  we  place 
our  happiness  in,  may  after  all  prove  un- 
successful; whereas,  if  we  constantly  and 
sincerely  endeavour  to  make  ourselves 
happy  in  the  other  life,  we  are  sure  that 
our  endeavours  will  succeed,  and  that  we 
shall  not  be  disappointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  one 
of  the  schoolmen. — Supposing  the  whole 
body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mtm 
of  the  finest  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or 
particle  of  this  sand  should  be  annihilated 
every  thousand  years?  Supposing  then  that 
you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  nappy  all 
the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was 
consuming  by  this  slow  method  until  there 
was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you 
were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  after*  Or, 
supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever 
after,  on  condition  you  would  be  miserable 
until  the  whole  mass  of  sand  were  thus  an- 
nihilated at  the  rate  of  one  sand  In  a  thou- 
sand years: — which  of  these  two  cases 
would  you  make  your  choice? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case,  so  many 
thousands  of  years  are  to  the  imagination 
as  a  kind  of  eternity,  though  in  reality  they 
do  not  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  that 
duration  which  is  to  follow  them  as  a  unit 
does  to  the  greatest  number  which  you  can 
put  together  in  figures,  or  ns  one  of  these 
sands  to  the  supposed  heap.  Reason  there- 
fore tells  us,  without  any  manner  of  hesi. 
tation,  which  would  be  the  better  part  in 
this  choice.  However,  as  I  have  before 
intimated,  our  reason  might  in  such  case 
be  so  overset  by  the  imagination,  as  to 
dispose  some  persons  to  sink  under  the 
consideration  of  the  great  length  of  the  first 
part  of  this  duration,  and  of  the  great  dis- 
tance of  that  second  duration,  which  is  to 
succeed  it.  The  mind,  I  say,  might  give 
itself  up  to  that  happiness  which  is  at  hand, 
considering  that  it  is  so  very  near,  and  that 
it  would  last  so  very  long.  But  when  the 
choice  we  actuallv  have  before  us  is  this, 
whether  we  will  choose  to  be  happy  for  the 
space  of  only  threescore  and  ten,  nay,  per- 
haps of  only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might 
sav  of  only  a  day  or  an  hour,  and  mise- 
rable to  all  eternity:  or,  on  the  contrary, 
miserable  for  this  short  term  of  years,  and 
happy  for  a  whole  eternity:  what  words 
arc  sufficient  to  express  that  folly  and 
want  of  consideration,  which  in  such  a  case 
makes  a  wrong  choice? 

I  here  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst,  by 
supposing,  what  seldom  happens,  that  a 
course  of  virtue  makes  us  miserable  in  this 
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life:  but  if  wc  suppose,  as  It  generally  hap- 
pens, that  virtue  would  make  us  more 
happy  even  in  this  life  than  a^contrary 
course  of  vice;  how  can  we  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  stupidity  or  madness  of  those  per- 
sons who  arc  capable  of  making  so  absurd 
a  choice? 

Every  wise  man  therefore  will  consider 
this  life  only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  other,  and  cheerfully  sacrifice 
the  pleasures  of  a  few  years  to  those  of  an 
eternity. 


No.  576.]    Wednesday,  August  4,  1714. 


Nitor  in  advenram ;  nee  me.  qui  exlera,  vineit 
luiptlu*  ;  ct  rnpulo  conlianus  evebor  orhi. 

Ovid,  Met.  Lib.  ii.  72. 

I  steer  against  their  motion*,  nor  am  I 
hack  by  all  the  current  of  tbe  aky. 


I  remember  a  young  man  of  very  lively 
parts,  and  of  a  sprightly  turn  in  conversa- 
tion, who  had  only,  one  fault,  which  was  an 
inordinate  desire  of  appearing  fashionable. 
This  ran  him  into  many  amours,  and  con- 
sequently into  many  distempers.  He  never 
went  to  bed  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, because  he  would  not  be  a  queer  fel- 
low; and  was  every  now  and  then  knocked 
down  by  a  constable,  to  signalize  his  viva- 
city. He  was  initiated  into  half  a  dozen 
clubs  before  he  was  one-and-twenty;  and 
so  improved  in  them  his  natural  gayety  of 
temper,  that  you  might  frequently  trace 
him  to  his  lodging  by  a  range  of  broken 
windows,  and  other  the  like  monuments  of 
wit  and  gallantry.  To  be  short,  after  hav- 
ing fully  established  his  reputation  of  being 
a  very  agreeable  rake,  he  died  of  old  age  at 
five-and-twenty. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  which  betrays  a 
roan  into  so  many  errors  and  inconveniences 
asahe  desire  of  not  appearing  singular;  for 
which  reason  it  is  very  necessary  to  form  a 
right  idea  of  singularity,  that  wc  may  know 
when  it  is  laudable,  and  when  it  is  vicious. 
In  the  first  place,  every  man  of  sense  will 
agree  with  me  that  singularity  is  laudable 
when,  in  contradiction  to  a  multitude,  it 
adheres  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  mo- 
rality, and  honour.  In  these  cases  we  ought 
to  consider  that  it  is  not  custom,  but  duty, 
which  is  the  rule  of  action;  and  that  we 
should  be  only  so  far  sociable,  as  we  are 
reasonable  creatures.  Truth  is  never  the 
Less  so  for  not  being  attended  to:  and  it  is 
the  nature  of  actions,  not  the  number  of 
actors,  by  which  we  ought  to  regulate  our 
behaviour.  Singularity  in  concerns  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  heroic  bravery, 
in  which  a  man  leaves  the  species  only  as 
be  soars  above  it.  What  greater  instance 
can  there  be  of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous 
temper,  than  for  a  man  to  pass  his  whole 
life  in  opposition  to  his  own  sentiments?  or 
not  to  dare  to  be  what  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  be? 

Singularity,  therefore,  is  only  vicious 


when  It  makesfnen  act  contrary  to 
or  when  it  puts  them  upon  diking 
themselves  by  trifles.    As  for  the  first 
these,  who  arc  singular  in  any  thing  that 
is  irreligious,  immoral,  or  dishonourable,  I 
believe  every  one  will  easily  give  them  up. 
I  shall  therefore  speak  of  those  only  who 
are  remarkable  for  their  singularity  m 
things  of  no  importance;  as  in  dress,"  be- 
haviour, conversation,  and  all  the  btde 
intercourses  of  life.    In  these  cases  there 
is  a  certain  deference  due  to  custom;  and, 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  a  colour  c£ 
reason  to  deviate  from  the  multitude  in 
some  particulars,  a  man  ought  to  sacrifice 
his  private  inclinations  and  opinions  to  the 
practice  of  the  public    It  must  be  confess- 
ed that  good  sense  often  makes  a  humour- 
ist; but  then  it  unqualifies  him  for  being  of 
an#  moment  in  the  world,  and  renders  hia 
ridiculous  to  persons  of  a  much  inferior  un- 
derstanding. 

1  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  the  north 
of  England  who  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  foolish  singularity.    He  had  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  within  himself,  to  art  in  the 
most  indifferent  parts  of  life  according  to  the 
most  abstracted  notions  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  without  any  regard  to  fashion  or  ex- 
ample.   This  humour  broke  out  at  first  in 
many  little  oddnesses:  he  had  never  any 
stated  hours  for  his  dinner,  supper,  or 
sleep;  because,  said  he,  wc  ought  to  attend 
the  calls  of  nature,  and  not  set  our  appetites 
to  our  meals,  but  bring  our  meals  to  oar 
appetites.  In  his  conversation  with  country 
gentlemen,  he  would  not  make  use  of  a 
phrase  that  was  not  strictly  true;  he  never 
told  any  of  them  that  he  was  his  humble 
servant,  but  that  he  was  his  well-wisher, 
and  would  rather  be  thought  a  roal -content, 
than  drink  the  king's  health  when  he  was 
not  dry.    He  would  thrust  his  head  out  of 
his  chamber  window  every  morning,  and 
after  having  gaped  for  fresh  air  about  half 
an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verses  as  loud  as  he 
could  bawl  them,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
lungs;  to  which  end  he  generally  tea*: 
them  out  of  Homer — the  Greek,  tongue, 
especially  in  that  author,  being  more  deep 
and  sonorous,  and  more  conducive  to  ex- 
pectoration than  any  other.    He  had  many 
other  particularities,  for  which  he  gave 
sound  and  philosophical  reasons.    As  this 
humour  still  grew  upon  him,  he  chose  to 
wear  a  turban  instead  of  a  periwig;  con- 
cluding, very  justly,  that  a  bandage  of 
clean  linen  about  his  head  was  much  n>orr 
wholesomc,  as  well  as  cleanly,  than  the 
caul  of  a  wig,  which  is  soiled  with  frequent 
perspirations.    He  afterwards  judiciously 
observed  that  the  many  ligatures  in  our 
English  dress  must  naturally  check  the 
circulation  of  the  blood;  for  which  rea»n 
he  made  his  breeches  and  his  doublet  of 
one  continued  piece  of  cloth,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  hussars.    In  short,  by  following 
the  pure  dictates  of  reason,  he  at  leteth, 
departed  so  much  tram  the  rest  of  his 
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countrymen,  and  indeed  -from  his  whole 
species,  that  his  friends  would  have  clap- 
ped him  into  Bedlam,  and  have  begged  his 
estate;  but  the  judge,  being  informed  he 
did  no  harm,  contented  himself  with  issuing 
out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him,  and 
putting  his  estate  into  the  hands  of  proper 
guardians. 

The  fate  of  this  philosopher  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  remark  in  Monsieur  Fontenelle's 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  'The  ambitious 
and  the  covetous,'  says  he,  'are  madmen 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  much  as  those 
who  are  shut  up  in  dark  rooms;  but  they 
have  the  good  luck  to  have  numbers  on 
their  side;  whereas  the  phrensy  of  one 
who  is  given  up  for  a  lunatic  is  a  phrensy 
Aon  d'auvre;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
something  which  is  singular  in  its  kind, 
and  does  not  fall  in  with  the  madness  of  a 
multitude. 

The  subject  of  this  essay  was  occasioned 
by  a  letter  which  I  received  not  long  since, 
and  which,  for  want  of  room  at  present,  I 
shall  insert  in  my  next  paper. 
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 Hoc  tolerabiie,  si  non 

Et  fare  re  incipia*— — 


Jur.  Rat.  vi.  fil3. 


This  might  be  borne  with,  if  you  did  not  rave. 

The  letter  mentioned  in  my  last  paper  is 
as  follows. 

*SlR, — You  have  so  lately  decried  that 
custom,  too  much  in  use  amongst  most  peo- 
ple, of  making  themselves  the  subjects  of 
their  writings  and  conversation,  that  I  had 
some  difficulty  to  persuade  myself  to  give 
you  this  trouble  until  I  had  considered  that 
though  I  should  speak  in  the  first  person, 
yet  I  could  not  be  justly  charged  with  vanity, 
since  I  shall  not  add  my  name:  as  also,  be- 
cause what  I  shall  write  will  not,  to  say  the 
best,  redound  to  my  praise,  but  is  only 
designed  to  remove  a  prejudice  conceived 
against  me,  as  I  hope,  with  very  little 
foundation.   My  short  history  is  this. 

'I  have  Uvea  for  some  years  last  past 
altogether  in  London,  until  about  a  month 
ago  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  for  whom  I 
have  done  some  small  services  in  town,  in- 
vited me  to  pass  part  of  the  summer  with 
him  at  his  house  in  the  country.  I  accepted 
his  invitation,  and  found  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come. My  friend,  an  honest  plain  man,  not 
being  qualified  to  pass  away  his  time  with- 
out the  reliefs  of  business,  has  grafted  the 
farmer  upon  the  gentleman,  and  brought 
himself  to  submit  even  to  the  servile  parts 
of  that  employment,  such  as  inspecting  his 
plough  and  the  like.  This  necessarily  takes 
up  some  of  his  hours  every  day;  and,  as  I 
have  no  relish  for  such  diversion,  I  used  at 
these  times  to  retire  either  to  my  chamber, 
or  a  shady  walk  near  the  house,  and  enter- 
tain myself  with  some  agreeable  author. 
Now,  you  must  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that 


when  I  read,  especially  if  it  be  poetry,  it  is 
very  usual  with  me,  when  I  meet  with  any 
passage  or  expression  which  strikes  me 
much,  to  pronounce  it  aloud,  with  that  tone 
of  the  voice  which  I  think  agreeable  to  the 
sentiments  there  expressed;  and  to  this  I 
generally  add  some  motion  or  action  of  the 
body.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was  observed 
by  some  of  the  family  in  one  of  these  heroic 
fits,  who  thereupon  received  impressions 
very  much  to  my  disadvantage.  1  \\s  how- 
ever I  did  not  soon  discover,  nor  should 
have  done  probably,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
following  accident.  I  had  one  day  shut 
myself  up  in  my  chamber,  and  was  very 
deeply  engaged  in  the  second  book  of  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost.  I  walked  to  and  fro 
with  the  book  in  my  hand;  and,  to  speak, 
the  truth,  I  fear  I  made  no  little  noise;  when 
presently  coming  to  the  following 


-On  a  sudden  open  fly. 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  Jarring  sound, 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grata 
Harsh  thunder,"  Ate. 

I  in  great  transport  threw  open  the  door  of 
my  chamber,  and  found  the  greatest  part 
of  the  family  standing  on  the  outside  in  a 
very  great  consternation.  I  was  in  no  less 
confusion,  and  begged  pardon  for  having 
disturbed  them;  addressing  myself  par- 
ticularly to  comfort  one  of  the  children  who 
received  an  unlucky  fall  in  this  action, 
while  he  was  too  intently  surveying  my 
mcditati<  ins  through  the  key-hole.  To  be 
short,  after  this  adventure,  I  easily  observed 
that  great  part  of  the  family,  especially  the 
women  and  children,  looked  upon  me  with 
some  apprehensions  of  fear;  and  ray  friend 
himself,  though  he  still  continues  his  civili- 
ties to  me,  did  not  seem  altogether  easy:  I 
took  notice  that  the  butler  was  never  after 
this  accident  ordered  to  leave  the  bottle 
upon  the  table  after  dinner.  Add  to  this, 
that  I  frequently  overheard  the  servants 
mention  me  by  the  name  of  "  the  crazed 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  a  little  touched, 
the  mad  Londoner,"  and  the  like.  This 
made  me  think  it  high  time  for  roe  to  shift 
my  quarters,  which  I  resolved  to  do  the 
first  handsome  opportunity;  and  was  con- 
firmed in  this  resolution  by  a  young  lady  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  frequently  visited 
us,  and  who  one  day,  after  having  heard 
all  the  fine  things  I  was  able  to  say,  was 
pleased  with  a  scornful  smile  to  bid  me 
"go  to  sleep." 

*  The  first  minute  I  got  to  my  lodgings  in 
town  I  set  pen  to  paper  to  desire  your  opi- 
nion, whether  upon  the  evidence  before 
you,  I  am  mad  or  not.  I  can  bring  certifi- 
cates that  I  behave  myself  soberly  before 
company,  and  1  hope  there  is  at  least  some 
merit  in  withdrawing  to  be  mad.  Look  you, 
sir,  I  am  contented  to  be  esteemed  a  little 
touched,  as  they  phrase  it,  but  should  be 
sorry  to  be  madder  than  my  neighbours; 
therefore,  pray  let  me  be  as  much  in  my 
senses  as  you  can  afford.  I  know  I  could 
bring  yourself  as  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
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j  to  himself;  bat  yours 
is  a  particular  case,  and  cannot  justify  me, 
who  have  not  kept  silence  any  part  of  my 
life.  What  if  I  should  own  myself  in  love? 
You  know  lovers  are  always  allowed  the 
comfort  of  soliloquy. — But  I  will  say  no 
more  upon  this  subject,  because  I  have  long 
since  observed  the  ready  way  to  be  thought 
mad  is  to  contend  that  you  are  not  so:  as 
wc  generally  conclude  that  man  drunk  who 
takes  pains  to  be  thought  sober.  I  will 
therefore  leave  myself  to  your  determina- 
tion; but  am  the  more  desirous  to  be  thought 
in  my  senses,  that  it  may  be  no  discredit  to 
you  when  I  assure  you  that  I  have  always 
been  very  much  your  admirer. 

•P.  S.  If  I  roust  be  mad,  I  desire  the 
young  lady  may  believe  it  is  for  her.' 

«  The  humble  Petition  of  John-a-Noket  and 
John-a- Style*, 

*  Showeth, — That  your  petitioners  have 
causes  depending  in  Westminster-hall  above 
five  hundred  years,  and  that  we  despair  of 
ever  seeing  them  brought  to  an  issue:  that 
your  petitioners  have  not  been  involved  in 
these  law-suits  out  of  any  litigious  temper 
of  their  own,  but  by  the  instigation  of  con- 
tentious persons;  that  the  young  lawyers  in 
our  Inns  of  court  are  continually  setting  us 
together  by  the  ears,  and  think  they  do  us 
no  hurt,  because  they  plead  for  us  without 
a  fee  J  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
robe  have  no  other  clients  in  the  world  be- 
sides us  two;  that  when  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  they  make  us  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants, though  they  were  never  retained 
by  any  of  us:  that  they  traduce,  condemn, 
of  acquit  us,  without  any  manner  of  regard 
to  our  reputations  and  good  names  in  the 
world.  Your  petitioners  therefore,  being 
thereunto  encouraged  by  the  favourable 
reception  which  you  lately  gave  to  our 
kinsman  Blank,  do  humbly  pray,  that  you 
will  put  an  end  to  the  controversies  which 
have  been  so  long  depending  between  us 
your  said  petitioners,  and  that  our  enmity 
may  not  endure  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion; it  being  our  resolution  to  live  hereafter 
as  it  becomcth  men  of  peaceable  disposi- 
tions. 

'  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
shall  ever  pray,  &c' 
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Xhrre  has  been  very  great  reason,  on 
several  accounts,  for  the  learned  world  to 
endeavour  at  settling  what  it  was  that  might 
be  said  to  compose  personal  identity. 

Mr.  Locke,  after  having  premised  that 


the  word  person  properly  signifies  a  think- 
ing intelligent  being  that  has  reason  and 
reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itself, 
concludes,  that  it  is  consciousness  alone, 
and  not  an  identity  of  substance,  wh:ch 
makes  this  personal  identity  of  sameness* 
'Had  I  the  same  consciousness, *  savs  that 
author,  'that  I  saw  the  ark  and  Noah's 
flood,  as  that  I  saw  an  overflowing  of  the 
Thames  last  winter,  or  as  that  I  now  write; 
I  could  no  more  doubt  that  I  who  write  this 
now,  that  saw  the  Thames  overflow  la«£ 
winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  the 

general  deluge,  was  the  same  self,  place 
tiat  self  in  what  substance  you  please,  than 
that  I  who  write  this  am  the  same  myself 
now  while  I  write,  whether  I  consist  of  all 
the  same  substance,  material  or  immaterial, 
or  no,  that  I  was  yesterday;  for  as  to  this 
point  of  being  the  same  self,  it  matters  net 
whether  this  present  self  be  made  up  of  the 
same  or  other  substances.' 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  story  b 
some  measure  applicable  to  this  piece  of 
philosophy,  which  I  read  the  other  day  in 
the  Persian  Talcs,  as  thev  are  lately  very 
well  translated  by  Mr.  Philips;  amf 
abridgement  whereof  I  shall  here 
mv  readers. 

1  shall  onl y  premise  that  t 
writ  after  the  eastern  manner,  but 
what  more  correct. 

'  Fadlallah,  a  prince  of  great  virtues,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Bin  Ortoc  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mousel.  He  reigned  over  his  faithful 
subjects  for  some  time,  and  lived  in  great 
happiness  with  his  beauteous  consort  queen 
Zemroude,  when  there  appeared  at  his 
court  a  young  dervis  of  so  lively  and  enter- 
taining a  turn  of  wit,  as  won  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  every  one  he  conversed  with.  His 
reputation  grew  so  fast  every  dav,  that  R 
at  last  raised  a  curiosity  in  the  prince  him- 
self to  see  and  talk  with  him.  He  did  so; 
and,  far  from  finding  that  common  fame 
had  flattered  him,  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  every  thing  he  had  heard  of  him  fell 
short  of  the  truth. 

*  Fadlallah  immediately  lost  all 
of  relish  for  the  conversation  of  oth 
and,  as  he  was  everv  day  more  and  more 
satisfied  of  the  abilities  of  this  stranger, 
offered  him  the  first  posts  in  his  kine/ltm.. 
The  young  dervis,  after  having  thanked 
him  with  a  very  singular  modesty,  desired 
to  be  excused,  as  having  made  a  vow  never 
to  accept  of  any  employment,  and  prefer- 
ring a  free  and  independent  state  of  life  to 
all  other  conditions. 

4  The  king  was  infinitely  charmed  with 
so  great  an  example  of  moderation;  and 
though  he  could  not  get  him  to  engage  ia  a 
life  of  business,  made  him  however  hi* 
chief  companion  and  first  favourite. 

•  As  they  were  one  day  hunting  together, 
and  happened  to  be  separated  from  the  rot 
of  the  company,  the  dervis  entertain^ 
Fadlallah  with  an  account  of  his  travels  jsd 
adventures.   After  having  related  to  1 
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several  curiosities  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
Indies,  "It  was  in  this  place,"  says  he, 
"  that  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
an  old  brachman,  who  was  skilled  in  the 
most  hidden  powers  of  nature:  he  died 
within  my  arms,  and  with  his  parting 
breath  communicated  to  me  one  of  the  most 
valuable  secrets,  on  condition  I  should  never 
reveal  it  to  any  man.*'  The  king  imme- 
diately, reflecting  on  his  voung  favourite's 
having  refused  the  late  offers  of  greatness 
he  hatl  made  him,  told  him  he  presumed  it 
was  the  power  of  making  gold.  "  No,  sir," 
says  the  dcrvis,  "it  is  somewhat  more 
wonderful  than  that;  it  is  the  power  of  re- 
animating a  dead  body,  by  flinging  my  own 
soul  into  it" 

■  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  a  doc  came 
bounding  by  them,  ana  the  king  who  had 
his  bow  ready,  shot  her  through  the  heart; 
telling  the  dcrvis,  that  a  fair  opportunity 
now  offered  for  him  to  show  his  art.  The 
young  man  immediately  left  his  own  b<xly 
orcatnless  on  the  ground,  while  at  the  same 
instant  that  of  the  doc  was  reanimated.  She 
came  to  the  king,  fawned  upon  him,  and, 
after  having  played  several  wanton  tricks, 
fell  again  upon  the  grass;  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  body  of  the  dcrvis  recovered  its 
life.  The  king  was  infinitely  pleased  at  so 
uncommon  an  operation,  and  conjured  his 
friend  by  every  thing  that  was  sacred  to 
communicate  it  to  him.  The  dervis  at  first 
made  some  scruple  of  violating  his  promise 
to  the  dying  brachman;  but  told  him  at  last 
that  he  found  he  could  conceal  nothing  from 
so  excellent  a  prince;  after  having  obliged 
him  therefore  by  an  oath  to  secrecy,  he 
taught  him  to  repeat  two  cabalistic  words, 
in  pronouncing  of  which  the  whole  secret 
consisted.  The  king,  impatient  to  try  the 
experiment,  immediately  repeated  them  as 
he  had  been  taught,  and  in  an  instant  found 
himself  in  the  body  of  the  doc  He  had  but 
a  little  time  to  contemplate  himself  in  this 
new  being;  for  the  treacherous  dcrvis, 
shooting  his  own  soul  into  the  royal  corpse, 
and  bending  the  princes  own  bow  against 
him,  had  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot,  had 
not  the  king,  who  perceived  his  intent,  fled 
swiftly  to  the  wooos. 

•  Tne  dervis,  now  triumphing  in  his 
villany,  returned  to  Mouscl,  and  filled  the 
throne  and  bed  of  the  unhappy  Fadlallah. 

*  The  first  thing  he  took  cafe  of,  in  order 
to  secure  himself  in  the  possession  of  his 
new  acquired  kingdom,  was  to  issue  out 
a  proclamation,  ordering  his  subjects  to 
destroy  all  the  deer  in  the  realm.  The 
king  hJd  perished  among  the  rest  had  he 
not  avoided  his  pursuers  by  reanimating 
the  body  of  a  nightingale  winch  he  saw  lie 
dead  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  In  this  new 
shape  he  winged  his  way  in  safety  to  the 
palace;  where,  perching  on  a  tree  which 
st»xxl  near  the  queen's  apartment,  he  filled 
the  whole  place  with  so  many  melodious 
and  melancholy  notes  as  drew  her  to  the 
window.    He  had  the  mortification  to  see 


that,  instead  of  being  pitied,  he  only  moved 
the  mirth  of  his  princess,  and  of  a  young 
female  slave  who  was  with  her.  He  con- 
tinued however  to  serenade  her  every 
morning,  until  at  last  the  queen,  charmed 
with  his  harmonv,  sent  for  the  bird- 
catchers,  and  ordered  them  to  employ 
their  utmost  skill  toput  that  little  creature 
in  her  possession.  The  king,  pleased  with 
an  opportunity  of  being  once  more  near 
his  beloved  consort,  easily  suffered  him- 
self to  be  taken:  and  when  he  was  pre- 
sented to  her,  though  he  showed  a  fearful  - 
ness  to  be  touched  by  any  of  the  other 
ladies,  flew  of  his  own  accord,  and  hid 
himself  in  the  queen's  bosom.  Zemroude 
was  highly  pleased  at  the  unexpected 
fondness  of  her  new  favourite,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  kept  in  an  open  cage  in  her  own 
apartment.  He  had  there  an  opportunity 
of  making  his  court  to  her  every  morning, 
bv  a  thousand  little  actions  whicn  his  shape 
allowed  him.  The  queen  passed  away 
whole  hours  every  day,  in  hearing  and 
playing  with  him.  Fadlallah  could  even 
have  thought  himself  happv  in  this  state 
of  life,  had  he  not  frequently  endured  the 
inexpressible  torment  of  seeing  the  dcrvis 
enter  the  apartment  and  caress  his  queen 
even  in  his  presence. 

'The  usurper,  amidst  his  toying  with 
his  princess,  would  often  cndca\  our  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  her  nightingale;  and 
while  the  enraged  Fadlallah  pecked  at  him 
with  his  bill,  beat  his  wings,  and  showed 
all  the  marks  of  an  impotent  rage,  it  only 
afforded  his  rival  and  the  queen  new  mat- 
ter for  their  diversion. 

'  Zemroude  was  likewise  fond  of  a  little 
lap-dog  which  she  kept  in  her  apartment, 
and  which  one  night  happened  to  die. 

'The  king  immediately  found  himself 
inclined  to  quit  the  shape  of  the  nightin- 
gale, and  enliven  his  new  body.  He  did 
so,  and  the  next  morning  Zemroude  saw 
her  favourite  bird  lie  dean  in  the  cage.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  her  grief  on  this 
occasion:  and  when  she  called  to  mind  all 
its  little  actions,  which  even  appeared  to 
have  somewhat  in  them  like  reason,  she 
was  inconsolable  for  her  loss. 

'  Her  women  immediately  sent  for  the 
dervis  to  come  and  comfort  her,  who  after 
having  in  vain  represented  to  her  the 
weakness  of  being  grieved  at  such  an  acci- 
dent, touched  at  last  by  her  repeated  com- 
plaints, "  Well,  madam,"  says  he,  "  I  will 
exert  the  utmost  of  my  art  to  please  you. 
Your  nightingale  shall  again  revive,  evcrv 
morning,  and  serenade  you  as  before. 
The  queen  beheld  him  with  a  look  which 
easily  showed  she  did  not  believe  him; 
when,  laying  himself  down  on  a  sofa,  he 
shot  his  soul  into  the  nightingale,  and 
Zemroude  was  amazed  to  see  her  bird 
revive. 

'The  king,  who  was  a  spectator  of  all 
that  passed,  lying  under  the  shape  of  a  lap- 
dog  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  immcdi- 
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atelr  rccoreixd  his  own  body,  and  running 
to  tne  cage  with  the  utmost  indignation, 
twisted  off  the  neck  of  the  false  nightingale. 

'  Zemroude  was  more  than  ever  amazed 
and  concerned  at  this  second  accident,  until 
the  king,  entreating  her  to  hear  him,  re- 
lated to  her  his  whole  adventure. 

'The  body  of  the  dervis,  which  was 
found  dead  in  the  wood,  and  his  edict  for 
killing  all  the  deer,  left  her  no  room  to 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  it:  but  the  story  adds, 
that  out  of  an  extreme  delicacy,  peculiar 
to  the  oriental  ladies,  she  was  so  highly 
afflicted  at  the  innocent  adultery  in  which 
she  had  for  some  time  lived  with  the  dervis, 
that  no  arguments,  even  from  Fadlallah 
himself,  could  compose  her  mind.  She 
shortly  after  died  with  grief,  begging  his 
pardon  with  her  last  breath  for  what  the 
most  rigid  justice  could  not  have  inter- 
preted as  a  crime. 

'The  king  was  so  afflicted  with  her 
death,  that  he  left  his  kingdom  to  one  of 
hts  nearest  relations,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  solitude  and  retirement.' 
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 Odor*  cannm  via.— Virg.  JEn.  iv.  IK. 

Sagacious  hounds. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  First, 
the  company  of  stationers,  into  whose 
hands  the  printing  of  the  bible  is  commit- 
ted by  patent,  made  a  very  remarkable 
erratum  or  blunder  in  one  of  the  editions: 
for  instead  of  'Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,'  they  printed  off  several  thou- 
sands of  copies  with  'Thou  shalt  commit 
adultery.'  Archbishop  Laud,  to  punish 
this  their  negligence,  laid  a  considerable 
fine  upon  that  company  in  the  star-cham- 
ber. 

By  the  practice  of  the  world,  which  pre- 
vails in  this  degenerate  age,  I  am  afraid 
that  very  many  young  profligates  of  both 
sexes  arc  possessed  of  this  spurious  edition 
of  the  bible,  and  observe  the  command- 
ment according  to  that  faulty  reading. 

Adulterers,  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church,  were  excommunicated  for  ever, 
and  unqualified  all  their  lives  for  bearing 
a  part  in  Christian  assemblies,  notwith- 
standing they  might  seek  it  with  tears,  and 
all  the  appearances  of  the  most  unfeigned 
repentance. 

1  might  here  mention  some  ancient  laws 
among  the  heathens,  which  punished  this 
crime  with  death:  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  which  are  now  in  force  among  seve- 
ral governments  that  have  embraced  the 
reformed  religion.  But,  because  a  subject 
of  this  nature  may  be  too  serious  for  my 
ordinary  readers,  who  arc  very  apt  to 
throw  bv  my  papers  when  they  are  not 
enlivened  with  something  that  is  diverting 
or  uncommon,  I  shall  here  publish  the 
contents  of  a  little  manuscript  lately  fallen 


into  my  hands,  and  which  pretends  to 

great  antiquity;  though  by  reason  of  some 
modern  phrases,  ana  other  particulars  in 
it,  I  can  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  genuirvr , 
but  rather  the  production  of  a  metiers 
sophist. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that 
there  was  a  temple  upon  Mount  i£:na 
dedicated  to  Vulcan,  which  was  guarded 
by  dogs  of  so  exquisite  a  smell,  say  the  his- 
torians, that  they  could  discern  whether 
the  persons  who  came  thither  were  cka<e 
or  otherwise.  They  used  to  meet  and 
fawn  upon  such  who  were  chaste,  caress- 
ing them  as  the  friends  of  their  master 
Vulcan;  but  flew  at  those  who  were  p^.* 
luted,  and  never  ceased  barking  at  then  u2 
they  had  driven  them  from  the  temple. 

My  manuscript  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  these  dogs,  and  was  proba^r 
designed  as  a  comment  upon  this  story. 

'  These  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcan  by 
his  sister  Diana,  the  goddess  of  hunting 
and  of  chastity,  having  bred  them  out  at 
some  of  her  hounds,  in  which  she  bad  ob- 
served this  natural  instinct  and  sagacity. 
It  was  thought  she  did  it  in  spite  of  Venn 
who,  upon  her  return  home,  always  f 
her  husband  in  a  good  or  bad  humour, 
according  to  the  reception  which  she  met 
with  from  his  dogs.    They  lived  in  the 
temple  several  years,  but  were  such  snap- 
pish curs,  that  they  frighted  away  most  of 
the  votaries.   The  women  of  Sicily  made 
a  solemn  deputation  to  the  priest,  by  which 
they  acquainted  him,  that  they  would  not 
come  up  to  the  temple  with  their  annual 
offerings  unless  he  muzzled  his  mastiffs; 
and  at  last  compromised  the  matter  with 
him,  that  the  offering  should  always  be 
brought  by  a  chorus  of  young  girls,"  who 
were  none  of  them  above  seven  years  eld. 
It  was  wonderful,  says  the  author,  to  see 
how  different  the  treatment  was  which  the 
dogs  gave  to  these  little  misses,  from  that 
which  they  had  shown  to  their  mothers. 
It  is  said  that  the  prince  of  Syracuse,  hav- 
ing married  a  young  lady,  and  being  nata- 
rally  of  a  jealous  temper,  made  such  an 
interest  with  the  priests  of  this  temple, 
that  he  procured  a  whelp  from  them  of 
this  famous  breed.    The  young  puppv  was 
very  troublesome  to  the  fair  lady  at' first, 
insomuch  that  she  solicited  her  husband  to 
send  him  away;  but  the  good  man  cut  her 
short  with  the  old  Sicilian  proverb,  "  Love 
me,  love  my  dog;"  from  which  time  she 
lived  very  peaceably  with  both  of  them. 
The  ladies  of  Syracuse  were  very  much 
annoyed  with  huu,  and  several  of  scry 
good  reputation  refused  to  come  to  court 
until  he  was  discarded.    There  were  in- 
deed some  of  them  that  defied  his  sagacity; 
but  it  was  observed,  though  he  did  not 
actually  bite  them,  he  would  growl  at  them 
most  confoundedly.    To  return  to  the  dogs 
of  the  temple:  after  they  had  lived  hen*  in 
great  repute  for  several  years,  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  as  one  of  the  priests,  who  bad 
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been  making  a  charitable  visit  to  a  widow 
who  lived  on  the  promontory  of  Lilybcum, 
returned  home  pretty  late  in  the  evening, 
the  dogs  flew  at  him  with  so  much  fury, 
that  they  would  have  worried  him  if  his 
brethren  had  not  come  in  to  his  assistance: 
upon  which,  says  my  author,  the  dogs 
were  all  of  them  hanged,  as  having  lost 
their  original  instinct.' 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without 
wishing  that  we  had  some  of  this  breed  of 
dogs  in  Great  Britain,  which  would  cer- 
tainlv  do  justice,  I  should  say  honour,  to 
the  ladies  of  our  country,  and  show  the 
world  the  difference  between  pagan  women 
and  those  who  are  instructed  in  sounder 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion. 
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 64  verbo  nudaria  delur. 

Non  inetuam  nugni  dixiase  palatia  rcrli. 

Ovid  Met.  Lib.  i.  175. 

Thi«  place,  the  hrijtbt~it  manwion  of  the  iky 
Pi  call  tbe  pa  Ian.-  oftbe  Deity  — Drydn. 

'Sir, — I  considered  in  my  two  last  U  t- 
ters that  awful  and  tremendous  subject, 
the  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  of  the  Divine 
Being.  I  have  shown  that  he  is  equally 
present  in  all  places  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  infinite  space.  This  doctrine  is 
so  agreeable  to  reason,  that  we  meet  with 
it  in  the  writings  of  the  enlightened  hea- 
thens, as  I  might  show  at  large,  were  it 
not  already  done  by  other  hands.  But 
though  the  Deity  be  thus  essentially  pre- 
sent through  all  the  immensity  of  space, 
there  is  one  part  of  it  in  which  he  discovers 
himself  in  a  most  transcendent  and  visible 
glory;  this  is  that  nlace  which  is  marked 
out  in  scripture  under  the  different  appel- 
lations of  ''Paradise,  the  third  heaven, 
the  throne  of  God,  and  the  habitation  of 
his  glory."  It  is  here  where  the  glorified 
«  body  of  our  Saviour  resides,  and  where  all 
the  celestial  hierarchies,  and  the  innume- 
rable hosts  of  angels,  are  represented  as 
perpetually  surrounding  the  seat  of  God 
with  hallelujahs  and  hvmns  of  praise.  This 
is  that  presence  of  God  which  some  of 
the  divines  call  his  glorious,  and  others  his 
majestic,  presence.  He  is  indeed  as  essen- 
tially present  in  all  other  places  as  in  this; 
but  it  is  here  where  he  resides  in  a  sensible 
magnificence,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
splendours  which  can  effect  the  imagina- 
tion of  created  beings. 

'  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  opinion 
of  God  Almighty's  presence  in  heaven, 
whether  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature, 
or  by  a  general  tradition  from  our  first  pa- 
rents, prevails  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  whatsoever  different  notions  they  en- 
tertain of  the  Godhead.  If  you  look  into  Ho- 
mer, the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers, 
you  see  the  supreme  power  seated  in  the  hea- 
vens and  encompassed  with  inferior  deities, 
among  whom  the  Muses  are  represented  as 
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singing  incessantly  about  his  throne.  Who 
docs  not  here  see  the  main  strokes  and  out- 
lines of  this  great  truth  we  are  speaking  of? 
The  same  doctrine  is  shadowed  out  in  many 
other  heathen  authors,  though  at  the  same 
time,  like  several  other  revealed  truths, 
dashed  and  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of 
fables  and  human  inventions.  But  to  pass 
over  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
those  more  enlightened  parts  of  the  pagan 
world,  we  find  there  is  scarce  a  people 
among  the  late  discovered  nations  who  are 
not  trained  up  in  an  opinion  that  heaven  is 
the  habitation  of  the  divinity  whom  they 
worship. 

•  As  in  Solomon's  temple  there  was  the 
Sanctum  Sanctorum,  in  which  a  visible 
glory  appeared  among  the  figures  of  the 
chcrubims,  and  into  which  none  but  the 
high  Driest  himself  was  permitted  to  enter, 
after  having  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  the  people;  so,  if  we  consider  the  whole 
creation  as  one  great  temple,  there  is  in  it 
this  Holy  of  holies,  into  which  the  High 
priest  of  our  salvation  entered,  and  took  his 
lace  among  angels  and  arch-angels,  after 
i\  ing  made  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
mankind. 

•With  how  much  skill  must  the  throne 
of  God  be  erected!  With  what  glorious 
designs  is  that  habitation  beautified,  which 
is  contrived  and  built  by  him  who  inspired 
Hiram  with  wisdom!  How  great  must  be 
the  majesty  of  that  place,  where  the  whole 
art  of  creation  has  been  employed,  and 
where  God  has  chosen  to  show  himself  in 
the  most  magnificent  manner?  What  must 
be  the  architecture  of  infinite  power  under 
the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom?  A  spirit 
cannot  but  be  transported,  after  an  ineffa- 
ble manner,  with  the  sight  of  those  ob- 
jects, which  were  made  to  effect  him  by 
that  Being  who  knows  the  inward  frame 
of  a  soul,  and  how  to  please  and  ravish  it  in 
all  its  most  secret  powers  and  faculties.  It 
is  to  this  majestic  presence  of  God  we  may 
apply  those  beautiful  expressions  in  holy 
writ:  •  Behold  even  to  the  moon  and  it 
shineth  not;  yea  the  stars  are  not  pure  in 
his  sight'  The  light  of  the  sun,  and  all 
the  glories  of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
arc  but  as  weak  and  sickly  glimmerings, 
or  rather  darkness  itself,  in  comparison  of 
those  splendours  which  encompass  the 
thnmc  of  God. 

'  As  the  gjory  of  this  place  is  transcend- 
ent beyond  imagination,  so  probably  is  the 
extent  of  it.  There  la  light  behind  light, 
and  glory  within  glory.  How  far  that  spai  e 
ma)  reach,  in  which  God  appears  in  per- 
fect majesty,  we  cannot  jxjssibly  conceive- 
Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefi- 
nite; and,  though  not  immeasurable  in  it- 
self, it  may  be  so  with  regard  to  any  created 
eye  or  imagination.  If  he  has  made  these 
lower  regions  of  matter  so  inconceivably 
wide  and  magnificent  for  the  habitation  of 
mortal  and  perishable  beings,  how  great  may 
we  suppose  the  courts  of  his  house  to  be 
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where  he  makes  his  residence  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  and  displays  himself  in 
the  fulness  of  his  glory,  among  an  innume- 
rable company  of  angels  and  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect? 

'  This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations 
cannot  be  raised  too  high,  when  we  think 
on  a  place  where  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science have  so  signally  exerted  them- 
selves, because  that  they  arc  able  to  pro- 
duce a  scene  infinitely  more  great  and 
glorious  than  what  we  are  able  to  imagine. 
It  is  not  impossible  but  at  the  consummation 
of  all  things,  these  outward  apartments  of 
nature,  which  are  now  suited  to  those 
beings  who  inhabit  them,  may  be  taken  in 


added  to  that  glorious  place  of  which 
I  am  here  speaking,  and  by  that  means 
made  a  proper  habitation  for  beings  who 
are  exempt  from  mortality,  and  cleared  of 
their  imperfections:  for  so  the  scripture 
seems  to  intimate  when  it  speaks  of  ««  new 
heavens  and  of  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwcll- 
eth  righteousness." 

*I  have  only  considered  this  glorious 
place  with  regard  to  the  sight  and  imagina- 
tion, though  it  is  highlv  probable  that  our 
other  senses  may  here  likewise  enjoy  their 
highest  gratifications.  There  is  nothing 
which  more  ravishes  and  transports  the 
soul  than  harmony;  and  we  have  great  rea- 
son to  believe,  from  the  descriptions  of  this 
place  in  holy  scripture,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  entertainments  of  it.  And  if  the  soul 
of  man  can  be  so  wonderfully  affected  with 
those  strains  of  music  which  human  art  is 
capable  of  producing,  how  much  more  will 
it  be  raised  and  elevated  by  those  in  which 
is  exerted  the  whole  power  of  harmony! 
The  senses  are  faculties  of  the  human  soul, 
though  they  cannot  be  employed,  during 
this  our  vital  union,  without  proper  instru- 
ments in  the  body.  Why  therefore  should 
we  exclude  the  satisfaction  of  these  facul- 
ties, which  we  find  by  experience  are  in- 
lets of  great  pleasure  to  the  s*Hil,  from  among 
those  entertainments  which  are  to  make 
up  our  happiness  hereafter!  Why  should 
we  suppose  that  our  hearing  anil  seeing 
will  not  be  gratified  with  those  objects 
which  are  most  agreeable  to  them,  and 
which  they  cannot  meet  with  in  these  lower 
regions  of  nature;  objects,  ««  which  neither 
eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  it 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive?  I 
knew  a  man  in  Christ  (says  Saint  Paul, 
speaking  of  himself)  above  fourteen  years 
ago,  (whether  in  the  bodv  I  cannot  tell,  or 
whether  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell:  God 
knoweth)  such  a  one  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a  man  (whether 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  bodv,  T  cannot  tell : 
God  knoweth)  how  that  he  was  caught 
up  into  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable 
words,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to 
utter."  By  this  is  meant  that  what  he 
heard  was  so  infinitely  different  from  any 
thing  which  he  had  heard  in  this  world, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  express  it  in  such 


words,  as  might  convey  a  notion  of  it  to  his 

hearers. 

■ It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  deheht 

in  inquiries  concerning  any  foreign  country, 
where  we  are  some  time  or  other  to  make 
our  abode;  and  as  we  all  hope  to  be  admitted 
into  this  glorious  place,  it  is  both  a  laudable 
and  useful  curiosity  to  get  what  informa- 
tions we  can  of  it,  whilst  we  make  use  of 
revelation  for  our  guide.  When  these 
everlasting  doors  shall  be  open  to  us,  we 
mav  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  beau- 
ties' of  this  place  will  infinitely  transcend 
our  present  hopes  and  expectations,  and 
that  the  glorious  appearance  of  the  thmw 
of  God  will  rise  infinitely  beyond  whatever 
we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it.  We  mhrHt 
here  entertain  ourselves  with  many  other 
speculations  on  this  subject,  from  those  se- 
veral hints  which  we  find  of  it  iu  the  Mr 
scriptures;  as,  whether  there  may  not  be 
different  mansions  and  apartments  of  giory 
to  beings  of  different  natures;  whether,  as 
they  excel  one  another  in  perfection,  they 
are  not  admitted  nearer  to  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty,  and  enjoy  greater  manifestations 
of  his  presence;  whether  there  are  not 
solemn  times  and  occasions,  when  all  the 
multitude  of  heaven  celebrate  the  presence 
of  their  Maker  in  more  extraordinary 
forms  of  praise  and  adoration;  as  Adam, 
though  he  had  continued  in  a  state  ot  inno- 
cence, would,  in  the  opinion  of  cur  divines 
have  kept  holy  the  Sabbath-day  in  a  more 
particular  manner  than  any  other  of  the 
seven.  These,  and  the  like  speculations  we 
mav  very  innocently  indulge,  so  long  as  we 
make  use  of  them  to  inspire  us  with  a  de- 
sire of  becoming  inhabitants  of  this  delight- 
ful place. 

'  I  have  in  this,  and  in  two  foirgourg  let- 
ters, treated  on  the  most  serious  subject 
that  can  emplov  the  mind  of  man— the  om- 
nipresence of  the  Deity;  a  subject  which, 
if  possible,  should  never  depart  from  out 
meditations.  We  have  considered  the  Di- 
vine Being  as  he  inhabits  infinitude,  as  he 
dwells  among  his  works,  as  he  is  present  to 
the  mind  of  man,  and  as  he  discovers  him- 
self in  a  more  glorious  manner  among  the 
region's  of  the  blest.  Such  a  conskl< 
should  be  kept  awake  in  us  at  all  tit 
and  in  all  places,  and  possess  < 
with  a  perpetual  awe  and  reverence.  It 
should  be  interwoven  with  all  our  thoughts 
and  perceptions,  and  become  one  with  the 
consciousness  of  our  own  being1.  It  is  not  t> 
be  reflected  on  in  the  coldness  of  philoso- 
phy, but  ought  to  sink  us  into  the  lowest 
prostration  before  him,  who  is  so 
ingly  great,  wonderful,  and  holy.* 
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Sunt  bona,  §«nt  quirdam  medioeria,  Mint 
Que 


Seine  good,  more  bad,  come  neither  one  nor  t'atarr. 

'  I  am  at  present  sitting  with  a  heap  of 
letters  before  me,  which  I  have  received 
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tinder  the  character  of  Spectator.  I  have 
complaints  from  lovers,  schemes  from  pro- 
jectors, scandal  from  ladies,  congratula- 
tions, compliments,  and  advice  in  abund- 
ance. 

I  have  not  been  thus  long  an  author,  to 
be  insensible  of  the  natural  fondness  every 
person  must  have  for  their  own  produc- 
tions; and  I  begin  to  think  I  have  treated 
my  correspondents  a  little  too  uncivilly  in 
stringing  them  altogether  on  a  file,  and  Jet- 
ting them  lie  so  long  unregarded.  I  shall 
therefore,  for  the  future,  think  myself  at 
least  obliered  to  take  some  notice  of  such 
letters  as  I  receive,  and  may  possibly  do  it 
at  the  end  of  every  month. 

In  the  mean  time  I  intend  my  present 
paper  as  a  short  answer  to  most  of  those 
which  have  been  already  sent  me. 

The  public,  however,  is  not  to  expect  I 
Should  let  them  into  all  my  secrets;  and, 
though  I  appear  abstruse  to  most  people, 
it  is  sufficient  if  I  am  understood  by  my 
particular  correspondents. 

My  well-wisher  Van  Nath  is  very  arch, 
but  not  quite  enough  so  to  appear  in  print. 

Philadelphus  will,  in  a  little  time,  see  his 
query  fully  answered  by  a  treatise  which 
is  now  in  the  press. 

It  was  very  improper  at  that  time  to 
comply  with  Mr.  G. 

Miss  Kitty  must  excuse  me. 

The  gentleman  who  sent  me  a  copy  of 
verses  on  his  mistress's  dancing  is,  I  be- 
lieve, too  thoroughly  in  love  to  compose 
correctly. 

I  have  too  great  a  respect  for  both  the 
universities  to  praise  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. 

Tom  Nimble  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and 
I  desire  him  to  present  my  humble  service 
to  his  cousin  Fill  Bumper.' 

I  am  obliged'for  the  letter  upon  prejudice. 

I  may  in  due  time  animadvert  on  the  case 
of  Grace  Grumble. 

The  petition  of  P.  S.  granted. 

That  of  Sarah  Loveit  refused. 

The  papers  of  A.  S.  are  returned. 

I  thank  Aristippus  for  his  kind  invitation. 

My  friend  at  Woodstock  is  a  bold  man  to 
undertake  for  all  within  ten  miles  of  him. 

I  am  afraid  the  entertainment  of  Tom 
Turnover  will  hardly  be  relished  by  the 
good  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

I  must  consider  farther  of  it  before  I  in- 
dulge W.  F.  in  those  freedoms  he  takes 
with  the  ladies'  stockings. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  ingenious  gentleman 
who  sent  me  an  ode  on  the  subject  of  the 
late  Spectator,  and  shall  take  particular 
notice  of  his  last  letter. 

When  the  lady  who  wrote  me  a  letter, 
dated  July  the  20th,  in  relation  to  some  pas- 
sages in  a  lover,  will  be  more  particular  in 
her  directions,  I  shall  be  so  in  my  answer. 

The  poor  gentleman  who  fancies  my 
writings  could  reclaim  a  husband  who  can 
abuse  such  a  wife  as  he  describes,  has,  I 
am  afraid,  too  great  an  opinion  of  my  skill. 


m 

Philanthropns  is,  I  dare  say,  a  very  well-  < 

|  meaning  man,  but  a  little  too  prolix  in  his 
compositions. 

Constantius  himself  must  be  the  best 
judge  in  the  affair  he  mentions. 

The  letter  dated  from  Lincoln  is  re- 
ceived. 

.  Arethusa  and  her  friend  may  hear  far- 
ther from  me.  ,  . 

Celia  is  a  little  too  hastv. 

Harriot  is  a  good  girl,  but  must  not 
courtesy  to  folks  she  does  not  know. 

I  must  ingenuously  confess  my  friend 
Samson  Benstaff  has  quite  puzzled  me,  and 
writ  me  a  long  letter  which  I  cannot  com 
prehend  one  word  of. 

Collidan  must  also  explain  what  he  means 
by  his 'drigelling.'  j 

I  think  it  beneath  mv  spectatorial  dig- 
nity to  concern  myself  in  the  affair  of  the 
boiled  dumpling. 

I  shall  consult  some  literati  on  the  project 
sent  me  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 

I  know  not  how  to  conclude  this  paper 
better  than  by  inserting  a  couple  of  letters 
which  are  really  genuine,  and  which  I  look 
upon  to  be  two  of  the  smartest  pieces  I 
have  received  from  my  correspondents  of 
either  sex : 

*  Brothkr  Spf.c, — While  you  are  sur- 
veying every  object  that  falls  in  your  way, 
I  am  wholly'  taken  up  with  one.  Had  that 
sage  who  demanded  what  beauty  was,  lived 
to  see  the  dear  angel  I  love,  he  would  not 
have  asked  such  a  question.  Had  another 
seen  her,  he  would  himself  have  loved  the 
person  in  whom  heaven  has  made  virtue 
visible;  and,  were  you  yourself  to  be  in  her 
company,  you  could  never,  with  all  your 
loquacity,  say  enough  of  her  fjood-humour 
and  sense.  I  send  you  the  outlines  of  a  pic- 
ture, which  I  can  no  more  finish,  than  I  can 
sufficiently  admire  the  dear  original.  I  am 
your  most  affectionate  brother, 

'  CONSTANTIO  SPEC 

'Good  Mr.  Pfrt, — I  will  allow  you 
nothing  until  you  resolve  me  the  following 
question.  Pray  what  is  the  reason,  that, 
while  you  only  "talk  now  upon  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  and  Mondays,  you  pretend  to  be 
a  greater  tattler  than  when  you  spoke  every 
day,  as  you  formerly  used  to  do?  If  this  be 
your  plunging  out  of  your  taciturnity,  pray 
let  the  length  of  your" speeches  compensate 
for  the  scarceness  of  them.  I  am,  good  Mr. 
Pert,  your  admirer,  if  you  will  be  long 
enough  for  me, 

'AMANDA  LOVELENGTH.' 


No.  582.  ]    IVedneaday,  August  18,  1714. 

 Tenet  inaanibile  multos 

Scribendi  cacoelbes   Jn.  8ot  vii.  5h 

The  curie  of  writing  it  an  endless  itch. 

CSt  Dtyden. 

There  is  a  certain  distemper,  which  is 
mentioned  neither  by  Galen  nor  Hippo- 
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crates,  nor  to  he  met  with  in  the  London 
Dispensary.  Juvenal  in  the  motto  of  my 
paper,  terms  it  a  cacoethes;  which  is  a 
hard  word  for  a  disease  called  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, 'The  itch  of  writing.'  This  cacoe- 
thes is  as  epidemical  as  the  smallpox,  there 
being  very  few  who  are  not  seized  with  it 
some  time  or  other  in  their  lives.  There 
is  however,  this  difference  in  these  two' 
•  listempers,  that  the  first,  after  having  in- 
disposed you  for  a  time,  never  returns  again ; 
whereas,  this  I  am  speaking  of,  when  it 
is  once  got  into  the  bhxxl,  seldom  comes  out 
of  it.  The  British  nation  is  very  much  af- 
flicted with  this  malady,  and  though  very 
many  remedies  have  been  applied  to  per- 
sons infected  with  it,  few  of  them  have  ever 
proved  successful.  Some  have  been  cau- 
terised with  satires  and  lampoons,  but  have 
received  little  or  no  benefit  from  them; 
others  have  had  the  ir  heads  fastened  for  an 
hour  together  between  a  cleft  board,  which 
is  made  use  of  as  a  cure  for  the  disease 
when  it  appears  in  its  greatest  malignity.* 
There  is  indeed,  one  kind  of  this  malady 
which  has  been  sometimes  removed,  like 
the  biting  of  a  tarantula,  with  the  sound  of 
a  musical  instrument,  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  cat-call.  \  But  if  you 
have  a  patient  of  this  kind  under  your  care, 
you  may  assure  yourself  there  is  no  other 
way  of  recovering  him  effectually,  but  by 
forbidding  him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper. 

But,  to  drop  the  allegory  be  fore  I  have 
tired  it  out,  there  is  no  species  of  scribblers 
more  offensive,  and  more  incurable,  than 
your  periodical  writers  whose  works  re- 
turn upon  the  public  on  certain  days  and 
at  stated  times.  We  have  not  the  consola- 
tion in  the  perusal  of  these  authors  which 
we  find  at  the  reading  of  all  others,  namely, 
that  we  are  sure  if  we  have  but  patience, 
we  may  come  to  the  end  of  their  labours. 
I  have  often  admired  a  humorous  saying 
of  Diogenes  who,  reading  a  dull  author  to 
several  of  his  friends,  when  every  one  be- 
gan to  be  tired,  finding  he  was  almost  conic 
to  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  it,  cried, '  Cou- 
rage, lads,  1  set-  land.'  On  the  contrary, 
our  progress  through  that  kind  of  writers  1 
am  now  speaking  of  is  never  at  an  end. 
One  day  makes  work  for  another — we  do 
not  know  when  to  promise  ourselves  rest 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  consider  that 
the  art  of  printing,  which  might  be  the 

Sreatest  blessing  to  mankind,  should  prove 
etrimental  to  us,  and  that  it  should  be 
made  use  of  to  scatter  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance through  a  people,  instead  of  convey- 
ing to  them  truth  and  knowledge. 

1  was  lately  reading  a  very  whimsical 
treatise,  entitled  William  Ramsay*s£  Vin- 

*  Fat  in  the  pillory. 

f  Alluding  to  the  noise  made  in  the  Theatre*  at  the 
condemnation  of  a  play. 

t  Ramsay  (or  more  properly  Ramoaey,)  contended 
'hat  this  absurdity  of  hi*  was  even  supported  by  Scrip- 
ture, where  he  read  of  -  darkness  ovur  the  load  of  Egypt 
that  may  be  fell  " 
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dication  of  Astrology.  This  profound  au- 
thor, among  many  mystical  passages,  baa 
the  following  one:  '  The  absence  of  the  son 
is  not  the  cause  of  night,  forasmuch  as  his 
light  is  so  great  that  it  may  illuminate  the 
earth  all  over  at  once  as  clear  as  bread 
day;  but  there  are  tenebrificous  and  dark 
stars,  bv  w  hose  influence  night  is  brought 
on,  ana  which  do  ray  out  darkness  and 
obscurity  upon  the  earth  as  the  sun  does 
light' 

I  consider  writers  in  the  same  view  das 
sage  astrologer  does  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Some  of  them  are  stars  that  scatter  light 
as  others  do  darkness.  I  could  mention  se- 
veral authors  who  are  tenebrificous  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  point  out  a  knot  ef 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  dull  in  conceit, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  dark  expatr- 
iation. The  nation  has  been  a  great  *  hikr 
benighted  with  several  of  these  antiluraina- 
rics.  I  suffered  them  to  ray  out  their  dark- 
ness as  long  as  I  was  able  to  endure  it,  till 
at  length  I  came  to  a  resolution  of  rising 
upon  them,  and  hope  in  a  little  time  to 
drive  them  quite  out  of  the  British  hemi- 
sphere. 


No.  583.]    Friday,  jfugvtt  20,  171* 

Ipse  thyinum  pmosque  frren*  de  mouUfcaa  alUa. 

Tec  la  serat  late  cireum.  rui  tatta  curr 
Ipse  labors  manum  duro  t*-rai ;  ipse  ferae** 
Fig  nt  huino  plant  as  et  amioos  Irriget  MiWS, 

Wtrg.  Gcort-  it  US. 

With  his  own  hand,  the  guardian  of  the  hen 
Por  slips  of  pines  may  search  the  mountain  trees. 
And  with  wild  thyme  and  ear'ry  plant  the  ptaia. 
Till  his  hard  horny  fingers  ache  with  pain; 
And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fields  around. 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  gmmmL 

Drjdmm. 

Evf.r  y  station  of  life  has  duties  which  are 
proper  to  it  Those  who  anrdctermincd  by 
choice  to  any  particular  kind  of  business, 
are  indeed  more  happy  than  those  who  arc 
determined  bv  necessity;  but  both  are  sa- 
iler an  equal  obligation  of  fixing  on  employ- 
ments, which  may  be  either  useful  to  them- 
selves or  beneficial  to  others:  no  one  of  the 
sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think  himself  exempt 
from  that  labour  and  industry  which  were 
denounced  to  our  first  parent,  and  in  him 
to  all  his  posterity.  Those  to  whom  birth  or 
fortune  may  seem  to  make  such  an  appli- 
cation unnecessary,  ought  to  find  out  some 
calling  or  profession  for  themselves,  that 
they  mav  not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  spe- 
cies, and  be  the  only  useless  parts  of  the 
creation. 

Many  of  our  country  gentlemen  in  their 
busy  hours  apply  themselves  wholly  to  the 
chase,  or  to  some  other  diversion  which 
they  find  in  the  fields  and  woods.  Thi- 
gave  occasion  to  one  of  our  most  eminent 
Knglish  writers  to  represent  every  one  of 
them  as  lying  under  a  kind  of  curse,  pro- 
nounced to  them  in  the  words  of  Gofiah,  '  1 
will  give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  sod  to 
the  beasts  of  the  field.* 
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Though  exercises  of  this  kind,  when  in- 
dulged with  moderation,  may  have  a  good 
influence  both  on  the  mind  and  body,  the 
country  affords  many  other  amusements  of  a 
more  noble  kind. 

Among  these,  I  know  none  more  delight- 
ful in  itself,  and  beneficial  to  the  public, 
than  that  of  planting.  I  could  mention  a 
nobleman  whose  fortune  has  placed  him  in 
several  parts  of  England,  and  who  has  al- 
ways left  these  visible  marks  behind  him, 
which  show  he  has  been  there :  he  never 
hired  a  house  in  his  life,  without  leaving  all 
about  it  the  seeds  of  wealth,  and  bestowing 
legacies  on  the  posterity  of  the  owner.  Had 
all  the  gentlemen  of  England  made  the 
same  improvements  upon  their  estates,  our 
whole  country  would  have  been  at  this 
time  as  one  great  garden.  Nor  ought  such 
an  employment  to  be  looked  upon  as  too 
inglorious  for  men  of  the  highest  rank. 
There  have  been  heroes  in  this  art,  as  well 
as  in  others.  We  are  told  in  particular  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  that  he  planted  all  the 
Lesser  Asia.  There  is  indeed  something 
truly  magnificent  in  this  kind  of  amuse- 
ment: it  gives  a  nobler  air  to  several  parts 
of  nature;  it  fills  the  earth  with  a  variety  of 
beautiful  scenes,  and  has  something  in  it 
like  creation.  For  this  reason  the  pleasure 
of  one  who  plants  is  something  like  that  of  a 
poet,  who,  as  Aristotle  observes,  is  more 
delighted  with  his  productions  than  any 
other  writer  or  artist  whatsoever. 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  other 
works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more 
lasting  date,  and  continually  improve  in  the 
eye  of  the  planter.  When  you  have  finished 
a  building,  or  anv  other  undertaking  of  the 
like  nature,  it  immediately  decays  upon 
your  hands:  vou  see  it  brought  to  the  ut- 
most point  of  perfection,  and  from  that 
time  hastening  to  its  ruin.  On  the  contrary, 
when  you  have  finished  your  plantations, 
they  are  still  arriving  at  greater  degrees  of 
perfection  as  long  as  you  live,  and  appear 
more  delightful  in  every  succeeding  year 
than  thev  did  in  the  foregoing. 

But  I  do  not  only  recommend  this  art  to 
men  of  estates  as  a  pleasing  amusement, 
but  as  it  is  a  kind  of  virtuous  employment, 
and  may  therefore  be  inculcated  by  moral 
motives;  particularly  from  the  love  which 
we  ought  to  have  for  our  country,  and  the 
regard  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  pos- 
terity. As  for  the  first  I  need  only  mention 
what  is  frequently  observed  by  others,  that 
the  increase  of  forest  trees  does  by  no  means 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  destruction  of 
them,  insomuch,  that  in  a  few  ages  the 
nation  may  be  at  a  loss  to  supply  itself  with 
timber  sufficient  for  the  fleets  of  England. 
I  know  when  a  man  talks  of  posterity  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  he  is  looked  upon 
with  an  eye  of  ridicule  by  the  cunning  and 
selfish  part  of  mankind.  Most  people  are 
of  the  humour  of  an  old  fellow  of  a  college, 
who,  when  he  was  pressed  by  the  society 


to  come  into  something  that  might  redound 
to  the  good  of  their  successors,  grew  very 
peevish:  'We  are  always  doing,'  savs  he, 
4  something  for  posterity,  but  1  would  fain 
see  posterity  do  something  for  us.' 

But  I  think  men  are  inexcusable,  who 
fail  in  a  duty  of  this  nature,  since  it  is  so 
easily  discharged.  When  a  man  considers 
that  the  putting  a  few  twigs  into  the  ground 
is  doing  good  to  one  who  will  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  about  fifty  years 
hence,  or  that  he  is  perhaps  making  one  of 
his  own  descendants  easy  or  rich,  by  so  in- 
considerable an  expense,  if  he  finds  himself 
averse  to  it,  he  must  conclude  that  he  has 
a  poor  and  base  heart,  void  of  all  generous 
principles  and  love  to  mankind. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  m;iv 
very  much  enforce  what  I  have  here  said. 
Manv  honest  minds,  that  are  naturally  dis- 
posed to  do  good  in  the  world,  and  become 
beneficial  to  mankind,  complain  within 
themselves  that  they  have  not  talents  for  it. 
This  therefore  is  a  good  office,  which  is 
suited  to  the  meanest  capacities,  and  which 
may  be  performed  by  multitudes  who  have 
not  abilities  sufficient  to  deserve  well  of 
their  country,  and  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  their  posterity,  by  any  other  me- 
thod. It  is  the  phrase  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
when  any  useful  country  neighbour  dies, 
that  *you  may  trace  him;'  which  I  look 
upon  as  a  good  funeral  oration,  at  the  death 
of  an  honest  husbandman  who  had  left  the 
impressions  of  his  industry  behind  him  in 
the  place  where  he  has  lived. 

Upon  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  can 
scarcely  forbear  representing  the  subject  of 
this  paper  as  a  kind  of  moral  virtue;  which, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  recommends  it- 
self likewise  by  the  pleasure  that  attends  it. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  none  of 
those  turbulent  pleasures  which  are  apt  to 
gratify  a  man  in  the  heats  of  youth;  but,  if 
it  be  not  so  tumultuous,  it  is  more  lasting. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  en- 
tertain ourselves  with  prospects  of  our  own 
making,  and  to  walk  under  those  shades 
which  our  own  industry  has  raised.  Amuse- 
ments of  this  nature  compose  the  mind, 
and  lay  at  rest  all  those  passions  which  are 
uneasy  to  the  soul  of  man,  besides  that  they 
naturally  engender  good  thoughts,  and  dis- 
pose us  to  laudable  contemplations.  Many 
of  the  old  philosophers  passed  away  the 
greatest  parts  of  their  lives  among  their 
gardens.  Epicurus  himself  could  not  think 
sensual  pleasure  attainable  in  any  other 
scene.  Every  reader,  who  is  acquainted 
with  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  all  antiquity,  knows 
very  well  with  how  much  rapture  they 
have  spoken  on  this  subject;  and  that  Vir- 
gil in  particular  has  written  a  whole  book 
on  the  art  of  planting. 

This  art  seems  to  have  been  more  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  nature  of  man  in  his 
primxval  state,  when  he  had  life  enough  to 
see  his  productions  flourish  in  their  utmost 
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beauty,  and  gradually  decay  with  him. 
One  who  lived  before  the  flood  might  have 
seen  a  wood  of  the  tallest  oaks  in  the  acorn. 
But  I  only  mention  this  particular,  in  order 
to  introdacc,  in  my  next  paper,  a  history 
which  I  have  found  among  the  accounts  of 
China,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  antediluvian  aovel. 


No.  584.]   Monday,  Jngunt  23,  1714. 

Hie  grlidi  (onto*  hie  mollin  pratn,  Lycori, 
Hie  iti-inus,  hie  toto  tecum  eoiwumorer  s  vo. 

yirf.  Eel.  X.  44. 

Com*.  «ee  what  pleatum  in  our  plain*  abound : 
Tim  wood?,  the  fountain*,  and  the  dow  ry  ground ; 
Here  I  could  live,  and  love,  and  die  with  only  you. 

Dry  dm. 

Hilpa  was  one  of  the  hundred  and  fiftv 
daughters  of  Zilpa,  of  the  race  of  Cohu, 
by  whom  some  of  the  learned  think  is  meant 
Cain.  She  was  exceedingly  beautiful;  and, 
when  she  was  but  a  gW  of  threescore  and 
ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addresses  of 
several  who  made  love  to  her.  Among 
these  were  two  brothers,  Harpath  and  Sha- 
lom. Harpath  being  the  first-born,  was 
master  of  that  fruitful  region  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Tiraah,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  China.  Shalura  (which  is  to  say 
the  planter  in  the  Chinese  language)  pos- 
sessed all  the  neighbouring  hills,  ana  that 
great  range  of  mountains  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  Tiraah.  Harpath  was  of  a 
haughty  contemptuous  spirit;  Shalum  was 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  beloved  both  by 
God  and  man. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  antediluvian 
women,  the  daughters  o/  Cohu  had  their 
minds  wholly  set  upon  riches;  for  which 
reason  the  beautiful  Hilpa  preferred  Har- 
path to  Shalum,  because  of  his  numerous 
mocks  and  herds,  that  covered  all  the  low 
country  which  runs  along  the  foot  of  mount 
Tiraah,  and  is  watered  by  several  fountains 
and  streams  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of 
that  mountain. 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  despatch  of 
his  courtship,  that  he  married  Hilpa  in 
tjie  hundredth  year  of  her  age;  and,  being 
of  an  insolent  temper,  laughed  to  scorn  his 
brother  Shalum  for  having  pretended  to 
the  beautiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was  master 
of  nothing  but  a  long  chain  of  rocks  and 
mountains.  This  so  much  provoked  Sha- 
lum, that  he  is  said  to  have  cursed  his  bro- 
ther in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  and  to 
have  prayed  that  one  of  his  mountains 
might  fall  upon  his  head  if  ever  he  came 
within  the  shadow  of  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would 
never  venture  out  of  the  valleys,  but  came 
to  an  untimely  end  in  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  being  drowned  in  a 
river  as  he  attempted  to  cross  it.  This 
river  is  called  to  this  day,  from  his  name 
who  perished  in  it,  the  river  Harpath;  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  issues  out  of  one 
of  those  mountains  which  Shalum  wished 


might  fall  upon  his  brother,  when 
him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

Hilpa  was  in  the  hundredth  and 
year,  of  her  age  at  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, having  brought  him  but  fifty  chifc- 
dren  before  he  was  snatched  away,  a*  ha* 
been  already  related.  Many  of  the  antedi- 
luvians made  love  to  the  young  widow; 
though  no  one  was  thought  so  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  her  affections  as  her  first  lover 
Shalum,  who  renewed  his  court  to  her 
about  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Harpath; 
for  it  was  not  thought  decent  in  those  d«y* 
that  a  widow  should  be  seen  by  a  man 
within  ten  years  after  the  decease  of  her 
husband. 

Shalum,  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
and  resolving  to  take  away  that  objection 
which  had  been  raised  against  him  when 
he  made  his  first  addresses  to  Hilpa,  begai 
immediately  after  her  marriage  with  Har- 
path, to  plant  all  that  mountainous  region 
which  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  division  of  this 
country.  He  knew  how  to  adapt  every 
plant  to  its  proper  soil,  and  is  thought  to 
have  inherited  many  traditional  secrets  of 
that  art  from  the  first  man.  This  empioy- 
roent  turned  at  length  to  his  profit  as  well 
as  to  his  amusement;  his  mountains  were  in 
a  few  years  shaded  with  young  trees,  that 
gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and 
forests,  intermixed  with  walks,  and  lawns* 
and  gardens;  insomuch  that  the  whole  re- 
gion, from  a  naked  and  desolate  prospect, 
began  now  to  look  like  a  second  Paradise. 
The  pleasantness  of  the  place,  and  the 
agreeable  disposition  of  Shalum,  who  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  mildest  and  wisest  of 
all  who  lived  before  the  flood,  drew  into  it 
multitudes  of  people,  who  were  perpetually 
mploved  in  the  sinking  of  wells,  the  dig- 
ging of  trenches,  and  the  hollowing  of  trees, 
for  the  better  distribution  of  water  thi- 
every part  of  this  spacious  plantation. 

The  habitations  of  Shalum  looked 
year  more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa. 
who,  after  the  space  of  seventy  autumn*, 
was  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  distant 
prospect  of  Shalum's  hills,  which  were 
then  covered  with  innumerable  tufts  ef 
trees  and  gloomy  scenes  that  gave  a  mag- 
nificence to  the  place,  and  converted  it  into 
one  of  the  finest  landscapes  the  eye  of  man 
could  behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Sha- 
lum is  said  to  have  written  to  Hilpa  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  her  widowhood.  I  shall 
here  translate  it,  without  departing  from 
that  noble  simplicity  of  sentiments  and 
plainness  of  manners  which  appear  in  the 
original. 

Shalum  was  at  this  time  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  old,  and  Hilpa  one  hundred 

and  seventy. 

'  /  Shalum,  Master  of  Mount  Tirrahy  to 
Hilfia,  Afistreu  of  the  Valley*. 

*  In  the  788th  year  of  the  creation, 
•What  have  I  not  suffered,  O  thai 
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daughter  of  Zilpa,  since  thou  gavest  thy- 
self awav  in  marriage  to  my  rival?    I  grew 
weary  of  the  li^ht  of  the  sun,  and  have  been 
ever  since  covering  myself  with  woods  and 
forests.    These  threescore  and  ten  years 
have  I  bewailed  the  loss  of  thee  on  the  top 
of  mount  Tirzah,  and  soothed  my  melan- 
choly among  a  thousand  gloomy  shades  of 
my  own  raising.    My  dwellings  are  at  pre- 
sent as  the  garden  of  God;  every  part  of 
them  is  filled  with  fruits,  and  flowers,  and 
fountains.    The  whole  mountain  is  per- 
fumed for  thy  reception.    Come  up  into  it, 
O  my  beloved,  and  let  us  people  this  spot 
of  the  new  world  with  a  beautiful  race  of 
mortals:  let  us  multiply  exceedingly  among 
these  delightful  shades,  and  fill  every  quar- 
ter of  them  with  sons  and  daughters.  Re- 
member, Oh  th/m  daughter  of  Zilpa,  that 
the  age  of  man  is  but  a  thousand  years;  that 
beauty  is  the  admiration  but  of  a  few  centu- 
ries.   It  flourishes  as  a  mountain  oak,  or  as 
a  cedar  on  the  top  of  Tirzah,  which  in 
three  or  four  hundred  veal's  will  fade  away, 
and  never  be  thought  (>f  by  posterity,  unless 
a  young  wood  springs  from  its  roots!  Think 
well  on  this,  and  remember  thy  neighbour 
in  the  mountains.' 

Having  here  inserted  this  letter,  which  I 
look  upon  as  the  only  antediluvian  billet- 
doux  now  extant,  I  shall  in  my  next  paper 
give  the  answer  to  it,  and  the  sequel  of  this 
story. 
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Intnnti  monten:  ipn-  Jam  earmina  rupes. 

Ip*a  aonaut  arbutta  Virg.  Eel.  v.  63. 

The  mountain <topi  unshorn,  the  rock*  rejoice; 
The  lowly  shrub*  parluka  of  hums  a  voitK.—Drydtn. 

THE  SEQUEL  OF  THE  STORY  OF  SH ALUM 
AND  HILPA. 

The  letter  inserted  in  my  last  had  so 
good  an  effect  upon  Mil  pa,  that  she  answer- 
ed it  in  less  than  twelve  months,  after  the 
following  manner: 

*  Hiljia,  Alhtrr**  of  the  Valfrvs,  to  Shalum, 
Matter  of  Mount  Tirzah. 

'  In  the  789th  year  of  the  creation. 

« What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  Sha- 
lum? Thou  praiscth  Hilpa's  beauty,  but  art 
thou  not  secretly  enamoured  w  ith  the  verdure 
of  her  meadows?  Art  thou  not  more  affect- 
ed with  the-  prospect  of  her  green  valleys 
than  thou  wouldest  be  with  the  sight  of  her 
person?  The  lowings  of  my  herds,  and  the 
bleating*  of  my  flocks,  make  a  pleasant 
echo  in  thy  maintains,  and  sound  sweetly 
in  thy  eai-s.  What  though  I  am  delighted 
with  the  wayings  of  thv  forests,  and  those 
breezes  of  perfumes  which  flow  from  the 
top  of  Tirzah,  arc  these  like  the  riches  of 
the  valley? 

*  I  know  thee,  O  Shalum ;  thou  art  more 
wise  and  happy  than  any  of  the  sons  of 


men.  Thy  dwellings  are  among  the  cedars, 
thou  searchest  out  the  diversity  of  soils, 
thou  understandest  the  influences  of  the 
stars,  and  markest  the  change  of  seasons. 
Can  a  woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes  of 
such  a  one?  Disquiet  me  not,  O  Shalum; 
let  me  alone,  that  I  may  enjoy  those  goodly 
possessions  which  are  fallen  to  my  lot. 
Win  me  not  by  thy  enticing  words.  May 
thy  trees  increase  and  multiply;  on  vest 
thou  add  wood  to  wood,  and  shade' to  shade: 
but  tempt  not  Hilpa  to  destroy  thy  solitude, 
and  make  thy  retirement  populous.' 

The  Chinese  say,  that  a  little  time  after- 
wards she  accepted  of  a  treat  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  hills  to  which  Shalum  had  in- 
vited her.  This  treat  lasted  for  two  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  Shalum  five  hun- 
dred antelopes,  two  thousand  ostriches,  and 
a  thousand  tons  of  milk;  but  what  most  of 
all  recommended  it,  was  that  variety  of  de- 
licious fruits  and  potherbs,  in  which  no 
person  then  living  could  any  way  equal 
Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he 
had  planted  amidst  the  wood  of  nightin- 
gales.— This  wood  was  made  up  of  such 
fruit-trees  and  plants  as  are  most  agreeable 
to  the  several  kinds  of  singing  birds;  so  that 
it  had  drawn  into  it  all  the  music  of  the 
country,  and  was  filled  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other  with  the  most  agreeable 
concert  in  season. 

He  showed  her  every  day  some  beauti- 
ful and  surprising  scene  in  this  new  region 
of  woodlands;  and,  as  by  this  means  he  had 
all  the  opportunities  he  could  wish  for  of 
opening  his  mind  to  her,  he  succeeded  so 
well,  that  upon  her  departure  she  made 
him  a  kind  of  promise,  and  gave  him  her 
word  to  return  him  a  positive  answer  in 
less  than  fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own 
people  in  the  valleys,  when  she  received 
new  overtures,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most 
splendid  visit  from  Mishpach,  who  was  a 
mighty  man  of  old,  and  had  built  a  great 
city  which  he  called  after  his  own  name- 
Even'  house  was  made  for  at  least  a  thou- 
sand vcars;  nay,  there  were  some  that  were 
leased  out  for  three  lives;  so  that  the  quan- 
tity of  stone  and  timber  consumed  in  this 
building  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  by  those 
who  live  in  the  present  age  of  the  world. 
This  great  man  entertained  her  with  the 
voice  of  musical  instruments  which  had 
been  lately  invented,  and  danced  before  her 
to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel.  He  also  pre- 
sented her  with  several  domestic  utensils 
wrought  in  brass  and  iron,  which  had  been 
newly  found  out  for  the  convenience  of  life. 
In  the  mean  time  Shalum  grew  very  uneasy 
with  himself,  and  was  sorely  displeased  at 
Hilpa  for  the  reception  which  she  had 
given  to  Mishpach,  insomuch  that  he  never 
wrote  to  her  or  spoke  of  her  during  a  whole 
revolution  of  Saturn;  but,  finding  that  this 
intercourse  went  no  farther  than  a  visit,  he 
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again  renewed  hi*  addresses  to  her;  who, 
during  his  long  silence,  is  said  very  often 
to  have  cast  a  wishing  eye  upon  mount 
Tirzah. 

Her  mind  continued  wavering  about 
twenty  years  longer  between  Shalum  and 
Mishpach:  for  though  her  inclinations  fa- 
voured the  former,  her  interest  pleaded 
very  powerfully  for  the  other.  While  her 
heart  was  in  this  unsettled  condition,  the 
following  accident  happened,  which  deter- 
mined her  choice.  A  high  tower  of  wood 
that  stood  in  the  city  of  Mishpach  having 
caught  fire  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  in  a  few 
days  reducecl  the  whole  town  to  ashes. 
Mishpach  resolved  to  rebuild  the  place 
whatever  it  should  cost  him;  and  having 
already  destroyed  all  the  timber  of  the 
country,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
Shalum,  whose  forests  were  now  two  hun- 
dred years  old.  He  purchased  these  woods 
with  so  many  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  with  such  a  vast  extent  of  fields 
and  pastures,  that  Shalum  was  now  grown 
more  wealthy  than  Mishpach;  and  there- 
fore appeared  so  charming  in  the  eyes  of 
Zilpah*s  daughter,  that  she  no  longer  re- 
fused him  in  marriage.  On  the  day  in 
which  he  brought  her  up  into  the  moun- 
tains, he  raised  a  most  prodigious  pile  of 
cedar,  and  of  every  sweet-smelling  wood, 
which  reached  above  three  hundred  cubits 
in  height:  he  also  cast  into  the  pile  bundles 
of  myrrh,  and  sheaves  of  spikenard,  en- 
riching it  with  every  spicy  shrub,  and 
making  it  fat  with  the  gums  of  his  planta- 
tions. This  was  the  burnt  offering  which 
Shalum  offered  in  the  day  of  his  espousals: 
the  smoke  of  it  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and 
filled  the  whole  country  with  incense  and 
perfume. 
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—Que  in  rita  uaorpant  hominm,  engitant,  curant, 
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Tbe  thing*  which^emptoy  meiTa  wakint;  ihoughu 


By  the  last  post,  I  received  the  following 
letter  which  is  built  upon  a  thought  that  is 
new,  and  very  well  carried  on;  for  which 
reason  I  shall  give  it  to  the  public  without 
alteration,  addition,  or  amendment. 

'Sir, — It  was  a  good  piece  of  advice 
which  Pythagoras  gave  to  his  scholars — 
that  every  night  before  they  slept  they 
should  examine  what  they  had  been  doing 
that  day,  and  so  discover  what  actions  were 
worthy  of  pursuit  to-morrow,  and  what 
little  vices  were  to  be  prevented  from  slip- 
ping unawares  into  a  habit.  If  I  might 
second  the  philosopher's  advice,  it  should 
be  mine,  that,  in  a  morning,  before  my 
scholar  rose,  he  should  consider  what  he 
had  been  about  that  night,  and  with  the 
same  strictness,  as  if  the  condition  he  has 
believed  himself  to  be  in  was  real.   Such  a 


scrutiny  into  the  actions  of  his  fancy,  i 

of  considerable  advantage:  for  this 
because  the  circumstances  which  a  man 
imagines  himself  m  during  sleep  are  gene- 
rally such  as  entirely  favour  his  inclinations, 
good  or  bad,  and  give  him  imaginary  op- 
portunities of  pursuing  them  to  the  utmost; 
so  that  his  temper  will  lie  fairly  open  to  his 
view,  while  he  considers  how  it  is  moved 
when  free  from  those  constraints  which  the 
accidents  of  real  life  put  it  under.  Dreams 
are  certainly  the  result  of  oar  waking 
thoughts,  and  our  daily  hopes  and  fears 
are  what  give  the  mind  such  nimble  relishes 
of  pleasure,  and  such  severe  touches  of 
pain  in  its  midnight  rambles.  A  man  that 
murders  his  enemy,  or  deserts  his  friend, 
in  a  dream,  had  need  to  guard  his  temper 
against  revenge  and  ingratitude,  and  take 


heed  that 


do  a  vile 


thing  in  the  pursuit  ot  false,  or  the  neglect 
of  true  honour.  For  my  part,  I  seldom 
receive  a  benefit,  but  in  a  night  or  two's 
time  I  make  most  noble  returns  for  it; 
which,  though  my  benefactor  is  not  a  whit 
the  better  for,  yet  it  pleases  me  to  think 
that  it  was  from  a  principle  of  gratitude  in 
me  that  my  mind  was  susceptible  of  such 
generous  transport,  while  I  thought  myself 
repaying  the  kindness  of  my  friend:  and  I 
have  often  been  ready  to  beg  pardon,  in- 
stead of  returning  an  injur)',  after  consi- 
dering that,  when  the  offender  was  in  my 
power,  I  had  carried  my  resentments  mock 
too  far. 

1 1  think  it  has  been  observed  in  the  course 
of  your  papers,  how  much  one's  happiness 
or  misery  may  depend  upon  the  imagina- 
tion: of  which  truth  those  strange  workings 
of  fancy  in  sleep  are  no  inconsiderable  in- 
stances; so  that  not  only  the  advantage  a 
man  has  of  making  discoveries  of  himself, 
but  a  regard  to  his  own  ease  or  disquiet, 
may  induce  him  to  accept  of  my  advice 
Such  as  are  willing  to  comply  with  it,  I 
shall  put  into  a  way  of  doing  it  with  plea- 
sure, by  observing  only  one  maxim  which 
I  shall  give  them,  vis.  "To  go  to  bed  with 
a  mind  entirely  free  from  passion,  and  a 
body  clear  of  the  least  intern pe ranee." 

•  They,  indeed,  who  can  sink  into  sleep 
with  their  thoughts  less  calm  or  innocent 
than  they  should  be,  do  but  plunge  them- 
selves into  scenes  of  guilt  and  miserv;  or 
thev  who  are  willing  to  purchase  any  mid- 
night disquietudes  for  the  satisfaction  of  a 
full  meal,  or  a  skin  full  of  wine;  these  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to,  as  not  knowing  how  to 
invite  them  to  reflections  full  of  shame  and 
horror;  but  those  that  will  observe  this  rule, 
I  promise  them  they  shall  awake  into 
health  and  cheerfulness,  and  be  capable  of 
recounting,  with  delight,  those  glorious 
moments,  wherein  the  mind  has  been  in- 
dulging itself  in  such  luxury  of  thought, 
such  noble  hurry  of  imagination.  Supposes 
man's  going  supperless  to  bed  should  mtJt* 
duce  him  to  the  table  of  some  great  prince 
or  other,  where  he  shall  be 
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-with  the  noblest  marks  of  honour  and 
plenty,  and  do  so  much  business  after,  that 
he  shall  rise  with  as  good  a  stomach  for 
his  breakfast  as  if  he  had  fasted  aU  night 
long:  or,  suppose  he  should  see  his  dearest 
friends  remain  all  night  in  great  distresses, 
which  he  could  instantly  have  disengaged 
them  from,  could  he  have  been  content  to 
have  gone  to  bed  without  the  other  bottle; 
believe  me  these  effects  of  fancy  are  no 
contemptible  consequences  of  commanding 
or  indulging  one's  appetite. 

« I  forbear  recommending  my  advice  upon 
many  other  accounts,  until  I  hear  how  you 
and  your  readers  relish  what  I  have  al- 
ready said;  among  whom,  if  there  be  any 
that  may  pretend  it  is  useless  to  them  be- 
cause they  never  dream  at  all,  there  may 
be  others  perhaps  who  do  little  else  all  day 
long.  Were  every  one  as  sensible  as  I  am 
what  happens  to  him  in  his  sleep,  it  would 
be  no  dispute  whether  we  pass  so  consider- 
able a  portion  of  our  time  in  the  condition 
of  stocks  and  stones,  or  whether  the  soul 
were  not  perpetually  at  work  upon  the 
principle  of  thought  However,  it  is  an 
honest  endeavour  of  mine  to  persuade  my 
countrymen  to  reap  some  advantage  from 
so  many  unregarded  hours,  and  as  such 
you  will  encourage  it. 

*  I  shall  conclude  with  giving  you  a  sketch 
or  two  of  my  way  of  proceeding. 

*  If  I  have  any  business  of  consequence 
to  do  to-morrow,  I  am  scarce  dropt  asleep 
to-night  but  I  am  in  the  midst  of  it;  and 
when  awake,  I  consider  the  whole  proces- 
sion of  the  affair,  and  get  the  advantage  of 
the  next  day's  experience  before  the  sun 
has  risen  upon  it 

*  There  is  scarcely  a  great  post  but  what 
I  have  some  time  or  other  been  in;  but  my 
behaviour  while  I  was  master  of  a  college 
pleases  me  so  well,  that  whenever  there 
is  a  province  of  that  nature  vacant,  I  intend 
to  step  in  as  soon  as  I  can. 

1 1  have  done  many  things  that  would  not 
pass  examination,  when  I  have  had  the  art 
of  flying  or  being  invisible;  for  which  reason 
1  am  glad  I  am  not  possessed  of  th6%e  ex- 
traordinary qualities. 

•Lastly,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  have  been  a 
great  correspondent  of  yours,  and  have  read 
many  of  my  letters  in  your  paper  which  I 
never  wrote  you.  If  you  have  a  mind  I 
should  really  be  so,  I  have  got  a  parcel  of 
visions  and  other  miscellanies  in  my  noctu- 
ary,  which  I  shall  send  you  to  enrich  your 
paper  on  proper  occasions.    I  am,  8cc 

•JOHN  SHADOW. 

•Oxford,  Aug.  20.' 
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I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  within 

Thy  f  Uallow  centre  to  the  utmost  skin.— Dryden. 

Though  the  author  of  the  following 
vision  is  unknown  to  me,  I  am  apt  to  think 


Vol.  II. 


it  may  be  the  work  of  that  Ingenious  gentle- 
man, who  promised  me,  in  the  last  paper, 
some  extracts  out  of  his  noctuary. 

■  Sir, — I  was  the  other  day  reading  the 
life  of  Mahomet.  Among  many  other  ex- 
travagancies, I  find  it  recorded  of  that  im- 
postor, that,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age, 
the  angel  Gabriel  caught  him  up  whilst  he 
was  amongst  his  play-fellows ;  and  carrying 
him  aside,  cut  open  nis  breast,  plucked  out 
his  heart  and  wrung  out  of  it  that  black  drop 
of  blood,  in  which,  say  the  Turkish  divines, 
is  contained  the  fomet  ticccatl,  so  that  he 
was  free  from  sin  ever  after.  I  immediately 
said  to  myself,  Though  this  story  be  a  fiction, 
a  very  good  moral  may  be  drawn  from  it, 
would  every  man  but  apply  it  to  himself, 
and  endeavour  to  squeeze  out  of  his  heart 
whatever  sins  or  ill  qualities  he  finds  in  it 

*  While  my  mind  was  wholly  taken  up 
with  this  contemplation,  I  insensibly  fell  into 
a  most  pleasing  slumber,  when  methou^ht 
two  porters  entered  my  chamber  carrying 
a  large  chest  between  them.  After  having 
set  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  they 
departed.  I  immediately  endeavoured  to 
open  what  was  sent  me,  whert  a  shape,  like 
that  in  which  we  paint  our  angels,  ap- 
peared before  mc,  and  forbade  me.  *•  En- 
closed," said  he,  '*  arc  the  hearts  of  several 
of  your  friends  and  acquaintance;  but,  be- 
fore you  can  be  qualified  to  see  and  ani- 
madvert on  the. f  ailings  of  others,  you  must 
be  pure  yourself;"  whereupon  he  drew  out 
his  incision  knife,  cut  me  open,  took  out 
my  heart,  and  began  to  squeeze  it  I  was 
in  a  great  confusion  to  see  now  many  things, 
which  I  had  always  cherished  as  virtues, 
issued  out  of  my  heart  on  this  occasion.  In 
short,  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  squeez- 
ed, it  looked  like  an  empty  bladder;  when 
the  phantom  breathing  a  fresh  particle  of 
divine  air  into  it,  restored  it  safe  to  its  for- 
mer repository;  and  having  sewed  me  up, 
we  began  to  examine  the  chest 

•  Th»  hearts  were  all  enclosed  in  trans- 
parent phials,  and  preserved  in  liquor 
which  looked  like  spirits  of  wine.  The 
first  which  I  cast  my  eye  upon,  I  was  afraid 
would  have  broke  tne  glass  which  contain- 
ed it  It  shot  up  and  down,  with  incredible 
swiftness,  through  the  liquor  in  which  it 
swam,  and  very  frequently  bounced  against 
the  side  of  the  phial.  The  fome*,  or  spot 
in  the  middle  of  it,  waf  not  large,  but  of  a 
red  fiery  colour,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
cause  of  thede  violent  agitations.  "  That** 
says  my  instructor,  '*  is  the  heart  of  Tom 
Dreadnought,  who  behaved  himself  well 
in  the  late  wars,  but  has  for  these  ten  years 
last  past  been  aiming  at  some  post  of  ho- 
nour to  no  purpose.  He  is  lately  retired 
into  the  country,  where,  quite  choked  up 
with  spleen  and  choler,  he  rails  at  better 
men  than  himself,  and  will  be  for  ever  un- 
easy, because  it  is  impossible  he  should 
think  his  merits  sufficiently  rewarded." 
The  next  heart  that  I  examined  was  re- 
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markablc  for  its  smallncss;  it  lav  still  at 
the  bottom  of  the  phial,  and  I  could  hardly 
perceive  that  it  beat  at  all.  The  fomrs 
was  quite  black,  and  had  almost  diffused 
itself  over  the  whole  heart.  M  This,"  savs 
my  interpreter,  "is  the  heart  of  Dick 
Gloomy,  who  never  thirsted  after  any 
thing  but  money.  Notwithstanding  all  his 
endeavours,  he'is  still  poor.  This  has  flung 
him  into  a  most  deplorable  state  of  melan- 
choly and  despair.  He  is  a  composition 
of  envy  and  idleness;  hates  mankind,  but 
gives  them  their  revenge  by  being  more 
uneasy  to  himself  than  to  any  one  else.*' 

'  The  phial  I  looked  upon  next  contained 
a  large  fair  heart,  which  beat  very  stronglv. 
The  fame*  or  spot  in  it  was  exceedingly 
small;  but  I  could  not  help  observing  that, 
which  way  soever  I  turned  the  phial,  it 
always  appeared  uppermost,  and  in  the 
strongest  point  of  light  "  The  heart  vou 
are  examining,"  says  my  companion,  "'be- 
longs to  Will  Worthy.  '  He  has,  indeed,  a 
most  noble  soul,  and  is  possessed  of  a  thou- 
sand good  qualities.  The  speck  which  you 
discover  is  vanity." 

*  u  Here,"  says  the  angel,  "  is  the  heart 
of  Freelove,  voiir  intimate  friend."  Free- 
love  and  I,"  'said  I,  "are  at  present  very 
cold  to  one  another,  and  I  do  not  care  for 
looking  on  the  heart  of  a  man  which  I  fear 
is  overcast  with  rancour."  My  teacher 
commanded  me  to  look  upon  it;  I  did  so, 
and,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  found 
that  a  small  swelling  spot,  which  I  at  first 
took  to  be  ill-will  towards  me,  was  only 
passion;  and  that  upon  my  nearer  inspec- 
tion it  wholly  disappeared;  upon  which 
the  phantom  told  me  Freelove  was  one  of 
the  best-natured  men  alive. 

1 M  This,"  says  my  teacher,  "  is  a  female 
heart  of  your  acquaintance."  I  found  the 
fomen  in  it  of  the  largest  size,  and  of  a 
hundred  different  colours,  which  were  still 
varying  every  moment.  Upon  my  asking 
to  whom  it  belonged,  I  was  informed  that 
it  was  the  heart  of  Coquctilla. 

'  I  set  it  down,  and  drew  out  another,  in 
which  I  took  the  fames  at  first  sight  to  be 
very  small,  but  was  amazed  to  find  that,  as 
I  looked  steadfastly  upon  it,  it  grew  still 
larger.  It  was  the  heart  of  Melissa,  a 
noted  prude,  who  lives  the  next  door  to  me. 

* "  I  show  you  this,"  said  the  phantom, 
"because  it  is  indeed  a  rarity,  and  you 
have  the  happiness  do  know  the  person  to 
whom  it  belongs."  He  then  put  into  my 
hand  a  large  chrystal  glass,  that  enclosed 
a  heart,  in  which,  though  I  examined  it 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  I  could  not  perceive 
any  blemish.  I  made  no  scruple  to  affirm 
that  it  must  be  the  heart  of  Seraphma;  and 
was  glad,  but  not  surprised,  to  And  that  it 
was  so.  "She  is  indeed,"  continued  my 
guide,  "  the  ornament,  as  well  as  the  envy, 
of  her  sex."  At  these  last  words  he  pointed 
to  the  hearts  of  several  of  her  female  ac- 
quaintance which  lay  in  different  phials, 
and  had  very  large  spots  in  them,  all  of  a 


deep  blue.  "You  arc  not  to  wonder," 
says  he,  "  that  you  see  no  spot  in  a  heart 
whose  innocence  has  been  proof  against  ali 
the  corruptions  of  a  depraved  age.  If  s 
has  any  blemish,  it  is  too  small  to  be  dis- 
covered bv  human  eyes. 

'  I  laid  it  down,  and  took  up  the  hearts 
of  other  females,  in  all  of  which  the  fome* 
ran  in  several  veins,  which  were  twisted 
together,  and  made  a  very  perplexed 
figure.  I  asked  the  meaning  of  it,  and  was 
told  it  represented  deceit. 

'1  should  have  been  glad  to  hare 
examined  the  hearts  of  several  of  ray 
acquaintance,  whom  I  knew  to  be  par- 
ticularly addicted  to  drinking,  gamine., 
intriguing,  &c  but  my  interpreter  told  ror, 
I  must  let  that  alone  until  another  oppor- 
tunity, and  flung  down  the  cover  of  the 
chest  with  so  much 
ately  awoke  me.' 
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Man  may  be  considered  in  two  views,  as 

a  reasonable  and  as  a  social  being;;  capable 
of  becoming  himself  either  happv  or  mise- 
rable, and  of  contributing  to  the  nappir.ess 
or  misery  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Suitably 
to  this  double  capacity,  the  Contriver  of 
human  nature  hath  wisely  furnished  it 
with  two  principles  of  action,  self-love  and 
benevolence;  designed  one  of  them  to  ren- 
der man  wakeful  to  his  own  pcrsmal 
interest,  the  other  to  dispose  him  for  giving 
his  utmost  assistance  to  all  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit.  This  is  such'  an  account  df 
our  frame,  so  agreeable  to  reason,  so  much 
for  the  honour  of  our  Maker,  and  the  credit 
of  our  species,  that  it  may  appear  srtBe- 
what  unaccountable  what"  should  induce 
men  to  represent  human  nature  as  they 
do,  under  characters  of  disadvantage:  cr 
having"  drawn  it  with  a  little  sordid  aspect, 
what  pleasure  they  can  poss.blv  take  in 
such  a  picture.  Do  they  reflect  that  it  is 
their  own;  and  if  we  would  believe  them- 
selves, is  not  more  <xliousthan  the  firigiral* 
One  of  the  first  that  talked  in  this  lefty 
strain  of  our  nature  was  Epicurus.  Bene- 
ficence, would  his  followers  say,  is  all 
founded  in  weakness;  and,  whatever  he 
pretended,  the  kindness  that  passeth  be- 
tween men  and  men  is  by  even*  man 
directed  to  himself.  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  that 
hopeful  philosophy,  which  having  patched 
man  up  out  of  the  four  elements,  attributes 
his  being  to  chance,  and  derives  all  his 
actions  from  an  unintelligible  declination 
of  atoms.  And  for  these  glorious  discove- 
ries, the  poet  is  beyond  measure  trans- 
ported in  tlie  praises  of  his  hero,  as  if  he 
must  needs  be  something  more  than  man. 
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only  for  an  endeavour  to  prove  that  man  is 
in  nothing  superior  to  beasts.  In  this  school 
was  Mr.  Hobbcs  instructed  to  speak  after 
the  same  manner,  if  he  did  not  rather  draw 
his  knowledge  from  an  observation  of  his 
own  temper;  for  he  somewhere  unluckily 
lays  down  this  as  a  rule,  'that  from  the 
similitudes  of  thoughts  and  passions  of  one 
man  to  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  another, 
whosoever  looks  into  himself,  and  consi- 
ders what  he  doth  when  he  thinks,  hopes, 
fears,  &c.  and  upon  what  grounds,  he 
shall  hereby  read  and  know  what  are  the 
thoughts  and  passions  of  all  other  men 
upon  the  like  occasions.'  Now  we  will 
allow  Mr.  Hobbcs  to  know  best  how  he 
was  inclined;  but,  in  earnest,  I  should  be 
heartily  out  of  conceit  with  mvself,  if  1 
thought  myself  of  this  unamiablc  temper, 
as  he  affirms,  and  should  have  as  little 
kindness  for  myself  as  for  any  body  in  the 
world.  Hitherto  I  always  imagined  that 
kind  and  benevolent  propensions  were  the 
original  growth  of  the  heart  of  man,  and, 
however  checked  and  overtopped  by  coun- 
ter inclinations,  that  have  since  sprung  up 
within  us,  have  still  some  force  in  the  worst 
of  tempers,  and  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  best.  And,  methinks,  it  is  a  fair  step 
towards  the  proof  of  this,  that  the  most 
beneficent  of  all  beings  is  he  who  hath  an 
absolute  fulness  of  perfection  in  himself; 
who  gave  existence  to  the  universe,  and  so 
cannot  be  supposed  to  want  that  which  he 
communicated,  without  diminishing  from 
the  plenitude  of  his  own  power  and  hap- 
piness. The  philosophers  before  men- 
tioned have  indeed  done  all  that  in  them 
lay  to  invalidate  this  argument;  for,  placing 
the  gods  in  a  state  of  the  most  elevated 
blessedness,  they  describe  them  as  selfish 
as  we  poor  miserable  mortals  can  be,  and 
shut  them  out  from  all  concern  for  man- 
kind, upon  the  score  of  their  having  no 
need  of  us.  But  if  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  wants  not  us,  we  stand  in  con- 
tinual need  of  him;  and  surely,  next  to 
the  survev  of  the  immense  treasures  of  his 
own  mind,  the  most  exalted  pleasures  he 
receives  is  from  beholding  millions  of 
creatures,  lately  drawn  out  of  the  gulf  of 
non-existence,  rejoicing  in  the  various  de- 
grees of  being  and  happiness  imparted  to 
them.  And  as  this  is  the  true,  the  glorious 
character  of  the  Deity,  so  in  forming  a 
reasonable  creature  he  would  not,  if  pos- 
sible, suffer  his  image  to  pass  out  of  his 
hands  unadorned  with  a  resemblance  of 
himself  in  this  most  lovely  part  of  his 
nature.  For  what  complacency  could  a 
mind,  whose  love  is  as  unbounded  as  his 
knowledge,  have  in  a  work  so  unlike  him- 
self; a  creature  that  should  be  capable  of 
knowing  and  conversing  with  a  vast  circle 
of  objects,  and  love  none  but  himself? 
What  proportion  would  there  be  between 
the  head  and  the  heart  of  such  a  creature, 
its  affections  and  its  understanding?  Or 
could  a  society  of  such  creatures,  with  no 


other  bottom  but  self-love  on  which  to 
maintain  a  commerce,  ever  flourish  ?  Rea- 
son, it  is  certain,  would  oblige  every  man 
to  pursue  the  general  happiness  as  the 
means  to  procure  and  establish  his  own; 
and  yet,  if  besides  this  consideration,  there 
were  not  a  natural  instinct  prompting  men 
to  desire  the  welfare  and  satisfaction  of 
others,  self-love,  in  defiance  of  the  admo 
nitions  of  reason,  would  quickly  run  all 
things  into  a  state  of  war  and  confusion. 
As  nearly  interested  as  the  soul  is  in  the 
fate  of  the  body,  our  provident  Creator 
saw  it  necessary,  by  the  constant  returns 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  those  importunate 
appetites,  to  put  it  in  mind  of  its  charge: 
knowing  that  if  we  should  cat  and  drink 
no  oftencr  than  cold  abstracted  speculation 
should  put  us  upon  these  exercises,  and 
then  leave  it  to  reason  to  prescribe  the 
quantity,  we  should  soon  renne  ourselves 
out  of  this  bodily  life.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  we  follow  nothing 
heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  inclinations 
which  anticipate  cur  reason,  and,  like  a 
bias,  draw  the  mind  strongly  towards  it. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  perpetual 
intercourse  of  benefits  amongst  mankind, 
their  Maker  would  not  fail  to  give  them 
this  generous  prepossession  of  benevolence, 
if,  as  I  have  said,  it  were  possible.  And 
from  whence  can  we  go  about  to  argue  its 
impossibility?  Is  it  inconsistent  with  self- 
love?  Are  their  motions  contrary?  No 
more  than  the  diurnal  rotation  of  tlie  earth 
is  opposed  to  its  annua),  or,  its  motion  round 
its  own  centre,  which  might  be  improved 
as  an  illustration  of  self-love,  to  that  which 
whirls  it  about  the  common  centre  of  the 
world,  answering  to  universal  benevolence. 
Is  the  force  of  self-love  abated,  or  its  in- 
terest prejudiced,  by  benevolence?  So  far 
from  it,  that  benevolence,  though  a  distinct 
principle,  is  extremely  serviceable  to  self- 
love,  and  then  doth  most  service  when  it  is 
least  designed. 

But  to  descend  from  reason  to  matter  of 
fact;  the  pity  which  arises  on  sight  of 
persons  in  distress,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
mind  which  is  the  consequence  of  having 
removed  them  into  a  happier  state,  are 
instead  of  a  thousand  arguments  to  prove 
such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  benevo- 
lence. Did  pity  proceed  from  a  reflection 
we  make  upon  our  liableness  to  the  same 
ill  accidents  we  sec  befall  others,  it  were 
nothing  to  the  present  purpose;  but  this  is 
assigning  an  artificial  cause  of  a  natural 
passion,  and  can  by  no  means  be  admitted 
as  a  tolerable  account  of  it,  because  chil- 
dren and  persons  most  thoughtless  about 
their  own  condition,  and  incapable  of  en- 
tering into  the  prospects  of  futurity,  feel 
the  most  violent  touches  of  compassion. 
And  then,  as  to  that  charming  delight 
which  immediately  follows  the  giving  joy 
to  another,  or  relieving  his  sorrow,  and  is, 
when  the  objects  arc  numerous,  and  the 
kindness  of  importance,  really  incxpressi- 
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what  can  this  be  owing  to  but  con- 
sciousness of  a  man's  having  done  some- 
thing praise-worthy,  and  expressive  of  a 
great  soul?  Whereas,  if  in  all  this  he  only 
sacrificed  to  vanity  and  self-love,  as  there 
would  be  nothing  brave  in  actions  that 
make  the  most  shining  appearance,  so  na- 
ture would  not  have  rewarded  them  with 
this  divine  pleasure;  nor  could  the  com- 
mendations, which  a  person  receives  for 
benefits  done  upon  selfish  views  be  at  all 
more  satisfactory  than  when  he  is  applaud- 
ed for  what  he  doth  without  design;  be- 
in  both  cases,  the  ends  of  self-love 
equally  answered.  The  conscience  of 
approvingones  self  a  benefactor  to  mankind 
is  the  noblest  recom pence  for  being  so; 
doubtless  it  is,  and  the  most  interested  can- 
not propose  any  thing  so  much  to  their  own 
advantage;  notwithstanding  which,  the  in- 
clination is  nevertheless  unselfish.  The 
pleasure  which  attends  the  gratification  of 
our  hunger  and  thirst,  is  not  the  cause  of 
these  appetites;  they  are  previous  to  any 
such  prospect;  and  so  likewise  is  the  de- 
sire of  doing  good;  with  this  difference, 
that,  being  seated  in  the  intellectual  part, 
this  last,  though  antecedent  to  reason,  may 

Jet  be  improved  and  regulated  by  it;  and, 
will  add,  is  no  otherwise  a  virtue  than  as 
it  is  so.  Thus  have  I  contended  for  the 
dignity  of  that  nature  I  have  the  honour  to 
partake  of;  and,  after  all  the  evidence  pro- 
duced, I  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude, 
against  the  motto  of  this  paper,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  generosity  in  the  world. 
Though,  if  I  were  under  a  mistake  in  this, 
I  should  say  as  Cicero,  in  relation  to  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  I  willingly  err, 
and  should  believe  it  very  much  for  the  in- 
terest of  mankind  to  lie  under  the  same 
delusion.  For  the  contrary  notion  naturally 
tends  to  dispirit  the  mind,  and  sinks.it  into 
a  meanness  fatal  to  the  god-like  zeal  of 
doing  good:  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  teaches 
people  to  be  ungrateful,  by  possessing  them 
with  a  persuasion  concerning  their  bene- 
factors, that  they  have  no  regard  to  them 
in  the  benefits  tney  bestow.  Now  he  that 
banishes  gratitude  from  among  men,  by  so 
doing  stops  up  the  stream  of  beneficence: 
for  though  in  conferring  kindnesses,  a  truly 
generous  man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return, 
ret  he  looks  to  the  qualities  of  the  person 
obliged;  and  as  nothing  renders  a  person 
more  unworthy  of  a  l>enefit  than  his  being 
without  all  resentment  of  it,  he  will  not  be 
extremely  forward  to  oblige  such  a  man. 
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Th*  impious  axe  he  plies,  loud 
Till  dracjr/d  with  ropr>a,  and  frll  d  with  many  a  wound. 
The  toosen'd  tree  cornea  running  to  the  ground. 

'Sia, — I  am  so  great  an  admirer  of 
rees,  that  the  spot  of  ground  I  have 


chosen  to  build  a  small  seat  upon  in  the 

country  is  almost  in  the  midst  c.f  a  large 
wood.  I  was  obliged,  much  against  my  will, 
to  cut  down  several  trees,  that  I  might 
have  any  such  thing  as  a  walk  in  my  gar- 
dens; but  then  I  have  taken  care  to  leave 
the  space,  between  every  walk,  as  much  a 
wood  as  I  found  it  The  moment  you  tu 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  you  are  in 
forest,  where  nature  presents  you  with 
much  more  beautiful  scene  tl 
been  raised  bv  art. 

*  Instead  of  tulips  or  carnations,  I 
show  you  oaks  in  my  garden  of  four 
dred  years  standing,  and  a  knot  of  elms 
that  might  shelter  a  troop  of  horse  from 
the  rain. 

*  It  is  not  without  the  utmost  indignation 
that  I  observe  several  prodigal  young  heirs 
in  the  neighbourhood  felling  down  the  most 
glorious  monuments  of  their  ancestors'  in- 
dustry, and  ruining,  in  a  day,  the  product 
of  ages. 

«I  am  mightily  pleased  with  your  dis- 
course upon  planting,  which  put  me  upon 
looking  into  my  books,  to  give  you  some 
account  of  the  veneration  the  anck  nts  had 
for  trees.  There  is  an  old  tradition,  that 
Abraham  planted  a  cypress,  a  pine,  and  a 
cedar;  and  that  these  three  incorporated 
into  one  tree,  which  was  cut  down  for  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

*  Isidorus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  assures  us,  that  he  saw,  even  in 
his  time,  that  famous  oak  in  the  plains  cf 
Mamre,  under  which  Abraham  is  reported 
to  have  dwelt;  and  adds,  that  the  people 
looked  upon  it  with  a  great  veneration,  and 
preserved  it  as  a  sacred  tree. 

'The  heathens  still  went  farther,  and 
regarded  it  as  the  highest  piece  of  sacri- 
lege to  injure  certain  trees  which  they  took 
to  be  protected  by  some  deity.  The  story 
of  Ensicthon,  the  grove  at  Dodona,  and 
that  at  Delphi,  are  all  instances  of  this 
kind. 

1  If  we  consider  the  machine  in  VirgO,  so 
much  blamed  by  several  critics,  in  this 
light,  we  shall  hardly  think  it  too  violent. 

1  /Eneas,  when  he  built  his  fleet  in  order 
to  sail  for  Italy,  was  obliged  to  cut  down 
the  grove  on  mount  Ida,  which  however 
he  durst  not  do  until  he  had  obtained  leave 
from  Cybele,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
The  goddess  could  not  but  think  herself 
obliged  to  protect  these  ships,  which  were 
made  of  consecrated  timber,  after  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,  and  therefore  de- 
sired Jupiter  that  they  might  not  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  power  of  waves  or  winds. 
Jupiter  would  not  grant  this,  but  promised 
her  that  as  many  as  came  safe  to  Italy 
should  be  transformed  into  goddesses  of  the 
sea;  which  the  poet  tells  us 
ingly  executed. 


"  And  now  at  length  tbe  numbered 
Prrfli'd  by  Fate's  irrevocable  doom. 
When  tbf*  great  mother  of  the  gods  was 
To  save  her  ships,  and  finish  Jove's 
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Pint,  from  the  quarter  of  the  morn  there  sprung 
A  light  that  sing'd  the  heavens,  and  shot  along  : 
Then  from  a  cloud,  fring'd  round  with  golden  Area. 
Were  timbrels  heard,  and  Berecynlbian  quire* : 
And  laat  a  voice  with  more  than  mortal  sound*, 
Both  host*  in  arms  onpoa'd  with  equal  horror  wound*. 
'  O  Trojan  race,  your  needlea*  aid  forbear ; 
And  know  my  ships  are  my  peculiar  care. 
With  greater  caae  the  bold  Rutulian  may, 
With  hissing  brand*,  attempt  to  burn  the  act. 
Thnn  sinje  my  sacred  pine*.  But  you.  my  charge, 
Loon'.l  from  your  crooked  anchor*,  launch  at  large, 
Etalted  each  a  nymph  :  forsake  the  sand. 
And  swim  the  seaa.  at  Cybeles  command.' 
No  sooner  had  the  goddess  ecas'd  to  speak, 
When,  lo.  th"  obedient  ship*  their  hawsers  break. 
And,  strange  to  tell,  like  dolphins,  in  the  main, 
Tbey  plunge  tbeir  prows,  and  dive  and  spring  again : 
A*  manv  beauteous  maids  the  billows  sweep, 
Aa  rode  before  tall  vessels  on  the  deep." 

Dry  den's  Vxrg. 

•The  common  opinion  concerning  the 
nymphs,  whom  the  ancients  called  Hama- 
dryads, is  more  to  the  honour  of  trees  than 
any  thing  yet  mentioned.  It  was  thought 
the  fate  of  these  nymphs  had  so  near  a  de- 
pendance  on  some  trees',  more  especially 
oaks,  that  they  lived  and  died  together. 
For  this  reason  they  were  extremely  grate- 
ful to  such  persons  who  preserved  those 
trees  with  which  their  being  subsisted. 
Apollonius  tells  us  a  very  remarkable 
story  to  this  purpose,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  my  letter. 

*  A  certain  man,  called  Rhxcus,  observ- 
ing an  old  oak  ready  to  fall,  and  being 
moved  with  a  sort  of  compassion  towards 
the  tree,  ordered  his  servants  to  pour  in 
fresh  earth  at  the  roots  of  it,  and  set  it  up- 
right The  Hamadryad,  or  nymph,  who 
must  necessarily  have  perished  with  the 
tree,  appeared  to  him  the  next  day,  and, 
after  having  returned  him  her  thanks,  told 
him  she  was  ready  to  grant  whatever  he 
should  ask.  As  she  was  extremely  beau- 
tiful, Rhxcus  desired  he  might  be  enter- 
tained as  her  lover.  The  Hamadryad,  not 
much  displeased  with  the  request,  pro- 
mised to  give  him  a  meeting,  but  com- 
manded him  for  some  days  to  abstain  from 
the  embraces  of  all  other  women,  adding 
that  she  would  send  a  bee  to  him,  to  let 
him  know  when  he  was  to  be  happy. 
Rhxcus  was,  it  seems,  too  much  addicted 
to  earning,  and  happened  to  be  in  a  run  of 
ill-luck  when  the  faithful  bee  came  bul- 
ling about  him;  so  that,  instead  of  minding 
his  kind  invitation,  he  had  like  to  have 
killed  him  for  his  pains.  The  Hamadryad 
was  so  provoked  at  her  own  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  ill  usage  of  her  messenger, 
that  she  deprived  Rhxcus  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  However,  says  the  story,  he  was 
not  so  much  a  cripple,  but  he  made  a  shift 
to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  consequently  to 
fell  his  mistress.' 
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 Assidao  labantur  tempore,  motu 

Von  see  us  ac  flu  men.   Neque  enim  consistent  fiumcn, 
Nee  levis  bora  potest :  sed  ut  unda  impellitur  unda, 
Urgrturque  prior  venieoti.  urgetque  priorem, 
Tempore  lie  fugiunt  pariter,  pariturque  acquuntur ; 


Et  nova  sunt  semper.  Nam  quod  flilt  ante,  relic m  m  eat 
Fitque  quod  haud  fueral:  momentaque  cuncta  no- 
vantur.  Ovid,  Met  Lib.  xv.  179. 

E'en  limes  are  in  perpetual  flux,  and  run, 
Like  rivers  from  their  fountains,  rolling  on 
For  time,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  stay , 
The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way ; 
And  aa  the  fountains  still  supply  their  store. 
The  wave  behind  impela  the  wave  before ; 
Thns  in  successive  course  the  minutes  run. 
And  unre  their  predecessor  minutes  on. 
Bull  inovinf ,  ever  new .  for  former  things 
Are  laid  aside,  like  abdicated  kings: 
And  every  moment  alters  what  is  done. 
And  innovates  some  act,  till  then  unknown.  ^ 

The  following  discourse  comes  from  the 
same  hand  with  the  essays  ufion  infinitude. 

1  We  consider  infinite  space  as  an  expan- 
sion without  a  circumference;  we  consider 
eternity,  or  infinite  duration,  as  a  line  that 
has  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end.  In  our 
speculations  of  infinite  space,  we  consider 
that  particular  place  in  which  we  exist  as 
a  kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expansion. 
In  our  speculatious  of  eternity,  we  consider 
the  time  which  is  present  to  us  as  the 
middle,  which  divides  the  whole  line  into 
two  equal  parts.  For  this  reason,  many 
witty  authors  compare  the  present  time  to 
an  isthmus,  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  that 
rises  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean,  immeasur- 
ably diffused  on  cither  side  of  it. 

'  Philosophy,  and  indeed  common  sense, 
naturally  throws  eternity  under  two  divi- 
sions, which  we  may  call  in  English  that 
eternity  which  is  past,  and  that  eternity 
which  is  to  come.  The  learned  terms 
of  JEtemitas  a  parte  ante,  and  Mtemitas  a 
parte  post,  may  be  more  amusing  to  the 
reader,  but  can  have  no  other  idea  affixed 
to  them  than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by  « 
those  words,  an  eternity  that  is  past,  and 
an  eternity  that  is  to  come.  Each  of  these 
eternities  is  bounded  at  the  one  extreme, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  former  has  an  end, 
and  the  latter  a  beginning. 

« Let  us  first  of  all  consider  that  eternity 
which  is  past,  reserving  that  which  is  to 
come  for  the  subject  of  another  paper.  The 
nature  of  this  eternity  is  utterly  inconceiv- 
able by  the  mind  of 'man:  our  reason  de- 
monstrates to  us  that  it  has  been,  but  at  the 
same  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what 
is  big  with  absurdity  and  contradiction. 
We  can  have  no  other  conception  of  any 
duration  which  is  past,  than  that  all  of  it 
was  once  present:  and  whatever  was  once 
present  is  at  some  certain  distance  from  us, 
and  whatever  is  at  any  certain  distance 
from  us,  be  the  distance  never  so  remote, 
cannot  be  eternity.  The  very  notion  of  any 
duration  being  past  implies  that  it  was  once 
present,  for  the  idea  of  being  once  present 
is  actually  included  in  the  idea  of  its  being 
past.  This  therefore  is  a  depth  not  to  be 
sounded  bv  human  understanding.  We  are 
sure  that  there  has  been  an  eternity,  and 
yet  contradict  ourselves  when  we  measure 
this  eternity  by  any  notion  which  we  can 
frame  of  it. 
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•  If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter, 
we  shall  find  that  the  difficulties  we  meet 
with  in  our  conceptions  of  eternity  proceed 
from  this  single  reason,  that  we  can  have 
no  other  idea  of  any  kind  of  duration,  than 
that  by  which  we  ourselves,  and  all  other 
created  beings,  do  exist;  which  is,  a  suc- 
cessive duration  made  up  of  past,  present, 
and  to  come.  There  is  nothing  which  ex- 
ists after  this  manner,  all  the  parts  of  whose 
existence  were  not  once  actually  present, 
and  consequently  may  be  reached  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  applied  to  it.  We 
may  ascend  as  high  as  we  please,  and  em- 
ploy our  being  to  that  eternity  which  is  to 
come,  in  adding  millions  of  years  to  mil- 
lions of  years,  and  we  can  never  come 
up  to  any  fountain-head  of  duration,  to 
any  beginning  in  eternity:  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  sure,  that  whatever  was  once 
present  does  lie  within  the  reach  of  num- 
bers, though  perhaps  we  can  never  be  able 
to  put  enoueh  of  them  together  for  that 
purpose.  We  may  as  well  sav,  that  any 
thing  may  be  actually  present  in  any  part 
of  infinite  space,  which  does  not  lie  at  a 
certain  distance  from  us,  as  that  any  part 
of  infinite  duration  was  once  actually  pre- 
sent, and  does  not  also  lie  at  some  deter- 
mined distance  from  us.  The  distance  in 
both  cases  may  be  immeasurable  and  in-* 
definite  as  to  our  faculties,  but  our  reason 
tells  us  that  it  cannot  be  so  in  itself.  Here 
therefore  is  that  difficulty  which  human 
understanding  is  not  capable  of  surmount- 
ing. We  are  sure  that  something  must 
have  existed  from  eternity,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  unable  to  conceive,  that  any 
thing  which  exists,  according  to  our  notion 
of  existence,  can  have  existed  from  eter- 
nity. 

4  It  19  hard  for  a  reader,  who  has  not 
rolled  this  thought  in  his  own  mind,  to  fol- 
low in  such  an  abstracted  speculation;  but 
I  have  been  the  longer  on  it,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  demonstrative  argument  of  the 
being  and  eternity  of  (rod:  and,  though 
there  are  many  other  demonstrations  which 
lead  us  to  this  great  truth,  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  lav  aside  any  proofs  in  this 
matter,  which  the  light  of  reason  has  sug- 
gested to  us,  especially  when  it  is  such  a 
one  as  has  been  urged  by  men  famous  for 
their  penetration  and  force  of  understand- 
ing, and  which  appears  altogether  conclu- 
sive to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
examine  it. 

'  Having  thus  considered  that  eternity 
which  is  past,  according  to  the  best  idea 
we  can  frame  of  it,  I  shall  now  draw  up 
those  several  articles  on  this  subject,  which 
are  dictated  to  us  by  the  light  of  reason, 
and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  creed 
of  a  philosopher  in  this  great  point 

•  First,  it  is  certain  that  no  being  could 
have  made  itself;  for,  if  so,  it  must  have 
acted  before  it  was,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

•Secondly,  That  therefore  some  being 
must  have  existed  from  all  eternity. 
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*  Thirdly,  That  whatever  exists  after 
the  manner  of  created  beings,  or  according 
to  anv  notions  which  we  have  of  existence, 
could  not  have  existed  from  cternitv. 

'  Fourthly,  That  this  Eternal  Being  must 
therefore  be  the  great  Author  of  nature, 
"  the  Ancient  of  Days,*'  who,  being  at  an 
infinite  distance  in  his  perfections  from  all 
finite  and  created  beings,  exists  in  a  quite 
different  manner  from  them,  and  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

*  I  know  that  several  of  the  schoolmen, 
who  would  not  be  thought  ignorant  of  any- 
thing, have  pretended  to  explain  the  man- 
ner of  God*s  existence,  bv  telling  us  thai 
he  comprehends  infinite  duration  in  every 
moment:  that  eternity  is  with  him  a  fnaK- 
tum  atari*,  a  fixed  point;  or,  which  is  as 
good  sense,  an  infinite  instant;  tliat  nothing, 
with  reference  to  his  existence,  is  cither 
past  or  to  come:  to  which  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Cowley  alludes  in  his  description  d 
heaven: 

"  NotWne  la  there  to  come.  an*  notbin*  P**'- 
But  an  eternal  w»  doec  alwa j»  la*C" 

*For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  these 
propositions  as  words  that  have  no  ideas 
annexed  to  them ;  and  think  men  had  bet- 
ter own  their  ignorance  than  advance  d.*> 
trines  by  which  they  mean  nothing,  and 
which,  indeed,  arc  self-contradictory.  We 
cannot  be  too  modest  in  our  disquisitions 
when  we  meditate  on  Him,  who  is  environ- 
ed with  so  much  glory  and-  perfection,  who 
is  the  source  of  being,  the  fountain  cf  all  that 
existence  which  we  and  his  whole  creation 
derive  from  him.  Let  us  therefore,  with 
the  utmost  humility,  acknowledge,  that, 
as  some  being  must  necessarily  have  exist- 
ed from  eternity,  so  this  !>cing  does  exist 
after  an  incomprehensible  manner,  since  it 
is  impossible  tor  a  being  to  have  existed 
from  eternity  after  our  manner  or  notions 
of  existence.  Revelation  confirms  these 
natural  dictates  of  reason  in  the  accocats 
which  it  gives  us  of  the  divine  existence, 
where  it  tells  us,  that  he  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever;  that  he  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending;  that  a  thousand  years  arc  with  him 
as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand 
years:  by  which,  and  the  like  expressions, 
we  are  taught  that  his  existence,  with  re- 
lation to  time  or  duration, 'is  infinitely  dif- 
ferent from  the  existence  of  any  of  his 
creatures,  and  consequently  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  frame  any  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  it. 

'  In  the  first  revelation  which  he  makes 
of  his  own  being,  he  entitles  himself,  "  I 
Am  that  I  Am;"  and  when  Moses  desires 
to  know  what  name  he  shall  give  him  in  his 
embassy  to  Pharaoh,  he  bids  him  say  that 
"  I  Am  hath  sent  vou."  Our  great  Crea- 
tor, by  this  revelation  of  himself,  does  »  a 
manner  exclude  every  thing  else  from  a 
real  existence,  and  distinguishes  hin  ^ 
from  bis  creatures  as  the  only  being  wiuch 
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truly  and  really  exists.  The  ancient  Pla- 
tonic notion,  which  was  drawn  from  specu- 
lations of  eternity  wonderfully  agrees  with 
this  revelation  which  God  has  made  of 
himself.  There  is  nothing,  say  they,  which 
in  reality  exists,  whose  existence,  as  we 
call  it,  is'  pieced  up  of  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  Such  a  flitting  and  successive  ex- 
istence is  rather  a  shadow  of  existence,  and 
something  which  is  like  it,  than  existence 
itself.  He  only  properly  exists  whose  ex- 
istence is  entirely  present;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  who  exists  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner, and  in  such  a  manner  as  we  have  no 
idea  of. 

' I  shall  conclude  this  speculation  with  one 
useful  inference.  How  can  wc  sufficiently 
prostrate  ourselves  and  fall  down  before 
our  Maker,  when  we  consider  that  ineffable 
goodness  and  wisdom  which  contrived  this 
existence  for  finite  natures?  What  must 
be  the  overflowings  of  that  good-will, 
which  prompted  our  Creator  to  adapt  ex- 
istence to  beings  in  whom  it  is  not  neces- 
sary? especially  when  wc  consider  that  he 
himself  was  before  in  the  complete  posses- 
sion of  existence  and  of  happiness,  and  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  eternity.  What  man 
can  think  of  himself  as  called  out  and  se- 
parated from  nothing,  of  his  being  made  a 
conscious,  a  reasonable,  and  a  happy  crea- 
ture; in  short,  in  being  taken  in  as  a 
sharer  of  existence,  and  a  kind  of  partner 
in  eternity,  without  being  swallowed  up  in 
wonder,  m  praise,  in  adoration !  It  is  in- 
deed a  thought  too  big  for  the  mind  of 
man,  and  rather  to  be  entertained  in  the 
secrcsv  of  devotion,  and  in  the  silence  of 
his  soiil,  than  to  be  expressed  by  words. 
The  Supreme  Being  has  not  given  us 
powers  or  faculties  sufficient  to  extol  and 
magnify  such  unutterable  goodness. 

*  It  is  however  some  comfort  to  us,  that 
we  shall  be  always  doing  what  we  shall  be 
never  able  to  do,  and  that  a  work  which 
cannot  be  finished,  will  however  be  the 
work  of  an  eternity.  * 
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 Tcncrorum  Itisor  nmornm. 

Otid,  Trirt.  3.  El.  Hi.  Lib.  3. 73. 

Love,  the  wft  subject  of  hi*  sportive  mute. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman, who  tells  me  he  has  observed  with 
no  small  concern,  that  my  papers  have  of 
late  been  very  barren  in  relation  to  love; 
a  subject  which,  when  agreeably  handled, 
can  scarcely  fail  of  being  well  received  by 
both  sexes. 

If  my  invention  therefore  should  be  al- 
most exhausted  on  this  head,  he  offers  to 
serve  under  me  in  the  quality  of  a  love- 
casuist;  '  for  which  place  he  conceives  him- 
self to  be  thoroughly  qualified,  having 
made  this  passion  his  principal  study,  and 
observed  it  in  all  its  different  shapes  and  1 


appearances,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 

forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

He  assures  me,  with  an  air  of  confidence, 
which  I  hope  proceeds  from  his  real  abili- 
ties, that  he  does  not  doubt  of  giving  judg- 
ment to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned on  the  most  nice  and  intricate  cases 
which  can  happen  in  an  amour;  as, 

How  great  the  contraction  of  the  fingers 
must  be  before  it  amounts  to  a  squeeze  by 
the  hand. 

What  can  be  properly  termed  an  abso- 
lute denial  from  a  maid,  and  what  from  a 
widow. 

What  advances  a  lover  may  presume  to 
make,  after  having  received  a  pat  upon  his 
shoulder  from  his  mistress's  fan. 

Whether  a  lady,  at  the  first  interview, 
may  allow  an  humble  servant  to  kiss  her 
hand. 

How  far  it  may  be  permitted  to  caress 
the  maid  in  older  to  succeed  with  the  mis- 
tress. 

What  constructions  a  man  may  put  upon 
a  smile,  and  in  what  cases  a  frown  goes  for 
nothing. 

On  what  occasions  a  sheepish  look  may 
do  service,  &c. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  his  skill,  he  also 
sent  me  several  maxims  in  love,  which  he 
assures  me  are  the  result  of  a  long  and 
profound  reflection,  some  of  which  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  communicate  to  the  pub- 
lic, not  remembering  to  have  seen  them 
before  in  any  author. 

*  There  are  more  calamities  in  the  world 
arising  from  love  than  from  hatred. 

'Love  is  the  daughter  of  idleness,  but 
the  mother  of  disquietude. 

'  Men  of  grave  natures,  says  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  are  the  most  constant;  for  the  same 
reason  men  should  be  more  constant  than 
women. 

•  The  gay  part  of  mankind  is  most  amo- 
rous, the  serious  most  loving. 

'A  coquette  often  loses  her  reputation 
while  she  preserves  her  virtue. 

'  A  prude  often  preserv  es  her  reputation 
when  she  has  lost  ncr  virtue. 

'Love  refines  a  man's  behaviour,  but 
makes  a  woman's  ridiculous. 

•Love  is  generally  accompanied  with 
good-will  in  the  young,  interest  in  the  mid- 
dle-aged, and  a  passion  too  gross  to  name 
in  the  old. 

'The  endeavours  to  revive  a  decaying 
passion  generally  extinguish  the  remains 
of  it. 

'  A  woman  who  from  being  a  slattern  be- 
comes over-neat,  or  from  being  over-neat 
becomes  a  slattern,  is  most  certainly  in 
love.' 

I  shall  make  use  of  this  gentleman's  skill 
as  I  see  occasion;  and  since  I  am  got  upon 
the  subject  of  love,  shall  conclude  this  pa- 
per with  a  copy  of  verses  which  were 
lately  sent  me  by  an  unknown  hand,  as  I 
look  upon  them  to  be  above  the  ordinary 
run  of  ijonnettcers. 
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The  author  tells  me  they  were  written  in 

one  of  his  despairing  fits;  and  I  find  enter- 
tains some  hope  that  his  mistress  may  pity 
such  a  passion  as  he  has  described,  before 
■he  knows  that  she  herself  is  Corinna. 

'Conceal,  fond  man,  conceal  thy  nudity  smart, 
Nor  tell  Corinna  the  has  flr'd  thy  heart- 
In  vain  wnuld'st  thou  complain,  in  vain  pretend 
To  ask  a  pity  which  she  must  not  lend. 
She's  too  much  thy  superior  to  comply, 
And  Inn.  too  fair  to  let  thy  passion  die. 
languish  in  secret,  and  with  dumb  surprise 
Drink  the  resistless  (lances  of  her  eye*. 
At  awful  distance  entertain  thy  grief, 
Be  still  in  pain,  but  never  ask  relief. 
Ne'er  tempi  her  scorn  of  thy  consuming  state, 
Be  any  way  undone,  but  fly  her  hate. 
Thou  must  submit  to  see  thy  charmer  Mess 
8omo  happi.r  youth  that  shall  admire  her  less; 
Who  in  that  lovely  form,  that  heavenly  mind. 
Khali  miss  ten  thousand  beauties  thou  eould'st  find. 
Who  with  low  fancy  shall  approach  her  charms, 
While,  half  enjoy'd.  she  sinks  into  his  arms. 
Fhe  knows  not,  must  not  know,  thy  nobler  fire, 
Whom  she,  and  whom  the  muses  do  inspire ; 
Iter  image  only  shall  thy  breast  employ. 
And  till  thy  captive  soul  with  shades  of  joy; 
Direct  thy  dreams  by  night,  thy  thoughts  by  day ; 
Asm!  never,  never  from  thy  bosom  stray.'* 


No.  592.]   Friday,  September  10,  1714, 
Btudium  sine  divite  ^  p^.  40c 

Art  Without  a  Vein. — Roscommon. 

I  look  upon  the  playhouse  as  a  world 
within  itself.  They  have  lately  furnished 
the  middle  region  of  it  with  a  new  set  of 
meteors  in  order  to  give  the  sublime  to 
many  modern  tragedies.  I  was  there  last 
winter  at  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  new 
thunder,  f  which  is  much  more  deep  and 
sonorous  than  any  hitherto  made  use  of, 
They  have  a  Salmoneus  behind  the  scenes 
who  plays  it  off  with  great  success.  Their 
lightnings  arc  made  to  flash  more  briskly 
than  heretofore,  their  clouds  are  also  bet- 
ter furbelowed,  and  more  voluminous;  not 
to  mention  a  violent  storm  locked  up  in  a 
great  chest,  that  is  designed  for  the  Tem- 
pest. They  are  also  provided  with  above 
a  dozen  showers  of  snow,  which,  as  I  am 
informed,  arc  the  plays  of  many  unsuccess- 
ful poets  artificially  cut  and  shredded  for 
that  use.  Mr.  Ryner's  Edgar  is  to  fall  in 
snow  at  the  next  acting  of  King  Lear,  in 
order  to  heighten,  or  rather  to  alleviate, 
the  distress  of  that  unfortunate  prince;  and 
to  serve  by  way  of  decoration  to  a  piece 
which  that  great  critic  has  written  against 


•These  verses  were  written  by  Gilbert,  the.  second 
brother  of  Eustace  Budget,  esq. 

t  This  is  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Dennis's  now  nnd  im- 
proved method  of  making  thunder.  Dennis  had  con- 
trived this  thunder  for  the  advnntagc  of  his  tragedy  of 
Appiusand  Virginia  ;  the  plnyers  highly  approved  of  it, 
and  it  is  the  same  that  is  used  at  the  present  day.  Not- 
withstanding the  effect  of  this  thunder,  however,  the 
play  was  coldly  received,  and  laid  aside.  Borne  nights 
after,  Denni*  being  in  the  pit  at  the  representation  of 
Macbeth,  and  bearing  the  thunder  made  use  of,  arose 
from  his  sent  in  a  violent  passion,  eiclaimlng  with  an 
oath,  that  that  was  his  thunder.  'Bee  (said  he)  bow 
these  rascals  use  rne :  they  will  not  let  my  piny  run, 
and  yet  they  steal  my  thunder.' 


[No,  *9X 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  the  acton 
should  be  such  professed  enemies  to  those 
among  our  nation  who  are  commonly  knows 
by  the  name  of  critics,  since  it  is  a  rule 
among  these  gentlemen  to  fall  upon  a  play, 
not  because  it  is  ill  written,  but  because  it 
takes.   Several  of  them  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  whatever  dramatic  perform- 
ance has  a  long  run,  must  of  necessity  be 
good  for  nothing;  as  though  the  first  pre- 
cept in  poetry  were  'not  to  please'  Whe- 
ther this  rule  holds  good  or  not,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  determination  of  those  who  are 
better  judges  than  myself:  if  it  does,  I  am 
sure  it  tends  very  much  to  the  honour  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  established 
few  of  their  pieces  have  been  disgraced  by 
a  run  of  three  days,  and  most  of  them  bejac 
so  exquisitely  written,  that  the  town  wr*j]d 
never  give  them  more  than  one  night"* 
hearing. 

I  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  critic, 
such  as  Aristotle  and  Longinus  among  the 
Greeks:  Horace  and  Quintilian  among  the 
Romans;  Boileau  and  Dacier  among  the 
French.  But  it  is  our  misfortune  that  some, 
who  set  up  for  professed  critics  among  us, 
are  so  stupid  that  they  do  not  know  how 
to  put  ten  words  together  with  elegance  or 
common  propriety;  and  withal  so  illiterate, 
that  they  have  no  taste  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  therefore  criticise  upon  old  au- 
thors only  at  second-hand.  They  judge  of 
them  by  what  others  have  written,  and  not 
by  any  notions  they  have  of  the  authors 
themselves.  The  words  unity,  action,  sen- 
timent, and  diction,  pronounced  with  an  air 
of  authority,  give  them  a  figure  amoag  un- 
learned readers,  who  are  apt  to  believe 
they  are  very  deep,  because  they  are  unin- 
telligible. The  ancient  critics  are  full  of 
the  praises  of  their  contemporaries;  they 
discover  beauties  which  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  the  vulvar,  and  very  often  find 
out  reasons  palliating  and  excusing  such 
little  slips  and  oversights  as  were  commit- 
ted in  the  writings  of  eminent  authors.  Oa 
the  t  contrary,  most  of  the  smatterers  ia 
criticism,  who  appear  among  us,  make  it 
their  business  to  vilify  and  depreciate  ever? 
new  production  that  gains  applause,  l» 
decry  imaginary  blemishes,  and  to  prove, 
by  far-fetched  arguments,  that  what  pass 
for  beauties  in  any  celebrated  piece  are 
faults  and  errors.  In  short,  the  writings  of 
these  critics,  compared  with  those  of  the 
ancients,  are  like  the  works  of  the  sophists 
compared  with  those  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers. 

Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  rf 
laziness  and  ignorance:  which  was  proba- 
bly the  reason  that  in  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy Momus  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Nox 
and  Somnus,  of  darkness  and  sleep.  Idle 
men,  who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  ac- 
complish or  distinguish  themselves,  are 
very  apt  to  detract  from  others;  as  igno- 
rant men  are  very  subject  to  decry  tfiae 
beauties  in  a  celebrated  work  which  they 
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have  not  eyes  to  discover.  Many  of  our 
sons  of  Momus,  who  dignify  themselves 
by  the  name  of  critics,  are  the  genuine  de- 
scendants of  these  two  illustrious  ancestors. 
They  are  often  led  into  those  numerous  ab- 
surdities, in  which  they  daily  instruct  the 
people,  by  not  considering  that,  first,  there 
is  sometimes  a  greater  judgment  shown  in 
deviating  from  the  rules  of  art  than  in  ad- 
hering to  them;  and,  secondly,  that  there 
is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  ge- 
nius, who  is  ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art, 
than  in  the  works  of  a  little  genius,  who 
not  only  knows  but  scrupulously  observes 
them. 

First,  We  may  often  take  notice  of  men 
who  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
rules  of  good  writing,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing, choose  to  depart  from  them  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  I  could  give  instances 
out  of  all  the  tragic  writers  of  antiquity 
who  have  shown  their  judgment  in  this 
particular;  and  purposely  receded  from  an 
established  rule  of  the  drama,  when  it  has 
made  way  for  a  much  higher  beauty  than 
the  observation  of  such  a  rule  would  have 
been.  Those  who  have  surveyed  the  no- 
blest pieces  of  architecture  and  statuary, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  know  very  well 
that  there  are  frequent  deviations  from  art 
iri*thc  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  which 
have  produced  a  much  nobler  effect  than  a 
more  accurate  and  exact  way  of  proceed- 
ing could  have  done.  This  often  arises 
from  what  the  Italians  call  the  gusto  grande 
in  these  arts,  which  is  what  we  call  the 
sublime  in  writing. 

In  the  next  place,  our  critics  do  not  seem 
sensible  that  there  is  more  beauty  in  the 
works  of  a  great  genius,  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  art,  than  in  those  of  a  little  ge- 
nius who  knows  and  observes  them.  It  is 
of  these  men  of  genius  that  Terence  speaks, 
in  opposition  to  the  little  artificial  cavillers 
of  his  time: 

•  Cl'iorum  rmulari  exoptat  weli^ntiam 
PotiBfl  quam  istorum  obscuram  diligentiam." 

'  Who«c  negligence  he  % 
a  obscure  diligence.' 


A  critic  may  have  the  same  consolation 
in  the  ill  success  of  his  play  as  Dr.  South 
tells  us  a  physician  has  at  the  death  of  a 
patient,  that  he  was  killed  secundum  artem. 
Our  inimitable  Shakspeare  is  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  whole  tribe  of  these  rigid 
critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one 
of  his  plays,  where  there  is  not  a  single 
rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any  pro- 
duction of  a  modern  critic,  where  there  is 
not  one  of  them  violated!  Shakspeare  was 
indeed  born  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry, 
and  mav  be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pyrr- 
hus's  ring,  which,  as  Plinv  tells  us,  had 
the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  muses 
in  the  veins  of  it,  produced  by  the  spon- 
taneous hand  of  nature,  without  any  help 
from  art. 

Vor.  II  4? 
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Quale  per  incertam  lunam  sub  luce 
Bit  iter  in  ayl 


Thus  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night, 
By  the  moon  s  doubtful  and  malignant 


Mr  dreaming  correspondent,  Mr. 
dow,  has  sent  me  a  second  letter,  with 
several  curious  observations  on  dreams  in 
general,  and  the  method  to  render  sleep 
improving:  an  extract  of  his  letter  will  not, 
I  presume,  be  disagreeable  to  my  readers. 

'  Since  we  have  so  little  time  to  spare, 
that  none  of  it  may  be  lost,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  neglect  to  examine  those 
imaginary  scenes  we  are  presented  with  in 
sleep,  only  because  they  nave  less  reality 
in  them  than  our  waking  meditations.  A 
traveller  would  bring  his  judgment  in  ques- 
tion, who  would  despise  the  directions  of 
his  map  for  want  of  real  roads  in  it,  be- 
cause here  stands  a  dot  instead  of  a  town, 
or  a  cypher  instead  of  a  city;  and  it  must 
be  a  long  day's  journey  to  travel  through 
two  or  three  inches.  Fancy  in  dreams 
gives  us  much  such  another  landscape  of 
life  as  that  docs  of  countries:  and,  though 
its  appearance  may  seem  strangely  jum- 
bled together,  we  may  often  observe  such 
traces  and  footsteps  of  noble  thoughts,  as, 
if  carefully  pursued,  might  lead  us  into  a 
proper  path  of  action.  There  is  so  much 
rapture  and  ecstacy  in  our  fancied  bliss, 
and  something  so  dismal  and  shocking  in 
our  fancied  misery,  that,  though  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  body  has  given  occasion  for 
calling  sleep  the  image  of  death,  the  brisk- 
ness of  the  fancy  affords  us  a  strong  intima- 
tion  of  something  within  us  that  can  never 
die. 

'I  have  wondered  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  came  into  the  world  sufficiently 
dreamed  of  by  his  parents,  and  had  him- 
self a  tolerable  knack  of  dreaming,  should 
often  say,  that  sleep  was  one  thing  which 
made  him  sensible  he  was  mortal.  I,  who 
have  not  such  fields  of  action  in  the  day- 
time to  divert  my  attention  from  this 
matter,  plainly  perceive  that  in  those 
operations  of  the  mind,  while  the  body  is 
at  rest,  there  is  a  certain  vastness  of  con- 
ception very  suitable  to  the  capacity,  and 
demonstrative  of  the  force  of  that  divine 
part  in  our  composition  which  wfll  last  for 
ever.  Neither  do  I  much  doubt  but,  had 
we  a  true  account  of  the  wonders  the  hero 
last-mentioned  performed  in  his  sleep,  his 
conquering  this  little  globe  would  hardly 
be  worth  mentioning.  I  may  affirm,  with- 
out vanity,  that,  when  I  compare  several 
actions  in  Quintns  Curthis  with  some  others 
in  my  own  noctuary,  I  appear  the  greater 
hero  of  the  two.' 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  observing, 
that  while  we  are  awake  we  are  at  liberty 
to  fix  our  thoughts  on  what  we  please,  but 
in  sleep  we  have  not  the  command  of  them. 
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The  ideas  which  strike  the  fancy  arise  In 
us  without  our  choice,  cither  from  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day  past,  the  temper  we 
lie  down  in,  or  it  may  be  the  direction  of 
some  superior  being. 

It  is  certain  the  imagination  may  be  so 
differently  affected  in  sleep,  that  our  ac- 
tions of  the  day  might  be  either  rewarded 
or  punished  with  a  little  age  of  happiness 
or  misery.  Saint  Austin  was  of  opinion  that, 
if  in  Paradise  there  was  the  same  vicissi- 
tude of  sleeping  and  waking,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent world,  the  dreams  of  its  inhabitants 
would  be  very  happy. 

And  so  far  at  present  arc  our  dreams  in 
our  power,  that  they  are  generally  con- 
formable to  our  waking  thoughts,  so  that  it 
is  not  impossible  to  convey  ourselves  to  a 
concert  of  music,  the  conversation  of  dis- 
tant friends,  or  any  other  entertainment 
which  has  been  before  lodged  in  the  mind. 

My  readers,  by  applying  these  hints, 
will  find  the  necessity  of  making  a  good 
day  of  it,  if  they  heartily  wish  themselves 
a  good  night. 

1  have  often  considered  Marcia's  prayer, 
and  Lucia's  account  of  Cato,  in  this  light. 

•  Mare.  O  ye  mortal  powers,  that  iriiard  the  Just, 
Watch  round  bis  couch,  and  •often  hit  repose, 


Banish  hia  sorrows,  and  becalm  hia  soul 
With  easy  dreatns  ;  remember  all  hia  virtue*. 
And  snow  mankind  that  goodness  ia  your  care. 
Luc.  Bvveet  ore  the  alumbera  of  the  virtuous  man! 

0  Marcia.  I  have  aeen  thy  god  like  father; 
Pome  power  invisible  aupporta  hia  soul. 
And  bear*  it  up  in  nil  iu  wonted  greatness. 
A  kind  rrftenhine  sleep  has  fallen  upon  him  : 

1  Haw  him  atretch'd  at  case,  bis  fancy  lost 

In  pleasing  dreams.    As  I  drew  near  his  eouch 

Ha  smil'd,  and  cry'd,  Crsar.  thou  canst  not  hurt  me. 


Mr.  Shadow  acquaints  me  in  a  postscript, 
that  he  has  no  manner  of  title  to  the  vision 
which  succeeded  his  first  letter;  but  adds, 
that,  as  the  gentleman  who  wrote  it  dreams 
very  sensibly,  he  shall  be  glad  to  mcet^him 
some  night  or  other  under  the  great  clm- 
trce,  by  which  Virgil  has  given  us  a  fine 
metaphorical  image  of  sleep,  in  order  to 
turn  over  a  few  of  the  leaves  together, 
and  oblige  the  public  with  an  account  of 
the  dreams  that  lie  under  them. 


No.  594.]  Wednesday,  September  15, 1714. 

 Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum  ; 

Qui  non  defendit  alio  eulpante ;  solutos 

Qui  caput  risua  bomlnum.  tamamque  dicaeis; 

Pincerc  qni  nnn  visa  potest ;  commiasa  taeera 

Qui  nequit ;  liic  nigcr  est :  nunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto. 

Hor.  Sat.  iv.  Lib.  I  61. 

He  that  shall  rail  against  his  absent  friends. 

Or  hears  them  scandaliz'd,  and  not  defends; 

Sports  with  their  fame,  and  speaks  whate'er  he  enn. 

And  only  to  be  thought  a  witty  man  ; 

Tells  tales,  and  brings  his  friends  in  disestecm  ; 

That  man's  a  knave ;— be  sure  beware  of  him. 

Creock. 

Were  all  the  vexations  of  life  put  to- 
gether, we  should  find  that  a  great  part  of 
them  proceeds  from  those  calumnies  and 
reproaches  which  we  spread  abroad  con- 
cerning one  another. 

There  is  scarce  a  man  living,  who  is 


not,  In  some  degree,  guilty  of  this 
though  at  the  same  time,  however,  wt 
treat  one  another,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  all  consent  in  speaking;  ill  of  die 
persons  who  are  notorious  for  this  practice 
It  generally  takes  its  rise  either  from  m 
ill-will  to  mankind,  a  private  inclination  to 
make  ourselves  esteemed,  an  ostentation  of 
wit,  a  vanity  of  being  thought  in  the  secrets 
of  the  world,  or  trout  a  ticMit:  of  gratifying 
any  of  these  dispositions  of  mind  ia  those 
persons  with  whom  we  converse. 

The  publisher  of  scandal  is  more  or  Vat 
odious  to  mankind,  and  criminal  in  himself, 
as  he  is  influenced  by  any  one  or  more  rf 
the  foregoing  motives.'  But,  whatever  may- 
be the  occasion  of  spreading  these  false  re- 
ports, he  ought  to  consider  that  the  effect 
of  them  is  equally  prejudicial  and  pem- 
cious  to  the  person  at  whom  they  are  aimed 
The  injury  is  the  same,  though  the  principle 
from  which  it  proceeds  mav  be  different. 

As  every  one  looks  upon  himself  with  too 
much  indulgence,  when  he  passes  a  jodg- 
ment  on  his  own  thoughts  or  actions,  and  xs 
very  few  would  be  thought  guihy  of  this 
abominable  proceeding,  which  is  so  univer- 
sally practised,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
universally  blamed,  I  shall  lay  i 
rules,  by  which  I  would  have  ami 
and  search  into  his  own 
stands  acquitted  to 
position  of  mind  which  I 
tioning. 

First  of  all,  Let  him  consider  whether  he 
does  not  take  delight  in  hearing  the  fault* 
of  others. 

Secondly,  Whether  he  is  not  too  apt  to 
believe  such  little  blackening  accounts  mi 
more  inclined  to  be  credulous  on  the  m- 
charitable  than  on  the  good-natared  side. 

Thirdly,  Whether  he  is  not  ready  to 
spread  and  propagate  such  reports  as  tend 
to  the  disreputation  of  another. 

These  are  the  several  steps  bv  wkxk 
this  vice  proceeds  and  grows  up  into  J _n- 
der  and  defamation. 

In  the  first  place,  a  man  who  takes  de- 
light in  hearing  the  faults  of  others,  shows 
sufficiently  that  he  has  a  true  relish  of  scan- 
dal, and  consequently  the  seeds  of  this  vice 
within  him.  If  his  mind  is  gratified  with 
hearing  the  reproaches  which  are  cast  os 
others,  he  will  find  the  same  pleasure  in  re- 
lating them,  and  be  the  more  apt  to  do  k, 
as  he  will  naturally  imagine  every  one  he 
converses  with  is  delighted  in  the  saae 
manner  with  himself.  A  man  should  ea- 
dcavour,  therefore,  to  wear  out  of  his  mind 
this  criminal  curiosity,  which  is  perpetually 
heightened  and  inflamed  by  listening  to  such 
stones  as  tend  to  the  disreputation  of  others. 

In  the  second  place,  a  man  should  consult 
his  own  heart,  whether  he  be  not  apt  to  be- 
lieve such  little  blackening  accounts,  aod 
more  inclined  to  be  credulous  on  the  un- 
charitable than  on  the  good-natured  side. 
Such  a  credulity  is  very  vicious  in  kself, 
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ness  of  his  own  secret  corruptions.  It  is  a 
pretty  saying  of  Thales,  4  Falsehood  is  just 
as  far  distant  from  truth  as  the  ears  are 
from  the  eyes.*  By  which  he  would  inti- 
mate, that  a  wise  man  should  not  easily  rive 
credit  to  the  report  of  action*  which  he  lias 
not  seen.  I  shall,  under  this  head,  men- 
tion two  or  three  remarkable  rules  to^be 
observ  ed  by  the  members  of  the  celebrated 
Abbey  dc  la  Trappe,  as  they  are  published 
in  a  little  French  book.  \ 

The  fathers  are  there  ordered  never  to 
$p  ve  an  ear  to  any  accounts  of  base  or  crimi- 
nal actions;  to  turn  off  all  such  discourse  if 
possible;  but,  in  case  they  hear  any  thing 
of  this  nature  so  well  attested  that  they 
cannot  disbelieve  it,  they  are  then  to  sup- 
pose (hat  the  criminal  action  may  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  good  intention  in  him  who  is 
guilty  of  it.  This  is,  perhaps  carrying 
charity  to  an  extravagance;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  laudable  than  to  suppose, 
as  the  ill-natured  part  of  the  world  does, 
that  indifferent  ana  even  good  actions  pro- 
ceed from  bad  principles  and  wrong  inten- 
tions. 

In  the  third  place,  a  man  should  examine 
his  heart,  whether  he  does  not  find  in  it  a 
secret  inclination  to  propagate  such  reports 
as  tend  to  the  disreputation  of  another. 

When  the  disease  of  the  mind,  which  I 
have  hitherto  been  speaking  of,  arises  to 
this  uegree  of  malignity,  it  discovers  itself 
in  its  worst  symptom,  and  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  incurable.  I  need  not  therefore 
insist  upon  the  guilt  in  this  last  particular, 
which  every  one  cannot  but  disapprove, 
who  is  not  void  of  humanity,  or  even  com- 
mon discretion.  I  shall  only  add,  that, 
whatever  pleasure  any  man  may  take  in 
spreading  whispers  of  this  nature,  he  will 
find  an  infinitely  greater  satisfaction  in  con- 
quering the  temptation  he  is  under,  by 
letting  the  secret  die  within  his  own  breast. 
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Won  at  plandi*  rorant  immitia,  non  lit 
Ferpcntes  avibua  getninentiir,  tigribaa  tgni. 

Ifor.  An  Pttt.  ver.  12. 

 ■ — Natnre,  and  the  common  law*  of  aenae, 

Forbid  to  reconcile  antipathiea ; 

Or  make  a  anake  engender  with  a  dove, 

And  hungry  tigrra  court  the  tender  lam  to. 

If  ordinary  authors  would  condescend  to 
write  as  they  think,  they  would  at  least  be 
allowed  the  praise  of  being  intelligible.  But 
they  really  take  pains  to  be  ridiculous:  and, 
by  the  studied  ornaments  of  style,  perfectly 
disguise  the  little  sense  they  aim  at  There 
is  a  grievance  of  this  sort  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters,  which  I  have  for  some 
time  resolved  to  redress,  and  accordingly  I 
have  set  this  day  apart  for  justice.  What 

•ftobart  8erm.  61. 

t  Felitrien,  IVvnption  do  I'Abbayc  de  In  Trnppn, 
Faria,  1671 ;  wprintH  in  \rm.  It  ia  a  letter  of  M.  Fcli- 
bicn  to  the  dutchess  of  Lancourt. 
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I  mean  is  the  mixture  of  inconsistent  meta- 
phors, which  is  a  fault  but  too  often  found 
in  learned  writers,  but  in  all  the  unlearned 
without  exception. 

In  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light 
to  every  reader,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  ob- 
serve, that  a  metaphor  is  a  simile  in  one 
word,  which  serves  to  convey  the  thoughts 
of  the  mind  under  resemblances  and  images 
which  affect  the  senses.  There  is  not  any 
thing  in  the  world,  which  may  not  be  com- 
pared to  several  things  if  considered  in  se- 
veral distinct  lights;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
same  thing  may  be  expressed  by  different 
metaphors.  Hut  the  mischief  is,  that  an 
unskilful  author  shall  run  these  metaphors 
so  absurdly  into  one  another,  that  there 
shall  be  no  simile,  no  agreeable  picture,  no 
apt  resemblance,  but  confusion,  obscurity, 
and  noise.  Thus  I  have  known  a  hero  com- 
pared to  a  thunderbolt,  a  lion,  and  the  sea; 
all  and  each  of  them  proper  metaphors  for 
impetuosity,  courage,  or  force.  But  by  bad 
management  it  hath  so  happened,  that  the 
thunderbolt  hath  overflowed  its  banks,  the 
lion  hath  been  darted  through  the  skies, 
and  the  billows  have  rolled  out  of  the  Libyan 
desert. 

The  absurdity,  in  this  instance,  is  obvious. 
And  yet  every  time  that  clashing  meta 
phors  are  put  together,  this  fault  is  com 
mittcd  more  or  less.  It  hath  already  been 
said,  that  metaphors  are  images  of  things 
which  affect  the  senses.  An  image,  there- 
fore, taken  from  what  acts  upon  the  sight, 
cannot,  without  violence,  be  applied  to  the 
hearing;  and  so  of  the  rest  It  is  no  less 
an  impropriety  to  make  any  being  in  na- 
ture or  art  to  do  things  in  its  metaphorical 
state,  which  it  could  not  do  in  its  original, 
I  shall  illustrate  what  I  have  said  by  an 
instance  which  I  have  read  more  than 
once  in  controversial  writers.  *  The  heavy 
lashes,*  saith  a  celebrated  author,  'that 
have  dropped  from  your  pen,  &c,  *  I  sup- 
pose this  gentleman,  having  frequently 
heard  of  'gall  dropping  from  a  pen,  and 
being  lashed  in  a  satire,'  he  was  resolved 
to  have  them  both  at  any  rate,  and  so  ut- 
tered this  complete  piece  of  nonsense.  It 
will  most  effectually  discover  the  absurdity 
of  these  monstrous  unions,  if  we  will  sup- 
pose these  metaphors  or  images  actually 
painted.  Imagine  then  a  liand  holding  a 
pen,  and  several  lashes  of  whipcord  falling 
from  it,  and  you  have  the, true  representa- 
tion of  this  sort  of  eloquence.  I  believe,  by 
this  very  rule,  a  reader  may  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  union  of  all  metaphors  whatso- 
ever, and  determine  which  arc  homoge- 
neous, and  which  heterogeneous;  or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  which  are  consistent 
and  which  inconsistent 

There  is  yet  one  evil  more  which  I  roust 
take  notice  of,  and  that  is  the  running  of 
metaphors  into  tedious  allegories;  which, 
though  an  error  on  the  better  hand,  causes 
confusion  as  much  as  the  other.  This  be- 
comes abominable,  when  the  lustre  of  one 
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word  leads  a  writer  oot  of  his  road,  and 
makes  him  wander  from  his  subject  for  a 
page  together.  I  remember  a  young  fel- 
low of  this  turn,  who,  having  said  by  chance 
that  his  mistress  had  a  world  of  charms, 
thereupon  took  occasion  to  consider  her  as 
one  possessed  of  frigid  and  torrid  zones, 
and  pursued  her  from  one  pole  to  the  other. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter 
written  in  that  enormous  style,  which  I 
hope  my  reader  hath  by  this  time  set  his 
heart  against  The  epistle  hath  hereto- 
fore received  great  applause;  but  after 
what  hath  been  said,  let  any  man  commend 
it  if  he  dare. 

4  Sir, — After  the  many  heavy  lashes  that 
have  fallen  from  your  pen,  you  may  justly 
expect  in  return  all  the  load  that  my  ink 
can  lay  upon  your  shoulders.  You  have 
cMiartered  all  the  foul  language  upon  me 
that  could  be  raked  out  of  the  air  of  Bil- 
liosgate,  without  knowing  who  I  am,  or 
whether  I  deserved  to  be  cupped  and  sacri- 
ficed at  this  rate.  I  tell  you,  once  for  all, 
turn  your  eyes  where  you  please,  you  shall 
never  smell  me  out  Do  you  think  that  the 
panicks,  which  you  sow  about  the  parish, 
will  ever  build  a  monument  to  your  glory  r 
No,  sir,  you  may  fight  these  battles  as  long 
as  you  will,  but  when  you  come  to  balance 
the  account  you  will  find  that  you  have  been 
fishing  in  troubled  waters,  ana  that  an  ignis 
fatuuM  hath  bewildered  you,  and  that  in- 
deed you  have  built  upon  a  sandy  founda- 
tion, and  brought  your  hogs  to  a  fair  market 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c,' 
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MoUe  meum  leribut  cor  eft  violabile  teife. 

Ovid,  Ejfc  79. 

Cnpid'i  light  dart*  ray  tender  bowm  more-Pope. 

The  case  of  ray  correspondent,  who  sends 
me  the  following  letter,  nas  somewhat  in  it 
so  very  whimsical,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
entertain  my  readers  better  than  by  laving 
it  before  them. 

4  Middle-Temple,  Sept  18. 
'Sir, — I  am  fully  convinced  that  there 
is  not  upon  earth  a  more  impertinent  crea- 
ture than  an  importunate  lover.  We  are 
daily  complaining  of  the  severity  of  our  fate 
to  people  who  are  wholly  unconcerned  in  it: 
ana  hourly  improving  a  passion,  which  we 
would  persuade  the  world  is  the  torment 
of  our  fives.  Notwithstanding  this  reflec- 
tion, sir,  I  cannot  forbear  acquainting  you 
with  my  own  case.  You  must  know,  then, 
sir,  that  even  from  my  childhood,  the  most 
prevailing  inclination  I  could  perceive  in 
myself  was  a  strong  desire  to  be  in  favtour 
with  the  fair-sex.  1  am  at  present  in  the 
one-and-twentieth  year  of  my  age;  and 
should  have  made  choice  of  a  she-bedfellow 
many  years  since,  had  not  my  father,  who 
has  a  pretty  good  estate  of  his  own  getting, 
and  passes  in  the  world  for  a  prudent  man, 


been  pleased  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  nothing  spoils  a  young  fellow's  fbrmnc 
so  much  as  marrying  early;  and  that  no 
man  ought  to  think  of  wedlock  until  six- 
and-twenty.  Knowing  his  sentiments upen 
this  head, 'I  thought  it  in  vain  to  apply  my- 
self to  women  of  condition,  who  expect  set- 
tlements; so  that  all  my  amours  hare 
hitherto  been  with  lames  who  had  nc  for- 
tunes: but  I  know  not  how  to  give  you  so 
good  an  idea  of  me,  as  by  laying  before  yew 
the  history  of  my  life. 

4 1  can  very  well  remember,  that  at  »y 
school-mistress's,  whenever  we  broke  sp, 
I  was  always  for  joining  myself  with  the 
miss  who  lay-in,  and  was  constantly  one  of 
the  first  to  make  a  party  m  the  play  of 
Husband  and  Wife.  This  passion  for*  be- 
ing well  with  the  females  still  increased  as 
I  advanced  in  years.  At  the  dancing- school 
I  contracted  so  many  quarrels  by  strog^fac 
with  my  fellow-scholars  for  the  partner  I 
liked  best,  that  upon  a  ball-night,  before 
our  mothers  made  their  appearance,  I  was 
usually  up  to  the  nose  in  blood.  My  lather, 
like  a  discreet  man,  soon  removed  me  firm 
this  stage  of  softness  to  a  school  of  disci- 
pline, where  I  learnt  Latin  and  Greek.  1 
underwent  several  severities  in  this  place, 
until  it  was  thought  convenient  to  send  rmr 
to  the  university:  though  to  confess  thr 
truth,  I  should  not  have  arrived  so  early  at 
that  seat  of  learning,  bat  from  the  disco- 
very of  an  intrigue  between  me  and  ma- 
in aster's  housekeeper;  upon  whom  I  hail 
employed  my  rhetoric  so  effectually,  that, 
though  she  was  a  very  elderly  lady,  I  had 
almost  brought  her  to  consent  to  marry  m*. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Oxford,  I  found  logic 
so  dry,  that,  instead  of  giving  attention  te» 
the  dead,  I  soon  fell  to  addressing  the  living?. 
My  first  amour  was  with  a  prettv  girl  when 
I  shall  call  Parthenope:  her  mother  sold  Ac 
by  the  town- wall. 

'  Being  often  caught  there  by  the  proctnr. 
I  was  forced  at  last,  that  my  mistress's  repu- 
tation might  receive  no  blemish,  to  confess 
my  addresses  were  honourable.  Upon  tais 
I  was  immediately  sent  home;  but  Parthe- 
nope soon  after  marrying  a  shoe-maker,  1 
was  again  suffered  to  return.  My  next  af- 
fair was  with  my  tailor's  daughter,  who 
deserted  me  for  the  sake  of  a  young  barber. 
Upon  my  complaining  to  one  of  my  parti- 
cular friends  of  this  misfortune,  the  crwd 
wag  made  a  mere  jest  of  my  calamity,  and 
asked  roe,  with  a  smile,  where  the  neeiflc 
should  turn  but  to  the  pole  ?*  After  this  1 
was  deeply  in  love  with  a  milliner,  and  at 
last  with  my  bed-maker;  upon  which  I  was 
sent  away,  or,  in  the  university  phrase, 
rusticated  for  ever. 

*  Upon  my  coming  home,  I  settled  to  ray 
studies  so  heartilv,  and  contracted  so  grrat 
a  rese.rvedncs5  by  being  kept  from  the 
company  I  most  affected,  that  my  fatiwr 
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i*  now  acklom  teen  in  U*  metropolis. 
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thought  he  might  venture  me  at  the  Tem- 
ple. 

•  Within  a  week  after  my  arrival  I  began 
to  shine  again,  and  became  enamoured  with 
a  mighty  pretty  creature,  who  had  every 
thing  but  money  to  recommend  her.  Hav- 
ing frequent  opportunities  of  uttering  all  the 
soft  things  which  a  heart  formed  for  love 
could  inspire  me  with,  I  soon  gained  her 
consent  to  treat  of  marriage;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  us  all,  in  the  absence  of  my 
charmer  I  usually  talked  the  same  language 
to  her  eldest  sister,  who  is  also  very  prettv. 
Now  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  this  did 
not  proceed  from  anv  real  affection  I  had 
conceived  for  her:  but,  being  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  conversation  of  men,  and 
strongly  addicted  to  associate  with  the 
women,  I  knew  no  other  language  but  that 
of  love,  I  should,  however,  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  if  you  could  free  me  from 
the  perplexity  I  am  at  present  in.  I  have 
sent  word  to  my  old  gentleman  in  the  coun- 
try, that  I  am  desperately  in  love  with  the 
younger  sister;  and  her  father,  who  knew 
no  better,  poor  man,  acquainted  him  by  the 
same  post,  that  I  had  for  some  time  made 
my  addresses  to  the  elder.  Upon  this  old 
Testy  sends  me  up  word,  that  he  has  heard 
so  much  of  my  exploits,  that  he  intends  im- 
mediately to  order  me  to  the  South-sea. 
Sir,  I  have  occasionally  talked  so  much  of 
dying,  that  I  begin  to  think  there  is  not 
much  in  it;  and  if  the  old  'squire  persists  in 
his  design,  I  do  hereby  give  him  notice  that 
I  am  providing  myself  with  proper  instru- 
ments for  the  destruction  of  despairing 
lovers:  let  him  therefore  look  to  it,  and 
consider  that  by  his  obstinacy  he  may  him- 
self lose  the  son  of  his  strength,  the  world 
a  hopeful  lawyer,  my  mistress  a  passionate 
lover,  and  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  your  con- 
stant admirer, 

'  JEREMIAH  LOVEMORE.' 
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The  mind  uneumber'd  play*. 

Since  I  received  my  friend  Shadow's 
letter,  several  of  my  correspondents  have 
been  pleased  to*  send  me  an  account  how 
they  have  been  employed  in  sleep,  and  what 
notable  adventures  they  have  been  engaged 
in  during  that  moonshine  in  the  brain.  I 
shall  lay  before  my  readers  an  abridgment 
of  some  few  of  their  extravagances,  in 
hopes  that  they  will  in  time  accustom 
themselves  to  dream  a  little  more  to  the 
purpose. 

One,  who  styles  himself  Gladio,  com- 
plains heavily  that  his  fair  one  charges  him 
with  inconstancy,  and  does  not  use  him 
with  half  the  kindness  which  the  sincerity 
of  his  passion  may  demand;  the  said  Gladio 
having,  by  valour  and  stratagem,  put  to 
death  tyrants,  enchanters,  monsters,  knights 
&C  without  number,  and  exposed  himself 


to  all  manner  of  dangers  for  her  sake  ami 

safety.  He  desires  in  his  postscript  to 
know  whether,  from  a  constant  success  in 
them,  he  may  net  promise  himself  to  suc- 
ceed in  her  esteem  at  last. 

Another,  who  is  very  prolix  in  his  nar- 
rative, writes  me  word,  that  having  sent  a 
venture  beyond  sea,  he  took  occasion  one 
night  to  fancy  himself  gone  alqpg  with  it, 
and  grown  on  a  sudden  the  richest  man  m 
all  the  Indies.  Having  been  there  about  a 
year  or  two,  a  gust  of  wind  that  forced  open 
his  casement,  blew  him  over  to  his  native 
country  again,  where,  awaking  at  six 
o'clock,  and  the  change  of  the  air  not 
agreeing  with  him,  he  turned  to  his  left  side 
in  order  to  a  second  voyage;  but  before  he 
could  get  on  ship-board  was  unfortunately 
apprehended  for  stealing  a  horse,  tried  and 
condemned  for  the  fact,  and  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  executed,  if  somebody  stepping 
hastily  into  his  chamber  had  not  brought 
him  a  reprieve.  This  fellow  too  wants 
Mr.  Shadow's  advice;  who,  I  dare  say, 
would  bid  him  be  content  to  rise  after  his 
first  nap,  and  learn  to  be  satisfied  as  soon 
as  nature  is. 

The  next  is  a  public-spirited  gentleman, 
who  tells  me,  that  on  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, at  night,  the  whole  city  was  on  fire, 
and  would  certainly  have  been  reduced  to 
ashes  again  by  this  time,  if  he  had  not  flown 
over  it  with  the  New  River  on  his  back,  and 
happily  extinguished  the  flames  before  they 
had  prevailed  too  far.  He  would  be  in- 
formed whether  he  has  not  a  right  to  pe- 
tition the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  for  a 
reward. 

A  letter,  dated  September  the  ninth,  ac- 
quaints me,  that  thevirriter,  being  resolved 
to  try  his  fortune,  had  fasted  all  that  day; 
and,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  dreaming 
upon  something  at  night,  procured  a  hand- 
some slice  of  bride-cake,  which  he  placed 
very  conveniently  under  his  pillow,  in  the 
morning  his  memory  happened  to  fail  him, 
and  he  could  recollect  nothing  but  an  odd 
fancy  that  he  had  eaten  his  cake;  which 
being  found  upon  search  reduced  to  a  few 
crumbs,  he  is  resolved  to  remember  more 
of  his  dreams  another  time,  believing  from 
this  that  there  may  possibly  be  somewhat 
of  truth  in  them. 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints 
from  several  delicious  dreamers,  desiring 
me  to  invent  some  method  of  silencing  those 
noisy  slaves,  whose  occupations  lead  them 
to  take  their  early  rounds  about  the  city  in 
a  morning,  doing  a  deal  of  mischief,  and 
working  strange  confusion  in  the  affairs  of 
its  inhabitants.  Several  monarchs  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  acquaint  me  how 
often  they  have  been  shook  from  their  re- 
spective thrones  by  the  rattling  of  a  coach, 
or  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow.  And' 
many  private  gentlemen,  1  find,  have  been 
bawled  out  of  vast  estates  by  fellows  not 
worth  three  pence.  A  fair  lady  was  just 
on  the  point  of  being  married  to  a  young, 
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handsome,  rich,  Ingenious  nobleman,  when 
an  impertinent  tinker  passing  by  forbid  the 
bans;  and  a  hopeful  youth  who  had  been 
newly  advanced  to  great  honour  and  pre- 
ferment, was  forced  by  a  neighbouring  cob- 
bler to  resign  all  for  an  old  song.  It  has 
been  represented  to  mc,  that  those  inconsi- 
derable rascals  do  nothing  but  |*o  about  dis- 
solving of  ferriages,  and  spoiling  of  for- 
tunes, impoverishing  rich,  and  ruining 
great  people,  interrupting  beauties  in  the 
midst  of  their  conquests,  and  generals  in 
the  course  of  their  victories.  A  boisterous 
peripatetic  hardly  goes  through  a  street 
without  waking  half  a  dozen  kings  and 
princes,  to  open  their  shops  or  clean  shoes, 
frequently  transforming  sceptres  into  par- 
ing-shovels, and  proclamations  into  bills.  I 
have  by  me  a  letter  from  a  young  states- 
man, who  in  five  or  six  hours  came  to  be 
emperor  of  Europe,  after  which  he  made 
war  upon  the  Great  Turk,  routed  him 
horse  and  foot,  and  was  crowned  lord  of  the 
universe  in  Constantinople:  the  conclusion 
of  all  his  successes  is,  that  on  the  12th  in- 
stant, about  seven  in  the  morning,  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  was  deposed  by  a  chimney- 
sweeper. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  epistolary  tes- 
timonies of  gratitude  from  many  miserable 
people,  who  owe  to  this  clamorous  tribe 
frequent  deliverances  from  great  misfor- 
tunes. A  small-coal-man,  by  waking  one 
of  these  distressed  gentlemen,  saved  him 
from  ten  years'  imprisonment.  An  honest 
watchman,  bidding  aloud  good-morrow  to 
another,  freed  him  from  the  malice  of 
many  potent  enemies,  and  brought  all  their 
designs  against  him  to  nothing.  A  certain 
valetudinarian  confesses  he  has  often  been 
cured  of  a  sore-throat  by  the  hoarseness  of 
a  carman,  and  relieved  from  a  fit  of  the 
gout  by  the  sound  of  old  shoes.  A  noisv 
puppy,  that  plagued  a  sober  gentleman  all 
night  long  with  his  impertinence,  was  si- 
lenced by  a  cinder-wench  with  a  word 
speaking. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  suppressing  this  or- 
der of  mortals,  I  would  propose  it  to  my 
readers  to  make  the  best  advantage  of  their 
morning  salutations.  A  famous  Macedonian 
prince,  for  fear  of  forgetting  himself  in  the 
midst  of  his  good  fortune,  had  a  youth  to 
wait  on  him  every  morning,  and  bid  him 
remember  that  he  was  a  man.  A  citizen, 
who  is  waked  by  one  of  these  criers,  may 
regard  him  as  a  kind  of  remembrancer, 
come  to  admonish  him  that  it  is  time  to  re- 
turn to  the  circumstances  he  has  over- 
looked all  the  night  time,  to  leave  off 
fancying  himself  what  he  is  not,  and  pre- 
pare to  act  suitably  to  the  condition  he  is 
really  placed  in. 

People  may  dream  on  as  long  as  they 
please,  but  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  any 
imaginary  adventures  that  do  not  happen 
while  the  sun  is  on  this  side  the  horizon. 
For  which  reason  I  stifle  Fritilla's  dream 
at  church  last  Sunday,  who,  while  the  rest 


of  the  audience  were  enjoying  the  1 

of  an  excellent  discourse,  was  losing 
money  and  jewels  to  a  gentleman  at 
until  after  a  strange  run  of  ill-luck,  she 
reduced  to  pawn  three  lovelv  pretty 
dren  for  her  last  stake.  When  she  had 
thrown  them  away,  her  companion  went 
off,  discovering  himself  by  his  usual  tokens, 
a  cloven  foot  and  a  strong  smell  of  brim- 
stone, which  last  proved  a  bottle  of  spirits, 
which  a  good  old  lady  applied  to  her  nose, 
to  put  her  in  a  condition  of  hearing  tie 
preacher's  third  head  concerning  time. 

If  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pass  abruptly 
from  his  imagined  to  his  real  circumstances, 
he  may  employ  himself  a  while  in  that  new 
kind  of  observation  which  my  oneirocritical 
correspondent  has  directed  him  to  make  of 
himself.  Pursuing  the  imagination  throogk 
all  its  extravagances,  whether  in  sleeping 
or  waking,  is  no  improper  method  of  cor- 
recting and  bringing  it  to  act  in  subordina- 
tion to  reason,  so  as  to  be  delighted  oohr 
with  such  objects  as  will  affect  it  with  plea- 
sure when  it  is  never  so  cool  and  sedate. 
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Will  ye  not  now  the  pair  nfngtm  praise. 
Who  the  «ame  end  porsu'd  bv  aevrraj  wars! 
One  nityd,  one  condemn'd.  the  woftil  tianea, 
t  Uufb'd  at  foUiet.  one  lamented  m*«. 


Mankind  may  be  divided  into  the  merry 
and  the  serious,  who  both  of  them  make  a 
very  good  figure  in  the  species  so  long  as 
they  keep  their  respective  humours  from 
degenerating  into  the  neighbouring  ex- 
treme: there  being  a  natural  tendency  in 
the  one  to  a  melancholy  moroseness,  and 
in  the  other  to  a  fantastic  levity. 

The  merry  part  of  the  world  are  vrrr 
amiable,  while  they  diffuse  a  cheerrolnea 
through  conversation  at  proper  seasons  and 
on  proper  occasions;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  great  grievance  to  society  when  they  in- 
fect every  discourse  with  insipid  mink, 
and  turn  into  ridicule  such  subjects  as  are 
not  suited  to  it  For  though  laughter  is 
looked  upon  by  the  philosophers  as  the 
property  of  reason,  the  excess  of  it  has  beea 
always  considered  as  the  mark  of  folly. . 

On  the  other  side,  seriousness  has  its 
beauty  whilst  it  is  attended  with  cheerful- 
ness and  humanity,  and  does  not  come  in 
unseasonably  to  pall  the  good  hum  cur  of 
those  with  whom  we  converse. 

These  two  sets  of  men,  notwithstanding 
they  each  of  them  shine  in  their  re 
characters,  are  apt  to  bear  a  natuj 
sion  and  antipathy  to  one  another. 

What  is  more  usual  than  to  hear  i 
serious  tempers,  and  austere  morals, 
larging  upon  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the 
voung  and  gay  part  of  the  species,  wkle 
they  look  with  a  kind  of  * 
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pomps  and  diversions  as  are  innocent  in 
themselves,  and  only  culpable  when  they 
draw  the  mind  too  much? 

I  could  not  but  smile  upon  reading  a  pas- 
sage in  the  account  wnich  Mr.  Baxter 
jjives  of  his  own  life,  wherein  he  represents 
it  as  a  great  blessing  that  in  his  youth  he 
very  narrowly  escaped  getting  a  place  at 
court. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  levity 
of  temper  takes  a  man  off  his  guard,  and 
opens  a  pass  to  his  soul  for  any  temptation 
that  assaults  it.  It  favours  all  the  ap- 
proaches of  vice,  and  weakens  all  the  re- 
sistance of  virtue:  for  which  reason  a 
renowned  statesman  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  after  having  retircu  from  court  and 
puolic  business,  in  order  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  duties  of  religion,  when  any  of  his 
old  friends  used  to  visit  him,  had  still  this 
word  of  advice  in  his  mouth,  1  be  serious.' 

An  eminent  Italian  author  of  this  cast  of 
mind,  speaking  of  the  great  advantage  of  a 
serious  ami  composed  temper,  wishes  very 
gravelv,  that  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  he 
had  Trophonius's  cave  in  his  possession; 
which,  says  he,  would  contribute  more  to 
the  reformation  of  manners  than  all  the 
workhouses  and  bridewells  in  Europe. 

We  have  a  very  particular  description 
of  this  cave  in  Pausanias,  who  tells  us  that 
it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  huge  oven, 
and  had  many  particular  circumstances, 
which  disposed  the  person  who  was  in  it  to 
be  more  pensive  and  thoughtful  than  or- 
dinary; insomuch,  that  no  man  was  ever 
observed  to  laugh  all  his  life  after,  who 
had  once  made  his  entry  into  this  cave.  It 
was  usual  in  those  times,  when  any  one 
carried  a  more  than  ordinary  gloominess  in 
his  features,  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  like 
one  just  come  out  of  Trophonius's  cave. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  a  more 
merry  complexion  have  been  no  less  severe 
on  the  opposite  party;  and  have  had  one 
advantage  above  them,  that  they  have  at- 
tacked them  with  more  turns  of  wit  and 
humour. 

After  all,  if  a  man's  temper  were  at  his 
own  disposal,  I  think  he  would  not  choose 
to  be  of  cither  of  these  parties;  since  the 
most  perfect  character  is  that  which  is 
formea  out  of  both  of  them.  A  man  would 
neither  choose  to  be  a  hermit  nor  a  buffoon; 
human  nature  is  not  so  miserable,  as  that 
we  should  be  always  melancholy;  nor  so 
happy,  as  that  we  should  be  always  merry. 
In  a  word,  a  man  should  not  live  as  if  there 
was  no  God  in  the  world,  nor,  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  there  were  no  men  in  it. 
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TThin»ii'  

Lucius,  uhique  pavor.—  Virg .  JRn.  ii.  3fit». 

All  part*  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  liars. 

Dryde*. 

It  has  been  my  custom,  as  I  grow  old,  to 
allow  myself  some  little  indulgences,  which 
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I  never  took  in  my  youth.  Among  others  is 
that  of  an  afternoon's  nap,  which  I  fell  into 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  have 
continued  for  the  three  last  years  past.  By 
this  means  I  enjoy  a  double  morning,  and 
rise  twice  a  day  fresh  to  my  speculations. 
It  happens  very  luckily  for  me,  that  some 
of  my  dreams  nave  proved  instructive  to 
my  countrymen,  so  tnat  I  may,  be  said  to 
sleep,  as  well  as  to  wake,  for  the  good  of 
the  public  I  was  vesterday  meditating  on 
the  account  with  which  I  have  already  en- 
tertained my  readers  concerning  the  cave 
of  Trophomus.  I  was  no  sooner  fallen  into 
my  usual  slumber,  but  I  dreamed  that  this 
cave  was  put  into  my  possession,  and  that  I 
gave  public  notice  of  its  virtue,  inviting 
every  one  to  it  who  had  a  mind  to  be  a 
serious  man  for  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life.  Great  multitudes  immediately  re- 
sorted to  me.  The  first  who  made  the 
experiment  was  a  Merry -andrew,  who 
was  put  into  my  hand  by  a  neighbouring 
justice  { f  peace,  in  order  to  reclaim  him 
from  that  profligate  kind  of  life.  Poor 
Pickle-herring  had  not  taken  above  one 
turn  in  it,  when  he  came  out  cf  the  cave, 
like  a  hermit  from  his  cell,  with  a  peni- 
tential look  and  a  most  rueful  countenance. 
I  then  put  in  a  young  laughing  fop,  and, 
watching  for  his  return,  asked  him,  with  a 
smile,  how  he  liked  the  place?  He  replied, 
1  Pr'ythee,  friend,  be  not  impertinent;'  and 
stalked  by  me  as  grave  as  a  judge.  A 
citizen  then  desired  me  to  give  free  ingress 
and  egress  to  his  wife  who  was  dressed  in 
the  gayest  coloured  ribands  I  had  ever 
seen.  She  went  in  with  a  flirt  of  her  fan 
and  a  smirking  countenance,  but  came  out 
with  the  seventy  of  a  vestal;  and  throwing 
from  her  several  female  gewgaws,  told  me, 
with  a  sigh,  that  she  resolved  to  go  into 
deep  mourning,  and  to  wear  black  all  the 
rest  of  her  life.  As  I  had  many  coquettes 
recommended  to  me  by  their  parents,  their 
husbands,  and  their  lovers,  I  let  them  in 
all  at  once,  desiring  them  to  divert  them- 
selves together,  as  well  as  they  could. 
Upon  their  emerging  again  into  day-light, 
you  would  have  fancied  my  cave  to  have 
Seen  a  nunnery,  and  that  you  had  seen  a 
solemn  procession  of  religious  marching 
out,  one  behind  another,  in  the  most  pro- 
found silence  and  the  most  exemplary  de- 
cency. As  I  was  very  much  delighted 
with  so  edifying  a  sight,  there  came  to- 
wards me  a  great  company  of  males  and 
females,  laughing,  singing,  and  dancing,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  could  hear  them  a 
great  while  before  I  saw  them.  Upon  my 
asking  their  leader  what  brought  them 
thither?  thev  told  me  all  at  once  that  they 
were  French  Protestants  lately  arrived  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  finding  themselves 
of  too  gay  a  humour  for  my  country,  they 
applied  themselves  to  me  in  order  to  com- 
pose them  for  British  conversation.  I  told 
them  that,  to  oblige  them,  I  would  soon 
spoil  their  mirth;  upon  which  I  admitted  a 
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whole  shoal  of  them,  who  after  having 
taken  a  survey  of  the  place,  came  out  in 
very  go*xl  order,  and  with  looks  entirely 
English.  I  afterwards  put  in  a  Dutchman, 
who  had  a  great  tancv  to  see  the  kelder, 
as  he  called  it;  but  I  could  not  observe  that 
1  had  made  any  alteration  in  him. 

A  comedian,  who  had  gained  great  re- 
putation in  parts  of  humour,  told  me  that 
he  had  a  mighty  mind  to  act  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  fancied  that  he  should  succeed 
very  "well  in  it  if  he  could  strike  two  or 
three  laughing  features  out  of  his  face.  He 
tried  the  experiment,  but  contracted  so 
verv  solid  a  look  bv  it,  that  I  am  afraid  he 
will  be  fit  fur  no  part  hereafter  but  a  Timon 
of  Athens,  or  a  Mute  in  The  Funeral. 

I  then  clapped  up  an  empty  fantastic 
citizen,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  an  alder- 
man. He  was  succeeded  by  a  young  rake 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  was  brought 
to  me  by  his  grandmother;  but,  to  her 
great  sorrow  and  surprise,  he  came  out  a 
quaker.  Seeing  myself  surrounded  with  a 
body  of  freethinkers  and  scoffers  at  reli- 
gion, who  were  making  themselves  merry 
at  the  sober  looks  and  thoughtful  brows  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  cave,  I  thrust 
them  all  in,  one  after  another,  and  locked 
the  door  upon  them.  Upon  my  opening  it, 
they  all  looked  as  if  they  had  been  frighten- 
ed out  of  their  wits,  and  were  marching 
away  with  ropes  in  their  hands  to  a  wood 
that  was  within  sight  of  the  place.  I  found 
they  were  not  able  to  bear  themselves  in 
their  first  serious  thoughts;  but,  knowing 
these  would  quickly  bring  them  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind,  I  gave  them  into  the  custody 
of  their  friends  until  that  happy  change 
was  wrought  in  them. 

The  last  that  was  brought  to  me  was  a 
young  woman,  who  at  the  first  sight  of  my 
short  face  fell  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter,  and  was  forced  to  hold  her  sides 
all  the  while  her  mother  was  speaking  to 
me.  Upon  this,  1  interrupted  the  old  lady, 
and  taking  her  daughter  by  the  hand, 
«  Madam,'  said  I,  «be  pleased  ft>  retire  into 
my  closet  while  your  mother  tells  me  vour 
case.  *  I  then  put  her  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cave;  when  the  mother,  after  having  beg- 
ged pardon  for  the  girl's  rudeness,  told  me 
that  she  had  often  treated  her  father  and 
the  gravest  of  her  relations  in  the  same 
manner;  that  she  would  sit  giggling  and 
laughing  with  her  companions  from  one 
end  of  a  tragedy  to  the  other;  nay,  that  she 
would  sometimes  burst  out  in  the  middle  of 
a  sermon,  and  set  the  whole  congregation  a 
staring  at  her.  The  mother  was  going  on, 
when  the  young  lady  came  out  of  the  cave 
to  us  with  a  composed  countenance  and  a 
low  courtcsv.  She  was  a  girl  of  such  exu- 
berant mirth  that  her  visit  to  Trophonius 
only  reduced  her  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
decency  of  behaviour,  and  made  a  very 
pretty  'prude  of  her.  After  having  per- 
formed innumerable  cures,  I  looked  about 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  saw  all  my 


patients  walking  by  themselves  in  a  very 
pensive  and  musing  posture,  so 
whole  space  seemed  covered  with 
phers.    I  was  at  length  resolved  to  go  i 
the  cave  myself,  ana  see  what  it  was 
had  produced  such  wonderful  effects 
the  company;  but  at  I  was  stooping  at  "the 
entrance,  the  door  being  somewhat  low,  I 
gave  such  a  nod  in  my  chair  that  I  awaked. 
After  having  recovered  myself  from  my 
first  startle,  I  was  very  well  pleased  at  the 
accident  which  had  "befallen  roe.  as  not 
knowing  but  a  little  stay  in  the  place  might 
have  spoiled  my  Spectators. 

=  ^   = 
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Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  sunn  they  ka>tw. 

I  have  always  taken  a  particular  plea- 
sure in  examining  the  opinions  which  taea 
of  different  religions,  different  ages,  and 
different  countries,  have  entertained  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the  soul,  aad 
the  state  of  happiness  which  thev  promise 
themselves  in  another  world.  For,  what- 
ever prejudices  and  errors  human  nature 
lies  under,  we  find  that  either  reason,  or 
tradition  from  our  first  parents,  has  disco- 
vered to  all  people  something  in  these 
great  points  which  bears  analogy  to  truth, 
and  to  the  doctrines  opened  to  us  by  divine 
revelation.  I  was  lately  discoursing  on  this 
subject  with  a  learned  person  who  has  been 
very  much  conversant  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  more  western  parts  of  Africa.* 
Upon  his  conversing  with  several  in  that 
country,  he  tells  me  that  their  notion  of 
heaven  or  of  a  future  state  of  happiness  is 
this,  that  every  thing  we  there  wish  for 
wUl  immediately  present  itself  to  us.  We 
find,  say  they,  our  souls  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  require  variety,  and  are  not  capa- 
ble of  being  always  delighted  with  the  same 
objects.  The  Supreme  Being,  there  fore, 
in  compliance  with  this  taste  of  happiness 
which  he  has  planted  in  the  soul  of  man, 
will  raise  up  from  time  to  time,  say  they, 
every  gratification  which  it  is  in  the  h«- 
mour  to  be  pleased  with,  If  we  wish  to 
be  in  groves  or  bowers,  .-among 
streams,  or  falls  of  water,  we  sha 
diately  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  suck 
a  scene  as  we  desire.  If  we  would  be  en- 
tertained with  music  and  the  melody  of 
sounds,  the  concert  arises  upon  our  wish, 
and  the  whole  region  about  us  is  filled  with 
harmony.  In  short,  every  desire  will  be 
followed  by  fruition;  and  whatever  a  man's 
inclination  directs  him  to  will  be  present 
with  him.  Nor  is  it  material  whether  the 
Supreme  Power  creates  in  conformity  to 
or  whether  he  only  produces 


*  Addison's  father,  ckan  LauncHot  Adrfrvm.  w*» 
published  an  account  of  Wert  liarbary,  4x.  Ik  due* 
»«,  aged  71. 
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such  a  change  in  our  imagination  as  makes 
us  believe  ourselves  conversant  among 
those  scenes  which  delight  us.  Our  hap- 
piness will  be  the  same,  whether  it  pro- 
ceed from  external  objects,  or  from  the 
impressions  of  the  Deity  upon  our  own  pri- 
vate fancies.  This  is  the  account  which  I 
have  received  from  my  learned  friend. 
Notwithstanding  this  system  of  belief  be 
in  general  very  chimerical  and  visionary, 
there  is  something  sublime  in  its  manner  of 
considering  the  influence  of  a  Divine  Be- 
ing on  a  human  soul.  It  has  also,  like  most 
other  opinions  of  the  heathen  world  upon 
these  important  points;  it  has,  I  say,  its 
foundation  in  truth,  as  it  supposes  the  souls 
of  good  men  after  this  life  to  be  in  a  state 
of  perfect  happiness;  that  in  this  state 
there  will  be  no  barren  hopes,  nor  fruitless 
wishes,  and  that  we  shall  enjoy  every  thing 
•we  can  desire.  But  the  particular  circum- 
stance which  I  am  most  pleased  with  in 
this  scheme,  and  which  arises  from  a  just 
reflection  upon  human  nature,  is  that  va- 
riety of  pleasures  which  it  supposes  the 
souls  of  good  men  will  be  possessed  of  in 
another  world.  This  I  think  highly  pro- 
bable, from  the  dictates  both  of  reason  and 
revelation.  The  soul  consists  of  many  fa- 
culties, as  the  understanding,  and  the  will, 
with  all  the  senses,  both  outward  and  in- 
ward; or,  to  speak  more  philosophically, 
the  soul  can  exert  herself  in  many  different 
ways  of  action.  She  can  understand,  will, 
imagine,  see,  and  hear;  love,  and  discourse, 
and  apply  herself  to  manv  other  the  like 
exercises  of  different  kinds  and  natures; 
but,  what  is  more  to  be  considered,  the  soul 
is  capable  of  receiving  a  most  exquisite 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  the  exercise 
of  any  of  these  its  powers,  when  they  are 
gratified  with  their  proper  objects;  she  can 
be  entirely  happy  by  the  satisfaction  of  the 
memory,  the  sight,  the  hearing,  or  any 
other  mode  of  perception.  Every  faculty 
is  a  distinct  taste  in  the  mind,  and  hath  ob- 
jects accommodated  to  its  proper  relish. 
Doctor  Tillotson  somewhere  says,  that  he 
will  not  presume  to  determine  in  what  con- 
sists the  happiness  of  the  blessed,  because 
God  Almighty  is  capable  of  making  the 
soul  happy  ny  ten  thousand  different  ways. 
Besides  those  several  avenues  to  pleasure, 
which  the  soul  is  endowed  with  in  this 
life,  it  is  not  impossible,  according  to  the 
Opinions  of  many  eminent  divines,  but  there 
may  be  new  faculties  in  the  souls  of  good 
men  made  nerfect,  as  well  as  new  senses, 
in  their  glorified  bodies.  This  we  are  sure 
of,  that  there  will  be  new  objects  offered 
to  all  those  faculties  which  are  essential 
to  us. 

We  are  likewise  to  take  notice  that  every 
particular  faculty  is  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed on  a  very  great  variety  of  objects. 
The  understanding,  for  example,  may  be 
happy  in  the  contemplation  of  moral,  natu- 
ral, mathematical,  and  other  kinds  of  truth. 
The  memory  likewise  may  turn  itself  to  an 
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infinite  multitude  of  objects,  especially 
the  soul  shall  have  passed  through  the  space 
of  many  millions  of  years,  and  shall  reflect 
with  pleasure  on  the  days  of  eternity.  Every 
other  faculty  may  be  considered  in  the  same 
extent 

We  cannot  question  but  that  the  happi- 
ness of  a  soul  will  be  adequate  to  its  nature; 
and  that  it  is  not  endowed:  with  any  faculties 
which  are  to  lie  useless  and  unemployed. 
The  happiness  is  to  be  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  man;  and  we  may  easily  conceive  to 
ourselves  the  happiness  of  the  soul,  while 
any  one  of  its  faculties  is  in  the  fruition  of 
its  chief  good.  The  happiness  may  be  of  a 
more  exalted  nature  in  proportion  as  the 
faculty  employed  is  so:  but,  as  the  whole 
soul  acts  in  the  exertion  of  any  of  its  par- 
ticular powers,  the  whole  soul  is  happy  in 
the  pleasure  which  arises  from  any  of  its 
particular  acts.  For,  notwithstanding,  as 
has  been  before  hinted,  and  as  it  has  been 
taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the  greatest  mo- 
dern philosophers,*  we  divide  the  soul  into 
several  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no 
such  division  in  the  soul  itself,  since  it  is  the 
whole  soul  that  remembers,  understands, 
wills,  or  imagines.  Our  manner  of  con- 
sidering the  memory,  understanding,  will, 
imagination,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for 
the  better  enabling  us  to  express  ourselves 
in  such  abstracted  subjects  of  speculation, 
not  that  there  is  any  such  division  in  the 
soul  itself.' 

Seeing  then  that  the  soul  has  many  dif- 
ferent faculties,  or,  in  other  words,  many 
different  ways  of  acting;  that  it  can  be  in- 
tensely pleased  or  made  happy  by  all  these 
different  faculties,  or  ways  of  acting;  that  it 
may  be  endowed  with  several  latent  facul- 
ties, which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition 
to  exert;  that  we  cannot  believe  the  soul  is 
endowed  with  any  faculty  which  is  of  no 
use  to  it;  that,  whenever  any  one  of  these 
faculties  is  transcendently  pleased,  the  soul 
is  in  a  state  of  happiness:  and,  in  the  last 
place,  considering  that  the  happiness  of 
another  world  is  to  be  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  man,  who  can  question  but  that  there 
is  an  infinite  variety  in  those  pleasures  we 
are  speaking  of?  and  that  this  fulness  of 
joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  those  pleasures 
which  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  capable  of 

■a ii  n  urn  m  n  0 

receiv  ing . 

We  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
doctrine,  if  we  observe  the  nature  of  variety 
with  regard  to  the  mind  of  man.  The  soul 
does  not  care  to  be  always  in  the  same  bent 
The  faculties  relieve  one  another  by  turns, 
and  receive  an  additional  pleasure  from  the 
novelty  ot  tnose  oojects  aoout  wnicn  tney 
are  conversant 

Revelation  likewise  very  much  confirms 
this  notion,  under  the  different  views  which 
it  gives  us  of  our  future  happiness.  In  the 
description  of  the  throne  of  God,  it  repre- 
sents to  us  all  those  objects  which  are  able 
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to  gratify  the  senses  and  imagination:  m 
very  many  places  it  intimates  to  us  all  the 
happiness  which  the  understanding  can 
possibly  receive  in  that  state,  where  all 
things  shall  be  revealed  to  us,  and  we  shall 
know  even  as  we  are  known;  the  raptures 
of  devotion,  of  divine  love,  the  pleasure  of 
conversing  with  our  blessed  Saviour,  with 
an  innumerable  host  of  angels,  and  with  the 
splits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  are  like- 
wise revealed  to  us  in  several  parts  of  the 
holy  writings.  There  are  also  mentioned 
those  hierarchies  or  governments  in  which 
the  blessed  shall  be  ranged  one  above  an- 
other, and  in  which  we  may  be  sure  a  great 
part  of  our  happiness  will  likewise  consist: 
for  it  will  not  be  there  as  in  this  world, 
where  every  one  is  aiming  at  power  and 
superiority;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  one 
will  find  that  station  the  most  proper  for 
him  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  will  proba- 
bly think  that  he  could  not  have  been  so 
happy  in  any  other  station.  These,  and 
many  other  particulars,  are  marked  in  di- 
vine revelation,  as  the  several  ingredients 
of  our  happiness  in  heaven,  which  all  imply 
such  a  variety  of  joys,  and  such  a  gratifica- 
tion of  the  soul  in  all  its  different  faculties 
as  I  have  been  here  mentioning. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  tell  us,  that  the 
cherubims  are  a  set  of  angels  who  know 
most,  and  the  seraphims  a  set  of  angels  who 
love  most.  Whether  this  distinction  be  not 
altogether  imaginary,  I  shall  not  here  ex- 
amine; but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  among 
the  spirits  of  good  men,  there  may  be  some 
who  will  be  more  pleased  with  the  employ- 
ment of  one  faculty  than  of  another;  and 
this  perhaps  according  to  those  innocent 
and  virtuous  habits  or  inclinations  which 
have  here  taken  the  deepest  root. 

I  might  here  apply  this  consideration  to 
the  spirits  of  wicked  men,  with  relation  to 
the  pain  which  they  shall  suffer  in  every 
one  of  their  faculties,  and  the  respective 
miseries  which  shall  be  appropriated  to 
each  faculty  in  particular.  But,  leaving  this 
to  the  reflection  of  my  readers,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  observing  how  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  our  great  Creator,  and  rejoice 
in  the  being  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
us,  for  having  made  the  soul  susceptible  of 
pleasure  by  so  many  different  ways.  We 
see  by  what  a  variety  of  passages  joy  and 
gladness  may  enter  into  the  thoughts  of 
man;  how  wonderfully  a  human  spirit  is 
framed,  to  imbibe  its  proper  satisfactions, 
and  taste  the  goodness  of  its  Creator.  We 
may  therefore  look  into  ourselves  with  rap- 
ture and  amazement,  and  cannot  sufficiently 
express  our  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  en- 
compassed us  with  such  a  profusion  of  bless- 
ings, and  opened  in  us  so  many  capacities 
of  enjoying  them. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  that 
God  has  designed  us  for  a  state  of  future 
happiness,  and  for  that  heaven  which  he 
has  revealed  to  us,  than  that  he  has  thus 
naturally  qualified  the  soul  for  it,  and  made 


it  a  being  capable  of  receiving  so 

bliss.    He  would  never  have  made 
faculties  in  vain,  and  have  endowed  us  with 
powers  that  were  not  to  be  exerted  sodt 
objects  as  arc  suited  to  them.     It  U  verr 
manifest,  by  the  inward  frame  and  ccnSxts- 
tion  of  our  minds  that  he  has  adapted  then 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  plexsurcs  and  eratj- 
fications  which  arc  not  to  he  met  w^h  m 
this  life.    Wc  shovild  therefore  at  all  t  oes 
take  care  that  wc  do  not  disappoint  thithis 
gracious  purpose  and  intention  towanb  as 
and  make  those  faculties,  which  he  formed 
as  so  many  qualifications  for  happiness  and 
rewards,  to  be  the  instruments  of  pain  aad 
punishment. 
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The  following  essay 
which  has  entertained  my 
fore. 

'  Notwithstanding  a  narrow  contracted 
temper  be  that  which  obtains  most  in  the 
world,  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  this 
to  be  the  genuine  characteristic  of  mankind ; 
because  there  are  some  who  de\i;£ht  in  no- 
thing so  much  as  in  doing  good,  and  receive 
more  of  their  happiness  at  second  hand,  or 
by  rebound  from  others,  than  by  direct  and 
immediate  sensation.  Now,  though  these 
heroic  souls  are  but  few,  and  to  appearance 
so  far  advanced  above  the  grovelling  multi- 
tude as  if  they  were  of  another  order  <£ 
beings,  yet  in  reality  their  nature  is  the 
same;  moved  by  the  same  springs,  and  en- 
dowed with  all  the  same  essential  qualities 
only  cleared,  refined,  and  cultivated.  Water 
is  the  same  fluid  body  in  winter  and  in  sum- 
mer ;  when  it  stands  stiffened  in  ice  as  whea 
it  flows  along  in  gentle  streams,  gladdening 
a  thousand  fields  in  its  progress.  It  is  a 
property  of  the  heart  of  man  to  be  diffusive: 
its  kind  wishes  spread  abroad  over  the  face 
of  the  creation;  and  if  there  be  those,  as  are 
may  observe  too  many  of  them,  who  are  all 
wrapped  up  in  their  own  dear  selves,  with- 
out any  visible  concern  for  their  species  let 
us  suppose  that  their  good  nature  is  frcsrn, 
and  by  the  prevailing  force  of  some  cot- 
trary  quality,  restrained  in  its  operation.  L 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  assign  some  <£ 
the  principal  checks  upon  this  generous 
propension  of  the  human  soul,  which  wH 
enable  us  to  judge  whether,  and  by  what 
method,  this  most  useful  principle  mav  be 
unfettered,  and  restored  to  its  native  free- 
dom of  exercise. 

'The  first  and  leading  cause  is  an  un- 
happy complexion  of  body.  The  heathens 
ignorant  of  the  true  source  of  moral  ef& 
generally  charged  it  on  the  obliquitv  of 
matter,  which,  being  eternal  and  indepen- 
dent, was  incapable  of  change  in  any  ■  its 
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properties,  even  by  the  Almighty  Mind, 
who,  when  he  came  to  fashion  it  into  a  world 
of  beings,  must  take  it  as  he  found  it  This 
notion,  as  most  others  of  theirs,  is  a  com- 
position of  truth  and  error.  That  matter  is 
eternal,  that,  from  the  first  union  of  a  soul 
to  it,  it  perverted  its  inclinations,  and  that 
the  ill  influence  it  hath  upon  the  mind  is 
not  to  be  corrected  by  God  himself,  are  all 
very  great  errors,  occasioned  by  a  truth  as 
evident,  that  the  capacities  and  dispositions 
of  the  soul  depend,  to  a  great  degree,  on 
the  bodily  temper.  As  there  arc  some  fools, 
others  are  knaves  by  constitution;  and  par- 
ticularly it  may  be  said  of  many,  that  they 
are  born  with  an  illiberal  cast  of  mind;  the 
matter  that  composes  them  is  tenacious  as 
birdlime;  and  a  kind  of  cramp  draws  their 
hands  and  their  hearts  together,  that  they 
never  care  to  open  them,  unless  to  grasp  at 
more.    It  is  a  melancholy  lot  this;  but  at- 
tended with  one  advantage  above  theirs,  to 
whom  it  would  be  as  painful  to  forbear  good 
offices  as  it  is  to  these  men  to  perform  them ; 
that  whereas  persons  naturally  beneficent 
often  mistake  instinct  for  virtue,  by  reason 
of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  when  one 
rules  them  and  when  the  other,  men  of  the 
opposite  character  may  be  more  certain  of 
the  motive  that  predominates  in  every  ac- 
tion.   If  they  cannot  confer  a  benefit  with 
that  ease  and  frankness  which  are  neces- 
sary to  give  it  a  grace  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  in  requital,  the  real  merit  of  what 
they  do  is  enhanced  bv  the  opposition  they 
surmount  in  doing  it.  The  strength  of  their 
virtue  is  seen  in  rising  against  the  weight 
of  nature;  and  every  time  they  have  the 
resolution  to  discharge  their  duty,  they 
make  a  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  conscience, 
which  is  always  too  grateful  to  let  its  fol- 
lowers go  without  suitable  marks  of  its  ap- 

Srobation.  Perhaps  the  entire  cure  of  this 
I  quality  is  no  more  possible  than  of  some 
distempers  that  descend  by  inheritance. 
However,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  a 
course  of  beneficence  obstinately  persisted 
in;  this,  if  any  thing,  being  a  likely  way  of 
establishing  a  moral  habit,  which 'shall  be 
somewhat  of  a  counterpoise  to  the  force  of 
mechanism.  Only  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  do  not  intermit,  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  the  custom  of  doing  good,  in 
regard,  if  there  be  the  least  cessation,  na- 
ture will  watch  the  opportunity  to  return, 
and  in  a  short  time  to  recover  the  ground  it 
was  so  long  in  quitting:  for  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  mental  habits  and  such  as 
have  their  foundation  in  the  body;  that 
these  last  are  in  their  nature  more  forcible 
and  violent;  and,  to  gain  upon  us,  need  only 
not  to  be  opposed;  whereas  the  former  must 
be  continually  reinforced  with  fresh  sup- 
plies, or  they  will  languish  and  die  away. 
And  this  suggests  the  reason  why  good 
habits  in  general  require  longer  time  for 
their  settlement  than  bad,  and  yet  are 
sooner  displaced;  the  reason  is,  that  vicious 
habits,  as  drunkenness  for  instance,  pro- 


duce a  change  in  the  body,  which  the  others 
not  doing,  must  be  maintained  the  same 
way  they  are  acquired,  by  the  mere  dint  of 
industry,  resolution,  and  vigilance. 

*  Another  thing  which  suspends  the  ope- 
rations of  benevolence,  is  the  love  of  the 
world;  proceeding  from  a  false  notion  men 
have  taken  up,  that  an  abundance  of  the 
world  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  hap- 
piness of  life.  Worldly  things  arc  of  such 
a  quality  as  to  lessen  upon  dividing,  so  that 
the  more  partners  there  are  the  less  must 
fall  to  every  man's  private  share.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  they  look  upon 
one  another  with  an  evil  eye,  each  imagin- 
ing all  the  rest  to  be  embarked  in  an  in- 
terest that  cannot  take  place  but  to  his 
prejudice.  Hence  are  those  eager  compe- 
titions for  wealth  or  power;  hence  one  man's 
success  becomes  another's  disappointment; 
and,  like  pretenders  to  the  same  mistress, 
they  can  seldom  have  common  charity  for. 
their  rivals.  Not  that  they  are  naturally 
disposed  to  quarrel  and  fall  out;  but  it  is 
natural  for  a  man  to  prefer  himself  to  all 
others,  and  to  secure  his  own  interest  first. 
If  that  which  men  esteem  their  happiness 
were,  like  the  light,  the  same  sufficient  and 
unconfined  good,  whether  ten  thousand  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  it  or  but  one,  we  should 
see  men's  good-will  and  kind  endeavours 
would  be  as  universal. 

"  Homo  qui  errant  i  comiter  monwtrat  vinm, 
Qtmni  lumen  de  mio  lumine  nwrnlnt.  facit, 
Nihilominus  i\m  luccat,  cum  illt  accenderit." 


••  To  direct  a  wanderer  in  the  right  way,  ia  to  light 
anntlKT  man's  candle  bv  one'*  own.  which  " 
of  its  lisht  by  whut  (he  ot  her  faiM." 


*  But,  unluckily,  mankind  agree  in  making 
choice  of  object's  which  inevitably  engage 
them  in  perpetual  differences.  Learn,  there- 
fore, like  a  wise  man,  the  true  estimate  of 
things.    Desire  not  more  of  the  world  than 
is  necessary  to  accommodate  you  in  passing 
through  it;'  look  upon  every  thing  bevond, 
not  as  useless  only,  but  burdenuorac.  Place 
not  your  quiet  in  things  which  you  cannot 
have  without  putting  others  beside  them, 
and  thereby  making  them  your  enemies ; 
and  which,  when  attained,  will  give  you 
more  trouble  to  keep  than  satisfaction  in 
the  enjoyment.  Virtue  is  a  good  of  a  nobler 
kind  ;  it  grows  by  communication  ;  and  so 
little  resembles  earthly  riches,  that  the 
more  hands  it  is  lodged  in,  the  greater  is 
every  man's  particular  stock.    So,  by  pro- 
pagating and  mingling  their  fires,  not  only 
all  the  lights  of  a  branch  together  cast  a 
more  extensive  brightness,  but  each  single 
light  burns  with  a  stronger  flame.  And 
lastly,  take  this  along  with  you,  that  if 
wealth  be  an  instrument  of  pleasure,  the 
greatest  pleasure  it  can  put  into  your  power 
is  that  of  doing  good.    It  is  worth  consider- 
ing, that  the  organs  of  sense  act  within  a 
narrow  compass,  and  the  appetites  will 
soon  say  they  have  enough.    Which  of  the 
two  therefore  is  the  happier  man — he  who, 
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confining  all  his  regard  to'  the  gratification 
of  his  appetites,  is  capable  but  of  short  fits 
of  pleasure — or  the  roan  who,  reckoning 
himself  a  sharer  in  the  satisfactions  of  others, 
especially  those  which  come  to  them  by  his 
means,  enlarges  the  sphere  of  his  happi- 


'The  last  enemy  to  benevolence  I  shall 
mention  is  uneasiness  of  any  kind.  A  guilty 
or  a  discontented  mind,  a  mind  ruffled  by 
ill-fortune,  disconcerted  by  its  own  passions, 
soured  oy  neglect,  or  fretting  at  disappoint- 
ments, hath  not  leisure  to  attend  to  the  ne- 
cessity or  unreasonableness  of  a  kindness 
desired,  nor  a  taste  for  those  pleasures 
which  wait  on  beneficence,  which  demand 
a  calm  and  unpolluted  heart  to  relish  them. 
The  most  miserable  of  all  beings  is  the 
most  envious;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  communicative  is  the  happiest.  And 
if  you  are  in  search  of  the  seat  of  perfect 
love  and  friendship,  you  will  not  find  it  until 
you  come  to  the  region  of  the  blessed, 
where  happiness,  like  a  refreshing  stream, 
flows  from  heart  to  heart  in  an  endless  cir- 
culation, and  is  preserved  sweet  and  un- 
tainted by  the  motion.  It  is  old  advice,  if 
you  have  a  favour  to  request  of  any  one,  to 
observ  e  the  softest  times  of  address,  when 
the  soul,  in  a  flash  of  good  humour,  takes  a 
pleasure  to  show  itself  pleased.  Persons 
conscious  of  their  own  integrity,  satisfied 
with  themselves  and  their  condition,  and 
full  of  confidence  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
the  hope  of  immortality,  survey  all  about 
them  with  a  flow  of  good-will;  as  trees 
which,  like  their  soil,  shoot  out  in  expres- 
sions of  kindness,  and  bend  beneath  their 
own  precious  load,  to  the  hand  of  the  ga- 
therer. Now,  if  the  mind  be  not  thus  easy, 
it  is  an  infallible  sign  that  it  is  not  in  its  na- 
tural state:  place  the  mind  in  Its  right  pos- 
ture, it  will  immediately  discover  its " 
propension  to  beneficence.' 
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Jut.  8at.  vl.  vcr.  110. 
This  makes  them  hyacinths. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  I  find  is  very  diligent  in  making 
his  observations,  which  I  think  too  mate- 
rial not  to  be  communicated  to  the  public 

*  Sir, — In  order  to  execute  the  office  of 
the  love  casuist  of  Great  Britain,  with 
which  I  take  myself  to  be  invested  by  your 
paper  of  September  8, 1  shall  make  some 
farther  observations  upon  the  two  sexes  in 
general,  beginning  with  that  which  always 
ought  to  have  the  upper  hand.  After  hav- 
ing observed,  with  much  curiosity,  the  ac- 
complishments which  are  apt  to  captivate 
female  hearts,  I  find  that  there  is  no  per- 
son so  irresistible  as  one  who  is  a  man  of 
importance,  provided  it  be  in  matters  of  no 
consequence.    One  who  makes  himself 


talked  of,  though  It  be  for  the  particular 

cock  of  his  hat,  or  for  prating  aloud  m  the 
boxes  at  a  play,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  a 
favourite.  I  nave  known  a  young  feUo*" 
make  his  fortune  by  knocking  down  a  cuo- 
s table;  and  may  venture  to  say,  though  it 
may  seem  a  paradox,  that  many  a  fair  one 
has  died  by  a  duel  in  which  both  the  com- 
batants have  survived. 

•About  three  winters  ago,  I  took  notice  of 
a  young  lady  at  the  theatre,  who  conceived 
a  passion  for  a  notorious  rake  that  heided 
a  party  of  catcalls;  and  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  the  emperor  of  the  Mohocks 
married  a  rich  widow  within  three  weeks 
after  having  rendered  himself  fonnidablen 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
Scouring  and  breaking  of  windows  hare 
done  frequent  execution  upon  the  sex.  Bat 
there  is  no  set  of  these  male  charmers  who 
make  their  way  more  successfully  than 
those  who  have  gained  themselves  a 
for  intrigue,  and  have  ruined  the  _ 
number  of  reputations.    There  is  & 
curiosity  in  the  female  world  to  be 
ed  with  the  dear  man  who  has  been' loved 
by  others,  and  to  know  what  it  is  that 
makes  him  so  agreeable.    His  reputation 
does  more  than  half  his  business.  Every 
one  that  is  ambitious  of  being  a  woman  of 
fashion,  looks  out  for  opportunities  of  being 
in  his  company;  so  that,  to  use  the  cYd 
proverb,  "  When  his  name  b  up  * 
a-bed. " 

'  I  was  very  sensible  of  the  great 
tage  of  being  a  man  of  importanc 
these  occasions  on  the  day  of  the  king's 
entry,  when  I  was  seated  in  a  balcony  be- 
hind a  cluster  of  very  pretty  country  lldics, 
who  had  one  of  these  showy  gentlemen  is 
the  midst  of  them.  The  first  trick  I  caught 
him  at  was  bowing  to  several  persons  of 
quality  whom  he  did  not  know;  nay,  he 
had  the  impudence  to  hem  at  a  blue  garter 
who  had  a  finer  equipage  than  ordinary; 
and  seemed  a  little  concerned  at  the  imper- 
tinent huzzas  of  the  mob,  that  hindered  his 
friend  from  taking  notice  of  him.  There 
was  indeed  one  who  pulled  off  his  hat  to 
him;  and,  upon  the  ladies  asking  who  H 
was,  he  told  them  it  was  a  foreign  minister 
that  he  had  been  very  merry  with  the  night 
before;  whereas  m  truth  it  was  the  city 
common  hunt 

'He  was  never  at  a  loss  when  he  was 
asked  any  person's  name,  though  he  sel- 
dom knew  any  one  under  a  peer.  He  found 
dukes  and  earls  among  the  aldermen,  very 
good-natured  fellows  among  the  privy- 
counsellors,  with  two  or  three  agreeable  eld 
rakes  among  the  bishops  and  judges. 

'  In  short,  I  collected  from  his  whole  dis- 
course, that  he  was  acquainted  with  every 
body,  and  knew  nobody.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  mistaken  if  he  did  not  that  da  v.  make 
more  advances  in  the  affections  of  his  mis- 
tress, who  sat  near  him,  than  he 
done  in  half  a  year's  courtshii 

'Ovid  has  finely  touched 
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making  love,  which  I  shall  here  give 
r         in  Mr.  Dryden's  translation. 


*  Page  the  eleventh. 

„ve  in  theatres  did  flrit  improve. 
And  theatre*  are  still  the  scene  of  love; 
Nor  shun  the  chariots,  and  the  courser's  race ; 
The  Circus  is  no  inconvenient  place. 
Nnr  need  is  there  of  talking  on  the  hand, 
Nor  nods,  nor  signs,  which  lover*  understand ; 
But  boldly  next  the  fair  your  seat  provide. 
Close  as  ynu  can  to  hen,  and  side  by  side, 
Pleas'd  or  unpleas'd,  no  matter,  crowding  sit; 
For  so  the  laws  of  public  shows  permit. 
Then  And  ore  anion  to  begin  discourse. 
Inquire  whose  chariot  this,  and  whose  that 
To  whatsoever  side  she  is  indin'd, 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind. 
Like  what  she  tikes,  from  tbence  your  court  begin, 

*  it  be  may  win." 


•  Again,  page  the  sixteenth, 

"  O  when  will  come  the  day  by  heaven  design 'd. 
When  thou,  the  best  and  fairest  of  mankind. 
Drawn  by  white  horses,  shall  in  triumph  ride. 
With  eonquer'd  slaves  attending  on  thy  side; 
Slaves  that  no  longer  can  be  safe  in  flight, 
0  glorious  object!  O  surprising  sight  I 


J  kings. 

s,  rivers,  nnd  their  hidden  springs; 
Answer  to  all  thou  know'st;  and  if  need  he. 
Of  things  unknown  seem  to  speak  knowingly: 
This  is  Euphrates,  erown'd  with  reeds;  and  there 
Flows  the  swift  Tigris,  with  his  sea-green  bair. 
Invent  new  names  of  things  unknown  before; 
Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Caspian  shore; 
Tan  this  a  Mede,  and  that  the  Parthian  youth; 
Talk  probably :  no  matter  for  the  truth." 
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na,  (Incite  Daphnim. 
Vxrg.  Eel.  viii.  Cd. 


-Restore  my  charms. 


My  lingering  Daphnis,  to  my  longing  arms.— Dtydt*. 

The  following  copy  of  verses  conies  from 
one  of  my  correspondents,*  and  has  some- 
thing in  it  so  original,  that  I  do  not  much 
doubt  but  it  will  divert  my  readers.! 

r. 

•  My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
"nobe  went  with  me  where  vet  I  went  ;| 
usand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breaat: 
never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest! 
But  now  she  has  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind. 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  And  1 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  spring;  but,  alas!  it  was  she. 

n 

4  With  such  a  companion  to  tend  a  few  sheep. 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep: 
I  was  so  good-humour'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  ail  day. 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown ; 
So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. 


*  Mr.  John  Byron 
iag,  No.  5en  and  m 

t  "  It  has  been  said,  on  good  anthority.that  the  Pheebe 
«f  this  pastoral  was  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  and  that  it  was  written,  not  so  much  from  affection 
to  the  daughter,  as  with  the  aim  of  securing  the  inter- 
est  of  the  doctor,  in  promoting  the  author's  views  with 
regard  to  the  fellowship  for  which,  at  the  period  of  its 
composition,  be  was  a  candidate." 

Dr+kt'i  E*tay$,  vol.  Hi.  p.  21fl. 

t  Ansty  made  a  most  happy  parody  of  these  two  lines 
in  his  Batb  Guide. 

been  wretchedly  spent, 
I  went" 


My  fair  one 


there. 
i  bear: 


and  my  joys  are  all  drown'*,  jj 
am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  pound. 
III. 

'  The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  swiftly  along. 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among; 
Thou  know'st  little  Cupid,  if  Phrebe  was  there. 
Twas  pleasure  to  look  at.  'twas  music  to 
But  now  she  is  absent.  I  walk  bv  its  side. 
An  !  still  as  it  mrirmure  do  nothing  but  eto... 
Must  you  he  so  cheerful,  when  I  go  in  pain? 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 

IV. 

1  When  my  lambkin*  around  me  would  oftentimes 

p««y.  ; 

And  when  Phmhe  and  I  were  as  Joyful  as  they.  ■ 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  their  time, 
2  ben  "Prnig,  love,  nnd  beauty,  were  all  in  their  prime 
But  now  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass. 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass; 
£  -till,  then  I  cry.  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

V. 

'  My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  bis  tail  to  my  fair-one  and  me; 
And  Phoebe  was  pleas  d  too,  and  to  my  dog  said. 
Come  hither,  poor  fellow;  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning.  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry.  Sirrah!  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook. 
And  I  II  give  him  another;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phoebe's  away  f 

•  When  walking  with  Pbnsbe,  what  sights  have  I  seen: 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green  I 
What  a  lowly  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade. 
The  corn  fields  and  hedges,  ami  every  thing  made! 
But  now  she  has  left  me.  though  all  are  still  there. 


They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear 
Twas  nought  but  the  magic.  I  find,  of  her  eyes, 
Made  so  - 


TO 

'  8wect  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  through. 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too; 
Winds  oyer  us  whisper'd.  flocks  by  us  did  bleat. 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone: 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found, 
Gave  every  thing  else  it*  agreeable  sound. 

vin. 

'  Rose,  what  is  become  of  thv  delicate  hue  7 
And  where  is  the  violet's  henutiful  blue  ? 
Dees  aught  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  beguile? 
That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  not  smile?  ■ 
Ah !  rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  dress'd 
And  made  yourselves  fine  for;  a  place  in  her  breast : 
You  put  on  your  colours  to  pleasure  her  eye. 
To  be  pluck d  by  ber  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

IX. 

•How  slowly  time  creeps,  till  mv  Phoebe  return  I 
While  amidst  the  soft  zephyr's  cool  breezes  I  burn  f 
Methinks  if  I  knew  whereabout  he  woald  tread, 
I  could  breathe  on  his  wings, and  'twould  melt  down  too 
lead. 

Ply  swifter  ye  minutes,  bring  hitber  my  dear, 
And  rest  so  much  longer  fnr't  when  she  is  here. 
An,  Colin !  old  Time  is  full  of  delay. 
NorwilT 


'  Will  no  pitying  power  that  hears  me  complain, 
Or  eure  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pain  ? 
To  be  rur'd,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  remove: 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  lovel 
No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return, 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadlv  forlorn. 
Ah!  what  shall  I  do?  I  shall  die  with  despair  !— 
~*  all  ye  swains,  now  ye  love  one  i 

= 


Tu  ne  qua*sieri 
i  Dii 
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is  (scire  nefas)quem  mi  hi,  quem  tlbi, 
ffint,  Luconoe ;  nee  Bahylonios 

«*   lfor.Od.xi.  Li 

Ah  do  not  strive  too  muc 

My  dear  Leuconee, 
What  the  kind  gods  design  to  do 
With  me  and  thee — OeecA. 
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The  desire  of  knowing  future  events,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  inclinations  in  the  mind 
of  man.  Indeed,  an  ability  of  foreseeing 
probable  accidents  is  what,  in  the  language 
of  men,  is  called  wisdom  and  prudence:  but, 
not  satisfied  with  the  light  that  reason  holds 
out,  mankind  hath  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
more  compendiously  into  futurity.  Magic, 
oracles,  omens,  lucky  hours,  and  the  various 
arts  of  superstition,  owe  their  rise  to  this 
powerful  cause.  As  this  principle  is  founded 
in  self-love,  everv  man  is  sure  to  be  solici- 
tous in  the  first  pface  about  his  own  fortune, 
the  course  of  his  life,  and  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  his  death. 

If  we  consider  that  we  are  free  agents, 
we  shall  discover  the  absurdity  of  such  jn- 

Suiries.  One  of  our  actions,  which  we  might 
ave  performed  or  neglected,  is  the  cause 
■  of  another  that  succeeds  it,  and  so  the  whole 
chain  of  life  is  linked  together.  Pain,  po- 
verty, or  infamy,  are  the  natural  product 
of  vicious  and  imprudent  acts;  as  the  con- 
trary blessings  are  of  good  ones;  so  that  we 
cannot  suppose  our  lot  to  be  determined 
without  impiety.  A  ^reat  enhancement  of 
pleasure  arises  from  its  being  unexpected; 
and  pain  is  doubled  by  being  foreseen.  Upon 
all  these,  and  several  other  accounts,  we 
ought  to  rest  satisfied  in  this  portion  be- 
stowed on  us;  to  adore  the  hand  that  hath 
fitted  every  thing  to  our  nature,  and  hath 
not  more  displayed  his  goodness  in  our 
knowledge  than  in  our  ignorance. 

It  is  not  unworthy  observation,  that  super- 
stitious inquiries  into  future  events  prevail 
more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  improve- 
ment of  liberal  arts  and  useful  knowledge 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  world.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  magical  incantations  re- 
main in  Lapland;  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  Scotland  they  have  their  second  sight; 
and  several  of  our  own  countrymen  have 
seen  abundance  of  fairies.  In  Asia  this  cre- 
dulity is  strong;  and  the  greatest  part  of 
refined  learning  there  consists  in  the  know- 
ledge of  amulets,  talismans,  occult  numbers, 
and  the  like. 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  fell  into 
the  acquaintance  of  a  good-natured  mus- 
sulman,  who  promised  me  many  good  offices 
which  he  designed  to  do  me  when  he  be- 
came the  prime  minister,  which  was  a 
fortune  bestowed  on  his  imagination  by  a 
doctor  very  deep  in  the  curious  sciences. 
At  his  repeated  solicitations  I  went  to  learn 
my  destiny  of  this  wonderful  sage.  For  a 
small  sum  I  had  his  promise,  but  was  de- 
sired to  wait  in  a  dark  apartment  until  he 
had  run  through  the  preparatory  ceremo- 
nies. Having  a  strong  propensity,  even 
then,  to  dreaming,  I  took  a  nap  upon  the 
sofa  where  I  was  placed,  and  had  the  fol- 
lowing vision,  the  particulars  whereof  I 
picked  up  the  other  day  among  my  papers. 

I  found  myself  in  an  unbounded  plain, 
where  methought  the  whole  world,  in  se- 
veral habits  and  with  different  tongues,  was 
assembled.  The  multitude  glided  swiftly 


along,  and  I  found  in  myself  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  mingle  in  the  train-    My  eyes 

quickly  singled  out  some  of  the  roost 
splendid  figures.    Several  in  rich  caftans 
and  glittering  turbans  bustled  through  the 
throng,  and  trampled  over  the  bodies  of 
those  thev  threw  down;  until,  to  my  great 
surprise,  1  found  that  the  great  pace  tbev 
went  only  hastened  them  to  a  scaffukj  or 
a  bow-string.   Many  beautiful  damsels  on 
the  other  side  moved  forward  with  errat 
gayety;  some  danced  until  thev  fell  ail 
along';  and  others  painted  their  faces  until 
they  lost  their  noses.  A  tribe  of  creatures 
with  busy  looks  falling  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
at  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  ladies,  I 
turned  my  eyes  upon  them.    They  were 
each  of  them  filling  his  pockets  with  gold 
and  jewels,  and  when  there  was  no  room 
left  for  more,  these  wretches,  looking  round 
with  fear  and  horror,  pined  away  before 
mv  face  with  famine  ana  discontent. 

The  prospect  of  human  misery  struck 
me  dumb  for  some  miles.  Then  it  was, 
that  to  disburden  my  mind,  I  took  pen  and 
ink,  and  did  every  thing  that  has  since  haD- 

Fened  under  my  office  as  Spectator.  Wane 
was  employing  myself  tor  the  good  of 
mankind,  I  was  surprised  to  meet  with 
very  unsuitable  returns  from  my  fellow- 
creatures.  Never  was  poor  author  so  beset 
by  pamphleteers,  who  sometimes  marched 
directly  against  me,  but  oftener  shot  afjroe 
from  strong  bulwarks,  or  rose  up  suddenly 
in  ambush.  They  were  of  all  characters 
and  capacities,  some  with  ensigns  of  dig- 
nity, and  others  in  liveries;*  but  what  most 
surprised  me  was  to  see  two  or  three  in 
black  gowns  among  my  enemies.  It  was  no 
small  trouble  to  me,  sometimes  to  hare  a 
man  come  up  to  me  with  an  angry  face, 
and  reproach  me  for  having  lampooned 
him,  when  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
him  in  my  life.  With  the  ladies  it  was 
otherwise:  many  became  mv  enemies  for 
not  being  particularly  pointed  out;  as  there 
were  others  who  resented  the  satire  which 
they  imagined  1  had  directed  against  them. 
My  great  comfort  was  in  the  company  of 
half  a  dozen  friends  who,  I  found  since, 
were  the  club  which  I  have  so  often  men- 
tioned in  my  papers.  I  laughed  often  at 
Sir  Roger  in  mv  sleep,  and  was  the  more  di- 
verted with  Will  Honeycomb's  gallantries, 
(when  we  afterwards  became  acquainted,) 
because  I  had  foreseen  his  marriage  with  a 
farmer*s  daughter.  The  regret  which  arose 
in  my  mind  upon  the  death  of  mv  com- 
panions, my  anxieties  for  the  public,  and 
the  many  calamities  still  fleeting  before  my 
eyes,  made  me  repent  my  curiosity;  when 
the  magician  entered  the  room,  and  awaken- 
ed me,  by  telling  me  (when  it  was  too  late,) 
that  he  was  just  going  to  begin. 


•  Thii  in  pointed  at  the  hireling*  employ*^  by  *>, 
minittrv  in  the  la«t  vears  of  ihe  querns  n*  ten ;  I* 
Swift,  Prior.  Atterbury,  Dr.  Friend,  Dr.  King.  Mr  OH* 
wortli,  Mrs.  Mauley,  4tc 
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N.  B.  I  have  only  delivered  the  prophecy 
of  that  part  of  my  life  which  is  past,  it  be- 
ing inconvenient  to  divulge  the  second  part 
until  a  more  proper  opportunity. 


No.  605.]    Monday,  October  11,17 '14. 

Exwrint  •ylvcutrrm  animnin:  rultuque  friHjiicnti, 
In  quatcunque  voces  arte*,  baud  larva  wquentur. 

Firg.  Cttarg.  ii.51. 

Tn<»y  rhnnyi'  th»*ir  aavapp  mini. 
Th?ir  wil  ln  ■■•1  lone,  and.  quitting  nature's  part, 
Obey  Ihc  x\\\p*  and  discipline  of  art.— Drfden. 

Havixc  pk  nised  the  following  letter,  and 
finding  it  to  run  upon  the  subject  of  love,  I 
referred  it  to  the  learned  casuist,  whom  I 
have  retained  in  my  service  for  speculations 
of  that  kind.  He  returned  it  to  mc  the 
next  morning  with  his  report  annexed  to 
it,  with  both  of  which  I  shall  here  present 
my  reader. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Finding  that  you 
have  entertained  a  useful  person  in  your 
service  in  quality  of  love-casuist,  I  apply 
myself  to  vou  under  a  very  great  difficulty, 
that  hath  for  some  months  perplexed  me. 
I  have  a  couple  of  humble  servants,  one 
of  which  I  have  no  aversion  to;  the  other  I 
think  of  very  kindly.  The  first  hath  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  is 
one  of  these  people  that  your  sex  are  apt 
to  value.  My  spark  is  reckoned  a  cox- 
comb among  the  men,  but  is  a  favourite  of 
the  ladies.  If  I  marrv  the  man  of  worth, 
as  they  call  him,  1  shall  oblige  my  parents, 
and  improve  my  fortune;  but  with  my  dear 
beau  I  promise  mvself  happiness,  although 
not  a  jointure.  Now  I  would  ask  you, 
whether  I  should  consent  to  lead  my  life 
with  a  man  that  I  have  only  no  objection  to, 
or  with  him  against  whom  aJl  objections  to 
mc  appear  frivolous.  I  am  determined  to 
follow  the  casuist's  advice,  and  I  dare  say  he 
will  not  put  mc  upon  so  serious  a  thing  as 
matrimony  contrary  to  mv  inclination.  I 
am.  &c.  FANNY  FICKLE. 

1  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  pretty 
gentleman  is  the  most  complaisant  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  and  is  always  of  my 
mind;  but  the  other,  forsooth,  fancies  he 
has  as  much  wit  as  myself,  slights  my  lap- 
dog,  and  hath  the  insolence  to  contradict 
mc  when  he  thinks  I  am  not  in  the  right. 
About  half  an  hour  ago,  he  maintained  to 
my  face  that  a  patch  always  implies  a 
pimple.' 

As  I  look  upon  it  to  be  my  duty  rather  to 
side  with  the  parents  than  the  daughter,  I 
shall  propose  some  considerations  to  my 
gentle  querist,  which  may  incline  her  to 
comply  with  those  under  whose  direction 
she  is;  and  at  the  same  time  convince  her 
that  it  is  not  impossible  but  she  may  in 
time,  have  a  true  affection  for  him  who  is 
at  present  indifferent  to  her;  or,  to  use  the 
old  family  maxim,  that,  *  if  she  marries 
first,  love  will  come  after.' 


The  only  objection  that  she  seems  to  in- 
sinuate against  the  gentleman  proposed  to 
her,  is  his  want  of  complaisance,  which  I 
perceive  she  id  very  willing  to  return. 
Now  I  can  discover,  from  this  very  circum- 
stance, that  she  and  her  lover,  whatever 
they  may  think  of  it,  are  very  good  friends 
in  their  hearts.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  love  delights  more  in  giving  plea- 
sure or  pain.  Let  Miss  Fickh-  ask  her  own 
heart,  if  she  doth  not  take  n  secret  pride  in 
making  this  man  of  good  sense  look  very 
silly.  Hath  she  ever  been  better  pleased 
than  when  her  behaviour  hath  made  her 
lover  ready  to  hang  himself;  or  doth  she 
ever  rejoice  more  than  when  she  thinks  she 
hath  driven  him  to  the  very  brink  of  a  purl- 
ing stream?  Let  her  consider,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  her  lover 
may  have  discovered  her  tricks,  and  hath 
a  mind  to  give  her  as  good  as  she  brings. 
I  remember  a  handsome  young  baggage 
that  treated  a  hopeful  Greek  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, just  come  from  Oxford,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  barbarian.  The  first  week 
after  she  had  fixed  him,  she  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff  out  of  his  rival's  box,  and  appa- 
rently touched  the  enemy's  little  finger. 
She  became  a  professed  enemy  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  scarce  ever  wrote  a  letter 
to  him  without  wilfully  misspelling  his 
name.  The  young  scholar,  to  be  even 
with  her,  railed  at  coquettes  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  the  word;  and  did  not  want  parts 
to  turn  into  ridicule  her  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  of  the  town.  After  having  irri- 
tated one  another  for  the  space  of  five 
months,  she  made  an  assignation  with  him 
fourscore  miles  from  London.  But,  as  he 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  her  pranks, 
he  took  a  journey  the  quite  contrary  way. 
Accordingly  they  met,  quarrelled,  and  in 
a  few  days  were  married.  Their  former 
hostilities  arc  now  the  subject  of  their 
mirth,  being  content  at  present  with  that 
part  of  love  only  which  bestows  pleasure. 

Women  who  have  been  married  some 
time,  not  having  it  in  their  heads  to  draw 
after  them  a  numerous  train  of  followers, 
find  their  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of 
one  man's  heart.  I  know  very  well  that 
ladies  in  their  bloom  desire  to  be  excused 
in  this  particular.  But,  when  time  hath 
worn  out  their  natural  vanity,  and  taught 
them  discretion,  their  fondness  settles  on 
its  proper  object.  And  it  is  probably  for 
this  reason  that,  among  husbands,  you  will 
find  more  that  are  fond  of  women  beyond 
their  prime,  than  of  those  who  are  actually 
in  the  insolence  of  beauty.  Mv  reader  will 
apply  the  same  observation  to  the  other  sex. 

I  need  not  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
their  pursuing  one  common  interest,  and 
their  united  care  for  their  children;  but 
shall  only  observe,  by  the  way,  that  mar- 
ried persons  are  both  more  warm  in  their 
love,  Rod  more  hearty  in  their  hatred  than 
any  others  whatsoever.  Mutual  favours 
and  obligations,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
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be  greater  here  than  In  anv  other  state, 
naturally  beget  an  intense  affection  in  ge- 
nerous minds.  As,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
sons who  have  bestowed  such  favours  have 
a  particular  bitterness  in  their  resentments, 
when  they  think  themselves  ill-treated  by 
those  of  whom  they  have  deserved  so 
much. 

Besides,  Miss  Fickle  may  consider,  that 
as  there  are  often  many  faults  concealed 
before  marriage,  so  there  are  sometimes 
many  virtues  unobserved. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  great  efficacy  of 
custom  and  constant  conversation  to  pro- 
duce a  mutual  friendship  and  benevolence 
in  two  persons.  It  is  a  nice  reflection, 
which  I  nave  heard  a  friend  of  mine  make, 
that  you  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  man, 
when  she  uses  his  expressions,  tell  his  sto- 
ries, or  imitates  his  manner.  This  gives 
a  secret  delight;  for  imitation  is  a  kind  of 
artless  flattery,  and  mightily  favours  the 
powerful  principle  of  self-love.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  married  persons,  who  are  possess- 
ed with  a  mutual  esteem,  not  only  catch 
the  air  and  way  of  talk  from  one  another, 
but  fall  into  the  same  traces  of  thinking 
and  liking.  Nay,  some  have  carried  the 
remark  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  features 


with  him,  made  her  his  first  minister  of 
state,  and  continued  true  to  her  alone,  until 
his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Elfrida. 
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-mean  time  at  bome 


of  man  and  wife  grow,  in  time,  to  resemble 
one  another.  Let  my  fair  correspondent, 
therefore,  consider,  that  the  gentleman  re- 
commended will  have  a  good  deal  of  her 
own  face  in  two  or  three  years;  which  She 
must  not  expect  from  the  beau,  who  is  too 
full  of  his  dear  self  to  copy  after  another. 
And  I  dare  appeal  to  her  own  judgment,  if 
that  person  will  not  be  the  handsomest  that 
is  the  most  like  herself. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  to  our 
present  purpose  in  the  history  of  king  Ed- 
gar, which  I  shall  here  relate,  and  leave  it 
with  my  fair  correspondent  to  be  applied 
to  herself. 

This  great  monarch,  who  is  so  famous  in 
British  story,  fell  in  love,  as  he  made  his 
progress  through  his  kingdom,  with  a  cer- 
tain duke's  daughter,  who  lived  near  Win- 
chester, and  was  the  most  celebrated  beauty 
of  the  age.  His  importunities  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  passion  were  so  great,  that  the 
mother  of  the  young  lady  promised  him  to 
bring  her  daughter  to  his  bed  the  next 
night,  though  in  her  heart  she  abhorred  so 
infamous  an  office.  It  was  no  sooner  dark 
than  she  conveyed  into  his  room,  a  young 
maid  of  no  disagreeable  figure,  who  was 
one  of  her  attendants,  and  did  not  want  ad- 
dress to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the 
advancement  of  her  fortune.  She  made  so 
good  use  of  her  time,  that  when  she  offered 
to  rise  a  little  before  day,  the  king  could  by 
no  means  think  of  parting  with  her;  so  that, 
finding  herself  under  a  necessity  of  disco- 
vering who  she  was,  she  did  it  in  so  hand- 
some a  manner,  that  his  majesty  was  ex- 
ceeding gracious  to  her,  and  too*  her  ever 
after  under  his  protection:  insomuch,  that 
our  chronicles  tell  us,  he  carried  her  along 


The  good  wife  i 

«  Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  a  couple  of 
nieces  under  my  direction,  who  so  often 
gadding  abroad,  that  I  do  not 
to  have  them.    Their  dress,  their  tea,  and 
their  visits,  take  up  all  their  time,  and  thev 
go  to  bed  as  tired;  with  doing  nothing  as  I 
am  after  quilting  a  whole  under-petticoat 
The  only  time  they  arc  not  idle  is  while 
they  read  your  Spectators;  which 
dedicated  to  the  interest  of  virtue,  I 
you  to  recommend  the  long  neglected  art 
of  needle- work.  Those  hours  which  in  this 
age  are  thrown  away  on  dress,  play,  visits, 
and  the  like,  were  employed,  in  my  time, 
in  writing  out  receipts,  or  working  beds, 
chairs,  and  hangings,  for  the  family.  For 
my  part,  I  have  plied  my  needle  these  fifty- 
years,  and  by  my  good  will  would  never 
have  it  out  of  my  hand.    It  grieves  my 
heart  to  see  a  couple  of  proud  idle  flirts 
sipping  their  tea,  for  a  whole  afternoon,  m 
a  room  hung  round  with  the  industry  of 
their  great  grandmother.    Pray,  sir,  take 
the  laudable  mystery  of  embroidery  into 
your  serious  consideration,  and,  as  you  have 
a  great  deal  of  the  virtue  of  the  last  age  in 
you,  continue  your  endeavours  to  reform 
the  present.    I  am,  &c' 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  my  ve- 
nerable correspondent,  I  have  duly  weighed 
this  important  subject,  and  promise  myself, 
from  the  arguments  here  laid  down,  that  all 
the  fine  ladies  of  England  will  be  readv,  as 
soon  as  their  mourning  is  over,*  to  appear 
covered  with  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 

What  a  delightful  entertainment  must  it 
be  to  the  fair-sex,  whom  their  native  mo- 
desty and  the  tenderness  of  men  towards 
them,  exempt  from  public  business,  to  pas 
their  hours  m  imitating  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  transplanting  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
into  their  own  dress,  or  raising  a  new  crea- 
tion in  their  closets  and  apartments!  How 
pleasing  is  the  amusement  of  walking 
among  the  shades  and  groves  planted  by 
themselves,  in  surveying  heroes  slain  by 
their  needle,  or  little  cupids  which  they 
have  brought  into  the  world  without  pain! 

This  is,  mi-thinks,  the  most  proper  wav 
wherein  a  lady 'can  show  a  fine  genius;  and 
I  cannot  forbear  wishing  that  several  wri- 
ters of  that  sex  had  chosen  to  apply  them- 
selves rather  to  tapestry  than  rhyme. 
Your  pastoral  poetesses  may 
fancy  in  rural 
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pairing  shepherds  under  silken  willows, 
or  drown  them  in  a  stream  of  mohair. 
The  heroic  writers  may  work  up  battles  as 
successfully,  and  inflame  them  with  gold 
or  stain  them  with  crimson.  Even  those  who 
have  only  a  turn  to  a  song,  or  an  epigram, 
mav  put  many  valuable  stitches  into  a  purse, 
and  crowd  a  thousand  graces  into  a  pair  of 
garters. 

If  I  may,  without  breach  of  good  man- 
ners, imagine  that  any  pretty  creature  is 
void  of  genius,  and  would  perform  her  part 
herein  but  verv  awkwardly,  I  must  never- 
theless insist  upon  her  working,  if  it  be 
only  to  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way. 

Another  argument  for  busying  good  wo- 
men in  works  of  fancy  is,  because  it  takes 
them  off  from  scandal,  the  usual  attendant 
of  tea-tables,  and  all  other  inactive  8ccnesof 
life.  While  they  are  forming  their  birds  and 
beasts,  their  neighbours  will  be  allowed  to 
be  the  fathers  of  their  own  children;  and 
whig  and  tory  will  be  but  seldom  mentioned 
where  the  great  dispute  is,  whether  blue 
or  red  is  the  more  proper  colour.  How 
much  greater  glory  would  Sophronia  do 
the  general,  if  she  would  choose  rather  to 
work  the  battle  of  Blenheim  in  tapestry, 
than  signalize  herself  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence against  those  who  are  Frenchmen 
in  their  hearts! 

A  third  reason  that  I  shall  mention,  is  the 
profit  that  is  brought  to  the  family  where 
these  pretty  arts  arc  encouraged.  It  is 
manifest  that  this  wav  of  life  not  only  keeps 
fair  ladies  from  running  out  into  expenses, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  an  actual  improve- 
ment. How  memorable  would  that  matron 
be,  who  shall  have  it  subscribed  upon  her 
monument,  'That  she  wrought  out  the 
whole  Bible  in  tapestry,  and  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  after  having  covered  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  wall  in  the  mansion-house!' 

The  premises  being  considered,  I  humbly 
submit  the  following  proposals  to  all  mo- 
thers in  Great  Britain: 

1.  That  no  young  virgin  whatsoever  be 
allowed  to  receive  the  addresses  of  her  first 
lover,  but  in  a  suit  of  her  own  embroidering. 

2.  That  before  every  fresh  humble  ser- 
vant, she  be  obliged  to  appear  with  a  new 
stomacher  at  the  least. 

3.  That  no  one  be  actually  married  until 
she  hath  the  child-bed  pillows,  .&c  ready 
stitched,  as  likewise  the  mantle  for  the  boy 
quite  finished. 

These  laws,'  if  I  mistake  not,  would  ef- 
fectually restore  the  decayed  art  of  needle- 
work, and  make  the  virgins  of  Great  Britain 
exceedingly  nimble-fingered  in  their  busi- 
ness. 

There  is  a  memorable  custom  of  the 
Grecian  ladies,  in  this  particular,  preserved 
in  Homer,  which  I  hope  will  have  a  very 
good  effect  with  my  country- women.  A 
widow,  in  ancient  times,  could  not,  without 
indecency,  receive  a  second  husband,  until 
she  had  woven  a  shroud  for  her  deceased 
lord,  or  the  next  of  kin  to  him.  Accord- 
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ingly,  the  chaste  Penelope  having,  as  she 
thought,  lost  Ulysses  at  sea,  she  employed 
her  time  in  preparing  a  winding-sheet  for 
Laertes,  the  father  of  her  husband.  The 
story  of  her  web  being  very  famous,  and 
yet  not  sufficiently  known  in  its  several  cir- 
cumstances, I  shall  give  it  to  my  reader,  as 
Homer  makes  one  other  wooers  relate  it. 

'  Sweet  hope  she  eave  to  every  youth  apart. 
With  well-taugbt  look*,  and  a  deceitful  heart: 
A  web  she  wove  of  many  a  slender  twine, 
Of  curious  tcxturo.  and  perplent  design ; 
My  voutlra,  fhe  cried,  my  lord  but  newly  dead. 
Forbear  a  while  to  court  ray  widow'd  bed, 
Till  1  have  wove,  at*  solemn  vows  require, 
This  web.  a  shroud  for  poor  Ulysses"  (fire. 
Hi*  limlw.  when  futc  the  hero's  soul  demands. 
Shall  claim  thin  labour  of  his  daughter's  hands : 
Lest  all  the  dames  of  Greece  my  name  despise, 
While  lite  great  king  without  a  covering  lies. 

'  Thus  she.   Nor  did  my  friends  mistrust  the  guile . 
All  day  she  sped  the  long  laborious  toil : 
But  when  the  burning  lamps  supply'd  the  sun. 
Each  night  unravell'd  what  the  day  begun. 
Three  live  long  summers  did  the  fraud  prevail ; 
The  fourth  her  maidens  told  th'  amazing  tale. 
These  eyes  beheld,  as  close  I  took  my  stand. 
The  backward  labours  of  her  faithless  hand: 
Till  wateh'd  at  length,  and  prcst'd  on  every  side,  , 
Her  task  she  ended,  and  commenced  a  bride.' 


No.  607.]    Friday,  October  15,  1714. 

Dicite  lo  Piran,  et  Io  his  dicite  Pa*an : 
Decidit  in  casses  praxla  pntita  moos. 

Grid  Art  Amor.  Lib.  1.  L 

Now  Io  P.Tan  sing,  now  wreathi*  prepare, 

And  with  repeated  Ins  fill  the  air: 

The  prey  Is  fallen  in  my  successful  toils. — Anon. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — Having  in  your  pa- 
per of  Mondav  last  published  my  report  on 
the  case  of  Mrs,  Fanny  Fickle,  wherein  I 
have  taken  notice,  that  love  conies  after 
marriage;  I  hope  your  readers  are  satisfied 
of  this  truth,  that  as  love  generally  pro- 
duces matrimony,  so  it  often  happens  that 
matrimony  produces  love. 

*  It  perhaps  requires  more  virtue  to  make 
a  good  IuisIkuhI  or  wife  than  what  go  to  the 
finishing  any  the  must  shining  character 
whatsoever. 

*  Discretion  seems  absolutely  necessary; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  best  hus- 
bands have  been  most  famous  for  their  wis- 
dom. Homer,  who  hath  drawn  a  perfect 
pattern  of  a  prudent  man,  to  make  it  the 
more  complete,  hath  celebrated  him  for  the 
just  returns  of  fidelity  and  truth  to  his 
Penelope;  insomuch  that  he  refused  the 
caresses  of  a  goddess  for  her  sake;  and,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  best  of  Pagan 
authors,  "  Vetulam  mam  finetulit  immor- 
talitati,"  his  old  woman  was  dearer  to  him 
than  immortality. 

*  Virtue  is  the  next  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  this  domestic  character,  as  it  na- 
turally produces  constancy  and  mutual 
esteem.  Thus  Brutus  ana  Porcia  were 
more  remarkable  for  virtue  and  affection 
than  any  others  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived. 

1  Good-nature  is  a  third  necessary  in- 
gredient in  the  marriage  state,  without 
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which  it  would  Inevitably  6our  upon  a  thou- 
sand occasions.  When  greatness  of  mind  is 
joined  with  this  amiable  quality  it  attracts 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  who  be- 
hold it.  Thus  Cxsar,  not  more  remarkable 
for  his  fortune  and  valour  than  for  his  hu- 
manity, stole  into  the  hearts  of  the  Roman 
people,  when,  breaking  through  the  cus- 
tom, he  pronounced  an  oration  at  the  funeral 
of  his  first  and  best-beloved  wife. 

*  Good-nature  is  insufficient,  unless  it  be 
steady  and  uniform,  and  accompanied  with 
an  evenness  of  temper,  which  is  above  all 
things  to  be  preserved  in  this  friendship 
contracted  for  life.  A  man  must  be  easy 
within  himself  before  he  can  be  so  to  his 
other  self.  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
are  instances  of  men,  who,  by  the  strength 
of  philosophy,  having  entirely  composed 
their  minds,  and  subdued  their  passions, 
are  celebrated  for  good  husbands,  notwith- 
standing the  first  was  voked  with  Xantippe, 
and  the  other  with  Faustina.  If  the  wed- 
ded pair  would  but  habituate  themselves 
for  the  first  year  to  bear  with  one  another's 
faults,  the  difficulty  would  be  pretty  well 
conquered.  This  mutual  sweetness  of  tem- 
per and  complacency  was  finely  recom- 
mended in  the  nuptial  ceremonies  among 
the  heathens,  who,  when  they  sacrificed  to 
Juno  at  that  solemnity,  always  tore  out  the 
gall  from  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  and 
cast  it  behind  the  altar. 

'  I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  pas- 
sage out  of  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of 
Staffordshire,  not  only  as  it  will  serve  to  fill 
up  your  present  paper,  but,  if  I  find  myself 
in  the  humour,  may  give  rise  to  another;  I 
having  by  me  an  old  register  belonging  to 
the  place  here  under-mentioned. 

'  Sir  Philip  de  Somervile  held  the  manors 
of  Whichenovre,  Scire  scot,  Ridware,  Ne- 
thcrton,  and  Cowlee,  all  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  of  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  by  this 
memorable  service.  The  said  Sir  Philip 
shall  find,  maintain,  and  sustain,  one  bacon- 
flitch,  hanging  in  his  hall  at  Whichenovre, 
ready  arrayed  all  times  of  the  year  but  in 
Lent,  to  be  given  to  every  man  or  woman 
married,  after  the  day  and  the  year  of  their 
marriage  be  past,  in  form  following.* 

M  Whensoever  that  any  one  such  before 
named  will  come  to  inquire  for  the  bacon, 
in  their  own  person,  they  shall  come  to  the 
bailiff,  or  to  the  porter  of  the  lordship  of 
Whichenovre,  and  shall  say  to  them  in  the 
manner  as  ensueth: 

'  Bailiff,  or  porter,  I  do  you  to  know,  that 
I  am  come  for  myself  to  demand  one  bacon - 
flvke  hanging  in  the  hall  of  the  lord  of 
Whichenovre,  after  the  form  thereunto  be- 
longing.' 

"  After  which  relation,  the  bailiff  or  por- 
ter shall  assign  a  day  to  him,  upon  promise 
by  his  faith  to  return,  and  with  him  to  bring 
twain  of  his  neighbours.    And  in  the  mean 


*  There  wan  n  «imilar  institution  at  Dun  mow  In 
BHU,  for  an  account  of  whicb  ana  LoUnd'a  Itinerary. 


time,  the  said  bailiff  shall  take  with  him 

twain  of  the  freeholders  of  the  lordship  of 
Whichenovre,  and  thev  three  shall  go  to 
the  manor  of  Rudlow,  belonging  to  Rober. 
Knightleye,  and  there  shall  summon  the 
aforesaid  Knightleye,  or  his  bailiff,  com- 
manding him  to  be  ready  at  Whichenovrt 
the  day  appointed,  at  prime  of  day,  ■»ith 
his  carriage,  that  is  to  say,  a  horse  and  a 
saddle,  a  sack  and  a  pryke,  for  to  convey 
the  said  bacon  and  corn  a  journey  oat  of  the 
county  of  Stafford,  at  his  costages.  And 
then  the  said  bailiff  shall,  with  the  sad 
freeholders,  summon  all  the  tenants  of  the 
said  manor,  to  be  ready  at  the  day  appointee 
at  Whichenovre,  for  to  do  and  ueiium  the 
services  which  they  owe  to  the  bacon.  And 
at  the  day  assigned,  all  such  as  owe  acnicu 
to  the  bacon  shall  be  ready  at  the  gate  of 
the  manor  of  Whichenovre.  from  the  sea- 
rising  to  noon,  attending  and  awaiting  far 
the  coming  of  bun  who  fctchcth  the  bacon. 
And  when  he  is  come,  there  shall  be  de- 
livered to  him  and  his  fellows,  chapelets, 
and  to  all  those  which  shall  be  there  to  do 
their  services  due  to  the  bacon.    And  tkey 
shall  lead  the  said  demandant  with  trumps 
and  tabors,  and  other  manner  erf  minstrrbir, 
to  the  hall  door,  where  he  shall  find  the  lord 
of  Whichenovre,  or  his  steward,  ready  to 
deliver  the  bacon  in  this  manner: 

"He  shall  inquire  of  him  which  de- 
mandeth  the  bacon,  if  he  have  brought 
twain  of  his  neighbours  with  him:  which 
must  answer,  '  they  be  here  ready.*  And 
then  the  steward  shall  cause  these  two 
neighbours  to  swear,  if  the  said  demandant 
be  a  wedded  man,  or  have  been  a  man 
wedded;  and  if  since  his  marriage  one  year 
and  a  day  be  past;  and  if  he  be  a  fret-roan 
or  a  villain,  f  And  if  his  said  neighbours 
make  oath  that  he  hath  for  him  all  these 
three  points  rehearsed,  then  shall  the  baccn 
be  taken  down  and  brought  to  the  hall  door, 
and  shall  there  be  laid  upon  one  half-qnar- 
ter  of  wheat,  and  upon  one  other  of  rye. 
And  he  that  demandeth  the  bacon  shall 
kneel  upon  his  knee,  and  shall  hold  his 
right  hand  upon  a  book,  which  book,  shall 
be  laid  upon  the  bacon  and  the  corn,  and 
shall  make  oath  in  this  manner: 

1  Hear  ye,  Sir  Philip  de  Somervile,  lord 
of  Whichenovre,  mayntener  and  gyvcr  of 
this  baconne;  that  I  A  sithe  I  wedded  B  my 
wife,  and  sithe  I  had  hyr  in  my  kepyine, 
and  at  my  wylle,  by  a  year  and  a  day  "after 
our  marriage,  I  would  not  have  chatmged 
for  none  other;  farer  ne  fowler;  richer  ae 
pourer;  nc  for  none  other  descended  of 
greater  lvnage;  slcpying  ne  waking,  at  noo 
tyme. — And  if  the  seyd  B  were  sole,  and  I 
sole,  I  would  take  her  to  be  my  wife  before 
all  the  wymen  of  the  world,  of  what  cwr- 
diciones  soever  they  be,  good  or  evylle;  as 
help  me  God  and  his  seyntes,  and  this  flesh 
and  all  fleshes. 

vant  or  bondman.  *a*ua*B 
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"  And  his  neighbours  6hall  make  oath, 
that  they  trust  verily  he  hath  said  truly. 
And  if  it  be  found  by  his  neighbours  before- 
named,  that  he  be  a  freeman,  there  shall 
be  delivered  to  him  half  a  quarter  of  wheat 
and  n  cheese;  and  if  he  be  a  villain,  he  shall 
Ion  e  half  a  quarter  of  rve  without  cheese. 
And  then  shall  Knightleyc,  the  lord  of 
Rudlow,  be  called  for,  to  carry  all  these 
things  toforc  rehearsed;  and  the  said  corn 
shall  be  laid  on  one  horse,  and  the  bacon 
above  it:  and  he  to  whom  the  bacon  apper- 
tiineth  shall  ascend  upon  his  horse,  and 
shall  take  the  cheese  before  him,  if  he  have 
a  horse.  And  if  he  have  none,  the  lord  of 
Whichenovre  shall  cause  him  to  have  one 
horse  and  saddle,  to  such  time  as  he  be 
passed  his  lordship:  and  so  shall  they  de- 
part the  manor  of  Whichenovre  with  the 
corn  and  the  bacon,  tofore  him  that  hath 
won  it,  with  trumpets,  taborets,  and  other 
manner  of  minstrelsy.  And  all  the  free 
tenants  of  Whichenovre  shall  conduct  him 
to  be  passed  the  lordship  of  Whichenovre. 
And  then  shall  they  all  return  except  him 
to  whom  appertaineth  to  make  the  carriage 
and  journey  without  the  county  of  Stafford, 
at  the  costs  of  his  lord  of  Whichenovre." 


No.  608.]    Monday,  October  18,  1714. 

 Perjuria  ridet  amanttim. 

Ovid  Art  Amor.  Lib.  I.  631 

 Fonrivinf  with  a  tmile 

The  perjuries  that  ea*y  maida  beguile— Dryden. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — According  to  my 
promise  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  list  of 
several  persons,  who  from  time  to  time  de- 
manded the  flitch  of  bacon  of  Sir  Philip  de 
Somervile,  and  his  descendants;  as  it  is  pre- 
served in  an  ancient  manuscript,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Register  of  Whichcnovre- 
hall,  and  of  the  bacon-flitch  there  main- 
tained." 

'  In  the  beginning  of  this  record  is  recited 
the  law  or  institution  in  form,  as  it  is  al- 
ready printed  in  your  last  paper:  to  which 
are  added  two  bye-laws,  as  a  comment  upon 
the  general  law,  the  substance  whereof  is, 
that  the  wife  shall  take  the  same  oath  as 
the  liusband,  mutatis  mutandis;  and  that 
the  j  udges  shall,  as  they  think  meet,  inter- 
rogate or  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  Af- 
ter this  proceeds  the  register  in  manner 
following: 

"  Aubry  de  Falstaff,  son  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff,  knight,  with  dame  Maude  his  wife, 
were  the  first  that  demanded  the  bacon,  he 
having  bribed  twain  of  his  father's  com- 
panions to  swear  falsely  in  his  behoof, 
whereby  he  gained  the  flitch:  but  he  and 
his  said  wife  falling  immediately  into  a  dis- 
pute how  the  said  bacon  should  be  dressed, 
it  was,  by  order  of  the  judges,  taken  from 
him,  and  hung  up  again  in  the  hall. 

"  Alison,  the  wife  of  Stephen  Freckle, 
brought  her  said  husband  along  with  her, 
and  set  forth  the  good  conditions  and  be- 


haviour of  her  consort,  adding  withal  that 
she  doubted  not  but  he  was  ready  to  attest 
the  like  of  her,  his  wife;  whereupon  he, 
the  said  Stephen,  shaking  his  head,  she 
turned  short  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  box 
on  the  car. 

"  Philip  de  Waverland,  having  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  book,  when  the  clause, 
*  were  I  sole  and  she  sole,'  was  rehearsed, 
found  a  secret  compunction  rising  in  his 
mind,  and  stole  it  off  again. 

"  Richard  de  Loveless,  who  was  a  cour- 
tier, and  a  very  well-bred  man,  being  ob- 
served to  hesitate  after  the  words,  '  after 
our  marriage,*  was  thereupon  required  to 
explain  himself.  He  replied,  by  talking 
very  largely  of  his  exact  complaisance 
while  he  was  a  lover;  and  alleged  that  he 
had  not  in  the  least  disobliged  his  wife  for  a 
vear  and  a  day  before  marriage,  which  he 
hoped  was  the  same  thing. 

"  Rejected. 

"  Joceline  Jolley,  esq.  making  it  appear, 
bv  unquestionable  testimony,  tnat  he  and 
his  wife  had  preserved  full  and  entire  affec- 
tion for  the  space  of  the  first  month,  com- 
monly called  the  honey-moon,  he  had,  in 
consideration  thereof,  one  rasher  bestowed 
upon  him." 

'  After  this,  says  the  record,  many  years 
passed  over  before  anv  demandant  appear- 
ed at  Whichcnovrc-hall ;  insomuch  that 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  whole 
country  were  turned  Jews,  so  little  was 
their  affection  to  the  flitch  of  bacon. 

'The  next  couple  enrolled  had  like  to 
have  carried  it,  if  one  of  the  witnesses  had 
not  deposed,  that,  dining  on  a  Sunday  with 
the  demandant,  whose  wife  had  sat  below 
the  squire's  lady  at  church,  she,  the  said 
wife,  dropped  some  expressions,  as  if  she 
thought  her  husband  deserved  to  be  kniejht- 
cd;  to  which  he  returned  a  passionate  pish! 
The  judges,  taking  the  premises  into  con- 
sideration, declared  the  aforesaid  behaviour 
to  imply  an  unwarrantable  ambition  in  the 
wife,  and  anger  in  the  husband. 

•  It  is  recorded  as  a  sufficienVdisqualifica- 
tion  of  a  certain  wife,  that,  speaking  of  her 
husband,  she  said,  "God  forgive  him." 

1  It  is  likewise  remarked,  that  a  couple 
were  rejected  upon  the  deposition  of  one  of 
their  neighbours,  that  the  lady  had  once 
told  her  husband,  that  "  it  was  her  duty  to 
obey;"  to  which  he  replied,  "O  my  dear! 
you  arc  never  in  the  wrong!" 

'  The  violent  passion  of  one  lady  for  her 
lap-dog;  the  turning  away  of  the  old  house- 
maid by  another;  a  tavern  bill  torn  by  the 
wife,  and  a  tailor's  by  the  husband;  a  quar- 
rel about  flic  kissing-crust;  spoiling  °f  din- 
ners, and  coming  in  late  of  nights;  av 
many  several  articles  which  occasioned  the 
reprobation  of  some  scores  of  demandants, 
whose  names  arc  recorded  in  the  aforesaid 
register. 

'Without  enumerating  other  particular 
persons,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observ- 
ing that  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
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one  Gcrvasc  Poacher  is,  that  "  he  might 
have  had  bacon  to  his  eggs,  if  he  had  not 
hitherto  scolded  his  wife  when  they  were 
overboiled."  And  the  deposition  against 
Dorothy  Dolittlc  runs  in  these  words,  "that 
she  had  so  far  usurped  the  dominion  of  the 
coal  fire  (the  stirring  whereof  her  husband 
claimed  to  himself,)  that  by  her  good-will 
she  never  would  suffer  the  poker  out  of  her 
hand" 

'  I  find  but  two  couples  in  this  first  cen- 
tury that  were  successful;  the  first  was  a 
sea-captain  and  his  wife,  who  since  the  day 
of  their  marriage  had  not  seen  one  another 
until  the  day  of  the  claim.  The  second  was 
an  honest  pair  in  the  neighbourhood;  the 
husband  was  a  man  of  plain  good  sense,  and 
a  peaceable  temper;  the  woman  was  dumb. ' 


No.  609.]  Wednesday,  October  20,  1714. 

 Farrago  WbM    Jim  S*t.  i.  80. 

The  mifcelliineous  subject*  of  my  book. 

*  Mr.  Spkctator, — I  have  for  some  time 
desired  to  apjnrar  in  your  paper,  and  have 
therefore  chosen  a  day*  to  steal  into  the 
Spectator,  when  I  take  it  for  granted  you 
will  not  have  many  spare  minutes  for  specu- 
lations of  your  own.  As  I  was  the  other 
day  walking  with  an  honest  country  gen- 
tleman, he  very  often  was  expressing  his 
astonishment  to  see  the  town  so  mightily 
crowded  with  doctors  of  divinity;  upon 
which  I  told  him  he  was  very  much  mis- 
taken if  he  took  all  those  gentlemen  he  saw 
in  scarfs  to  be  persons  of  that  dignity;  for 
that  a  voung  divine,  after  his  first  degree  in 
the  university,  usually  comes  hither  only  to 
show  himself;  and,  on  that  occasion,  is  apt 
to  think  he  is  but  half  equipped  with  a 
gown  and  cassock  for  his  public  appear- 
ance, if  he  hath  not  the  additional  orna- 
ment of  a  scarf  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  Doctor 
from  his  landlady,  and  the  boy  at  Child's. 
Now,  since  I  know  that  this  piece  of  garni- 
ture is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  vanity  or 
affectation,  as  it  is  made  use  of  among 
some  of  the  little  spruce  adventurers  of  the 
town,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  it 
a  place  among  those  extravagances  you 
have  justly  exposed  in  several  of  your  pa- 
pers: being  very  well  assured  that  the 
main  body  of  the  clergy,  both  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  universities,  who  arc  almost  to 
a  man  untainted  with  it,  would  be  very 
well  pleased  to  see  this  venerable  foppery 
well  exposed.  When  my  patron  did  me 
the  honour  to  take  me  into  his  family  (for  1 
must  own  myself  of  this  order,)  he  was 
pleased  to  say  he  took  me  as  a  friend  and 
companion;  and  whether  he  looked  upon 
the  scarf  like  the  lace  and  shoulder-knot  of 
a  footman,  as  a  badge  of  servitude  and  de- 


•  The  20th  of  October,  1714.  was  the  day  of  the  coro 
nation  .f  king  George  I. 
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pcndcncc,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  to 

kind  as  to  leave  my  wearing  of  it  to  my  own 
discretion;  and,  not  having  any  just  title  to 
it  from  my  degrees,  I  am  content  to  be 
without  the  ornament.  The  privileges  rf 
our  nobility  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
chaplains  are  undisputed,  though  perhaps 
not  one  in  ten  of  those  reverend  gentlemen 
have  any  relation  to  the  noble  families  their 
scarfs  belong  to;  the  right  generally  of 
creating  all  chaplains,  except  the  dcisestic 
(where  there  is  one,)  being  nothing  more 
than  the  perquisite  of  a  steward's  place, 
who,  if  he  happens  to  outlive  any  consi- 
derable number  of  his  noble  masters,  shall 
probably,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  have 
fifty  chaplains,  all  in  their  proper  accoutre- 
ments, of  his  own  creation;  though  perhaps 
there  hath  been  neither  grace  nor  prayer 
said  in  the  family  since  the  introduction  of 
the  first  coronet.    I  am,  &c* 


'Mr.  Spectator, — I  wish  yon 
write  a  philosophical  paper  about 
antipathies,  with  a  word  or  two  con< 
the  strength  of  imagination.  I  can  give  roa 
a  list  upon  the  first  notice,  of  a  rational 
china  cup,  of  an  egg  that  walks  upon  two 
legs,  and  a  quart-pot  that  sings  like  a  njjrht- 
ingale.  There  is  in  my  neighborhood  a 
very  pretty  prattling  shoulder  of  veal,  that 
squalls  out  at  the  sight  of  a  knife.  Then, 
as  for  natural  antipathies,  I  know  a  general 
officer  who  was  never  conquered  but  by  a 
smothered  rabbit;  and  a  wife  that  domi- 
neers over  her  husband  by  the  help  ctf  a 
breast  of  mutton.  A  story  that  relates  to 
myself  on  this  subject  may  be  thought  not 
unentcrtaining,  especially  when  I  assure 
you  that  it  is  literally  true.  I  had  long 
made  love  to  a  lady,  in  the  possession  cf 
whom  I  am  now  the  happiest  of  mankind, 
whose  hand  I  should  have  gained  with 
much  difficulty  without  the  assistance  of  a 
cat.  You  must  know  then  that  my  most 
dangerous  rival  had  so  strong  an  aversion  to 
this  species,  that  he  infallibly  swooned 
away  at  the  sight  of  that  harmless  crea- 
ture. My  friend,  Mrs.  Lucy,  her  maid, 
having  a  greater  respect  for  me  and  my 
purse  than  she  had  for  my  rival,  alwavs 
took  care  to  pin  the  tail  of  a  cat  under  tie 
gown  of  her  mistress,  whenever  she  knew 
of  his  coming;  which  had  such  an  effect, 
that  even  time  he  entered  the  room,  he 
looked  more  like  one  of  the  figures  in  Mrs. 
Salmon's  wax-work,t  than  a  desirable  lover. 
In  short,  he  grew  sick  of  her  company; 
which  the  young  lady  taking  notice  of  (who 
no  more  knew  why  than  he  did,)  she  sent 
me  a  challenge  to  meet  her  in  LtncolnVtnn 
chapel,  which  I  joyfully  accepted;  and 
have,  amongst  other  pleasures,  the  satis- 
faction of  being  praised  by  her  for  mj 
stratagem.  I  am,  &c 
*  From  the  Hoop.      TOM  NIMBLE. * 

ibition  then  to  be  Ken  near  St.  Dutmj:* 

t -Street,  bat  wl 
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•Mr.Spectator, — The  virgins  of  Great 
Britain  arc  very  much  obliged  to  vou  for 
putting:  them  upon  such  tedious  drudgeries 
in  needle- work  as  were  fit  only  for  the 
Hilpas  and  tin:  Nilpas  that  lived  before  the 
flood.  Here  is  a  stir  indeed,  with  your  his- 
tories in  embroidery,  your  groves  with 
shades  of  silk  and  streams  of  mohair!  I 
would  have  vou  to  know,  that  I  hope  to  kill 
a  hundred  lovers  before  the  best  house- 
wife in  Kn gland  can  stitch  out  a  battle;  and 
,  do  not  fear  but  to  provide  boys  and  girls 
much  faster  than  your  disciples  can  em- 
broider them.  I  love  birds  and  beasts  as 
well  as  vou,  but  am  content  to  fancy  them 
when  they  are  really  made.  What  do  you 
think  of  gilt  leather  for  furniture?  There 
ia  your  pretty  hangings  for  your  chamber!* 
anil,  what  is  more,  our  own  country  is  the 
only  place  in  Europe  where  work  of  that 
kind  is  tolerably  done.  Without  minding 
your  musty  lessons,  I  am  this  minute  going 
to  St  Paul's  church-yard  to  bespeak  a 
screen  and  a  set  of  hangings;  and  am  re- 
solved to»encourage  the  manufacture  of  my 
country.   Yours,  CLEORA.' 


Na  610.]    Friday,  October  22,  iri4 

Fir.,  cum  transierint  roei 
Nullocaro  •tr«>pitii  dirt, 
Plrhrius  tnorinr  sener, 
Illi  mors  gravis  incuhat, 
Qai,  notus  minis  omnibus, 
i  Ignotus  morttur  mbi. — Seneca. 

t  * 

Thus,  when  my  fleeting  day*  at  last. 
Unheeded,  silently  are  past, 
Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breath. 
In  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death ; 
While  be,  o'ertaken  unprcpnr'd. 
Finds  death  an  evil  to  be  fear'd, 
Who  diet,  to  others  too  much  known, 
A  stranger  to  himself  alone. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  the  Jews 
should  contrive  such  worthless  greatness 
for  the  Deliverer  whom  they  expected,  as 
to  dress  him  up  in  external  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry, and  represent  him  to  their  imagi- 
nations as  making  havoc  among  his  crea- 
tures, and  actuated  with  the  poor  ambition 
of  a  Csesar  or  an  Alexander.  How  much 
more  illustrious  does  he  appear  in  his  real 
character,  when  considered  as  the  author 
of  universal  benevolence  among  men,  as 
refining  our  passions,  exalting  our  nature, 
giving  us  vast  ideas  of  immortality,  and 
teaching  us  a  contempt  of  that  little  showy 
grandeur  wherein  the  Jews  made  the  glory 
of  their  Messiah  to  consist ! 

'  Nothing,'  says  Longinus,  '  can  be  great, 
the  contempt  of  which  is  great '  The  pos- 
session of  wealth  and  riches  cannot  give  a 
man  a  title  to  greatness,  because  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  greatness  of  mind  to  contemn 
these  gifts  of  fortune,  and  to  be  above  the 
desire  of  them.  I  have  therefore  been  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  are  greater  men 
who  lie  concealed  among  the  species,  than 


•There  was  about  this  time  a  celebrated  manufac- 
tory of  tapeatry  at  Cbetoea. 


those  who  come  out  and  draw  upon  them- 
selves the  eyes  and  admiration  of  mankind. 
Virgil  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  had 
net  his  domestic  misfortunes  driven  him 
out  of  his  obscurity,  and  brought  him  to 
Rome. 

If  we  suppose  that  there  are  spirits,  or 

angels,  who  look  into  the  ways  of  men,  as 
it  is  highly  probable  there  are,  both  from 
reason  and  revelation,  how  different  are 
the  notions  which  they  entertain  of  us, 
from  those  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
one  another!  Were  they  to  give  us  in  their 
catalogue  of  such  worthies  as  are  now 
living,  how  different  would  it  be  from 
that  which  any  of  cur  own  species  would 
draw  up! 

We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of 
titles,  the  ostentation  of  learning,  the  noise 
of  victories:  they,  on  the  contrary,  see  the 
philosopher  in  the  cottage,  who  possesses 
his  soul  in  patience  and  thankfulness,  under 
the  pressures  of  what  little  minds  call  po- 
verty and  distress.  They  do  not  look  for 
great  men  at  the  head  of  armies,  or  among 
the  pomps  of  a  court,  but  often  find  them 
out  in  shades  and  solitudes,  in  the  private 
walks  and  by-paths  of  life.  The  evening's 
walk  of  a  wise  man  is  more  illustrious  in 
their  sight  than  the  march  of  a  general  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  A 
contemplation  of  God's  works;  a  voluntary 
act  of  justice  to  our  own  detriment:  a  gene- 
rous concern  for  the  good  of  mankind;  tears 
that  are  shed  in  silence  for  the  misery  of 
others;  a  private  desire  or  resentment 
broken  and  subdued;  in  short,  an  unfeigned 
exercise  of  humility,  or  any  other  virtue, 
are  such  actions  as  are  glorioift  in  their 
sight,  and  denominate  men  great  and  repu- 
table. The  most  famous  among  us  arc  often 
looked  upon  with  pitv,  with  contempt,  or 
with  indignation;  whilst  those  who  are 
most  obscure  among  their  own  species  are 
regarded  with  love,  with  approbation,  and 
esteem. 

The  moral  of  the  present  speculation 
amounts  to  this;  that  we  should  not  be  led 
away  by  the  censures  and  applauses  of 
men,  but  consider  the  figure  that  every 
person  will  make  at  that  time,  when  *  Wis- 
dom shall  be  justified  of  her  children,'  and 
nothing  pass  for  great  or  illustrious,  which 
is  not  an  ornament  and  perfection  to  human 
nature.  «. 

The  story  of  Gyges,  the  rich  Lydian 
monarch,  is  a  memorable  instance  to  our 
present  purpose.  The  oracle  being  asked 
by  Gyges,  who  was  the  happiest  man,  re- 
plied, Aglaus.  Gyges,  who  expected  to 
have  heard  himself  named  on  this  occasion, 
was  much  surprised,  and  very  curious  to 
know  who  this  Aglaus  should  be.  After 
much  inquiry,  he  was  found  to  be  an  ob- 
scure countryman,  who  employed  all  his 
time  in  cultivating  a  garden,  and  a  few- 
acres  of  land  about  his  house. 

Cowley's  agreeable  relation  of  this  story 
shall  close  this  day's  speculation. 
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'  Thus  Aglaus  (a  man  unknown  to  men. 
But  I »<»»»  knew,  and  therefore  lovd  him  then) 
Thu«  livd  obseuiWv  then  without  a  name, 
Afflana.  now  eonsirn'd  f  eternal  fane. 
For  Gyges.  the  rich  kinf ,  wtcked  and  great, 
Presurad  at  wis-  Apollo's  Iklpbic  seal. 


Apr.Ho1.  Delphic  i 
i  d  to  a»k.  O  thon.  the  whole  world's  eye, 
thou  a  man  that  happier  it  than  1 1 
The  god.  who  arorn'd  to  flatter  man,  reply 'd, 
Aglaus  bapiiier  is.    But  (Jyres  cry'd. 
In  a  priMid  rate.  Who  ran  that  Allans  be  ? 
We're  heard  aa  jet  of  no  such  kinf  aa  be. 
And  true  it  wit.  through  the  whole  earth  around, 
No  kinf  of  such  a  name  was  to  be  found. 
Is  tome  old  hern  of  that  name  alive. 
Who  hit  hifh  race  doea  from  the  gods  derive  T 
la  it  tome  mighty  grn'ral  that  hat  done 
Wonder*  in  fight,  and  godlike  honours  won  1 
It  it  some  man  of  endless  wealth  1  aaid  he. 
None,  none  of  these.   Who  can  this  Aflant  be  f 
After  long  search,  and  rain  inquiries  past. 
In  an  obscure  Arcadian  vale  at  last, 
(Tir  AmHian  life  hat  alwars  shady  been) 
Near  Bopho  s  town,  which,  he  but  one*  had  seen. 
This  Aflaus,  who  mouarcbs'  envy  drew. 
Whose  happiness  the  gods  stood  witness  to. 
This  mighty  Aglaut  was  lab'rinf  found. 
With  bis  own  hands,  in  his  own  little  |_ 
*  Bo,  gracious  God.  if  it  may  lawful  be 
Among  tho*e  foolish  god*  to  mention 
Ho  let  me  act.  on  such  a  private  stage. 
The  last  dull  scenes  of  my  declining  age; 
After  long  toils  and  voyages  in  vain. 
Tins  quiet  port  let  my  toss'd  vessel  gain  ; 
Of  beavn'ly  rest  this  earnest  to  me  lend. 
Let  my  life  sleep,  and  I 


Na  611.]   Monday,  October  25,  1714. 

Caucasus,  Hyrcaneque  admorunl  uhcra  tigres. 

Virg .  JSh.  iv.  360. 

Perfidious  man !  thy  parent  waa  a  rock, 
And  fierce  Hyreanian  tigers  gave  thee  suck. 

I  am  willing  to  postpone  every  thing,  to 
do  any  the  least  service  for  the  deservine 
and  unfortunate.  Accordingly  1  have  caused 
the  following  letter  to  be  inserted  in  my 
paper  the  moment  that  it  came  to  my 
hands,  without  altering  one  tittle  in  an  ac- 
count which  the  lady  relates  so  handsomely 
herself. 

«  Mr.  Spectator, — I  flatter  myself  you 
will  not  only  pity,  but,  if  possible,  redress 
a  misfortune  myself  and  several  others  of 

Xsex  lie  under.  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
ided,  nor  think  I  mean  by  this  to  justify 
my  own  imprudent  conduct,  or  expect  you 
should  No:  I  am  sensible  how  severely, 
m  some  of  your  former  papers,  vou  have 
reproved  persons  guilty  of  the  like  mis- 
management I  was  scarce  sixteen,  and  I 
may  sav,  without  vanity,  handsome,  when 
courtea  by  a  false  perjured  man;  who,  upon 
promise  of  marriage,  rendered  me  the 
most  unhappy  of  women.  After  he  had 
deluded  me  from  my  parents,  who  were 
people  of  very  good  fashion,  in  less  than 
three  months  he  left  me.  My  parents 
would  not  see  nor  hear  from  me;  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  servant  who  had  lived  in 
our  family,  I  must  certainly  have  perished 
for  want  of  bread.  However,  it  pleased 
Providence,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  alter 
my  miserable  condition.  A  gentleman  saw 
roe,  liked  me,  and  married  me.  My  pa- 
were  reconciled  |  and  I  might  be  as 


happy  in  the  change  of  my  condition,  as  I 
was  before  miserable,  but  for  some  things, 
that  vou  shall  know,  which  are  insupport- 
able to  me;  and  I  am  sure  yon  have  so 
much  honour  and  compassion  as  to  let  those 
persons  know,  in  some  of  your  papers,  how- 
much  they  are  in  the  wrong.  1  have  bees 
married  near  five  years,  and  do  not  know 
that  in  all  that  time  I  ever  went  abroad 
without  my  husband's  leave  and  approba- 
tion. 1  am  obliged,  through  the  importu- 
nities of  several  of  mv  relations,  to  go  abroad 
oftener  than  suits  my  temper.  Then  it » 
I  labour  under  insupportable  agonies.  That 
man,  or  rather  monster,  haunts  everv  place 
1  goto.  Base  villain!  bv  reason  I  wiU  not 
admit  his  nauseous  wicked  visits  and  ap- 
pointments, he  strives  all  the  ways  he 
to  ruin  roe.    He  left  me  destitute  of  1 


or  money,  nor  ever  thought  me  worth  in- 
quiring after,  until  he  unfortunately  hap- 
pened to  see  me  in  a  front-box  sparkling 
with  jewels.  Then  his  passion  returned 
Then  the  hypocrite  pretended  to  be  a  peni- 
tent   Then  he  practised  all  those 

I  am  i 


helped  before  to  undo 
deceived  a  second  time  by  him.  I  hate  and 
abhor  his  odious  passion;' and  as  he  plainly 
perceives  it,  either  out  of  spite  or  diversion 
he  makes  it  his  business  to  expose  roe.  I 
never  fail  seeing  him  in  all  public  com- 
pany, where  he  is  always  most  industriously 
spitefuL    He  hath,  in  short,  told  all  his  ac- 

Siaintance  of  our  unhappy  affair;  they  tell 
eirs;  so  that  it  is  no  secret  amonghis 
companions,  which  are  numerous.  They 
to  whom  he  tells  it,  think  they  have  a  title 
to  be  very  familiar.  If  they  bow  to  me, 
and  I  out  of  good  manners  return  it,  then  I 
am  pestered  with  freedoms  that  are  no 
ways  agreeable  to  myself  or  company.  If  I 
turn  my  eyes  from  them ,  or  seem  displeas- 
ed, they  sour  upon  it,  and  whisper  the  next 
person;  he  his  next;  until  I  have  at  last  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  me.  Nay 
they  report  abominable  falsehoods,  under 
that  mistaken  notion,  44  She  that  will  grant 
favours  to  one  man  will  to  a  hundred**  I 
beg  you  will  let  those  who  are  guiltv  know 
how  ungenerous  this  way  of  proceeding  is. 
I  am  sure  he  will  know  himself  the  person 
aimed  at,  and  perhaps  put  a  stop  to  the  in- 
solence of  Others.  Cursed  is  the  fate  of 
unhappy  women !  that  men  may  boast  and 
glory  in  those  things  that  we  must  think  of 
with  shame  and  horror!  You  have  the  art 
of  making  such  odious  customs  appear  de- 
testable. For  my  sake,  and,  I  am  sure,  for 
the  sake  of  several  others  who  dare  not 
own  it,  but,  like  me,  lie  under  the  same 
misfortunes,  make  it  as  infamous  for  a  man 
to  boast  of  favours,  or  expose  our  sex,  as  it 
is  to  take  the  lie,  or  a  box  on  the  ear,  and 
not  resent  it  Your  constant  reader  and 
admirer,  LESBIA. 

4  P.  3.  I  am  the  more  impatient  under 
this  misfortune,  having  received  fresh  pro- 
vocation, last  Wednesday,  in  the  Abbey.* 
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I  entirely  agree  with  the  amiable  and 

unfortunate  Lesbia,  that  an  insult  upon  a 
woman  in  her  circumstances  is  as  infamous 
in  a  man,  as  a  tame  behaviour  when  the 
lie  or  a  buffet  is  given:  which  truth  I  shall 
beg  leave  of  her  to  illustrate  by  the  follow- 
big  observation.  - 

It  is  a  mark  of  cowardice  passively  to 
forbear  resenting  an  affront,  the  resenting 
of  which  would  lead  a  man  into  danger;  it 
is  no  less  a  sign  of  cowardice  to  affront  a 
creature  that  hath  not  power  to  avenge  it- 
self. Whatever  name  therefore  this  un- 
generous man  may  bestow  on  the  helpless 
lady  he  hath  injured,  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
give  him,  in  return  for  it,  the  appellation  of 
coward. 

A  man  that  can  so  far  descend  from  his 
dignity,  as  to  strike  a  lady,  can  never  re- 
cover his  reputation  with  either  sex,  be- 
cause no  provocation  is  thought  strong 
enough  to  justify  such  treatment  from  the 
powerful  towards  the  weak.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  poor  Lesbia  is  situat- 
ed, she  can  appeal  to  no  man  whatsoever 
to  avenge  an  insult  more  grievous  than  a 
blow,  if  she  could  open  ner  mouth,  the 
base  man  knows  that  a  husband,  a  brother, 
a  generous  friend,  would  die  to  see  her 
righted. 

A  generous  mind,  ^however  enraged 
against  an  enemy,  feels  its  resentments 
sink  and  vanish  away  when  the  object  of 
its  wrath  falls  into  its  power.  An  estranged 
friend,  filled  with  jealousy  and  discontent 
towards  a  bosom  acquaintance,  is  apt  to 
overflow  with  tenderness  and  remorse, 
when  a  creature  that  was  once  dear  to  him 
undergoes  any  misfortune.  What  name  then 
shall  we  give  to  his  ingratitude,  (who  for- 
getting the  favours  he  solicited  with  eager- 
ness, and  received  with  rapture)  can  insult 
the  miseries  that  he  himself  caused,  and 
make  sport  with  the  pain  to  which  he 
owes  his  greatest  pleasure?  There  is  but 
one  being  in  the  creation  whose  province  it 
is  to  practise  upon  the  imbecilities  of  frail 
creatures,  and  triumph  in  the  woes  which 
his  own  artifices  brought  about;  and  we 
well  know  those  who  follow  his  example 
will  receive  his  reward- 
Leaving  my  fair  correspondent  to  the 
direction  of  her  own  wisdom  and  modesty; 
and  her  enemy,  and  his  mean  accomplices, 
to  the  compunction  of  their  own  hearts;  I 
shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  memora- 
ble instance  of  revenge,  taken  by  a  Spanish 
lady  upon  a  guilty  lover,  which  may  serve 
to  show  what  violent  effects  are  wrought 
by  the  most  tender  passion,  when  soured 
into  hatred;  and  may  deter  the  young  and 
unwary  from  unlawful  love.  The  story, 
however  romantic  it  may  appear,  I  have 
heard  affirmed  for  a  truth. 

Not  many  years  ago  an  English  gentle- 
man, who,  in  a  rencounter  by  night  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid,  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  his  man,  fled  into  a  church-porch  for 
sanctuary.   Leaning  against  the  door,  he 


was  surprised  to  find  it  open,  and  a  glim- 
mering light  in  the  church.  He  had  the 
courage  to  advance  towards  the  light;  but 
was  terribly  startled  at  the  sight  of  a  wo- 
man in  white,  who  ascended  from  a  grave 
with  a  bloody  knife  in  her  hand.  The 
phantom  marched  up  to  him,  and  asked 
him  what  he  did  there.  He  told  her  the 
truth,  without  reserve,  believing  that  he 
had  met  a  ghost;  upon  which  she  spoke  to 
him  in  the  following  manner:  'Stranger, 
thou  art  in  my  power:  I  am  a  murderer  as 
thou  art.  Know  then  that  I  am  a  nun  of  a 
noble  family.  A  base  perjured  man  undid 
me,  and  boasted  of  it.    I  soon  had  him  des- 

Fatched;  but  not  content  with  the  murder, 
have  bribed  the  sexton  to  let  me  enter  his 
grave,  and  have  now  plucked  out  his  false 
heart  from  his  body;  and  thus  I  use  a 
traitor's  heart.'  At  these  words  she  tore  it 
in  pieces  and  trampled  it  under  her  feet. 
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Murranum  hie.  atavoe  el  avonim  antiqua  aonantem 
Nomina,  per  regeaqae  actum  genua  omne  I*aonoa, 
Prvcipiiem  ncnpuln,  at<]u«  ingentia  turbine  aaxi 
Excutit  etfunditqtte  aolo   Firg.  JSn.  xii.  529. 

Murranua,  Donating  of  hia  blood,  that  springs 
From  a  long  royal  race  of  Latin  kings, 
la  by  the  Trojan  from  bin  chariot  thrown, 
Craah'd  with  the  weight  of  an  unwieldy  atone 

It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay  respect  to 
men  who  are  descended  from  worth v  an- 
cestors, not  only  out  of  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  done  good  to  mankind,  but  as  it 
is  an  encouragement  to  others  to  follow 
their  example.  But  this  is  an  honour  to  be 
received,  not  demanded,  by  the  descendants 
of  great  men;  and  they  who  are  apt  to  re- 
mind us  of  their  ancestors  only  put  us  upon 
making  comparisons  to  their  own  disadvan- 
tage. There  is  some  pretence  for  boasting 
of  wit,  beauty,  strength,  or  wealth,  because 
the  communication  of  them  may  give  plea- 
sure or  profit  to  others;  but  we  can  have 
ho  merit,  nor  ought  we  to  claim  any  re- 
spect, because  our  fathers  acted  well,  whe- 
ther we  would  or  no. 

The  following  letter  ridicules  the  folly  I 
have  mentioned  in  a  new,  and  I  think,  not 
disagreeable  light 

'Mr.  Spectator,— Were  the  genealogy 
of  every  family  preserved,  there  would 
probably  be  no  man  valued  or  despised  on 
account  of  his  birth.  There  is  scarce  a 
beggar  in  the  streets,  who  would  not  find 
himself  lineally  descended  from  some  great 
man;  nor  any  one  of  the  highest  title,  who 
would  not  discover  several  base  and  indi- 
gent persons  among  his  ancestors.  It  would 
be  a  pleasant  entertainment  to  see  one  pedi- 
gree of  men  appear  together,  under  the 
same  characters  they  bore  when  they  acted 
their  respective  parts  among  the  living. 
Suppose,  therefore,  a  gentleman,  full  of  his 
illustrious  family,  should  in  the  same  man- 
ner Virgil  makes  /Eneas  look  over  his  de- 
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scendants,  see  the  whole  line  of  his  pro- 
genitors pass  in  review  before  his  eyes — 
with  how  many  varying  passions  would  he 
behold  shepherds  awl  soldiers,  statesmen 
and  artificers,  princes,  and  beggars,  walk,  in 
the  procession  of  five  thousand  years!  How 
would  his  heart  sink,  or  flutter  at  the  seve- 
ral sports  of  fortune,  in  a  scene  so  diversi- 
fied with  rags  and  purple,  handicraft  tools 
and  sceptres,  ensigns  of  dignity,  and  em- 
blems of  disgrace!  And  how  would  his 
fears  and  apprehensions,  his  transports  and 
mortifications,  succeed  one  another,  as  the 
line  of  his  genealogy  appeared  bright  or 
obscure ! 

*  In  most  of  the  pedigrees  hung  up'in  old 
mansion-houses,  you  are  sure  to  find  the 
first  in  the  catalogue  a  great  statesman,  or 
a  soldier  with  an  honourable  commission. 
The  honest  artificer  that  begot  him,  and  all 
his  frugal  ancestors  before  him,  arc  torn 
off  from  the  top  of  the  register;  and  you 
are  not  left  to  imagine  that  the  noble 
founder  of  the  family  ever  had  a  father. 
Were  we  to  trace  many  boasted  lines  farther 
backwards,  we  should  lose  them  in  a  mob 
of  tradesmen,  or  a  crowd  of  rustics,  with- 
out hope  of  seeing  them  emerge  again:  not 
unlike  the  old  Appian  way,  which,  after 
having  run  many  miles  in  length,  loses  it- 
self in  a  bog. 

4 1  lately  made  a  visit  to  an  old  country 
gentleman,  who  is  very  far  gone  in  this  sort 
of  family  madness.  I  found  him  in  his  studv 
perusing  an  old  register  of  his  family,  which 
he  had  just  then  discovered  as  it  was  branch- 
ed out  m  the  form  of  a  tree,  upon  a  skin  of 
parchment.  Having  the  honour  to  have 
some  of  his  blood  in  my  veins,  he  permitted 
me  to  cast  my  eyes  over  the  boughs  of  this 
venerable  plant';  and  asked  my  advice  in 
the  reforming  of  some  of  the  superfluous 
branches. 

'  We  passed  slightly  over  three  or  four 
of  our  immediate  forefathers,  whom  we 
knew  bv  tradition,  but  were  soon  stopped 
by  an  alderman  of  London,  who  I  perceived 
made  my  kinsman's  heart  go  pit-a-pat. 
His  confusion  increased  when  he  found  the 
alderman's  father  to  be  a  grazier;  but  he 
recovered  his  fright  upon  seeing  justice  of 
the  quorum  at  the  end  of  his  titles.  Things 
went  on  pretty  well  as  we  threw  our  eyes 
occasionally  over  the  tree,  when  unfor- 
tunately he  perceived  a  merchant-tailor 
perched  on  a  bough,  who  was  said  greatly 
to  have  increased  the  estate;  he  was  just 
going  to  cut  him  off  if  he  had  not  seen  gent. 
after  the  name  of  his  son;  who  was  record- 
ed to  have  mortgaged  one  of  the  manors  his 
honest  father  had  purchased.  A  weaver, 
who  was  burnt  for  his  religion  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary,  was  pruned  away  without 
mercy;  as  was  likewise  a  yeoman,  who 
died  of  a  fall  from  his  own  cart.  But  great 
was  our  triumph  in  one  of  the  blood  who 
was  beheaded  for  high  treason:  which  ne- 
vertheless was  not  a  little  allayed  by  another 

hanged  for  steal- 


ing sheep.    The  expectations  of  my  good 
cousin  were  wonderfully  raised  by  a  match 
into  the  family  of  a  "knight;  but  unfor- 
tunately for  us  this  branch  proved  barren: 
on  the  other  hand,  Margery  the  milk-maid, 
being  twined  round  a  bough,  it  flourished 
out  into  so  many  shoots,  and  bent  with  so 
much  fruit,  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
quite  out  of  countenance.    To  comfort 
under  this  disgrace,  he  singled  out  a  bi 
ten  times  more  fruitful  than  the 
which  he  told  me  he  valued  more  than 
in  the  tree,  and  bade  roe  be  of  good 
fort.  This  enormous  bough  was  a  graft 
of  a  Welsh  heiress,  with  so  many  Ap'i 
upon  it,  that  it  might  have  made  "a  little 
grove  by  itself.  From  the  trunk  of  the  pedi- 
gree, which  was  chiefly  composed  of  La- 
bourers and  shepherds,  arose  a  huge  sproat 
of  farmers:  this  was  branched  out  into  yeo- 
man, and  ended  in  a  sheriff  of  the  coujatv, 
who  was  knighted  for  his  good 
the  crown  in  bringing  up  an  address, 
ral  of  the  names  that  seemed  to 
the  family,  being  looked  upon  as 
were  lopped  oft  as  rotten  or  withered;  as, 
on  the  contrary,  no  small  number  appear- 
ing without  any  titles,  my  cousin,  to  supply 
the  defects  of  the  manuscript,  added  etq. 
at  the  end  of  each  of  them. 

*  This  tree,  so  pruned,  dressed  and  culti- 
vated, was,  within  a  few  days,  transplanted 
into  a  large  sheet  of  vellum,  and  placed  in 
the  great  hall,  where  it  attracts  the  vene- 
ration of  his  tenants  every  Sunday  morning, 
while  they  wait  until  his  worship  is  ready 
to  go  to  church ;  wondering  that  a  man  who 
had  so  many  fathers  before  him  should  not 
be  made  a  knight,  or  at  least  a  justice  of 
the 
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Aflectin?  studies  of  less  noirr  prsi»e.— rhydem. 

It  is  reckoned  a  piece  c  f  ill-brecdJng  for 
one  man  to  engross  the  whole  talk  t  >  him- 
self. For  this  reason,  since  I  keep  three 
visiting-days  in  the  week,  I  am  content  nam 
and  then  to  let  my  friends  put  in  a  wurd 
There  are  several  advantages  hereby 
c ruing  both  to  my  readers  and  myself, 
first,  young  and  modest  writers  have  an  < 
portunity  of  getting  into  print;  again, 
town  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  variety; 
posterity  will  sec  the  humour  of  the  preheat 
age,  by  the  help  of  these  lights  into  private 
and  domestic  life.  The  benefits  I  receive 
from  thence  are  such  as  these:  I  gain  mere 
time  for  future  speculations:  pick  up  hint! 
which  I  improve  for  the  public  good;  give 
advice;  redress  grievances;  and,  by  leav- 
ing commodious  spaces  between  the  several 
letters  that  I  print,  furnish  out  a  Spectat 
with  little  labour  and  great  ostentation. 

'  Mr.  Spectator — 1  was  mi 
ed  with  your  speculation  of  Fi 


ughtily  p^eas- 
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sentiments  are  noble,  and  the  whole  worked 
up  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  but  strike 
upon  every  reader.  But  give  me  leave  to 
make  this  remark;  that  while  you  write  so 

Eathetically  on  contentment,  and  a  retired 
fe,  you  sooth  the  passion  of  melancholy, 
and  depress  the  mind  from  actions  truly 
glorious.  Titles  and  honours  are  the  re- 
ward of  virtue;  we  therefore  ought  to  be 
affected  with  them ;  and  though  light  minds 
are  too  much  puffed  up  with  exterior  pomp, 
yet  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  as  truly  phi- 
losophical to  admire  the  glowing  ruby,  or 
the  sparkling  green  of  an  emerald,  as  the 
fainter  and  less  permanent  beauties  of  a 
rose  or  a  myrtle.  If  there  are  men  of  extra- 
ordinary capacities,  who  lie  concealed  from 
the  world,  1  should  impute  it  to  them  as  a 
blot  in  their  characters,  did  not  I  believe  it 
owing  to  the  meanness  of  their  fortune  ra- 
ther than  of  their  spirit.  Cowlev,  who  tells 
the  story  of  Aglaus  with  so  much  pleasure, 
was  no  stranger  to  courts,  nor  insensible  of 
praise. 

"What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known. 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  V 

was  the  result  of  a  laudable  ambition.  It 
was  not  until  after  frequent  disappoint- 
ments that  he  termed  himself  the  melan- 
choly Cowley;  and  he  praised  solitude  when 
he  despaired  of  shining  in  a  court.  The 
soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle.  He, 
therefore,  who  withdraws  himself  from  the 
9cene  before  he  has  played  his  part,  ought 
to  be  hissed  off  the  stage,  and  cannot  be 
deemed  virtuous,  because  he  refuses  to  an- 
swer his  end.  I  must  own  I  am  fired  with 
an  honest  ambition  to  imitate  every  illus- 
trious example.  The  battles  of  Blenheim 
and  Ramilies  have  more  than  once  made 
mc  wish  myself  a  soldier.  And,  when  I 
have  seen  those  actions  so  nobly  celebrated 
by  our  poets,  I  have  secretly  aspired  to  be 
one  of  that  distinguished  class.  But  in  vain 
I  wish,  in  vain  I  pant  with  the  desire  of  ac- 
tion. I  am  chained  down  in  obscurity,  and 
the  only  pleasure  I  can  take  is  in  seeing  so 
manv  brighter  geniuses  join  their  friendly 
lights  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  throne. 
Farewell,  then,  dear  Spec,  and  believe  me 
to  be  with  great  emulation,  and  no  envy, 
your  professed  admirer, 

'  WILL  HOPELESS.' 

•Middle-Temple,  Oct  26,  1714. 

1  Sir, — Though  you  have  formerly  made 
eloquence  the  subject  of  one  or  more  of 
your  papers,  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
ever  considered  it  as  possessed  by  a  set  of 
people,  who  are  so  far  from  making  Quin- 
tilian's  rules  their  practice,  that,  I  dare 
say  for  them,  they  never  heard  of  such  an 
author,  and  yet  are  no  less  masters  of  it 
than  Tully  or  Demosthenes  among  the  an- 
cients, or  whom  you  please  among  the  mo- 
derns. The  persons!  am  speaking  of  are 
our  common  beggars  about  this  town;  and, 
that  what  I  say  is  true,  I  appeal  to  any 

Vol.  II.  52 


man  who  has  a  heart  one  degree  softer  than 
a  stone.  As  for  my  part,  who  do  not  pre- 
tend to  more  humanity  than  my  neighbours, 
I  have  oftentimes  gone  from  my  chambers 
with  money  in  my  pocket,  and  returned  to 
them  not  only  pennyless,  but  destitute  of  a 
farthing,  without  bestowing  of  it  any  other 
way  than  on  these  seeming  objects  of  pity. 
In  short,  I  have  seen  more  eloquence  in  a 
look  from  one  of  these  despicable  creatures 
than  in  the  eye  of  the  fairest  she  I  ever 
saw,  yet  no  one  a  greater  admirer  of  that 
sex  than  myself.  What  I  have  to  desire  of 
you  is,  to  lay  down  some  directions  in  order 
to  guard  against  these  powerful  orators,  or 
else  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  I 
must  myself  be  forced  to  leave  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  and  endeavour  to  get  the 

2ualifications  necessary  to  that  more  profit- 
ble  one  of  begging.  But,  in  whichsoever 
of  these  two  capacities  I  shine,  I  shall  al- 
ways desire  to  be  your  constant  reader,  and 
ever  will  be  your  most  humble  servan 


vant, 
'J.  B.' 


1  Sir, — Upon  reading  a  Spectator  last 
week,  where  Mrs.  Fanny  Fickle  submitted 
the  choice  of  a  lover  for  life  to  your  decisive 
determination,  and  imagining  I  might  claim 
the  favour  of  your  advice  in  an  affair  of  the 
like,  but  much  more  difficult  nature,  I  call- 
ed for  pen  and  ink,  in  order  to  draw  the 
characters  of  seven  humble  servants,  whom 
I  have  equally  encouraged  for  some  time. 
But,  alas!  while  I  was  reflecting  on  the 
agreeable  subject,  and  contriving  an  advan- 
tageous description  of  the  dear  person  1 
was  most  inclined  to  favour,  I  happened  to 
look  into  my  glass.  The  sight  of  the  small- 
pox, out  of  which  I  am  just  recovered,  tor 
mented  me  at  once  with  the  loss  of  my 
captivating  arts  and  my  captives.  The 
confusion  I  was  in,  on  this  unhappy,  unsea- 
sonable discovery,  is  inexpressible.  Believe 
me,  sir,  I  was  so  taken  up  with  the  thoughts 
of  your  fair  correspondent's  case,  and  so  in- 
tent on  my  own  design,  that  I  fancied  my- 
self as  triumphant  in  my  conquests  as  ever. 

*  Now,  sir,  finding  I  was  incapacitated  to 
amuse  myself  on  that  pleasing  subject,  I 
resolved  to  apply  myself  to  you,  or  your 
casuistical  agent,  for  advice  in  my  present 
circumstances.  I  am  sensible  the  tincture 
of  my  skin,  and  the  regularity  of  my  fea- 
tures, which  the  malice  of  my  late  illness 
has  altered,  are  irrecoverable;  yet  do  not 
despair  but  that  that  loss  by  your  assistance, 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  repairable,  if 
you  will  please  to  propose  a  way  for  the  re- 
covery of  one  only  of  my  fugitives. 

'One  of  them  is  in  a  more  particular 
manner  beholden  to  me  than  the  rest;  he, 
for  some  private  reasons,  being  desirous  to 
be  a  lover  incognito,  always  addressed  me 
with  a  billet-doux,  which  I  was  so  careful 
of  in  my  sickness,  that  I  secured  the  key 
of  my  love  magazine  under  ray  head,  and, 
hearing  a  noise  of  opening  a  lock  in  my 
chamber,  endangered  my  life  by  getting  out 
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of  bed,  to  prevent,  if  it  had  been  attempted, 

the  discovery  of  that  amour. 

'  I  have  formerly  made  use  of  all  those 
artifices  which  our  sex  daily  practise  over 

Sours,  to  draw,  as  it  were,  undesignedly, 
tie  eyes  of  a  whole  congregation  to  my 
pew;  I  have  taken  a  pride  m  the  number  of 
admirers  at  my  afternoon  levee;  but  am 
now  quite  another  creature.  I  think,  could 
I  regain  the  attractive  influence  I  once  had, 
if  I  had  a  legion  of  suitors,  I  should  never 
be  ambitious  of  entertaining  more  than  one. 
I  have  almost  contracted  an  antipathy  to 
the  trifling  discourses  of  impertinent  lovers; 
though  I  must  needs  own  I  have-thought  it 
very  odd  of  late  to  hear  gentlemen,  instead 
of  their  usual  complaisances,  fall  into  dis- 
putes before  me  of  politics,  or  else  weary 
me  with  the  tedious  repetition  of  how 
thankful  I  ought  to  be,  and  satisfied  with 
my  recover)'  out  of  so  dangerous  a  distem- 
per: this,  though  I  am  very  sensible  of  the 
blessing,  yet  I  cannot  but  dislike,  because 
such  advice  from  them  rather  seems  to  in- 
sult than  comfort  me,  and  reminds  me  too 
much  of  what  I  was:  which  melancholy 
consideration  I  cannot  yet  perfectly  sur- 
mount, but  hope  your  sentiments  on  this 
head  will  make  it  supportable. 

'  To  show  you  what  a  value  I  have  for 
your  dictates,  these  are  to  certify  the  per- 
sons concerned,  that  unless  one  of  them  re- 
turns to  his  colours,  if  I  may  so  call  them 
now,  before  the  winter  is  over,  I  will  volun- 
tarily confine  myself  to  a  retirement,  where 
I  will  punish  them  all  with  my  needle.  I 
will  be  revenged  on  them  by  decyphering 
them  on  a  carpet,  humbly  begging  admit- 
tance, myself  scornfully  refusing  it.  If  you 
disapprove  of  this,  as  savouring  too  much 
of  maiicc,  be  pleased  to  acquaint  me  with  a 
draught  you  like  better,  and  it  shall  be 
faithfully  performed,  by  the  unfortunate 

'MONIMIA.' 
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8i  tnihi  non  animn  fixum 
Ne  cui  me  rinelo  vellem  •ociare  Jngaii, 
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 Were  I  not  r**o1v«l  agatnat  the  yoke 

Of  haplfim  marriage;  never  to  be  curs'd 


lore,  m>  fatal  wu  the  firet. 
To  this  one  error  I  might  yield  again.— Ihydem. 

The  following  account  hath  been  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  the  love  casuist 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Having  in  some  for- 
mer papers  taken  care  of  the  two  states  of 
virginity  and  marriage,  and  being  willing 
that  all  people  should  be  served  in  their 
turn,  I  this  day  draw  out  my  drawer  of 
widows,  where  I  met  with  several  cases,  to 
each  whereof  I  have  returned  satisfactory 
answers  by  the  post  The  cases  are  as 
follow: 

•  Q.  Whether  Amoret  be  oound  by  a 


promise  of  marriage  to 
during  her  husband's  life? 

•  Q.  Whether  Sempronia, 
fully  given  a  promise  to  two  several  ~pers_« 
during  the  last  sickness  of  her  husband.  a 
not  thereby  left  at  liberty  to  choose  which 
of  them  she  pleases,  or  to  re} 
for  the  sake  of  a  new  lover? 

•  Cleora  asks  me,  whether 
to  continue  single  according  to  a  vow  aide 
to  her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  preserve, 
her  with  a  diamond  necklace;  she  being  in- 
formed by  a  very  pretty  young  fellow,  ©t  a 
good  conscience,  that  such  vows  are  in  their 
nature  sinful  ? 

« Another  inquires,  whether  she  hath  ort 
the  right  of  widowhood,  to  dispose  of  ber- 
self  to  a  gentleman  of  great  merit,  who 
presses  very  hard;  her  husband  being  irre- 
coverably gone  in  a  consumption? 

1  An  unreasonable  creature  hath  the  con- 
fidence to  ask,  whether  it  be  proper  for  her 
to  marry  a  man  who  is  younger  than  her 
eldest  son? 

•  A  scrupulous  well-spoken  matron,  who 
gives  me  a  great  many  good  words,  only 
doubts  whether  she  is  not  obliged,  in  con- 
science, to  shut  up  her  two  marriageable 
daughters,  until  such  time  as  she  hath  com- 
fortably disposed  of  herself? 

'Sophronia,  who  seems  by  her  phrase 
and  spelling  to  be  a  person  of  condiTv*,  sets 
forth,  that  whereas  she  hath  a  great  estate, 
and  is  but  a  woman,  she  desires  to  be  in- 
formed whether  she  would  not  do  prudently 
to  marry  Camillas,  a  very  idle  tall  yoaaae 
fellow,  who  hath  no  fortune  of  his  own,  and 
consequently  hath  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
manage  hers?* 

Before  I  speak  of  widows,  I  cannr*  but 
observe  one  thing,  which  I  do  not  know  bow 
to  account  for;  a  widow  is  alwavs  more 
sought  after  than  an  old  maid  of  the  same 
age.  It  is  common  enough  among  ordinary 
people,  for  a  stale  virgin  to  set  up  a  shop 
in  a  place  where  she  is  not  known;  where 
the  large  thumb-ring,  supposed  to  be  gireo 
by  her  husband,  quickly  recommends  her 
to  some  wealthy  neighbour,  who  takes  i 
liking  to  the  jolly  widow,  that  would  Lave 
overlooked  the  venerable  spinster. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  we  look  into  this  set 
of  women,  we  find,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent characters  or  circumstances  wherein 
they  are  left,  that  widows  may  be  divided 
into  those  who  raise  love  and  those  who 
raise  compassion. 

But,  not  to  ramble  from  this  subject,  then 
are  two  things  in  which  consists  chiefly  the 
glory  of  a  widow — the  love  of  her  deceased 
husband,  and  the  care  of  her  children;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  third,  arising  out  of 
the  former,  such  a  prudent  conduct  a$  may 
do  honour  to  both. 

A  widow  possessed  of  all  these  three 
qualities  makes  not  only  a  virtuous  be:  a 
sublime  character. 

There  is  something  so  g 
ous  in  this  state  of  life,  when  it  is 
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panied  with  all  its  virtues,  that  it  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  finest  among  our  mo- 
dern tragedies  in  the  person  of  Andromache, 
and  has  met  with  a  universal  and  deserved 
applause,  when  introduced  upon  our  En- 
glish stage  by  Mr.  Philips.* 

The  most  memorable  widow  in  history  is 
gueen  Artemisia,  who  not  only  erected  the 
famous  mausoleum,  but  drank  up  the  ashes 
of  her  dead  lord;  thereby  enclosing  them  in 
a  nobler  monument  than  that  which  she 
had  built,  though  deservedly  esteemed  one 
of  the  wonders  of  architecture. 

This  last  lady  seems  to  have  had  a  better 
title  to  a  second  husband  than  any  I  have 
read  of,  since  not  one  dust  of  her  first  was 
remaining.  Our  modern  heroines  might 
think  a  husband  a  very  bitter  draught,  and 
would  have  good  reason  to  complain,  if  they 
might  not  accept  of  a  second  partner  until 
they  had  taken  such  a  troublesome  method 
of  losing  the  memory  of  the  first. 

I  shall  add  to  these  illustrious  examples 
out  of  ancient  story,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  delicacy  of  our  ancestors  in  relation 
to  the  state  of  widowhood,  as  I  find  it  re- 
corded in  Cowell's  Interpreter.  '  At  East 
and  West  Enborne,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
if  a  customary  tenant  die,  the  widow  shall 
have  what  the  law  calls  her  free-bench  in 
all  his  copyhold  lands,  dum  sola  et  casta 
fucrit,  that  is,  while  she  lives  single  and 
chaste;  but  if  she  commits  incontinency  she 
forfeits  her  estate;  yet  if  she  will  come  into 
the  court  riding  backward  upon  a  black 
ram,  with  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  say  the 
words  following,  the  steward  is  bound  by 
the  custom  to  re-admit  her  to  her  free- 
bench,  f 

'  Here  1  nm 

Riding  upon  a  Mark  rim, 
Like  a  whore  as  I  am ; 
And  for  my  crituum  \ 
Have  lost  my  binemm 
And  fur  my  tail's  game, 
Have  done  this  worldly  shame ; 
Therefore  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have 
my  land  again.1 

The  like  custom  there  is  in  the  manor  of 
Torre,  in  Devonshire,  and  other  parts  of 
the  west. 

It  is  not  impossible  but  I  may  in  a  little 
time  present  you  with  a  register  of  Berk- 
shire ladies,  and  other  western  dames,  who 
rode  publicly  upon  this  occasion;  and  I  hope 
the  town  will  be  entertained  with  a  caval- 
cade of  widows.  \ 
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In 


— -Qui  Deo  rum  

uti, 

callet  pauperiem  pati, 
lethofiaziiiumi 


Pejusoue  let  ho  flazii 
Non  ille  pro  caris  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidtu  perire. 


1 


*  See  Noa.  990  and  33S. 

t  See  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  art.  Free  bench.— 
Prank  Bank,  or  Free-bench.  \ Sedes  [ibtrn,  or,  in  Law- 
Latin,  Francus  Banc  us',  is  that  estate  in  copyhold  lands, 
which  tins  wife,  being  married,  a  virgin  hath  after  the 
decease  of  her  husband  for  a  dower.  Fitzhorhert  calls 
this  a  custom  by  which,  in  some  cities,  the  wife  shall 
have  all  the  lands  of  her  husband  for  dower.— Le*  Ter- 
ms* de  la  f.nt,  edit.  1667,  p.  575. 

f  Sec  No.  G23.  Th<'  custom  in  the  manors  of  East  and 
West  Rnborne.  of  Torre,  and  other  parts  in  the  West 
of  England,  is  a  kind  of  penance  among  Jocular  tenures 
tn  purge  the  offence,  ami  has  there,  it  serins,  the  force 
*nd  validity  of  statute  law.  Jacob1*  Diet.  «t  *»j»ro, 
•dit  1736,  in  folio. 


//sr.  Od.  ix.  Lib.  4.  47. 

Who  spend  their  treasure  freely  as  'twas  giv'n 

By  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  heav'n; 
Who  in  a  flx'd  unalterable  state 

Smile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  fate. 
And  scorn  alike  her  friendship  and  her  bate : 
Who  poison  less  than  falscliood  fear. 
Loath  to  purchase  life  so  dear  ; 
But  kindly  for  their  friend  embrace  cold  death. 
And  seal  their  country's  love  with  their  departing 
breath.— Stepney. 

It  must  be  owned  that  fear  is  a  very 
powerful  passion,  since  it  is  esteemed  one 
of  the  greatest  virtues  to  subdue  it  It  being 
implanted  in  us  for  our  preservation,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  sticks  close  to  us  as  long 
as  we  have  any  thing  we  are  willing  to  pre- 
serve. But  as  life,  and  all  its  enjoyments, 
would  be  scarce  worth  the  keeping  if  we 
were  under  a  perpetual  dread  of  losing 
them,  it  is  the  business  of  religion  ana 
philosophy  to  free  us  from  all  unnecessary 
anxieties,  and  direct  our  fear  to  its  proper 
object. 

If  we  consider  the  painfulness  of  this  pas- 
sion, and  the  violent  effects  it  produces,  we 
shall  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to  give  way 
to  it  upon  slight  occasions.  Some  have 
frightened  themselves  into  madness,  others 
have  given  up  their  lives  to  these  appre- 
hensions. The  story  of  a  man  who  grew 
gray  in  the  space  of  one  night's  anxiety  is 
very  famous. 

•  O  nox,  quam  longa  es.  qua*  facis  una  senern  f 
'  A  tedious  night  indeed,  that  makes  a  young  man  old  P 

These  apprehensions  if  they  proceed  from 
a  consciousness  of  guilt,  are  the  sad  warn- 
ings of  reason ;  ana  may  excite  our  pity, 
but  admit  of  no  remedy.  When  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  is  visibly  lifted  against  the 
impious,  the  heart  of  mortal  man  cannot 
withstand  him.  We  have  this  passion  sub- 
limely represented  in  the  punishment  of 
the  Egyptians,  tormented  with  the  plague 
of  darkness  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wis- 
dom ascribed  to  Solomon. 

'  For  when  unrighteous  men  thought  to 
oppress  the  holy  nation;  they  being  shut  up 
in  their  houses,  the  prisoners  of  darkness, 
and  fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night, 
lay  there  exiled  from  the  eternal  Provi- 
dence. For  while  they  supposed  to  lie  hid 
in  their  secret  sins,  they  were  scattered  un- 
der a  dark  veil  of  forgetfulness,  being  hor- 
ribly astonished  and  troubled  with  strange 
apparitions — For  wickedness,  condemned 
by  her  own  witness,  is  very  timorous,  and, 
being  oppressed  with  conscience,  always 
forecasteth  grievous  things.  For  fear  is 
nothing  else  but  a  betraying  of  the  succours 
which  reason  offereth — For  the  whole 
world  shined  with  clear  light,  and  none 
were  hindered  in  their  labour.  Over  them 
only  was  spread  a  heavy  night,  an  image 
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of  that  darkness  which  should  afterwards 

> receive  them;  but  yet  were  they  unto  them- 
selves, more  grievous  than  the  darkness.  ♦ 
To  fear,  so  justly  grounded,  no  remedy 
can  be  proposed;  but  a  man  (who  hath  no 
great  guilt  hanging  upon  his  mind,  who 
walks  in  the  plain  path  of  justice  and  in- 
tegrity, and  yet,  either  bv  natural  complex- 
ion, or  confirmed  prejudices,  or  neglect  of 
serious  reflection,  suffers  himself  to  be 
moved  by  this  abject  and  unmanly  passion) 
would  do  well  to  consider,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  deserves  his  fear,  but  that 
beneficent  Being  who  is  his  friend,  his  pro- 
tector, his  father.    Were  this  one  thought 
strongly  fixed  in  the  mind,  what  calamity 
would  be  dreadful?  What  load  can  infamy- 
lay  upon  us  when  we  are  sure  of  the  appro- 
bation of  him  who  will  repay  the  disgrace 
of  a  moment  with  the  glory  of  eternity? 
What  sharpness  is  there  in  pain  and  dis- 
eases, when  they  only  hasten  us  on  to  the 
pleasures  that  will  never  fade?  What  sting 
is  in  death,  when  we  are  assured  that  it  is 
only  the  beginning  of  life?   A  man  who 
lives  so  as  not  to  fear  to  die,  is  inconsistent 
with  himself,  if  he  delivers  himself  up  to 
any  incidental  anxiety. 

The  intrepidity  of  a  just  good  man  is  so 
nobly  set  forth  by  Horace,  that  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated: 

1  The  man  resolv'd  and  steady  to  hii  trait. 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  Just. 
May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise. 
Tlve'ir  senseless  clamours,  and  turoultuou 
The  tyrant  s  fierceness  he  beguiles. 
And  the  stern  brow,  and  the  harsh  voice 
And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

■  Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adria's  black  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms. 
The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  remove: 
Not  the  red  arm  of  angry  ^nv\  .__ 
That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  sky. 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar. 

•  Should  the  whole  framt 
In  ruin  and  confusion  hurl'd, 
He,  unconcern'd.  would  hear  this  mighty 
Arid  stand  secure  amidst  a  falling  world.' 

The  vanity  of  fear  may  be  yet  farther 
illustrated  if  we  reflect, 

First,  what  we  fear  may  not  come  to  pass. 
No  human  scheme  can  be  so  accurately 
projected,  but  some  little  circumstance  in- 
tervening may  spoil  it.  He  who  directs 
the  heart  of  roan  at  his  pleasure,  and  un- 
derstands the  thoughts  long  before,  may, 
by  ten  thousand  accidents,  or  an  immediate 
change  in  the  inclinations  of  men,  discon- 
cert the  most  subtle  project,  and  turn  it  to 
the  benefit  of  his  own  servants. 

In  the  next  place  we  should  consider, 
though  the  evil  we  imagine  should  come  to 
pass,  it  may  be  much  more  supportable 
than  it  appeared  to  be.  As  there  is  no 
prosperous  state  of  life  without  its  calami- 
tics,  so  there  is  no  adversity  without  its  be- 
nefits. Ask  the  great  and  powerful,  if 
they  do  not  feel  the  pangs  of  envy  and  am- 
bition. Inquire  of  the  poor  and  needy,  it 
they  have  not  tasted  the  sweets  of  quiet 

_   — — — — — — — —~~ 

•  Wiad.  xvii. 


and  contentment.  Even  under  the  pains  of 
body,  the  infidelity  of  friends,  or  the  mis- 
constructions put  upon  our  laudable  ac- 
tions; our  minds,  when  for  some  time .accus- 
tomed to  these  pressures,  are  sensible  ot 
secret  flowings  of  comfort,  the  present  re- 
ward of  a  pious  resignation.    The  evils  of 
this  life  appear  like  rocks  and  precipices, 
rugged  and  barren  at  a  distance;  but  at  our 
nearer  approach  we  find  little  fruitful  spots,  \ 
and  refreshing  springs,  mixed  with  the 
harshness  and  deformities  of  nature. 

In  the  last  place,  we  may  comfort  oar- 
selves  with  this  consideration,  that,  as  the 
thing  feared  may  not  reach  us,  so  we 
not  reach  what  we  fear.  Our  «v« 
not  extend  to  that  dreadful  point  which  we 
have  in  view.  He  who  knows  all  our  tak- 
ings, and  will  not  sutler  us  to  be  tempted 
beyond  our  strength,  is  often  pleased,  m 
his  tender  severity,  to  separate  the  soul 
"rom  its  body  and  miseries  together. 

If  we  look  forward  to  him  for  help,  we 
shall  never  be  in  danger  of  falling  dowti 
those  precipices  which  our  imagination  is 
apt  to  create.  Like  those  who  walk  upon 
a  line,  if  we  keep  our  eye  fixed  upon  one 
point,  we  may  step  forward  securely; 
whereas  an  imprudent  or  cowardly  glance 
on  either  side  will  infallibly  destroy  u- 


>  fly. 
lhim 





Hus  homo  «?st- 
Mart.  1  >  i  X  1- 


Cicero  hath  observed,  that  a.  jest  * 
never  uttered  with  a  better  grace  than 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  serious 
countenance.   When  a  pleasant  thought 
plavs  in  the  features  before  it  discover*  it- 
self in  words,  it  raises  too  great  an  expec- 
tation, and  loses  the  advantage  of  giving 
surprise.   Wit  and  humour  are  no  less 
poorly  recommended  by  a  levity  of  phrase, 
and  that  kind  of  language  which  mav  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  cant  Ridi- 
cule is  never  more  strong  than  when  it  s 
concealed  in  gravity.   True  humour  Be* 
in  the  thought,  and  arises  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  images  in  odd  circumstances 
and  uncommon  lights.  A  pleasant  thought 
strikes  us  by  the  force  of  its  natural  beauty ; 
and  the  mirth  of  it  is  generally  rather 
palled  than  heightened,  by  that  ridiculous 
phraseology  which  is  so  much  in  fashion 
among  the  pretenders  to  humour  and  plea- 
santry.  This  tribe  of  men  are  like  our 
mountebanks;  they  make  a  man  a  wit  by 
putting  him  in  a  fantastic  habit. 

Our  little  burlesque  authors,  who  are 
the  delight  of  ordinary  readers,  generally 
abound  in  these  pert  phrases,  which  have 
in  them  more  vivacity  than  wit. 

I  lately  saw  an  instance  of  this  kind  ot 
writing,  which  gave  me  so  lively  anidra 
of  it  that  1  could  not  forbear  begging  a 
copy  of  the  letter  from  the  r 
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Rhowed  it  to  me.  It  Is  written  by  a  country 
wit,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings  on 
the  day  of  the  king's  coronation. 

*Past  two  o'clock,  and  a  frostv  morning. 

4  Dear  Jack, — I  have  just  left  the  right 
worshipful  and  his  myrmidons  about  a 
sneaker  of  five  gallons.  The  whole  ma- 
gistracy was  pretty  well  disguised  before  I 
gave  them  the  slip.  Our  friend  the  alder- 
man was  half-seas  over  before  the  bonfire 
was  out  We  had  with  us  the  attorney, 
and  two  or  three  other  bright  fellows.  The 
doctor  plays  least  in  sight. 

4  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  set 
fire  to  the  whore  of  Babylon.  The  <le\il 
acted  his  part  to  a  miracle.  He  has  made 
his  fortune  by  it.  We  equipped  the  young 
dog  with  a  tester  a  piece.  Honest  old 
Brown  of  England  was  very  drunk,  and 
showed  his  loyalty  to  the  tune  of  a  hundred 
rockets.  The  mob  drank  the  king's  health, 
on  their  marrow  bones,  in  mother  Day's 
double.  Thev  whipped  us  half  a  dozen 
hogsheads.  Poor  Tom  Tyler  had  like  to 
have  been  demolished  with  the  end  of  a 
sky-rocket,  that  fell  upon  the  bridge  of  his 
nose  as  he  was  drinking  the  king's  health, 
and  spoiled  his  tip.  The  mob  was  very 
loyal  till  about  midnight,  when  they  grew 
a  little  mutinous  for  more  liquor.  They 
had  like  to  have  dumbfounded  the  justice; 
but  his  clerk  came  in  to  his  assistance,  and 
took  them  all  down  in  black  and  white. 

'  When  I  had  been  huzzaed  out  of  my 
seven  senses,  I  made  a  visit  to  the  women, 
who  were  guzzling  vcrv  comfortably.  Mrs. 
Mayoress  clipped  the  king's  English. 
Clack  was  the  word. 

*  I  forgot  to  tell  thee,  that  every  one  of 
the  posse  had  his  hat  cocked  with  a  dis- 
tich; the  senators  sent  us  down  a  cargo  of 
riband  and  metre  for  the  occasion. 

4  Sir  Richard,  to  show  his  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  is  at  the  expense  of  a 
tar-barrel  and  a  ball.  I  peeped  into  the 
knight's  £reat  hall,  and  saw  a  very  pretty 
bevy  of  spinsters.  My  dear  relict  was 
amongst  them,  and  ambled  in  a  country 
-dance  as  notably  as  the  best  of  them. 

'May  all  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  love 
him  as  well  as  his  good  people  of  this  his 
ancient  borough  1  Adieu. 
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Torvm  Mimatloneia  impierunt  comua  bombiit, 
Et  raptuoi  vitulo caput  ablnturn  nuperbo 
Baaaaria,  et  lynonu  Mima*  flexura  corymbia, 
Evion  ingtminat:  reparabilis  adaonat  echo. 

Pert.  Bat  i.  99. 

Their  croofced  hot**  the  Mimallonian  crrw 
With  blaat*  inapt r'd ;  and  Batwarm,  who  clew 
The  K-nrnful  calf,  with  iword  advane'd  on  high, 
Made  from  hit  neefc  hi*  haughty  head  to  fly. 
And  Ma-na*.  whan,  with  ivy-bridlca  bound. 
Fhe  led  the  apotted  lynx,  then  Evion  rung  around, 
Evion  from  wooda  and  floods  repairing  ecuo'x  wind. 

Dry  den. 

Thkre  are  two  extremes  in  the  style  of 
humour,  one  of  which  consists  in  the  use 


of  that  little  pert  phraseology  which  1  took 
notice  of  in  my  last  paper;  the  other  in  the 
affectation  of  strained  and  pompous  ex- 
pressions, fetched  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages. The  first  savours  too  much  of  the 
town ;  the  other  of  the  college. 

As  nothing  illustrates  better  than  exam- 
ple, I  shall  lu  re  present  my  raider  with  a 
letter  of  pedantic  humour,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  a  voung  gentleman  of  the  university 
to  his  friend,  on  the  same  occasion,  and 
from  the  same  place,  as  the  lively  epistle 
published  in  my  last  Spectator: 

*  Dear  Chum, — It  is  now  the  third 
watch  of  the  night,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  I  have  spent  round  a  capacious  bowl 
of  China,  filled  with  the  choicest  products 
of  both  the  Indies.  I  was  placed  at  a  qua- 
drangular table,  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  mace-bearer.  The  visage  of  that  ve- 
nerable herald  was,  according  to  custom, 
most  gloriously  illuminated  on  this  joyful 
occasion.  The  mayor  and  aldermen,  those 
pillars  of  our  constitution,  began  to  totter; 
and  if  any  one  at  the  board  could  have  so 
far  articulated,  as  to  have  demanded  intel- 
ligibly a  re-inforcement  of  liquor,  the  whole 
assembly  had  been  by  this  time  extended 
under  the  table. 

4  The  celebration  of  this  night's  solemni- 
ty was  opened  by  the  obstreperous  ioy  of 
drummers,  who,  with  their  parchment 
thunder,  gave  a  signal  for  the  appearance 
of  the  mob  under  their  several  classes  and 
denominations.  They  were  quickly  joined 
by  the  melodious  clank  of  marrow-bones  and 
cleavers,  while  a  chorus  of  bells  filled  up 
the  concert.  A  pyramid  of  stack-fagots 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  populace  with  the 
promise  of  a  blaze:  the  guns  had  no  sooner 
uttered  the  prologue,  but  the  heavens  were 
brightened  with  artificial  meteors  and  stars 
of  our  own  making:  and  all  the  High-street 
lighted  up  from  one  end  to  another  with  a 
galaxy  of  candles.  We  collected  a  largess 
for  the  multitude,  who  tippled  elcemosyna- 
rv  until  they  grew  exceeding  vociferous. 
There  was  a  pasteboard  pontiff,  with  a  lit- 
tle swarthy  demon  at  his  elbow,  who,  by 
his  diabolical  whispers  and  insinuations, 
tempted  his  holiness  into  the  fire,  and  then 
left  him  to  shift  for  himself.  The  mobile 
were  very  sarcastic  with  their  clubs,  and 
gave  the  old  gentleman  several  thumps 
upon  his  triple  head-piece.*  Tom  Ty- 
ler's phiz  is  something  damaged  by  the  fall 
of  a  rocket,  which  hath  almost  spoiled  the 
gnomon  of  his  countenance.  T  he  mirth 
of  the  commons  grew  so  very  outrageous, 
that  it  found  work  for  our  friend  of  the 
quorum,  who,  by  the  help  of  his  amanuen- 
sis, took  down  all  their  names  and  their 
crimes,  with  a  design  to  produce  his  manu- 
script at  the  next  quarter  sessions,  &c  &c* 
I  shall  subjoin  to  the  foregoing  piece  of  a 
letter  the  following  copy  of  verses  trans- 
lated from  an  Italian  poet,  who  was  the 

*  The  Pope'a  tiara,  or  triple  ouuo> 
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Cleveland  of  hts  age,  and  had  multitudes 
of  admirers.  The  subject  is  an  accident 
that  happened  under  the  reign  of  Pope 
Leo,  when  a  fire-work,  that  had  been  pre- 
pared upon  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  began 
to  play  before  its  time,  being  kindled  by  a 
flash  of  lightning.  The  author  has  written 
a  poem  in  the  same  kind  of  style  as  that  I 
have  already  exemplified  in  prose.  Every 
line  in  it  is  a  riddle,  and  the  reader  must 
l>e  forced  to  consider  twice  or  thrice,  be- 
fore he  will  know  that  the  Cynic's  tene- 
ment is  a  tub,  and  Bacchus's  cast-coat  a 
hogshead,  &c 

*  '  Tnai  night,  ami  heaven.  ■  Cyclop*  all  the  day, 
An  Argus  now,  did  countless  eye*  display ; 

In  every  window  Rome  ber  Joy  declares, 
All  hng'ht  and  Studded  M  itli  t.  rr.  -trial  Mars. 
A  blauof  chain  <  t  lights  ber  roof  cnt< 
And  round  ber 

•The pile,  still  big  with  oaMatuiviM  *howa, 
The  Tuscan  pi  I  dii  tasM  its  freight  disclose. 
When  lite  proud  tops  of  Koine's  new  jKtna  rise. 
Whence  giants  Mill)  and  invuile  the  Kb  - 

'  Whilst  now  the  multitude  expect  the  time, 
And  their  tir'd  eyes  the  lofty  mountain  climb, 

As  thousand  in>h  mnuth*  tlvir  v  -  try. 

And  thunder  out  a  drendful  harmony; 

In  treble  notes  the  small  artillery  plays, 

'I'll  ill  ■  p  mouth'd  cannon  bellow*  in  the  haw; 

The  lab  ring  pile  now  t  ind  having  given 

Proofs  of  its  travail,  sighs  in  flames  to  heaven. 

*  The  clouds  envelop'd  heaven  from  human  sight ; 
Quench'd  evry  star,  and  put  out  evry  light; 
Now  real  thunder  grumbles  in  the  skies, 

And  in  disdainful  murmurs  Rom.-  denes; 
Nor  doth  its  answered  rhallemp-  Rome  decline; 
llui  whilst  botli  parties  in  full  concert  join, 
While  heav'n  and  earth  in  rival  peals  resound, 
'I  h  doubtful  cracks  the  hearers  wnse  confound ; 
Whether  the  claps  of  thunderbolt*  they  bear, 
Or  else  the  burst  of  cannon  wounds  their  ear: 
Whether  clouds  rag'tl  by  struggling  metals  real, 
Or  struggling  clouds  in  Roman  metals  spent: 
Hut,  t)  my  Muse,  the  whole  adventure  tell, 
As  ev  ry  accidi  m  in  order  ML 

'  Tall  groves  of  trees  the  Hadrian  tower  surround, 
Fictitious  trees  with  paper  garlands  crown'd. 
Tii  -•■  know  no  spring,  but  m  hen  their  bodies  sprout 
In  Are.  and  shoot  their  gilded  blossoms  out; 
When  blazing  leaves  appear  above  their  bead. 
And  into  branching  (lames  their  bodies  spread. 
WluM  real  thunder  splits  the  firmament. 
And  heav'n'*  whole  roof  in  one  vast  cleA  is  rent, 
The  tnree-fbrfc'd  tongue  aiiinist  the  rupture  lolls. 
Then  drops,  and  on  the  airy  turret  falls. 
The  trees  now  kindle,  mid  the  garland  burns, 
And  thousand  thunderbolts  for  one  returns: 
Brigades  of  burning  archers  upward  fly. 
Bright  spears  and  shining  spearmen  mount  on  high, 
Flash  in  the  clouds,  and  glitter  in  the  sky. 


(.andglitte 
A  seven-fold  shield  of  spheres 
And  hack  again  the  blunted  weapons  send; 
Ca willingly  they  fall,  and.  dropping  down, 
Pour  out  their  souls,  their  sulph'rous  souls, and  groan. 

'  With  joy,  great  sir,  we  view'd  this  pompous  show, 
While  Heav'n,  that  sat  spectator  still  till  now, 
Itself  turn'd  actor,  proud  to  pleasure  you  : 
And  so,  'tis  fit,  when  Leo's  fires  appear, 
That  Heav'n  itself  should  turn  an  engineer; 
Tli  it  Heav'n  itself  should  all  its  wonder's 
And  orbs  above  consent  with  orbs  below.' 


•  These  verses  arc  translated  from  the  Latin  in  8lra- 
da's  Prolusiones  Academic*,  Jfcc  and  are  an  imitation 
originally  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Camello  Querno. 
surn.nned  the  Arch-poet.  His  character  ond  Hewitt 
ings  were  equally  singular ;  he  was  poet  and  huflhon  to 
Leo  X.  and  the  common  butt  of  that  facetious  pontiff 
and  his  courtier*.  8ee  Btrad*  Prolusiones.  Oxon  174*. 
Bayte  s  Dictionary,  art.  Lao  X.  and  Saward's  Anecdotes, 
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Neque 
satis: 


Dixeris 

Sermon  i  propriora,  pules  nunc  esse 


enim 
neque 


Tis  not  enough  the  measur'd 
Nor  will  you  give  a  poet's 


'Mr.  Spectator, — You  have  in  toot 
two  last  Spectators  given  the  town  a  couple 
of  remarkable  letters  in  different  styles.-  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  to  you  some 
remarks  upon  the  epistolary  way  of  writ- 
ing in  verse.  This  is  a  species  of  poetry  by 
itself ;  and  has  not  so  much  as  been  hinted 
at  in  any  of  the  Arts  of  Poetry  that  have 
ever  fallen  into  my  hands:  neither  has  it  m 
any  age,  or  in  any  nation,  been  so  much 
cultivated  as  the  other  several  kinds  of 
poesy.  A  man  of  genius  may,  if  he  pleases, 
write  letters  in  verse  upon  all  manner  of 
subjects  that  are  capable  of  being  embel- 
lished with  wit  and  language,  and  may  ren- 
der them  new  and  agreeable  by  giving  the 
proper  turn  to  them.  But  in 
present  of  epistolary  poetry,  1"  would  be 
understood  to  mean  only  such  writings  in 
this  kind  as  have  been  in  use  among  the 
ancients,  and  have  been  copied  from  them 
by  some  modems.  These  mav  be  reduced. 
into  two  classes:  in  the  one  t  shall  range 
love-letters,  letters  of  friendship,  and  let- 
ters upon  mournful  occasions;  in  the  other 
I  shall  place  such  epistles  in  verse  as  may 
properly  be  called  familiar,  critical,  and 
moral;  to  which  may  be  added  letters  of 
mirth  and  humour.  Ovid  for  the  first,  and 
Horace  for  the  latter,  are  the  best  originals 
we  have  left. 

*  He  that  is  ambitious  of  succeeding  in 
the  () vidian  way,  should  first  examine  his 
heart  well,  and  feel  whether  his  passions 
(especially  those  of  the  gentle  kind,)  play 
easy;  since  it  is  not  his  wit,  but  the  dehcacv 
ami'  tenderness  of  his  sentiments,  that  wul 
affect  his  readers.  His  versification  like- 
wise should  be  soft,  and  all  bis  numbers 
flowing  and  querulous. 

'  The  qualifications  requisite  for  writing 
epistles,  after  the  model  given  us  by  Ho- 
race, are  of  a  quite  different  nature.  He 
that  would  excel  in  this  kind  must  have  a 
good  fund  of  strong  masculine  sense:  to  this 
there  must  be  joined  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  mankind,  together  with  an  insight  into 
the  business  and  the  prevailing  humours  •  f 
the  age.  Our  author  must  have  his  mind 
well  seasoned  with  the  finest  precepts  of 
morality,  and  be  filled  with  nice  reflectiarts 
upon  the  bright  and  dark  sides  of  human 
life;  he  mustbe  a  master  of  refined  raillery, 
and  understand  the  delicacies  as  well  as  the 
absurdities  of  conversation.  He  must  have 
a  lively  turn  of  wit,  with  an  easy  and  con- 
cise manner  of  expression:  every  thing  he 
says  must  be  in  a  free  and  disengaged  man- 
"  cr.  He  must  be  guilty  of  nothing  that 
betrays  the  air  of  a  recluse,  but  appear  a 
man  of  the  world  throughout.    His  " 
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trations,  his  comparisons,  and  the  greatest 

part  of  his  images,  must  be  drawn  from 
common  life.  Strokes  of  satire  and  criti- 
cism, as  well  as  panegyric,  judiciously 
thrown  in,  (and  as  it  were  by  the  by,)  give 
a  wonderful  life  and  ornament  to  composi- 
tions of  this  kind-  But  let  our  poet,  while 
he  writes  epistles,  though  never  so  familiar, 
still  remember  that  he  writes  in  verse,  and 
must  for  that  reason  have  a  more  than  or- 
dinary care  not  to  fall  into  prose,  and  a 
vulgar  diction,  excepting  where  the  nature 
and  humour  of  the-  thing  does  necessarily 
require  it  In  this  point,  Horace  has  been 
thought  by  some  critics  to  be  sometimes 
careless,  as  well  as  too  negligent  of  his  ver- 
sification; of  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
sensible  himself. 

'All  I  have  to  add  is,  that  both  these 
manners  of  writing  may  be  made  as  enter- 
taining, in  their  way,  as  any  other  species 
of  poetry,  if  undertaken  by  persons  duly 
qualified;  and  the  hitter  sort  mav  be  ma- 
naged so  as  to  become  in  a  peculiar  manner 
instructive.    I  am,  &c/ 

I  shall  add  an  observation  or  two  to  the 
remarks  of  my  ingenious  correspondent; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  take  notjee,  that 
subjects  of  the  most  sublime  nature  are 
often  treated  in  the  epistolary  way  with 
advantage,  as  in  the  famous  epistle  of  Ho- 
race to  Augustus.  The  poci  surprises  us 
with  his  pomp,  and  seems  rather  betrayed 
into  his  subject  th:in  to  have  aimed  at  it  by 
design.  He  appears  like  the  visit  of  a  king 
incognito,  with  a  mixture  of  familiarity  ana 
grandeur.  In  works  of  this  kind,  when  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  hurries  the  poet  into 
descriptions  and  sentiments,  seemingly  un- 
premeditated, by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  it  is 
usual  for  him  to  recollect  himself,  and  fall 
back  gracefully  into  the  natural  style  of  a 
letter. 

I  might  here  mention  an  epistolary  poem, 
just  published  by  Mr.  Eusden,*  on  the 
king's  accession  to  the  throne;  wherein, 
among  many  other  noble  and  beautiful 
strokes  of  poetry,  his  reader  may  see  this 
rule  very  happily  observed. 
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*  »  dun 

Etercc  imp»Tia,  <t  ranum  romper*  Hm-m-  « 

Firf .  Qtorg  h.  309. 

—  Exert  n  rigorous  *«ny. 

And  Inp  the  two  luxuriant  boughs  away. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  the  several 
letters  which  are  written  to  me  under  the 
character  of  Spectator,  and  which  I  have 
not  made  use  of,  were  published  in  a  vo- 
lume, they  would  not  be  an  unentert:iining 
collection.!   The  variety  of  the  subjects, 


•  A  letter  to  Mr  Addison  on  the  king's  arrr-*ion  to 
thf  throne. 

t  They  were  published  in  17i3,  by  Cbark-s  Lillie.  in 
2  vols.  8vo, 


styles,  sentiments,  and  informations,  which 
are  transmitted  to  me,  would  lead  a  very 
curious,  or  very  idle  reader,  insensibly 
along  through  a  great  many  pages. 

I  know  some  authors  who  would  pick  up 
a  secret  historv  out  of  such  materials,  and 
make  a  bookseller  an  alderman  by  the  copy. 
I  shall  therefore  carefully  preserve  the  ori- 
ginal papers  in  a  room  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  of 
service  to  posterity;  but  shall  at. present 
content  myself  with  owning  the  receipt  of 
several  letters,  lately  come  to  my  hands, 
the  authors  whereof  are  impatient  for  an 
answer. 

Charissa,  whose  letter  is  dated  from  Corn- 
hill,  desires  to  be  eased  in  some  scruples 
relating  to  the  skill  of  astrologers. — Refer- 
red to  the  dumb  man  for  an  answer. 

J.  C.  who  proposes  a  love  case,  as  he  calls 
it,  to  the  love  casuist,  is  hereby  desired  to 
speak  of  it  to  the  minister  of  the  parish ;  it 
being  a  case  of  conscience. 

The  poor  young  lady,  whose  letter  is 
dated  October  26,  who  complains  of  a  harsh 
guardian  and  an  unkind  brother,  can  only 
have  my  good  wishes,  unless  she  pleases  to 
be  more  particular. 

The  petition  of  a  certain  gentleman, 
whose  name  I  have  forgot,  famous  for  re- 
newing the  curls  of  decayed  periwigs,  is 
referred  to  the  censor  of  small  wares. 

The  remonstrance  of  T.  C.  against  the 
profanation  of  the  s,il)!);tth  by  barbers,  shoe- 
cleaners,  8cc.  had  better  be  offered  to  the 
society  of  reformers. 

A  learned  and  laborious  treatise  upon  the 
art  of  fencing,  returned  to  the  author. 

To  the  gentleman  of  Oxford,  who  desires 
me  to  insert  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  which 
were  denied  a  place  in  the  university  books. 
Answer:  Nonum  firrmatur  in  annum. 

To  my  learned  correspondent,  who  writes 
against  master's  gowns,  and  poke  sleeves, 
with  a  word  in  defence  of  large  scarfs. 
Answer:  I  resolve  not  to  raise  animosities 
amongst  the  clergy. 

To  the  lady  who  writes  with  rage  against 
one  of  her  own  sex,  upon  the  account  of 
party  warmth.  Answer:  Is  not  the  lady 
she  writes  against  reckoned  handsome? 

I  desire  Tom  Truelove  (who  sends  me  a 
sonnet  upon  his  mistress,  with  a  desire  to 
print  it  immediately,)  to  consider,  that  it  is 
long  since  I  was  in  love 

1  shall  answer  aver)'  profound  letter  from 
my  old  friend  the  upholsterer,  who  is  still 
inquisitive  whether  the  king  of  Sweden  be 
living  or  dead,  by  whispering  him  in  the 
ear,  that  I  believe  he  is  alive. 

Let  Mr.  Dapperwit  c<  nskler,  W  hat  is 
that  long  story  of  the  cuckoldom  to  me? 

At  the  earnest  desire  of  Monimia's  lover, 
who  declares  himself  very  penitent,  he  is 
recorded  in  my  paper  by  the  name  of  the 
faithful  Castallo. 

The  petition  of  Charles  Cocksure,  which 
the  petitioner  styles  4  very  reasonable,* 
rejected. 
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The  memorial  of  Philander,  which  he 

desires  may  be  despatched  out  of  hand, 
postponed. 

I  aesire  S.  K.  not  to  repeat  the  expres- 
sion *  under  the  sun,'  so  often  in  his  next 
letter. 

The  letter  of  P.  S.  who  desires  either  to 
have  it  printed  entire,  or  committed  to  the 
flames.    Not  to  be  printed  entire. 
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Hie  Vfr,  hie  est,  tibi  quern  promitti  srepius  audio. 

Virg.  JEm.  vi.  791 

Behold  i  in-  promis'd  chief  I 

Having  lately  presented  my  reader  with 
a  copy  of  verses  full  of  the  false  sublime.  I 
shall  here  communicate  to  him  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  true:  though  it  hath  not 
been  yet  published,  the  judicious  reader 
will  readily  discern  it  to  be  the  work  of  a 
master;  and  if  he  hath  read  that  noble 
poem  on  the  prospect  of  peace,  he  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  author. 

THE  ROYAL  PROGRESS 

•  When  Brunswick  first  appear'd,  each  honest  heart. 
Intent  on  verse,  disdain'd  the  rules  of  an  \ 
For  him  the  songsters,  in  unmeasur'd  odea, 
Debas'd  Alcides,  and  dethron'd  the  gods ; 
la  golden  chains  the  kings  of  India  led. 
Or  rent  the  turban  from  the  sultan's  head. 
One.  in  old  fables,  and  the  pagan  strain. 
With  nymphs  and  tritons,  wafts  him  o'er  the  main ; 
Another  draws  fleree  Locifer  in  arms. 
And  Alls  or  infernal  region  with  alarms: 
A  third  awakes  some  druid.  to  foretell 
Each  future  triumph  from  his  dreary  MlJL 
Exploded  fanciest  that  in  vain  deceive. 
While  the  mind  nauseates  what  she  can't  believe. 
My  muse  UY  expected  hero  shall  purm  • 
From  clime  to  clime,  and  keep  him  still  in  view : 
His  shining  march  describe  in  faithful  lays, 
Content  to  paint  him,  nor  presume  tn  praise: 
Their  charms,  if  charms  they  have,  the  truth  supplies, 
And  from  the  theme  unlabour'd  beauties  rise. 

'  By  longing  nations  for  the  throne  design'd. 
And  rall'd  to  guard  the  rights  of  hum U  kind  ; 
With  secret  grier his  godlike  soul  repines, 
And  Britain's  crown  with  joyless  Ium  (■•  -dunes, 
While  pray'rs  and  tears  hisdestin'd  priori  ■ 
Ami  crowds  of  mourners  choak  their  SOfCraiga^i  way. 
Vol  so  he  march'd  when  hostile  squadrons  stood 
In  scenes  of  death,  nnd  fir'd  his  generous  blood  : 
When  his  hot  courser  paw'd  th'  Hungarian  plain, 
\nd  adverse  legions  stood  the  shock  in  vain. 
His  frontiers  past,  the  Belgian  bounds  he  views, 
And  cross  the  level  fields  his  march  pursues. 
More  pleas'd  the  land  of  freedom  to  survey. 
He  greatly  scorns  the  thirst  of  boundless  sway. 
<  far  the  thin  soil,  with  silent  joy.  he  spies 
Transplanted  woods  nnd  borrow'd  verdure  rise  ; 
Where  cv'ry  meadow,  won  with  toil  nnd  blood 
From  haughty  tyrants  and  the  raging  flood. 
With  fruits  nnd  flowers  the  careful  hind  supplies, 
And  clothes  the  marshes  tn  a  rich  ditgulse. 
Such  wealth  for  frugal  hands  doth  Heaven  decree. 
And  such  thy  gifts,  celestial  Liberty  1 

Through  stately  towns,  and  many  ■  fertile  plain, 
The  pomp  ndvances  to  the  neighbouring  main. 
Whole  nations  crowd  around  with  joyful  cries. 
And  view  the  hero  with  insatiate  eyes. 

'  In  Haga's  towers  be  waits  till  eastern  gales 
Propitious  rise  to  swell  the  British  sails. 
Hither  the  fame  of  England's  monarch  brings 
'IV  vows  and  friendships  of  the  ncighb'ring  kings; 
Mature  in  wisdom,  his  extensive  min  i 
Takes  in  the  blended  interests  of  mankm  I 
Thr  world's  great  patriot.  Calm  thy  anxious  breast, 
Secure  in  him,  O  Europe,  lake  thy  re-'  , 


Henceforth  thy  kingdoms  shall  remain  eon  fin '4 

By  rocks  and  streams,  the  mounds  which 

sign'd ; 

The  Alps  their  new-made  monarch  shall 
Nor  shall  thy  hills,  Pyrsne.  rise  in  vain 

'  But  see,  to  Britain's  isle  the  squadron 
And  leave  toe  sinking  towers  and  lesa'nine;  land. 
The  royal  bark  bounds  o'er  the  floating  ptajn. 
Breaks  through  the  billows,  and  divides  the  ma  is 
O'er  the  vast  deep,  great  monarch,  dart  thine  eye 
A  wat'ry  prospect  bounded  by  the  skies ; 
Ten  thousand  vessels,  from  ten  thousand 
Bring  gums  and  gold,  and  either  India's 
Behold  the  tributes  hast'ning  to  thy  throne. 
And  see  the  wide  horizon  all  thy  own. 

'  Still  is  it  thine  ;  though  now  the  ehwtul 
Hail  Albion's  cliff"*  just  whitening  to  the 
Before  the  wind  with  swelling  sails  they  ride. 
Till  Thames  receives  them  in  his  opening 
The  monarch  bears  the  thund'ring 
From  trembling  woods  and  echoing,  lulls 
Nor  misses  yet.  amid  the  deaf  ning  train 
The  roarings  of  the  hoarse  resounding 

•  As  in  the  flood  he  sails,  from  either 
He  views  his  kingdom  in  its  rural  pride ; 
A  various  scene  the  wide-spread  landscape 
O'er  rich  inclosures  and  luxuriant  fields: 
A  lowing  herd  each  fertile  pasture  fills. 
And  distant  flocks  stray  o'er  a 
Fair  Greenwich  hid  in  woods,  with 
(Shade  above  shade)  now  rises  to  the 
His  woods  ordain'd  to  visit  every 
And  guard  the  island  which  they  grae'd 

The  sun  now  rolling  down  the  western  way. 


hills 


A  Maze  of  fires,  renews  the  fading  day  ; 
Unnumber'd  barks  the  regal  barge  eolbM. 
Bright'ning  the  twilight  with  its  Deassysnll; 
Less  thick  the  finny  shoals,  a  countless  fry. 
Before  the  whale  or  kingly  dolphin  fly: 
In  one  vast  shout  be  seeks  the  i  in  nasi1 
And  in  a  peal  of  thunder  gains  the  land 

'  Welcome,  great  stringer !  to  our 
Oh !  king  desir'd,  adopted  Albion  cries. 
For  th'-e  the  East  breath'd  out  a  nrosp*rn«s 
Bright  were  the  suns,  and  gently  swell  d  th 
Thy  presence  did  each  doubtful  bran 
And  factions  wonder'd  that  they  rrnre  w«re  fiats; 
That  joyful  day  they  lost  each  hostile  Basse, 
The  same  their  aspect,  and  their  rosci 

■  So  two  fair  twins,  whose  features 
At  one  soft  moment  in  the  mother's  mind. 
Show  each  the  other  with  reflected  grace. 
And  the  same  beauties  bloom  in  either  face  : 
The  puzzled  strangers  which  is  which  inquire; 
Delusion  grateful  to  the  smiling  sire. 

'  From  that  fair  hill.*  where  hoary  sage* 
To  name  the  stars,  and  count  the  beawnry 
By  the  next  dawn  doth  great  Augusta  rise. 
Proud  town !  the  noblest  scene  beneath  the 
O'er  Thames  her  thousand  spires  their  lustre 
And  a  vast  navy  hides  his  ample  bed — 
A  floating  forest'  From  the  distant  strand 
A  line  of  golden  cars  strikes  o'er  the  land ; 
Britannia's  peers  in  pomp  nnd  rich  array. 
Before  their  king,  triumphant,  led  the  way. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  gaudy  train, 
A  bright  procession,  shines  along  the  plain. 

'  8o  haply  thro'  the  heav'n's  wide  pathless 
A  comet  draws  a  long-extended  blaze ; 
From  enst  to  west  burns  through  th'  ethereal 
And  half  heav'n's  convex  glitters  with  the 

•  Now  to  the  regal  towers  securely  brought 
He  plans  Britannia's  glories  in  his  'thought. 
Resume?  the  delegated  power  be  gave. 
Rewards  the  faithful,  and  restores  the  brave. 
Whom  shall  the  Muse  from  out  the  «hintng 
Select,  to  heighten  nnd  adorn  her  song  1 
Thee,  Halifax  I  To  thy  capacious  mitel 

0  man  approv'd,  is  Britain's  wealth  consign'd 
Her  coin  (white  Nassau  fought)  dehns'd  and 
By  Hi--'  in  beauty  and  in  truth  renew'd. 
An  arduous  work!  again  thy  charge  we  see. 
And  thy  own  care  once  more  returns  to  thee. 

0 1  form'd  in  every  scene  to  awe  and  please. 
Mix  wit  with  pomp,  and  dignity  with  ease: 
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Though  eall'd  to  shino  aloft,  thnu  wilt  not 
'I'm  -mil.-  on  arts  thyself  did  once  adorn  ; 
For  this  tby  name  succeeding  time  shall  praise, 
And  envy  less  thy  garter  than  thy  baya. 

•  The  Muse,  if  fir  d  with  thy  enliv'ninf  beams. 
Perhaps  shall  aim  nt  more  exalted  themes  ; 
Record  our  monarch  in  a  nobler  strain, 
And  sing  the  op'ning  wonders  of  bis  reign ; 
Rnghi  Carolina's  heavenly  beauties  trace. 
Her  valiant  consort,  and  his  blooming  race, 
A  train  of  kinirs  their  fruitful  love  supplies, 
A  clorinus  scene  to  Albion's  ravish 'd  eyes: 
Who        by  Rninswick's  hand  her  sceptre  sway'd. 
And  through  his  line  from  age  to  age  convey'd.' 
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Tmplevit,  stellasque  vagas  miratur,  et  astra 
Fixa  polis,  vidit  quanta  sub  nocte  Jaceret 

Nostra  dies,  risitquc  sui  ludibria  

Lucan.  Lib.  0.  11. 

Now  to  the  blest  abode,  with  wonder  fill'd, 
The  sun  and  moving  planets  he  beheld  ; 
Then,  looking  down  on  the  sun's  feeble  ray, 
Survey 'd  our  dusky,  faint,  imperfect  day. 
And  under  what  a  cloud  of  night  wc  lay. — R»»e. 

The  following  letter  having  in  it  some 
observations  out  of  the  common  road,  I  shall 
make  it  the  entertainment  of  this  day. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — The  common  topics 
against  the  pride  of  man,  which  are  labour- 
ed by  florid  and  declamatory  writers,  arc 
taken  from  the  baseness  of  his  original,  the 
imperfections  of  his  nature,  or  the  short 
duration  of  those  goods  in  which  he  makes 
his  boast  Though  it  be  true  that  we  can 
have  nothing  in  us  that  ought  to  raise  our 
vanity,  yet  a  consciousness  of  our  own  merit 
may  be  sometimes  laudable.  The  folly 
therefore  lies  here:  we  are  apt  to  pride 
-mrselves  in  worthless,  or,  perhaps,  shame- 
ful things;  and  on  the  other  hand  count 
that  disgraceful  which  is  our  truest  glory. 

'  Hence  it  is,  that  the  lovers  of  praise 
take  wrong  measures  to  attain  it.  Would 
a  vain  man  consult  his  own  heart,  he  would 
find  that  if  others  knew  his  weakness  as 
•  well  as  he  himself  doth,  he  could  not  have 
the  impudence  to  expect  the  public  esteem. 
Pride  therefore  flows  from  want  of  reflec- 
tion, and  ignorance  of  ourselves.  Know- 
ledge and  humility  come  upon  us  together. 

«  The  proper  way  to  make  an  estimate 
of  ourselves  is  to  consider  seriously  what  it 
is  we  value  or  despise  in  others.  A  man 
who  boasts  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  a  gay 
dress,  or  a  new  title,  is  generally  the  mark, 
of  ridicule.  Wc  ought  therefore  not  to  ad- 
mire in  ourselves  what  wc  are  so  ready  to 
laugh  at  in  other  men. 

« Much  less  can  we  with  reason  pride 
ourselves  in  those  things,  which  at  some 
time  of  our  life  we  shall  certainly  despise. 
And  yet,  if  we  will  give  ourselves  the  trou- 
ble of  looking  backward  and  forward  on 
the  several  changes  which  we  have  already 
undergone,  and  hereafter  must  try,  we 
shall  find  that  the  greater  degrees  of  our 
knowledge  and  wisdom  serve  only  to  show 
us  our  own  imperfections. 

4  As  wc  rise  from  childhood  to  youth,  wc 
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look  with  contempt  on  the  toys  and  trifles 
which  our  hearts  have  hitherto  been  set 
upon.  WThen  we  advance  to  manhood,  we 
are  held  wise,  in  proportion  to  our  shame 
and  regret  for  the  rashness  and  extrava- 
gance of  youth.  Old  age  fills  us  with  mor- 
tifying reflections  upon  a  life  mis-spent  in 
the  pursuit  of  anxious  wealth,  or  uncertain 
honour.  Agreeable  to  this  gradation  of 
thought  in  this  life,  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that,  in  a  future  state,  the  wis- 
dom, the  experience,  and  the  maxims  of 
old  age,  will  be  looked  upon  by  a  separate 
spirit  in  much  the  same  light  as  an  ancient 
man  now  sees  the  little  follies  and  toyings 
of  infants.  The  pomps,  the  honours,  the 
policies,  and  arts  of  mortal  men,  will  be 
thought  as  trifling  as  hobby-horses,  mock- 
battles,  or  any  other  sports  that  now  em- 
ploy all  the  cunning  and  strength,  and  am- 
bition of  rational  beings,  from  four  years 
old  to  mne  or  ten. 

'  If  the  notion  of  a  gradual  rise  in  beings, 
from  the  meanest  to  the  Most  High,  be  not 
a  vain  imagination,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  an  angel  looks  down  upon  a  man  as  a 
man  doth  upon  a  creature  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  rational  nature. 
By  the  same  rule,  if  I  mayiindulge  my 
fancy  in  this  particular,  a  superior  brute 
looks  with  a  kind  of  pride  on  one  of  an  in- 
ferior species.  If  they  could  reflect,  wc 
might  imagine,  from  the  gestures  of  some 
of  them,  that  they  think  themselves  the 
sovereigns  of  the  world,  and  that  all  things 
were  made  for  them.  Such  a  thought 
would  not  be  more  absurd  in  brute  crea- 
tures than  one  which  men  arc  apt  to  enter- 
tain, namely,  that  all  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment were  created  only  to  please  their  eyes 
and  amuse  their  imaginations.  Mr.  Dry- 
den,  in  his  fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox, 
makes  a  speech  for  his  hero  the  cock, 
which  is  a  pretty  instance  for  this  purpose. 

"Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet.  *  See,  my  dear, 
How  lavish  nature  hath  adorn'd  the  year ; 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  the  violets  spring. 
And  hirds  essay  their  throats,  disus'd  to  sing: 
All  tlH>se  are  ours,  and  I  with  pleasure  Bee 
Man  strutting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me." 


•  What  I  would  observe  from  the  whole 
is  this,  that  wc  ought  to  value  ourselves 
upon  those  things  only  which  sui>crior  be- 
ings think  valuable,  since  that  is  the  only 
way  for  us  not  to  sink  in  our  own  esteem 
hereafter. ' 
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 Fallentisi 

 A  safe  private  quiet,  which  betrays 

Itself  to  case,  and  cheats  away  the  day*.—! 

'Mr.  Spectator, — In  a  former  specula- 
tion you  have  observed  that  true  greatness 
doth  not  consist  in  that  pomp  and  noise 
wherein  the  generality  of  mankind  are  apt 
to  place  it.  You  have  there  taken  notice 
that  virtue  in  obscurity  often  appears  more 
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illustrious  in  the  eye  of  superior  beings, 
than  all  that  passes  for  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence among  men. 

« When  we  look  back  upon  the  history 
of  those  who  have  borne  the  parts  of  kings, 
statesmen,  or  commanders,  they  appear  to 
us  stripped  of  those  outside  ornaments  that 
dazzle  their  contemporaries;  and  we  re- 
gard their  persons  as  great  or  little,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  eminence  of  their  virtues  or 
vices.  The  wise  sayings,  generous  senti- 
ments, or  disinterested  conduct  of  a  philo- 
sopher under  mean  circumstances  of  life, 
set  him  higher  in  our  esteem  than  the  mighty 
potentates  of  the  earth,  when  we  view 
them  both  through  the  long  prospect  of 
many  ages.  Were  the  memoirs  of  an  ob- 
scure man,  who  lived  up  to  the  dignity  of 
his  nature,  and  according  to  the  rules i  of 
virtue,  to  be  laid  before  us,  we  should  find 
nothing  in  such  a  character  which  might 
not  set  him  on  a  level  with  men  of  the 
highest  stations.  The  following  extract 
out  of  the  private  papers  of  an  honest  coun- 
try gentleman,  will  set  this  matter  in  a 
clear  light.  Your  reader  will,  perhaps, 
conceive  a  greater  idea  of  him  from  these 
actions  done  in  secret,  and  without  a  wit- 
ness, than  of  those  which  have  drawn  upon 
them  the  admiration  of  multitudes. 

MEMOIRS. 

«« In  mv  twenty-second  year  I  found  a 
violent  affection  for  my  cousin  Charles  s 
wife  growing  upon  me,  wherein  I  was  in 
danger  of  succeeding,  if  I  had  not  upon  that 
account  begun  my  travels  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

"  A  little  after  my  return  to  England,  at 
a  private  meeting  with  my  uncle  Francis, 
I  refused  the  offer  of  his  estate,  and  prevail- 
ed upon  him  not  to  disinherit  his  son  Ned. 

"  Mem.  Never  to  tell  this  to  Ned,  lest 
he  should  think  hardly  of  his  deceased  fa- 
ther; though  he  continues  to  speak  ill  of 
me  for  this  very  reason. 

"  Prevented  a  scandalous  lawsuit  betwixt 
my  nephew  Harry  and  his  mother,  by  al- 
lowing her  under-hand,  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  so  much  money  yearly  as  the  dis- 
pute was  about.  . 

"  Procured  a  benefice  for  a  young  divine, 
who  is  sister's  son  to  the  good  man  who  was 
my  tutor,  and  hath  been  dead  twenty  years. 

"  (lave  ten  pounds  to  poor  Mrs.  — — , 
my  friend  H  's  widow. 

" Mem.  To  retrench  one  dish  at  my  ta- 
ble, until  I  have  fetched  it  up  again. 

"  Mem.  To  repair  my  house  and  finish 
my  gardens,  in  order  to  employ  poor  people 
after  harvest-time.  ,       ~  , 

**  Ordered  John  to  let  out  goodman  U —  s 
sheep  that  were  pounded,  by  night;  but  not 
to  let  his  fellow-servants  know  it. 

«« Prevailed  upon  M.  T.  esq.  not  to  take 
the  law  of  the  farmer's  son  for  shooting  a 
partridge,  and  to  give  him  his  gun  again. 

"  Paid  the  apothecary  for  curing  an  old 
woman  that  confessed  herself  a  witch. 


"  Gave  away  my  favourite  dog  for 

a  "M^ade  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  a 
whig  justice  of  one  mind,  by  putting  then 
to  explain  their  notions  to  one  another. 

"Mem.  To  turn  off  Peter  for  shootinr  i 
doc  while  she  was  eating  acorns  out  of 
his  hand. 

"  When  my  neighbour  John,  who  hath 
often  injured  me,  comes  to  make  v 
to-morrow  : 

"  Mem.  I  have  forgiven  him- 
44  Laid  op  mv  chariot,  and 
horses,  to  relieve  the  poor  in  a 
corn. 

"  In  the  same  year  remitted  to  my  te- 
nants a  fifth  part  of  their  rents. 

"  As  I  was  airing  to-day  I  fell  into  a 
thought  that  warmed  my  heart,  and  shall, 
I  hope,  be  the  better  for 'it  as  long  as  I  Ere. 

•*  Mem.  To  charge  my  son  in  private  to 
erect  no  monument  Tor  me;  but  not  to  pat 
this  in  my  last  will." 


sold  mv 
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Sed  roibi  vH  tellu*  optem  prin*  _ 
Vcl  paler  omnipolens  adiirat  roe  fulauac  «J  m 
Pallenle*  umbras  Erebi  noctetwjoe  pr^muin. 
Ante,  pud  or,  quaoi  te  violetn.  ant  to*  jura  it 
Ille  meoa,  primus  qui  in*  sibi  &maies 
Abatulit :  ille  habeat  sveum  atrtrtqt.*  *-pnV»wn. 

Urg .  JEx.  it.  S*. 

But  firat  let  vawuing  earth  a  passage  rrnl. 
And  let  me  through  the  dark  abr*a  Armm* : 
Finrt  let  avenring  Jove,  with  flamr*  from  turlv 
Drive  down  thin  body  to  the  nether  sky. 
Condcmn'd  with  ghosts  in  ondle*  nixtit  to  Tar; 
Before  I  break  the  plighted  faith  I  gave : 
No :  he  who  had  my  vows,  anall  ever  have : 
For  whom  I  loVd  on  earth.  I  woratap  in  it*  e^s 

I  am  obliged  to  mv  friend,  the  love  ca- 
suist, for  the  following  curious  piece  of  an- 
tiquity, which  I  shall  communicate  to  the 
public  in  his  own  words. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — You  may  remem- 
ber, that  I  lately  transmitted  to  vou  an  ac- 
count of  an  ancient  custom  in  the  manors 
of  East  and  West  Enborne,  in  the  county 
of  Berks,  and  elsewhere.  "  If  a  customary 
tenant  die,  the  widow  shall  have  what  toe 
law  calls  her  free-bench,  in  all  his  ccny- 
hold  lands,  dum  aola  ct  casta  fuerit  ;  that 
is,  while  she  lives  single  and  chaste;  but  if 
she  commits  incontinency,  she  forfeits  Ur 
estate;  yet  if  she  will  come  into  the  cocrt 
riding  backward  upon  a  black  ram,  with 
his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  say  the  words  fol- 
lowing, the  steward  is  bound  by  the 
to  re-admit  her  to  her  free-bench. 

'  Here  I  am 

Riding  on  a  Mack  ram, 
lake  a  whore  as  I  am  ; 
And  for  my  criuemm  eranemm. 
Have  lost  my  Hmewm  , 
And  for  my  tail  *  game. 
Have  done  tbi«  worldly  s! 
Therefore  I  pray  yon.  Mr. 
my  land  asflin.' 

After  having  informed  you  thatmf  lord 
Coke  observes,  that  this  is  the  - 
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and  slippery  tenure  in  England,  I  shall  tell 
you,  since  the  writing  of  that  letter,  I  have, 
according  to  my  promise,  been  at  great 
pains  in  searching  out  the  records  of  the 
black  ram;  and  have  at  last  met  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  court-baron,  held  in  that 
behalf,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day.  The 
record  saith,  that  a  strict  inquisition  having 
been  made  into  the  right  of  the  tenants  to 
their  several  estates,  by  the  crafty  old 
steward,  he  found  that  many  of  the  lands 
of  the  manor  were,  by  default  of  the  several 
widows,  forfeited  to  the  lord,  and  accord- 
ingly would  have  entered  on  the  premises: 
upon  which  the  good  women  demanded  the 
"  benefit  of  the  ram."  The  steward,  after 
having  perused  their  several  pleas,  adjourn- 
ed the  court  to  Barnaby-bright,*  that  they 
might  have  day  enough  before  them. 

*  The  court  being  set,  and  filled  with  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  who  came  from 
all  parts  to  seethe  solemnity;  the  first  who 
entered  was  the  widow  Frontly,  who  had 
made  her  appearance  in  the  last  year's 
cavalcade.  The  register  observes,  that 
finding  it  an  easy  pad-ram,  and  foreseeing 
she  might  have  farther  occasion  for  it,  she 
purchased  it  of  the  steward. 

' Mrs.  Sarah  Dainty,  relict  of  ^Ir.  John 
Dainty,  who  was  the  greatest  prude  of  the 

garish,  came  next  in  the  procession.  She  at 
ret  made  some  difficulty  of  taking  the  Uul 
in  her  hand;  and  was  observed,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  form  of  penance,  to  soften  the 
two  most  emphatical  words  into  clincum 
clancum:  but  the  steward  took  care  to 
make  her  speak  plain  English  before  he 
would  let  her  have  her  land  again. 

'  The  third  widow  that  was  brought  to 
this  worldly  shame,  being  mounted  upon  a 
vicious  ram,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
thrown  by  him :  upon  which  she  hoped  to 
be  excused  from  going  through  the  rest  of 
the  ceremony;  but  the  steward,  being  well 
versed  in  the  law,  observed  very  wisely 
upon  this  occasion,  that  breaking  of  the 
rope  does  not  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
criminal. 

'The  fourth  lady  upon  record  was  the 
widow  Ogle,  a  famous  coquette,  who  had 
kept  half  a  score  of  young  fellows  off  and 
on  for  the  space  of  two  years;  but  having 
been  more  kind  to  her  carter  John,  she  was 
introduced  with  the  huzzas  of  all  her  lovers 
about  her. 

'Mrs.  Sable  appearing  in  her  weeds, 
which  were  verv  new  and  fresh,  and  of  the 
same  colour  with  her  whimsical  palfrey, 
made  a  very  decent  figure  in  the  solemnity. 

'  Another,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
make  her  appearance,  was  excused  by  the 
steward,  as  well  knowing  in  his  heart  that 
the  good  squire  himself  had  qualified  her 
for  the  ram. 

'  Mrs.  Quick,  having  nothing  to  object 
against  the  indictment,  pleaded  her  belly. 


*  Then  the  eleventh,  now  the  twenty-second  of  June, 
being  the  longed  day  io  the  year. 


But  it  was  remembered  that  she  made  the 
same  excuse  the  year  before.  Upon  which 
the  steward  observed,  that  she  might  so 
contrive  it,  as  never  to  do  the  service  of 
the  manor. 

'The  widow  Fidget  being  cited  into 
court,  insisted  that  she  had  done  no  more 
since  the  death  of  her  husband  than  what 
she  used  to  do  in  his  life  time;  and  withal 
desired  Mr.  Steward  to  consider  his  own 
wife's  case  if  he  should  chance  to  die  be- 
fore her. 

*  The  next  in  order  was  a  dowager  of  a 
very  corpulent  make,  who  would  have  been 
excused,  as  not  finding  any  ram  that  was 
able  to  cany  her:  upon  which  the  steward 
commuted  her  punishment,  and  ordered, 
her  to  make  her  entry  upon  a  black  ox. 

'The  widow  Maskwcll,  a  woman  who 
had  long  lived  with  a  most  unblemished 
character,  having  turned  off  her  old  cham- 
ber-maid in  a  pet,  was  by  that  revengeful 
creature  brought  in  upon  the  black  ram 
nine  times  the  same  day. 

'  Several  widows  of  the  neighbourhood, 
being  brought  upon  their  trial,  showed  that 
they  did  not  hold  of  the  manor,  and  were 
discharged  accordingly. 

'  A  pretty  young  creature,  who  closed 
the  procession,  came  ambling  in  with  so  be- 
witching an  air,  that  the  steward  was  ob- 
served to  cast  a  sheep's  eye  upon  her,  and 
married  her  within  a  month  after  the  death 
of  his  wife. 

'  N.  B.  Mrs.  Touchwood  appeared  ac- 
cording to  summons,  but  had  nothing  laid 
to  her  charge;  having  lived  irreproachably 
since  the  decease  of  her  husband,  who  left 
her  a  widow  in  the  sixty- ninth  year  of  her 
age.    I  am,  sir,  &c.' 
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Audire,  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,  quinquie 
Ambit ionc  mala,  aut  arpenti  pallet  ntnore, 
Qin§qui«  tuxuria  

Hor.  Sat.  iii.  Lib.  2.  77. 
Bit  still,  and  hear,  thow  whom  proud  thoughts  do  iwcll, 
Those  that  look  pole  liy  loving  ruin  too  well ; 
Whom  luxury  corrupt  a. — Crcw.k. 

Mankind  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
busy  and  the  idle.  The  busy  world  may 
be  divided  into  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious. 
The  vicious  again  into  the  covetous,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  sensual.  The  idle  part 
of  mankind  are  in  a  state  inferior  to  any  one 
of  these.  All  the  other  arc  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  though  often  mis- 
placed, and  arc  therefore  more  likely  to  be 
attentive  to  such  means  ns  shall  be  proposed 
to  them  for  that  end.  The  idle,  who  are 
neither  wise  for  this  world  nor  the  next, 
are  emphatically  called  by  Dr.  Tillotson, 
'fools  at  large.'  They  propose  to  them- 
selves no  end,  but  run  adrift  with  every 
wind.  Advice,  therefore,  would  be  but 
thrown  away  upon  them,  since  they  would 
scarce  take  the  pains  to  read  it.  I  shall 
not  fatigue  any  of  this  worthless  tribe  with 
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a  long  harangue;  but  will  leave  them  with 
this  short  saving  of  Plato,  that  '  labour  is 
preferable  to  idleness,  as  brightness  to  rust' 

The  pursuits  of  the  active  part  of  man- 
kind are  either  in  the  paths  of  religion  and 
virtue;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  roads 
to  wealth,  honours,  or  pleasure.  I  shall, 
therefore,  compare  the  pursuits  of  avarice, 
ambition,  and  sensual  delight  with  their  op- 
posite virtues;  and  shall  consider  which  of 
these  principles  engages  men  in  a  course  of 
the  greatest  labour,  suffering,  and  assiduity. 
Most  men,  in  their  cool  reasonings,  are 
willing  to  allow  that  a  course  of  virtue  will 
in  the  end  be  rewarded  the  most  amply; 
but  represent  the  way  to  it  as  rugged  and 
narrow.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  made  ap- 
pear, that  men  struggle  through  as  many 
troubles  to  be  miserable,  as  they  do  to  be 
happy,  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
suaded to  be  good,  when  they  find  they 
shall  lose  nothing  by  it 

First,  for  avarice.  The  miser  is  more 
industrious  than  the  saint:  the  pains  of  get- 
ting, the  fears  of  losing,  and  the  inability  of 
enjoying  his  wealth,  nave  been  the  mark 
of  satire  in  all  ages.  Were  his  repentance 
upon  his  neglect  of  a  good  bargain,  his  sor- 
row for  being  over-reached,  nis  hope  of 
improving  a  sum,  and  his  fear  of  falling  into 
want,  directed  to  their  proper  objects,  they 
would  make  so  many  different  Christian 
graces  and  virtue.  He  mav  apply  to  him- 
self a  great  part  of  saint  Paul's  catalogue 
of  sufferings.  *  In  journeying  often:  in  pe- 
rils of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren.  In  weariness  and 
painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  fastings  often. — At  how  much 
less  expense  might  he  May  up  to  himself 
treasures  in  heaven!'  Or,  if  I  may  in  this 
place  be  allowed  to  add  the  saying  of  a 
great  philosopher,  he  may  *  provide  such 
possessions  as  fear  neither  arms,  nor  men, 
nor  Jove  himself.' 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  look  upon  the 
toils  of  ambition  in  the  same  light  as  we 
have  considered  those  of  avarice,  we  shall 
readily  own  that  far  less  trouble  is  requisite 
to  gain  lasting  glory,  than  the  power  and 
reputation  of  a  few  years;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  may  with  more  ease  deserve  ho- 
nour than  obtain  it  The  ambitious  man 
should  remember  cardinal  Wolscy's  com- 
plaint, '  Had  I  served  God  with  the  same 
application  wherewith  I  served  my  king, 
he  would  not  have  forsaken  me  in  my  old 
age.'  The  cardinal  here  softens  his  ambi- 
tion by  the  specious  pretence  of  '  serving 
his  king;'  whereas  his  words,  in  the  pro- 
per construction,  imply,  that,  if  instead  of 
being  acted*  by  ambition,  he  had  been  act- 
ed by  religion,  he  should  now  have  felt  the 
comforts  of  it,  when  the  whole  world  turned 
its  back  upon  him. 

Thirdly,  let  us  compare  the  pains  of  the 
sensual  with  those  of  the  virtuous,  and  see 


which  are  heavier  In  the  balance.  It 
seem  strange,  at  the  first  view,  that  the 
men  of  pleasure  should  be  advised  to  change 
their  course,  because  they  lead  a  painful 
life.    Yet  when  we  see  them  so  active  and 
vigilant  in  quest  of  delight;  under  so  many 
disquiets,  and  the  sport  of  such  various 
passions;  let  them  answer,  as  they  can,  if 
the  pains  they  undergo  do  not  outweigh 
their  enjoyments.    The  infidelities  on  the 
one  part  between  the  two  sexes,  and  the 
caprices  on  the  other,  the  debasement  of 
reason,  the  pangs  of  expectation,  the  disap- 
pointments in  possession,  the  stings  of  re- 
morse, the  vanities  and  vexations  attending 
even  the  most  refined  delights  that  make 
up  this  business  of  life,  render  it  so  silly 
and  uncomfortable,  that  no  man  is  thought 
wise  until  he  hath  got  over  it,  or  happv, 
but  in  proportion  as  he  hath  cleared  himself 
from  it 

The  sum  of  all  is  this.  .  Man  is  made  an 
active  being.  Whether  he  walks  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  or  vice,  he  is  sure  to  meet 
with  many  difficulties  to  prove  his  patience 
and  excite  his  industry.  The  same,  if  not 
greater  labour,  is  required  in  the  service 
of  vice  and  folly  as  of  virtue  and  wisdom: 
and  he  hath  this  easy  choice  left  him — whe- 
ther, with  the  strength  he  is  master  of,  he 
will  purchase  happiness  or : 
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 a  more* 

De  tenero  meditttur  uniui. 

Her.  Oi.  vi  Lib  X  a 

Love,  from  her  tender  years,  her  thoturbts  erorA.f'A 

The  love  casuist  hath  referred  to  me  the 
following  letter  of  queries  with  his  answer 
to  each  question,  for  my  approbation.  I 
have  accordingly  considered  the  several 
matters  therein  contained,  and  hereby  con- 
firm and  ratify  his  answers,  and  require  the 
gentle  querist  to  conform  herself  thereunto. 

«  Sir, — I  was  thirteen  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  and  must  now  begin  to  think  of 
settling  myself  in  the  world;  and  so  I  woald 
humbly  beg  your  advice,  what  I  must  do 
with  Mr.  Fondle,  who  makers  his  addresses 
to  me.  He  is  a  very  pretty  man,  and  hath 
the  blackest  eyes  and  whitest  teeth  you  ever 
saw.  Though  nc  is  but  a  younger  brother,  he 
dresses  like  a  man  of  quality,  and  nobody 
comes  into  a  room  like  him.  I  know  he 
hath  refused  great  offers,  and  if  he  cannot 
marry  me,  he  will  never  have  any  bodv 
else.  But  my  father  hath  forbid  him  the 
house,  because  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  verses; 
for  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  wits  in  town. 
My  eldest  sister,  who,  with  her  good  will, 
would  call  me  miss  as  long  as  I  live,  must 
be  married  before  me,  they  say.  She  tells 
them  that  Mr.  Fondle  makes  a  fool  of  me, 
and  will  spoil  the  child,  as  she  calls  me, 
like  a  confident  thing  as  she  is.  In  short,  I 
am  resolved  to  marry  Mr.  Fondle,  if  k  be 
but  to  spite  her.  But  because  I  would  do 
nothing  that  is  imprudent,  I  beg  of  you  to 
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give  me  your  answers  to  some  questions  I 
will  write  down,  and  desire  you  to  get  them 
printed  in  the  Spectator,  ana  I  do  not  doubt 
but  you  will  give  such  advice  as,  I  am  sure, 
I  shall  follow. 

'  When  Mr.  Fondle  looks  upon  me  for 
half  an  hour  together,  and  calls  me  Angel, 
is  he  not  in  love?' 

Answer.  No. 

•  May  not  I  be  certain  he  will  be  a  kind 
husband,  that  has  promised  me  half  my 
portion  in  pin-money,  and  to  keep  me  a 
coach  and  six  in  the  bargain.' 

No. 

•  Whether  I,  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  him  this  whole  year  almost,  am  not  a 
better  judge  of  his  merit  than  my  father 
and  mother,  who  never  heard  him  talk  but 
at  table?' 

No. 

•  Whether  I  am  not  old  enough  to  choose 
for  myself?' 

No. 

'  Whether  it  would  not  have  been  rude 
in  me  to  refuse  a  lock  of  his  hair?' 
No. 

« Should  not  I  be  a  very  barbarous  crea- 
ture, if  I  did  not  pity  a  man  who  is  always 
sighing  for  my  sake?' 

'  Whether  you  would  not  advise  me  to 
run  away  with  the  poor  man?' 
No. 

•  Whether  you  do  not  think,  that  if  I  will 
not  have  him,  he  will  drown  himself?' 

No. 

« What  shall  I  say  to  him  the  next  time 
he  asks  me  if  I  will  marry  him?' 
No. 

The  following  letter  requires  neither  in- 
troduction nor  answer. 

«Mr.  Spectator,-— I  wonder  that,  in 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  you  can  take 
pleasure  in  writing  any  thing  but  news;  for, 
in  a  word,  who  minds  any  thing  else?  The 
pleasure  of  increasing  in  knowledge,  and 
learning  something  new  every  hour  of  life, 
is  the  noblest  entertainment  of  a  rational 
creature.  I  have  a  very  good  ear  for  a  se- 
cret, and  am  naturally  of  a  communicative 
temper;  by  which  means  I  am  capable  of 
doing  you  great  services  in  this  way.  In  or- 
der to  make  myself  useful,  I  am  early  in 
the  anti-chamber,  where  I  thrust  my  head 
into  the  thick  of  the  press,  and  catch  the 
news  at  the  opening  of  the  door,  while  it  is 
warm.  Sometimes  I  stand  by  the  beef- 
eaters, and  take  the  buz  as  it  passes  by  me. 
At  other  times  I  lay  my  ear  close  to  the 
wall,  and  suck  in  many  a  valuable  whisper, 
as  it  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  corner  to 
corner.  When  I  am  weary  with  standing, 
I  repair  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  coffee- 
houses, where  I  sit  sometimes  for  a  whole 
day,  and  have  the  news  as  it  comes  from 
court  fresh  and  fresh.  In  short,  sir,  I  spare 
no  pains  to  know  how  the  world  goes.  A 
piece  of  news  loses  its  flavour  when  it  hath 


been  an  hour  in  the  air.  I  love,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  to  have  it  fresh  from  the  tree; 
and  to  convey  it  to  my  friends  before  it  is 
faded.  Accordingly  my  expenses  in  coach- 
hire  make  no  small  article:  which  you  may 
believe  when  I  assure  you,  that  I  post  away 
from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house,  and  fore- 
stall the  Evening  Post  by  two  hours.  There 
is  a  certain  gentleman,  who  hath  given  me 
the  slip  twice  or  thrice,  and  hath  Deen  be- 
forehand with  me  at  Child's,  But  I  have 
played  him  a  trick.  I  have  purchased  a 
pair  of  the  best  coach-horses  I  could  buy 
tor  money,  and  now  let  him  out-strip  me  if 
he  can.  Once  more,  Mr.  Spectator,  let 
me  advise  you  to  deal  in  news.  You  may 
depend  upon  my  assistance.  But  I  must 
break  off  abruptly,  for  I  have  twenty  let- 
ters to  write.    Your's  in  haste, 

«  THO.  QUID  NUNC 
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 Dulcique  aniracw  noviutc  tenebo. 

Ovid,  Met.  Lib.  4.  2R4. 
With  sweet  novelty  yoar  taste  I'll  please. — Emtden. 

I  have  seen  a  little  work  of  a  learned 
man,  consisting  of  extemporary  specula- 
tions, which  owed  their  birth  to  the  most 
trifling  occurrences  of  life.  His  usual  me- 
thod, was  to  write  down  any  sudden  start 
of  thought  which  arose  in  his  mind  upon 
the  sight  of  any  odd  gesticulation  in  a  man, 
any  whimsical  mimickry  of  reason  in  a 
beast,  or  whatever  appeared  remarkable  in 
any  object  of  the  visible  creation.  He  was 
able  to  moralize  upon  a  snuff-box,  would 
flourish  eloquently  upon  a  tucker  or  a  pair 
of  ruffles,  and  draw  practical  inferences 
from  a  full-bottomed  perriwig.  This  I 
thought  fit  to  mention,  by  way  of  excuse,- 
for  my  ingenious  correspondent,  who  hath 
introduced  the  following  letter  by  an  image 
which,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  is  too  ri- 
diculous in  so  serious  and  noble  a  speculation. 

'Mr.  Spectator,— When  I  have  seen 
young  puss  playing  her  wanton  gambols, 
and  with  a  thousand  antic  shapes  express 
her  own  gayety  at  the  same  time  that  she 
moved  mine,  while  the  old  grannum  hath 
sat  by  with  the  most  exemplary  gravity, 
unmoved  at  all  that  passed;  it  hath  made 
me  reflect  what  should  be  the  occasion  of 
humours  so  opposite  in  two  creatures,  be- 
tween whom  there  was  no  visible  difference 
but  that  of  age;  and  I  have  been  able  to  re- 
solve it  into  nothing  else  but  the  force  of  no- 
velty. 

•  In  every  species  of  creatures,  those  who 
have  been  least  time  in  the  world  appear 
best  pleased  with  their  condition;  for,  be- 
sides that  to  a  new  comer  the  world  hath 
a  freshness  on  it  that  strikes  the  sense  after 
a  most  agreeable  manner,  being  itself  unat- 
tended with  any  great  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments, excites  a  sensation  of  pleasure:  but, 
as  age  advances,  every  thing  seems  to  wither, 
the  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  en 
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tertainments,  and  existence  turns  flat  and 
insipid.  We  may  see  this  exemplified  in 
mankind.  The  child,  let  him  he  free  from 
pain,  and  gratified  in  his  change  of  toys,  is 
diverted  with  the  smallest  trifle.  Notlung 
disturbs  the  mirth  of  the  boy  but  a  little 
punishment  or  confinement.  The  youth 
must  have  more  violent  pleasures  to  employ 
his  time.  The  man  loves  the  hurry  of  an 
active  life,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  wealth 
or  ambition.  And,  lastly,  old  age,  having 
lost  its  capacity  for  these  avocations,  be- 
comes its  own  unsupportable  burden.  This 
variety  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the 
vivacity  and  decay  of  the  faculties;  but  I 
believe  is  chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  the 
longer  we  have  been  in  possession  of  being, 
the  less  sensible  is  the  gust  we  have  of  it; 
and  the  more  it  requires  of  adventitious 
amusements  to  relieve  us  from  the  satiety 
and  weariness  it  brings  along  with  it. 

'  And  as  novelty  is  of  a  very  powerful,  so 
it  is  of  a  most  extensive  influence.  Moral- 
ists have  long  since  observed  it  to  be  the 
source  of  admiration,  which  lessens  in  pro- 
portion to  our  familiarity  with  objects,  and 
upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  is  utterly  ex- 
tinguished. But  I  think  it  hath  not  been  so 
commonly  remarked,  that  all  the  other  pas- 
sions depend  considerably  on  the  same  cir- 
cumstance. What  is  it  but  novelty  that 
awakens  desire,  enhances  delight,  kindles 
anger,  provokes  envy,  inspires  horror?  To 
this  cause  we  must  ascribe  it,  that  love  lan- 
guishes with  fruition,  and  friendship  itself 
is  recommended  by  intervals  of  absence: 
hence,  monsters,  by  use,  are  beheld  with- 
out loathing,  and  the  most  enchanting  beauty 
without  rapture.  That  emotion  of  the  spi- 
rits, in  which  passion  consists,  is  usually 
Jhe  effect  of  surprise,  and,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues, heightens  the  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able qualities  of  its  object;  but  as  this  emo- 
tion ceases,  (and  it  ceases  with  the  novelty) 
things  appear  in  another  light,  and  affect 
us  even  less  than  might  be  expected  from 
their  proper  energy,  for  having  moved  us 
too  much  before. 

'  It  may  not  be  a  useless  inquiry,  how 
far  the  love  of  novelty  is  the  unavoidable 
growth  of  nature,  and  in  what  respects  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  state.  To 
me  it  seems  impossible,  that  a  reasonable 
creature  should  rest  absolutely  satisfied  in 
any  acquisitions  whatever,  without  endea- 
vouring farther;  for,  after  its  highest  im- 
provements, the  mind  hath  an  idea  of  an 
infinity  of  things  still  behind,  worth  know- 
ing, to  the  knowledge  of  which  therefore  it 
cannot  be  indifferent;  as  by  climbing  up  a 
hill  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain,  a  man  hath 
his  prospect  enlarged,  and  together  with 
that,  the  bounds  of  his  desires.  Upon  this 
account,  I  cannot  think  he  detracts  from 
the  state  of  the  blessed,  who  conceives  them 
to  be  perpetually  employed  in  fresh  searches 
into  nature,  ana  to  eternity  advancing  into 
the  fathomless  depths  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions.  In  this  thought  there  is  nothing  but 
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what  doth  honour  to  these  glorified  spirits; 
provided  still  it  be  remembered,  that  their 
desire  of  more  proceeds  not  from  their  dis- 
relishing what  they  possess;  and  the  plea- 
sure of  a  new  enjoyment  is  not  with  theoi 
measured  by  its  novelty,  (which  is  a  thing 
merely  foreign  and  accidental)  but  by  its 
real  intrinsic  value.  After  an  acquaintance 
of  many  thousand  years  with  the  works  of 
God,  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
creation  fills  them  with  the  same  pleasing 
wonder  and  profound  awe,  which  Adam 
felt  himself  seized  with  as  he  first  opened 
his  eyes  upon  this  glorious  scene.  Truth 
captivates  with  unborrowed  charms  and 
whatever  hath  once  given  satisfaction  will 
always  do  it  In  all  which  they  have  mani- 
festly the  advantage  of  us,  who  arc  so  much 
governed  by  sickly  and  changeable  appe- 
tites, that  we  can  with  the  greatest  coldness 
behold  the  stupendous  displays  of  Omnipo- 
tence, and  be  in  transports  at  the  puny 
essays  of  human  skill;  throw  aside  specula- 
tions of  the  sublimest  nature  and  vastest 
importance  into  some  obscure  corner  of  the 
mind,  to  make  room  for  new  notions  of  no 
consequence  at  all;  arc  even  tired  of  health, 
because  not  enlivened  with  alternate  pain; 
and  prefer  the  first  reading  of  an  indifferent 
author  to  the  second  or  third  perusal  of  one 
whose  merit  and  reputation  are  established. 

*Our  being  thus  formed  serves  many 
useful  purposes  in  the  present  state.  It 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  advancement 
of  learning;  for,  as  Cicero  takes  notice,  that 
which  makes  men  willing  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  philosophical  disquisitions  is  net 
so  much  the  greatness  of  objects  as  their 
novelty.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  is  field 
and  game  for  the  chase,  and  that  the  un- 
derstanding is  prompted  with  a  restless 
thirst  of  knowledge,  effectually  to  rouse  the 
soul,  sunk  into  a  state  of  sloth  and  indolence; 
it  is  also  necessary  that  there  be  an  uncom- 
mon pleasure  annexed  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  truth  in  the  mind.  This  pleasure 
being  exquisite  for  the  time  it  lasts  but 
transient,  it  hereby  comes  to  pass  that  the 
mind  grows  into  an  indifference  to  its  former 
notions,  and  passes  on  after  new  discoveries 
in  hope  of  repeating  the  delight.  It  is  with 
knowledge  as  with  wealth,  the  pleasure  of 
which  lies  more  in  making  endless  additions 
than  in  taking  a  review  of  <ur  old  store. 
There  are  some  inconveniences  that  follow 
this  temper,  if  not  guarded  against,  par- 
ticularly this,  that  through  too  great  an 
eagerness  of  something  new,  wc  are  many 
times  impatient  of  staying  long  enough  upm 
a  question  that  requires  some  time  to  re- 
solve it;  or,  which  is  worse,  persuade  oar- 
selves  that  we  are  masters  of  the  subject 
before  we  are  so,  only  to  lie  at  the  liberty 
of  going  upon  a  fresh  scent:  in  Mr.  Locke's 
words,  "We  see  a  little,  presume  a  great 
deal,  and  so  jump  to  the  conclusion." 

' A  farther  advantage  of  cur  inclination 
for  novelty,  as  at  present  circumstantiated, 
is,  that  it  annihilates  all  the  boasted  distioc- 
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tions  among  mankind.  Look  not  up  with 
envy  to  those  above  thee !  Sounding  titles, 
stately  buildings,  fine  gardens,  gilded  cha- 
riots, rich  equipages,  what  arc  they?  They 
dazzle  every  one  but  the  possessor:  to  him 
that  is  accustomed  to  them  they  are  cheap 
and  regardless  tilings;  they  supply  him  not 
with  brighter  images,  or  more  sumime  satis- 
factions, than  the  plain  man  may  have, 
whose  small  estate  will  just  enable  him  to 
support  the  charge  of  a  simple  unencum- 
bered life.  He  enters  heedless  into  his 
rooms  of  state,  as  vou  or  I  do  under  our 
poor  sheds.  The  noble  paintings  and  costly 
furniture  are  lost  on  him;  he  sees  them  not; 
as  how  can  it  l>c  otherwise,  when  by  cus- 
tom a  fabric  infinitely  nunc  grind  nnd 
finished,  that  of  the  universe,  stands  unob- 
served by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  everlast- 
ing lamps  of  heaven  arc  lighted  up  in  vain, 
for  any  notice  that  mortals  take  of  them  ? 
Thanks  to  indulgent  nature,  which  not  only 
placed  her  children  originally  upon  a  level, 
but  still,  by  the  strength  of  this  principle, 
in  a  great  measure  preserves  it,  in  spite  of 
all  the  care  of  man  to  introduce  artificial 
distinctions. 

'  To  add  no  more — is  not  this  fondness  for 
novelty,  which  makes  us  out  of  conceit  with 
all  wc  already  have,  a  convincing  proof  of  a 
future  state?  Either  man  was  made  in  vain, 
or  this  is  not  the  only  world  he  was  made 
for:  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  instance 
of  vanity  than  that  to  which  man  is  liable, 
to  be  deluded  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
with  fleeting  shadows  of  happiness.  His 
pleasures,  and  those  not  considerable  nei- 
ther, die  in  the  possession,  and  fresh  enjoy- 
ments do  not  rise  fast  enough  to  fill  up  half 
his  life  with  satisfaction.  When  I  see  per- 
sons sick  of  themselves  any  longer  than  they 
are  called  away  by  something  that  is  of 
force  to  chain  clown  the  present  thought ; 
when  I  sec  them  hurry  from  country  to 
town,  and  then  from  the  town  back  again 
into  the  country,  continually  shifting  pos- 
tures, and  placing  life  in  all  the  different 
lights  they  can  think  of;  "Surely,"  say  1 
to  myself,  *'  life  is  vain,  and  the  man  be- 
vo>nd  expression  stupid,  or  prejudiced,  who 
from  the  vanity  of  life  cannot  gather  that 
he  is  designed  for  immortality." 
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lit*,  underneath  the  beaten  shade,  alone. 

Thus  to  tbc  woods  and  mountains  made  bis  moan. 

Thk  following  account,  which  came  to 
my  hands  some  time  ago,  may  he  no  dis- 
agreeable entertainment  to  such  of  my 
readers  as  have  tender  hearts,  and  nothing 
to  do. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — A  friend  of  mine 
died  of  a  fever  last  week,  which  he  caught 
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by  walking  too  late  in  a  dewy  evening 
amongst  his  reapers.  I  must  inform  yon 
that  his  greatest  pleasure  was  in  husbandry 
and  gardening.  He  had  some  humours 
which  seemed  inconsistent  with  that  good 
sense  he  was  otherwise  master  of.  His  un- 
easiness in  the  company  of  women  was  very 
remarkable  in  a  man  of  such  perfect  gootl- 
brecding;  and  his  avoiding  one  particular 
walk  in  his  garden,  where  he  had  used  to 
pass  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  raised 
abundance  of  idle  conjectures  in  the  village 
where  he  lived.  Upon  looking  over  his  pa- 
pers we  found  out  the  reason,  which  he 
never  intimated  to  his  nearest  friends.  He 
was,  it  seems,  a  passionate  lover  in  his 
youth,  of  which  a  large  parcel  of  letters  he 
left  behind  him  are  a  witness.  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  last  he  ever  wrote  upon  that 
subject,  by  which  you  will  find  that  he  con- 
cealed the  true  name  of  his  mistress  under 
that  of  Zelinda. 

"  A  long  month's  absence  would  be  in- 
supportable to  me,  if  the  business  I  am  em- 
ployed in  were  not  for  the  service  of  my 
Zelinda,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  place 
her  every  moment  in  my  mind.  I  have  fur- 
nished the  house  exactly  according  to  your 
fancy,  or,  if  you  please,  my  own;  for  I  have 
long  since  learned  to  like  nothing  but  what 
you  do.  The  apartment  designed  for  your 
use  is  so  exact  a  copy  of  that  which  you 
live  in,  that  I  often  think  myself  in  your 
house  when  I  step  into  it,  but  sigh  when  I 
find  it  without  its  proper  inhabitant  You 
will  have  the  most  delicious  prospect  from 
your  closet  window  that  England  affords:  I 
am  sure  I  should  think  it  so,  if  the  landscape 
that  shows  such  variety  did  not  at  the  same 
time  suggest  to  me  the  greatness  of  the 
space  that  lies  between  us. 

"The  gardens  are  laid  out  very  beauti- 
fully; 1  have  dressed  up  every  hedge  in 
wo<xlbines,  sprinkled  bowers  and  arbours 
in  every  corner,  and  made  a  little  paradise 
around  me:  yet  1  am  still  like  the  first  man 
in  his  solitude,  but  half  blessed  without  a 
partner  in  my  happiness.  I  have  directed 
one  walk  to  be  made  for  two  persons,  where 
I  promise  ten  thousand  satisfactions  to  my- 
self in  your  conversation.  I  afceadv  take 
my  evening's  turn  in  it,  and  have  worn  a 
path  upon  the  edge  of  this  little  alley,  while 
I  soothed  myself  with  the  thought'of  your 
walking  by  my  side.  I  have  Yield  many 
imaginary  discourses  with  you  in  this  re- 
tirement; and  when  I  have  been  weary, 
have  sat  down  with  you  in  the  midst  of"  a 
row  of  jessamines.  The  many  expressions 
of  joy  and  rapture  I  use  in  these  silent  con- 
versations have  made  me,  for  some  time, 
the  talk  of  the  parish;  but  a  neighbouring 
young  fellow,  who  makes  love  to  the  far- 
mer's daughter,  hath  found  me  out,  and 
made  mv  case  known  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"In  planting  of  the  fruit  trees,  I  have 
not  forgot  the  peach  you  are  so  fond  of.  I 
have  made  a  walk  of  elms  along  the  river 
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side,  and  intend  to  sow  all  the  place  about 
with  cowslips,  which  I  hope  you  will  like 
as  well  as  that  I  have  heard  you  talk  of  Dy- 
vour father's  house  in  the  country. 

"  Oh!  Zelinda,  what  a  scheme  of  delight 
have  I  drawn  up  in  mv  imagination!  What 
day-dreams  do  I  indulge  myself  in!  When 
will  the  six  weeks  be  at  an  end,  that  lie 
between  me  and  my  promised  happiness! 

M  How  could  vou  break  off  so  abruptly  in 
your  last,  and  tell  me  you  must  go  and  dress 
for  the  play?  If  you  loved  as  I  do,  you 
would  find  no  more  company  in  a  crowd 
than  I  have  in  my  solitude.    I  am,  8cc" 

1  On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  written,  in 
the  hand  of  the  deceased,  the  following 
piece  of  history: 

"Mem.  Having  waited  a  whole  week 
for  an  answer  to  this  letter,  I  hurried  to 
town,  where  I  found  the  perfidious  crea- 
ture married  to  my  rival.  I  will  bear  it  as 
becomes  a  man,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
happiness  for  myself  in  that  retirement 
which  I  had  prepared  in  vain  for  a  false, 
ungrateful  woman."   I  am,  &c* 
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Labi tur  et  I a be tur  in  omne  volubilit  *vum. 

Use.  Ep.  ii.  Lib.  L  43. 

It  roll*,  and  rolli,  and  will  for  ever  roll. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — There  are  none  of 
your  speculations  which  please  me  more 
than  those  upon  infinitude  and  eternity. 
You  have  already  considered  that  part  of 
eternity  which  is  past,  and  I  wish  you  would 
give  us  your  thoughts  upon  that  which  is  to 
come. 

'Your  readers  will  perhaps  receive 
greater  pleasure  from  this  view  of  eternity 
than  the  former,  since  we  have  every  one 
of  us  a  concern  in  that  which  is  to  come: 
whereas  a  speculation  on  that  which  is  past 
is  rather  curious  than  useful. 

*  Besides,  we  can  easily  conceive  it  possi- 
ble for  successive  duration  never  to  have  an 
end;  though,  as  you  have  justly  observed, 
that  eternity  which  never  had  a  beginning 
is  altogether  incomprehensible;  that  is,  we 
can  conceive  an  eternal  duration  which 
may  be,  though  we  cannot  an  eternal  dura- 
tion which  hath  been;  or,  if  I  may  use  the 
the  philosophical  terms,  we  may  appre- 
hend a  potential  though  not  an  actual  eter- 
nity. 

•  This  notion  of  a  future  eternity,  which 
is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man,  is  an  unan- 
swerable argument  that  he  is  a  being  de- 
signed for  it;  especially  if  we  consider  that 
he  is  capable  of  being  virtuous  or  vicious 
here;  that  he  hath  faculties  improvable  to 
all  eternity;  and,  by  a  proper  or  wrong  em- 
ployment of  them,  may  be  happy  or  mise- 
.rablc  throughout  that  infinite  duration. 
Our  idea  indeed  of  this  eternity  is  not  of  an 
adequate  or  fixed  nature,  but  is  perpetually 
growing  and  enlarging  itself  toward  the  ob- 
ject, which  is  too  big  for  human  comprehen- 


sion.  As  we  are  now  in  the  beginning  cf 
existence,  so  shall  we  always  appear  to 
ourselves  as  if  we  were  for  ever  entering 
upon  it.  After  a  million  or  two  of  c  en  tu- 
nes, some  considerable  things,  alreadv  past, 
may  slip  out  of  our  memory,  which  if  it  be 
not  strengthened  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
may  possibly  forget  that  ever  there  was  a 
sun  or  planets;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
long  race  we  shall  then  have  run,  we  *hafl 
still  imagine  ourselves  just  starting  from 
the  goal,  and  find  no  proportion  between 
that  space  which  we  know  had  a  beginnine, 
and  wnat  we  are  sure  will  never  have  an  end. 

'  But  I  shall  leave  this  subject  to  your 
management,  and  question  not  but  yon  wffl 
throw  it  into  such  lights  as  shall  at  once 
improve  and  entertain  your  reader. 

■  I  have,  enclosed,  sent  you  a  translation* 
of  the  speech  of  Cato  on  this  occasion, 
which  hath  accidentally  fallen  into  my 
hands,  and  which,  for  conciseness,  purity, 
and  elegance  of  phrase,  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently admired. 


ACT  V.  SCEN.  I. 

CATO  solos.  Ax. 
'  8k,  lie  se  habere  rem  neeesae  prorau 
Ratione  vincis,  do  lubens  manoa,  Plata. 
Quid  enim  dedisset,  que  dedit 
^Eternitati*  intitam cupidinem 
Natural   Quorsum  haec  duleis 
Vitcque  non  explenda  mclioris  sibs! 
Quid  vult  sibi  aliud  isle  redeuodi  ia  nihil 
Horror,  sub  imis  quemqi 
Cur  territa  in  ae  rcfugit 
Attnnita.  quoUes.  morte  ne 
Particula  ncmpe  eat  cuiqoe 
Divinior;  qua:  corpus  ineok 
Homintque  succinit.  tuaest  stern  i  las. 
^Elernitasl  O  lubncum  nimis  aspect, 
Mixtumque  dalci  gaudium  formidinet 

1  Que  demif/rabitur  alia  nine  in  ecu 
Quas  wra  mox  incognita?  Quia 
Manet  ineolendua?  Quanta  erit 
Hax  iotuenti  apatia  mini  quaqua 
Immcnsa:  aed  caliginosa  noz 
Nee  luce  clara  vult  wdcri 
Fijrendus  hie  pes; 

Bi  quod  gubernet  numen  bumanum  eyn 
(At.  quod  gubernet,  ease  clamant  omnia) 
Virtute  non  gaudere  eerte  non  potest ; 
Nee  ease  non  beats,  qua  gaudet.  potest. 
Bed  qua  beata  sedeT  Quove  in  i>  m 
Ha*e  quanta  terra,  tola  est  Csrsans. 
Quid  dubius  ha? ret  animus  usque  adeoT  ftrrrt 
Hie  nodum  hicomnem  expediet.  Anna  en  iiwiianr 

In  utramque  partem  facta ;  qua-quo  vim  infernal, 
Et  que  propulsent  I   Dextera  intentat 
Vitam  sinistra :  vulnus  hec  dabit  ma 
Altera  roodelam  vulneris:  hie  ad  exit 
Deducet.  ictu  simplici  ;  hec 
Seeura  ridet  anima  mucroi 
Enresque  stricloa,  interire 
Extinguet  eta 
jEtate  lanffticns  ipse  sol 
Em  it  let  orbi  conscnescenti  jnbar : 
\  aura  et  ipsa  sentiet  quondam  vices 
iEtatis;  annis  ipsa  denciet  gravis: 
At  tibi  juventus,  at  tibi  immortaliuu : 
Tibi  pnrta  divum  est  vita.   Pert  me  ut  matass 
Elements  sese  et  interibunt  ictibus. 
Tu  pcrmanebis  sola  semper  in  terra, 
Tii  cuncta  rcrum  quassa. enneta  naufraga. 
Jam  portu  in  ipso  tula.  eoniempJabere. 
Compagc  rupta,  cor  rue  nt  in  ae  inricem, 
Orbcsque  fractis  ingwntur  orbibus; 


*  This  translation  was  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
once  schoolmaster,  then  provost  of  Eton,  and  c 
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ACT  V.   SCENE  I. 

CATO  alone,  he 

•  It  must  be  so—  Plato,  thou  reason's!  well— 
El*e  whence  this  . 
Thin  longing  after  immortality  1 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  falling  into  nought  1   Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startlea  at  destruction  ? 
Tia  the  divinity  that  ■tire  within  us; 
Tia  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an 
And  intimates  an  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity!  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 

•  Through  what  variety  ofuntry'd  being. 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pan  I 
The  wide,  th*  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me ; 
Bat  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.   If  there's  a  Power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,)  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  be  delights  in  mutt  be  happy. 

But  when,  or  where  T  This  world  was  made  for  Csrsar, 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures — This  must  end  them. 

[Laying  kit  hand  on  his 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'a ;  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
;  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
i  soul,  aecurM  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 


Jagffer 

The  stare  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Crow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  yean; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
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Quorum 


periar  quid  oonsedatnr  in  illoa, 
Plaminia  tegitur  cinis,  atquc  Latina. 

Jmv.  Sat.  i.  1 


none  the  living  dare  implead 
Arraign  them  in  the  persons  of  the  dcad.- 


170. 


■Dry  den. 


Next  to  the  people  who  want  a  place, 
there  are  none  to  be  pitied  more  than  those 
who  arc  solicited  for  one.  A  plain  answer 
with  a  denial  in  it  is  looked  upon  as  pride, 
and  a  civil  answer  as  a  promise. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  pre- 
tensions of  people  upon  these  occasions. 
Every  thing  a  man  hath  suffered,  whilst 
his  enemies  were  in  play,  was  certainly 
brought  about  by  the  malice  of  the  opposite 
party.  A  bad  cause  would  not  have  been 
lost,  if  such  a  one  had  not  been  upon  the 
bench;  nor  a  profligate  youth  disinherited, 
if  he  had  not  got  drunk  every  night  by 
toasting  an  outed  ministry.  I  remember  a 
tory ,  who,  having  been  fined  in  a  court  of 
justice  for  a  prank  that  deserved  the  pillo- 
ry, desired  upon  the  merit  of  it  to  be  made 
a  justice  of  the  peace  when  his  friends  came 
into  power;  and  shall  never  forget  a  whig 
criminal,  who,  upon  being  indicted  for  a 
rape,  told  his  friends  *  You  see  what  a  man 
surfers  for  sticking  to  his  principles. ' 

The  truth  of  it  is,  the  sufferings  of  a  man 
in  a  party  are  of  a  very  doubtful  nature. 
When  they  are  such  as  have  promoted  a 
good  cause,  and  fallen  upon  a  man  unde- 
servedly, they  have  a  right  to  be  heard  and 
recompensed  beyond  any  other  pretensions. 
But  when  they  rise  out  of  rashness  or  indis- 
cretion, and  the  pursuit  of  such  measures 
as  have  rather  ruined  than  promoted  the 
interest  they  aim  at,  which  hath  always 
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been  the  case  of  many  great  sufferers,  they 
only  serve  to  recommend  them  to  the  chil- 
dren of  violence  or  folly. 

I  have  by  me  a  bundle  of  memorials  pre- 
sented by  several  cavaliers  upon  the  resto- 
ration of  king  Charles  II.  which  may  serve 
as  so  many  instances  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. 

Among  several  persons  and  pretensions 
recorded  by  my  author,  he  mentions  one 
of  a  very  great  estate,  who,  for  having 
roasted  an  ox  whole,  and  distributed  a 
hogshead  upon  king  Charles's  birth-day, 
desired  to  be  provided  for  as  his  majesty  m 
his  great  wisdom  should  think  fit 

Another  put  in  to  be  prince  Henry's  go- 
vernor, for  having  dared  to  drink  his  health 
in  the  worst  of  times. 

A  third  petitioned  for  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion, for  having  cursed  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  day  before  his  death,  on  a  public  bowl- 
ing-green. 

But  the  most  whimsical  petition  I  have 
met  with  is  that  of  B.  B.,  esq.  who  desired 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  for  having  cuck- 
oled  Sir  T.  W.  a  notorious  roundhead. 

There  is  likewise  the  petition  of  one  who, 
having  let  his  beard  grow  from  the  martyr- 
dom of  king  Charles  the  first,  until  the  res- 
toration of  king  Charles  the  second,  de- 
sired in  consideration  thereupon  to  be  made 
a  privy-counsellor. 

I  must  not  omit  a  memorial  setting  forth 
that  the  memorialist  had,  with  great  des- 
patch, carried  a  letter  from  a  certain  lord 
to  a  certain  lord,  wherein,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  measures  were  concerted  for  the 
restoration,  and  without  which  he  verily 
believes  that  happy  revolution  had  never 
been  effected;  who  thereupon  humbly  prays 
to  be  made  postmaster-general. 

A  certain  gentleman,  who  seems  to  write 
with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and  uses  the 
words  gallantry  and  gentleman-like  very 
often  in  his  petition,  begs  that  (in  consider- 
ation of  his  having  worn  his  hat  for  ten 
years  past  in  the  royal  cavalier-cock,  to  his 
great  danger  and  detriment)  he  may  be 
made  a  captain  of  the  guards. 

I  shall  close  mv  account  of  this  collection 
of  memorials  with  the  copy  of  one  petition 
at  length,  which  I  recommend  to  my  reader 
as  a  very  valuable  piece. 

<  The  Petition  of  R.  H.  E»q. 

1  Humbly  Showeth, 

*  That  your  petitioner's  father's  brother's 
uncle,  colonel  W.  H.  lost  the  third  finger 
of  his  left  hand  at  Edgchill  fight 

'That  your  petitioner,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  his  fortune  (he  being  a 
younger  brother,)  always  kept  hospitality, 
and  drank  confusion  to  the  roundheads  in 
half  a  score  bumpers  every  Sunday  in  the 
year,  as  several  honest  gentlemen  (whose 
names  arc  underwritten)  arc  ready  to  tes- 
tify. 

1  That  your  petitioner  is  remarkable  in 
his  country,  for  having  dared  to  treat  Sir 
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P.  P.  a  cursed  sequestrator,  and  three 
members  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  with 
brawn  and  minced  pies  upon  new-year's 
day. 

'  That  your  said  humble  petitioner  hath 
been  five  "times  imprisoned  in  five  several 
county-gaols,  for  having;  been  a  ringleader 
in  five  different  riots;  into  which  his  zeal 
for  the  royal  cause  hurried  him,  when  men 
of  greater  estates  had  not  the  courage  to 
rise. 

•That  he,  the  said  E.  H.  hath  had  six 
duels  and  four-and-twenty  boxing  matches 
in  defence  of  his  majesty's  title;  and  that 
he  received  such  a  blow  upon  the  head  at 
a  bonfire  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  as  he 
hath  been  never  the  better  for  from  that 
day  to  this. 

'  That  your  petitioner  hath  been  so  far 
from  improving  his  fortune,  in  the  late 
damnable  times,  that  he  verily  believes, 
and  hath  good  reason  to  imagine,  that  if  he 
had  been  master  of  an  estate,  he  had  infal- 
libly been  plundered  and  sequestered. 

'Your  petitioner,  in  consideration  of  his 
said  merits  and  sufferings,  humbly  requests 
that  he  may  have  the  place  of  receiver  of 
the  taxes,  collector  of  the  customs,  clerk 
of  the  peace,  deputy  lieutenant,  or  what- 
soever else  he  shall  be  thought  qualified  for. 
And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &e.' 


No.  630.]   Wednesday  t  December  8,  1714. 

Fnrctc  linguia  ■  Hot.  Od.  i.  Ub.  3.  2. 

With  mute  attention  wait. 

Having  no  spare  time  to  write  any  thing 
of  my  own,  or  to  correct  what  is  sent  me  by 
others,  I  have  thought  fit  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 

'Oxford,  Nov.  22. 

•Sir, — If  you  would  be  so  kind  to  me, 
as  to  suspend  that  satisfaction  which  the 
learned  world  must  receive  in  reading  one 
of  your  speculations,  by  publishing  this  en- 
deavour, you  will  very  much  oblige  and 
improve  one,  who  has  the  boldness  to  hope 
that  he  may  be  admitted  into  the  number 
of  vour  correspondents. 

•I  have  often  wondered  to  hear  men  of 
eood  sense  and  good  nature  profess  a  dis- 
like to  music,  when  at  the  same  time  they 
do  not  scruple  to  own  that  it  has  the  most 
agreeable  and  improving  influences  over 
their  minds:  it  seems  to  me  an  unhappy 
contradiction,  that  those  persons  should 
have  an  indifference  for  an  art  which  raises 
in  them  such  a  variety  of  sublime  pleasures. 

'However,  though  some  few,  by  their 
own  or  the  unreasonable  prejudices  of 
others,  may  be  led  into  a  distaste  for  those 
musical  societies  which  are  erected  merely 
for  entertainment,  yet  sure  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  no  one  can  have  the  least  reason 
for  disaffection  to  that  solemn  kind  of  me- 
lody which  consists  of  the  praises  of  our 
Creator. 
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*  You  have,  I  presume,  already  prevent- 
ed me  in  an  argument  upon  this  occasion, 
which  some  divines  have  successfully  ad- 
vanced upon  a  much  greater,  that  musical 
sacrifice  and  adoration  has  claimed  a  place 
in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  most  differ- 
ent nations;  as  the  Grecians  and  Romans  of 
the  profane,  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  the 
sacred  world,  did  as  unanimously  agree  in 
this  as  they  disagreed  in  all  other  parts  of 
their  economy. 

'  I  know  there  are  not  wanting  seme  who 
are  of  opinion  that  the  pompous  kind  of 
music  which  is  in  use  in  foreign  churches 
is  the  most  excellent,  as  it  most  affects  rar 
senses.  But  I  am  swayed  bv  my  judgment 
to  the  modesty  which  is  observ  ed  in  the 
musical  part  of  our  devotions.  Mcthinis 
there  is  something  verv  laudable  in  the  cus- 
tom of  a  voluntary  before  the  first  lessns; 
by  this  we  are  supposed  to  be  prepared  far 
the  admission  of  those  divine  truths  whkii 
we  are  shortly  to  receive.  We  are  then  to 
cast  all  worldly  regards  from  off  our  hearts, 
all  tumults  within  are  then  becalmed,  sod 
there  should  be  nothing  near  the  soul  but 
peace  and  tranquillity.  So  that  in  this  short 
office  of  praise  the  man  is  raised  above 
himself,  and  is  almost  lest  already  amidst 
the  joys  of  futurity. 

'  I  have  heard  some  nice  observers  fre- 
quently commend  the  policy  cf  our  church 
in  this  particular,  that  it  "leads  us  on  by 
such  easy  and  regular  methods  that  we  are 
perfectly  deceived  into  piety.  When  the 
spirits  begin  to  languish,  (as  they  too  rftrn 
do  with  a  constant  scries  of  petitions)  she 
takes  care  to  allow  them  a  pious  respite, 
and  relieves  them  with  the  raptures  of  a* 
anthem.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  seb- 
limcst  poetry,  softened  in  the  most  moving 
strains  of  music,  can  never  fail  of  humbling 
or  exalting  the  soul  to  anv  pitch  of  devo- 
tion. Who  can  hear  the  terrors  of  the  Lmi 
of  Hosts  described  in  the  most  expressive 
melody,  without  being  awed  into  a  vrnm- 
tion?  Or  who  can  hear  the  kind  and  en- 
dearing attributes  of  a  merciful  father,  and 
not  be  softened  into  love  towards  him  * 

'  As  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  passions, 
the  casting  soft  or  noble  hints  into  the  son!, 
is  the  natural  privilege  of  music  in  general, 
so  more  particularly  of  that  kind  which  is 
employed  at  the  altar.  Those  impressrro 
which  it  leaves  upon  the  spirits  are  more 
deep  and  lasting,  as  the  grounds  from  which 
it  receives  its  authority  are  founded  mere 
upon  reason.  It  diffuses  a  calmness  all 
around  us,  it  makes  us  drop  all  those  rain 
or  immodest  thoughts  which  would  be  a 
hinderance  to  us  in  the  performance  of  that 
great  duty  of  thanksgiving,  which,  as  wc 
are  informed  by  our  Almighty  Benefactor, 
is  the  most  acceptable  return  which  can 
be  made  for  those  infinite  storesof  blessing 
which  he  daily  condescends  to  pour  down 
upon  his  creatures.  When  we  make  use 
of  this  pathetical  method  of  addressinr  oer- 
selves  to  him,  wc  can  scarce  contain  from 
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raptures!  The  heart  fs  warmed  with  a 
stmlimity  of  goodness!  We  are  all  piety 
and  all  love! 

*  How  do  the  blessed  spirits  rejoice  and 
wonder  to  behold  unthinking  man  pros- 
trating his  soul  to  his  dread  Sovereign  in 
such  a  warmth  of  piety  as  they  themselves 
might  not  be  ashamed  of. 

'  1  shall  close  these  reflections  with  a  pas- 
sage taken  out  of  the  third  book  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  where  those  harmonious  be- 
ings are  thus  nobly  described: 

"  Then  rmwn'd  Again,  their  golden  burp*  they  took, 
Harps  ever  tun'd.  that,  frlitt'rinj;  by  thrir  ride, 
Like  quiver*  lump,  and  with  preamble  tweet 
Or*  char-miiir/  symphony  they  introduce 
The  sacred  aonjc,  and  waken  rapture*  high: 
No  one  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  amid  Join 
Melodious  part— such  concord  ia  in  heaven!" 

*  Mr.  Spectator,— The  town  cannot  be 
unacquainted  that  in  divers  parts  of  it  there 
are  vociferous  sets  of  men  who  are  called 
Rattling  Clubs;  but  what  shocks  me  most 
is,  they  have  now  the  front  to  invade  the 
church  and  institute  these  societies,  there, 
as  a  clan  of  them  have  in  iate  times  done, 
to  such  a  degree  of  insolence  as  has  given 
the  partition  where  they  reside,  in  a  church 
near  one  of  the  city  gates,  the  denomination 
of  the  rattling  pew.  These  gay  fellows, 
from  humble  lay  professions,  set  up  for 
critics,  without  any  tincture  of  letters  or 
reading,  and  have  the  vanity  to  think  they 
can  lay  hold  of  something  from  the  parson 
which  may  be  formed  into  ridicule.  . 

*  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  every  Sunday  have  the  hard 
province  of  instructing  these  wretches  in  a 
way  they  arc  in  no  present  disposition  to 
take,  have  a  fixed  character  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  not  to  be  tainted  by  the 
weak  efforts  of  this  contemptible  part  of 
their  audiences.  Whether  the  pulpit  is 
taken  by  these  gentlemen,  or  any  strangers 
their  friends,  the  way  of  the  club  is  this:  if 
any  sentiments  are  delivered  too  sublime 
for  their  conception;  if  any  uncommon  topic 
is  entered  on,  or  one  in  use  new  modified 
with  the  finest  judgment  and  dexterity; 
or,  any  controverted  point  be  never  so 
elegantly  handled;  in  short,  whatever  sur- 
passes the  narrow  limits  of  their  theology, 
or  is  not  suited  to  their  taste,  they  are  all 
immediately  upon  the  watch,  fixing  their 
eyes  upon  each  other  with  as  much  warmth 
as  our  gladiators  of  Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
and  waiting  like  them  for  a  hit:  if  one 
touches,  all  take  fire,  and  their  noddles  in- 
stantly meet  in  the  centre  of  the  pew:  then, 
as  by  beat  of  drum,  with  exact  discipline, 
they  rear  up  into  a  full  length  of  stature, 
and  with  odd  looks  and  gesticulations  con- 
fer together  in  so  loud  and  clamorous  a 
manner,  continued  to  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cnurse, and  during  the  after-psalm,  as  is 

'  not  to  be  silenced  but  by  the  bells.  Nor  does 
this  suffice  them,  without  aiming  to  propa- 
gate their  noise  through  all  the  church,  by 
signals  given  to  the  adjoining  scats,  where 
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others  designed  for  this  fraternity  are  some- 
times placed  upon  trial  to  receive  them. 

'The  folly  as  well  as  rudeness  of  this 
practice  is  in  nothing  more  conspicuous 
than  this,  that  all  that  follows  in  the  ser- 
mon is  lost;  for,  whenever  our  sparks  take 
alarm,  they  blaze  out  and  grow  so  tumul- 
tuous that  no  after-explanation  can  avail,  it 
being  impossible  for  themselves  or  anv  near 
them  to  give  an  account  thereof.  If  any 
thing  really  novel  is  advanced,  how  averse 
soever  it  may  be  to  their  way  of  thinking, 
to  say  nothing  of  duty,  men  of  less  levity 
than  these  would  be  led  by  a  natural  cu- 
riosity to  hear  the  whole. 

« Laughter,  where  things  sacred  are  trans- 
acted, is  far  less  pardonable  than  whining 
at  a  conventicle;  the  last  has  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  grace,  and  where  the  affectation 
is  unseen,  may  possibly  imprint  wholesome 
lessons  on  the  sincere;  but  the  first  has  no 
excuse,  breaking  through  all  the  rules  of 
order  and  decency,  and  manifesting  a  re- 
missness of  mind  in  those  important  matters 
which  require  the  strictest  composure  and 
steadiness  of  thought:  a  proof  of  the  greatest 
folly  in  the  world. 

'1  shall  not  here  enter  upon  the  venera- 
tion due  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the 
reverence  owing  the  minister,  or  the  re- 
spect that  so  great  an  assembly  as  a  whole 
parish  may  justly  claim.  I  shall  only  tell 
them,  that,  as  the  Spanish  cobbler,  to  re- 
claim a  profligate  son,  bid  him  have  some 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  family,  so  they 
as  gentlemen  (for  we  who  are  citizens  as- 
sume to  be  such  one  day  in  a  week}  are 
bound  for  the  future  to  repent  of,  ana  ab- 
stain from,  the  gross  abuses  here  mentioned, 
whereof  they  have  been  guilty  in  contempt 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  in  this  case  made  and  provided.  I  am, 
sir,  your  very  humble  servant,      R.  M.' 
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Simplex  munditiit    ■  - 

/for.  Od.  T.  LH>.  1.5. 

Elegant  by  cleanliness.  

I  had  occasion  to  go  a  few  miles  oat  of 
town,  some  days  since,  in  a  stage-coach, 
where  I  had  for  my  fellow  travellers  a  dirty 
beau,  and  a  pretty  young  ouaker  woman. 
Having  no  inclination  to  tallc  much  at  that 
time,  I  placed  myself  backward,  with  a 
design  to  survey  them,  and  pick  a  specula- 
tion out  of  my  two  companions.  Their  dif- 
ferent figures  were  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  draw  my  attention.  The  gentleman  was 
dressed  in  a  suit,  the  ground  whereof  had 
been  black,  as  I  perceived  from  some  few 
spaces  that  had  escaped  the  powder,  which 
was  incorporated  with  the  gVcatest  part  of 
his  coat:  his  periwig,  which  cost  no  small 
sum,  was  after  so  slovenly  a  manner  cast 
over  his  shoulders,  that  it  seemed  not  to 
have  been  combed  since  the  year  1712;  bis 
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linen,  which  was  not  much  concealed,  was 
daubed  with  plain  Spanish  from  the  chin  to 
the  lowest  button;  and  the  diamond  upon 
his  finger  (which  naturally  dreaded  the 
water)  put  mc  in  mind  how  it  sparkled 
amidst  the  rubbish  of  the  mine  where  it 
was  first  discovered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pretty  quaker  appeared  in  all  the  ele- 
ice  of  cleanliness.  Not  a  speck  was  to 
found  upon  her.  A  clear,  clean,  oval 
face,  just  edged  about  with  little  thin  plaits 
of  the  purest  cambric,  received  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  shade  of  her  black  hood; 
as  did  the  whiteness  of  her  arms  from  that 
sober-coloured  stuff  in  which  she  had  cloth- 
ed herself.  The  plainness  of  her  dress  was 
very  well  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  her 
phrases;  all  which,  put  together,  though 
they  could  not  give  me  a  great  opinion  of 
her  religion,  they  did  of  her  innocence. 

This  adventure  occasioned  my  throwing 
together  a  few  hints  upon  cleanliness,  which 
I  shall  consider  as  one  of  the  half-virtues, 
as  Aristotle  calls  them,  and  shall  recom- 
mend it  under  the  three  following  heads:  as 
it  is  a  mark  of  politeness;  as  it  produces 
love;  and  as  it  bears  analogy  to  purity  of 
mind. 

First,  It  is  a  mark  of  politeness.  It  is 
universally  agreed  upon,  that  no  one  un- 
adorned with  this  virtue  can  go  into  com- 
pany without  giving  a  manifest  offence. 
The  easier  or  higher  any  one's  fortune  is, 
this  duty  arises  proportionably.  The  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  world  are  as  much  dis- 
tinguished by  their  cleanliness  as  by  their 
arts  and  sciences.  The  more  any  country 
is  civilized,  the  more  they  consult  this  part 
of  politeness.  We  need  but  compare  our 
ideas  of  a  female  Hottentot  and  an  English 
beauty,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what 
hath  oeen  advanced. 

In  the  next  place,  cleanliness  may  be  said 
to  be  the  foster-mother  of  love.  Beauty  in- 
deed most  commonly  produces  the  passion 
in  the  mind,  but  cleanliness  preserves  it. 
An  indifferent  face  and  person,  kept  in  per- 
petual neatness,  hath  won  many  a  heart 
from  a  pretty  slattern.  Age  itself  is  not 
unamiable,  while  it  is  preserved  clean  and 
unsullied:  like  a  piece  of  metal  constantly 
kept  smooth  and  bright,  we  look  on  it  with 
more  pleasure  than  on  a  new  vessel  that  is 
cankered  with  rust 

I  might  observe  farther,  that  as  cleanli- 
ness renders  us  agreeable  to  others,  so  it 
makes  us  easy  to  ourselves:  that  it  is  an 
excellent  preservative  of  health;  and  that 
several  vices,  destructive  both  to  mind  and 
body,  are  inconsistent  with  tho  habit  of  it 
But  these  reflections  I  shall  leave  to  the 
leisure  of  my  readers,  and  shall  observe,  in 
the  third  place,  that  it  bears  a  great  analogy 
with  purity  of  mind,  and  naturally  inspires 
refined  sentiments  and  passions. 

We  find  from  experience  that  through 
the  prevalence  of  custom,  the  most  vicious 
actions  lose  their  horror  by  being  made 
familiar  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  those  who 


live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good  exam- 
ples, fly  from  the  first  appearances  of  wliit 
is  shocking.  It  fares  with  us  much  after 
the  same  manner  as  our  ideas.  Our  senses, 
which  are  the  inlets  to  all  the  images  con- 
veyed to  the  mind,  can  only  transmit  the 
impression  of  such  things  as  usually  sur- 
round them.  So  that  pure  and  unsullied 
thoughts  are  naturally  suggested  to  the 
mind,  by  those  objects  that  perpetually  en- 
compass us  when  they  are  beautiful  and 
elegant  in  their  kind. 

In  the  east  where  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  makes  cleanliness  more  imme- 
diately necessary  than  in  colder  countries, 
it  is  made  one  part  of  their  religion;  the 
Jewish  law,  and  the  Mahometan,  which  h 
some  things  copies  after  it,  is  filled  with 
bathings,  purifications,  and  other  rites  of 
the  like  nature.  Though  there  is  the  above- 
named  convenient  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
these  ceremonies,  the  chief  intention  un- 
doubtedly was  to  typify  inward  purity  awl 
cleanliness  of  heart  by  those  outward  wash- 
ings. We  read  several  injunctions  of  this 
kind  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which 
confirm  this  truth;  and  which  are  but  til 
accounted  for  by  saving,  as  some  do,  that 
they  were  only  instituted  for  convenience 
in  the  desert,  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  been  habitable  for  so  many  vearv 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  a  storrv 
which  I  have  somewhere  read  in  an  ac- 
count of  Mahometan  superstitions. 

A  dervise  of  great  sanctity  one  morning 
had  the  misfortune,  as  he  took  up  a  crystal 
cup  which  was  consecrated  to  the  pro- 

Shet,  to  let  it  fall  upon  the  ground  and 
ash  it  in  pieces.  His  son  coming  in  some 
time  after,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
bless  him,  as  his  manner  was  every  morn- 
ing: but  the  youth  going  out  stumbled  over 
the  threshold  and  broke  his  arm.  As  the 
old  man  wondered  at  these  events,  a  cara- 
van passed  by  in  its  way  from  Mecca;  the 
dervise  approached  it  to  beg  a  blessnc; 
but  as  he  stroked  one  of  the  tioly  camels 
he  received  a  kick  from  the  beast  thai 
sorely  bruised  him.  His  sorrow  and  amaze- 
ment increased  upon  him,  until  he  recol- 
lected that,  through  hurry  and  inadver- 
tency, he  had  that  morning  come  abroad 
without  washing  his  hands. 
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tbe  number  111  complete. 
Then  to  obscurity  well  pieas'd  rcl/rat. 


The  love  of  symmetry  and  order,  which 
is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man,  betrays  him 
sometimes  into  very  whimsical  fancies. 
'This  noble  principle,'  says  a  French  au- 
thor, *  loves  to  amuse  itself  on  the  n> 
trifling  occasions.  You  may  sec  a  profound 
philosopher,'  says  he,  'walk  for  an  hour 
together  in  his  cnamber,  and  incustncusly 
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treading,  at  every  step,  npon  every  other 
hoard  in  the  flooring.'  Everv  reader  will 
recollect  several  instances  of  this  nature 
without  my  assistance.  I  think  it  was  Gre- 
corio  Leti,  who  had  published  as  many 
books  as  he  was  years  old;*  which  was  a 
rule  he  had  laid  down  and  punctually  ob- 
served to  the  year  of  his  death.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  thought  of  the  like  nature  which 
determined  Homer  himself  to  divide  each 
of  his  poems  into  as  many  books  as  there 
are  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  Hero- 
dotus has  in  the  same  manner  adapted  his 
books  to  the  number  of  the  muses,  for 
which  reason  many  a  learned  man  hath 
'wished  there  had  been  more  than  nine  of 
that  sisterhood. 

Several  epic  poets  have  religiously  fol- 
lowed Virgil  as  to  the  number  of  his  books: 
and  even  Milton  is  thought  by  many  to 
have  changed  the  number  of  his  books 
from  ten  to  twelve  for  no  other  reason;  as 
Cowley  tells  us,  it  was  his  design,  had  he 
finished  his  Davideis,  to  have  also  imitated 
the  /Eneid  in  this  particular.  I  believe 
every  one  will  agree  with  me  that  a  per- 
fection of  this  nature  hath  no  foundation  in 
reason;  and,  with  due  respect  to  these  great 
names,  may  be  looked  upon  as  something 
whimsical. 

I  mention  these  great  examples  in  de- 
fence of  my  bookseller,  who  occasioned 
this  eighth  volume  of  Spectators,  because, 
as  he  said,  he  thought  seven  a  very  odd 
number.  On  the  other  side,  several  grave 
reasons  were  urged  on  this  important  sub- 
ject; as  in  particular,  that  seven  was  the 
precise  number  of  the  wise  men,  and  that 
the  most  beautiful  constellation  in  the  hea- 
vens was  composed  of  seven  stars.  This  he 
allowed  to  be  true,  but  still  insisted  that 
seven  was  an  odd  number:  suggesting  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  he  were  provided 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  leading  papers, 
he  should  find  friends  ready  enough  to  carry 
on  the  work.  Having  by  this  means  got  his 
vessel  launched  ana  set  afloat,  he  hath 
committed  the  steerage  of  it,  from  time  to 
time,  to  such  as  he  thought  capable  of 
conducting  it. 

The  close  of  this  volume,  which  the 
town  may  now  expect  in  a  little  time,  may 
possibly  ascribe  each  sheet  to  its  proper 
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It  were  no  hard  task  to  continue  this 
paper  a  considerable  time  longer  by  the 
help  of  large  contributions  sent  from  un- 
known hands. 

I  cannot  give  the  town  a  better  opinion 
of  the  Spectator's  correspondents  than  by 
publishing  the  following  letter,  with  a  very 
fine  copy  of  verses  upon  a  subject  perfectly 
new. 

•  This  voluminous  writer  boasted  that  he  had  been 
the  author  of  a  book  and  the  father  of  a  child  for  twenty 
year*  successively.  Swift  counted  the  number  of  •tern 
ne  had  made  from  London  to  Chelsea.  And  it  ia  said 
and  demonstrated  in  the  Parentalia.  that  biahop  Wren 
walked  round  tlw  earth  while  a  prisoner  in  the  tower 


•Dublin,  Nov.  30,  1714, 
'Mr.  Spectator, — You  lately  recom 
mended  to  your  female  readers  the  good 
old  custom  of  their  grandmothers,  who 
used  to  lay  out  a  great  part  of  their  time  in 
needle-work.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in 
your  sentiments,  and  think  it  would  not  be 
of  less  advantage  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  than  to  the  reputation  of  many  of 
their  good  neighbours,  if  they  passed  many 
of  those  hours  in  this  innocent  entertain- 
ment which  are  lost  at  the  tea-table*  I 
would,  however,  humbly  offer  to  your  con- 
sideration the  case  of  the  poetical  ladies; 
who,  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take 
any  advice  given  them  by  the  Spectator, 
yet  cannot  so  easily  quit  their  pen  and  ink 
as  you  may  imagine.  Pray  allow  them,  at 
least  now  and  then,  to  indulge  themselves 
in  other  amusements  of  fancy  when  they 
are  tired  with  stooping  to  their  tapestry. 
There  is  a  very  particular  kind  of  work, 
which  of  late  several  ladies  here  in  our 
kingdom  are  very  fond  of,  which  seems 
very  well  adapted  to  a  poetical  genius:  it  is 
the  making  of  grottos.  I  know  a  lady  who 
has  a  very  beautiful  one,  composed  by  her- 
self; nor  is  there  one  shell  in  it  not  stuck  up 
by  her  own  hands.  I  here  send  you  a  poem 
to  the  fair  architect,  which  I  would  not  offer 
to  herself  until  I  knew  whether  this  method 
of  a  lady's  passing  her  time  were  approved 
of  by  tne  British  Spectator;  which,  with 
the  poem,  I  submit  to  your  censure,  who 
am  your  constant  reader,  and  humble  ser- 
vant, A.  B.' 


TO  MRS. 


-,  ON  HER  GROTTO. 


"  A  grotto  ao  complete,  with  such  design. 
What  hands.  Calypso,  could  have  form'd  but 
Each  chequer'd  pebble,  and  each  -limine 
So  well  proportion^,  and  dispoa'd  ao  well. 
Surprising  lustre  from  thy  thought  receive. 
Assuming  beaatiea  more  than  nature  give. 
To  her  their  varioua  shapes  and  glossy  hue, 
Their  curioua  aymmetry  they  owe  to  you. 
Not  fam  d  Amphions  lute,  whose  powerful  call 
Made  willing  atones  dance  to  the  The  ban  wall, 
In  more  harmonious  ranka  could  make  them  fall. 
Not  evening  cloud  a  brighter  arch  can  show, 
Nor  richer  colours  paint  the  heavenly  bow. 

"  Where  can  unpoliah'd  nature  boast  a 
In  all  her  mossy  cells  exact  as  this? 
At  the  gay  party-eolourd  scene  we  start. 
For  chance  too  regular,  too  rude  for  art. 


"  Charm 'd  with  the  sight,  my  ravish'd  breast  ia 
With  hints  like  those  which  ancient  bards  inspir'd ; 
All  the  feign 'd  tales  by  superstition  told. 
All  the  bright  train  of  fabled  nymphs  of  old, 
Th'  enthusiastic  muse  believes  are  true. 
Thinks  the  spot  sacred,  and  its  genius 
Lost  in  wild  rapture  would  she  fain 
How  by  degrees  the  pleasing  wonder 
Industrious  in  a  faithful  verse  to  i 
The  various  beauties  of  the  lovely  place; 
And.  while  she  keeps  the  glowing  work  in  view, 
Through  every  maze  thy  artful  hand 


I.  » 

.»»!• 


"  O,  were  I  equal  to  the  bold  design. 
Or  could  I  boast  such  happy  art  as  thine. 
That  could  rude  sheila  in  such  sweet  ordc 

Like  them,  my  wcll-ebo-c  words  in  every  line 
As  sweetly  temper'd  should  as  sweetly  shine. 
So  Just  a  fancy  should  my  numbers  warm. 
Like  the  gay  piece  should  the  description  charm.  9  ^ 
Then  with  superior  strength  my  voice  I'd  rai*e, 
The  echoing  grotto  should  approve  my  lays, 
Pleas  d  to  reflect  the  well  euug  founder  •  praise," 
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Omnia  proftf  to.  rum  m>  a  r«rl«»«tibu*  rrbu»  rrfirrt  ad 
huinanaft.i-xcfltiu*  maxuifkentiuaqueeldiaet  vl  urntict. 

Cicero. 

Tlx*  contemplation  of  clout  ial  things  will  make  a 
roan  Itoth  tfirak  and  think  more  utiblimcly  and  mag- 
nificently when  be  descend*  to  human  affairs. 

Th  e  following  discourse  is  printed,  as  it 
came  to  ray  hands,  without  variation. 

'Cambridge,  Dec  11. 

*  It  was  a  very  common  inquiry  among 
the  ancients,  whv  the  number  of  excellent 
orators,  under  all  the  encouragements  the 
most  flourishing  states  could  give  them,  fell 
so  far  short  of  the  number  of  those  who  ex- 
celled in  all  other  sciences.  A  friend  of  mine 
used  merrily  to  apply  to  this  case  an  ob- 
servation of  Herodotus,  who  says,  that  the 
most  useful  animals  arc  the  most  fruitful  in 
their  generation;  whereas  the  species  of 
those  beasts  that  arc  fierce  and  mischievous 
to  mankind  are  but  scarcely  continued. 
The  historian  instances  in  a  hare,  which 
always  either  breeds  or  brings  forth;  and  a 
lioness,  which  brings  forth  out  once,  and 
then  loses  all  power  of  conception.  But 
leaving  my  friend  to  his  mirth,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  in  these  latter  ages  we  have 
greater  cause  of  complaint  than  the  an- 
cients had.  And  since  that  solemn  festival 
is  approaching,*  which  calls  for  all  the 
power  of  oratory,  and  which  affords  as 
noble  a  subject  for  the  pulpit  as  any  revela- 
tion has  taught  us,  the  design  of  this  paper 
shall  be  to  show,  that  our  modems  have 
greater  advantages  towards  true  and  solid 
eloquence  than  any  which  the  celebrated 
speakers  of  antiquity  enjoyed. 

'The  first  great  and  substantial  differ- 
ence is,  that  their  common-places,  in  which 
almost  the  whole  force  of  amplification  con- 
sists, were  drawn  from  the  profit  or  honesty 
of  the  action,  as  they  regarded  only  this  pre- 
sent state  of  duration.  But  Christianity,  as 
it  exalts  morality  to  a  greater  perfection, 
as  it  brings  the  consideration  of  another 
life  into  the  question,  as  it  proposes  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  a  higher  nature, 
and  a  longer  continuance,  is  more  adapted 
to  affect  the  minds  of  the  audience,  na- 
turally inclined  to  pursue  what  it  imagines 
its  greatest  interest  and  concern.  If  Peri- 
cles, as  historians  report,  could  shake  the 
firmest  resolution  of  his  hearers,  and  set 
the  passions  of  all  Greece  in  a  ferment, 
when  the  present  welfare  of  his  country, 
or  the  fear  of  hostile  invasions,  was  the 
subject;  what  may  be  expected  from  that 
orator  who  warns  his  audience  against 
those  evils  which  have  no  remcdv,  when 
once  undergone,  either  from  prudence  or 
time?  As  much  greater  as  the  evils  in  a 
future  state  are  than  these  at  present,  so 
much  are  the  motives  to  persuasion  under 
Christianity  greater  than  those  which  mere 
moral  considerations  could  supply  us  with. 
But  what  I  now  mention  relates  only  to  the 

•  Chin*  Una*. 


power  of  moving  the  affections.  There  is 
another  part  of  eloquence  which  is,  indeed, 
its  master-piece;  I  mean  the  marvellous 
or  sublime.  In  this  the  Christian  orator  has 
the  advantage  beyond  contradiction.  Our 
ideas  are  so  infinitely  enlarged  by  revela- 
tion, the  eye  of  reason  has  so  wide  a  pros- 
pect into  eternity,  the  notions  of  a  Deity 
arc  so  worthy  ana  refined,  and  the  accounts 
we  have  of  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery 
so  clear  and  evident,  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  objects  will  give  our  discourse 
a  noble  vigour,  an  invincible  force,  beyond 
the  power  of  any  human  consideration, 
Tullv  requires  in  his  perfect  orator  some 
skill  in  the  nature  of  heavenly  bodies;  be- 
cause, says  he,  his  mind  will  become  more 
extensive  and  unconfined;  and  when  he 
descends  to  treat  of  human  affairs,  he  will 
both  think  and  write  in  a  more  exalted  and 
magnificent  manner.  For  the  same  reason, 
that  excellent  master  would  have  recom- 
mended the  study  of  those  great  and  glo- 
rious mysteries  which  revelation  has  dis- 
covered to  us;  to  which  the  noblest  parts 
of  this  system  of  the  world  are  as  much  in- 
ferior as  the  creature  is  less  excellent  than 
its  Creator.  The  wisest  and  most  know- 
ing among  the  heathens  had  very  poor  and 
imperfect  notions  of  a  future  state.  They 
had  indeed  some  uncertain  hopes,  either 
received  by  tradition,  or  gathered  by  rea- 
son, that  the  existence  of  virtuous  men 
would  not  be  determined  by  the  separa- 
tion of  soul  and  body;  but  they  either  dis- 
believed a  future  state  of  punishment  and 
miserv;  or,  upon  the  same  account  that 
Appelles  painted  Antigonous  with  one  side 
only  towards  the  spectator,  that  the  loss  of 
his  eye  might  not  cast  a  blemish  upon  the 
whole  piece:  so  these  represented  the  con- 
dition of  roan  in  its  fairest  view,  and  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  what  they,  thought 
was  a  deformity  to  human  nature.  I  have 
often  observed,  that  whenever  the  above- 
mentioned  orator  in  his  philosophical  dis- 
courses is  led  by  his  argument  to  the 
mention  of  immortality,  he  seems  like  one 
awakened  out  of  .sleep:  roused  and  alarm- 
ed with  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  he 
stretches  his  imagination  to  conceive  some- 
thing uncommon,  and,  with  the  greatness 
of  his  thoughts,  casts,  as  it  were,  a  glory 
round  the  sentence.  Uncertain  and  unset- 
tled as  he  was,  he  seems  fired  with  the 
contemplation  of  it.  And  nothing  but  such 
a  glorious  prospect  could  have  forced  so 
great  a  lover  of  truth  as  he  was,  to  declare 
his  resolution  never  to  part  with  his  per- 
suasion of  immortality,  though  it  shouldbe 
proved  to  be  an  erroneous  one.  But  had 
he  lived  to  see  all  that  Christianity  has 
brought  to  light,  how  would  he  have  la- 
vished out  all  the  force  of  eloquence  in 
those  noblest  contemplations  which  human 
nature  is  capable  of,  the  resurrection  and 
the  judgment  that  follows  it!  How  had 
his  breast  glowed  with  pleasure,  when  the 
whole  compass  of  futurity  lay  open  and 
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exposed  to  his  view!  How  would  his  ima- 
gination have  hurried  him  on  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation !  How 
would  he  have  entered  with  the  force  of 
lightning,  into  the  affections  of  his  hearers, 
and  fixed  their  attention,  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  of  corrupt  nature,  upon  those 
glorious  themes  which  his  eloquence  hath 
painted  in  such  livelv  and  lasting  colours! 

*  This  advantage  Christians  have;  and  it 
was  with  no  small  pleasure  I  lately  met 
with  a  fragment  of  Longinus,  which  is  pre- 
served as  a  testimony  of  that  critic's  judg- 
ment, at  the  beginning  of  a  manuscript  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Vatican  library. 
After  that  author  has  numbered  up  the 
most  celebrated  orators  among  the  Gre- 
cians, he  says,  "  add  to  these  Paul  of  Tar- 
sus, the  patron  of  an  opinion  not  yet  fully 
proved.'*  As  a  heathen,  he  condemns  the 
Christian  religion;  and,  as  an  impartial 
critic,  he  judges  in  favour  of  the  promoter 
and  preacher  of  it.  To  mc  it  seems  that 
the  latter  part  of  his  judgment  adds  great 
weight  to  his  opinion  of  St.  Paul's  abilities, 
since,  under  all  the  prejudice  of  opinions 
directly  opposite,  he  is  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge the  merit  of  that  apostle.  And 
no  doubt,  such  as  Longinus  describes  St. 
Paul,  such  he  appeared  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries  which  he  visited  and 
blessed  with  those  doctrines  he  was  divinely 
commissioned  to  preach.  Sacred  story  gives 
us,  in  one  circumstance,  a  convincing  proof 
of  his  eloquence,  when  the  men  of  X<ystra 
called  him  Mercury,  "  because  he  was  the 
chief  speaker ;"  and  would  have  paid  divine 
worship  to  him,  as  to  the  god  who  invented 
and  presided  over  eloquence.  This  one  ac- 
count of  our  apostle  sets  his  character,  con- 
sidered as  an  orator  only,  above  all  the 
celebrated  relations  of  the  skill  and  influ- 
ence of  Demosthenes  and  his  contempora- 
ries. Their  power  in  speaking  was  admired, 
but  still  it  was  thought  human:  their  elo- 
quence warmed  and  ravished  the  hearers, 
but  still  it  was  thought  the  voice  of  man, 
not  the  voice  of  God.  What  advantage 
then  had  St.  Paul  above  those  of  Greece  or 
Rome?  I  confess  I  can  ascribe  this  excel- 
lence to  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  doc- 
trines he  delivered,  which  may  have  still 
the  same  influence  on  the  hearers;  which 
have  still  the  power,  when  preached  by  a 
skilful  orator,  to  make  us  break  out  in  the 
same  expressions  as  the  disciples  who  met 
our  Saviour  in  their  way  to  Emmaus  made 
use  of ;  "  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us 
n  he  talked  to  us  by  the  wav,  and  while 
neopencd  to  us  the  scriptures?*'  I  may  be 
thought  bold  in  my  judgment,  by  some,  but 
I  must  affirm,  that  no  one  orator  has  left  us 
so  visible  marks  and  footsteps  of  his  elo- 
quence as  our  apostle.  It  may  perhaps  be 
wondered  at,  that  in  his  reasonings  upon 
idolatry  at  Athens,  where  eloquence  was 
bom  and  flourished,  he  confines  himself  to 
strict  argument  only*  but  my  reader  may 
-emember  what  many  authors  of  the  best 


credit  have  assured  us,  that  all  attempts 
upon  the  affections,  and  strokes  of  oratory, 
were  expressly  forbidden,  by  the  laws  of 
that  country,  in  courts  of  judicature.  His 
want  of  eloquence  therefore  here  was  the 
effect  of  his  exact  conformity  to  the  laws; 
but  his  discourse  on  the  resurrection  to  the 
Corinthians,  his  harangue  before  Agrippa 
upon  his  own  conversion,  and  the  necessity 
of  that  of  others,  arc  truly  great,  and  may 
serve  as  full  examples  to  tr  lose  excellent 
rules  for  the  sublime,  which  the  best  of 
critics  has  left  us.  The  sum  of  all  this  dis- 
course is,  that  our  clergy  have  no  farther  to 
look  for  an  example  of  the  perfection  they 
may  arrive  at,  than  to  St.  Paul's  harangues; 
that  when  he,  under  the  want  of  several 
advantages  of  nature,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
was  heard,  admired,  and  made  a  standard 
to  succeeding  ages  bv  the  best  judges  of  a 
different  persuasion  in  religion;  I  say,  our 
clergy  may  learn  that,  however  instructive 
their  sermons  are,  they  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  great  addition:  which  St.  Paul  has 
given  them  a  noble  example  of,  and  the 
Christian  religion  has  furnished  them  with 
certain  means  of  attaining  to.1 
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Socraten  a  pud  Xen. 
The  fewer  our  wanti,  the  nearer  we  resemble  tbe  gods. 

It  was  the  common  boast  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  that  by  the  efficacy  of  their 
several  doctrines,  they  made  human  nature 
resemble  the  divine.  How  much  mistaken 
soever  they  might  be  in  the  several  means 
they  proposed  for  this  end,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  design  was  great  and  glori- 
ous. The  finest  works  of  invention  and 
imagination  are  of  very  little  weight  when 
put  in  the  balance  with  what  refines  and 
exalts  the  rational  mind.  Longinus  excuses 
Homer  very  handsomely,  when  he  says  the 
poet  made  his  gods  like  men,  that  he  might 
make  his  men  appear  like  the  gods.  But  it 
must  be  allowed:  that  several  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  acted  as  Cicero  wishes  Homer 
had  done:  they  endeavoured  rather  to  make 
men  like  gods,  than  gods  like  men. 

According  to  this  general  maxim  in  philo- 
sophy, some  of  them  have  endeavoured  to 
place  men  in  such  a  state  of  pleasure,  or 
indolence  at  least,  as  they  vainly  imagined 
the  happiness  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  con- 
sist in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  virtu- 
ous sect  of  philosophers  have  created  a 
chimerical  wise  man,  whom  they  made 
exempt  from  passion  and  pain,  and  thought 
it  enough  to  pronounce  him  all-sufficient 

This  last  character,  when  divested  of  the 
glare  of  human  philosophy  that  surrounds 
it,  signifies  no  more  than  that  a  good  and 
wise  man  should  so  arm  himself  with  pa- 
tience, as  not  to  yield  tamely  to  the  violence 
of  passion  and  pain;  that  he  should  learn  so 
to  suppress  and  contract  his  desires  as  to 
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nave  few  wants;  and  that  he  should  cherish 
bo  many  virtues  in  his  soul  as  to  have  a  per- 
petuai  source  or  pleasure  in  nimseit. 

The  Christian  religion  requires  that,  after 
having  framed  the  best  idea  we  are  able  of 
the  divine  nature,  it  should  be  our  next  care 
to  conform  ourselves  to  it  as  far  as  our  im- 
perfections will  permit.  I  might  mention 
several  passages  in  the  sacred  writings  on 
this  head,  to  which  I  might  add  many 
maxims  and  wise  sayings  of  moral  authors 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

I  shall  only  instance  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage, to  this  purpose,  out  of  Julian's  Caesars.  • 
That  emperor  having  represented  all  the 
Roman  emperors,  with  Alexander  the 
Great,  as  passing  in  review  before  the  gods, 
and  striving  for  the  superiority,  lets  them 
all  drop,  excepting  Alexander,  Julius  Cae- 
sar, Augustus  Caesar,  Trajan,  Marcus  Au- 
rclius,  and  Constantine.  Each  of  these  great 
heroes  of  antiquity  lays  in  his  claim  for  the 
upper  place;  ana,  in  order  to  it,  sets  forth 
his  actions  after  the  most  advantageous 
manner.  But  the  gods,  instead  of  being 
dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  their  actions,  in- 
quire by  Mercury  into  the  propter  motive 
and  governing  principle  tnat  influenced 
them  throughout  the  whole  series  of  their 
lives  and  exploits.  Alexander  tells  them, 
that  his  aim  was  to  conquer;  Julius  Cxsar, 
that  his  was  to  gain  the  highest  nost  in  his 
country;  Augustus,  to  govern  well;  Trajan, 
that  his  was  the  same  as  that  of  Alexander, 
namely,  to  conquer.  The  question,  at 
length,  was  put  to  Marcus  Aurelins,  who 
replied,  with  great  modesty,  that  it  had 
always  been  his  care  to  imitate  the  gods. 
This  conduct  seems  to  have  gained  him  the 
most  votes  and  best  place  in  the  whole  as- 
sembly. Marcus  Aurelius,  being  afterwards 
asked  to  explain  himself,  declares  that,  by 
imitating  the  gods,  he  endeavoured  to  imi- 
tate them  in  the  use  of  his  understanding, 
and  of  all  other  faculties;  and  in  particular, 
that  it  was  always  his  study  to  have  as  few 
wants  as  possible  in  himself,  and  to  do  all 
the  good  he  could  to  others. 

Among  the  many  methods  by  which  re- 
vealed religion  has  advanced  morality,  this 
is  one,  that  it  has  given  us  a  more  just  and 
perfect  idea  of  that  Being  whom  every  rea- 
sonable creature  ought  to  imitate.  The 
young  man,  in  a  heathen  comedy,  might 
justify  his  lewdness  by  the  example  of  Ju- 
piter; as,  indeed,  there  was  scarce  any 
crime  that  might  not  be  countenanced  by 
those  notions  of  the  deity  which  prevailed 
among  the  common  people  in  the  heathen 
world.  Revealed  religion  sets  forth  a  pro- 
per object  for  imitation,  in  that  Being  who 
is  the  pattern,  as  well  as  the  source,  of  all 
spiritual  perfection. 

While  we  remain  in  this  life,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  innumerable  temptations,  which,  if 
listened  to,  will  make  us  deviate  from 
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son  and  goodness,  the  only  things  wherein 
we  can  imitate  the  Supreme  Being.  In  the 
next  life  we  meet  with  nothing  to  excite 
our  inclinations  that  doth  not  deserve  them. 
I  shall  therefore  dismiss  my  reader  with 
this  maxim,  vis.  '  Our  happiness  in  this 
world  proceeds  from  the  suppression  of  our 
desires,  but  in  the  next  world  from  the 
gratification  of  them.' 
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Cictrt  Soma.  Bop. 

I  perceive  you  contemplate  the  seat  and  habitatiaa 
of  men ;  which  if  it  appeara  at  little  to  you  as  it  reaSy 
i«.  Ax  your  ayea  perpetually  apoa  heavenly  ob.-ecu.  urf 


The  following  essay  comes  from  the  in- 
genious author  of  the  letter  upon  novekv, 
printed  in  a  late  Spectator:!  the  notions  are 
drawn  from  the  Platonic  wav  of  thinking; 
but,  as  they  contribute  to  raise  the  mind, 
and  may  inspire  noble  sentiments  of  our  own 
future  grandeur  and  happiness,  I  think  it 
"'ell  deserves  to  be  presented  to  the  public 
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If  the  universe  be  the  creature  of  an  in- 
telligent mind,  this  mind  could  have  no  im- 
mediate regard  to  himself  in  produces  h. 
He  needed  not  to  make  trial  of  his  omnipo- 
tence to  be  informed  what  effects  were 
within  its  reach;  the  world,  as  existing  in 
his  eternal  idea,  was  then  as  beautiful  as 
now  it  is  drawn  forth  into  being;  and  in  the 
immense  abyss  of  his  essence  are  contained 
far  brighter  scenes  than  will  be  ever  set 
forth  to  view;  it  being  impossible  that  the 
great  Author  of  nature  snould  bound  his 
own  power  by  giving  existence  to  a  system 
of  creatures  so  perfect  that  he  cannot  io> 
prove  upon  it  by  any  other  exertions  of  his 
almighty  will.  Between  finite  and  infinite 
there  is  an  unmeasured  interval,  not  to  be 
filled  up  in  endless  ages;  for  which  reason, 
the  most  excellent  of  all  God's  works  must 
be  equally  short  of  what  his  power  is  abk 
to  produce  as  the  most  imperfect,  and  may- 
be exceeded  with  the  same  ease. 

This  thought  hath  made  some  imagine 
(what  it  must  be  confessed  is  not  impos- 
sible,) that  the  unfnthomcd  space  is  ever 
teeming  with  new  births,  the  younger  still 
inheriting  greater  perfection  than  the  elder. 
But  as  this  doth  not  fall  within  my  present 
view,  I  shall  content  myself  with  taking,  no- 
tice, that  the  consideration  now  mentk 
proves  undeniably,  that  the  ideal 
the  divine  understanding  yield  a  prospect 
incomparably  more  ample,  various,  and  de- 
lightful, than  any  created  world  can  do: 
and  that,  therefore,  as  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  God  should  make  a  world 
merely  of  inanimate  matter,  however  < 
sified,  or  inhabited  only  by 
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higher  an  order  than  brutes,  so  the  end 

for  which  he  designed  his  reasonable  off- 
spring in  the  contemplation  of  his  works, 
the  enjoyment  of  himself,  and  in  both  to  be 
happy;  having,  to  this  purpose,  endowed 
them  with  correspondent  faculties  and  de- 
sires. He  can  have  nogreater  pleasure  from 
a  bare  review  of  his  works  than  from  a  sur- 
vey of  his  own  ideas;  but  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  he  is  well  pleased  in  the  satis- 
faction derived  to  beings  capable  of  it,  and 
for  whose  entertainment  he  hath  erected 
this  immense  theatre.  Is  not  this  more  than 
an  intimation  of  our  immortality?  Man,  who, 
when  considered  as  on  his  probation  for  a 
happy  existence  hereafter,  is  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  divine  wisdom,  if  we 
cut  him  off  from  all  relation  to  eternity,  is  the 
most  wonderful  and  unaccountable  composi- 
tion in  the  whole  creation.  He  hath  capaci- 
ties to  lodge  a  much  greater  variety  of  know- 
ledge than  he  will  be  ever  master  of,  and  an 
unsatisfied  curiosity  to  tread  the  secret  paths 
of  nature  and  providence:  but,  with  this, 
his  organs,  in  their  present  structure,  are 
rather  fitted  to  serve  the  necessities  of  a 
vile  body,  than  to  minister  to  his  under- 
standing; and,  from  the  little  spot  to  which 
he  is  chained,  he  can  frame  but  wandering 
guesses  concerning  the  innumerable  worlds 
of  light  that  encompass  him ;  which,  though 
in  themselves  of  a  prodigious  bigness,  do 
but  just  glimmer  in  the  remote  spaces  of  the 
heavens:  and  when,  with  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  pains,  he  hath  laboured  a  little 
way  up  the  steep  ascent  of  truth,  and  be- 
holds with  pity  the  grovelling  multitude 
beneath,  in  a  moment  his  foot  slides,  and 
he  tumbles  down  headlong  into  the  grave. 

Thinking  on  this,  I  am  obliged  to  believe, 
in  justice  to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that 
there  is  another  state  when  man  shall  be 
better  situated  for  contemplation,  or  rather 
have  it  in  his  power  to  remove  from  object 
to  object,  and  From  world  to  world;  ana  be 
accommodated  with  senses,  and  other  helps, 
for  making  the  quickest  and  most  amazing 
discoveries.  How  does  such  a  genius  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  from  amidst  the  dark- 
ness that  involves  human  understanding, 
break  forth,  and  appear  like  one  of  an- 
other species!  The  vast  machine  we  in- 
habit lies  open  to  him ;  he  seems  not 
unacquainted  with  the  general  laws  that 
govern  it,  and  while  with  the  transport  of  a 
philosopher  he  beholds  and  admires  the 
glorious  work,  he  is  capable  of  paying  at 
once  a  more  devout  and  more  rational  ho- 
mage to  his  Maker.  But,  alas!  how  nar- 
row is  the  prospect  even  of  such  a  mind! 
And  how  obscure  to  the  compass  that  is 
taken  in  by  the  ken  of  an  angel,  or  of  a  soul 
but  newly  escaped  from  its  imprisonment 
in  the  body!  For  mv  part,  I  freely  indulge 
my  soul  in  the  confidence  of  its  future  gran- 
deur; it  pleases  me  to  think  that  I,  who 
know  so  small  a  |x>rtion  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  and  with  slow  and  painful  steps 
creep  up  and  clown  on  the  surface  of  this 
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globe,  shall  ere  long 
swiftness  of  imagination,  trace  out  the 
hidden  springs  of  nature's  operations,  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  heavenly  bodies 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  career,  be  a  specta- 
tor of  the  long  chain  of  events  in  the  natural 
and  moral  worlds,  visit  the  several  apart- 
ments of  the  creation,  know  how  thev  are 
furnished  and  how  inhabited,  comprehend 
the  order,  and  measure  the  magnitudes  and 
distances  of  those  orbs,  which  to  us  seem 
disposed  without  any  regular  design,  and 
set  all  in  the  same  circle;  observe  the  de- 
pendence of  the  parts  of  each  system,  and 
(if  our  minds  are  big  enough  to  grasp  the 
theory)  of  the  several  systems  upon  one 
another,  from  whence  results  the  harmony 
of  the  universe.  In  eternity,  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  of  this  kind.  I  find  it  of  use 
to  cherish  this  generous  ambition;  for,  be- 
sides the  secret  refreshment  it  diffuses 
through  my  soul,  it  engages  me  in  an  en- 
deavour to  improve  my  faculties,  as  well 
as  to  exercise  them  conformably  to  the 
rank  I  now  hold  among  reasonable  beings, 
and  the  hope  I  have  of  being  once  advanced 
to  a  more  exalted  station. 

The  other,  and  that  the  ultimate  end  of 
man,  is  the  enjoyment  of  God,  beyond 
which  he  cannot  form  a  wish.  Dim  at  best 
are  the  conceptions  we  have  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  who,  as  it  were,  keeps  his  creatures 
in  suspense,  neither  discovering  nor  hiding 
himself;  by  which  means,  the  libertine  hath 
a  handle  to  dispute  his  existence,  while  the 
most  are  content  to  speak  him  fair,  but  in 
their  hearts  prefer  even'  trifling  satisfaction 
to  the  favour  of  their  Maker,  and  ridicule 
the  good  man  for  the  singularity  of  his 
choice.  Will  there  not  a  time  come,  when 
the  free-thinker  shall  see  his  impious 
schemes  overturned,  and  be  made  a  con- 
vert to  the  truths  he  hates?  when  deluded 
mortals  shall  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
their  pursuits;  and  the  few  wise  who  fol- 
lowed the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and,  scorn- 
ing the  blandishments  of  sense,  and  the 
sordid  bribery  of  the  world,  aspired  to  a 
celestial  abode,  shall  stand  possessed  of 
their  utmost  wish  in  the  vision  of  the  Crea- 
tor? Here  the  mind  heaves  a  thought  now 
and  then  towards  him,  and  hath  some  tran- 
sient glances  of  his  presence:  when  in  the 
instant  it  thinks  itself  to  have  the  fastest 
j  hold,  the  object  eludes  its  expectations,  and 
it  falls  back  tired  and  baffled  to  the  ground. 
Doubtless  there  is  some  more  perfect  way 
of  conversing  with  heavenly  beings.  Are  not 
spirits  capable  of  mutual  intelligence,  unless 
immersed  in  bodies,  or  by  their  intervention? 
Must  superior  natures  depend  on  inferior 
for  the  main  privilege  of  social  beings,  that 
of  conversing  with  and  knowing  each  other? 
What  would  they  have  done  had  matter 
never  been  created*  I  suppose,  not  have 
lived  in  eternal  solitude.  As  incorporeal 
substances  are  of  a  nobler  order,  so,  be 
sure,  their  manner  of  intercourse  is  an- 
swerably  more  expedite  and  intimate.  Thu 
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method  of  communication  we  call  intellec- 
tual vision,  as  something  analogous  to  the 
sense  of  seeing,  which  is  the  medium  of  our 
acquaintance  with  this  visible  world.  And 
in  some  such  way  can  God  make  himself 
the  object  of  immediate  intuition  to  the 
blessed;  and  as  he  can,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  will,  always  condescending,  in  the 
circumstances  of  doing  it,  to  the  weakness 
and  proportion  of  finite  minds.  His  works 
but  faintly  reflect  the  image  of  his  perfec- 
tions: it  is  a  second-hand  knowledge:  to 
have  a  just  idearf  him,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  see  him  as  he  is.  Hut  what  is  that?  It 
is  something  that  never  entered  into  the 
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heart  of  man  to  conceive;  yet,  what  we  can 
easily  conceive,  will  be  a  fountain  of  un- 
speakable and  everlasting  rapture.  .Ml 
created  glories  will  fade  and  die  awav  in  his 
presence.  Perhaps  it  will  be  my  Happi- 
ness to  compare  the  world  with  the  f-ur 
exemplar  of  it  in  the  Divine  Mind;  per- 
haps, to  view  the  original  plan  of  those 
wise  designs  that  have  Deen  executing  in  a 
long  succession  of  ages.  Thus  empU?ed 
in  finding  out  his  works,  and  conteropl  ta^ 
their  Author,  how  shall  I  fall  prostrate  and 
adoring,  my  body  swallowed  up  in  the  im- 
mensity of  matter,  my  mind  in  the  infini- 
tude at  his  perfections! 


THE  END. 
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British  Theatre  • 
Actions,  principles  of,  two  in  man       •  • 
Actor,  absent,  who  so  called  by  Theophrastus 
Admiration,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pamions 
When  turned  into  contempt       •  • 
Short-lived        •  ••••• 

A  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind     •  • 
Adversity,  no  evil  in  itself  -      •      •  • 
Advertisement  of  an  Italian  chirurgeon  • 
From  St  James's  Coffee-house 
From  a  gentleman  that  teaches  birds  to  speak 
From  another  that  is  a  fine  flesh  painter  • 
From  Mr.  Sly,  the  haberdasher    •  • 
About  the  Lottery  ticket  - 
Advice :  no  order  of  persons  too  considerable 

to  be  advised  

In  what  manner  to  he  given  to  a  faulty  friend 
Usually  received  with  reluctance 
Adulterers  how  punished  by  primitive  christians  579 
Affectation,  a  greater  enemy  to  a  fine  face  than 

the  small-pox    •      •••••  35 

It  deforms  beauty,  and  turns  wit  into  absurdity  3d 
The  original  of  it  • 

Found  in  the  wise  man  as  well  as  the  coxcomb  38 
The  way  to  get  clear  of  it  •  38 

The  misfortune  of  it        «...  404 

Described  460 

Affliction  and  sorrow  not  always  expressed  by 
tears 

True  affliction  labours  to  be  invisible 
Afflictions,  how  to  be  alleviated      .      .  • 
Age  rendered  ridiculous  • 

How  contemned  by  the  Athenians  and  re- 
spected by  the  Spartans  ... 

The  unnatural  misunderstanding  between 
age  and  youth  ..... 

The  authority  of  an  aged  virtuous  person  pre- 
ferable to  the  pleasures  of  youth  • 

A  comfortable  old  age  the  reward  of  a  well- 
spent  youth  260 

The  authority  assumed  by  some  people  on 
the  account  of  it  336 
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Aglaus,  his  story  told  by  Cowley    ...  f,it> 
Agreeable  man,  who    .....  280 
The  art  of  being  agreeable  in  company       -  386: 
Albacinda,  her  character     ....     \  \\ 
Alexander  the  great,  wry -necked    -      .      •  32 
His  artifice  in  his  Indian  expedition  •      •  127 
His  answer  when  asked  if  he  would  not  be  a 
competitor  for  die  prize  in  the  Olympic 

Ramos  157 

Wherein  he  imitated  Achilles  in  a  piece  of 

cruelty,  and  the  occasion  of  it  ...  337 
His  complaint  to  Aristotle       ..      .  379 
Allegories,  like  light  to  a  discourse  •      ■  .421 
Eminent  writers  faulty  in  them       ■      ■  421 
The  reception  the  Spectator's  allegorical  writ, 
ings  meet  with  from  die  public     •      .  501 
Allusions,  the  great  art  of  a  writer  «      •      -  421 
Almighty,  his  power  over  the  imagination   •  421 
Aristotle's  saying  of  his  being      ...  465 
Amanda,  her  adventures      ....  375 
Amaryllis,  her  character  •      •      •      •      •  \\\ 
Amazons,  their  commonwealth    ...  433 
How  they  educated  their  children      *      •  434 

Their  wars  434 

They  marry  their  male  allies      ...  434 
Ambition  never  satisfied  27,  M6 

The  occasion  of  factions       •      .      .      .  125 
By  what  to  be  measured  •  188 

Many  times  as  hurtful  to  the  princes  who  are 
lea  by  it,  as  the  people  ....  200 

Most  men  subject  to  it  •      •      •      •  219,  224 

Of  use  when  rightly  directed    ...  214 
The  end  of  it       •      »      .      •      .      -  255 
The  effects  of  it  in  the  mind  •  256 

Subjects  us  to  many  troubles       ...  257 
The  true  object  of  a  laudable  ambition    •  257 
Various  kinds  of  it  •      •      .  .570 

Laudable  .......  613 

Americans,  their  opinions  of  souls    .      .      -  66. 
Exemplified  ma  vision  of  an  American    •  56 
Used  painting  instead  of  writing  .      •      .  416 
Amity  between  agreeable  persons  of  different 
sexes  dangerous       .....  400 

A  more  t,  the  jilt,  reclaimed  by  Philander  -  401 
Ample,  (Lady)  her  uneasiness  and  the  reason 

of  it  32 

Amusements  of  life,  when  innocent,  necessary 

and  allowable  93 

Anacharsis,  the  Corinthian  drunkard,  a  saying 

of  his     •      •      •                   .      .  569 
Anagram,  what,  and  when  first  produced       ■  69 
Anatomy,  the  Spectator's  speculation  on  it  543 
Ancestry,  how  tar  honours  is  to  be  paid  to  •  612 
Ancients  in  the  east,  their  way  of  living  .     .  41  h 
Andromache,  a  great  fox-hunter  57 
Animals,  the  different  make  of  every  species  120 
The  instinct  of  brutes      ....  120 
Exemplified  in  several  instances  ...  120 
God  himself  die  soul  of  brutes  ...  121 
The  variety  of  arms  with  which  they  are  pro- 
vided by  nature    ...            .  121 
Anne  Boleyn's  last  letter  to  King  Henry  VIII.  397 
Annihilation,  by  wbom  desired    ...  210 
The  most  abject  of  wishes    ...  .210 
Answers  to  several  letters  at  once      •     561,  619 
Anthonv,  (Mark)  his  witty  mirth  commended 
byTully  886 
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Antipathies,  *  letter  about  them  • 
Anxieties,  unnecessary,  the  evil  of  them  and 
the  vanity  of  them  ..... 
Ape*,  what  women  bo  called,  and  described 
Apollo's  temple  on  the  top  of  Leurate,  by  whom 

frequented,  and  for  what  purposes 
Apothecary,  his  employment  - 
Apparitions,  the  creation  of  weak  minds 
Appearances,  the  veneration  of  respect  paid  to 
them  in  all  ages  .... 
Things  not  to  be  trusted  lor  them 
Appetites,  sooner  moved  than  the  passions 

The  incumbrances  of  old  age 
A  pplausc,  (public)  its  pleasure 

Censure  and  applause  should  not  mislead  us 
April,  (the  first  of)  the  merriest  day  in  the  year 
Month  of,  described  ..... 
Arabella,  (Mrs.)  the  great  heiress,  the  Specta- 
tor's lellow-tmveTler  .... 
Verses  on  Arabella's  singing  ... 
Arts  pas  and  Panthea,  their  story  out  of  Xeno- 

phon  

Architecture,  the  ancients'  perfection  in  it      -  Mh 
Greatness  of  the  manner  how  it  strikes  the 
fancy       .......  Hi 

Of  the  manner  of  both  ancient;*  and  modems  415 
Concave  and  convex  figures  have  the  great- 
est air*      •      -      -      •      •      -  415 
Every  thing  that  pleases  the  imagination  in 
it  is  either  great,  beautiful,  or  new       •  415 
Aretine,  made  air  the  princes  of  Europe  his 
tributaries     ......  23. 

Argument,  rules  for  the  management  of  one  132 
Argumentam  Basilinum.  what    ...  23'J 
Socrates  s  way  of  arguing          -      -      -  ii3'J 
In  what  -manner  managed  by  states  and  com- 
munities  232 

Argus,  his  qualifications  and  employments  un- 
der Juno   -      •      -      -      -      -      -  *2Iil 
Arietta,  her  character  -  11 
Her  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  man,  in  answer 

to  the  atory  of  the  Kpheeian  matron      -  11 
Her  story  ol  Inkle  and  Yarico     -      -      -  II 
Aristmsstus,  his  letters,  some  account  of  them  238 
Aristippua.  his  saying  of  content      •      -      -  574 
Aristotle,  his  observations  upon  the  Iambic  verse  31 


Upon  tragedies 
Hi*  account  of  the  world 
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Ififi 

The  mvontor  of  syllogism    -  -  239 

His  definition  of  an  entire  net  of  epic  poetry  i5!7 
His  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  action  in  a 
poem;  his  method  of  examining  an  epic 
poem  -     •     -     -     -  273 

An  observation  of  that  critic's  ...  273 
One  of  the  best  logicians  in  the  world  -      -  291 
His  division  of  a  poem      ....  jjj 
Another  of  his  observations  ....  297 
His  observations  on  the  fable  of  an  epie  poem  315 
Aristus  and  Aspasia,  a  happy  couple       •      -  12M 
Arm,  (the)  called  by  Tally  the  orator '*  weapon  54 1 
Arsinoe,  the  first  musical  opera  on  the  English 

stage  IB 
Art  of  criticism,  the  Spectator's  account  of  that 

poem  253 

Works  of  art  defective  to  entertain  the  ima- 
gination      -      -      -      -      -      -  414 

Receive  great  advantage  from  their  likeness 
to  those  of  nature  -  411 

The  design  of  it  511 

Artillery,  the  invention  and  first  use  of  it,  to 
whom  ascribed  by  Milton  ... 
Artist,  wherein  he  has  the  advantage  of  an  au- 
thor  166 

Asaph,  St  (Bishop  of)  his  preface  to  his  Ser- 
mons  -  384 

Association  of  honest  men  proposed  by  Specta- 
tor  126 

A sau  ranee,  what  373 

Atheism,  an  enemy  to  cheerfulness  of  mind    -  381 


Two  unanswerable  arguments  against  it  •  5*9 
In  what  manner  atheists  ought  to  be  treated  3Hf 
Atheists,  great  zealots  .....  I«£ 

And  bigots   .....       .       .  Ifi6 

Their  opinions  downright  nonsense  -       -  1ft 
Attieus,  disinterested  and  prudent  conduct  in 
his  friendships      .....  3S5 

Avarice,  the  original  of  it       -      •       -       -  AS 
Operates  with  luxury  55 
At  war  with  luxury     ...       .       •  54 

Its  officers  and  adherents         -      -       -  3d 
Comes  to  an  agreement  with  luxury    -      -  56 
Audience,  the  gross  of.  of  whom  composed  .  bet 
The  vicious  taste  of  onr  Kngludi  audiences  -*- 
Audiences,  at  present  void  of  common  sense  13,  81 
August  and  July,  (months  of)  described  -      -  flS. 
Augustus,  hi*  request  to  his  friends  at  has  death  HI 
His  reproof  to  the  Roman  bachelors      -      .  50 
His  saying  of  mourning  fur  the  dead         .  5~j 
Aurelia,  her  character     ...      -      -  li 
Author,  the  necessity  of  his  readers  being  ac- 
quainted with  his  aize,  complexion,  and 
temper.-  in  order  to  read  his  works  with 
pleasure  .......1 

His  opinion  of  his  own  performances        -  4 
The  expedient  made  use  of  by  those  who 

write  for  the  stage       »      -  -  SI 

In  what  manner  one  author  is  a  mole  to  an- 
other  h± 

Wherein  an  author  has  the  advantage  of  an 

artist     -      •  •  ICS 

The  care  an  author  ought  to  take  of  wfcal  he 

writes  -  Ififi 

A  story  of  sn  atheistical  author   ...  lil£ 
Authors,  for  what  most  to  be  admired  -      -  2££ 
Their  precedency  settled  according  to  the 
bulk  of  their  works      -      ...      .  50 

BAREU  (tower  of)  412 

Bacon,  (Sir  Francis)  his  comparison  of  a  book 
well  written  -  IS 

His  observation  upon  envy  1! 
Prescribes  his  render  a  poem  or  prospect  as 

conducive  to  health      ....  411 
What  he  savs  of  the  pleasures  of  taste  -      -  4-C7 
His  extraonhnory  learning  and  parts        -  564 
Boeon-flitrh  nt  Whichenovre,  in  StsiJorddure, 
who  are  entitled  to  it  -      -      .  SOT 

Several  demand*  for  it  - 
Bags  of  money,  a  sodden  transformation  of  I 
into  sticks  and  paper  ... 
Bamboo,  (Benjamin.)  the  philosophical  ose  he 

resolve*  to  mtike  of  a  shrew  of  s  wife  •  4>4 
Rankruptcv.  the  misery  of  it  -  -  43K  456 
I ':ui i  inn,  (Ambassador  of)  his  letter  to  bis  mas- 
ter about  the  English  ...  -537 
Baptist  Lolly,  his  prudent  management  -  -  S 
Rareface,  his  success  with  the  ladies — reason 

tor  it  154 

Bar-oratory  in  England,  reflections  on  it       -  JtC 
Bosilius  Valcnttnu*.  ami  his  son.  their  storv  • 
Bawdry,  never  writ  but  where  there  is  a  dearth 

of  invention  -      -      -  -      -  24 

Bawdy-houses  frequented  by  wise  men,  not  out 

of  wantonness  but  stratagem  -  -  190 
Baxter.  (Mr.)  his  last  words     -  -      .  4fi 

More  last  wonls  .....  44a 
What  a  blessing  he  had  ....  fe§ 
Bayle,  (Mr.)  what  he  says  of  libels  -  .  451 
Beards  in  former  ages  a  type  of  wisdom  -  •  331 
Instances  of  homage  heretofore  paid  to  beards  2L1 
Time  the  beard  flourished  most  m  this  notion  21 
The  ill  consequence  of  truroductng  it  among 

us  at  present  -  3?1 

A  description  of  Hud  1  brass  beard     -  CI 
Bear-garden,  the  Spectator's  method  for  the  ue- 
provemeni  of  it        •      -      .      -      -  Ml 
A  comtnt  there       .....  OS 
The  cheats  of  it    -  -  4*2 
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Braver,  the  haberdasher,  a  great  politician  •  42 
Beau's  head,  the  dissection  of  one    -  275 
Beauties,  when  plagiaries     ....  4 
The  true  secret  how  to  improve  boauty      •  23 
Most  charming  when  heightened  by  virtue  33 
Whether  male  or  ibraalo,  very  un tractable  -  67 
And  fantastical        .....  144 
Impertinent  and  disagreeable      ...  U  | 
The  efficacy  of  beauty  141 
Beauty  in  a  virtuous  woman  makes  hor  more 

virtuous       •  302 

Heightened  by  motion  ....  406 
Of  objects,  what  understood  by  it  -  -  11 J 
Nothing  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the 

soul  412 

Every  species  of  sensible  creatures  has  dif- 
ferent notions  of  it       ....  412 

A  second  kind  of  it  112 

The  force  of  it  510 

Beggars,  Sir  Andrew  Frceport's  opinion  of  them  232 
The  grievance  of  them        ...  .430 

Beings,  the  scale  of,  considered  by  the  Spectator  510 
Bell,  (Sfr.)  his  ingenious  device  •  28 

Bell-savage,  its  etymology  -  SB 

Belvidera,  a  critique  on  a  song  upon  hor     -  470 
Bdus,  (Jupiter)  temple  of       .      .      -      .  415 
Beneficence,  the  pleasure  of  it     ...  588 
A  discourse  on  it        .....  601 

Benevolence  treated  of       ....  601 

Bicknell,  (Mrs.)  for  what  commended  by  Spec, 
tator  .      .      .      .  . 

Bill  proposed  by  a  country  gentleman  to  be 
brought  into  Oie  House  for  die  better  pre- 
serving of  die  female  game 
Bills  of  mortality,  the  use  of  them 
Birds,  a  cage  full  for  the  opera 

How  affected  by  colours  ... 
Bion,  his  saying  of  a  greedy  search  after  happi 
neat  ....... 

Biters,  their  business  .... 

Biting,  a  kind  of  mongrel  wit  described  and  ex 

sdoded  by  the  Spectator  ... 
Biton  and  Clttobua,  their  story  related,  and  ap- 
plied by  the  Spectator  ... 
Blackmore,  (Sir  Richard)  his  observation 
Blank,  his  letter  to  the  Sjieciator  about  his  fa 

mily  

Blank  verse  proper  for  tragedy 
Blanks  of  society,  who  ... 
Blast,  (Lady)  her  character  ... 
Bltieaiantle,  (Lady)  an  account  of  bur 
Bourd-wage*,  the  ill  effects  of  it      -  - 
Boccalini,  bis  animadversions  upon  critics  - 

Hit  fable  of  a  grasshopper  upplied  to  Spectator 
Bodily  exercises  of  ancient  encouragement 
Body,  (human)  die  work  of  a  transcend  onily 

wise  and  powerful  being  ... 
Bohours,  (Monsieur)  great  critic  among  the 

French  62 

Boileau  censured,  and  for  what  ...  209 
Bonosus,  the  drunken  Briton,  a  saying  of  him 

after  he  had  hanged  himself    ...  569 
Books  reduced  to  their  quintessence    •      •  124 
The  legacies  of  great  geniuses    ...  166 

Boots,  Rimes,  what  G4J 

Breeding,  fine  breeding  distinguished  from  good  66 
Bribery,  most  prevailing  way  of  making  one's 
court       .......  394 

British  ladies  distinguished  from  me  Picts   -  41 
Brunei ta  and  Phillis,  their  adventures    -      -  8U 
Bruyere,  (Mons.)  his  characterof  an  absent  man  77 
Buck.  (Timothy)  his  answer  to  James  Miller's 
challenge     ......  436 

Buffoonery  censured       .....  443 

Bullock  and  Morris,  differently  habited,  prove 

great  helps  to  a  sally  play  -  44 

Burlesque  authors  die  delight  of  ordinary  read- 
era    -  ....  616,  625 
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Burlesque  humour  ..... 
Burnet.  (Dr.)  sumo  passages  in  his  Theory  of  die 
Earth  considered   ....  143. 
Business  (men  of)  their  error  in  similitudes 

Of" learning  fittest  for  it  .... 
Bussy  d'Amboise,  a  story  of  him  - 
Butt :  die  adventures  of  a  button  the  water 
Butts  described  ...... 

The  qualification  of  a  butt 
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CACOETHF.S,  or  itch  of  writing,  an  epidemic- 
al distemper  582 

Coelia,  her  cliaracter  404 

Cawar,  (Julius)  his  behaviour  to  Catullus,  who 
had  put  him  into  a  lampoon  ... 
His  reproof  to  an  ill  render  .... 
A  frequent  saying  of  his  - 
His  commentaries,  the  new  edition  of  it  an 

honour  to  the  English  press  ... 
His  activity  and  perseverance  .  • 
Lost  his  Hie  by  neglecting  a  Roman  augur's 

caution  -  -  -  "  <,  V  "  *  "™ 
Calamities,  merit  of  suffering  patiently  under 

them  -  312 

Not  to  be  distinguished  from  blessings     -  483 

Whimsical  calamities  558 

Caligula,  his  wish  16 

Calisthenes.  his  character       ....  422 
Calumny,  the  ill  effects  of  it       ...  451 
The  great  offence  of  calumny  -      -  594 

Rules  against  it  by  die  fatlters  of  La  Trapno  604 
Cambray,  (the  Bishop  of)  his  education  of  a 

daughter  recommended 
Camilla,  a  true  woman  in  one  particular 
Her  letter  to  the  Spectator  from  Venice 
How  applauded  there  - 
Camillus,  his  deportment  to  his  son 
Campbell.  (Mr.)  the  dumb  fortune-teller,  an  ex 

traordiniury  (icrson  ... 
Candour,  Uw  consequence  and  benefit  of  it 
Canidia,  an  nhtiquan<d  beauty,  described 
Cunt,  from  whence  to  be  derived 
Capacities  of  children  not  duly  regarded 

their  education  

Caprice  often  acts  in  the  plnee  of  reason 
Carbuncle,  (Dr.)  bis  dye,  what 
('ore :  what  ought  to  be  a  man's  chief  care  - 
Carneades,  the  philosopher,  his  definition  of 

beauty  •  144 

Cartesian,  how  ho  would  account  for  the  ideas 
formed  by  the  fancy,  from  a  single  circum. 
stance  of  the  memory       ...  -417 
Cases  in  love  answered       ....     CI  I 
Casimir  Liszynski,  an  atheist  in  Poland,  Ihe  man- 
ner of  his  punishment    ....  310 
Cassius,  proof  he  gave  of  his  temper  in  childhood  151 
CasliUan,  story  of  a  Casiilian  hushund  and  his 
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Castle-builders,  who,  and  their  follies  exposed 
Cat,  a  great  contributor  to  harmony 
Cat-call,  a  dissertation  upon  that  instrument 
Catiline,  Tully's  character  of  him 
Caio.  die  respect  paid  him  at  the  Roman  theatre  446 
Grounds  for  his  belief  of  die  immortality  of 

the  soul  537 
An  instance  of  his  probity        •      -      -  557 
Cave  of  Trophonius,  people  put  in  it  to  be 

mended  599 

Celibacy,  me  great  evil  of  the  nation       •      -  528 
Censor  of  small  wares,  an  officer  to  be  appointed  16 
Of  maniac  es       -      -  -      -      -  3lid 

Censure,  a  lax,  by  whom  paid  Ihe  public,  and 

for  what  161 

Censure  and  applause  should  not  mislead  us  610 
Chamont's  saying  of  Monimia's  misfortunes     -  395 
Chancery-court,  why  erected      -      - .  564 
Chaplain*  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
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His  notions  debase  human  nature       •      •  568 
Hobson,  (Tobias)  the  Cambridge  carrier,  the 
first  man  in  England  who  let  out  hackney, 
horses        ......  509 

His  justice  in  his  employment,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  it     -  509 

Hockley  in  the  Hole  Gladiators     .  -  436 

Homer:  his  excellence  in  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  his  characters         ...  273 
He  degenerates  sometimes  into  burlesque  279 
His  descriptions  charm  more  than  Aristotle's 
reasoning    ......  411 

Compared  with  Virgil        ....  412 

When  he  is  in  his  province    ...  417 
H  orient  us,  the  trader,  his  character       •      •  443 
Honeycomb,  (Will)  his  character        -      -  2 
His  discourse  with  the  Spectator  in  the  play- 
house        ......  4 

His  adventure  with  a  Pict  41 
Throws  his  watch  into  the  Thames        -  77 
His  knowledge  of  mankind       ...  ](X> 
His  letter  to  the  Spectator      -  -  131 

His  notion  of  a  man  of  wit         -  -  151 

His  boasts       ......  151 

His  artifice         ......  156 

His  great  insight  into  gallantry       -       -  265 
His  application  to  rich  widows    •  -  311 

Hm  dissertation  on  the  usefulness  of  looking- 
glasses     .......  325 

His  observation  on  the  corruption  of  the  age  lifg 
He  gives  the  club  a  brier  account  of  hie 

amours  and  disappointments  •  •  359 
His  adventure  with  Sukey  ...  fjfj 
Resolved  not  to  marry  without  advice  of 

friends  475 

His  translation  from  the  French  of  an  epi- 
gram written  by  Martial,  in  honour  of  the 
beauty  of  his  wife  Cleopatra  ...  490 
His  letters  to  the  Spectator  •  499,511 

Marries  a  country  girl       ....  530 
Honour  to  be  described  only  by  negatives  25 
The  genealogy  of  true  honour       •      •  35 

And  of  false  honour  35 

Wherein  commendable         ...  §y 
And  when  to  be  exploded  99 
Hnoours  in  this  world  under  no  regulation  219 
Hoods,  coloured,  a  new  invenuon  -  265 

Hope,  passion  of,  treated    -      •  -  471 

Folly  of  it  when  misemployed  on  temporal 

objects  535 

Instanced  in  the  fable  of  Alnaschar,  the  Per- 
sian glaMiman      .....  535 
Hopes  and  fears,  necessary  passions      «      •  224 
Horace,  takes  fire  at  every  hint  of  the  Iliad  and 

Odyssey   417 

His  recommendatory  letter  to  Claudius  Nero, 

in  behalf  of  his  friend  Septimus      -      -  493 
Hotspur,  (Jeflry.)  Esq.  his  petition  from  the 
country  infirmary    -  ...  429 

Hudibras,  a  description  of  his  beard   -      -  324 
Human  nature,  die  same  in  all  reasonable  crea- 
tures, the  beat  study    ....  408 
Humanity  not  regarded  by  the  fine  gentlemen 

of  die  age  580 

Humour,  (good)  die  best  companion  in  die  coun- 
try  424 

The  two  extremes  of  humour    -      -      •  617 

Burlesque  -  616 

Pedantic     .......  617 

Hunting,  die  use  of  it        -      •      •      •  116 
Reproved    .......  583 
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Husbands,  an  111  custom  among  them  -  12S 
Rule*  for  marrying  them,  by  the  widow's  club  561 
Qualities  necessary  to  make  good  ono*  - 

Hush,  (Pi  ter)  his  character  - 

Hymen  a  revengeful  deity        -  • 

Hymn,  David's  pastoral  one  on  Providence 

On  gratitude  

On  the  glories  of  heaven  and  earth 
Hypocrisy,  the  honour  and  justice  done  by  it 

to  religion  -      -      -      *  243. 

The  various  kinds  of  hypocrisy 
To  be  preferred  to  open  impiety 

IAMBIC  verse,  the  most  proper  for  (ireek  tra- 
gedies 

James,  how  polished  by  love 
Jane,  (Mrs.)  a  great  pickthank    -      >  • 
lapsis's  cure  of  /Eneas,  a  translation  of  V  Hgil  by 

Mr.  Dryden        -      -      -     ,*,   ,  " 
Ichneumon,  a  great  destroyer  of  crocodile*  eggs 
Ideas,  how  a  whole  set  ol  them  hang  together 
Idiot,  the  story  of  one  by  Dr.  Plot  - 
Idiots  in  great  request  in  most  of  the  Gorman 

courts  - 

Idle  and  innocent,  fow  know  how  to  be  so 

Idle  world  

Idleness,  a  great  distemper 
Idol ;  coffee-nouse  idols 
Idolatry,  the  offspring  of  mistaken  devotion 
Idols,  who  of  the  fair  sex  so  called 

Jealousy  described  

How  to  be  allayed  

An  exquisite  torment  - 
Jest,  how  it  should  be  uttered  " 
Jeauita.  their  great  sagacity  in  discovering  the 

talent  of  a  young  student       •      -  - 
Jews,  considered  by  the  Spectator  in  relation  to 

their  number,  dispersion,  and  adherence  to 

their  religion  "      "  " 

The  reasons  assigned  for  it  -  -  -  W> 
The  veneration  paid  by  them  to  the  name  of 

God   52! 

Jexcbeb,  who  so  called  "  "  *  "  Zn 
Jilt,  a  penitent  one  -  -  •  "  "  12 
Jilts  described  -  -  •  •  •  • 
Iliad,  the  reading  of  it  like  travelling  through  a 

country  uninhabited  - 
111  nature  an  imitator  of  teal  • 
Imaginary  beingB  in  poetry        ■  * 
Instances  in  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Milton 
Imagination,  its  pleasures  in  some  respects 
equal  to  those  of  the  understanding,  in 
some  preferable  ■ 
Their  extent      -      -      -      *    .  *    ,  * 
The  advantages  of  the  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion  " 

What  is  meant  by  them  ... 

Two  kinds  of  them  

Awaken  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  without 
fatiguing  or  perplexing  it       -      •  • 
More  conducive  to  health  than  those  of  the 

understanding        -      •  - 
Raised  by  other  senses  as  well  as  the  sight 
The  cause  of  them  not  to  be  assigned 
Works  of  art  not  so  perfect  as  those  of  nature 

to  entertain  the  imagination  - 
The  secondary  pleasures  of  the  fancy 
The  power  of  it         -      •  * 
Whence  its  secondary  pleasures  proceed 
Of  a  wider  and  more  universal  nature  than 

those  it  has  when  joined  with  sight 
How  poetry  contributes  to  its  pleasures 
How  historians,  philosoi>hers,  and  other  writ- 
ers "  W  ^ 
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The  delight  it  takes  in  enlarging  itself  by  de- 
grees, as  in  the  survey  of  the  earth,  and  the 
universe      •      -  -' 
When  it  works  from  great  things  to  littlo    -  42 


Ho 

Where  it  falls  short  of  the  understanding  42 
How  affected  by  similitudes  -  -  -  42 
As  liable  to  |«in  as  pleasure ;  how  much  of 

either  it  is  capable         •  42 
The  power  of  the  Almighty  over  it 
Imaeining.  the  art  of  it  in  general  -       -  ±~A 

Imma,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Great,  her 

story  -      "  J^l 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  arguments  in  proof  of  it  111 
The  benefits  arising  Crura  a  contemplation  of  it  ih* 
Impertinent  and  trifling  persons,  their  triumph  432 
liii  pertinents,  se  vera!  sorts  of  them  described  i  4e,  1,> 
Impudence  gets  the  better  of  modesty  -  1 
rapudence:  an  impudence  committed  by  the  ^ 

Dcfimtion  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  im- 
pudence     ...      -  ^  -  • 

Recommended  by  some  as  good  breeding 
Distinguished  from  assurance 
Most  proper  means  to  avoid  the  imputation 

of  it  

Mistaken  for  wit        -      -  -      -      -  *** 

ndepondent  minister,  the  behaviour  of  one  at 
his  examination  of  a  scholar,  who  was  in 
election  to  be  admitted  into  the  college  of 
which  he  was  governor         •      -  ^ 
ndion  Kings,  some  of  their  observ  ations  during 

their  stay  hero  

□difference  in  marriage,  not  to  be  taated  by 

sensible  spirits       -      •  - 
ndigo.  the  merchant,  a  man  of  great  mtelligeoce  1* 
□discretion,  more  hurtful  than  ill  nature      -  & 
ndisposibon;  a  man  under  any,  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  ought  not  to  be  admitxed  into 

company  * 

Indolence,  what  -  n* 

An  enemy  to  virtue       -      -      -      -  216 
Infidelity,  another  term  for  ignorance     -  - 
Infirmary,  one  for  good  humour  -  437.  440 

A  farther  account  of  it  from  the  country  ill 
Ingolstan,  (Charles)  of  Barbican,  his  cures  -  Ml 
Ingratitude,  a  vice  inseparable  from  a  lustful 

mind  ■  I# 

Initial  letters,  the  use  party  writers  make  of 
them  -      *  J— 

An  instance  of  it  

Criticisms  upon  it  • 
Injuries,  how  to  be  measured  ... 

Inkle  and  Yarico,  their  story         -      -   - 

Innocence,  not  quality,  an  exemption  tram  re- 
proof  " 

Inquisitive  tempers  exposed 
Instinct,  the  power  of  it  in  brutes 

The  several  degrees  of  it  in  different  animals 
Integrity,  great  core  to  be  taken  of  it  - 
Interest,  often  a  promoter  of  persecution  - 

The  way  to  promote  our  interest  in  the  world 
Intrepidity  of  a  just  good  man  taken  from  Ho- 
race       -      -      -      -      *  " 
Invention,  the  most  painful  action  of  the  mind 
Invitation,  the  Spectator's  to  all  artincers,  s# 
well  as  philosophers  to  as*ist  him         4*£L  4 
A  general  one        •      -  *••"••* 
John-o-Nokes  and  John-a-Stilcs.  then-  petition 
Jolly,  (Frank,  Esq.)  his  memorial  from  the  coun- 
try Infirmary         -      •      •  * 
Jonson,  (Ben)  an  epitaph  written  by  him  on  • 
lady*  • 

Journal:  a  week  of  a  deceased  citizen's,  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Andrew  Free  port  to  the 
Spectator  s  club  .... 
The  use  of  such  a  journal  *_ 

Iras,  her  character  

Irish  gentlemen,  widow  hunters  - 
Irony,  who  deal  in  it 
Irresolution,  from  whence  arising 
Irus's  fear  of  poverty,  and  effects  of  it 
The  great  artifice  of  Irus  • 
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564 


Jsadas,  the  Spartan,  hi*  valour   -  - 
Italian  writers,  florid  and  word v  •      -  fi 

Julian,  the  emperor;  an  excellent  passage  oat 
of  his  C«*ars,  relating  to  the  imitation  of 

the  gods  631 

July  and  August,  (the  months  of)  described  42a 
June,  (month  of)  described  ....  425 
Jupiter,  his  first  proclamation  about  griefs  and 

calamities       ......  558 

His  second  559 

His  just  distribution  of  them  ...  559 
Jupiter  Amnion,  answer  of  his  oracle  to  the 

Athenians  201 

Justice,  to  be  esteemed  as  the  first  quality  in 

one  who  is  in  a  post  of  power  and  direction  479 
The  Spartans  famous  for  it       •      •      -  564 

KENNET.  (Dr.)  his  account  of  country  wakes  161 
Kim  bow,  (Thomas)  slates  his  case  in  a  letter  to 

tbe  Spectator   21 

•  King  Lear,'  a  tragedy,  suffers  in  the  alteration  1U 
Kissiug-dances  censured  62 
Kitty,  a  famous  town  girl  -  182 

Knowledge,  the  pursuit  of  it  long  but  not  tedious  94 
The  only  means  to  extend  life  beyond  its  na- 
tural dimensions  ....  ill 
The  main  source  of  knowledge  •  •  281 
Ought  to  be  communicative  ...  879 
Rules  for  knowledge  of  one's  self     «     -  399 

LABOUR,  bodily,  of  two  kinds  •  •  115 
Lacedemonian*,  delicacies  in  their  sense  of  glory  1M 
A  form  of  prayer  used  by  them  •  •  201 
Ladies  not  to  nnnd  party  «  •  •  -  607 
Lady's  library  described  ....  32 
Ladylove,  (Bartholomew)  his  petition  to  Spec- 
tator   331 

Laertes,  his  character  in  distinction  to  that  of  rroa  114 
I  vdiiia  and  Daphne,  their  story  lili 
Lampoons,  written  by  people  that  cannot  spell  lfi 
Witty  lampoons  inflict  wounds  that  are  in* 

curable  23 

The  inhuman  barbarity  of  die  ordinary  scrib- 
blers of  lampoons       ....  23 
'  Lancashire  Witches,'  a  comedy,  censured    •  141 
Landscape,  a  pretty  one     ....  414 
Language,  English,  much  adulterated  during 

the  war  165. 

Language,  (licentious)  the  brutality  of  it  •  400 
Languages,  (European)  cold  to  the  Oriental  Ifia 
Laptrioe,  his  great  generosity  ...  248 
Lapland  ode  translated  ...  406 

Larvati,  who  so  called  among  the  ancients    •  32 
Lath,  (Squire,)  hath  a  good  estate,  which  he 
would  part  withal  for  a  pair  of  legs  to  hia 

mind  •  32 

Lo  timer,  the  martyr,  his  behaviour  at  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Papists         ...  465 
Latin  of  great  use  in  a  country  auditory       -  221 
Laughter,  (immoderate)  a  sign  of  pride      -  47. 
A  counterpoise  to  the  spleen      -      -      •  219 
What  persons  the  most  accomplished  to  raise  it  212 
A  poetical  figure  of  laughter  out  of  Milton  219 
Tbe  distinguishing  faculty  in  roan         -  494 
Indecent  in  any  religious  assembly    •      •  630 
Law-suits,  the  misery  of  them    -      -      -  450 
Lawyers  divided  into  the  peaceable  and  litigious  21 
Both  sorts  described       ....  21 
Leaf  (green)  swarms  with  millions  of  animals  420 
Learning  ought  not  to  claim  any  merit  tn  itself, 
but  npon  the  application  of  it  fi 
The  design  of  lenrning    ....  350 
To  be  made  advantageous  to  meanest  capa- 
cities  253 

Men  of  learning,  who  take  to  business,  best 

for  it  469 

Highly  necessary  to  a  man  of  fortune  •  506 
Lee,  the  poet,  well  turned  for  tragedy  32 


No. 

Leo  X.  a  great  lover  of  buffoons  and  coxcombs  497 

In  what  manner  reproved  for  it  by  a  priest  497 
Leonora,  her  character         ....  27 

The  description  of  her  country  seat        -  37 
Leon  tine  and  Eudoxus,  their  great  friendship 
and  advantages    .....  123 

Leopold,  last  emperor  of  that  name,  an  expert 
joiner         ......  353 

Lcs  bin's  letter  to  the  Spectator,  giving  an  ac- 
count how  she  was  deluded  by  her  lover    61 1 
Letter  to  Spectator,  complaining  of  masquerade  8 
From  the  opera-lion       ....  14 

From  the  under-sexton of  Covent-ganlen  parish  11 
From  the  undertaker  of  the  masquerade  Li 
From  one  who  had  been  to  see  the  opera  of 
Hinoldo,  and  the  puppet-show     -  11 

From  Charles  Lillie  16 

From  the  president  of  the  Ugly  Club     •  17 
From  S.  C.  with  a  complaint  against  the  snare rs  20 
From  Tito.  Prone,  who  acted  the  wild  boar 

that  was  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts         -      -  22 
From  William  Scrone  and  Ralph  Simple  22 
From  an  actor    ......  22 

From  King  Latinus        ....  22 

From  Tbo.  Kimbow   -      -      .    '  •      .  21 
From  Will  Fashion  to  His  would-be  acquaint- 
ance .......24 

From  Mary  Tuesday,  on  die  same  subject  24 
From  a  valetudinarian  to  the  Spectator     -  25 
From  some  persons  to  tho  Spectator's  clergy. 

man       -      •      .     -  .  .27 

From  one  who  would  be  inspector  of  the 
sign-poets       ......  28 

From  the  master  of  the  show  at  Charing-crosa  28 
From  a  member  of  die  Amorous  Club  at  Oxford  30 
From  a  member  of  the  Ugly  Club         •  32 
From  a  gentleman  to  such  ladies  as  are  pro- 
fessed beauties     .....  33 

From  the  Spectator  to  T.  D.  containing  an  in- 
tended regulation  of  the  play-houses  •  30 
From  the  play-house  thunderer  30 
From  the  Spectator  to  an  affected  very  witty 
man  .......35 

From  a  married  man,  with  a  complaint  that 
his  wife  painted      .....  4j 

From  Abraham  Froth,  a  member  of  die  heb- 
domadal Meeting  in  Oxford  43 
From  a  husband  plagued  with  a  gospel-gossip  46 
From  an  orimg-inaster      ....  40 

From  the  Spectator,  to  the  president  ami  fel- 
lows of  the  Ugly  Club    ....  48 

From  Hecatissa  to  die  Spectator     •     •  48 
From  an  old  Beau      .....  48 

From  Epping,  with  account  of  a  company  of 

strollers   48 

From  a  lady,  complaining  of  a  passage  in  the 

Funeral   61 

From  H  ugh  Goblin,  president  of  the  Ugly  Club  52 
From  Q.  Ft  concerning  laughter  52 
The  Spectator's  answer         ...  52 
From  K.  B.  to  the  Spectator,  with  a  proposal 
relating  to  die  education  of  lovers       •  53 

From  Anna  Bella  53 

From  a  splenetic  gentleman    ...  53 
From  a  reformed  stare  r,  complaining  of  a  peeper  53 
From  King  Latinus        -      -      -  03 
From  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge,  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  sect  of  philosophers  called 
Loungers  *  •  •  51 

From  Cclimene  60 

From  a  father,  complaining  of  the  liberties 

taken  in  country-dances  60 
From  James  to  Betty  ....  21 
To  the  Spectator,  from  tho  Ugly  Club  at 

Cambridge  78 

From  a  whimsical  young  lady  52 
From  B.  D.  desiring  a  catalogue  of  books  for 
the  female  library   •  12 
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Letter  from  Rosalinda,  with  a  desire  to  be  ad 

mined  ink)  the  Ugly  Club  87 
From  T.  T.  complaining  of  the  idols  in  coffee- 
house*    .......  87 

>  rum  Uhihi  Britanoicus  on  corruption  of  ser- 

vanki      -  8a 

From  Sam.  Hopewell  .... 
From  Leonora,  reminding  the  Spectator  of 

the  catalogue  ..... 
From  &  L).  concerning  real  sorrow     -      -  25 
From  Annabel  la,  recomim ■mling  the  bishop 
of  Cam  bray's  Education  of  a  Daughter 


From  Tom  Trusty,  a  servant,  containing  on 
account  of  his  hie  and  services      •  • 
From  die  master  of  the  fan  exercise 
From  — .  against  die  equestrian  order  of 

From  Will  Wimble  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
with  a  jack 

To  the  Spectator,  from  ,  complaining  of 

the  new  petticoat  .... 

From  a  lawyer  on  the  circuit,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  fashions  in  the 
country  ....... 

From  Will  Honeycomb  .... 

From  George  Trusty,  thanking  the  Spectator 
for  the  great  benefit  he  has  received  from 
his  works  ...... 

From  William  Wiseacre,  who  desires  his 
daughter  may  learn  the  exercise  of  the  fun 

F rom  a  professed  liar  .... 

From  Ralph  Valet,  the  faithful  servant  of  a 
perverse  master  - 

From  J '.-men  re  Giddy,  next  thing  to  a  lady's 
woman        -  - 

From  Lydia  Novell,  complaining  of  her  lov- 
ers conduct  ..... 

From  R.  D.  concerning  the  corrupt  taste  of 
the  age,  and  the  reasons  of  it       -  • 

From  Betty  Santer  about  a  wager 

From  Parthenope,  who  is  angry  with  the 
Spectator  tor  meddling  with  the  ladies' 
petticoats  ..... 

From  ,  upon  drinking  ... 

From  Rachel  Bosto,  concerning  female  game- 
sters ....... 

F rom  Parthenia  ..... 

From  .  containing  a  reflection  on  a  co- 
medy c  alled  the  '  Lancashire  Witches' 

From  Andromache,  complaining  of  the  false 
notion  of  gallantry  in  love,  with  some  let* 
ten  from  her  h unkind  to  her  * 

From  ,  concerning  wagerers 

From   ,  complaining  of  im pertinents  in 

coffee-houses  ..... 

From  ,  complaining  of  an  old  bachelor 

From  ,  concerning  the  skirts  of  men's 
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142 
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145 
145 

145 

From  »  on  the  reading  of  the  Common 

Prayer  147 

148 
148 


From  the  Spectator  to  a  dancing  outluw 
From  the  same  to  a  dumb  visitant 
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Spring,  the  pleasant  est  season  of  the  year  - 

A  description  of  it      •      •      •      •  .  || 
His  attendants        ....  afl 
Spring  garden,  a  kind  of  Mahometan  paradise 
Spy,  the  mischief  of  one  in  a  family  - 
Squeezing  the  hand,  by  whom  first  used  in 

making  love     *  -  - 
Squires,  (rural)  their  want  of  learning 
Stamps,  how  fatal  to  weekly  historians 
Starch,  political,  its  use 
Starers  reproved        •      -      ."  *  - 
Stars,  (fixed)  how  their  immensity  and  magnifi- 
cent <  confound  us      -      »  . 
A  contemplation  of  the  stars  ... 
State,  (future)  the  refreshments  a  virtuous  per- 
son enjoys  in  prospect  and  contemplation 

ofit        -  -  

Statira,  in  what  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  the  fair 
sex        -      -      -      -  . 

Statuary  the  most  natural  representation  • 
Stint  (Jack)  and  will  Trap,  their  adventure 
Stoics  discarded  all  passions  ... 
Stores  of  Providence,  what  .... 

Story  tellers,  their  ridiculous  punctuality  • 
Strife,  the  spirit  of  it  ..... 

Stripes,  the  use  of  them  on  perverse  wives 
Stroke,  to  strike  a  bold  one,  what  meant  by  it 
Sublime  in  writing  what  it  is 
Sudden,  (Thomas  esq.)  his  memorial  from  the 
country  infirmary  .... 

Sukey's  adventure  with  Will  Honeycomb  and 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  -      -  - 

Sun,  the  first  eye  of  consequence  ... 
Sun-rising  and  setting  most  glorious  show  in  na- 
ture ....... 

Superiority  reduced  to  tho  notion  of  quality 

To  be  founded  only  on  merit  and  virtue 
Superstition,  tho  folly  of  it  described  • 
An  error  arising  from  a  mistaken  devotion 
Has  something  in  it  destructive  of  religion 
Surprise,  the  life  of  stories  ... 
Susanna,  or  Innocence  Betrayed,'  to  be  ex- 
hibited by  Powell,  with  a  new  pair  of  El- 
ders .... 

Sweaters,  a  species  of  the  Mohock  club 
Swingers,  a  set  of  familiar  romps  at  Tunbridge 
Symmetry  of  objects,  how  it  strikes 
ynoopists,modem  ones      -      -  - 
Syncropius,  the  passionate,  his  character 
Syracusan  prince,  jealous  of  his  wife,  how  ho 
served  her  ...... 

TALE-BEARERS  censured 
Talents  to  be  valued  according  as  they  are  ap- 
plied ....... 

Taste  vcorrupt)  of  the  age  to  what  attribut- 
ed  140.  a« 

Taste  of  writing,  what  it  is,  and  how  acquired  409 
Tho  perfection  of  a  man's  taste  as  a  sense 
Defined  ....... 

That  of  the  English  .... 

Tears  not  always  the  sign  of  true  sorrow 
Temper,  serious,  the  advantage  of  it  - 
Temperance,  the  best  preservative  of  health 

Wnat  kind  of  temperance  the  best  • 
Templar,  one  of  tho  Spectator's  club,  his  cha- 
racter   

Temple,  (Sir  William)  his  rule  for  drinking  - 
Ten,  called  by  Platonic  writers  the  complete 
number  ....... 

Tender  hearls,  an  entertainment  for  them  • 

enure,  the  most  slipper)'  in  England 
Terence.  Spectator's  observations  on  one  of  his 

plays  502 

Terror  and  pity,  why  those  passions  please  -  Ufl 
Thales.  his  sayinc  of  truth  and  falsehood  -  594 
Thames,  its  banks,  and  the  boats  on  it  described  454 
That,  his  remonstrance      ....  gO_ 
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Theatre,  (Englmh)  the  practice  oi  it  u\  several 

•     i        ...  ,.».irt-d       -       -       -      42,  44,  M 
Of  making  love  in  a  Theatre      -  -  6U2 

Thrmiatoclcs,  his  answer  to  •  question  relaxing 

to  the  marrying  his  daughter  •  1 

Thcodosius  aiaiCoustanuii,  their  u.l  ventures  164 
Theognis,  a  hcarituiil  saying'  of  his  •  •  JJll 
Thiinhleton    li  .i,.ti,  h:i  1.  u«  .  o  iho  Spec tutor  IM 

Thinking  u!  I,  what  211 

Thoughts  of  tfl^Hkvt  Important*!  to  sift  them  399 
Thrash  (Will)  and  his  wife,  an  Insipid  couple  522 
Thunder,  of  great  use  on  the  stage  •     -     -  44 
Thunderer  to  the  playhouse,  the  hardships  put 
u  pun  him,  and  his  desire  to  be  made  a 

cannon  26 

Ti.  kell.  (Mr.)  hi»  verves  to  the  Spectator  -  532 
Tdlotaon.  (Archbishop)  improved  the  notion  of 

heaven  and  hell  447 

Time,  our  ill  use  of  it  93 

Spectator's  direction  how  to  spend  it  <& 
>      How  thu  tune  we  live  ought  to  be  computed  216. 
Tale-page,  (Anthony;  his  pcuuun  to  the  Specta- 
tor  304 

Title*,  the  signiflcancy  and  abuse  of  them     •  480 
Tom  Tit.  to  personate  singing  birds  in  the  Opera  5 
I  '>ii i  T'Hichy,  a  quurrolsomc  fellow      •      -  122. 
Tom  Trusty,  a  lender  husband  and  careful  fa- 
ther  479 

I  mi  Tulip.  challenged  hy  DickCrastin  91 
Klies  into  the  country  91 
Ti-m  tip  linif  Uliissi  i  it  dm  i nfli  i  linniui 

U  tvM  en  the  hour*  ol  eleven  and  twelvo  at 

uighl  49 

Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey  visited  by  Spec- 
tator  26 

His  reflections  upon  them  26 
Toper.  (Jack)  his  recommendatory  letter  in  be- 
half of  a  servant     •  493 
Tom-,  in  Devonshire,  bow  unchaste  widows 

are  punished  there  614 

Torture,  w  hy  the  description  of  it  pleases,  and 

not  the  prospect      .....  418 
Townly,  (frank)  his  letters  to  the  Spectator  560 
Trade,  the  benefit  of  it  to  Great  Britain        -  69. 
Trading  and  landed  interest  ever  jarring  174 
The  must  likely  means  to  make  a  man's  pri- 
vate fortune       .....  283. 
Tradition  of  the  Jews  concerning  Mosea       •  237 
Tragedy  |  a  perfect  tragedy  doe  noblest  produc- 
tion of  human  nature  39 
\\     ■•  in  the  modi  m  trngedy  exceeds  thai  of 

Oreece  and  luoue  39 
blank  verse  the  most  proper  for  English  Tra- 
gedy  39. 

The  English  tragedy  considered  39 
Tragi-coroedy,  die  product  of  the  English  thea- 
tre, a  monstrous  invention  ...  10 
Transmigration,  what  ....  211 

The  transmigration  of  souls  asserted  by  Will 
Honeycomb     ......  343 

Bow  believed  by  the  ancients       *      -  406 
Trap,  (Mr.)  his  letter  to  Mr.  Stint  -  449 

Travel,  highly  necessary  to  a  coquette      •  42 
The  behaviour  of  a  travelled  lady  in  the 
playhouse    ......  45 

At  what  time  travelling  is  to  be  undertaken, 
and  the  true  ends  of  it        •      •      •  30-1 
Travellers,  the  generality  of  them  exploded  474 
Trees,  more  beautiful  in  all  their  liuuriancy 

than  when  cut  and  trimmed       -      -  414 
Trimming,  the  Spectator  unjusUy  accused  of  it  445 
Trueby,  (Widow)  her  water  recommend ed  by 
Sir  Roger,  as  good  against  the  stone  and 
gravel     .......  329 

Truepenny,  (Jack)  strangely  good-natured  •  82 
Trunk-maker,  a  great  man  in  the  upper  gallery 

in  the  playhouse  ....      -  235 

Train,  an  enemr  to  taise  wit       ...  63 


Na. 

The  everlasting  good  eflect  truth  has  even 

upon  a  man's  fortune  and  interest  -  '  -  352 
Always  consistent  with  itself  -  -  3j2 
The  excellence  of  il  -      -      -      -      -  SffT 

Tryphidorus,  the  great  Upogrammaiist  of  anti- 
quity  -.59 

Tully  praises  himself  ....  562 
What  he  said  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  5R8 
Of  uttering  a  jest  .....  616 
Of  the  force  of  novelty  ....  626 
What  be  required  in  hn  orator       -      -  633 

Tomer,  (Sir  W  illiam)  his  excellent  maxim     •  509 

Tyrants,  why  so  called      ....  5u6 

VAINLOVES.  the  family  of  454 
Valentinus  (Bosilius)  and  Alexandnn us,  their 

story  426 

Valerio,  his  character  404 

Valetudinarians  in  chastity  ....  3^6 
Valetudinarian*  in  society,  who     ...  100 
Not  to  be  admitted  into  company  but  an  con- 
ditions  143 

Vanity  the  paradise  of  fools       -      -      -  460 
A  vision  of  her  and  her  attendants     -      .  4fiQ 
Vapours  in  women,  to  what  to  be  ascribed  115. 
Variety  of  men's  actions' proceeds  from  the  pas- 
sions      •      .  ....  4ci3 
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Van  I qa,  his  cheerfulness  and  good  humour  make 

bim  generally  acceptable  - 
Ubiquity  of  the  Godhead  considered 

Further  considerations  about  it 
1  Venice  Preserved,'  a  tragedy,  founded  on 
wrong  plot  ...... 

Venus,  charming  figure  she  makes  in  the  first 
yEneid  ... 
An  attendant  on  the  spring 
Verses  by  a  despairing  lover  591 
On  Phebe  and  Colin  -      .      -  -  603 

Verses,  translabon  of,  pedantic,  out  of  Italian  617 

The  Royal  Progress  620 

To  Mrs.  ,  on  her  grotto    ...  632 

Vertumnus,  an  attendant  on  the  spring  -      -  425 
Ugliness,  some  speculations  upon  it   •      -        2i  • '  7 
Vice,  as  laborious  as  virtue    ....  624 
VUlacerfe,  (Madame  de)  an  account  of  her 

death,  and  manner  of  it 
Vinci,  (Leonardo)  his  many  accomplishmenta, 
and  remarkable  circumstance  at  his  death 
Viner,  (Sir   R.)  lus  tonuhanty  with  king 

Charles  II.  

Virgil,  his  beautiful  allegories  founded  on  the 
Platonic  philosotihy 
Wherein  short  of  Homer 
His  table  examined  in  relation  to  Hali 

sus's  history  of  iEneas 
His  genius  ..... 

Compared  with  Homer  - 
When  he  is  best  pleased 
Virtue,  the  exercise  of  it  recommended 
lis  influence  ..... 

lis  near  relation  to  decency 
The  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source  of 
honour    .......  219 

Of  a  beautiful  nature      ....  243 

The  great  ornaments  of  it  -  •  •  •  242 
To  be  esteemed  in  a  foe  -  •  443 

When  sincerity  may  reasonably  be  suspected  266 
The  way  to  preserve  it  in  its  integrity  •  394 
The  use  of  it  in  our  afflictions  -  :>:v 

Virtues,  supposed  ones  not  to  be  relied  on  •  329 
Vision  of  human  misery  •      •  604 

Visit:  a  visit  to  a  travelled  lady,  which  she  re- 
ceived in  her  bed.  described    ...  45 
Vocifer,  the  qualification*  that  make  him  pass 

for  a  fine  gentleman  75 
Volumes:  the  advantage  an  author  receives  of 
publishing  his  worki  in  volumes  rather 
than  in  single  piece*  •      •  124 
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Understanding,  the  abuse  of  it  Is  a  great  evil  6 

Wherein  more  perfect  than  the  imagination  4 fin 

Reason*  for  it           •            •      •      -  420 

Should  master  the  passions     ...  438 

Unrvefie,  how  pleasing  the  contemplation  of  it  12Q 

L  rani  us,  his  great  composure  of  soul         -  ;  \:\ 

Vulcan's  dogs,  the  fable  of  them    •  579 

WAGERING  disputants  exposed        •      -  ] 
Wall,  the  prodigious  one  of  China 
Wars,  the  late,  made  us  so  greedy  of  news  Ah2 
Wasps  and  doves  in  public,  who  •  3oo 
Wealth,  the  father  of  love  506 
Wealthy  men  fix  the  character  of  persona  to 
their  circumstances     ....  469 

W'edlock.  ilate  of,  ridiculed  by  town  witlings  525 
Weed,  (Ephraim)  his  letter  to  the  Spectator 

about  his  marriage  and  estates  .  450 

West  En  borne,  in  Berkshire,  a  custom  there  for 
widows         ......  614 

What  Lord  Coke  said  of  the  widow's  tenure 

there  623 

Whichenovre  bacon  flitch,  in  Staffordshire,  who 

entitled  to  it  607 

Whisperers,  political  •  457 

Whispering  place,  Dionyaius  the  tyrant's  •  121 
White,  (Moll)  a  notorious  witch  -  ■  117 
Who  and  Which,  their  petition  to  the  Spectator  78 
'Whole  Duly  of  Man,'  that  excellent  book 

turned  into  a  satire     ....  666 
Widow,  (the)  her  manner  of  captivating  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  ... 
Her  behaviour  at  the  trial  of  bar  cause     -  113 
Her  artifices  and  beauty        ...  \yj 
Too  desperate  a  scholar  for  a  country  gentle- 
man  113 

Her  reception  of  Sir  Roger  •  ...  H3 
Whom  she  helped  to  some  tansy  in  the  eye 

of  all  the  country  113 

Has  been  at  the  death  of  several  foxes   .  115 
Sir  Roger'a  opinion  of  her,  that  she  either  de- 
signs to  marry  or  she  does  not     ■      -  118 
Willows,  the  great  game  of  fortune  hunters  311 
Widows'  Club,  an  account  of  it         «      •  561 
A  letter  from  the  president  of  it  to  me  Spec- 
tator, about  her  suitors        ...  573 
Duty  of  widows  in  old  timea      ...  606 
A  custom  to  punish  unchaste  ones  in  Berk- 
shire and  Devonshire      ....  6)4 
Instances  of  their  riding  the  black  ram  there  523 
'Wig,  long  one,  the  eloquence  of  the  bar       -  407 
William  and  Betty,  a  short  account  of  their 

aneura  118 

William  III.  king  of  England,  compared  with 

the  French  king            ....  516 
Wimble.  (Will)  his  letter  to  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley  108 

H»  character  ......  108 

Hu  conversation  with  the  Spectator  -      -  108 
A  man  of  ceremony       ....  113 

Thinks  the  Spectator  a  fanatic   •      ■      •  126 
And  fears  he  has  killed  a  man       -      •  131 
Wine,  not  proper  to  be  drank  by  every  one  that 

can  swallow  140 

Winter  gardens  recommended  and  described  477 
Wise  men  and  fools,  the  difference  between 

them  225 

Wise,  (Mr.)  the  gardener,  an  heroic  poet  -  477 
"Wit,  the  mischief  of  it  w  hen  accompanied  with 

vice  23 

Very  pernicious  when  not  tempered  with  vir- 
tue and  humanity  ....  23 
Turned  into  deformity  by  affectation  -  SB 
Only  to  be  valued  as  it  is  applied  -  6 
The  history  of  false  wit  ...  6 
Nomina  so  much  admired  and  ao  little  under- 
stood  58 


No. 

Every  man  would  be  a  wit  if  he  could  •  £2 
The  way  to  try  a  piece  of  wit  •  62 
Mr.  Locke's  reflection  on  the  difference  be- 
tween wit  and  judgment  •  •  fjj 
The  god  of  wit  described  -  •  •  63 
The  many  artifices  and  modes  of  false  wit  220 
May  purchase  riches,  but  is  not  to  be  pur- 
chased by  riches  622 

Wit,  false,  why  it  sometimes  pleases  •  •  416 
Nothing  without  judgment  ...  412 
Wits,  minor,  the  several  species  of  them  -  504 
Wits  ought  not  to  pretend  to  be  rich  •  >  509 
Woman,  the  utmost  of  her  character  wherein 

contained  342 

The  notion  some  women  have  of  virtue  and 

vice  •  •  -  -  -  *  .  .  390 
A  definition  of  woman  by  one  of  the  fathers  265 
The  general  depravity  of  the  inferior  part  of 

the  aex  274 

They  wholly  govern  domestic  life  -  -  320 
Woman  of  quality,  her  dress  me  product  of  a 

hundred  climates  69 

Woman  a  man  described  •  156 

His  necessary  qualifications  -  •  •  1  ."■«> 
Women,  the  more  powerful  part  of  our  people  4 
Their  ordinary  employments  10 
Smitten  widi  supcrficiala  ...  15 
Women :  their  usual  conversation  15 
Their  ■Lrongesl  passion  ....  33 
Not  to  be  considered  merely  as  objects  of 

sight  33 

Women,  (the  English)  excel  ouSer  nations  in 
beaulv    .......  81 

Signs  of  their  improvement  under  Spectator's 

hand  92 

The  real  commendation  of  a  woman,  what  95, 104 
Their  pains  in  all  agea  to  adorn  the  outside 
of  their  heads  ......  98 

More  gay  in  their  nature  Uian  men       •  128 
Not  pleased  with  modesty  in  men      •      -  154 
Their  ambition       .....  156 

Deluding  women,  their  practises  exposed  182 
Women  great  orators  .....  247 

Have  always  designs  upon  men  •  •  433 
Greater  tyrants  to  their  lovers  than  hiubanda  486 
Reproved:  for  their  neglect  nf  dress  after  they 

are  married  506 

Their  wonderful  influence  upon  the  other  sex  510 
Words,  the  abuse  of  them  demonstrated  in  seve- 
ral instances  373 

The  pleasures  proceeding  to  ihe  imagination 
from  the  ideas  raised  by  them     •  616 
Work  necessary  for  women   ....  608 
World,  (the)  considered  useful  and  entertaining  3HI 
The  present  world  a  nursery  for  the  next  111 
World  of  matter,  and  life,  considered  by  Spec- 
tator      -      -      ...  -  519 
Writer,  how  to  perfect  his  imagination      -  41T 
Who  among  me  ancient  poets  had  this  fa- 
culty      -      -      .      -      -      .      -  417 
Writing,  the  difficulty  of  it  to  avoid  censure  568 
Writing  unintelligibly,  the  art  of  it  much  im- 
proved  379 

XENOPHON.  his  school  of  equity  337 
His  account  of  Cyrus's  trying  the  virtue  nf  a 
young  lord   -  ...  564 

YARICO.  the  story  of  her  adventure  -  1 1 
Yawning,  a  Christmas  gambol  •      *  179 

Youth,  instructions  to  them  to  avoid  harlots  416 

ZEAL,  intemperate,  criminal  -  -  -  390. 
Zemrode,  (Queen)  her  story  from  the  Persian 

Tales  578 

Zoilus,  the  pretended  critic,  had  a  very  long 

beard      ...  -  S31 
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